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MAJ. GEN. THOMAS  J.WOOD. 
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Doc.  1. 
SHERMAN'S   CAMPAIGN. 

REPORT    OP    MAJOR-GENERAL    SHERMAN. 

Headquarters  op  the  Military  Division  of  the  ) 

Mississippi,  in  the  Field,  > 

Savannah,  Georgia,  January  1, 1865.  ) 

Major- General  H.  W.  HallecTc,   Chief  of  Staff, 

Washington  City,  D.  G.  : 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  offer  my  report 
of  the  operations  of  the  armies  under  my  com- 
mand, since  the  occupation  of  Atlanta  in  the 
early  part  of  September  last,  up  to  the  present 
date. 

As  heretofore  reported,  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember the  army  of  the  Cumberland,  Major-Gen- 
eral  Thomas  commanding,  held  the  city  of  At- 
lanta ;  the  army  of  the  Tennessee,  Major-Gen- 
eral Howard  commanding,  was  grouped  about 
East-Point ;  and  the  army  of  the  Ohio,  Major- 
General  Schofield  commanding,  held  Decatur. 
Many  changes  occurred  in  the  composition  of 
these  armies,  in  consequence  of  the  expiration 
of  the  time  of  service  of  many  of  the  regiments. 
The  opportunity  was  given  to  us  to  consolidate 
the  fragments,  reclothe  and  equip  the  men,  and 
make  preparations  for  the  future  campaign.  I 
also  availed  myself  of  the  occasion  to  strengthen 
the  garrisons  to  our  rear,  to  make  our  communi- 
cations more  secure,  and  sent  Wagner's  division 
of  the  Fourth  corps,  and  Morgan's  division  of 
the  Fourteenth  corps  back  to  Chattanooga,  and 
Corse's  division  of  the  Fifteenth  corps  to  Rome. 
Also  a  thorough  reconnoissance  was  made  of  At- 
lanta, and  a  new  line  of  works  begun,  which  re- 
quired a  smaller  garrison  to  hold. 

During  this  month,  the  enemy,  whom  we  had 
left  at  Lovejoy's  Station,  moved  westward  to- 
ward the  Chattahoochee,  taking  position  facing 
us  and  covering  the  West-Point  Railroad,  about 
Palmetto  Station.  He  also  threw  a  pontoon- 
bridge  across  the  Chattahoochee,  and  sent  cav- 
alry detachments  to  the  west,  in  the  direction  of 
Carrolton  and  Powder  Springs.  About  the  same 
time  President  Davis  visited  Macon  and  his  army 
at  Palmetto,  and  made  harangues  referring  to  an 
active  campaign  against  us.  Hood  still  remain- 
ed in  command  of  the  confederate  forces,  with 
Cheatham,  S.  D.  Lee,  and  Stewart  commanding 
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his  three  corps,  and  Wheeler  in  command  of  his 
cavalry,  which  had  been  largely  reenforced. 

My  cavalry  consisted  of  two  divisions ;  one 
was  stationed  at  Decatur,  under  command  of 
Brigadier-General  Garrard ;  the  other,  command- 
ed by  Brigadier-General  Kilpatrick,  was  posted 
near  Sandtown,  with  a  pontoon-bridge  over  the 
Chattahoochee,  from  which  he  could  watch  any 
movement  of  the  enemy  toward  the  west. 

As  soon  as  I  became  convinced  that  the  enemy 
intended  to  assume  the  offensive,  namely,  Sep- 
tember twenty-eighth,  I  sent  Major-General 
Thomas,  second  in  command,  to  Nashville,  to 
organize  the  new  troops  expected  to  arrive,  and 
to  make  preliminary  preparations  to  meet  such 
an  event. 

About  the  first  of  October,  some  of  the  ene- 
my's cavalry  made  their  appearance  on  the  west 
of  the  Chattahoochee,  and  one  of  his  infantry 
corps  was  reported  near  Powder  Springs  ;  and  I 
received  authentic  intelligence  that  the  rest  of 
his  infantry  was  crossing  to  the  west  of  the 
Chattahoochee.  I  at  once  made  my  orders  that 
Atlanta  and  the  Chattahoochee  Railroad  bridge 
should  be  held  by  the  Twentieth  corps,  Major- 
General  Slocum,  and  on  the  fourth  of  October 
put  in  motion  the  Fifteenth  and  Seventeenth 
corps,  and  the  Fourth,  Fourteenth  and  Twenty- 
third  corps,  to  Smyrna  camp-ground ;  and  on 
the  fifth,  moved  to  the  strong  position  about 
Kenesaw.  The  enemy's  cavalry  had,  by  a  rapid 
movement,  got  upon  our  railroad  at  Big  Shanty, 
and  broken  the  line  of  telegraph  and  railroad ; 
and  with  a  division  of  infantry  (French's)  had 
moved  against  Allatoona,  where  were  stored 
about  a  million  of  rations.  Its  redoubts  were 
garrisoned  by  three  small  regiments  under  Colo- 
nel Tourtellotte,  Fourth  Minnesota. 

I  had  anticipated  this  movement,  and  had  by 
signal  and  telegraph  ordered  General  Corse  to 
reenforce  that  post  from  Rome. 

General  Corse  had  reached  Allatoona  with  a 
brigade  during  the  night  of  the  fourth  just  in 
time  to  meet  the  attack  by  French's  division  on 
the  morning  of  the  fifth.  In  person  I  reached 
Kenesaw  Mountain  about  ten  a.m.  of  the  fifth, 
and  could  see  the  smoke  of  battle  and  hear  the 
faint  sounds  of  artillery.  The  distance,  eighteen 
miles,  was  too  great  for  me  to  make  in  time  to 
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share  in  the  battle,  but  I  directed  the  Twenty- 
third  corps,  Brigadier-General  Cox  commanding, 
to  move  rapidly  from  the  base  of  Kenesaw,  due 
west,  aiming  to  reach  the  road  from  Allatoona  to 
Dallas,  threatening  the  rear  of  the  forces  attack- 
ing Allatoona.  I  succeeded  in  getting  a  signal 
message  to  General  Corse  during  his  light,  noti- 
fying him  of  my  presence.  The  defence  of  Alla- 
toona by  General  Corse  was  admirably  conduct- 
ed, and  the  enemy  repulsed  with  heavy  slaughter. 
His  description  of  the  defence  is  so  graphic,  that 
it  leaves  nothing  for  me  to  add  ;  and  the  move- 
ment of  General  Cox  had  the  desired  effect  of 
causing  the  withdrawal  of  French's  division  rap- 
idly in  the  direction  of  Dallas. 

On  the  sixth  and  seventh,  I  pushed  my  cav- 
alry well  toward  Burnt  Hickory  and  Dallas, 
and  discovered  that  the  enemy  had  moved  west- 
ward, and  inferred  that  he  would  attempt  to 
break  our  railroad  again  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Kingston.  Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the 
eighth,  I  put  the  army  in  motion  through  Alla- 
toona Pass  to  Kingston,  reaching  that  point  on 
the  tenth.  There  I  learned  that  the  enemy  had 
feigned  on  Rome,  and  was  passing  the  Coosa 
River  on  a  pontoon-bridge  about  eleven  miles  be- 
low Rome.  I  therefore,  on  the  eleventh,  moved 
to  Rome,  and  pushed  Garrard's  cavalry  and  the 
Twenty-third  corps,  under  General  Cox,  across 
the  Oostenaula,  to  threaten  the  flanks  of  the  en- 
emy passing  north.  Garrard's  cavalry  drove  a 
cavalry  brigade  of  the  enemy  to  and  beyond  the 
Narrows,  leading  into  the  valley  of  the  Chat- 
tooga, capturing  two  field-pieces  and  taking  some 
prisoners.  The  enemy  had  moved  with  great 
rapidity,  and  made  his  appearance  at  Resaca ; 
and  Hood  had  in  person  demanded  its  surrender. 
I  had  from  Kingston  reenforced  Resaca  by  two 
regiments  of  the  army  of  the  Tennessee.  I  at 
first  intended  to  move  the  army  into  the  Chat- 
tooga valley,  to  interpose  between  the  enemy 
and  his  line  of  retreat  down  the  Coosa,  but  fear- 
ed that  General  Hood  would,  in  that  event,  turn 
eastward  by  Spring  Place,  and  down  the  Federal 
Road,  and  therefore  moved  against  him  at  Re- 
saca. Colonel  Weaver,  at  Resaca,  afterward  re- 
enforced  by  General  Raum's  brigade,  had  re- 
pulsed the  enemy  from  Resaca,  but  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  the  railroad  from  Tilton  to 
Dalton,  and  as  far  north  as  the  Tunnel. 

Arriving  at  Resaca  on  the  evening  of  the  four- 
teenth, I  determined  to  strike  Hood  in  flank,  or 
force  him  to  battle,  and  directed  the  army  of 
the  Tennessee,  General  Howard,  to  move  to 
Snake  Creek  Gap,  which  was  held  by  the  en- 
emy, whilst  General  Stanley,  with  the  Fourth 
and  Fourteenth  corps,  moved  by  Tilton  across 
the  mountains  to  the  rear  of  Snake  Creek  Gap, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Villanow. 

The  army  of  the  Tennessee  found  the  enemy 
occupying  our  old  lines  in  the  Snake  Creek  Gap, 
and  on  the  fifteenth  skirmished  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  him  there  until  Stanley  could  get  to 
his  rear.  But  the  enemy  gave  way  about  noon, 
and  was  followed  through  the  Gap,  escaping  be- 
fore General  Stanley  had  reached  the  further  end 


of  the  Pass.  The  next  day,  the  sixteenth,  the 
armies  moved  directly  toward  La  Fayette,  with  a 
view  to  cut  off  Hood's  retreat.  We  found  him 
intrenched  in  Ship's  Gap,  but  the  leading  divi- 
sion (Wood's)  of  the  Fifteenth  corps  rapidly  car- 
ried the  advanced  posts  held  by  two  companies 
of  a  South-Carolina  regiment,  making  them  pris- 
oners. The  remaining  eight  companies  escaped 
to  the  main  body  near  Lafayette.  The  next 
morning  we  passed  over  into  the  valley  of  the 
Chattooga,  the  army  of  the  Tennessee  moving  in 
pursuit  by  La  Fayette  and  Alpine,  toward  Blue 
Pond  ;  the  army  of  the  Cumberland  by  Summer- 
ville  and  Melville  Post-Office  to  Gaylesville  ;  and 
the  army  of  the  Ohio  and  Garrard's  cavalry  from 
Villanow,  Dirttown  Valley,  and  Goover's  Gap  to 
Gaylesville.  Hood,  however,  was  little  encum- 
bered with  trains,  and  marched  with  great  rapid- 
ity, and  had  succeeded  in  getting  into  the  nar- 
row gorge  formed  by  the  Lookout  Range  abut- 
ting against  the  Coosa  River,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Gadsden.  He  evidently  wanted  to  avoid 
a  fight. 

On  the  nineteenth,  all  the  armies  were  grouped 
about  Gaylesville,  in  the  rich  valley  of  the  Chat- 
tooga, abounding  in  corn  and  meat,  and  I  deter- 
mined to  pause  in  my  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  to 
watch  his  movements  and  live  on  the  country. 
I  hoped  that  Hood  would  turn  toward  Gunters- 
ville  and  Bridgeport.  The  army  of  the  Tennes- 
see was  posted  near  Little  River,  with  instruc- 
tions to  feel  forward  in  support  of  the  cavalry, 
which  was  ordered  to  watch  Hood  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Wills' s  Valley,  and  to  give  me  the  ear- 
liest notice  possible  of  his  turning  northward. 
The  army  of  the  Ohio  was  posted  at  Cedar  Bluff, 
with  orders  to  lay  a  pontoon  across  the  Coosa, 
and  to  feel  forward  to  centre,  and  down  in  the 
direction  of  Blue  Mountain.  The  army  of  the 
Cumberland  was,  held  in  reserve  at  Gaylesville  ; 
and  all  the  troops  were  instructed  to  draw  heavi- 
ly for  supplies  from  the  surrounding  country. 
In  the  mean  time  communications  were  opened 
to  Rome,  and  a  heavy  force  set  to  work  in  re- 
pairing the  damages  done  to  our  railroads.  At- 
lanta was  abundantly  supplied  with  provisions, 
but  forage  was  scarce ;  and  General  Slocum  was 
instructed  to  send  strong  foraging  parties  out  in 
the  direction  of  South  River,  and  collect  all  the 
corn  and  fodder  possible,  and  to  put  his  own 
trains  in  good  condition  for  further  service. 

Hood's  movements  and  strategy  had  demon- 
strated that  he  had  an  army  capable  of  endanger- 
ing at  all  times  my  communications,  but  unable 
to  meet  me  in  open  fight.  To  follow  him  would 
simply  amount  to  being  decoyed  away  from  Geor- 
gia, with  little  prospect  of  overtaking  and  over- 
whelming him.  To  remain  on  the  defensive, 
would  have  been  bad  policy  for  an  army  of  so 
great  value  as  the  one  I  then  commanded  ;  and  I 
was  forced  to  adopt  a  course  more  fruitful  in  re- 
sults than  the  naked  one  of  following  him  to  the 
South- West.  I  had  previously  submitted  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief  a  general  plan,  which 
amounted  substantially  to  the  destruction  of 
Atlanta  and  the  railroad  back  to  Chattanooga, 
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and  sallying  forth  from  Atlanta  through  the 
heart  of  Georgia,  to  capture  one  or  more  of  the 
great  Atlantic  seaports.  This  I  renewed  from 
Gaylesville,  modified  somewhat  by  the  change 
of  events. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  October,  satisfied  that 
Hood  had  moved  westward  from  Gadsden  across 
Sand  Mountain,  I  detached  the  Fourth  corps, 
Major-General  Stanley,  and  ordered  him  to  pro- 
ceed to  Chattanooga  and  report  to  Major-General 
Thomas  at  Nashville. 

Subsequently,  on  the  thirtieth  of  October,  I 
also  detached  the  Twenty-third  corps,  Major- 
General  Schofield,  with  the  same  destination ; 
and  delegated  to  Major-General  Thomas  full  pow- 
er over  all  the  troops  subject  to  my  command, 
except  the  four  corps  with  which  I  designed  to 
move  into  Georgia.  This  gave  him  the  two  divi- 
sions under  A.  J.  Smith,  then  in  Missouri,  but 
en  route  for  Tennessee,  the  two  corps  named, 
and  all  the  garrisons  in  Tennessee,  as  also  all  the 
cavalry  of  my  military  division,  except  one  divi- 
sion under  Brigadier-General  Kilpatrick,  which 
was  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Marietta. 

Brevet  Major-General  Wilson  had  arrived  from 
the  army  of  the  Potomac,  to  assume  command 
of  the  cavalry  of  my  army,  and  I  dispatched  him 
back  to  Nashville  with  all  dismounted  detach- 
ments, and  orders  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  col- 
lect the  cavalry  serving  in  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee, to  mount,  organize,  and  equip  them,  and 
report  to  Major-General  Thomas  for  duty.  These 
forces  I  judged  would  enable  General  Thomas  to 
defend  the  railroad  from  Chattanooga  back,  in- 
cluding Nashville  and  Decatur,  and  give  him  an 
army  with  which  he  could  successfully  cope  with 
Hood,  should  the  latter  cross  the  Tennessee 
northward. 

By  the  first  of  November,  Hood's  army  had 
moved  from  Gadsden,  and  made  its  appearance 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Decatur,  where  a  feint 
was  made  ;  he  then  passed  on  to  Tuscumbia,  and 
laid  a  pontoon-bridge  opposite  Florence.  I  then 
began  my  preparations  for  the  march  through 
Georgia,  having  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  for  carrying  into  effect  my 
plan,  the  details  of  which  were  explained  to  all 
my  corps  commanders  and  heads  of  staff  depart- 
ments, with  strict  injunctions  of  secrecy.  I  had 
also  communicated  full  details  to  General  Thom- 
as, and  had  informed  him,  I  would  not  leave  the 
neighborhood  of  Kingston  until  he  felt  perfectly 
confident  that  he  was  entirely  prepared  to  cope 
with  Hood,  should  he  carry  into  effect  his  threat- 
ened invasion  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  I 
estimated  Hood's  force  at  thirty-five  thousand  in- 
fantry, and  ten  thousand  cavalry. 

I  moved  the  army  of  the  Tennessee  by  slow 
and  easy  marches  on  the  south  of  the  Coosa 
back  to  the  neighborhood  of  Smyrna  camp- 
ground ;  and  the  Fourteenth  corps,  General  Jeff. 
C.  Davis,  to  Kingston,  whither  I  repaired  in  per- 
son on  the  second  of  November.  From  that 
point  I  directed  all  surplus  artillery,  all  baggage 
not  needed  for  my  contemplated  march,  all  the 
sick  and  wounded,  refugees,  etc.,  to  be  sent  back 


to  Chattanooga ;  and  the  Fourth  corps  above 
mentioned,  with  Kilpatrick's  cavalry,  were  put 
in  the  most  efficient  condition  possible  for  a  long 
and  difficult  march.  This  operation  consumed 
the  time  until  the  eleventh  of  November,  when, 
every  thing  being  ready,  I  ordered  General  Corse, 
who  still  remained  at  Rome,  to  destroy  the 
bridges  there,  all  foundries,  mills,  shops,  ware- 
houses, or  other  property  that  could  be  useful  to 
an  enemy,  and  to  move  to  Kingston. 

At  the  same  time  the  railroad  in  and  about 
Atlanta,  and  between  the  Etowah  and  the  Chat- 
tahoochee was  ordered  to  be  utterly  destroyed. 
The  garrisons  from  Kingston  northward  were 
also  ordered  to  draw  back  to  Chattanooga,  tak- 
ing with  them  all  public  property  and  all  railroad 
stock,  and  to  take  up  the  rails  from  Resaca  back, 
saving  them,  ready  to  be  replaced  whenever  fu- 
ture interests  should  demand. 

The  railroad  between  the  Etowah  and  the  Oos- 
tenaula  was  left  untouched,  because  I  thought  it 
more  than  probable  we  would  find  it  necessary 
to  reoccupy  the  country  as  far  forward  as  the 
line  of  the  Etowah. 

Atlanta  itself  is  only  of  strategic  value  as  long 
as  it  is  a  railroad  centre  ;  and  as  all  the  railroads 
leading  to  it  are  destroyed,  as  well  as  all  its  foun- 
dries, machine-shops,  warehouses,  depots,  etc., 
etc.,  it  is  of  no  more  value  than  any  other  point 
in  North-Georgia ;  whereas,  the  line  of  the  Eto- 
wah, by  reason  of  its  rivers  and  natural  features, 
possesses  an  importance  which  will  always  con- 
tinue. From  it  all  parts  of  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama can  be  reached  by  armies  marching  with 
trains  down  the  Coosa  or  the  Chattahoochee  •> 
valleys. 

On  the  twelfth  of  November,  my  army  stood 
detached  and  cut  off  from  all  communication  with 
the  rear.  It  was  composed  of  four  corps :  the 
Fifteenth  and  Seventeenth,  constituting  the  right 
wing,  under  Major-General  0.  0.  Howard  ;  the 
Fourteenth  and  Twentieth  corps,  constituting 
the  left  wing,  under  Major-General  H.  W.  Slo- 
cum,  of  an  aggregate  strength  of  sixty  thousand 
infantry,  one  cavalry  division,  in  aggregate 
strength  five  thousand  five  hundred,  under 
Brigadier-General  Judson  Kilpatrick,  and  the 
artillery  reduced  to  the  minimum,  one  gun  per 
one  thousand  men. 

The  whole  force  was  moved  rapidly,  and 
grouped  about  Atlanta  on  the  fourteenth  No- 
vember. 

In  the  mean  time,  Captain  0.  M.  Poe  had 
thoroughly  destroyed  Atlanta,  save  its  mere 
dwelling-houses  and  churches,  and  the  right 
wing,  with  General  Kilpatrick's  cavalry,  was  put 
in  motion  in  the  direction  of  Jonesboro  and  Mc- 
Donough,  with  orders  to  make  a  strong  feint  on 
Macon,  to  cross  the  Ocmulgee  about  Planters' 
Mills,  and  rendezvous  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Gordon  in  seven  days,  exclusive  of  the  day  of 
march.  On  the  same  day,  General  Slocum  moved 
with  the  Twentieth  corps  by  Decatur  and  Stone 
Mountain,  with  orders  to  tear  up  the  railroad 
from  Social  Circle  to  Madison,  to  burn  the  large 
and  important  railroad-bridge  across  the  Oconee, 
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east  of  Madison,  and  turn  south  and  reach  Mil- 
ledgeville on  the  seventh  day,  exclusive  of  the 
day  of  march.  In  person  I  left  Atlanta  on  the 
sixteenth,  in  company  with  the  Fourteenth  corps, 
Brevet  Major-General  Jeff.  C.  Davis,  by  Lithonia, 
Covington,  and  Shady  Dale,  directly  on  Milledge- 
ville.  All  the  troops  were  provided  with  good 
wagon  trains,  loaded  with  ammunition  and  sup- 
plies, approximating  twenty  days'  bread,  forty 
days'  sugar  and  coffee,  a  double  allowance  of  salt 
for  forty  days,  and  beef  cattle  equal  to  forty 
days'  supplies.  The  wagons  were  also  supplied 
with  about  three  days'  forage,  in  grain.  All 
were  instructed,  by  a  judicious  system  of  forag- 
ing, to  maintain  this  order  of  things  as  long  as 
possible,  living  chiefly  if  not  solely  upon  the 
country,  which  I  knew  to  abound  in  corn,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  meats. 

My  first  object  was  of  course  to  place  my  army 
jn  the  very  heart  of  Georgia,  interposing  between 
Macon  and  Augusta,  and  obliging  the  enemy  to 
divide  his  forces  to  defend  not  only  those  points, 
but  Millen,  Savannah,  and  Charleston.  All  my 
calculations  were  fully  realized.  During  the 
twenty-second,  General  Kilpatrick  made  a  good 
feint  on  Macon,  driving  the  enemy  within  his  in- 
trenchments,  and  then  drew  back  to  Griswold- 
ville,  where  Walcott's  brigade  of  infantry  joined 
him  to  cover  that  flank,  whilst  Howard's  trains 
were  closing  up  and  his  men  scattered  breaking 
up  railroads.  The  enemy  came  out  of  Macon 
and  attacked  Walcott  in  position,  but  was  so 
roughly  handled  that  he  never  repeated  the  ex- 
periment. On  the  eighth  day  after  leaving  At- 
lanta, namely,  on  the  twenty-third,  General  Slo- 
cura  occupied  Milledgeville  and  the  important 
bridge  across  the  Oconee  there  ;  and  Generals 
Howard  and  Kilpatrick  were  in  and  about  Gor- 
don. 

General  Howard  was  then  ordered  to  move 
eastward,  destroying  the  railroad  thoroughly  in 
his  progress,  as  far  as  Tennille  Station,  opposite 
Sandersville,  and  General  Slocum  to  move  to 
Sandersville  by  two  roads.  General  Kilpatrick 
was  ordered  to  Milledgeville  and  thence  move 
rapidly  eastward,  to  break  the  railroad  which 
leads  from  Millen  to  Augusta,  then  to  turn  upon 
Millen  and  rescue  our  prisoners  of  war,  supposed 
to  be  confined  at  that  place. 

I  accompanied  the  Twentieth  corps  from  Mil- 
ledgeville to  Sandersville,  approaching  which 
place  on  the  twenty-fifth,  we  found  the  bridges 
across  Buffalo  Creek  burned,  which  delayed  us 
three  hours.  The  next  day  we  entered  Sanders- 
ville, skirmishing  with  Wheeler's  cavalry,  which 
offered  little  opposition  to  the  advance  of  the 
Twentieth  and  Fourteenth  corps,  entering  the 
place  almost  at  the  same  moment. 

General  Slocum  was  then  ordered  to  tear  up 
and  destroy  the  Georgia  Central  Railroad  from 
Station  13  (Tennille)  to  Station  10,  near  the 
crossing  of  the  Ogeechee,  one  of  his  corps  sub- 
stantially following  the  railroad,  the  other  by 
way  of  Louisville,  in  support  of  Kilpatrick's  cav- 
alry. In  person  I  shifted  to  the  right  wing,  and 
accompanied    the    Seventeenth    corps,    General 


Blair,  on  the  south  of  the  railroad  till  abreast 
of  Station  9£,  (Barton.)  General  Howard  in 
person,  with  the  Fifteenth  corps,  keeping  fur- 
ther to  the  right  and  about  one  day's  march 
ahead,  ready  to  turn  against  the  flank  of  any 
enemy  who  should  oppose  our  progress.  At 
Barton  I  learned  that  Kilpatrick's  cavalry  had 
reached  the  Augusta  Railroad  about  Waynes- 
boro, where  he  ascertained  that  our  prisoners 
had  been  removed  from  Millen,  and  there- 
fore the  purpose  of  rescuing  them,  upon  which 
we  had  set  our  hearts,  was  an  impossibility. 
But  as  Wheeler's  cavalry  had  hung  around  him, 
and  as  he  had  retired  to  Louisville  to  meet  our 
infantry,  in  pursuance  of  my  instructions,  not  to 
risk  battle  unless  at  great  advantage,  I  ordered 
him  to  leave  his  wagons  and  all  incumbrances 
with  the  left  wing,  and  moving  in  the  direction 
of  Augusta,  if  Wheeler  gave  him  the  opportunity, 
to  indulge  him  with  all  the  fighting  he  wanted. 
General  Kilpatrick,  supported  by  Baird's  division 
of  infantry,  of  the  Fourteenth  corps,  again  moved 
in  the  direction  of  Waynesboro,  and  encounter- 
ing Wheeler  in  the  neighborhood  of  Thomas's 
Station,  attacked  him  in  position,  driving  him 
from  three  successive  lines  of  barricades  hand- 
somely through  Waynesboro  and  across  Brier 
Creek,  the  bridges  over  which  he  burned,  and 
then  with  Baird's  division  rejoined  the  left  wing, 
which  in  the  mean  time  had  been  marching  by 
easy  stages  of  ten  miles  a  day  in  the  direction  of 
Lumpkin's  Station  and  Jacksonboro. 

The  Seventeenth  corps  took  up  the  destruction 
of  the  railroad  at  the  Ogeechee  near  Station  10, 
and  continued  it  to  Millen,  the  enemy  offering 
little  or  no  opposition,  although  preparations  had 
seemingly  been  made  at  Millen. 

On  the  third  of  December,  the  Seventeenth 
corps,  which  I  accompanied,  was  at  Millen ;  the 
Fifteenth  corps,  General  Howard,  was  south  of 
the  Ogeechee,  opposite  Station  7,  (Scarboro  ;)  the 
Twentieth  corps,  General  Slocum,  on  the  Augus- 
ta Railroad,  about  four  miles  north  of  Millen, 
near  Buckhead  Church;  and  the  Fourteenth 
corps,  General  JefF.  C.  Davis,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Lumpkin's  Station,  on  the  Augusta  Rail- 
road. 

All  were  ordered  to  march  in  the  direction  of 
Savannah,  the  Fifteenth  corps  to  continue  south 
of  the  Ogeechee,  the  Seventeenth  to  destroy  the 
railroad  as  far  as  Ogeechee  Church,  and  four 
days  were  allowed  to  reach  the  line  from  Ogee- 
chee Church  to  the  neighborhood  of  Halley's 
Ferry  on  the  Savannah  River.  All  the  columns 
reached  their  destination  on  time,  and  continued 
to  march  on  their  several  roads.  General  Davis 
following  the  Savannah  River  road,  General  Slo- 
cum the  middle  road  by  way  of  Springfield,  Gen- 
eral Blair  the  railroad,  and  General  Howard  still 
south  and  west  of  the  Ogeechee,  with  orders  to 
cross  to  the  east  bank  opposite  "  Eden  Station," 
or  Station  No.  2. 

As  we  approached  Savannah,  the  country  be- 
came more  marshy  and  difficult,  and  more  ob- 
structions were  met  in  the  way  of  felled  trees 
where  the  roads  crossed  the  creek-swamps  on 
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narrow  causeways.     But  our  pioneer  companies 
were  well  organized,  and  removed  these  obstruc- 
tions in  an  incredibly  short  time.     No  opposition 
from  the  enemy  worth  speaking  of  was  encoun- 
tered until  the  heads  of  the  columns  were  within 
fifteen  miles  of  Savannah,  where  all  the  roads 
leading  to  the  city  were  obstructed  more  or  less 
by  felled  timber,  with  earthworks  and  artillery. 
But  these  were   easily  turned  and  the  enemy 
driven  away,  so  that  by  the  tenth  of  December 
the  enemy  was  driven  within  his  lines  at  Savan- 
nah.    These   followed   substantially  a  swampy 
creek  which  empties  into  the  Savannah  River 
about  three  miles  above  the  city,  across  to  the 
head  of  a  corresponding  stream  which  empties 
into  the  Little  Ogeechee.     These  streams  were 
singularly  favorable  to  the  enemy  as  a  cover,  be- 
ing very  marshy,    and   bordered   by  rice-fields 
which  were  flooded  either  by  the  tide-water  or  by 
inland  ponds,  the  gates  to  which  were  controlled 
and  covered  by  his  heavy  artillery.     The  only 
approaches  to  the  city  were  by  five  narrow  cause- 
ways, namely,  the  two  railroads,  and  the  Augusta, 
the  Louisville,  and  the  Ogeechee  dirt  roads,  all 
of  which  were  commanded  by  heavy  ordnance, 
too  strong  for  us  to  fight  with  our  light  field- 
guns.     To  assault  an  enemy  of  unknown  strength 
at  such  a  disadvantage,  appeared  to  me  unwise, 
especially  as  I  had  so  successfully  brought  my 
army,  almost  unscathed,  so  great  a  distance,  and 
could  surely  attain  the  same  result  by  the  oper- 
ation of  time. 

I  therefore  instructed  my  army  commanders 
to  closely  invest  the  city  from  the  north  and 
west,  and  to  reconnoitre  well  the  ground  in  their 
fronts  respectively,  whilst  I  gave  my  personal 
attention  to  opening  communication  with  our 
fleet,  which  I  knew  was  waiting  for  us  in  Tybee, 
Wassaw,  and  Ossabaw  Sounds. 

In  approaching  Savannah,  General  Slocum 
struck  the  Charleston  Railroad  near  the  bridge, 
and  occupied  the  river-bank  as  his  left  flank, 
where  he  had  captured  two  of  the  enemy's  river- 
boats  and  had  prevented  two  others  (gunboats) 
from  coming  down  the  river  to  communicate  with 
the  city ;  while  General  Howard,  by  his  right 
flank,  had  broken  the  Gulf  Railroad  at  Fleming's 
and  Way  Station,  and  occupied  the  railroad  itself 
down  to  the  Little  Ogeechee,  near  Station  1, 
so  that  no  supplies  could  reach  Savannah  by  any 
of  its  accustomed  channels. 

We,  on  the  contrary,  possessed  large  herds  of 
cattle,  which  we  had  brought  along  or  gathered 
in  the  country,  and  our  wagons  still  contained 
a  reasonable  amount  of  breadstuffs  and  other 
necessaries,  and  the  fine  rice  crops  of  the  Savan- 
nah and  Ogeechee  rivers  furnished  to  our  men 
and  animals  a  large  amount  of  rice  and  rice- 
straw. 

We  also  held  the  country  to  the  south  and 
west  of  the  Ogeechee  as  foraging  ground. 

Still,  communication  with  the  fleet  was  of  vital 
importance,  and  I  directed  General  Kilpatrick  to 
cross  the  Ogeechee  by  a  pontoon-bridge,  to  re- 
connoitre Fort  McAllister,  and  to  proceed  to  St. 
Catherine's  Sound,  in  the  direction  of  Sunbury 


or  Kilkenny  Bluff,  and  open  communication  with 
the  fleet.  General  Howard  had  previously,  by 
my  direction,  sent  one  of  his  best  scouts  down 
the  Ogeechee  in  a  canoe  for  a  like  purpose.  But 
more  than  this  was  necessary.  We  wanted  the 
vessels  and  their  contents,  and  the  Ogeechee 
River,  a  navigable  stream  close  to  the  rear  of  our 
camps,  was  the  proper  avenue  of  supply. 

The  enemy  had  burned  the  road-bridge  across 
the  Ogeechee,  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Camo- 
chee,  known  as  "King's  Bridge."  This  was  re- 
constructed in  an  incredibly  short  time  in  the 
most  substantial  manner  by  the  Fifty-eighth  In- 
diana, Colonel  Buel,  under  the  direction  of  Captain 
Reese,  of  the  Engineer  corps,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  thirteenth  December,  the  Second  divi- 
sion of  the  Fifteenth  corps,  under  command  of 
Brigadier-General  Hazen,  crossed  the  bridge  to 
the  west  bank  of  the  Ogeechee,  and  marched 
down  with  orders  to  carry  by  assault  Fort  Mc- 
Allister, a  strong  inclosed  redoubt,  manned  by 
two  companies  of  artillery  and  three  of  infantry, 
in  all  about  two  hundred  men,  and  mounting 
twenty-three  guns,  en  barbette,  and  one  mortar. 
General  Hazen  reached  the  vieinity  of  Fort 
McAllister  about  one  p.m.,  deployed  his  division 
about  the  place,  with  both  flanks  resting  upon 
the  river,  posted  his  skirmishers  judiciously  be- 
hind the  trunks  of  trees  whose  branches  had 
been  used  for  abattis,  and  about  five  p.m.  assault- 
ed the  place  with  nine  regiments  at  three  points, 
all  of  them  successfully.  I  witnessed  the  assault 
from  a  rice-mill  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river, 
and  can  bear  testimony  to  the  handsome  manner 
in  which  it  was  accomplished. 

Up  to  this  time  we  had  not  communicated 
with  our  fleet.  From  the  signal-station  at  the 
rice-mill  our  officers  had  looked  for  two  days 
over  the  rice-fields  and  salt  marsh  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Ossabaw  Sound,  but  could  see  nothing  of 
it.  But  while  watching  the  preparations  for  the 
assault  on  Fort  McAllister,  we  discovered  in  the 
distance  what  seemed  to  be  the  smoke-stack  of  a 
steamer,  which  became  more  and  more  distinct, 
until  about  the  very  moment  of  the  assault  she 
was  plainly  visible  below  the  Fort,  and  our  signal 
was  answered.  As  soon  as  I  saw  our  colors  fair- 
ly planted  upon  the  walls  of  McAllister,  in  com- 
pany with  General  Howard,  I  went  in  a  small 
boat  down  to  the  Fort,  and  met  General  Hazen, 
who  had  not  yet  communicated  with  the  gunboat 
below,  as  it  was  shut  out  to  him  by  a  point  of 
timber.  Determined  to  communicate  that  night, 
I  got  another  small  boat  and  a  crew,  and  pulled 
down  the  river  till  I  found  the  tug  Dandelion, 
Captain  Williamson,  U.S.N.,  who  informed  me 
that  Captain  Duncan,  who  had  been  sent  by 
General  Howard,  had  succeeded  in  reaching  Ad- 
miral Dahlgren  and  General  Foster,  and  that  he 
was  expecting  them  hourly  in  Ossabaw  Sound. 
After  making  communications  to  those  officers, 
and  a  short  communication  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment, I  returned  to  Fort  McAllister  that  night, 
and  before  daylight  was  overtaken  by  Major 
Strong,  of  General  Foster's  staff,  advising  me 
that  General  Foster  had  arrived  in  the  Ogeechee, 
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near  Fort  McAllister,  and  was  very  anxious  to 
meet  me  on  board  his  boat.  I  accordingly  re- 
turned with  him,  and  met  General  Foster  on 
board  the  steamer  Nemaha ;  and  after  consulta- 
tion, determined  to  proceed  with  him  down  the 
sound,  in  hopes  to  meet  Admiral  Dahlgren.  But 
we  did  not  meet  him  until  we  reached  Wassaw 
Sound,  about  noon.  I  there  went  on  board  the 
Admiral's  flag-ship,  the  Harvest  Moon,  after  hav- 
ing arranged  with  General  Foster  to  send  us  from 
Hilton  Head  some  siege  ordnance,  and  some  boats 
suitable  for  navigating  the  Ogeechee  River.  Ad- 
miral Dahlgren  very  kindly  furnished  me  with  all 
the  data  concerning  his  fleet  and  the  numerous 
forts  that  guarded- the  inland  channels  between 
the  sea  and  Savannah.  I  explained  to  him  how 
completely  Savannah  was  invested  at  all  points 
save  only  the  plank-road  on  the  South-Carolina 
shore,  known  as  the  "Union  Causeway,"  which 
I  thought  I  could  reach  from  my  left  flank  across 
the  Savannah  River.  I  explained  to  him  that  if 
he  would  simply  engage  the  attention  of  the  forts 
along  Wilmington  channel,  atBeaulieu  and  Rose- 
dew,  I  thought  I  could  carry  the  defences  of 
Savannah  by  assault  as  soon  as  the  heavy  ord- 
nance arrived  from  Hilton  Head. 

On  the  fifteenth,  the  Admiral  carried  me  back 
to  Fort  McAllister,  whence  I  returned  to  our  lines 
in  the  rear  of  Savannah. 

Having  received  and  carefully  considered  all 
the  reports  of  division  commanders,  I  determined 
to  assault  the  lines  of  the  enemy  as  soon  as  my 
heavy  ordnance  came  from  Port  Royal,  first 
making  a  formal  demand  for  surrender.  On  the 
seventeenth,  a  number  of  thirty-pounder  Parrott 
guns  having  reached  King's  Bridge,  I  proceeded 
in  person  to  the  headquarters  of  Major-General 
Slocum,  on  the  Augusta  road,  and  despatched 
thence  into  Savannah,  by  flag  of  truce,  a  formal 
demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  place,  and  on 
the  following  day  received  an  answer  from  Gen- 
eral Hardee,  refusing  to  surrender. 

In  the  mean  time,  further  reconnoissances  from 
our  left  flank  had  demonstrated  that  it  was  im- 
practicable or  unwise  to  push  any  considerable 
force  across  the  Savannah  River,  for  the  enemy 
held  the  river  opposite  the  city  with  iron-clad 
gunboats,  and  could  destroy  any  pontoons  laid 
down  by  us  between  Hutchinson's  Island  and 
the  South-Carolina  shore,  which  would  isolate 
any  force  sent  over  from  that  flank.  I  therefore 
ordered  General  Slocum  to  get  into  position  the 
siege-guns  and  make  all  the  preparations  neces- 
sary to  assault,  and  to  report  to  me  the  earliest 
moment  when  he  could  be  ready,  whilst  I  should 
proceed  rapidly  round  by  the  right  and  make  ar- 
rangements to  occupy  the  Union  Causeway  from 
the  direction  of  Port  Royal.  General  Foster  had 
already  established  a  division  of  troops  on  the 
peninsula  or  neck  between  the  Coosawhatchie 
and  Tullifinney  rivers,  at  the  head  of  Broad  River, 
from  which  position  he  could  reach  the  railroad 
with  his  artillery. 

I  went  to  Port  Royal  in  person,  and  made  ar- 
rangements to  reenforce  that  command  by  one 
or  more  divisions  under  a  proper  officer,  to  as- 


sault and  carry  the  railroad,  and  thence  turn  to- 
ward Savannah  until  it  occupied  the  causeway  in 
question.  I  went  on  board  the  Admiral's  flag- 
ship, the  Harvest  Moon,  which  put  to  sea  the 
night  of  the  twentieth.  But  the  wind  was  high, 
and  increased  during  the  night,  so  that  the  pilot 
judged  Ossabaw  Bar  impassable,  and  ran  into 
Tybee,  whence  we  proceeded  through  the  inland 
channels  into  Wassaw  Sound,  and  thence  through 
Romney  Marsh.  But  the  ebb-tide  caught  the 
Harvest  Moon,  and  she  was  unable  to  make  the 
passage.  Admiral  Dahlgren  took  me  in  his  barge, 
and  pulling  in  the  direction  of  Vernon  River,  we 
met  the  army  tug  Red  Legs,  bearing  a  message 
from  my  Adjutant,  Captain  Dayton,  of  that  morn- 
ing, the  twenty -first,  to  the  effect  that  our  troops 
were  in  possession  of  the  enemy's  lines,  and  were 
advancing  without  opposition  into  Savannah,  the 
enemy  having  evacuated  the  place  during  the 
previous  night. 

Admiral .  Dahlgren  proceeded  up  the  Vernon 
River  in  his  barge,  while  I  transferred  to  the  tug, 
in  which  I  proceeded  to  Fort  McAllister,  and 
thence  to  the  rice-mill ;  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  twenty-second  rode  into  the  city  of  Savannah, 
already  occupied  by  our  troops. 

I  was  very  much  disappointed  that  Hardee  had 
escaped  with  his  garrison,  and  had  to  content 
myself  with  the  material  fruits  of  victory  without 
the  cost  of  life  which  would  have  attended  a  gen- 
eral assault.  The  substantial  results  will  be  more 
clearly  set  forth  in  the  tabular  statements  of  heavy 
ordnance  and  other  public  property  acquired,  and 
it  will  suffice  here  to  state,  that  the  important  city 
of  Savannah,  with  its  valuable  harbor  and  river, 
was  the  chief  object  of  the  campaign. 

With  it  we  acquire  all  the  forts  and  heavy 
ordnance  in  its  vicinity,  with  large  stores  of  am- 
munition, shot  and  shells,  cotton,  rice,  and  other 
valuable  products  of  the  country.  We  also  gain 
locomotives  and  cars,  which,  though  of  little  use 
to  us  in  the  present  condition  of  the  railroads, 
are  a  serious  loss  to  the  enemy,  as  well  as  four 
steamboats  gained,  and  the  loss  to  the  enemy  of 
the  iron-clad  Savannah,  one  ram,  and  three  trans- 
ports blown  up  or  burned  by  them  the  night  be- 
fore. / 

Formal  demand  having  been  made  for  the  sur- 
render, and  having  been  refused,  I  contend  that 
every  thing  within  the  line  of  intrenchments  be- 
longs to  the  United  States,  and  I  shall  not  hesi- 
tate to  use  it  if  necessary  for  public  purposes. 
But  inasmuch  as  the  inhabitants  generally  have 
manifested  a  friendly  disposition,  I  shall  disturb 
them  as  little  as  possible  consistently  with  the 
military  rights  of  present  and  future  military 
commanders,  without  remitting  in  the  least  our 
just  rights  as  captors. 

After  having  made  the  necessary  orders  for  the 
disposition  of  the  troops  in  and  about  Savannah, 
I  ordered  Captain  0.  M.  Poe,  Chief-Engineer,  to 
make  a  thorough  examination  of  the  enemy's 
works  in  and  about  Savannah,  with  a  view  to 
making  it  conform  to  our  future  uses.  New  lines 
of  defences  will  be  built,  embracing  the  city  pro- 
per, Forts  Jackson,   Thunderbolt,   and   Pulaski 
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retained,  with  slight  modifications  in  their  arma- 
ment and  rear  defences.  All  the  rest  of  the  ene- 
my's forts  will  be  dismantled  and  destroyed,  and 
their  heavy  ordnance  transferred  to  Hilton  Head, 
where  it  can  be  more  easily  guarded. 

Our  base  of  supplies  will  be  established  in 
Savannah,  as  soon  as  the  very  difficult  obstruc- 
tions placed  in  the  river  can  be  partially  removed. 
These  obstructions  at  present  offer  a  very  serious 
impediment  to  the  commerce  of  Savannah,  con- 
sisting of  crib-work  of  logs  and  timber  heavily 
bolted  together  and  filled  with  the  cobble-stones 
which  formerly  paved  the  streets  of  Savannah. 
All  the  channels  below  the  city  were  found  more 
or  less  filled  with  torpedoes,  which  have  been 
removed  by  order  of  Admiral  Dahlgren,  so  that 
Savannah  already  fulfils  the  important  part  it 
was  designed  in  our  plans  for  the  future. 

In  thus  sketching  the  course  of  events  con- 
nected with  this  campaign,  I  have  purposely 
passed  lightly  over  the  march  from  Atlanta  to 
the  sea-shore,  because  it  was  made  in  four  or 
more  columns,  sometimes  at  a  distance  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  miles  from  each  other,  and  it  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  attend  but  one.  Therefore,  I 
have  left  it  to  the  army  and  corps  commanders 
to  describe  in  their  own  language  the  events 
which  attended  the  march  of  their  respective 
columns.  These  reports  are  herewith  submitted, 
and  I  beg  to  refer  to  them  for  further  details. 
I  would  merely  sum  up  the  advantages  which  I 
conceive  have  accrued  to  us  by  this  march. 

Our  former  labors  in  North-Georgia  had  de- 
monstrated the  truth  that  no  large  army,  carry- 
ing with  it  the  necessary  stores  and  baggage,  can 
overtake  and  capture  an  inferior  force  of  the  ene- 
my in  his  own  country.  Therefore,  no  alterna- 
tive was  left  me  but  the  one  I  adopted,  namely, 
to  divide  my  forces,  and  with  the  one  part  act 
offensively  against  the  enemy's  resources,  while 
with  the  other  I  should  act  defensively,  and  in- 
vite the  enemy  to  attack,  risking  the  chances  of 
battle. 

In  this  conclusion  I  have  been  singularly  sus- 
tained by  the  results.  General  Hood,  who,  as  I 
have  heretofore  described,  had  moved  to  the  west- 
ward, near  Tuscumbia,  with  a  view  to  decoy  me 
away  from  Georgia,  finding  himself  mistaken,  was 
forced  to  choose  either  to  pursue  me,  or  to  act 
offensively  against  the  other  part,  left  in  Tennes- 
see. He  adopted  the  latter  course,  and  General 
Thomas  has  wisely  and  well  fulfilled  his  part  of 
the  grand  scheme,  in  drawing  Hood  well  up  into 
Tennessee  until  he  could  concentrate  all  his  own 
troops,  and  then  turn  upon  Hood,  as  he  has  done, 
and  destroy  or  fatally  cripple  his  army.  That 
part  of  my  army  is  so  far  removed  from  me,  that 
I  leave,  with  perfect  confidence,  its  management 
and  history  to  General  Thomas. 

I  was  thereby  left  with  a  well-appointed  army 
to  sever  the  enemy's  only  remaining  railroad 
communications  eastward  and  westward,  for  over 
one  hundred  miles,  namely,  the  Georgia  State 
Railroad,  which  is  broken  up  from  Fairburn 
Station  to  Madison  and  the  Oconee,  and  the 
Central  Railroad  from  Gordon  clear  to  Savannah, 


with  numerous  breaks  on  the  latter  road  from 
Gordon  to  Eatonton,  and  from  Millen  to  Augusta, 
and  the  Savannah  and  Gulf  Railroad.  We  have 
also  consumed  the  corn  and  fodder  in  the  region 
of  country  thirty  miles  on  either  side  of  a  line 
from  Atlanta  to  Savannah,  as  also  the  sweet  po- 
tatoes, cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  and  poultry,  and  have 
carried  away  more  than  ten  thousand  horses  and 
mules,  as  well  as  a  countless  number  of  their 
slaves.  I  estimate  the  damage  done  to  the  State 
of  Georgia  and  its  military  resources  at  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars  ;  at  least  twenty  millions 
of  which  has  inured  to  our  advantage,  and  the 
remainder  is  simple  waste  and  destruction.  This 
may  seem  a  hard  species  of  warfare,  but  it  brings 
the  sad  realities  of  war  home  to  those  who  have 
been  directly  or  indirectly  instrumental  in  involv- 
ing us  in  its  attendant  calamities. 

The  campaign  has  also  placed  this  branch  of 
my  army  in  a  position  from  which  other  great 
military  results  may  be  attempted,  besides  leav- 
ing in  Tennessee  and  North-Alabama  a  force 
which  is  amply  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  chances 
of  war  in  that  region  of  our  country. 

Since  the  capture  of  Atlanta  my  staff"  is  un- 
changed, save  that  General  Barry,  Chief  of  Artil- 
lery, has  been  absent,  sick,  since  our  leaving 
Kingston.  Surgeon  Moore,  United  States  Army, 
is  Chief  Medical  Director,  in  place  of  Surgeon 
Kittoe,  relieved  to  resume  his  proper  duties  as  a 
Medical  Inspector. 

Major  Hitchcock,  A.  A.  G.,  has  also  been  added 
to  my  staff,  and  has  been  of  great  assistance  in 
the  field  and  office. 

Captain  Dayton  still  remains  as  my  Adjutant 
General.  All  have,  as  formerly,  fulfilled  their 
parts  to  my  entire  satisfaction. 

In  the  body  of  my  army  I  feel  a  just  pride. 
Generals  Howard  and  Slocum  are  gentlemen 
of  singular  capacity  and  intelligence,  thorough 
soldiers  and  patriots,  working  day  and  night,  not 
for  themselves,  but  for  their  country  and  their 
men. 

General  Kilpatrick,  who  commanded  the  caval- 
ry of  this  army,  has  handled  it  with  spirit  and 
dash  to  my  entire  satisfaction,  and  kept  a  superior 
force  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  from  even  approach- 
ing our  infantry  columns  or  wagon-trains.  His 
report  is  full  and  graphic.  All  the  division  and 
brigade  commanders  merit  my  personal  and  offi- 
cial thanks,  and  I  shall  spare  no  efforts  to  secure 
them  commissions  equal  to  the  rank  they  have 
exercised  so  well.  As  to  the  rank  and  file,  they 
seem  so  full  of  confidence  in  themselves,  that  I 
doubt  if  they  want  a  compliment  from  me ;  but  I 
must  do  them  the  justice  to  say  that,  whether 
called  on  to  fight,  to  march,  to  wade  streams,  to 
make  roads,  clear  out  obstructions,  build  bridges, 
make  "corduroy,"  or  tear  up  railroads,  they  have 
done  it  with  alacrity  and  a  degree  of  cheerfulness 
unsurpassed.  A  little  loose  in  foraging,  they 
"  did  some  things  they  ought  not  to  have  done," 
yet  on  the  whole  they  have  supplied  the  wants 
of  the  army  with  as  little  violence  as  could  be 
expected,  and  as  little  loss  as  I  calculated.  Some 
of  these  foraging  parties  had  encounters  with  the 
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enemy  which  would,  in  ordinary  times,  rank  as 
respectable  battles. 

The  behavior  of  our  troops  in  Savannah  has 
been  so  manly,  so  quiet,  so  perfect,  that  I  take  it 
as  the  best  evidence  of  discipline  and  true  cour- 
age. Never  was  a  hostile  city  filled  with  women 
and  children,  occupied  by  a  large  army  with  less 
disorder,  or  more  system,  order,  and  good  gov- 
ernment. The  same  general  and  generous  spirit 
of  confidence  and  good  feeling  pervades  the  army 
which  it  has  ever  afforded  me  especial  pleasure  to 
report  on  former  occasions. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  express  my 
heartfelt  thanks  to  Admiral  Dahlgren  and  the 
officers  and  men  of  his  fleet,  as  also  to  General 
Foster  and  his  command  for  the  hearty  welcome 
given  us  on  our  arrival  at  the  coast,  and  for  their 
ready  and  prompt  cooperation  in  all  measures 
tending  to  the  result  accomplished. 

I  send,  herewith,  a  map  of  the  country  through 
which  we  have  passed ;  reports  from  General 
Howard,  General  Slocum,  and  General  Kilpatrick, 
and  their  subordinates  respectively,  with  the  usu- 
al lists  of  captured  property,  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  prisoners  of  war  taken  and  rescued,  as 
also  copies  of  all  papers  illustrating  the  campaign, 
all  of  which  are  respectfully  submitted  by 
Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  T.  Sherman, 

Major-General. 

MAJOR-GENERAL    HOWARD'S    REPORTS. 

Headquarters  Department  and  Army     ) 

op  the  Tennessee,  > 

Savannah,  Georgia,  December  28, 1864.  ) 

Captain  L.  M.  Dayton,  Aid-de-Oamp : 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  operations  of  the  army  of  the 
Tennessee  from  the  taking  of  Atlanta  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Savannah  campaign. 

In  accordance  with  Special  Field  Orders  No. 
64,  dated  September  fourth,  1864,  from  Military 
Division  of  Mississippi,  headquarters  the  army  of 
the  Tennessee,  consisting  of  parts  of  three  corps, 
Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  and  Seventeenth,  were  placed 
in  position  in  the  vicinity  of  East-Point.  Ar- 
rangements were  made  and  the  troops  quite  well 
supplied  with  clothing,  provisions,  and  whatever 
else  was  needed.  Notwithstanding  we  had  but  one 
line  of  railroad,  over  which  to  draw  our  supplies, 
we  were  able  to  obtain  every  thing  in  sufficient 
quantity  except  forage,  which  was  never  abun- 
dant, and,  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  supply  from 
the  country  was  exhausted,  the  artillery  horses 
and  other  animals  began  to  deteriorate. 

Occasionally  guerrillas  and  raiding  parties  of 
the  enemy's  cavalry  broke  our  road,  which  ren- 
dered the  prospect  of  continuous  supplies  preca- 
rious at  best. 

During  the  month  of  September,  I  effected  a 
consolidation  of  the  army  of  the  field  into  two 
corps,  the  Fifteenth  and  Seventeenth.  The  por- 
tion on  the  Mississippi  constituted  the  Sixteenth 
corps.  This  subserved  the  double  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  two  corps  in  the  field  and  fa- 
cilitating the  transaction  of  business. 

It  having  been  ascertained,  beyond  a  doubt, 


that  Hood  was  crossing  the  Chattahoochee,  Bri- 
gadier-General Corse  moved  his  two  brigades  at 
East-Point  to  form  a  junction  with  the  one  al- 
ready at  Rome,  leaving  Atlanta  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  September,  in  pursuance  of  General 
Sherman's  order. 

I  had  had  intimation  from  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  that,  in  case  Hood  attempted  to  strike 
his  communications  south  of  the  Etowah,  he 
would  turn  on  him. 

When  General  Corse  moved,  it  was  yet  uncer- 
tain as  to  Hood's  intention.  He  was,  therefore, 
directed,  with  the  force  at  Rome,  to  act  against 
any  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  move  on  Bridgeport 
from  the  direction  of  Gadsden.  General  Sher- 
man further  directed,  by  verbal  instructions,  that 
this  force  act  as  an  observing  one  ready  to  strike 
in  any  direction  the  enemy  might  be  discovered 
moving. 

As  soon  as  Hood's  intentions  were  fully  devel- 
oped, the  general  movement  northward  com- 
menced. 

Pursuant  to  Special  Field  Orders  No.  83,  from 
General  Sherman,  the  army  of  the  Tennessee 
moved,  October  fourth,  from  East-Point  to  Smyrna 
camp-ground,  making  a  toilsome  march  of  twen- 
ty-one miles  over  a  bad  road. 

The  Fifteenth  corps  was  commanded  by  Major- 
General  P.  Joseph  Osterhaus,  and  the  Seven- 
teenth by  Brigadier-General  T.  E.  G.  Ransom. 

The  fifth  of  October,  the  army  moved  to  Culp's 
farm,  which  was  the  prolongation  of  the  works 
of  Kenesaw  Mountain.  On  the  fourth,  it  was 
well  ascertained  that  Hood's  entire  army,  except- 
ing Wheeler's  cavalry,  had  moved  up  abreast  of 
Marietta,  struck  the  railroad  between  that  place 
and  Allatoona,  and,  with  a  part  of  his  force  at 
least,  was  moving  on  Allatoona. 

General  Sherman  signalled  from  Kenesaw,  the 
telegraph  wires  having  been  cut  by  the  enemy, 
for  General  Corse  to  move  to  Allatoona  at  once 
with  his  whole  command.  General  Corse  re- 
ports, that  he  started  at  once  with  three  regi- 
ments on  the  cars  and  arrived  at  one  a.m.  on  the 
morning  of  the  fifth  instant.  He  sent  his  train 
back  for  more  troops,  but,  owing  to  an  accident, 
the  train  was  considerably  delayed  in  returning. 
After  General  Corse's  arrival,  his  reinforcements 
and  the  garrison  made  up  an  aggregate  of  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty -four.  The 
General  reports  that  as  early  as  two  a.m.  a  brisk 
fire  had  opened  on  the  skirmish  line,  and  before 
dawn  the  enemy  was  pressing  on  all  sides  so  as 
to  necessitate  reenforcing  the  outer  posts. 

General  Corse,  assisted  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Tourtellotte,  Fourth  Minnesota  regiment,  had 
made  every  disposition  possible  for  the  defence 
of  Allatoona  Pass ;  though  the  place  was  na- 
turally a  strong  one,  yet  it  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected that  a  garrison  of  less  than  two  thousand 
men  could  hold  out  against  an  enemy  so  numer- 
ous as  to  be  able  to  completely  surround  the 
place. 

After  a  brisk  cannonade  from  the  south  and 
west,  kept  up  for  some  two  hours,  at  half-past 
eight  a.m.  the  rebel  General,  S.  D.  French,   pe- 
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remptorily  demanded  the  surrender  of  Allatoona, 
11  to  avoid  a  needless  effusion  of  blood."  Gen- 
eral Corse  instantly  replied  :  "  We  are  prepared 
for  the  needless  effusion  of  blood  whenever  it  is 
agreeable  to  you." 

The  storm  then  broke  upon  the  little  garrison, 
and  raged  with  great  fury  for  nearly  the  whole 
day,  but  finally  the  enemy  was  driven  from 
every  position,  and  the  garrison  left  in  posses- 
sion of  the  field. 

I  call  special  attention  to  the  accompanying 
report  of  Brigadier-General  Corse,  which  affords 
a  full  and  graphic  account  of  this  remarkable 
battle.  Our  losses  were  quite  heavy.  The  ag- 
gregate killed  and  wounded  being  seven  hundred 
and  seven  ;  among  the  wounded,  Colonel  Richard 
Rowell,  Seventh  Illinois  veteran  infantry,  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Tourtellotte,  Fourth  Minne- 
sota infantry,  both  of  whom  were  complimented 
for  remarkable  gallantry.  Also  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Corse,  quite  severely  wounded  about  mid- 
day. He  never  left  the  field,  and  imbued  every 
body  with  his  own  energy  and  spirit.  The 
garrison  buried  two  hundred  and  thirty-one 
rebel  dead ;  captured  four  hundred  and  eleven 
prisoners.  Among  the  prisoners,  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Young.  We  captured  three  stand  of  colors 
and  eight  hundred  stand  of  arms. 

While  this  battle  was  transpiring,  a  portion  of 
the  army  of  the  Cumberland  had  reached  Pine 
Hill,  and  the  army  of  the  Ohio  was  moving  out 
on  the  Burnt  Hickory  Road,  threatening  the  en- 
emy's flank  and  rear.  Doubtless  these  opera- 
tions, together  with  the  success  of  the  garrison 
at  Allatoona,  determined  Hood  to  withdraw  and 
try  another  experiment. 

Pursuant  to  Special  Field  Orders  No.  87,  from 
your  headquarters,  the  army  of  the  Tennessee 
took  up  a  position  between  Big  Shanty  and  Ken- 
esaw  Mountain,  on  the  evening  of  the  eighth. 

In  accordance  with  special  direction  from  Gen- 
eral Sherman,  this  army  moved  from  its  camp  on 
the  evening  of  the  tenth,  and  made  a  forced 
march  to  Kingston,  making  a  distance  of  thirty- 
eight  miles  with  scarcely  a  halt. 

During  the  twelfth,  the  march  was  continued 
to  the  vicinity  of  Rome.  A  brigade  of  General 
Hazen's  division  was  taken  by  cars  directly  to 
Rome  from  Allatoona,  as  soon  as  my  head  of 
column  had  arrived  at  that  place.  This  was  in 
anticipation  that  Hood  might  make  an  attempt 
on  Rome. 

General  Corse  with  his  division  and  that  bri- 
gade and  a  battery  of  artillery,  crossed  the 
Etowah  on  the  thirteenth,  and  made  a  reconnois- 
sance  with  a  view  to  develop  the  force  guarding 
the  bridge,  by  which  the  enemy  crossed  the 
Coosa  some  sixteen  miles  below.  This  move  was 
simultaneous  with  that  of  the  army  of  the  Ohio, 
and  the  cavalry  on  the  other  bank. 

The  fact  that  Hood  had  completely  crossed  the 
Coosa  and  moved  northward  toward  Resaca  and 
Dalton  with  his  entire  army  was  ascertained, 
whereupon  I  was  ordered  by  General  Sherman  to 
move  at  once  to  Resaca,  sending  on  one  division 
by  cars  from  Adairsville. 


General  Ransom,  with  the  Seventeenth  corps, 
took  a  cross-road  which  was  muddy,  rough,  and 
extremely  difficult  for  wagons.  He  arrived  at 
Adairsville  about  twelve  midnight ;  finding  cars 
there,  he  sent  Belknap's  division  straight  on  to 
Resaca. 

General  Raum,  of  General  John  E.  Smith's 
division,  was  garrisoning  that  place.  He  had 
been  able  to  show  so  bold  a  front  that  the  en- 
emy, probably  still  having  Allatoona  in  mind, 
did  not  attack  him  except  with  a  skirmish  line. 
Hood,  however,  demanded  the  surrender  of  Re- 
saca with  a  threat  to  take  no  prisoners  in  case  of 
being  obliged  to  carry  it  by  assault.  But  while 
he  was  parleying  with  the  garrison  at  Resaca, 
large  bodies  of  his  army  were  on  the  railroad 
northward,  where  he  captured  the  garrisons  at 
Tiltori  and  Dalton  ;  the  latter,  under  command 
of  Colonel  Johnson,  of  the  Forty-fourth  colored 
regiment,  was  surrendered  by  him  without  a 
blow. 

The  railroad  track  was  pretty  effectually  de- 
stroyed for  upward  of  twenty  miles  in  this  vicin- 
ity. The  army,  except  Corse's  division  left  at 
Rome,  continued  its  march  and  arrived  in  Re- 
saca on  the  fourteenth.  Immediately  the  wagon- 
bridge,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  a  freshet, 
was  reconstructed  and  a  reconnoissance  made  to- 
ward Snake  Creek  Gap  by  a  regiment  of  General 
Ransom's  command,  which  came  upon  the  en- 
emy about  six  miles  from  Resaca,  developing 
what  appeared  to  be  quite  a  strong  force,  prob- 
ably the  enemy's  rearguard. 

General  Sherman  arrived  at  Resaca  on  the 
evening  of  the  fourteenth,  where  he  issued  Spe- 
cial Field  Orders  No.  91.  Pursuant  to  this,  the 
army  of  Tennessee  marched  on  the  morning  of  the 
fifteenth,  and  came  upon  the  enemy's  rearguard, 
probably  a  small  brigade  in  intrenchments,  cov- 
ering the  mouth  of  Snake  Creek  Gap. 

General  Stanley  was  moving  to  the  right  to 
pass  over  the  ridge  north  of  the  Gap,  so  that  the 
army  of  the  Tennessee  simply  pressed  the  en- 
emy's front  with  a  skirmish  line,  waiting  for  his 
position  to  be  turned  by  Stanley.  The  enemy's 
force,  however,  was  so  small  that  a  simple  threat 
upon  his  right  flank,  as  if  to  turn  it,  caused  him 
to  abandon  the  position  and  run  over  the  ridge 
and  through  the  gap.  On  reaching  its  mouth  we 
found  the  pass  badly  obstructed  by  felled  trees  ; 
these  obstructions  continued  for  upward  of  five 
miles.  The  infantry  did  not  cease  its  march  a 
moment,  going  over  the  trunks  of  trees  and 
through  the  bushes,  pushing  forward  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  while  general  and  staff-officers,  with 
dismounted  orderlies  and  detachments  of  pio- 
neers, as  fast  as  they  came  up,  went  to  work 
vigorously  to  clear  away  the  obstructions  for  the 
artillery  and  wagons.  Smaller  trees  were  thrown 
out  bodily,  the  larger  ones  cut  and  cleared  away 
with  great  rapidity,  so  that  the  pass  was  render- 
ed practicable,  and  the  head  of  the  wagon  train 
reached  the  western  opening  by  seven  p.m. 

The  army  encamped  for  the  night  near  this 
opening.  In  accordance  with  Special  Field  Or- 
ders, No.  92,  from  your  headquarters,  the  army 
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marched  toward  Ship's  Gap,  the  Fifteenth  corps, 
Major-General  Osterhaus,  leading. 

His  first  division,  Brigadier-General  Wood  com- 
manding, encountered  the  enemy's  skirmishers 
not  far  from  the  summit  of  Taylor's  Ridge. 
What  is  called  Ship's  Gap  is  a  slight  depression 
in  the  ridge,  over  which  the  road  winds  in  a  cir- 
cuitous manner,  seeking  a  gradual  ascent  along 
the  spurs. 

General  Wood  confronted  the  rebels  with  con- 
siderable force,  and  then  threw  a  regiment  around 
their  flank,  capturing  between  thirty  and  forty 
of  them.  The  rest  gave  way  and  fled,  where- 
upon the  advance  was  pushed  about  a  mile  be- 
yond the  ridge,  and,  with  the  rest  of  the  army, 
went  into  camp  for  the  night. 

In  accordance  with  Special  Field  Orders,  No. 
94,  from  Headquarters  Military  Division  Missis- 
sippi, the  command  moved  forward  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  encamped  at  La  Fayette. 

On  the  eighteenth,  the  army  of  the  Tennessee 
continued  its  march  along  the  La  Fayette  and 
Summerville  road  to  the  vicinity  of  Summerville, 
crossing  the  Chattooga  River  near  Tryon's  Fac- 
tory. The  bridge  across  the  stream  had  been 
partially  destroyed,  but  was  quickly  repaired  by 
the  pioneer  corps. 

On  the  following  day,  the  command  moved  to 
Alpine,  and  on  the  twentieth  pushed  on  by  two 
routes  to  Galesville,  the  Fifteenth  corps  moving 
to  the  right  on  the  Shinbone  Valley  road,  via 
Davis's  Cross-Roads,  and  the  Seventeenth  corps 
on  the  direct  road  passing  through  Ringgold. 

Pursuant  to  Special  Field  Orders,  No.  99, 
Headquarters  Military  Division  Mississippi,  the 
arm}'-  moved  on  the  old  Alabama  road,  and  took 
up  a  position  on  Little  River,  throwing  a  strong 
advance-guard  across  the  river,  toward  Blue 
Pond.  This  position  was  maintained  until  the 
twenty-eighth.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  a 
bridge  was  thrown  across  Little  River,  and 
Woods's  and  Hazen's  divisions  of  the  Fifteenth 
corps,  with  two  batteries  of  artillery,  Major-Gen- 
eral Osterhaus  commanding,  made  a  reconnois- 
sance  in  the  direction  of  Tarkeytown,  and  devel- 
oped the  enemy  in  some  force,  occupying  hastily- 
constructed  works,  extending  across  the  valley 
from  the  mountain  to  the  river.  After  a  slight 
skirmish  the  enemy  retired,  and  our  forces  fell 
back,  having  accomplished  the  object  of  the 
movement. 

Bridges  having  been  built  across  the  Chattoo- 
ga, and  a  pontoon  having  been  laid  over  the 
Coosa,  the  trains  moved  in  advance  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  twenty-eighth,  and  were  all  across 
these  rivers  at  daylight  on  the  twenty-ninth. 

The  army  followed  across  these  rivers,  the  rear- 
guard completely  destroying  the  bridges,  and 
encamped  on  Cowan's  Creek,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  pushed  on  to  Cave  Spring. 

On  the  first  of  November,  the  command  moved 
on  parallel  roads  from  Cave  Spring  to  Cedar 
Town,  and  on  the  following  day  pushed  forward 
in  the  same  order,  the  Seventeenth  corps  reach- 
ing Van  Wert,  and  the  Fifteenth  encamping  a 
few  mile\  south  of  Van  Wert.     The  army  con- 


tinued its  march,  and  on  the  night  of  the  third, 
both  corps  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  Dallas. 
On  the  following  day,  the  Seventeenth  corps 
moved  to  Lost  Mountain,  while  the  Fifteenth  pro- 
ceeded in  the  direction  of  Powder  Springs. 

The  movement  continued,  and  the  whole  com- 
mand reached  Smyrna  camp-ground  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  fifth,  and  went  into  position,  facing 
westward,  Seventeenth  corps  on  the,  right,  and 
Fifteenth  corps  on  the  left. 

I  have  omitted  to  mention  the  death  of  Briga- 
dier-General T.  E.  G.  Ransom,  and  will  here  in- 
troduce an  order  published  to  the  troops,  whilst 
the  impression  of  his  character  was  vivid  and  his 
loss  peculiarly  felt : 
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Headquarters  Department  and  Army 
of  the  Tennessee, 
Cedar  Town,  Georgia,  November  1, 1864. 

General  Field  Orders  No.  21 :  The  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  army  of  the  Tennessee  will 
hear  with  deep  sorrow  and  regret  the  news  of 
the  death  of  Brigadier-General  T.  E.  G.  Ransom, 
lately  commanding  Seventeenth  army  corps. 

General  Ransom  was  ill  at  the  very  beginning 
of  this  campaign,  but  was  unwilling  to  leave  the 
field,  and  hoping  the  attack  of  the  fell  disease 
which  caused  his  death  was  but  temporary,  he 
did  not  cease  day  or  night,  as  was  ever  his  wont, 
to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  in  his  country's 
service. 

When  the  army  reached  Galesville,  Alabama, 
he  was  compelled,  by  aggravated  symptoms,  to 
relinquish  his  command,  and  now  we  learn  that 
on  the  twenty-eighth  ultimo,  while  being  carried 
on  a  stretcher  to  Rome,  he  died.*  General  Ran- 
som was  much  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him, 
and  this  army  has  lost  one  of  its  most  useful  offi- 
cers and  brightest  ornaments.  His  noble  record 
is  too  familiar  to  need  recounting  here. 

While  with  me,  in  command  of  his  division  of 
the  Sixteenth  corps,  after  the  wound  of  Major- 
General  Dodge,  in  command  of  that  corps  at  At- 
lanta and  Jonesboro,  and  then  in  command  of  the 
Seventeenth  corps  during  the  present  vigorous 
operations,  ho  showed  himself  an  officer  of  the 
highest  order  of  merit,  as  also  a  man  of  a  pure 
and  elevated  character.  It  is  with  a  feeling  of 
deep  sorrow  at  our  loss  that  I  refer  to  this  young 
man,  so  full  of  promise,  so  enthusiastic  in  his 
country's  cause,  so  untiring  in  his  exertions  to 
thwart  the  wicked  men  who  have  raised  their 
hands  against  us  ;  but  he  has  done  well  his  part, 
and,  like  so  many  other  of  our  comrades  who 
have  worked  with  us,  he  has  gone  peacefully  to 
the  haven  of  rest.  We  will  cherish  his  brighf 
memory,  and  strive  to  attain  his  irreproachable 
character.  0.  0.  Howard, 

Major-General. 

I  have  said  very  little  in  my  brief  sketch  of 
this  remarkable  campaign  of  nearly  three  hundred 
miles  marching,  of  the  methods  of  procuring  sup- 
plies. 

We  were  directed  by  the  General-in-Chief  to 

*  I  subsequently  learned  that  the  General  was  taken  from  the 
litter,  and  was  resting  at  a  comfortable  house  when  he  died. 
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take  ten  days,  but  so  far  as  forage  is  concerned, 
we  did  not  have  it,  and  could  not  procure  it. 

After  the  first  day,  we  found  large  fields  of 
good  grass  in  the  vicinity  of  Smyrna  camp- 
ground and  Marietta.  At  every  halt,  these  fields 
were  covered  with  the  horses,  mules,  and  cattle 
belonging  to  the  army. 

We  lost  large  numbers  of  the  poorer  mules 
and  artillery  horses  at  first,  and,  in  fact,  till  after 
passing  Ship's  Gap.  As  the  ration-wagons  be- 
came empty,  the  poorer  mules  were  attached 
and  sent  to  Chattanooga,  and  the  good  ones  re- 
tained. At  Resaca,  at  Rome,  and  at  places  in 
the  vicinity  of  Rome,  considerable  transportation 
was  broken  up  and  mules  assigned  to  the  artil- 
lery, so  as  to  be  able  to  move  it.  At  Galesville, 
pursuant  to  directions  from  General  Sherman, 
the  artillery  was  reduced  to  one  battery  to  a  di- 
vision ;  by  exchanges,  the  good  horses  were  at- 
tached to  the  retained  batteries,  and  the  rest  sent 
to  Rome  and  Chattanooga. 

We  found  plenty  of  forage,  after  passing  Tay- 
lor's Ridge,  in  the  different  valleys,  down  as  far 
as  Little  River.  Vann's  Valley  is  very  fertile, 
and  was  filled  with  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  flour, 
pigs,  cattle,  sheep,  and  fowl. 

Cedar  Town  and  its  vicinity  also  gave  us  plen- 
ty of  corn.  The  animals  continued  to  improve, 
and  the  command  was  well  supplied  with  pro- 
visions up  to  our  return  to  Smyrna  camp-ground. 
At  this  place  we  remained  till  the  thirteenth  of 
November,  preparing  for  the  ensuing  campaign. 
During  the  twelfth,  the  army  of  the  Tennessee 
destroyed  the  railroad  from  Big  Shanty  to  the 
Chattahoochee  River,  burning  the  ties  and  bend- 
ing the  rails,  a  stretch  of  road  twenty-two  miles 
in  extent. 

On  the  thirteenth,  the  army  marched  to  the 
vicinity  of  Atlanta  ;  encamped  near  Whitehall. 

While  the  sick,  and  the  surplus  stores  of  every 
kind  that  had  accumulated  at  Atlanta,  were  being 
removed  to  Chattanooga  and  Nashville,  General 
Corse  was  having  the  same  thing  done  at  Rome. 
On  the  tenth,  after  having  destroyed  the  pub- 
lic storehouses,  he  evacuated  Rome,  and  set  out 
for  Atlanta,  reaching  its  vicinity  on  the  evening 
of  the  fourteenth. 

General  John  E.  Smith's  division,  which  had 
been  guarding  the  railroad  during  our  Atlanta 
campaign,  and  parts  of  which  were  located  at 
Allatoona  and  Resaca,  had  concentrated  near 
Cartersville  by  the  tenth  of  November,  and 
reached  Atlanta  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth. 

By  breaking  up  the  line  of  communication,  my 
army  was  increased  in  effective  force  by  above 
two  divisions,  which  had  been  detached. 

After  the  reestablishment  of  the  railroad, 
quite  a  large  number  of  recruits  joined  the  differ- 
ent regiments,  so  that  the  effective  force  for  the 
coming  campaign  reached  an  aggregate  of  nearly 
thirty  thousand.  Taking  every  thing  into  con- 
sideration, the  campaign  of  three  hundred  miles, 
which  General  Hood  inaugurated  with  so  much 
eclat,  was  to  our  army  a  positive  advantage — 
both  men  and  animals  were  better  prepared  for 
future  operations  at  its  end  than  at  its  beginning, 


and  we  certainly  made  more  than  a  replacement 
of  the  damage  done  by  Hood  along  our  line  ot 
communication. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

0.  0.  Howard, 

Major-General 
THE    CAMPAIGN    OP    SAVANNAH. 

Headquarters  Department  and  Army  ) 

of  tite  tennesseb,  v 

Savannah,  Georgia,  December  28, 1864.     ) 

Captain  L.  M.  Dayton,  Aid-de-Camp : 

Captain  :  The  campaign  of  Savannah  is  so 
closely  connected  with  the  campaign  into  Ala- 
bama, just  closed,  and  I  have  so  carefully  stated 
the  strength  of  my  army,  and  left  it  concentrated 
at  Atlanta,  where  it  remained  but  one  day,  that 
I  will  not  weary  you  with  a  repetition. 

General  Sherman's  Field  Orders  Nos.  115  and 
119,  issued  from  Kingston,  Georgia — so  remark- 
able for  completeness,  and  so  explicit  that  they 
could  not  be  misunderstood,  have  been  faith- 
fully adhered  to.  They  were  the  means  of  initi- 
ating preparations  fully  adequate  to  the  work 
that  has  been  accomplished. 

My  command  consisted  of  two  army  corps, 
the  Fifteenth,  Major-General  P.  J.  Osterhaus,  ot 
four  divisions,  as  follows :  First  division,  Briga- 
dier-General Woods  ;  Second  division,  Brigadier- 
General  W.  B.  Hazen  ;  Third  division,  Brigadier- 
General  John  E.  Smith  ;  Fourth  division,  Bri- 
gadier-General J.  M.  Corse. 

The  Seventeenth  corps,  Major-General  F.  P. 
Blair  commanding,  consisted  of  three  divisions, 
as  follows  :  First  division,  Major-General  Joseph 
A.  Mower  ;  Third  division,  Brigadier-General  M. 
D.  Leggett ;  Fourth  division,  Brigadier-General 
Giles  A.  Smith ;  one  regiment  of  cavalry,  First 
Alabama;  one  engineer  regiment,  First  Missouri ; 
and  a  bridge-train  of  sufficient  capacity  to  throw 
two  bridges  across  any  stream  that  we  found  en 
route. 

At  Gordon,  I  made  the  following  report,  which 
I  will  re-submit  without  change  : 

Headquarters  Department  and  Army  ) 

of  the  Tennessee,  t 

Gordon,  Georgia,  November  23, 1864.     j 

Major-General  W.  T.  Sherman: 

General  :  In  accordance  with  Special  Field 
Order  No.  124,  from  your  headquarters,  dated 
November  fourteenth,  1864,  my  command  march- 
ed from  Whitehall,  near  Atlanta,  in  two  columns. 
The  left  column,  Major-General  Blair  command- 
ing, took  the  direct  McDonough  road.  This 
column  consisted  of  the  Seventeenth  corps, 
bridge-train,  engineer  regiment,  and  supply -train 
of  General  Kilpatrick's  cavalry,  the  whole  pre- 
ceded by  the  First  Alabama  regiment.  The  right 
column  of  the  Fifteenth  corps,  Major-General 
Osterhaus  commanding  department  headquarter 
train,  and  the  herds  of  cattle. 

This  column  moved  via  Rough  and  Ready, 
turning  to  the  left  toward  McDonough,  about 
five  miles  from  Jonesboro. 

Upon  the  evening  of  the  fifteenth,  the  com- 
mand went  into  camp  ;  Kilpatrick  near  Jones- 
boro, the  heads  of  the  two  infantry  columns  near 
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Stockbridge.  Kilpatrick  met  the  enemy's  caval- 
ry skirmishers  near  East-Point,  and  drove  them 
before  him  to  the  crossing  of  Flint  River.  Os- 
terhaus  met  them  not  far  from  Rough  and  Ready, 
and  again  in  the  vicinity  of  Stockbridge.  He 
found  encamped  at  that  point  Lewis's  brigade  of 
rebel  cavalry,  reported  nine  hundred  strong. 

November  16,  1864. — The  command  marched 
to  the  vicinity  of  McDonough  by  three  routes. 
General  Osterhaus  met  the  enemy's  cavalry  at 
the  crossing  of  Cotton  River.  They  retreated 
rapidly,  setting  fire  to  the  bridge.  Some  mount- 
ed infantry  that  he  had  in  advance  drove  them 
from  the  bridge  in  time  to  put  out  the  fire,  and 
save  every  thing  but  the  planking.  The  bridge 
was  immediately  repaired,  and  detained  the  col- 
umn just  forty  minutes. 

General  Kilpatrick  crossed  the  Flint  River  at 
the  bridge  near  Jonesboro,  at  seven  a.m.  Find- 
ing the  enemy  had  left  that  place,  he  followed 
him  to  Lovejoy,  where  he  occupied  the  strong 
position  there,  having  two  brigades  of  cavalry 
and  two  pieces  of  artillery,  and  holding  the  old 
rebel  works.  The  General  charged  the  works 
with  dismounted  cavalry,  and  carried  them,  driv- 
ing back  the  enemy.  Subsequently,  the  enemy's 
artillery  was  overtaken  by  another  charging  col- 
umn, and  captured.  He  drove  the  enemy  be- 
yond Bear  Station,  capturing  over  fifty  prisoners. 
He  then  moved  to  the  left,  and  encamped  on  the 
Griffin  and  McDonough  road. 

November  17,  1864. — Moved  to  Jackson  and 
its  vicinity  in  three  columns,  encamping  the  right 
near  Indian  Springs,  and  the  left  at  Hendrick's 
Mill.  General  Kilpatrick  moved  to  Towaligo 
Creek.  Some  cavalry  of  the  enemy  crossed  the 
creek,  burning  the  bridges. 

November  18,  1864. — The  nearest  division  was 
pushed  to  Hatting's  or  Planters'  Factory  early 
next  morning,  and  a  part  of  it  crossed  over  by 
the  ferry.  The  bridge  arrived  at  about  ten  a.m., 
was  laid,  and  the  troops  commenced  crossing  at 
one  p.m.  ;  during  that  day  and  night,  General 
Blair's  corps,  Third  division,  Fifteenth  corps,  and 
all  the  cavalry  had  crossed.  The  hill  on  the  east 
side  was  steep,  and  the  heavy  rain  during  the 
night  rendered  the  ascent  extremely  difficult. 
On  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth  instant,  regi- 
ments were  detailed  in  each  division  to  assist  the 
trains  in  getting  up  the  hill.  The  Fifteenth 
corps,  following  the  cavalry,  took  country  roads 
to  Hillsborough.  The  Seventeenth  corps  moved 
to  the  vicinity  of  Hillsborough,  via  Monticello. 
The  roads  now  becoming  very  heavy,  the  prog- 
ress was  slow.  We  had  two  bridges  at  the  point 
of  crossing,  and  they  were  kept  full  all  day. 
Yet  the  crossing  was  not  completed  by  the  rear- 
guard until  the  morning  of  the  twentieth  instant. 

November  20,  1864. — The  command  moved  on 
Gordon  in  two  columns,  General  Kilpatrick,  with 
his  cavalry,  taking  the  Clinton  road  and  the  river- 
road  toward  Macon.  General  Osterhaus,  with 
the  bridge-train,  cavalry-train,  etc.,  moved  to- 
ward Clinton  ;  General  Blair,  with  his  command, 
via  Bluntsville.  The  head  of  the  right  column 
encamped  at  Clinton,  and  the  left  near  Fortsville. 


General  Kilpatrick  waited  at  Clinton  until  the 
arrival  of  the  head  of  the  infantry  column  at 
twelve  m.,  when  he  moved  out  toward  Macon,  on 
the  left  Macon  road. 

He  met  the  enemy's  cavalry  about  four  miles 
from  Macon,  drove  them  in,  and  charged  their 
works,  defended  by  infantry  and  artillery.  The 
head  of  his  column  got  inside  the  works,  but  could 
not  hold  them.  He  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
railroad,  and  destroyed  about  one  mile  of  the 
track.  The  road  was  struck  in  two  or  three 
places  by  the  cavalry,  beside  the  above,  and  a 
train  of  cars  burned.  It  rained  hard  during  the 
entire  night. 

November  21,  1864. — The  cavalry  took  up  an 
advance  position  covering  all  roads  debouching 
from  Macon.  General  Blair  continued  his  march 
direct  on  Gordon,  reaching  that  place  with  his 
leading  division.  The  right  column  was  subdi- 
vided ;  two  divisions,  with  small  trains,  taking 
the  road  toward  Irwinton,  and  the  rest,  with 
headquarters,  bridge-train,  cattle,  etc.,  moving 
on  the  direct  Gordon  road.  The  centre  and  left 
column  met  at  a  point,  six  miles  from  Gordon, 
called  Pitt's  Mill,  where  the  centre  made  a  paral- 
lel road  into  Gordon.  Only  the  division  of  Gen- 
eral G.  A.  Smith,  however,  reached  Gordon  on  the 
twenty-first. 

November  22,  1864. — The  troops  and  trains 
were  closed  up  toward  Gordon,  excepting  Gen- 
eral Woods's  division,  who  was  directed  to  take 
up  a  strong  position  on  the  Irwinton  road,  and 
make  a  demonstration  toward  Macon.  The  de- 
monstration was  made  by  General  Walcott's  bri- 
gade, in  conjunction  with  the  cavalry  on  the  dif- 
ferent roads.  The  rebel  cavalry,  in  force,  made 
a  charge  early  in  the  morning,  capturing  one  of 
our  cavalry  picket-posts,  estimated  forty-five  men 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 

Quite  a  little  action  grew  out  of  it,  in  which 
there  was  charging  and  counter-charging  of  cav- 
alry, when,  finally,  the  enemy  were  driven  from 
the  field  in  confusion,  Walcott's  infantry,  skir- 
mishing, lending  a  hand. 

In  the  afternoon,  Walcott  had  taken  up  a  po- 
sition, two  miles  in  advance  of  his  division,  to- 
ward Macon,  having  two  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
had  thrown  up  rail  barricades,  when  he  was  at- 
tacked by  quite  a  large  body  of  infantry,  accom- 
panied by  some  artillery — probably  a  battery  of 
four  guns.  The  assault  was  made  with  great 
vigor,  but  was  met  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
completely  repulsed. 

The  action  continued  for  some  three  hours. 
Walcott  was  assisted  by  a  regiment  of  cavalry 
on  either  flank.  General  Woods  was  present 
during  the  action,  and  General  Osterhaus  part  of 
the  time.  I  regret  to  say  that  General  Walcott — 
than  whom  there  is  not  a  braver  or  better  offi- 
cer— was  wounded ;  but  I  hope  not  seriously. 
The  conduct  of  the  troops,  both  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry, was  highly  commended  by  the  general 
officers  present. 

On  my  arrival  at  Gordon,  I  directed  General 
Blair  to  send  forward  the  First  Alabama  cavalry 
and  General  G.  A.   Smith's  division  some  eight 
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or  ten  miles  toward  the  Oconee  bridge,  which  he 
did  ;  with  instructions  to  move  forward  to-day, 
and,  if  possible,  to  secure  that  bridge,  and  plank 
it  over  for  infantry  to  cross. 

November  23,  1864— The  Fourth  division,  Fif- 
teenth corps,  with  bridge-train,  having  roads 
that  were  almost  impassable,  only  reached  the 
vicinity  of  Clinton  at  night.  This  morning,  fifty- 
five  to  fifty-six  mule-teams  have  been  sent  to  assist 
the  pontoon-train  through.  General  Woods's  di- 
vision is  moving  up  this  way,  abreast  of  General 
Corse  ;  General  Hazen  moving  toward  Irwinton  ; 
General  Blair  moving  along  the  railroad,  and  de- 
stroying it. 

I  propose,  with  your  sanction,  to  move  across 
the  Oconee  River  at  two  points  ;  one,  six  miles 
below  the  railroad  bridge  at  Ball's  Ferry  ;  the 
other,  two  and  a  half  miles  above  the  railroad 
bridge  at  Jackson's  Ferry.  I  have  already  for- 
warded to  you  despatches  captured.  Prisoners 
still  estimate  the  strength  of  the  enemy  in  our 
vicinity  about  ten  thousand.  The  attack  on 
Walcott  was  made,  I  think,  by  militia,  mingled 
with  some  old  troops  retained  at  Macon.  The 
number  of  prisoners  of  war  in  my  hands:  In 
the  Seventeenth  corps,  thirty-five  enlisted  men  ; 
in  the  Fifteenth  corps,  eighty  enlisted  men.  To- 
tal, one  hundred  and  fifteen.  I  believe  the  cav- 
alry have  some  fifty  or  sixty  more  in  addition. 

We  have  about  forty-five  wounded  of  our  own 
men.  The  number  of  bales  of  cotton  reported 
officially  to  have  been  burned  is  two  thousand 
one  hundred  and  thirty.  A  large  cotton-factory, 
known  as  Ocmulgee  Mill  or  Planters'  Factory  on 
the  map — containing  one  thousand  five  hundred 
spindles,  and  giving  employment  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  hands,  and  some  twenty  cotton-gins — 
have  also  been  destroyed. 

We  have  found  the  country  full  of  provisions 
and  forage,  and  have  almost  completely  supplied 
ourselves,  drawing  very  little  upon  our  rations. 

The  above  estimate  is  independent  of  what 
has  been  done  by  the  cavalry.  I  regret  to  sa}7- 
that  quite  a  number  of  private  dwellings,  which 
the  inhabitants  have  left,  have  been  destroyed 
by  fire,  but  without  official  sanction.  Also  many 
instances  of  the  most  inexcusable  and  wanton 
acts,  such  as  the  breaking  open  of  trunks,  tak- 
ing silver  plate,  etc. 

I  have  taken  measures  to  prevent  it,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  will  be  effectual.  The  inhabitants 
are  generally  terrified,  and  believe  us  a  thousand 
times  worse  than  we  are.  Having  soldiers  in 
the  command  who  have  been  bitten  by  blood- 
hounds, permission  has  been  given  to  kill  them. 

Permit  me  to  commend  to  you  Generals  Blair 
and  Osterhaus,  and  the  officers  and  men  under 
them  ;  also  General  Kilpatrick  and  his  command, 
for  their  faithfulness,  energy,  and  untiring  exer- 
tions to  make  our  march  a  complete  success. 
While  the  pleasant  weather  lasted,  the  marches 
were  easily  made ;  but  as  soon  as  the  rains  came 
on,  the  roads  became  very  heavy,  and  the  poorer 
mules  broke  down.  But  we  have  found  a  num- 
oer  in  the  country  that  have  more  than  replaced 
our  losses. 


The  members  of  my  staff  have  given  me  ma- 
terial aid,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  reward  them 
substantially,  at  some  time,  for  faithful  services. 
Very  respectfully,  0.  0.  Howard, 

Major-General. 

P.S. — General  Osterhaus  reports  the  enemy's 
killed  on  the  field  yesterday  number  three  hun- 
dred. 0.  0.  H., 

Major-General. 

At  Irwin's  Cross-Roads,  a  second  report  was 
made,  embracing  operations  up  to  that  time,  as 
follows : 

Headquarters  Department  and  Army  ) 

of  the  Tennessee,  v 

Irwin's  Cross-Roads,  Georgia,  November  27,  1864.  ) 

Major- General  W.  T.  Sherman: 

General  :  In  accordance  with  instructions  from 
your  headquarters,  contained  in  Special  Field  Or 
der,  dated  November  twenty-third,  my  command 
marched  from  Gordon  in  two  columns,  the  Fif- 
teenth corps  via  Irwinton  to  Ball's  Ferry,  the  Seven- 
teenth corps  along  the  railroad  with  instructions 
to  cross  at  Jackson  Ferry,  two  and  a  half  miles 
north  of  railroad  bridge.  General  Giles  A.  Smith, 
who  had  preceded  his  column  with  the  First 
Alabama  cavalry,  drove  quite  a  force  of  the  ene- 
my from  two  stockades,  and  across  the  bridge. 
He  found  that  Jackson's  Ferry  was  an  old  aban- 
doned route  through  the  swamp,  completely  im- 
practicable ;  I  therefore  directed  that  General 
Blair's  corps  move  to  Ball's  Ferry.  The  two 
heads  of  column  arrived  at  Ball's  Ferry  about  the 
same  time  on  the  twenty-fifth  instant. 

A  detachment  of  the  First  Alabama  had  the  day 
before  reconnoitred  the  ferry,  finding  a  small  force 
of  the  enemy,  made  a  raft,  crossed  the  river,  and 
drove  the  enemy  back,  but  were,  subsequently, 
themselves  forced  to  re-cross  the  river  with  some 
loss. 

On  our  arrival  at  the  river  we  found  the  enemy 
with  barricades,  and  quite  an  extended  line  of 
skirmishers. 

General  Osterhaus  and  Blair  confronted  them 
with  a  line  which  extended  beyond  the  enemy's 
flanks  both  up  and  down  the  river ;  the  former 
placed  artillery  in  position  and  made  a  demon- 
stration on  the  front,  along  the  road,  while  the 
latter,  General  Blair,  sent  a  detachment  some 
two  miles  up  the  river,  under  the  direction  of 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Kirby,  of  his  staff;  Captain 
Reese,  Chief-Engineer,  assisted  them  with  boats 
to  cross  the  river ;  the  current  was  too  swift  to 
get  them  over  by  rowing,  they  were  finally  swung 
over,  after  the  fashion  of  a  flying  ferry. 

After  working  through  the  bayous  and  swamps 
till  near  morning,  his  men  reached  the  road  at  a 
point  that  was  in  rear  of  the  enemy's  position ; 
but  the  enemy  had  retreated  ;  Colonel  Kirby 
came  in  sight  of  his  rear-guard  and  wagons,  but 
could  not  overtake  them.  The  Oconee,  at  this 
place,  is  about  as  wide  as  the  Ocmulgee  at  Plant 
ers'  Ferry,  but  the  current  is  very  swift,  and 
there  are  some  two  miles  of  swampy  ground  on 
the  right  bank,  but  the  immediate  approach  to 
the  ferry  on  the  left  bank  is  very  good.     The 
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bridges  were  laid  so  that  the  troops  commenced 
crossing  in  two  columns  about  twelve  m. 

November  26. — Generals  Corse  and  Woods,  Fif- 
teenth army  corps,  reached  this  point,  between 
nine  and  ten  miles  from  the  ferry,  last  night. 
Seventeenth  corps  massed  near  the  fork  of  the 
road  that  leads  to  Station  fourteen.  The  rear  of 
the  Fifteenth  corps  is  now  crossing.  General 
Blair  has  sent  a  division  that  is  destroying  the 
railroad  from  Oconee  bridge  to  a  point  near 
Irwin's  Cross-Roads.  General  Osterhaus  has  sent 
a  force  to  destroy  the  rest  to  Station  thirteen.  I 
directed  the  wagon  bridges  across  Commissioners' 
Creek  and  the  three  bridges  across  Sandy  River 
to  be  destroyed ;  the  enemy  helped  me  them- 
selves by  destroying  the  one  nearest  the  Oconee. 

The  country  this  side  of  the  river  is  quite  open 
and  sandy,  but  there  is  plenty  of  forage  thus  far. 
Wheeler,  with  his  main  force,  passed  here  the 
day  before  yesterday. 

My  headquarters  will  remain  here  to-day. 
Respectfully,  0.  0.  Howard, 

Major-General. 

In  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  Gen- 
eral-in-Chief, dated  Sandersville,  November  twen- 
ty-seventh, 1864,  I  issued  the  following  order  : 


:\ 


Headquarters  Department  and  Army 
of  the  Tennessee, 
Irwin's  Cross-Roads,  Georgia,  November  27, 1864. 

Special  Field  Orders  No.  179  : 

V.  The  army  will  move  forward  substantially 
as  follows : 

1.  Major-Gen eral  Osterhaus  will  move  his  left 
column  of  two  (2)  divisions  by  the  Louisville 
road  to  the  intersection  of  the  Johnson  road,  and 
thence  to  "Johnson"  this  evening,  being  care- 
ful to  clear  that  intersection  at  an  early  hour  to- 
morrow morning.  His  right  column  will  move 
by  a  settlement-road  directly  to  Johnson,  start- 
ing at  seven  a.m.  to-morrow. 

2.  Major-General  Blair  will  move  on  the  Louis- 
ville road  (starting  his  column  at  seven  a.m.  to- 
morrow or  earlier,  at  his  option)  till  he  reaches 
the  nearest  parallel  road  to  the  railroad,  on  the 
south  side,  south  of  Williamson's  swamp  creek. 
He  will  follow  this  road  till  abreast  of  Station 
No.  10,  (or  Sevastopol,)  where  it  is  probable  he 
will  cross  the  "  Ogeechee." 

Major-General  Sherman  proposes  to  accompany 
this  column  in  person. 

Headquarters  will  be  at  "  Johnson"  to-morrow 
night,  the  train  moving  with  the  leading  division 
of  right  column. 

The  herds  of  cattle  (other  than  those  belong- 
ing to  divisions)  will  follow  the  right  column  to 
"  Johnson,"  a  regiment  from  the  rear  division  of 
which  will  remain  at  this  point  till  every  thing  is 
passed,  and  will  then  follow  on  to  "  Johnson," 
carefully  guarding  all  roads  leading  South. 

By  order  of  Major-General  0.  0.  Howard. 

S.  L.  Tagoart, 

Captain  and  Assistant  Adjutant- General. 

The  above  order  was  literally  conformed  to, 
excepting  that  a  portion  of  General  Corse's  divi- 
sion bore  to  the  right  and  entered  Wrightsville, 


the  capital  of  Johnson  county.  Some  consider- 
able difficulty  arose  from  the  numerous  roads 
through  the  pine  woods,  and  from  the  fact  that 
neither  citizens  nor  negroes  knew  of  such  a  place 
as  Johnson's  Cross-Roads. 

At  night  of  the  twenty-eighth, the  command  en- 
camped, the  centre  column  near  Riddleville  ;  the 
left  abreast  on  the  Sandersville  and  Savannah 
road ;  and  the  right,  consisting  of  one  brigade  and 
a  battery  of  artillery,  at  Wrightsville. 

The  next  day,  twenty-ninth,  the  two  lower 
columns  nearly  formed  a  junction  ;  the  advance, 
under  General  Woods,  encamping  near  Summer- 
ville,  and  the  rest  along  the  lower  Savannah  road 
and  near  Sunderland's  Mill,  some  seven  miles  to 
to  the  rear  of  General  Woods  ;  the  Seventeenth 
cosps  on  the  upper  Savannah  road,  abreast  of 
Station  No.  10  of  the  Georgia  Central  Railroad. 

The  character  of  the  country,  open  pine  woods, 
wire  grass  ;  quite  a  number  of  swamps  along  the 
Ohospee  River  and  its  tributaries ;  very  few  clear- 
ings or  plantations.  Quite  a  number  of  mules 
and  horses  were  captured  in  the  swamps,  the  citi- 
zens having  run  them  off  in  the  hope  of  escap- 
ing our  army  and  Wheeler's  cavalry. 

November  30,  1864. —  Generals  Woods  and 
Corse's  divisions  pushed  on  through  Summerville 
northward,  till  they  reached  the  upper  Savannah 
road,  and  encamped  near  Deep  Creek.  General 
Blair  moved  forward  to  Station  No.  9£,  effecting 
a  crossing  of  the  Ogeechee ;  at  that  point  he  re- 
built the  wagon  bridge,  partially  destroyed,  and 
also  laid  a  pontoon-bridge  across  the  river. 

December  1. — The  three  columns  moved  as 
follows  :  the  lower  on  the  Statisborough  road,  the 
middle  upon  the  Savannah  road,  and  the  left 
along  the  Georgia  Central  Railroad,  destroying  it 
en  route. 

The  two  right  columns  encamped  opposite  Sta- 
tion No.  8.  General  Woods  securing  and  repair- 
ing the  wagon-bridge  across  the  Ogeechee  at  that 
point.  A  small  force  crossed  over  and  made  a 
break  in  the  railroad,  and  destroyed  the  depot. 

The  Seventeenth  corps  succeeded  in  reaching 
Station  No.  9. 

December  2. — The  column  preserved  the  same 
order  of  march.  General  Blair  reached  Millen, 
having  completely  destroyed  the  railroad  up  to 
that  point,  including  the  large  depot  and  con- 
siderable lumber,  railroad  ties,  etc. 

The  middle  column  encamped  near  Clifton's 
Ferry,  having  thrown  a  bridge  over  the  Ogeechee 
at  that  point,  and  sent  a  brigade  of  General 
Corse's  division  to  assist  the  Seventeenth  corps 
in  breaking  up  the  railroad.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  Scull's  Creek,  a  wide  stream,  too  deep  to 
be  forded,  was  carefully  bridged  in  two  places. 

Our  scouting-parties  hurried  on  to  Scarborough, 
a  little  below,  and  seized  a  mail  which  gave  us 
Savannah  papers  of  that  day. 

December  3. — The  Fifteenth  corps  remained  in 
position,  excepting  that  two  brigades  of  General 
Corse's  division  crossed  the  river,  and  aided  the 
Seventeenth  corps  in  destroying  the  railroad  from 
Millen  to  Scarborough.  The  Seventeenth  corps 
came  up  abreast,  encamping  near  Station  No.  7. 
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December  4. — The  central  column  marched  to 
Wilson's  Creek,  the  left  reached  Station  No.  5-£, 
having  continued  the  destruction  of  the  railroad 
up  to  that  point. 

The  right  proceeded  as  far  as  Statisborough. 
Hazen's  division  leading,  encountered  a  small 
body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  said  to  be  four  hun- 
dred strong,  and  had  a  successful  skirmish  with 
them.  The  road  being  boggy,  he  was  obliged 
to  corderoy  several  long  stretches  during  the 
day. 

December  5. — The  two  columns  of  the  Fif- 
teenth corps  moved  along  their  respective  roads 
to  a  position  nearly  opposite  Station  No.  3. 

I  was  with  the  central  column,  and  hearing 
that  some  resistance  was  offered  to  General  Blair, 
near  Ogeechee  Church,  I  caused  a  feint  of  cross- 
ing the  Ogeechee  to  be  made  at  Flat  Ford.  Some 
men  were  thrown  over  in  boats,  but  no  bridge 
was  laid.  General  Sherman  detained  General 
Blair  near  Station  No.  4£  for  the  left  wing  to 
come  up. 

December  6. — Reconnoissances  were  made  to- 
ward Wright's  Bridge  and  the  bridge  at  Eden 
Station  (Jenks's  Bridge)  with  a  view  to  saving 
them,  if  possible. 

Colonel  Williamson's  brigade  of  General  Woods's 
division  reached  the  former  in  time  to  save  much 
of  the  timber,  but  all  the  planking  and  several  of 
the  trestles  were  already  burned.  He,  however, 
constructed  a  foot-bridge  and  crossed  over  a 
small  force  which  he  pushed  forward  toward  the 
railroad. 

A  small  detachment  went  as  far  as  the  Twenty- 
Mile  Station  and  returned,  skirmishing  all  the 
way.  This  brigade  skirmished  considerably  with 
the  enemy  near  night. 

Colonel  Oliver's  brigade,  of  Hazen's  division, 
made  the  reconnnoissance  to  Jenks's  Bridge,  but 
found  the  bridge  destroyed.  I  sent  an  officer, 
Lieutenant  Harney,  with  a  select  party  to  strike 
the  Gulf  Railroad,  but  he  found  the  bridge  across 
the  Cannoucher  burned  and  the  approaches  were 
guarded  by  rebels,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to 
return  without  doing  the  work.  Another  party 
also  sent  to  try  for  a  point  higher  up  the  Cannou- 
cher for  the  same  purpose,  was  not  yet  heard 
from. 

December  7. — My  command  moved  as  follows  : 
the  First  division,  General  Woods,  remained  at 
Wright's  Bridge,  except  one  brigade  of  infantry, 
that  crossed  the  foot-bridge  and  marched  down 
the  east  bank  of  the  Ogeechee  toward  Eden  Sta- 
tion. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  pontoon  at  Jenks's  Bridge, 
the  Chief-Engineer,  Captain  C.  B.  Reese,  finding 
the  enemy  on  the  other  bank,  threw  over  a  regi- 
ment of  Colonel  Oliver's  brigade  and  cleared  the 
way.  The  bridge  was  immediately  laid.  General 
Corse's  division  had  arrived  by  this  time;  one 
brigade,  General  Rice  commanding,  crossed  over, 
met  the  enemy's  skirmishers  some  five  hundred 
yards  beyond,  drove  them  in,  and  routed  a  bat- 
talion of  rebels  behind  rail-piles  in  a  very  hand- 
some manner,  capturing  seventeen  prisoners,  and 
killing  and  wounding  several  more.    We  lost  two 


killed  and  two  or  three  wounded.  This  brigade 
then  formed  a  junction  with  General  Woods's 
brigade,  from  Wright's  Bridge,  at  Eden  Station. 
General  Hazen's  division  moved  on  to  Black 
Creek,  sending  forward  Colonel  Oliver's  brigade 
to  the  Cannoucher.  The  rest  of  the  corps  were 
encamped  near  Jenks's  Bridge.  The  Seventeenth 
corps  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  Station  No.  3, 
ceasing  to  destroy  the  railroad  after  leaving  Ogee- 
chee Church. 

December  8. — By  the  map  there  appeared  to  be 
a  road  between  the  Big  and  Little  Ogeechee  Rivers. 
As  the  enemy  was  reported  in  some  force  near 
the  Twelve-Mile  post,  having  a  line  of  works  in 
his  front,  I  resolved  to  turn  his  position  by  send- 
ing two  divisions  of  the  Fifteenth  corps  down  the 
west  bank  of  the  Ogeechee,  which  were  to  force 
a  crossing  of  the  Cannoucher,  and  sent  forward 
sufficient  force  to  break  the  Gulf  Railroad,  and 
secure,  if  possible,  King's  Bridge,  over  the  Ogee- 
chee, about  a  mile  above  the  railroad,  also  to  re- 
connoitre with  one  division  between  the  Ogeechee 
rivers.  The  movement  on  the  right  bank  led; 
General  Osterhaus  in  person  conducted  it  with 
his  First  and  Second  divisions. 

I  accompanied  General  Corse,  who  found  a 
good  ridge  road  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Big  Ogee- 
chee. We  came  upon  some  carefully  constructed 
works  some  three  miles  and  a  half  from  Station 
No.  2,  but  they  were  abandoned. 

The  road  was  obstructed  with  trees  at  several 
points,  but  the  obstructions  were  so  quickly  re- 
moved by  the  pioneers  that  the  column  did  not 
halt.  On  reaching  the  Savannah  Canal,  we  found 
the  canal  bridge  burned.  A  new  one  was  made 
in  less  than  half  an  hour.  The  Ogeechee  bridge, 
near  the  canal's  mouth,  called  Dillen's  Ferry,  a 
mile  and  a  half  above,  I  found  practicable  for 
a  pontoon-bridge. 

General  Corse  sent  forward  a  reconnoissance 
which  found  the  enemy  in  force  at  the  junction 
of  this  road  with  the  King's  Bridge  and  Savannah 
road.  General  Osterhaus  effected  a  crossing  of 
the  Cannoucher  with  a  couple  of  brigades,  as  di- 
rected. 

The  Seventeenth  corps  meanwhile  moved  up 
abreast  of  Station  No.  2,  having  much  corduroy- 
ing to  do  and  many  obstructions  to  clear  away. 

After  reaching  the  canal,  I  returned  to  the  Sta- 
tion No.  2,  and  communicated  with  General  Sher- 
man in  person.  He  was  glad  of  the  results  of 
the  reconnoissance,  but  directed  me  to  allow  Gen- 
eral Blair  to  continue  on  the  Louisville  road. 

The  next  day,  December  ninth,  the  Seventeenth 
corps  came  upon  the  enemy  in  rifle-pits,  three 
and  a  half  miles  from  Station  No.  2.  General 
Blair  drove  the  rebels  from  them,  but  soon  came 
upon  an  intrenched  line  with  guns  in  position. 

At  this  place  the  road  led  through  a  swamp 
densely  covered  with  wood  and  undergrowth,  pe- 
culiar to  this  region.  The  swamp  was  apparently 
impassable,  yet  General  Blair  moved  three  lines 
of  battle,  preceded  by  a  skirmish-line,  along  on 
the  right  and  left  of  the  road  for  some  two  or 
three  miles,  occasionally  in  water  knee-deep.  He 
drove  the  enemy  from  every  position  where  he 
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made  a  stand,  and  encamped  for  the  night  near 
the  Station  No.  1. 

The  Fifteenth  corps  marched  as  follows :  the 
detached  brigades  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Sa- 
vannah and  Gulf  Railroad  at  different  points,  and 
destroying  it. 

The  Third  division,  General  John  E.  Smith, 
closed  upon  General  Corse  at  the  canal.  As  soon 
as  he  was  within  supporting  distance,  General 
Corse  moved  forward  toward  Savannah.  He  en- 
countered about  six  hundred  rebel  infantry  with 
two  pieces  of  artillery  near  the  Cross-Roads.  His 
advanced  brigade  quickly  dislodged  them,  captur- 
ing one  piece  of  artillery  and  several  prisoners. 
He  followed  them  up  across  the  Little  Ogeechee, 
and  by  my  direction,  took  up  a  strong  position 
about  twelve  miles  from  Savannah,  sent  a  detach- 
ment which  broke  the  Gulf  Railroad.  His  ad- 
vance crossed  the  Little  Ogeechee,  and  halted 
about  eight  miles  from  the  city.  King's  Bridge 
had  been  burned  by  the  rebels.  All  the  enemy's 
force  was  withdrawn  from  Osterhaus's  front  in 
the  morning,  except  the  independent  garrison  at 
Fort  McAllister,  situated  on  the  right  bank  and 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Ogeechee. 

During  the  day  that  section  of  the  pontoon- 
bridge  which  had  been  with  General  Blair's  col- 
umn, was  sent  to  Dillen's  Ferry,  near  Fort  Argyle, 
and  laid  across  the  Ogeechee,  thus  substantially 
uniting  my  two  right  columns. 

December  10. — The  entire  command  closed  in 
on  the  enemy's  works  which  covered  Savannah. 
General  Osterhaus  with  the  right  column,  consist- 
ing of  General  Corse's  division,  followed  by  Gen- 
eral Hazen  on  the  King's  Bridge  road,  the  central 
column,  consisting  of  General  John  E.  Smith's 
division,  followed  by  General  Woods,  and  the 
left,  General  Blair's  corps,  Major-General  Mower's 
division  in  advance.  These  several  columns 
struck  the  enemy's  line  simultaneously  with  the 
left  wing  of  the  army.  The  nature  of  the  coun- 
try was  such  as  to  render  the  approaches  to  that 
front  extremely  difficult.  By  means  of  the  canal 
and  the  Little  Ogeechee  River  he  was  able  to 
flood  the  country  ;  besides  the  great  portion  of 
the  front  was  marshy  with  a  deep  stream  wind- 
ing through  it  under  the  cover  of  numerous  bat- 
teries of  the  enemy.  Pursuant  to  Special  Field 
Order  No.  130,  from  your  headquarters,  the  army 
of  the  Tennessee  simply  gained  ground  to  the 
right. 

With  regard  to  opening  communication  with 
the  fleet,  the  Engineer  Department  under  direc- 
tion of  Captain  C.  B.  Reese,  Chief-Engineer,  was 
instructed  to  rebuild  King's  Bridge,  which  was 
effected  by  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth. 

The  work  was  a  remarkable  one,  being  com- 
pleted in  about  two  days'  time,  considering  that 
there  was  little  left  of  the  old  bridge,  except  the 
posts.  This  bridge  measured  a  thousand  feet  in 
length. 

The  General-in-Chief,  in  the  above  order,  had  di- 
rected General  Kilpatrick  to  aid  me  in  opening 
communication  with  the  fleet.  I  therefore  sent  him 
across  the  pontoon-bridges,  near  Fort  Argyle,  to 
reconnoitre  Fort  McAllister  and  the  inlets  in  that 


vicinity,  and,  if  practicable,  to  take  the  Fort. 
General  Sherman  himself  subsequently  modified 
these  directions,  ordering  Kilpatrick  not  to  as- 
sault the  works.  General  Hazen,  of  the  Fifteenth 
corps,  was  directed  to  hold  his  division  in  readi- 
ness to  cross  King's  Bridge  the  moment  it  was 
completed,  and  take  Fort  McAllister. 

General  Kilpatrick  made  his  reconnoissance  on 
the  twelfth,  drove  in  the  outposts  at  McAllister, 
and  reported  the  Fort  defended  by  a  garrison  of 
some  two  hundred  men  with  several  heavy  guns, 
bearing  on  the  land  approaches. 

The  morning  of  the  thirteenth,  I  accompanied 
General  Sherman  to  Doctor  Cheves's  Rice-Mill, 
where  we  had  McAllister  full  in  view.  At  the 
rice-mill  a  section  of  De  Grase's  battery  was  fir- 
ing occasionally  at  the  Fort  opposite,  three  miles 
and  a  half  distant,  as  a  diversion,  having  for  its 
principal  object,  however,  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  fleet. 

During  the  day  we  watched  the  Fort  and  the 
bay,  endeavoring  to  catch  glimpses  of  the  division 
moving  upon  the  work,  and  of  vessels  belonging 
to  the  fleet. 

About  mid-day  the  rebel  artillery  at  McAllister 
opened  inland  firing  occasionally  from  three  or 
four  different  guns,  and  by  our  glasses  we  could 
observe  Hazen' s  skirmishers  firing  on  the  Fort; 
about  the  same  time  a  movable  smoke,  like  that 
from  a  steamer,  attracted  our  attention  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Ogeechee. 

Signal  communication  was  established  with 
General  Hazen,  who  gave  us  notice  that  he  had 
invested  the  Fort,  and  also  that  he  observed  the 
steamer. 

General  Sherman  signalled  him  from  the  top  of 
the  old  Rice-Mill,  that  it  was  important  to  carry 
the  Fort  by  assault  to-day. 

The  steamer  had  now  approached  near  enough 
to  draw  the  fire  of  the  Fort,  when  her  signal-flag 
was  descried.  Captain  McClintock,  aided  by 
Lieutenant  Sampson,  Signal  Officers,  speedily 
communicated  with  the  vessel,  which  proved  to  be 
a  tug,  sent  by  General  Foster  and  Admiral  Dahl- 
gren,  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  with  us. 

Just  as  the  signal  officer  of  the  steamer  in- 
quired if  McAllister  was  ours,  we  noticed  a  brisk- 
er fire  at  the  Fort,  and  our  flags  and  men  passing 
the  abattis,  through  the  ditch  and  over  the  para- 
pet, and  then  we  saw  the  men  fire  upward  in  the 
air,  and  could  distinctly  hear  their  cheer  of  tri- 
umph as  they  took  posession  of  the  Fort.  It  was 
a  gallant  assault.  General  Hazen  lost  in  killed 
and  wounded  about  ninety  men.  Of  the  garrison, 
between  forty  and  fifty  killed  and  wounded,  and 
the  rest  captured.  There  were  twenty-two  guns 
of  various  descriptions,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
ammunition  captured  in  the  Fort. 

That  night  I  accompanied  General  Sherman  in 
a  small  boat  on  a  visit  to  General  Hazen,  to  the 
Fort,  and  thence  down  the  river  to  the  steamer. 
Here  we  learned  that  Captain  Duncan  and  the 
two  scouts  that  I  had  sent  down  the  Ogeechee, 
on  arriving  at  the  Savannah  Canal,  had  succeeded 
in  passing  all  obstructions,  and  reached  the  fleet, 
and  communicated  with  Admiral  Dahlgren.  Until 
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now  I  had  been  uncertain  as  to  the  fate  of  the 
party. 

After  the  General  had  written  several  des- 
patches, we  returned  to  General  Hazen's  quarters, 
feeling  that  our  expedition  had  been  completely 
successful,  our  supplies  sure,  and  the  possession 
of  Savannah  not  far  distant.  It  having  been  in- 
timated that  our  future  plans  would  be  modified 
by  specific  instructions  from  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  General  Sherman  and  his  officers  became 
anxious  to  crown  our  success  by  the  capture  of 
Savannah.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  every 
exertion  was  made ;  heavy  guns  were  brought 
from  Hilton  Head  and  McAllister,  and  placed  in 
position  ;  the  lines  were  worked  up  closer  to  the 
enemy  along  the  dikes ;  good  batteries  construct- 
ed for  small  guns,  and  every  part  of  the  front  of 
General  Osterhaus  and  General  Blair  thoroughly 
reconnoitred  ;  light  bridges  were  constructed 
and  fascines  made  so  as  to  span  the  streams  and 
fill  up  the  ditches ;  in  brief,  every  possible  pre- 
paration was  made  to  assault  the  enemy's  works. 
The  same  was  the  case  along  General  Slocum's 
front. 

Two,  at  least,  of  my  division  commanders  fejt 
perfectly  confident  of  success,  in  case  the  assault 
should  be  made. 

While  these  preparations  were  going  on,  the 
General-in-Chief,  having  demanded  the  surrender 
of  Savannah  on  the  eighteenth  instant,  and  hav- 
ing been  refused,  had  gone  to  the  fleet,  in  order 
to  secure  cooperation  from  the  Admiral  and  Gen- 
eral Foster,  in  the  contemplated  attack.  He  left 
directions  to  get  ready,  but  not  to  strike  till  his 
return. 

The  morning  of  the  twenty-first,  about  sun- 
rise, Brigadier-General  Leggett  reported,  that  the 
enemy  had  evacuated  his  front.  Soon  the  same 
report  came  from  General  Slocum,  and  from  other 
officers.  General  Slocum  moved  at  once  and  took 
possession  of  Savannah,  the  enemy  having  with- 
drawn to  the  South-Carolina  shore.  He  had 
abandoned  heavy  guns  in  all  the  works  on  my 
front,  in  town,  and  at  the  different  forts  on  the 
coast. 

Until  now,  our  depot  had  been  at  King's 
Bridge,  where  the  army  had  built  a  good  wharf, 
and  corduroyed  the  main  road  thereto  from  our 
front,  for  the  most  of  the  way.  Besides,  the  rail- 
road between  the  Ogeechee  and  the  Altamaha 
was  completely  destroyed,  Brigadier-General  Haz- 
en,  having  the  eastern,  and  Major-Gen eral  Mower 
the  western  half.  This  work  was  completely 
done,  as  directed  in  Special  Field  Orders  No.  133, 
from  your  headquarters.  I  have  only  attempted 
to  touch  upon  the  work  really  accomplished  by 
the  right  wing  of  the  army,  and  have  purposely 
abstained  from  discussing  the  contemplated  ob- 
jects of  the  campaign.  The  former  is  best  told 
in  the  accompanying  statistical  record,  and  the 
latter  are  already  evinced  in  the  growing  confi- 
dence of  our  army  in  a  speedy  and  complete  suc- 
cess. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  toMajor- 
General  Osterhaus,  commanding  Fifteenth  corps, 
for  his  great  activity  and  energy  displayed  during 
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the  entire  campaign.  To  Major-General  Blair, 
commanding  Seventeenth  corps,  I  feel  specially 
indebted  for  his  hearty  cooperation  at  all  times, 
and  for  his  successful  accomplishment  of  the 
work  allotted  to  his  command. 

I  here  name  again  the  division  commanders, 
Major-Gen  eral  J.  A.  Mower,  Brigadier-General 
Woods,  Brigadier-General  John  E.  Smith,  Bri 
gadier-General  Leggett,  Brigadier-General  W.  B. 
Hazen,  Brigadier-General  J.  M.  Corse,  Brigadier- 
General  Giles  A.  Smith. 

I  cannot  express  too  high  commendation  of 
these  officers,  who  have  worked  vigorously  early 
and  late  without  flagging,  to  keep  their  command 
in  order  to  accomplish  the  marches,  to  bridge 
creeks  and  rivers,  to  fight  battles,  destroy  rail- 
roads, in  short,  who  were  ready  without  question 
or  hesitation  to  set  om  foot  and  carry  through  the 
varied  labors  given  into  their  charge. 

I  wish  further  to  tender  to  brigade  command- 
ers and  to  other  officers  and  soldiers  of  this  army 
something  of  the  deep  sense  of  obligation  I  feel 
toward  them,  and  commend  them  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and  through  him  to  the  country, 
for  cheerfulness,  for  constancy,  for  ability,  and 
for  distinguished  gallantry.  Much  praise  is  due 
Lieutenant-Colonel  William  Tweedale,  for  the  aid 
he  afforded  the  Chief-Engineer  in  building  wagon 
and  foot-bridges  across  the  rivers  that  we  met. 

I  tender  my  thanks  to  Admiral  Dahlgren  and 
Major-General  Foster  for  their  courtesy,  and  the 
assistance  they  rendered  me  in  the  operations 
near  Savannah. 

I  wish  to  bring  before  the  Commander-in-Chief 
the  names  of  my  staff,  whjf  so  materially  gave 
me  assistance  during  the  campaign.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  William  E.  Strong,  Assistant  Inspector- 
General  and  Chief  of  Staff,  ever  afforded  me  the 
most  cheerful  and  ready  assistance.  He  always 
accompanied  one  or  the  other  of  the  columns  en 
route,  and  used  every  exertion  to  have  my  orders 
carried  out  to  the  letter  and  spirit.  Captain  S.  L. 
Taggart,  Assistant  Adjutant-General, aided  by  Cap- 
tain W.  Bedford,  were  never  too  weary  to  issue 
clear  and  distinct  orders  after  the  day's  march, 
and  otherwise  constantly  afforded  me  aid  in  bear- 
ing despatches. 

Captain  C.  B.  Reese,  Chief-Engineer,  with  the 
assistance  of  Lieutenant  Stickney,  have  always 
received  my  warm  commendations  for  their  un- 
tiring activity,  both  in  engineering  and  topo- 
grahical  duty.  He  collated  information  with  re- 
gard to  different  roads,  furnished  me  good  maps, 
when  needed,  and  superintended  the  laying  of 
pontoons,  and  the  rebuilding  of  bridges  over 
rivers  and  creeks  in  our  route. 

Major  T.  W.  Osborne,  Chief  of  Artillery,  aided 
by  Major  M.  Woodhull,  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General,  and  Lieutenant  W.  N.  Taylor,  A.D.C., 
were  constant  in  their  exertions  to  mobilize  the 
artillery,  and  keep  the  animals  and  materials  in 
perfect  order.  Major  Osborne  always  ably  assist- 
ed me  in  using  the  artillery  on  the  field,  and  I 
always  found  him  and  his  officers  able  and  hearty 
cooperators,  frequently  giving  me  material  aid 
not  connected   with    that    special    department. 
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Whenever  an  opportunity  has  afforded,  our  bat- 
teries have  been  located,  intrenched,  and  handled 
in  the  most  skilful  manner.  Quite  brisk  artillery 
duels  transpired  after  our  investment  of  Savan- 
nah, where  my  attention  was  particularly  called 
to  the  artillery  of  the  command,  and  when  I  have 
had  occasion  to  admire  the  skill  and  bravery  of 
its  officers  and  men. 

Major  E.  Whittlesey,  Judge- Advocate  of  the 
department,  has  afforded  me  substantial  aid  by 
carefully  revising  all  the  courts-martial  and  re- 
cords of  military  commissions,  beside  doing  ably 
other  important  duties  connected  with  different 
departments  of  the  service. 

Captain  D.  H.  Buell,  Chief  of  Ordnance,  re- 
ceives my  commendations  for  his  carefulness  in 
regulating  the  ordnance  supplies  in  such  manner 
as  to  occasion  me  no  trouble  or  anxiety. 

Captain  E.  P.  Pearson,  Jr.,  Commissary  of 
Musters,  assisted  me  heartily,  in  various  ways, 
during  the  campaign,  and  always  has  performed 
the  duties  of  his  department  with  fidelity  and 
the  clearest  apprehension  of  its  requirements. 

My  Chief  Quartermaster,  Colonel  J.  T.  Conk- 
lin,  has  performed  cheerfully  all  the  duties  de- 
volving upon  him,  omitting  no  exertion  to  secure 
animals  and  forage  as  needed.  My  Chief  Commis- 
sary, Lieutenant-Colonel  David  Remick,  has  anti- 
cipated the  wants  of  the  command,  and  regulated 
the  supply  in  such  manner  that  no  real  want 
has  been  felt  by  any  soldier  of  this  army  during 
our  letagthy  campaign.  I  commend  him  for 
cheerfulness,  fidelity,  and  ability  in  discharging 
the  duties  of  his  department. 

Captain  D.  W.  Whittle,  Assistant  Provost- 
Marshal  General,  receives  my  hearty  approbation 
for  his  activity  in  discharging  the  public  duties 
of  his  department ;  for  his  careful  record  and 
disposition  of  prisoners,  and  for  his  unremitting 
attention  to  the  comfort  and  interest  of  myself 
and  staff,  while  acting  in  his  capacity  of  Com- 
mandant of  Headquarters. 

No  department  of  this  army  has  been  better 
conducted  on  this  campaign  than  the  Medical. 
To  Assistant-Surgeon  D.  L.  Huntington,  Acting 
Medical  Director,  is  due  great  praise  for  his  dili- 
gence and  eminent  success.  To  him  and  to  Dr. 
Duncan,  the  staff  surgeons,  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers at  headquarters  of  the  army  are  indebted 
for  all  the  medical  aid  they  require. 

Major  C.  H.  Howard,  Senior  Aid-de-Camp,  is 
commended  for  his  diligence  in  causing  my  or- 
ders to  be  executed ;  in  bearing  despatches  by 
perilous  and  distant  routes ;  and  for  affording 
me  the  sympathy  and  moral  support  of  one  who 
identifies  himself  completely  with  the  interests 
of  the  service. 

Captain  W.  M.  Beebe,  Acting  Aid-de-Camp, 
receives  my  thanks  for  his  generous  assistance, 
being  ever  anxious  to  undergo  any  risk  or  per- 
form a  gallant  action. 

Captain  F.  W.  Gilbreth,  Aid-de-Camp,  is  al- 
ways at  the  post  of  duty,  and  has  spared  no 
pains  to  carry  my  orders  promptly,  and  see  them 
executed. 

Lieutenant  E.  Blake,  Staff  Quartermaster  and 


Commissary  of  Subsistence,  has  shown  himself 
remarkably  efficient,  and  has  often  received  my 
special  thanks. 

Captain  E.  H.  Kirlin,  Chief  of  Scouts,  has 
carefully  reconnoitred  the  country,  through  Cap- 
tain William  Duncan  and  the  other  scouts,  and 
kept  me  well  advised  of  the  movements  of  the 
enemy. 

Lieutenant  J.  A.  Gladen  has  cherfully  aided 
me,  writing  at  my  dictation,  bearing  despatches, 
and  keeping  important  records. 

My  recommendations  for  the  promotion  of 
general  and  staff  officers  have  already  been  for- 
warded, and  will  be  found  separate,  in  duplicate, 
accompanying  this  report. 

The  General-in-Chief  has  been  enabled,  under 
a  providential  care"  not  to  be  mistaken,  to  con-  * 
duct  our  noble  arm}',  thus  far,  to  results  that 
one  year  ago  seemed  scarcely  possible  of  attain- 
ment. 

He  has  secured  our  complete  confidence,  and 
therefore  it  may  not  be  improper  for  me  to  ex- 
press the  faith  that  it  is  our  mission,  under  his 
direction,  to  give  the  finishing  blow  to  this  hated 
rebellion. 

Please  find  accompanying  this,  a  statistical  re- 
cord for  the  campaigns. 

Respectfully,  0.  0.  Howard, 

Major-General. 

Statistical  Report  of  property  captured  and  de- 
stroyed, negroes  freed,  and  prisoners  captured 
by  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  during  the  re- 
cent campaigns  in  Northern  and  Central  Geor- 
gia, from  October  4  to  December  31,  1864. 

Negroes  set  free,  (estimated  number,) 3000 

Prisoners  captured. — By  Fifteenth  army  corps, 

Commissioned  officers, 32 

Enlisted  men, 515  54T 

By  Seventeenth  army  corps — 

Commissioned  officers, 2 

Enlisted  men, 117  119 

Total  prisoners  captured, 666 

Escaped  Federal  prisoners — 

Commissioned  officers, 6 

Enlisted  men, 43  49 

Bales  of  cotton  burned, 8523 

Ocmulgee  Mills,  1500.      Spindles  and 
large  amount  of  cotton  cloth  burn- 
ed, value  not  known. 
Subsistence  captured,  namely,  breadstuff,  beef, 
sugar,  and  coffee,  at  Government  cost  of  ra- 
tion in  Louisville, $283,202 

Command   started  from  Atlanta  with  head 

cattle, 1000 

Took  up  as  captured, 10,500       11,500 

Consumed  on  the  trip, 9000 

Balance  on  hand  December  18, 1864,  2500 

Horses  captured.— By  the  Fifteenth  army  corps,         369 

By  the  Seventeenth  army  corps, 562  931 

Mules  captured. — By  the  Fifteenth  army  corps,  TS6 

By  the  Seventeenth  army  corps, 1064         1850 

Corn.— By  the  Fifteenth  army  corps, lbs.2,500,000      lbs. 

By  the  Seventeenth  army  corps, ..."  2,000,000  4,500,000 
Fodder.— By  the  Fifteenth  army  corps,. . .  "  2,500,000      lbs. 

By  the  Seventeenth  army  corps,. . .  "  2,000,000  4,500,000 
Miles  of  railroad  destroyed, 191 

I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  for  promotion 
to  the  rank  of  Major- Generals  the  following  offi 
cers,  namely : 

Brigadier-General  W.  B.  Hazen,  commanding 
Second  division  Fifteenth  army  corps,  for  long 
and  continued  service  of  the  highest  character, 
and  for  special  gallantry  and  success  at  Fort  Mc 
Allister,  December  thirteenth,  1864. 
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Brigadier-General  Charles  R.  Woods,  com- 
manding First  division  Fifteenth  army  corps,  for 
long  and  continued  service,  and  for  special  gal- 
lantry at  Griswoldville,  November  twenty-second, 
1864. 

Brigadier-General  John  M.  Corse,  commanding 
Fourth  division  Fifteenth  army  corps,  for  long 
and  continued  service,  and  for  special  gallantry 
at  Allatoona,  October  fifth,  1864. 

Brigadier-General  Giles  A.  Smith,  commanding 
Fourth  division  Seventeenth  army  corps,  for  long 
and  continued  service,  and  for  gallantry  and  com- 
pleteness as  an  officer,  during  the  Atlanta  and 
Savannah  campaigns. 

Brigadier-General  John  E.  Smith,  commanding 
Third  division  Fifteenth  army  corps,  for  faithful 
and  efficient  service,  and  for  gallantry  in  action. 
Brigadier-General  M.  D.  Leggett,  commanding 
Third  division  Seventeenth  army  corps,  for  long 
and  continued  service,  and  for  gallantry  and  com- 
pleteness as  an  officer,  during  the  Atlanta  and 
Savannah  campaigns. 

I  recommend  for  the  rank  of  Major-General, 
by  brevet : 

Brigadier-General  C.  C.  Walcott,  for  special  gal- 
lantry at  the  battle  of  Griswoldville,  near  Macon, 
November  twenty-second,  1864. 

Brigadier-General  M.  F.  Force,  for  completeness 
as  an  officer,  and  for  special  gallantry  at  the  battle 
of  July  twenty-second,  1864,  before  Atlanta. 

I  recommend  the  following  officers  for  Briga- 
dier-Generals : 

Colonel  J.  M.  Oliver,  Fifteenth  Michigan  vol- 
unteer infantry,  for  long  and  faithful  services, 
for  special  gallantry  at  Fort  McAllister,  Decem- 
ber thirteenth,  1864. 

Colonel  R.  K.  Scott,  Sixty-eighth  Ohio  volun- 
teer infantry,  for  long  and  faithful  service,  for 
completeness  as  an  officer,  and  for  gallantry  in 
the  battles  before  Atlanta. 

Colonel  Theodore  Jones,  Thirtieth  Ohio  volun- 
teer infantry,  for  faithful  service  during  previous 
campaigns,  and  for  special  gallantry  at  Fort  Mc- 
Allister, December  thirteenth,  1864. 

Colonel  B.  F.  Potts,  Thirty-second  Ohio  volun- 
teer infantry,  for  long  and  faithful  service,  and 
completeness  as  an  officer. 

I  recommend  for  Brevet  Brigadier-Generals  : 
Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  E.  Strong,  Twelfth  Wis- 
consin, Department  Inspector-General,  for  long 
and  faithful  service,  and  for  special  gallantry  at 
the  battle  of  Ezra  Church,  July  twenty-eighth  ; 
also  at  the  battle  of  Jonesboro,  August  thirty- 
first,  1864. 

Colonel  William  R.  Woods,  Seventy-sixth  Ohio 
volunteer  infantry,  for  faithful  and  continued  ser- 
vice, and  completeness  as  an  officer,  during  the 
Atlanta  and  Savannah  campaigns. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  E.  Tourtellotte,  Ninety- 
third  Illinois  volunteer  infantry,  for  faithful  ser- 
vice, and  for  special  gallantry  at  Allatoona,  where 
he  was  severely  wounded. 

I  recommend  for  promotion  the  following  offi- 
cers of  my  staff: 

For  Brevet  Colonel :  Major  C.  H.  Howard,  Se- 
nior Aid-de-Camp,  for  gallant  and  meritorious 


conduct  during  the  Atlanta  and  the  Savannah 
campaigns. 

For  Brevet  Colonel :  Major  T.  W.  Osborne,  Chief 
of  Artillery,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct 
during  the  Atlanta  and  the  Savannah  campaigns. 

For  Brevet  Colonel :  Captain  C.  B.  Reese, 
U.S.A.,  Chief  Engineer,  for  remarkably  efficient 
service  during  the  campaigns  of  Atlanta  and  Sa- 
vannah. 

For  Brevet  Major :  Captain  D.  H.  Buell,  U.S.A., 
Chief  of  Ordnance,  for  the  faithful  performance 
of  duty  in  his  department. 

For  Brevet  Major :  Captain  E.  P.  Pearson,  U.SA., 
Commissary  of  Musters,  for  the  diligent  perform- 
ance of  duty  as  Commissary  of  Musters,  and  for 
gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  during  the  cam- 
paigns of  Atlanta  and  Savannah,  and  previous 
campaigns  with  the  armies  of  the  Potomac  and 
Cumberland. 

For  Major  and  Assistant  Adjutant-General : 
Captain  Samuel  L.  Taggart,  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General,  for  faithfulness  and  efficiency  as  an  As- 
sistant Adjutant-General. 

MAJOR-GENERAL    SLOCUM'S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Left  Wing,  Army  of  Georgia,  ) 
Savannah,  Georgia,  Jan.  9,  1865.  J 

Captain  L.  M.  Dayton,  Aid-de-Camp : 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  of  subrenting  the 
following  report  of  operations  of  the  Fourteenth 
and  Twentieth  corps  during  the  recent  cam- 
paign : 

By  virtue  of  special  Field  Orders  No.  120, 
Headquarters  Military  Division  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, November  ninth,  1864,  the  army  then  in 
the  field  near  Kingston  and  Atlanta,  was  divided 
into  wings,  the  Fourteenth  and  Twentieth  corps 
constituting  the  "left  wing"  of  the  army.  Prior 
to  this  organization  these  corps  had  formed  a 
part  of  the  army  of  the  Cumberland,  under 
Major-General  George  H.  Thomas  ;  the  Four- 
teenth under  command  of  Brevet  Major-General 
J.  C.  Davis,  and  the  Twentieth  corps  under  my 
command. 

After  the  capture  of  Atlanta,  the  Twentieth 
corps  occupied  the  city  and  the  line  of  works 
constructed  by  the  enemy,  and  was  engaged  in 
the  construction  of  a  new  line  of  works,  de- 
signed to  enable  a  small  garrison  to  hold  the 
place.  Heavy  details  were  constantly  employed 
in  this  work  from  October  fifth  to  November  first. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  September,  General 
Morgan's  division  of  the  Fourteenth  corps  moved 
by  railroad  to  Chattanooga  and  Huntsville  to 
protect  our  communications,  which  were  then 
threatened  by  General  Forrest.  The  other  two 
divisions  moved  with  the  main  army  in  its  ope- 
rations against  the  army  under  General  Hood. 
On  the  twenty-fourth  of  October,  General  Mor- 
gan's division  rejoined  the  corps  at  Gaylesville, 
Georgia.  On  the  second  of  November,  this  corps 
was  concentrated  at  Kingston,  Georgia,  where 
preparations  were  made  for  the  campaign  just 
closed.  On  the  thirteenth  of  November,  it  was 
engaged  in  the  destruction  of  the  railroad  from 
Etowah  River  to  Big   Shanty,  and  on  the  four- 
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teenth  moved  to  Atlanta.  During  this  move- 
ment the  Twentieth  corps  was  left  for  the  de- 
fence of  Atlanta.  The  hospitals  of  every  corps 
of  the  army,  containing  many  of  our  sick  and 
wounded,  were  located  within  the  line  of  works 
constructed  by  the  enemy;  and  the  nature  of 
the  movement  of  our  forces  operating  against 
General  Hood  had  also  compelled  the  com- 
manders of  every  corps  to  leave  at  this  point  a 
portion  of  their  artillery,  together  with  all  sur- 
plus transportation  and  stores.  In  addition  to 
the  troops  and  stores,  belonging  strictly  to  the 
Twentieth  corps,  there  remained  at  the  post 
twelve  thousand  seven  hundred  wounded,  sick, 
and  convalescent  soldiers,  eighty  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, and  over  five  thousand  horses  and  mules, 
together  with  much  other  valuable  property. 
The  duty  of  protecting  this  property,  and  secur- 
ing supplies  for  the  garrison  and  forage  for  the 
animals,  devolved  upon  the  Twentieth  corps. 
At  the  time  our  railroad  communication  was  de- 
stroyed at  Kingston  and  Big  Shanty  the  amount 
of  subsistence  stores  on  hand  was  deemed  amply 
sufficient  to  sustain  the  garrison  until  communi- 
cation could  be  reestablished ;  but  it  was  subse- 
quently found  necessary  to  send  a  portion  of 
these  supplies  to  the  main  army  at  Rome. 

The  supply  of  forage  on  hand  was  not  suffi- 
cient for  ts  e  animals  for  over  three  days.  I  was 
therefore  compelled  not  only  to  reduce  the  issue 
of  meat  to  a  half-ration,  but  to  resort  to  the  coun- 
try for  supplies  of  subsistence,  as  well  as  forage. 
From  the  tenth  of  October  to  the  fourth  of  No- 
vember, foraging  expeditions  were  sent  into  the 
country,  all  of  which  were  completely  success- 
ful, and  conducted  with  but  small  loss  of  life. 
About  two  million  pounds  of  corn  and  a  large 
quantity  of  fodder  were  collected  on  these  expedi- 
tions, together  with  subsistence  for  the  foraging 
parties.  Great  credit  is  due  General  Geary, 
Colonels  Robinson,  Dustin,  and  Carman,  the 
officers  commanding  the  several  expeditions,  also 
to  Colonel  Garrard  and  the  brigade  of  cavalry 
under  his  command. 

The  Twentieth  corps  left  Atlanta  on  the  morn- 
ing of  November  fifteenth,  marching  via  Stone 
Mountain  and  Social  Circle  to  Madison,  arriving 
at  the  latter  place  on  the  evening  of  the  eight- 
eenth. At  that  point  General  Geary's  division 
moved  to  the  Oconee  and  destroyed  the  railroad 
bridge  over  that  river,  the  other  divisions  moving 
direct  to  Milledgeville,  via  Eatonton,  Geary's  di- 
vision rejoining  the  corps  at  Little  River.  The 
corps  reached  Milledgeville  on  the  twenty-second 
of  November.  Two  regiments  were  sent  forward 
to  take  possession  of  the  city  and  establish  the 
necessary  guards.  The  Fourteenth  corps  left; 
Atlanta  on  the  morning  of  November  sixteenth, 
and  moved  via  Decatur,  Covington,  and  Shady 
Dale  to  Milledgeville,  arriving  at  the  latter  place 
November  twenty-third.  The  Georgia  Railroad 
was  destroyed  by  the  Fourteenth  corps  from  Li- 
thonia  to  Yellow  River,  and  from  Social  Circle  to 
Madison  by  the  Twentieth  corps.  It  was  also 
broken  at  several  points  between  Madison  and 
the  Oconee  River,  and  the  bridge  at  that  river 


burned  by  Geary's  division  of  the  Twentieth 
corps.  On  the  twenty-fourth  of  November,  both 
corps  moved  from  near  Milledgeville  to  Sanders- 
ville — the  Fourteenth  via  Black  Spring,  and  the 
Twentieth  via  Hebron.  The  two  corps  reached 
Sandersville  almost  simultaneously  on  the  morn- 
ing of  November  twenty- sixth,  driving  the  ene- 
my's cavalry  very  rapidly  through  the  town. 
On  the  twenty-seventh,  both  corps  moved  to- 
ward Louisville ;  two  divisions  of  the  Fourteenth, 
unincumbered  by  wagons,  going  via  Fenor's 
Bridge,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  our  left 
flank,  and  to  uncover  the  crossing  of  Ogeechee 
River  and  Rocky  Comfort  Creek,  at  a  point  near 
Louisville.  Two  divisions  of  the  Twentieth 
corps  moved  along  the  Georgia  Central  Railroad 
from  Tennille  to  the  Ogeechee  River,  destroying 
the  road  and  bridges.  The  remaining  division 
of  each  corps,  with  all  the  trains,  moved  on  an 
interior  road  direct  to  Louisville.  The  bridges 
over  the  Ogeechee  and  Rocky  Comfort  Creek, 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  but  a  pon- 
toon-bridge was  soon  constructed  by  Colonel 
Buell ;  and  on  the  twenty-ninth,  both  corps  were 
encamped  near  Louisville.  Two  divisions  of  the 
Fourteenth  corps  left  Louisville  December  first, 
crossing  Buckhead  Creek,  five  miles  above  the 
church,  and  passing  through  Habersham,  reached 
Jacksonboro  on  the  fifth.  Baird's  division  moved 
from  Louisville  in  support  of  the  cavalry,  and 
made  a  demonstration  in  the  direction  of  Waynes- 
boro, rejoining  the  corps  at  Jacksonboro.  The 
Twentieth  corps  left  Louisville  December  first, 
crossing  Buckhead  Creek  at  the  church,  and 
passing  through  Birdsville,  struck  the  railroad 
leading  from  Millen  to  Augusta,  five  miles  from 
Millen,  and  encamped  on  the  fifth  near  Hunter's 
Mills.  From  Jacksonboro  the  Fourteenth  corps 
moved  toward  Savannah,  on  the  Augusta  and 
Savannah  road,  the  Twentieth  corps  taking  the 
road  through  Springfield.  On  the  tenth  of  De- 
cember, my  command  reached  the  main  line  of 
the  enemy's  works  in  front  of  Savannah,  and 
took  position ;  the  Twentieth  corps  on  the  left, 
with  its  left  resting  on  the  Savannah  River ;  the 
Fourteenth  on  the  right,  and  connecting  with  the 
Seventeenth  corps  beyond  th«  canal,  near  Law- 
son's  plantation.  Our  line  was  established  as 
close  as  possible  to  that  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
time  spent  in  preparations  for  an  assault  upon 
his  works.  Batteries  were  established  on  the 
river  in  such  positions  as  prevented  any  boats 
from 'passing.  The  steamer  Ida,  while  attempt- 
ing to  pass  up  from  Savannah  on  the  tenth  of 
December,  was  captured  and  burned.  On  the 
twelfth,  two  gunboats  and  the  steamer  Resolute 
attempted  to  pass  our  batteries  from  above,  but 
both  gunboats  were  driven  back  by  Winnegar's 
battery,  and  the  steamer  was  so  disabled  that 
she  fell  into  our  hands.  She  was  soon  repaired, 
and  has  since  been  transferred  to  the  Quarter- 
master's department. 

On  the  eighteenth,  a  brigade  of  the  First  divi- 
sion Twentieth  corps  was  thrown  across  the 
river,  and  established  near  Izzard's  plantation, 
on  the  South-Carolina  shore,  in  a  position  which 
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threatened  the  only  line  of  communication  still 
held  by  the  enemy.  A  bridge,  in  the  mean  time, 
had  been  constructed  by  the  enemy  from  the  city 
to  the  South-Carolina  shore ;  and  on  the  evening 
of  December  twentieth,  he  commenced  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  city.  The  movement  was  discovered 
at  three  a.m.  on  the  twenty-first,  and  my  com- 
mand was  at  once  moved  forward,  and  occupied 
the  city.  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  each 
day's  operations  I  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  re- 
ports of  Major-General  J.  C.  Davis,  commanding 
Fourteenth  corps,  and  Brigadier-General  A.  S. 
Williams,  commanding  Twentieth  corps,  together 
with  the  reports  of  the  subordinate  commanders, 
all  of  which  are  herewith  inclosed.  So  far  as 
active  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  was 
concerned,  there  was  hardly  an  event  worthy  of 
mention  in  a  report  of  this  nature.  The  on\y 
real  annoyance  we  experienced  was  from  the  de- 
struction of  bridges  and  the  obstruction  of  roads 
by  fallen  timber ;  and  other  obstacles  were  very 
readily  overcome. 

The  conduct  of  the  officers  and  men  on  the 
march  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise.     They 
endured  the  fatigues  of  the  march  with  cheerful- 
ness, and  were  ever  ready,  even  at  the  close  of  a 
long  day's  march,  to  use  the  axe  and  spade  in  re- 
moving  obstructions   and    repairing   roads   and 
bridges.    The  result  of  the  campaign  proves  con- 
clusively the   practicability  of  subsisting  large 
bodies  of  troops  upon  the  enemy's  country.   After 
leaving   the    section   of    country   near   Atlanta, 
which  had  already  been  foraged  upon  by  both 
armies,  we  experienced  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
supplies  for  both  men  and  animals  ;   even  the 
most   unproductive   sections   along   our   line  of 
march,  yielded  enough  for  our  support  so  long  as 
the  march  could  be  continued  from  day  to  day. 
It  was  thirty -four  days  from  the  date  my  com- 
mand left  Atlanta  to  the  day  supplies  were  re- 
ceived from  the  fleet.     The  total  number  of  ra 
tions  required  during  this  period  was  1,360,000. 
Of  this  amount  there  were  issued  by  the  Subsist- 
ence department,  440,900  rations  of  bread,  142,- 
473  rations  of  meat,  876,800  of  coffee  and  tea, 
778,466  of  sugar,  213,500  of  soap,  and  1,123,000 
of  salt.     As  the  troops  were  well  supplied  at  all 
times,  if  we  deduct  the  above  issues  from  the 
amount  actually  due  the  soldier,  we  have  the 
approximate  quantities  taken  from  the  country, 
namely,  rations  of  bread,  919,000;  meat,  1,217,- 
527;    coffee,    483,000;     sugar,    581,534;     soap, 
1,146,500  ;    salt,    137,000.      The   above   is   the 
actual  saving  to  the  Government  in  issue  of  ra- 
tions during  the  campaign,  and  it  is  probable 
that  even  more  than  the  equivalent  of  the  above 
supplies  was  obtained  by  the  soldiers  from  the 
country.      Four  thousand  and  ninety  (4090)  val- 
uable horses  and  mules  were  captured  during  the 
march,  and  turned  over  to  the  Quartermaster's 
Department.     Our  transportation  was  in  far  bet- 
ter condition  on  our  arrival  at  Savannah  than  it 
was  at  the  commencement  of  the  campaign. 

The  average  number  of  horses  and  mules  with 
my  command,  including  those  of  the  pontoon- 
train  and  a  part  of  the  Michigan  Engineers,  was 


fourteen  thousand  five  hundred.  We  started 
from  Atlanta  with  four  days'  grain  in  wagons. 
Estimating  the  amount  fed  the  animals  at  the 
regulation  allowance,  and  deducting  the  amount 
on  hand  on  leaving  Atlanta,  I  estimate  the 
amount  of  grain  taken  from  the  country  at  five 
million  pounds  ;  fodder,  six  million  pounds  ;  be- 
sides the  forage  consumed  by  the  immense  herds 
of  cattle  that  were  driven  with  the  different 
columns.  It  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  damage  done  the  enemy  by  the  opera- 
tions of  the  troops  under  my  command.  During 
the  campaign  one  hundred  and  nineteen  miles 
(119)  of  railroad  were  thoroughly  and  effectually 
destroyed  ;  scarcely  a  tie  or  rail,  a  bridge  or  cul- 
vert, on  the  entire  line  being  left  in  a  condition 
to  be  of  use  again.  At  Rutledge,  Madison,  Ea- 
tonton,  Milledgeville,  Tennille,  and  Davisboro, 
machine-shops,  turn-tables,  depots,  water  tanks, 
and  much  other  valuable  property  was  destroyed. 
The  quantity  of  cotton  destroyed  is  estimated 
by  my  subordinate  commanders  at  seventeen 
thousand  bales.  A  very  large  number  of  cotton- 
gins  and  presses  were  also  destroyed. 

Negro  men,  women,  and  children  joined  the 
column  at  every  mile  of  our  march,  many  of 
them  bringing  horses  and  mules,  which  they 
cheerfully  turned  over  to  the  officers  of  the 
Quartermaster's  department.  I  think  at  least 
fourteen  thousand  of  these  people  joined  the  two 
columns  at  different  points  on  the  march ;  but 
many  of  them  were  too  old  and  infirm,  and 
others  too  young,  to  endure  the  fatigues  of  the 
march,  and  were  therefore  left  in  rear.  More  than 
one  half  of  the  above  number,  however,  reached 
the  coast  with  us.  Many  of  the  able-bodied  men 
were  transferred  to  the  officers  of  the  Quarter- 
master and  Subsistence  department,  and  others 
were  employed  in  the  two  corps  as  teamsters, 
cooks,  and  servants. 

Two  thousand  three  hundred  (2300)  stand  of 
small  arms  and  a  large  quantity  of  powder  were 
captured  at  Milledgeville.  Fifty-one  pieces  of  artil- 
lery were  abandoned  by  the  enemy  on  his  evacu- 
ation of  Savannah.  On  the  line  in  front  of  my 
command  thirty-eight  pieces,  in  addition  to  the 
above,  were  also  found  in  works  first  entered  by 
the  Twentieth  corps.  A  very  large  amount  of 
ordnance  stores  was  also  found  in  and  about  the 
city.  Brevet  Major-General  J.  C.  Davis,  com- 
manding Fourteenth  corps,  and  Brigadier-Gene- 
ral A.  S.  Williams,  commanding  Twentieth  corps, 
were,  during  the  entire  campaign,  constantly  with 
their  troops,  and  were  energetic  and  zealous  in 
the  discharge  of  every  duty.  The  Fifty-eighth 
Indiana  volunteers,  under  command  of  Colonel 
George  P.  Buell,  organized  as  pontooniers,  and  a 
portion  of  the  First  Michigan  Engineers,  under 
Major  J.  Yates,  accompanied  my  command,  and 
were  at  all  times  most  efficient  in  the  discharge 
of  the  arduous  duties  imposed  on  them.  I  ap- 
pend herewith  a  statement  of  casualties  and  also 
a  statement  of  prisoners  captured. 

I   am,    sir,    very  respectfully,    your   obedient 
servant,  H.  W.  Slocum, 

Major-General  Commanding  Left  Wing,  Army  of  Georgia* 
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Report  of  Casualties  in  Left   Wing,  Army  of 
Georgia,  during   the  Recent  Campaign. 


Corps. 


Fourteenth, , 
Twentieth,. . 


Total, 


Killed. 


o 


12 
11 


23 


Wounded. 


o 


29 
83 


112 


Missing. 


i 


94 
164 


258 


137 
265 


402 


Report  of  Prisoners  Captured. 


By  whom. 

Fourteenth  Corps, 
Twentieth  Corps, . 

Total, 


Com.  Officers. 


30 


30 


Enlisted  Men, 


115 
294 


409 


— 


Aggregate. 


115 
324 


439 


1 


REPORT   OF  BRIGADIER-GENERAL   KILPATRICK. 

Headquarters  Third  Division  Cavalry  Corps 
Military  Division  Mississippi, 
Near  Savannah,  Georgia,  December,  1864 

To    Captain  L.  If.    Dayton,   Aid-de-Camp    to 

Major- General  Sherman: 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  part  taken  by  my  command 
in  the  recent  movement  of  our  army  from  Atlan- 
ta, up  to  the  occupation  of  Savannah : 

On  the  thirtieth  of  October,  in  obedience  to  in- 
tructions  from  Headquarters  Military  Division 
Mississippi,  I  concentrated  my  division  at  Mari- 
etta, and  commenced  at  once  to  fit  out  a  cavalry 
command  for  a  long  and  rapid  march  through  the 
enemy's  country.  But  a  few  days  were  given 
for  this  important  work.  Horses,  arms,  and 
clothing  had  to  be  obtained,  and  regiments  and 
detachments  widely  scattered  ordered  in.  But 
by  hard  work  and  perseverance,  in  less  than  nine 
(9)  days  the  command  ordered  was  ready  for  the 
field. 

Several  regiments  had  been  added  to  the  old 
regiments,  and  organized  into  two  (2)  brigades, 
each  numbering  upward  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  (2500)  men. 

The  First  brigade,  Colonel  Eli  H.  Murray, 
Third  Kentucky  cavalry,  commanding,  was  com- 
posed of  the  following  regiments,  namely,  Ninth 
Pennsylvania  cavalry,  Colonel  Jordon;  Eighth 
Kentucky  cavalry,  Colonel  Baldwin  ;  Third  Ken- 
tucky cavalry,  Lieutenant-Colonel  King ;  Second 
Kentucky  cavalry,  Captain  Foreman  ;  and  Tenth 
Wisconsin  light  artillery,  Captain  Beebe  com- 
manding, amounting  to  two  thousand  eight 
hundred  (2800)  men. 

The  Second  brigade,  Colonel  Smith  D.  Atkins, 
Ninety-second  Illinois  mounted  infantry,  com- 
manding, was  composed  of  the  following  regi- 
ments, namely,  Ninety-second  Illinois  mounted 
infantry,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Van  Buskirk ;  Tenth 
Ohio  cavalry,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sanderson ; 
Ninth  Ohio  cavalry,  Colonel  Hamilton;  Eighth 


Ohio  cavalry,  Colonel  Heath;  squadron  First 
Ohio  cavalry,  Captain  Dazel ;  and  Ninth  Michi- 
gan cavalry,  Colonel  Acker,  amounting  to  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  (2700)  men. 

I  left  my  encampment  at  Marietta  on  the 
morning  of  November  fourteenth,  with  five  thou- 
sand five  hundred  (5500)  men  and  six  (6)  pieces 
of  artillery ;  reached  Atlanta  same  day,  and  biv- 
ouacked for  the  night.  Was  informed  by  the 
General-in-Chief  that  Milledgeville  was  our  first 
objective  point;  that  my  command  would  move 
on  the  right  of  the  army  of  the  Tennessee,  (the 
right  wing  ;)  that  I  was  to  feint  strongly  toward 
Forsyth,  cross  the  Ocmulgee,  move  on  Macon  as 
if  to  attack  it,  strike  the  Georgia  and  Central 
Railroad,  and  as  near  Macon  as  possible,  then 
fall  back  toward  our  infantry,  when  I  was  to  re- 
port to  the  General-in-Chief  at  Milledgeville. 
Seven  days  being  given  to  make  the  march  and 
diversion   indicated. 

We  left  Atlanta  on  the  morning  of  November 
fifteenth,  crossed  Flint  River,  and  occupied  Jones- 
boro.  A  portion  of  General  Wheeler's  cavalry 
and  the  Georgia  militia,  under  General  Cobb, 
were  reported  to  be  at  Lovejoy  Station.  I  met 
and  drove  back  Wheeler's  advance  next  morn- 
ing, and  found  him  in  position,  occupying  the  old 
rebel  earthworks  constructed  by  Hood's  army 
on  its  recent  retreat  from  Jonesboro.  Colonel 
Murray  (First  brigade)  charged  and  carried  their 
works,  capturing  two  (2)  three-inch  rifled  guns, 
(taken  from  General  Stoneman,)  and  killed  and 
wounded  a  large  number  of  the  enemy.  Wheeler 
now  retreated  in  great  confusion  to  Bear  Creek 
Station,  where  he  attempted  to  halt  and  make  a 
stand.  But  Colonel  Atkins,  (Second  brigade,) 
being  now  in  advance,  charged  him  with  the 
Tenth  Ohio  cavalry,  when  he  again  broke,  and 
rapidly  retreated  to  Griffin,  a  distance  often  (10) 
miles. 

Wheeler  being  disposed  of  for  a  time,  I  sepa- 
rated my  command,  marching  on  two  roads,  that 
the  greater  amount  of  cotton,  cotton-gins,  and 
other  valuable  property  might  be  destroyed. 
After  pushing  well  in  on  Forsyth,  and  being  con- 
vinced that  the  impression  was  made  upon  the 
enemy  "  that  our  forces  were  moving  directly  on 
that  point,"  I  rapidly  marched  to  Planters'  Fac- 
tory, crossed  the  Ocmulgee,  and  reached  Clinton 
November  nineteenth.  Learning  that  a  portion 
of  Wheeler's  cavalry  had  also  crossed  the  river, 
and  was  now  in  my  immediate  front,  I  moved  on 
the  road  to  the  city ;  forced  back  Wheeler's 
cavalry  across  Walnut  Creek;  charged  and  car- 
ried a  portion  of  their  works  about  East-Macon. 
The  Tenth  Ohio  cavalry  and  Ninety-second  Illi- 
nois mounted  infantry,  having  the  advance,  did 
all  the  fighting,  and  behaved  most  gallantly. 
Colonel  Atkins  (commanding  Second  brigade)  de- 
serves great  praise  for  the  energy  and  skill  dis- 
played on  the  occasion. 

The  command  encamped  that  night  on  the 
railroad  and  road  leading  from  Macon  to  Mil- 
ledgeville, picketing  Walnut  Creek,  one  third  of 
the  entire  force  being  employed  all  night  in  de- 
stroying track.     A  detachment  of  Ninth  Michi- 
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gan  cavalry  (Captain  Ladd  commanding)  had  al- 
ready struck  the  railroad  at  Griswold  Station, 
capturing  a  train  of  thirteen  (13)  cars  loaded 
with  engine  driving-wheels  and  springs  for  same. 

The  station  was  destroyed,  also  a  pistol,  soup, 
and  candle  factories  burned.  The  following  day 
occurred  the  battle  at  Griswold  Station,  my  com- 
mand repulsing  every  attack  made  by  the  enemy, 
both  of  infantry  and  cavalry. 

November  22. — Wheeler  advanced  with  his 
entire  corps  of  cavalry  and  three  (3)  brigades 
of  infantry,  drove  in  my  pickets  and  skirmish 
line,  but  was  finally  checked  and  driven  back 
by  the  Ninth  Pennsylvania  cavalry  (Colonel 
Jordon)  and  Fifth  Kentucky  cavalry,  (Colonel 
Baldwin,)  the  sabre  being  principally  used. 

General  Wolcott  with  his  infantry  now  came 
up,  and  the  enemy  was  driven  by  him  beyond 
Griswold  Station.  The  same  day  Colonel  At- 
kins (Second  brigade)  had  some  severe  fighting 
on  the  Macon  and  Milledgeville  road,  and  effectu- 
ally prevented  any  attack  upon  our  trains,  that 
were  this  day  moving  from  Clinton  to  Gordon. 

November  24. — My  command  marched  to  Mil- 
ledgeville and  crossed  the  Oconee.  Having  met 
the  General-in-Chief  the  day  previous  at  Milledge- 
ville, and  received  instructions  from  him  to  move 
rapidly  in  direction  of  Millen,  and,  if  possible, 
rescue  our  prisoners  reported  to  be  at  or  near 
that  point,  I  moved  rapidly  in  direction  of 
Augusta,  crossed  the  Ogeechee  at  the  Shoals, 
and  struck  the  railroad. 

November  27. — At  Waynesboro ;  the  advance, 
under  Captain  Estes,  (my  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General,)  having  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  track, 
and  partly  burned  the  railroad  bridge  over  Briar 
Creek  the  day  previous.  During  the  march,  my 
flanks  and  rear  had  been  attacked  again  and  again 
by  Wheeler's  cavalry,  but  without  serious  re- 
sults, and  did  not  prevent  the  column  from  stead- 
ily marching  on.  We  passed  through  Waynes- 
boro and  encamped  in  line-of-battle  on  the  rail- 
road, three  (3)  miles  south  of  the  town.  Several 
attacks  were  made  during  the  night  upon"  Colo- 
nel Murray's  line,  but  they  were  easily  repulsed, 
and  did  not  prevent  my  people  from  destroying 
the  track,  one  battalion  being  detailed  from  each 
regiment  for  that  purpose. 

Here,  to  my  great  regret,  I  learned  that  our 
prisoners  had  been  removed  two  days  previous. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that,  had  this  not  been  the 
case,  I  should  have  rescued  them  ;  the  confeder- 
ate government  could  not  have  prevented  me. 

After  destroying  sufficient  track  to  prevent 
transportation  on  the  road  for  a  few  days,  I  deem- 
ed it  prudent  to  retire  to  our  infantry.  Accord- 
ingly, Colonel  Atkins  (Second  brigade)  was  or- 
dered to  move  out  to  the  intersection  of  the 
Waynesboro  and  Louisville  road,  and  there  take 
up  position.  Colonel  Murray  was  directed  to 
move  past  Colonel  Atkins,  and  take  up  position 
in  his  rear,  and  so  on  in  succession  retire  from 
any  force  that  might  be  sent  in  pursuit.  By 
some  misunderstanding,.  Colonel  Atkins  moved 
on  without  halting  as  directed,  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  two  regiments — the  Eighth  In- 


diana (Colonel  Jones)  and  Ninth  Michigan  caval- 
ry (Colonel  Acker) — together  with  myself  and 
staff,  were  cut  off  and  partly  surrounded. 

But  the  brave  officers  and  men  of  these  two 
regiments,  by  their  splendid  fighting,  broke 
through  the  rebel  lines  and  slowly  fell  back,  re- 
pulsing every  attack  of  the  enemy,  until  the 
main  column  was  reached.  We  moved  on, 
crossed  Buckhead  Creek,  burning  the  bridge, 
and  halted  to  feed  two  (2)  miles  from  the  creek. 
Information  soon  reached  me  that  Wheeler  was 
crossing  with  his  entire  force.  Parties  were  sent 
out,  and  ascertained  this  report  to  be  true. 

I  now  determined  to  give  him  a  severe  repulse 
before  marching  further.  Accordingly  took  up 
a  strong  position,  and  constructed  a  long  line  of 
barricades  with  my  flanks  thrown  well  to  the 
rear.  These  dispositions  were  scarce  completed 
ere  the  enemy  came  in  sight  and  made  one  of  the 
most  desperate  cavalry  charges  I  have  ever  wit- 
nessed, but  he  was  most  handsomely  repulsed  at 
all  points,  and  with  but  slight  loss  to  my  com- 
mand. This  closed  the  fighting  for  the  day.  We 
moved  on  a  few  miles  further,  and  encamped  at 
the  first  place  where  forage  could  be  obtained. 
The  enemy  made  no  further  attempts  to  follow. 

My  losses  during  the  incessant  fighting  for 
three  days  and  nights  were  not  large.  From  in- 
formation gained  from  scouts,  prisoners,  and  de- 
serters, the  loss  of  the  enemy  is  estimated  at  six 
hundred  (600)  killed  and  wounded.  The  follow- 
ing day  we  joined  the  left  wing  of  our  army  at 
Louisville.  Here  we  remained  in  camp  several 
days,  resting  the  men  and  horses  for  the  first 
time  during  the  march. 

December  2. — The  command  moved  on  the 
Waynesboro  road,  in  advance  of  a  division  of  in- 
fantry under  General  Baird,  the  object  being  to 
cover  the  movements  of  our  troops,  marching  in 
several  columns  on  Millen.  A  small  force  of  the 
enemy  was  encountered  and  dispersed  by  the 
Eighth  Indiana  (Colonel  Jones)  and  the  Fifth 
Kentucky,  (Colonel  Baldwin,)  nine  miles  from 
Waynesboro,  not,  however,  without  a  severe 
skirmish.  On  reaching  Rocky  Creek,  the  enemy 
was  found  in  considerable  force  on  the  opposite 
side.  General  Baird's  infantry  came  up,  and  a 
force  of  both  cavalry  and  infantry  crossed  the 
creek  and  simultaneously  charged  the  enemy, 
who  rapidly  retreated  toward  Waynesboro  and 
Augusta,  being  closely  pursued  for  some  distance 
by  the  cavalry. 

December  3. — Marched  to  Thomas  Station  and 
encamped  for  the  night,  having  made  such  dispo- 
sition of  my  forces  as  to  protect  General  Baird's 
infantry,  deployed  for  miles  along  the  track,  and 
busily  engaged  with  its  destruction.  Wheeler, 
who  had  been  encamped  between  Waynesboro 
and  Briar  Creek,  moved,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
evening,  to  Waynesboro,  and,  with  a  portion  of 
his  command,  made  a  vigorous  attack  upon  one 
of  Colonel  Atkins's  regiments,  encamped  upon 
the  railroad  three  (3)  miles  south  of  the  town. 
This  attack  was  easily  repulsed,  as  were  several 
others,  made  during  the  night.  As  I  had  receiv- 
ed orders  that  day  from  the  General-in-Chief  to 
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make  a  strong  reconnoissance  in  direction  of 
Waynesboro,  and  to  engage  "Wheeler  whenever 
we  met  him,  I  directed  brigade  commanders  to 
send  surplus  animals  and  all  non-combatants  to 
the  wagon-train ;  that  in  the  morning  the  com- 
mand would  move  to  engage,  defeat,  and  rout  the 
rebel  cavalry  encampment  at  Waynesboro. 

Accordingly,  at  daylight  the  following  morn- 
ing, we  moved  out  of  camp,  the  Second  brigade 
(Colonel  Atkins)  leading  the  advance.  The  ene- 
my's skirmish  line  was  met,  quickly  driven  in, 
and  finally  retired  upon  l\is  main  line,  which 
consisted  of  dismounted  cavalry,  strongly  posted 
behind  long  lines  of  barricades,  with  their  flanks 
well  secured.  Colonel  Atkins  was  directed  to 
move  forward  and  take  the  barricades ;  but  the 
enemy  was  found  to  be  more  strongly  posted 
than  was  anticipated,  and  the  first  attempt  was 
a  failure.  The  Ninety-second  Illinois  mounted 
infantry  was  dismounted ;  the  Tenth  Ohio  and 
Ninth  Michigan  cavalry,  in  columns  of  fours, 
by  battalions,  were  sent  in  on  the  right,  and  the 
Ninth  Ohio  cavalry  was  placed,  in  the  same  order, 
on  the  left ;  the  Tenth  Wisconsin  battery  (Cap- 
tain Beebe)  was  brought  up  to  within  less  than 
six  hundred  yards,  and  opened  upon  the  barri- 
cades, and  the  enemy's  artillery,  in  all,  five  (5) 
pieces,  was  forced  to  withdraw.  At  this  mo- 
ment, all  being  ready,  the  charge  was  sounded  ; 
the  whole  line  moved  forward  in  splendid  order, 
and  never  halted  for  one  moment  until  the  barri- 
cades were  gained  and  the  enemy  routed.  A 
few  hundred  yards  beyond,  he  made  several 
counter  charges,  to  save  his  dismounted  men  and 
check  our  rapid  advance.  At  one  time  he  had 
nearly  succeeded,  'when  the  Eighth  Ohio  cavalry, 
(Colonel  Heath,)  who  had  been  sent  out  on  our 
right,  charged  the  enemy  in  flank  and  rear,  when 
he  gave  way  at  all  points,  and  rapidly  fell  back 
to  the  town  of  Waynesboro. 

Here  he  was  found  occupying  a  second  line  of 
barricades,  with  artillery,  as  before,  and  his 
flanks  so  far  extended,  that  it  was  useless  to  at- 
tempt to  turn  them.  I  therefore  determined  to 
break  his  centre.  Colonel  Murray,  having  the 
advance,  was  directed  to  make  a  disposition  ac- 
cordingly. The  Eighth  Indiana  (Colonel  Jones) 
was  dismounted  and  pushed  forward  as  skirmish- 
ers ;  the  Ninth  Pennsylvania,  (Colonel  Jordon,) 
in  columns  of  fours,  by  battalions,  had  the  left ; 
the  Third  Kentucky,  (Lieutenant-Colonel  King,) 
the  centre ;  the  Fifth  Kentucky  (Colonel  Bald- 
win) and  Second  Kentucky,  (Captain  Foreman,) 
the  right.  The  advance  was  sounded,  and  in 
less  than  twenty  minutes  the  enemy  was  driven 
from  his  position,  the  town  gained,  and  Wheeler's 
entire  force  completely  routed. 

The  Fifth  Ohio,  Fifth  Kentucky,  and  a  portion 
of  the  Ninth  Pennsylvania  cavalry,  followed  in 
close  pursuit  to  Briar  Creek,  a  distance  of  eight 
miles  from  the  point  from  where  the  first  attack 
was  made.  After  burning  the  bridges  above  and 
below,  the  railroad  bridges  as  well  as  the  latter, 
the  command  marched  to  Alexander  and  en- 
camped for  the  night.  In  this  engagement, 
Wheeler's  cavalry  corps,  consisting  of  four  (4) 


divisions  and  two  independent  brigades,  it  has 
since  been  ascertained,  was  not  only  defeated 
and  driven  a  distance  of  eight  miles,  but  com- 
pletely routed.  The  men  of  my  command  fought 
most  bravely  throughout  the  day,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  single  out,  from  among  the  officers, 
individual  cases  of  gallantry,  when  all  did  so 
well. 

My  casualties  on  this  day,  as  well  as  all  others, 
will  be  found  in  a  separate  report  accompanying 
this.  Judging  from  the  enemy's  killed  and 
wounded  left  on  the  field,  his  loss  must  have 
been  severe ;  upward  of  two  hundred  (200)  left  in 
our  hands  were  wounded  by  the  sabre  alone. 

December  5. — We  marched  from  Alexander 
to  Jacksonboro,  covering  the  rear  of  the  Four- 
teenth army  corps. 

December  6. — The  First  brigade  (Colonel  Mur- 
ray) marched  to  Springfield,  moving  in  rear  of 
the  Twentieth  army  corps.  The  Second  brigade 
(Colonel  Atkins)  moved  to  Hudson  Ferry. 

December  7. — When  near  Sisters'  Ferry,  the 
Ninth  Michigan,  (Colonel  Acker,)  acting  as  rear- 
guard to  the  Second  brigade,  received  and  re^- 
pulsed  an  attack  made  by  Ferguson's  cavalry. 

December  8. — Second  brigade  crossed  Ebenezer 
Creek,  and  the  whole  command  united  on  the 
Monteith  road,  ten  (10)  miles  south  of  Spring- 
field. From  this  point  the  command  moved  in 
rear  of  the  Seventeenth  army  corps,  detachments 
covering  the  rear  of  several  army  corps,  till  the 
army  reached  the  rebel  lines  and  commenced  the 
investment  of  Savannah. 

December  13.  —  My  command  crossed  the 
Ogeechee  and  Canoucher  rivers,  and  marched  to 
attack  and  capture  Fort  McAllister.  Striking 
distance  had  already  been  reached,  a  reconnois- 
sance made,  and  all  requisite  information  gained, 
when,  in  accordance  with  the  expressed  wish  of 
the  General-in-Chief,  I  abandoned  my  designs  of 
attack,  and,  with  my  command,  moved  to  recon- 
noitre St.  Catharine's  Sound,  and  open  up  com- 
munication with  our  fleet.  This  was  accomplish- 
ed before  ten  o'clock  the  same  day  on  which 
Fort  McAllister  fell. 

December  16. — The  command  returned  to  the 
vicinity  of  Kingsbridge  and  went  into  camp, 
picketing  the  Canoucher  and  country  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Altamaha. 

December  17. — Colonel  Atkins,  with  upward 
of  two  thousand  (2000)  men  of  my  command, 
moved  in  conjunction  with  a  division  of  infantry, 
under  General  Mower,  to  destroy  a  portion  of 
the  Gulf  Railroad,  and,  if  possible,  the  railroad 
over  the  Altamaha.  Difficulty  of  approaches 
and  a  strong  force  of  the  enemy,  which  could  not 
be  dislodged,  prevented  the  accomplishment  of 
the  latter.  The  railroad,  however,  was  very 
thoroughly  destroyed,  and  the  command  returned 
to  camp. 

December  21. — The  enemy  evacuated  Savan- 
nah, the  army  occupied  the  city,  and  the  opera- 
tions of  the  cavalry  closed. 

In  carrying  out  the  orders  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  making  the  diversions  indicated,  some 
mistakes  may  have  been  made.     Yet  I  believe 
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that  the  principal  operations  and  diversions  re- 
quired of  the  cavalry  have  been,  throughout  the 
march,  successfully  accomplished.  Certainly  it 
is  a  fact,  that  not  once  has  the  enemy's  cavalry 
been  able  to  reach  the  train  or  flank  of  one  of 
our  many  infantry  columns.  We  have  three 
times  crossed,  from  left  to  right  and  right  to  left, 
in  front  of  our  army,  and  have  marched  upward 
of  five  hundred  and  forty  miles  since  the  four- 
teenth of  November.  Have  destroyed  fourteen 
thousand  and  seven  bales  of  cotton,  two  hundred 
and  seventy-one  cotton-gins,  and  much  other 
valuable  property.  Have  captured  two  (2)  three- 
inch  rifled  guns,  and  have  them  now  in  use. 
Captured  and  destroyed  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  stands  of  small  arms  ;  have  taken  upward  of 
five  hundred  prisoners,  and  killed,  wounded,  and 
disabled  not  less  than  one  thousand  five  hundred 
of  the  enemy. 

We  have  lost  four  officers  killed,  six  wounded, 
and  two  missing ;  thirty-four  men  killed,  one 
hundred  and  fifty-three  wounded,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  missing.  Before  closing  my 
remarks,  I  desire  to  make  favorable  mention  of 
my  brigade  commanders,  Colonels  Murray  and 
Atkins.  Both  have,  at  all  times,  faithfully  per- 
formed the  responsible  duties  that  have  devolved 
upon  them.  Always  on  duty,  attentive  to  or- 
ders, energetic,  skilful,  and  brave.  Both  are 
educated  gentlemen  and  accomplished  cavalry 
soldiers ;  both  merit  promotion.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Sanderson  and  his  regiment,  Tenth  Ohio 
cavalry,  at  East-Macon ;  Colonel  Acker  and  his 
regiment,  Ninth  Michigan  ;  and  Colonel  Jones, 
Eighth  Indiana,  when  cut  off  and  surrounded 
near  Waynesboro  ;  Colonel  Heath  and  his  regi- 
ment, at  Buckhead  Creek. 

The  Ninety-second  Illinois  mounted  infantry, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Van  Buskirk  ;  the  Ninth 
Pennsylvania,  Colonel  Jordon  ;  the  Third  Ken- 
tucky, Lieutenant-Colonel  King  ;  the  Tenth  Ohio, 
Fifth  Ohio,  and  Ninth  Michigan  cavalry,  at 
Waynesboro,  December  fourth,  have  all,  at  the 
various  places  mentioned,  behaved  most  hand- 
somely and  attracted  my  special  attention.  The 
Second  Kentucky  cavalry,  Captain  Foreman,  al- 
though but  a  detachment,  at  Buckhead  Creek 
and  at  Waynesboro  did  the  duty  of  a  regiment, 
and  deserves  great  praise. 

Captain  Beebe,  commanding  the  artillery,  and 
his  lieutenants,  Stetson,  Fowler,  and  Clark,  have 
performed  their  duty  well,  and  to  the  satisfaction 
of  their  immediate  commanders.  I  cannot  speak 
too  highly  of  my  staff.  Through  the  exertions 
of  Captain  Dunbar,  Assistant  Quartermaster,  and 
Brookfield,  Commissary  of  Subsistence,  my  com- 
mand has  always  been  well  supplied.  Dr.  Wise, 
Surgeon-in-Chief  Division,  Captains  Brink  (In- 
spector-General,) Day,  (Provost-Marshal,)  and  my 
Aids,  Captain  Hayes,  and  Lieutenants  Holling- 
worth,  Oliver,  Fuller,  and  Griffin,  have  each,  in  his 
respective  place,  more  than  fulfilled  my  expecta- 
tions. Captain  Estes,  my  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General,  deserves  special  notice,  not  only  for  the 
faithful  discharge  of  his  eminent  duties,  but  for 
his  reckless  daring  and  invaluable  assistance  in 


every  skirmish  and  engagement.  This  officer 
deserves,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  he  may  be 
promoted.  Accompanying  this  report  will  be 
found  a  nominal  list  of  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  also  Provost-Marshal's  statement  of 
captures  and  property  destroyed.  I  also  inclose 
the  reports  of  my  brigade  and  regimental  com- 
manders, which  I  respectfully  request  may  be 
taken  as  a  part  of  this  my  official  report. 
Respectfully  submitted.  J.  Kilpatrick, 

Brigadier-GeneraL 

REPORT  OP  GENERAL  J.   C.  DAVIS. 

Headquarters  Fourteenth  Army  Corps,  J 
Savannah,  Georgia,  December  81, 1864.     j 

Colonel  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  operations  of  the  Fourteenth 
army  corps  since  the  eighth  of  September,  when 
it  went  into  camp  at  Whitehall,  near  Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

This  report  will  describe  the  movements  of 
the  corps,  during  our  operations  against  Hood's 
forces,  in  his  efforts  to  draw  the  army  from  At- 
lanta by  destroying  our  communications  with 
Chattanooga  and  Nashville ;  and  will  also  con- 
tain a  complete  record  of  the  march  from  Kings- 
ton, Georgia,  to  this  place.  The  number  of  miles 
marched,  and  amount  of  railroad  destroyed  ;  the 
number  of  animals  captured,  and  amount  of  sub- 
sistence obtained  from  the  country,  and  such 
other  statistical  matter  as  the  General  Command- 
ing desires,  will  be  given  as  near  as  possible. 

The  corps  remained  in  its  camp  at  Whitehall, 
Georgia,  resting  from  the  effects  of  the  long  and 
arduous  campaign  which  ended  in  the  taking  of 
Atlanta,  until  the  twenty-ninth  of  September,  on 
which  day,  at  an  early  hour,  General  Morgan's 
division  (Second)  left  by  railroad  for  Chattanooga 
and  Huntsville,  to  operate  against  Forrest's  forces, 
then  threatening  our  communications  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Decatur  and  Athens,  Alabama. 

The  other  two  divisions  remained  in  camp, 
holding  themselves  in  readiness  to  move  against 
Hood,  as  soon  as  the  object  of  the  movement  he 
was  then  making  on  our  right  flank  could  be  de- 
termined. 

On  the  third  of  October,  in  obedience  to  in- 
structions from  the  headquarters  of  the  military 
division  of  the  Mississippi,  following  the  Fourth 
corps,  my  command  reached  the  Chattahoochee 
River,  at  the  railroad  crossing,  at  nightfall ;  but, 
owing  to  the  rain  and  high  water,  the  bridges 
became  very  insecure,  and  the  crossing  was  not 
accomplished  until  the  next  morning. 

The  troops  only  marched  as  far  as  Nickajack, 
and  went  into  camp  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
wagons,  detained  at  the  river  by  the  crossing  of 
General  Howard's  troops. 

On  the  fifth,  the  corps  marched  to  connect  with 
the  Fourth  corps,  near  Kenesaw  Mountain  ;  but 
owing  to  its  being  on  the  flank,  and  having  to 
take  indirect  roads,  and  other  troops  and  trains 
crossing  its  line  of  march,  our  progress  was  much 
impeded,  and  it  did  not  connect,  as  desired,  until 
the  morning  of  the  sixth,  notwithstanding  the 
troops  marched  until  late  at  night,  when  it  took 
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position  on  the  left  of  the  Fourth  corps,  at  Jack's 
House,  near  Pine  Mountain. 

The  following  two  days,  the  rain  fell  in  heavy 
showers,  causing  the  roads  to  become  almost 
impassable. 

The  troops  remained  in  camp,  awaiting  orders. 
Many  officers  and  men  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  here  presented  to  visit  the  different 
battle-grounds  and  cherished  graves  of  their 
fallen  comrades. 

The  news  of  the  gallant  defence  of  Allatoona 
Pass  by  General  Corse  and  his  command,  was 
received  and  announced  to  the  troops  amid  great 
enthusiasm. 

During  the  afternoon  of  the  eighth,  the  corps 
moved  its  camp,  in  compliance  with  orders  from 
Major-General  Stanley,  commanding  the  Fourth 
and  Fourteenth  corps,  and  went  into  camp  at 
Man's  Hill  Church,  where,  awaiting  orders,  it  re- 
mained until  three  o'clock  p.m.,  the  tenth;  when 
the  march  was  resumed,  and  continued  on  the 
main  road  leading  through  the  Allatoona  Pass  to 
the  Etowah  River.  This  point  was  reached  by 
the  advance  of  the  column,  after  a  fatiguing  night's 
march,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

October  eleventh,  the  march  was  resumed  at 
seven  o'clock  a.m.,  and  the  troops  went  into  camp 
one  mile  beyond  Kingston  at  sunset. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twelfth,  the  whole  ar- 
my marched  for  Rome.  The  Fourteenth  corps, 
followed  by  the  Fourth  corps,  moved  by  the  way 
of  Woodland,  and  went  into  camp  at  Hume's 
Mill,  three  miles  from  Rome.  On  the  following 
evening,  the  whole  army  commenced  its  move- 
ment upon  Resaca,  taking  the  main  road  leading 
to  that  place,  through  Calhoun.  Following  the 
Fourth  corps,  the  Fourteenth  corps  went  into 
camp  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Oostenaula,  at 
Resaca. 

At  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth,  the 
corps  moved,  in  cooperation  with  the  Fourth 
corps,  in  turning  the  enemy's  position  at  Snake 
Creek  Gap.  On  reaching  Red  wine's  Cove,  it  was 
ascertained  that  no  trains  could  possibly  be  taken 
over  the  mountain  in  this  direction,  and  they 
were  ordered  to  remain  behind. 

The  ascent  was  commenced  late  in  the  evening, 
and  the  summit  reached  several  hours  after  dark, 
when  the  troops  bivouacked  the  remainder  of  the 
night  on  the  mountain. 

On  the  sixteenth,  moved  at  daylight  and  pass- 
ed down  the  mountain  into  the  Gap  a  short  dis- 
tance in  advance  of  the  Fourteenth  corps,  and 
after  passing  into  the  level  country  beyond,  by 
cutting  a  road  to  the  side  of  the  main  one,  was 
enabled  to  march  the  infantry  abreast  of  the  Fif- 
teenth corps  until  the  head  of  the  column  reach- 
ed Dick's  Gap,  and  went  into  camp. 

During  the  seventeenth,  the  corps  remained  in 
camp,  but  marched  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
eighteenth  through  Mattok's  Gap,  in  Taylor's 
Ridge,  in  the  direction  of  Summerville,  and  went 
into  camp  four  (4)  miles  north  of  Penn's  Ford, 
on  the  Chattooga  River. 

On  the  nineteenth,  marched  for  Summerville, 
and  after  much  delay  in  consequence  of  coming 


in  contact  with  other  troops,  did.  not  get  into 
camp  at  that  place  until  late  in  the  evening, 
though  the  day's  march  was  but  a  short  one. 

Starting  at  eight  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the 
twentieth,  and  passing  through  Mellville,  the 
corps  went  into  camp  at  Gaylesville  a  little  after 
dark,  making  a  march  of  twenty  (20)  miles. 

During  the  intervening  days  between  the  twen- 
tieth and  twenty-eighth,  the  corps  remained  in 
its  camp  at  Gaylesville.  At  this  place,  ample 
subsistence  for  the  troops  was  found  in  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  the  whole  command  was 
abundantly  supplied  by  sending  foraging  parties 
out  daily  to  collect  it. 

On  the  twenty-fourth,  General  Morgan's  divi- 
sion rejoined  the  corps,  from  its  expedition  against 
Forrest.  For  a  history  of  the  movements  of  this 
division  during  this  period,  I  wish  respectfully 
to  refer  the  General  Commanding  to  General  Mor- 
gan's report. 

On  the  evening  of  the  twenty-eighth,  prepara- 
tory to  our  march  to  Rome,  Morgan's  and  Carlin's 
divisions,  with  the  trains,  crossed  the  Chattooga 
River,  on  a  bridge  erected  by  Colonel  Gleason, 
commanding  brigade  Third  division,  near  the 
town,  and  on  the  following  morning,  the  twenty- 
ninth,  the  whole  corps  marched  for  that  place 
during  the  evening  and  the  following  morning, 
and  went  into  camp  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Oostenaula  River. 

October  thirtieth  and  thirty-first,  the  troops 
remained  in  camp  on  De  Soto  Hill,  awaiting  or- 
ders, without  change  of  position,  except  the 
movement  of  my  trains  to  Kingston  under  escort 
of  a  part  of  General  Morgan's  division. 

On  the  first  of  November,  the  whole  of  Gen- 
eral Morgan's  division  marched  and  went  into 
camp  at  Kingston,  and  was  joined  by  the  remain- 
der of  the  corps  on  the  of  November,  where 
it  remained  prosecuting  its  preparations  for  the 
grand  campaign  through  Georgia,  just  closed  in 
the  capture  of  Savannah. 

While  at  Kingston,  all  surplus  baggage  of  every 
description  was  sent  to  the  rear,  and  absent  offi- 
cers and  men  were  ordered  to  rejoin  their  com- 
mands. I  regret  to  report  that  many  failed  to 
comply  with  this  order. 

November  eighth,  General  Morgan's  division 
marched  to  Cartersville,  and  relieved  a  portion  of 
the  Fifteenth  corps  at  that  place. 

Cartersville  had  been  designated  as  the  point 
to  which  a  part  of  the  supplies  of  the  Fourteenth 
corps  should  be  landed,  and  all  trains  with  the 
command  were  ordered  there,  and  loaded  by  the 
twelfth,  on  the  evening  of  which  the  whole  corps 
evacuating  Kingston  had  concentrated. 

The  work  of  destroying  the  railroad  from  the 
Etowah  River  to  Big  Shanty  was  assigned  to  the 
Fourteenth  corps,  and  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  thirteenth  it  was  commenced.  The  march, 
and  complete  destruction  of  the  track,  was  ac- 
complished by  eleven  (11)  o'clock  at  night. 

The  whole  corps  moved  early  the  next  morn- 
ing from  its  camp  in  the  vicinity  of  Ackworth 
and  Big  Shanty,  and  camped  at  the  Chattahoochee 
River.  - 
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On  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth,  the  corps 
reached  Atlanta,  and  bivouacked  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  city.  The  remainder  of  the  day  and  night 
was  spent  in  issuing  clothing  to  the  men,  filling 
up  empty  wagons  with  provisions,  equalizing  and 
assigning  trains  to  the  different  commands,  with 
a  view  to  rapid  marching. 

On  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth,  the  head  of 
the  column  marched  on  the  road  leading  to  Cov- 
ington, through  Decatur,  and  made  an  average 
march  of  fifteen  (15)  miles.  On  the  seventeenth, 
moving  in  the  same  order  of  march,  and  destroy- 
ing the  railroad  from  Lithonia  to  Yellow  River, 
the  corps  went  into  camp  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  river  and  vicinity,  late  in  the  evening. 

During  the  night,  Colonel  Buell,  commanding 
pontoon-train,  laid  two  excellent  bridges  across 
the  river,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth the  advance  was  resumed.  Passing 
through  Covington,  the  whole  command  went 
into  camp  during  the  afternoon,  on  the  Uleofan- 
hatchie  River. 

The  bridges  were  repaired  across  the  stream, 
and  the  march  resumed  at  daylight  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  nineteenth,  in  the  direction  of  Eaton- 
ton,  by  the  way  of  Shady  Dale,  in  the  vicinity  of 
which  place  the  whole  command  encamped  for 
the  night. 

On  the  twentieth,  the  corps  marched  for  and 
went  into  camp  near  Eatonton  Factories.  The 
advance  of  the  Twentieth  corps  from  Madison- 
ville,  on  the  main  Milledgeville  road,  required  a 
deflection  to  the  right  in  the  movement  of  my 
column,  in  order  that  the  two  corps  should  move 
on  separate  roads ;  and  in  compliance  with  orders 
from  the  General-in-Chief,  whose  headquarters 
moved  with  my  column  on  this  part  of  our  cam- 
paign, I  ordered  the  head  of  the  column  in  the 
direction  of  Milledgeville,  by  the  way  of  Farrar's 
Mill,  on  Murder  Creek.  Owing  to  the  heavy 
rain  which  had  fallen  during  the  night,  and  was 
still  pouring  down  upon  us,  the  progress  of  our 
trains  was  exceedingly  slow,  and  the  night  of  the 
twenty-first  was  spent  in  mud  and  water,  cross- 
ing Murder  Creek. 

On  the  twenty-second,  the  weather  partially 
cleared  off,  and  the  corps  marched  and  went  into 
camp  in  the  vicinity  of  Cedar  Creek.  On  the 
twenty-third,  the  weather  cleared  off,  and  the 
roads  having  dried  up  so  as  to  be  quite  passable 
for  trains,  the  whole  command  marched,  and 
went  into  camp  in  the  vicinity  of  Milledgeville 
by  the  afternoon. 

The  Twentieth  corps  had  already  reached  the 
city,  the  evening  previous,  from  the  direction  of 
Madisonville. 

On  the  twenty -fourth,  Carlin's  and  Morgan's 
divisions,  with  their  trains,  crossed  the  river,  and 
went  into  camp  a  few  miles  beyond  the  bridge, 
preparatory  to  the  advance  upon  Sandersville. 
This  place  was  reached  on  the  twenty-sixth  after 
two  days'  good  marching,  the  head  of  the  column 
reaching  the  town  about  the  same  time  as  did 
the  Twentieth  corps. 

A  part  of  Wheeler's  cavalry  was  handsomely 


driven  from  the  town,  by  the  advance  skirmish- 
ers of  the  two  corps. 

November  twenty-seventh,  the  corps  trains, 
under  escort  of  Carlin's  division,  moved  by  the 
way  of  Davisboro  upon  Louisville  ;  while  Baird's 
and  Morgan's  divisions,  unembarrassed  with 
trains,  moved  on  the  Finn's  Bridge  road ;  thus 
protecting  our  left  flank  from  any  demonstrations 
the  enemy's  cavalry  might  make  from  that  direc- 
tion upon  our  trains. 

These  two  divisions,  under  command  of  Briga- 
dier-General Baird,  marching  on  a  road  between 
the  Ogeechee  River  and  Rocky  Comfort  Creek, 
reached  Lpuisville  early  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
twenty-eighth,  and  immediately  laid  a  pontoon- 
bridge  across  the  creek,  and  commenced  the  pas- 
sage of  troops. 

Owing  to  the  movements  of  the  Twentieth 
corps  and  trains,  occupying  the  main  road  from 
Davisboro  to  Louisville,  Carlin's  division  and  my 
corps  trains  moving  on  that  road  were  only  able 
to  reach  the  Ogeechee  about  three  o'clock  p.m. 

Colonel  Buell's  pontooniers  immediately  com- 
menced laying  their  bridges,  and  repairing  the 
roads  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  under  the  per- 
sonal supervision  of  the  General  commanding 
the  wing,  and  before  night  the  troops  and  trains 
were  passing  both  streams  into  their  camps 
around  Louisville.  The  road,  running,  as  it  does 
here,  through  an  immense  cypress  swamp,  re- 
quired considerable  labor  to  put  and  keep  it  in 
condition  for  the  passage  of  trains,  and  it  was  not 
until  noon  the  next  day  that  the  entire  column 
succeeded  in  getting  into  its  camps. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty -ttinth,  I 
received  from  a  staff-officer  a  report  from  General 
Kilpatrick,  commanding  the  cavalry,  that  he  had 
succeeded  in  cutting  the  road  at  Waynesboro, 
and  burned  the  railroad  bridge  across  Briar 
Creek,  and  that  on  his  return  he  had  been  for 
several  days  hard  pressed  by  Wheeler.  He  also 
reported  his  command  about  ten  (10)  miles  from 
Louisville,  on  the  road  leading  direct  to  Buck- 
head  Bridge.  At  his  request,  I  immediately  sent 
a  brigade  of  infantry  from  Baird's  division,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Morton  C.  Hunter,  to  his 
support.  He,  however,  experienced  less  diffi- 
culty than  was  apprehended  ;  and  joining  my 
command  during  the  da}^,  went  into  camp  on  the 
east  side  of  Bay  Creek,  supported  by  Colonel 
Hunter's  brigade,  until  the  general  advance  was 
resumed,  December  first. 

November  thirtieth,  my  troops  occupied  the 
same  position,  skirmishing  with  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  who  made  several  pertinacious  attempts 
to  drive  in  our  pickets  ;  except  General  Carlin's 
division,  which,  in  compliance  with  orders  from 
wing  headquarters,  marched  to  Sebastopol,  with 
a  view  to  uncovering  the  crossing  of  the  Ogeechee 
by  other  troops  advancing  in  that  direction. 

December  first,  in  the  general  advance  of  the 
army  upon  Millen,  my  general  instructions  re- 
quired my  column  to  cross  Buckhead  Creek,  at 
some  point  between  Waynesboro  and  Birdsville, 
for  which  place  the  Twentieth  corps  was  moving. 
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Buckhead  Bridge,  near  the  church  of  that 
name,  was  designated  as  my  objective  point,  and 
Baird,  with  Kilpatrick's  cavalry,  was  ordered  to 
move  in  the  direction  of  Waynesboro,  and  after 
crossing  Buckhead  Creek,  to  move  down  the 
east  bank,  and  take  position  near  Reynolds,  not 
far  from  the  church. 

This,  Kilpatrick  and  Baird  accomplished  by 
the  afternoon  of  the  second.  Morgan's  division, 
in  charge  of  the  whole  corps  train,  moved  on  the 
direct  road  to  Buckhead  Bridge,  and  encamped 
ten  (10)  miles  from  Louisville. 

On  the  second,  Carlin's  division  joined  the 
column  from  his  flank  movement  in  the  direction 
of  Sebastopol,  and  the  corps  went  into  camp  at 
the  crossing  of  the  Birdsville  and  Waynesboro 
roads,  about  two  (2)  miles  from  the  bridge. 

The  change  in  the  direction  of  march  of  the 
Twentieth  corps,  again  caused  a  deflection  in  my 
line  of  march  ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  third 
I  caused  pontoon-bridges  to  be  laid  across  the 
creek,  at  a  point  about  five  (5)  miles  higher  up 
the  stream,  and  commenced  crossing  my  troops 
and  trains  at  half-past  ten  o'clock*. 

Jacksonboro  had  by  this  time  been  designated, 
by  the  General  Commanding,  as  the  next  object- 
ive point  for  the  concentration  of  my  corps  ;  and 
I  ordered  Baird  and  Kilpatrick  to  move  from 
Reynolds,  in  the  direction  of  Waynesboro,  with 
a  view  to  leading  the  enemy  to  believe  that  our 
next  advance  would  be  upon  Augusta. 

Carlin  and  Morgan,  after  a  hard  day's  work 
upon  the  roads,  went  into  camp  at  Lumpkins 
Station. 

Baird  and  Kilpatrick  took  position  near  Thomas 
Station,  where  the  enemy  was  found  in  consider- 
able force. 

December  fourth,  Carlin's  and  Morgan's  divi- 
sions, with  the  corps  trains,  after  destroying  three 
(3)  miles  of  railroad,  moved  in  the  direction  of 
Jacksonboro,  through  Habersham,  and  encamped 
on  the  farm  of  Mrs.  Smith,  thirteen  (13)  miles  from 
Lumpkins  Station. 

Baird  and  Kilpatrick,  after  some  fighting  with 
Wheeler's  cavalry,  drove  the  enemy  from  Waynes- 
boro, and  across  Briar  Creek.  Baird,  in  the  mean 
time,  destroyed  three  (3)  miles  of  railroad,  near 
Thomas  Station. 

The  fifth,  after  a  hard  day's  march  over  coun- 
try roads,  which  required  much  repairing,  the 
whole  corps,  with  Kilpatrick's  cavalry,  encamped 
in  the  vicinity  of  Jacksonboro ;  the  advance  at 
Buck  Creek  Post-Office. 

During  the  night,  the  bridge  across  Beaver 
Dam  Creek,  at  Jacksonboro,  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed, was  rebuilt  by  Colonel  Buell ;  and  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  sixth,  the  whole  column 
marched  on  the  river  road,  and  went  into  camp 
at  and  in  advance  of  Hudson's  Ferry,  making 
an  average  march  of  about  twenty  (20)  miles. 

December  seventh,  the  column  moved  in  the 
same  order  of  march.  Baird  and  Kilpatrick,  un- 
encumbered by  the  trains,  covered  the  rear. 

Morgan's  division  and  the  pontoon  train  reach- 
ed Ebenezer  Creek  late  in  the  evening,  and  went 
immediately  to  work,  cutting  away  the  fallen 


timber  which  obstructed  the  road-way  through 
the  immense  swamp  which  skirts  the  creeks  on 
both  sides  at  this  point. 

The  pontooniers,  under  Colonel  Buell,  set  to 
work  at  once — notwithstanding  an  exceedingly 
hard  day's  march — to  reconstructing  the  bridge, 
and  by  noon  the  next  day,  the  column  com- 
menced crossing  this  formidable  defile. 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  amount  of  labor 
expended  upon  the  road  and  bridge,  to  make 
them  passable,  much  was  still  required  to  keep 
them  in  condition  ;  and  it  was  not  until  daylight, 
the  ninth,  that  the  rear  of  the  column  had  com- 
pleted the  crossing. 

During  the  eighth,  the  enemy's  cavalry  made 
several  attempts  to  drive  in  our  rear  pickets,  but 
did  not  succeed.  The  loss  on  our  side  during 
these  attacks  was  but  slight,  although  at  times 
the  skirmishing  was  quite  animated. 

On  the  morning  of  the  ninth,  marched  from 
camp,  at  Ebenezer  Church,  to  Cuyler's  planta- 
tion, where  General  Morgan,  who  was  in  the  ad- 
vance, found  the  enemy  occupying  a  strongly- 
erected  field-work,  disposed  to  dispute  his  ad- 
vance. General  Morgan  immediately  placed  a 
couple  of  field-pieces  in  position,  and  opened  fire 
upon  the  work.  His  infantry  was  soon  deployed 
for  an  attack,  but  the  near  approach  of  night, 
and  the  impossibility  of  assaulting  the  position, 
through  the  impassable  swamp  in  our  front, 
caused  me  to  defer  the  attack  until  morning ; 
when  it  was  discovered  the  enemy  had  abandon- 
ed his  position. 

December  tenth,  advanced  Morgan's  and  Car- 
lin's divisions,  with  trains,  to  the  Ten  (10)  Mile 
House,  and  went  into  camp  ;  giving  the  road  to 
the  Twentieth  corps,  advancing  from  Monteith, 
and  intersecting  the  Augusta  road. 

Baird' s  division  was  ordered  to  cover  the  rear, 
and  tear  up  the  railroad  track  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  crossing  at  the  Savannah,  and  if  possible  to 
destroy  the  bridge  at  that  point. 

December  eleventh,  moved  down  the  Augusta 
road  to  the  position  of  the  Twentieth  corps,  in 
front  of  the  enemy's  works,  and  received  orders 
to  relieve  the  Seventeenth  corps  in  its  position  on 
the  Louisville  road,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Ogeechee  Canal. 

This  was  done,  and  by  the  twelfth,  the  whole 
corps  had  taken  position  in  front  of  the  enemy ; 
my  left  connecting  with  the  Twentieth  corps, 
near  the  Savannah  and  Charleston  Railroad,  and 
my  right  connecting  with  the  Seventeenth  corps, 
beyond  the  canal,  near  Lawton's  plantation. 

During  the  intervening  days,  between  the 
twelfth  and  twenty-first,  at  which  time  the 
enemy  evacuated  his  position,  my  troops  were 
assiduously  engaged  in  skirmishing  with  the 
enemy,  reconnoitring  his  position,  and  making 
general  preparations  for  the  attack. 

Five  (5)  points  in  my  front  had,  several  days 
before  the  evacuation,  been  well  reconnoitred, 
and  pronounced  accessible  to  an  attacking  party. 
This  information  was  duly  forwarded  to  the 
General  Commanding.  For  further  information 
concerning  the  position  of  my  troops,  and  the 
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enemy's  works,  and  approaches  to  them,  I  have 
the  honor  to  refer  the  General  Commanding  to 
the  accompanying  map,  drawn  by  my  Chief  Engi- 
neer ;  it  is,  I  think,  perfectly  accurate. 

December  twenty-first,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  enemy  had  evacuated  his  position  in  our 
front ;  and  the  report  of  my  Chief  of  Artillery 
shows  twenty-eight  (28)  pieces  of  artillery,  of 
different  calibres,  captured. 

My  Provost-Marshal's  report  shows  six  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  (639)  able-bodied  negroes 
turned  over  to  the  Quartermaster's  department, 
at  Kingsbridge,  in  compliance  with  special  orders 
from  Headquarters  Military  Division  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. This  number  does  not  include  a  large 
number  retained  in  the  different  commands,  as 
officers  servants,  pioneers,  etc. 

I  would  respectfully  submit  the  following 
statistics,  which  have  been  collected  from  the 
reports  of  the  different  departments,  and  are  as 
near  correct  as  can  be  compiled  from  such  data. 
Forty-eight  (48)  miles  of  railroad  track,  and 
four  (4)  large  and  important  bridges,  upon  the 
Chattanooga  and  Atlanta,  Atlanta  and  Augusta, 
Savannah  and  Augusta,  and  Georgia  Central 
Railroads,  were  thoroughly  destroyed. 

A  large  amount  of  cotton,  estimated  by  division 
commanders  at  about  twelve  thousand  (12,000) 
bales,  was  also  destroyed. 

One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy 
(1770)  draught  and  saddle  animals;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  Corps  Commissary,  about 
one  thousand  five  hundred  (1500)  cattle,  and 
several  hundred  sheep  were  captured. 

About  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty 
(1340)  negroes,  mostly  able-bodied  males,  followed 
the  column.  One  hundren  and  fifteen  (115)  con- 
federate prisoners,  and  thirty-four  (34)  deserters 
from  the  enemy  were  taken.  The  Corps  Quar- 
termaster estimates  that  about  one  million 
seven  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  of  fodder, 
and  about  one  million  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four 
pounds  of  grain  were  obtained  from  the  coun- 
try. 

What  amounts  of  provisions  for  the  men  were 
obtained  by  the  foraging  parties,  constantly  out 
from  the  different  brigades  of  the  command,  it  is 
impossible  to  state  with  accuracy.  Probably  the 
nearest  approximation  which  can  be  given,  will 
be  to  state,  that  the  corps  left  Atlanta  on  the 
sixteenth  day  of  November,  with  but  seven  and 
one  half  (7£)  days'  supplies  of  the  substantial 
ration.  It  arrived  before  Savannah,  December 
eleventh,  with  about  five  (5)  days  in  the  wagons  ; 
only  three  and  one  half  (3£)  days  having  been 
issued  and  lost  during  the  march. 

Of  the  smaller  articles,  such  as  coffee,  sugar, 
and  salt,  a  much  larger  quantity  was  issued. 
For  the  rest,  the  corps  subsisted  entirely  upon 
the  countrjr  through  which  it  passed. 

Sweet  potatoes,  which  were  found  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  bushels,  were  the  principal  and  most 
unfailing  article  of  diet  for  officers  and  men  ;  but 
flour,  meal,  sorghum,  poultry,  etc.,  were  found 
in  great  abundance. 


The  list  of  casualties,  during  the  time  above 
reported,  is  as  follows : 

Thirteen  (13)  killed;  thirty  (30)  wounded; 
and  ninety-four  (94)  missing.  See  tabular  list 
appended. 

Considering  the  active  operations  of  the  corps 
since  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  against 
Atlanta  from  Chattanooga  the  first  of  ^May  last, 
I  am  proud  to  report  its  excellent  condition  and 
efficiency. 

To  the  division  commanders,  I  desire  to  ex 
press  the  many  obligations  I  am  under,  for  their 
cooperation  throughout  the  campaigns  above 
described,  and  to  express  the  hope,  that  the 
War  Department  will  soon  make  suitable  ac- 
knowledgments of  their  faithful  services. 

Their  reports  are  herewith  submitted,  and  at- 
tention asked  to  them,  for  many  details  omitted 
necessarily  in  this. 

Since  the  entrance  of  our  troops  into  Savan- 
nah, the  corps  has  occupied  its  present  camp, 
south-west  of  the  city,  making  preparations  for 
a  resumption  of  active  operations  whenever 
called  upon. 

I  am,  Colonel,  very  respectfully,  your  obe- 
dient servant,  Jeff.  C.  Davis, 

Brevet  Major-General  Commanding. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  H.  C.  Rogers, 

Chief  of  Stafif,  Left  Wing. 
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REPORT  OF  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  A.  S.  WILLIAMS. 

Headquarters  Twentieth  Corps,  Savannah,  | 
Georgia,  January  9,  1865.  ) 

Lieutenant- Colonel    H.    G.   Rodgers,   Assistant 

Adjutant- General  : 

Colonel  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  operations  and  movements  of 
the  Twentieth  corps,  from  date  of  the  occupation 
of  Atlanta  (September  second)  to  the  entrance 
into  this  city  on  twenty-first  December  ultimo. 

The  several  divisions  of  the  corps  were  en- 
camped in  Atlanta  mainly  within  the  circuit  of 
the  enemy's  original  line  of  defences ;  one  bri- 
gade of  the  Third  division  was  on  duty  at  Mont- 
gomery Ferry,  on  the  Chattahoochee  River.  The 
command  of  the  post  was  committed  to  Colonel 
Wm.  Cogswell,  Second  Massachusetts  infantry, 
who  discharged  the  perplexing  duties  well  and 
faithfully.  His  report,  forwarded  herewith,  will 
furnish  interesting  details  of  the  multifarious 
labors  and  services  of  himself  and  his  subordi- 
nate officers. 

The  supplies  for  man  and  beast  were  sufficient 
until  the  railroad  was  cut  about  the  first  of  Oc- 
tober by  Hood's  army  moving  northward.  The 
several  army  corps,  following  in  pursuit,  left  be- 
hind large  detachments  of  convalescents  and  un- 
armed men,  and  a  good  part  of  their  trains.  Of 
these  detachments  and  trains,  great  and  small, 
there  were  reported  to  the  post  commander, 
twelve  thousand  seven  hundred  (12,700)  officers 
and  men,  and  to  the  Chief  Quartermaster,  four 
hundred  and  five  (405)  horses  and  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  sixty-four  (3564)  mules. 
A  force  of  men  and  animals  almost  equal  in  num- 
bers to  the  Twentieth  corps,  left  in  guard  of  At- 
lanta and  its  vicinity.  From  the  fifth  of  October, 
for  quite  a  month,  large  details  were  made  from 
the  corps  for  work  on  the  inner  line  of  fortifica- 
tions, constructed  under  the  directions  of  Cap- 
tain 0.  M.  Poe,  Chief  Engineer.  The  works 
were  never  fully  completed.  The  detachments 
in  the  city  furnished  but  small  details. 

Measures  were  early  taken  to  graze  the  an- 
imals, as  the  forage  supply  was  very  limited ; 
and  soon,  under  direction  of  Major-General  Slo- 
cum  commanding,  large  foraging  parties  were 
organized  and  sent  out  under  strong  guards  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Yellow  and  South  Rivers. 
They  were  eminently  successful.  The  four  ex- 
peditions brought  back  on  an  average,  each,  of 
over  six  hundred  and  fifty  wagon-loads  of  corn 
and  fodder,  besides  considerable  subsistence  sup- 
plies of  cattle,  sheep,  poultry,  sweet  potatoes, 
honey,  syrup,  and  the  like. 

The  Chief  Quartermaster  of  the  corps  reports 
as  turned  over  to  him  from  these  expeditions : 
Corn,  1,932,468  pounds;  fodder,  138,200  pounds. 

Some  little  show  of  opposition  was  made  to 
these  parties  by  the  enemy's  cavalry  ;  but  not  a 
wagon  of  the  long  trains  was  lost.  Credit  is  due 
to  the  commanders  of  the  several  escorts  ;  Bri- 
gadier-General Geary,  Colonels  Robinson,  Dustin, 
and  Carman,  and  to  Colonel  Garrard,  command- 
ing cavalry  brigade,  who  went  out  with  each  ex- 
pedition. 


On  the  morning  of  ninth  November,  the  en* 
emy's  cavalry  (reported  to  be  two  brigades  of 
Wheeler's  command)  approached  the  city,  and 
opened  with  artillery  from  positions  a  little  south 
of  Decatur  road,  and  from  elevations  down  the 
McDonough  road.  Along  the  latter  road,  they 
undertook,  with  dismounted  men,  an  assault  on 
the  lines  of  Geary's  division,  probably  under  the 
idea  that  we  were  evacuating  Atlanta.  The  af- 
fair was  feeble.  The  enemy  left  a  few  dead  and 
wounded  in  front  of  our  lines,  without  inflicting 
a  single  casualty  on  us.  Carman's  brigade  of 
First  division  was  sent  out  in  the  hope  of  inter- 
cepting his  movement ;  but  the  enemy,  learning 
his  mistake,  had  fled  m  great  haste  toward 
Jonesboro. 

On  eleventh  November,  Major-General  Slocum 
having  been  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  left 
wing,  army  of  Georgia,  I  was  placed  by  Special 
Order  No.  1,  headquarters,  left  wing,  in  com- 
mand of  the  corps. 

November  13. — A  brigade  from  each  division 
was  sent  to  destroy  the  railroad  between  Atlanta 
and  the  Chattahoochee  River,  which  was  report- 
ed the  next  morning  as  effectually  done. 

Changes  in  the  principal  commands  of  the 
corps  since  the  last  campaign,  left  the  organiza- 
tion as  follows : 

First  division,  Brigadier-General  A.  J.  Jack- 
son commanding.  The  brigades  commanded  re- 
spectively by  Colonels  Selfridge,  Carman,  and 
Robinson. 

Second  division,  Brigadier-General  J.  W.  Geary 
commanding.  Three  brigades,  commanded  by 
Colonels  Pardee,  Jones,  and  Barnum. 

Third  division,  Brigadier-General  W.  T.  Ward 
commanding.  Three  brigades,  commanded  by 
Colonels  F.  C.  Smith,  Dustin,  and  Ross. 

A  list  of  regiments  composing  the  brigades 
will  be  found  in  reports  of  subordinate  com- 
manders. 

The  artillery  was  reduced  to  four  batteries  of 
four  guns  each  ;  two  of  three-inch  Rodmans,  and 
two  of  twelve-pounder  Napoleons,  under  charge 
of  Major  J.  A.  Reynolds,  Chief  of  Artillery.  The 
horses  were  increased  to  eight  to  a  carriage. 

The  Ninth  Illinois  infantry,  (mounted,)  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Hughes  commanding,  joined  the 
command  on  the  second  day,  and  remained  with 
it  through  to  Savannah,  and  performed  excellent 
service  throughout.  One  battalion  of  the  Fifty- 
eighth  Indiana  volunteers,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Moore  commanding,  with  pontoon  train,  was  also 
attached  to  the  corps,  and  was  very  useful  dur- 
ing the  march. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth  November,  the 
corps  marched  from  Atlanta,  taking  the  road 
east  through  Decatur. 

We  encamped  on  the  fifteenth  near  the  Geor- 
gia Railroad,  south  of  Stone  Mountain ;  on  the 
evening  of  the  sixteenth,  near  Rock  Bridge  Post- 
Office ;  on  the  seventeenth,  near  Cornish  Creek ;  on 
the  eighteenth,  three  miles  west  of  Madison.  The 
country  for  the  first  three  days'  march  was  very 
hilly,  and  the  crossing  at  Yellow  River,  Little 
Haynes   River,    and   other   streams,    very   bad. 
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The  condition  of  the  teams  was  not  good,  and 
delays  to  the  rear  of  our  long  column  were  con- 
sequently vexatious  and  protracted. 

Geary's  division  was  detached,  unencumbered, 
on  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth,  with  orders  to 
destroy  the  Georgia  Railroad  Bridge  over  the  Oco- 
nee River,  and  such  wagon-bridges  as  he  might 
find  on  that  river  toward  Milledgeville.  The  pur- 
pose was  fully  accomplished,  and  several  miles 
of  railroad  as  well  as  the  long  railroad  bridge 
over  the  Oconee  were  destroyed.  A  wagon- 
bridge  over  that  river  and  several  mills  and  fac- 
tories were  also  burned.  The  division  rejoined 
the  column  on  the  twenty-first,  before  reaching 
Little  River. 

The  other  two  divisions,  with  the  trains  of  the 
corps,  moved  through  Madison,  and  encamped 
four  miles  beyond.  About  six  miles  of  railroad 
were  destroyed  by  Ward's  division.  Supplies 
for  man  and  beast  became  abundant  on  the  third 
day  after  leaving  Atlanta. 

On  the  twentieth,  moved  forward  and  encamp- 
ed near  Eatonton.  The  afternoon  was  rainy  and 
the  roads  heavy. 

On  the  twenty-first,  marched  through  Eaton- 
ton,  encamping  near  Little  River.  Two  or  three 
miles  of  the  Eatonton  Branch  Railroad  were  de- 
stroyed on  the  march. 

On  the  twenty-second,  having  laid  the  pon- 
toon-bridge over  Little  River,  the  corps  crossed 
and  moved  forward  to  the  suburbs  of  Milledge- 
ville. Two  regiments  under  Colonel  Hawley, 
Third  "Wisconsin  volunteers,  (appointed  com- 
mandant of  the  post,)  were  sent  to  occupy  the 
town.  The  First  and  Second  divisions  were  en- 
camped on  the  east  side  of  the  Oconee,  and  the 
Third  division  on  the  west  side,  near  the  bridge. 
Large  quantities  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  ac- 
coutrements were  found  and  destroyed,  as  well 
as  salt  and  other  public  property.  The  report 
of  Colonel  Hawley,  commander  of  post,  forward- 
ed herewith,  will  give  the  details  of  this  prop- 
erty. The  railroad  depot,  two  arsenals,  a  pow- 
der magazine,  and  other  public  buildings  and 
shops  were  burned.  The  railroad  track  for  five 
miles  toward  Gordon  was  destroyed. 

On  the  twenty -fourth,  the  march  was  resumed, 
and  the  divisions  encamped  near  Gum  Creek  ; 
and  on  the  twenty-fifth,  after  some  delay,  to  re- 
build the  bridges  over  Buffalo  Creek  and  Swamp, 
the  head  of  the  column  encamped  about  seven 
miles  from  Sandersville.  Some  skirmishing  was 
had,  and  the  enemy's  cavalry  was  driven  away 
by  Colonel  Robinson's  brigade  just  as  we  were 
going  into  camp. 

On  the  following  morning,  (twenty-sixth,)  two 
regiments  of  Carman's  brigade,  Jackson's  divi- 
sion, drove  away  the  rebel  cavalry,  and  the  corps 
moved  rapidly  into  Sandersville,  entering  simul- 
taneously with  the  Fourteenth  corps,  upon  a 
road  on  our  left.  In  the  afternoon,  the  First  and 
Second  divisions  were  moved  down  to  Tennille 
Station,  (No  13,)  the  Third  division  being  left  to 
cover  the  trains.  The  First  Michigan  engineers 
reported  for  duty  with  the  corps. 

On   the   twenty-seventh,   twenty-eighth,   and 


twenty-ninth,  the  Central  Railroad  and  all  wag- 
on-bridges over  Williamson's  Swamp  Creek  were 
destroyed  from  Tennille  Station  to  the  Ogeechee 
River,  including  the  long  railroad  bridge  over 
that  stream,  by  the  First  and  Second  divisions 
and  Michigan  Engineers.  The  Third  division 
marched  with  the  trains,  vid,  Davisboro,  across 
the  Ogeechee  and  Rocky  Comfort  Rivers,  and 
encamped  near  Louisville. 

On  the  thirtieth,  the  First  and  Second  divi- 
sions moved  up  the  Ogeechee  to  Coward's  Bridge, 
which  was  found  partly  destroyed,  but  easily  re- 
paired. The  whole  corps  encamped  about  three 
miles  south  of  Louisville. 

Between  the  Oconee  and  Ogeechee,  the  roads, 
excepting  at  the  river  and  swamp  crossings,  were 
good,  the  country  very  level,  and  the  weather, 
during  the  march,  superb.  Supplies  of  all  kinds 
were  very  abundant. 

From  the  first  to  the  eighth  of  December,  our 
line  of  march  was  down  the  Peninsula  between 
the  Ogeechee  and  Savannah  Rivers,  following  the 
Louisville  and  Savannah  Road,  encamping  on 
the  first  on  Baker's  Creek ;  on  the  second,  at 
Buckhead  Church  ;  on  the  third,  at  Horse  Creek  ; 
on  the  fourth,  at  Little  Ogeechee  ;  on  the  fifth,  at 
Sylvania  Cross-Roads  ;  on  the  sixth,  near  Cow- 
pens  Creek  ;  on  the  seventh,  on  Jack's  Branch, 
near  Springfield ;  and  on  the  eighth,  near  Eden 
Cross-Roads. 

As  we  approached  the  coast,  the  surface  of  the 
country  became  flat  and  swampy.  Large  ponds 
or  pools  were  met  every  mile  or  so,  and  the 
creeks  spread  out  into  several  miry  branches. 
The  roads  between  the  creeks  and  ponds,  though 
apparently  of  sand,  and  substantial  character, 
proved  to  be  upon  a  thin  crust,  which  was  soon 
cut  through  by  our  long  trains  into  the  deep 
quicksand,  requiring  miles  of  corduroy.  At  sev- 
eral of  the  swamps,  the  enemy  had  attempted 
to  obstruct  our  march  by  falling  timber.  The 
supplies  continued  good  and  the  weather  excel- 
lent. 

On  the  ninth,  our  direction  of  march  was' 
changed  to  the  east,  taking  the  road  from  Eden 
to  Monteith  Post-Office,  on  the  Charleston  Rail- 
road. At  the  large  Monteith  Swamp,  we  found 
that  the  enemy,  besides  obstructing  the  road  for 
nearly  a  mile  by  falling  trees,  had  built  two 
small  earthworks,  and  with  a  single  gun  and 
about  four  hundred  infantry  was  making  a  show 
of  stopping  our  march.  Jackson's  division  being 
in  advance,  he  was  ordered  to  throw  out  several 
regiments  on  each  flank,  while  a  brigade  in  the 
centre  should  make  a  feint,  to  engage  attention 
and  enable  the  pioneers  to  clear  the  obstructions. 
Our  hope  of  capturing  the  whole  party  did  not 
succeed  ;  but  their  pretentious  defences  were 
speedily  abandoned  as  soon  as  a  portion  of  Rob- 
inson's brigade,  under  Colonel  West,  Thirty-first 
Wisconsin  volunteers,  could  cross  the  swamp. 
The  fugitives  left  behind  a  considerable  quantity 
of  new  clothing  and  accoutrements.  Our  loss 
was  one  man  killed  and  four  wounded.  Much 
praise  was  awarded  to  Colonel  West  for  his  con- 
duct on  this  occasion. 
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On  the  following  morning,  (tenth  December,) 
the  corps  moved  down  to  Monteith  Station,  on 
the  Charleston  Railroad,  and  after  destroying 
some  miles  of  the  road,  marched  to  near  the  five- 
mile  post,  on  the  Augusta  and  Savannah  Rail- 
road. At  this  point,  meeting  with  the  enemy's 
strong  line  of  defences  behind  swamps  and  arti- 
ficial ponds,  the  corps  was  ordered  to  encamp 
for  the  night.  During  the  afternoon  a  party  of 
foragers,  with  some  cavalry,  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing to  and  capturing  near  the  foot  of  Argyle  Is- 
land, a  rebel  despatch-boat  called  the  Ida,  having 
on  board  Colonel  Clynch  of  General  Hardee's 
staff,  with  despatches  for  gunboats  above.  The 
boat  was  unfortunately  set  on  fire  and  burned. 

On  the  eleventh,  Geary's  division  was  moved 
to  the  left,  encountering  some  opposition  from 
rebel  pickets.  They  were,  however,  driven  back 
into  the  main  works,  and  our  line  was  establish- 
ed from  the  Savannah  River,  near  Williamson's 
plantation,  in  advance  of  Pipe  Maker's  Creek, 
across  the  Charleston  Railroad  to  the  Central 
Railroad,  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  junction 
of  the  two  roads,  connecting  with  the  Fourteenth 
corps,  Third  division,  on  the  right,  First  division 
in  the  centre,  and  Second  division  on  the  left. 

On  the  twelfth,  Winnegar's  battery,  (four 
three-inch  guns,)  which  had  been  placed  in  posi- 
tion at  Tweedside,  to  command  the  channel  be- 
tween Argyle  Island  and  the  Georgia  shore, 
drove  back  two  gunboats  attempting  to  descend 
the  river,  and  so  crippled  the  tender  Resolute, 
as  to  drive  her  aground,  in  which  position  she 
was  taken  possession  of  by  Colonel  Hawley, 
Third  Wisconsin  volunteers,  whose  regiment  was 
on  duty  on  Argyle  Island.  Five  naval  officers 
and  nineteen  men  were  captured,  besides  a  quan-j 
tity  of  ordnance  and  subsistence  stores.  The 
boat,  which  was  without  armament,  was  subse- 
quently turned  over  to  the  Quartermaster's  de- 
partment, and  is  now  in  our  service. 

From  the  thirteenth  to  the  twentieth,  several 
changes  were  made  in  the  positions  of  the  troops. 
Robinson's  brigade  of  the  First  division  was  sent 
back  to  Cherokee  Hill,  to  cover  the  roads  in  our 
rear.  Two  regiments  from  Geary's  division  oc- 
cupied the  upper  end  of  Hutchinson's  Island. 
Carman's  brigade,  First  division,  was  sent  to  Ar- 
gyle Island,  and  subsequently  across  to  the 
Carolina  shore,  with  a  section  of  battery  I,  First 
New-York  artillery.  He  took  up  a  strong  posi- 
tion on  the  nineteenth,  in  advance  of  Izzard's 
House,  and  made  several  demonstrations  and 
reconnoissances  toward  Clydesdale  Creek  and  the 
Union  causeway  road  from  Savannah  to  Hardees- 
ville.  The  enemy  opposed  these  movements  in 
strong  force.  The  nature  of  the  country  for 
miles  back  (being  rice  plantations  crossed  by 
dykes  and  canals)  effectually  prevented  any  thing 
beyond  a  menace.  These  threatening  move- 
ments, however,  undoubtedly  hastened  the  evac- 
uation of  Savannah. 

In  the  mean  time  our  main  line  was  pushed 
toward  the  enemy's  works,  and  preparations  for 
assault  made  by  close  reconnoissances,  construc- 
tion   of   light  bridges,    and    experiments   with 


baulks  of  the  pontoon-train  and  fascines  of  straw 
and  cane  for  bridging  canals. 

Strong  field-works  were  constructed  for  the 
heavy  guns  and  for  the  field-guns,  some  of  them 
masked  on  the  road  within  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  of  the  enemy's  line.  These  preparations 
were  completed  on  the  twentieth.  The  assail- 
able points  in  our  front  were  very  few.  Almost 
every  fort  was  covered  deep  by  artificial  ponds 
from  the  irrigating  canals,  behind  which,  and 
upon  the  approaches,  were  strong  earthworks 
for  artillery,  connected  throughout  by  rifle-pits 
well  constructed.  The  confidence  of  the  troops 
in  carrying  these  works  was,  however,  perfect 
and  earnest. 

During  the  day  of  the  twentieth,  the  fire  from 
the  enemy's  works  and  gunboats  was  unusually 
heavy  and  continuous.  Reports  from  Carman's 
brigade  indicated  that  large  columns  were  cross- 
ing to  the  Carolina  shore,  either  to  cover  their 
only  line  of-  communication,  or  preparatory  to  a 
final  evacuation  of  the  city.  In  the  night,  Gen- 
eral Geary  reported  to  me,  that  the  movements 
across  the  river  were  apparently  still  going  on. 
Division  commanders  were  instructed  to  keep  on 
the  alert  and  press  their  pickets  closer  to  the 
rebel  works  ;  but  the  enemy,  intending  to  aban- 
don his  heavy  guns,  kept  up  a  fire  until  the  mo- 
ment of  quitting  their  defences. 

At  half-past  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  twenty -first,  Geary  reported  that  Barn  urn's 
brigade  was  in  the  rebel  main  line.  Orders  were 
sent  him  and  General  Ward  to  advance  the  picket- 
lines  and  follow  with  their  divisions  into  the  city. 

By  six  o'clock  a.m.,  Geary's  division,  without 
opposition,  had  entered  the  city.  Patrols  were 
sent  out  to  preserve  order.  Two  regiments  were 
ordered  to  occupy  Fort  Jackson  and  other  works 
below  the  city.  General  Geary  was  temporarily 
assigned  to  command  of  the  post,  and  his  division 
placed  within  the  city.  The  retreating  rebels  had 
disconnected  the  pontoon-bridge  to  Hutchinson's 
Island,  and  set  fire  to  that  connecting  with  the 
Carolina  shore.  The  ram  Savannah  still  lay  off 
Scriven's  Ferry,  two  miles  or  so  away,  and  occa- 
sionally fired  a  shot  toward  the  town.  She  was 
evidently  covering  the  removal  of  supplies  up  the 
causeway  road.  There  were  no  means  of  reach- 
ing her ;  and  our  guns,  though  well  served,  plain- 
ly did  her  no  damage.  At  night  she  was  de- 
stroyed as  had  been  all  the  other  rebel  public 
vessels  the  day  previous. 

The  troops  of  the  corps,  while  in  front  of  the 
rebel  works,  suffered  a  number  of  casualties. 
Amongst  those  killed,  was  Lieutenant  C.  A. 
Ahruts,  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-fourth  New- 
York  volunteers,  assistant  to  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Asmussen,  Inspector-General  of  the  corps  —  an 
excellent  and  faithful  young  officer.  Amongst  the 
severely  wounded  wa,«  Colonel  John  H.  Ketcham, 
One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  New-York  volunteers, 
an  officer  of  superior  intelligence  and  worth. 
Major  Wright,  Twenty-ninth  Ohio  volunteers,  ah 
excellent  officer,  also  received  a  painful  wound. 

I  append  hereto  a  series  of  campaign  maps, 
prepared  by  Captain  McDowell,  Chief  Topograph- 
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ical  Engineer  for  the  corps,  showing  the  positions 
of  the  several  divisions  at  each  camp  during  the 
march  from  Atlanta  to  Savannah.  These  posi- 
tions were  laid  down  and  the  notes  accompany- 
ing the  maps  kept  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Asmus- 
sen,  Inspector-General  of  the  corps.  The  faithful 
and  skilful  manner  in  which  this  work  is  done, 
presents  a  complete  and  accurate  view  of  the  daily 
marches  of  the  corps.  Tabular  statement  marked 
A,  shows  the  casualties  of  the  corps  by  divisions 
during  the  campaign  —  an  aggregate  of  twelve 
killed,  eighty-eight  wounded,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  missing.  Of  the  missing,  the  greater 
part  were  from  stragglers  and  small  parties  of 
foragers  captured.  Some  few  were  deserting 
"bounty-jumpers,"  who  had  reached  us  just  be- 
fore marching  from  Atlanta. 

In  the  case  of  Captain  Reid,  One  Hundred  and 
Seventh  New-York  volunteers,  missing  with  a 
detail  of  forty-three  men,  foraging,  I  have  ordered 
a  special  report  of  the  statements  made  by  a  rebel 
cavalry  officer  who  was  of  the  capturing  party. 
If  these  statements  are  true,  Captain  Reid  be- 
haved in  a  most  shameful  and  cowardly  manner, 
and  should  be  dismissed  in  disgrace.  As  both 
officer  and  men  are  still  prisoners  of  war,  no 
proper  investigation  can  now  be  made. 

We  captured  on  the  march  and  before  Savan- 
nah, thirty  officers,  (thirteen  of  whom  were  naval,) 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  privates,  and  fourteen 
seamen.  One  hundred  and  twenty-two  deserters 
came  into  our  ranks.  A  tabular  statement  and 
list  of  officers  captured,  prepared  by  Major  Parks, 
Provost-Marshal,  is  attached  hereto,  marked  B. 

A  very  considerable  number  of  prisoners  were 
taken  on  entering  the  city ;  all  of  whom  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  post  commandant,  and  will  be" 
the  subject  of  report  by  him. 

I  make  the  following  estimates  of  public  pro- 
perty destroyed  and  supplies  taken  from  the 
country,  upon  information  from  commanders  and 
staff-officers,  approved  by  my  own  observation 
and  judgment : 

Miles  marched  by  the  troops, 305 

"     trains  moved,  as  per  odometer,. .   281-^ 

"     of  railroad  destroyed, 71 

Beside  railroad  destroyed,  more  than  a  million 
feet  of  timber  for  the  largest  sized  bridges,  and 
thousands  of  cords  of  wood  were  burned. 

NUMBER   OF   ANIMALS    TAKEN   FROM    COUNTRY. 

Horses  reported  by  Captain  Whittelsey, 

Chief  Quartermaster, 410 

"      reported    by   Major    Reynolds, 

Chief  of  Artillery, 40 

"      put  into  teams  and  not  reported, 

estimated, 150 


FORAGE. 


By  Captain  Whittelsey' s  Report  : 

Corn  taken  en  route, lbs.  1,227,984 

Corn  taken  east  of  Atlanta, "    1,932,468 

By  Major  Reynolds's  Report, "       130,000 


Pounds  corn, 3,290,452 

By  Captain  Whittelsey's  Report : 

Fodder  taken  en  route, lbs.  1,091,619 

Fodder  taken  near  Atlanta, "       138,200 


Mules 


reported  by  Captain  Whittelsey,  1,020 
reported  by  Major  Reynolds,. . .    100 
put  into  trains  in  exchange  for 
poor   animals  and  never  re- 
ported, estimated, 600 


600 


Pounds  fodder, 


RICE    FODDER. 


By  Captain  Whittelsey's  Report, . 
By  Major  Reynolds's  Report, 


1,229,819 

.lbs.  550,694 
.   "       20,000 


-1,720 


Total  animals, 2,320 
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Pounds  rice  fodder, 570,694 

There  was  with  the  corps  an  average  of  over 
seven  thousand  (7000)  animals. 

At  the  regulation  allowance,  these  animals 
would  have  consumed  in  twenty-five  days, 
2,100,000  pounds  of  corn,  and  2,450,000  pounds 
of  hay  or  fodder. 

I  estimate  that  at  least  this  quantity  was  taken 
from  the  country  on  the  march,  and  exclusive  of 
that  taken  before  marching  from  Atlanta.  Upon 
this  basis,  estimates  made  on  actual  returns  to 
Captain  Whittelsey  and  Major  Reynolds,  will  be 
increased  over  seven  hundred  thousand  (700,000) 
pounds  of  corn  and  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  fodder.  The  waste  of  this,  as  other 
articles,  was  enormous. 

SUBSISTENCE 

taken  from  country,  as  per  report  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Ballock,  Chief  Commissary  of  Subsist- 
ence : 

Fresh  Beef, lbs.  400,000 

Fresh  Beef  and  Mutton, . . .   u    150,000 

Rice, "    110,000 

Flour, "      20,000 

Sweet  Potatoes, bush.      6,500 

Sorghum  Syrup, galls.      4,000 

Of  the  quantities  of  turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  and 
poultry  of  all  kinds  taken,  no  approximate  esti- 
mate can  be  made.  For  at  least  two  hundred 
miles  of  our  route,  these  articles  were  in  great 
abundance,  and  were  used  lavishly  and  waste- 
fully.  So  of  the  other  articles  above  mentioned, 
it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  the  amount  might  be 
doubled  for  waste  and  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
thousands  of  refugee  slaves  who  followed  our 
march. 

COTTON. 

I  estimate  the  quantity  of  cotton  burned  by 
the  corps  at  five  thousand  (5000)  bales,  or  two 
and  a  half  million  pounds.  The  estimate  is  pro- 
bably low,  as  our  line  of  march  was  through  some 
of  the  best  cotton-growing  portions  of  Georgia, 
and  we  swept,  with  our  foragers  and  flankers,  a. 
belt  of  six  to  eight  miles  in  width  of  all  the  cot- 
ton and  most  of  the  gins  and  presses.  No  large 
accumulations  were  found  except  at  Milledgeville, 
reported  one  thousand  eight  hundred  bales  bond- 
ed by  order  of  General  Sherman ;  near  Sanders- 
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ville,  where  about  one  hundred  bales  were  de- 
stroyed ;  at  Lee  Gordon's  plantation,  two  hundred 
and  eighty  bales  destroyed  by^General  Geary ;  and 
at  Tennille  Station,  on  Central  Railroad,  where 
between  three  and  four  hundred  bales  were 
burned.  Other  lots,  ranging  from  ten  to  thirty 
bales  were  frequently  found. 

FUGITIVE   SLAVES. 

Negroes  of  all  ages,  of  every  variety  of  physical 
condition,  from  the  infant  in  its  mother's  arms  to 
the  decrepid  old  man,  joined  the  column,  from 
plantations  and  from  cross-roads,  singly  and  in 
large  groups,  on  foot,  on  horseback,  and  in  every 
description  of  vehicles.  The  vehicles  were  dis- 
carded as  obstructing  the  progress  of  our  very 
"ong  column.  Beyond  this,  no  effort  was  made 
:o  drive  away  the  fugitives.  The  decrepid,  the 
aged,  and  the  feeble  were  told  of  the  long  journey 
Defore  them,  and  advised  to  remain  behind. 

I  estimate  that  from  six  to  eight  thousand 
slaves,  at  different  points  in  the  campaign,  joined 
the  march  of  this  corps,  of  whom  something  over 
two  thousand  five  hundred  reached  our  camp  be- 
fore Savannah. 

About  one  thousand  seven  hundred,  of  whom 
one  third  were  able-bodied,  were,  on  account  of 
scarcity  of  subsistence,  placed  in  colony  at  the 
Colerain  plantation,  on  the  Savannah  River,  and 
plentifully  supplied  with  rice,  and  occasionally 
with  beef.  The  able-bodied  men  were  employed 
in  transporting  rice  from  the  islands  and  in 
working  rice-mills.  When  communication  was 
opened  by  way  of  the  Ogeechee,  the  whole  colony 
was  turned  over  to  the  Chief  Quartermaster  and 
Chief  Commissary.  Four  to  five  hundred  (not 
of  the  colony)  found  employment  as  officers'  serv- 
ants and  teamsters  for  the  Government. 

ORDNANCE   AND    ORDNANCE    STORES 

destroyed  in  Milledgeville,  per  report  of  Colonel 
Hawley,  commanding  post : 

Muskets,  calibre  69, 2,300 

Accoutrements,  sets, 300 

Lances, 5,000 

Cutlasses, 1,500 

Ammunition,   calibre  69,  rounds, 10,000 

"            fixed  artillery,  boxes, 170 

" .          kegs  powder, 200 

Destroyed  in  Milledgeville,  by  Lieutenant  Shep- 
herd, Ordnance  Officer  Artillery,  as  per  report  of 
Major  Reynolds,  Chief  of  Artillery  : 

Rounds  fixed  ammunition,  artillery, 3,500 

"  "  "  infantry, 20,000 

Boxes  Sharp's  Primers, 2 

Pounds  of  powder, 2,000 

Major  Reynolds  reports  the  number  of  guns, 
of  all  calibres,  found  in  and  around  Savannah  in 
works  first  taken  possession  of  by  the  Twen- 
tieth corps,  at  eighty-nine.  Of  these,  twenty- 
three,  of  calibre  from  six-pounder  smooth  bore 
to  forty-two  pounder  carronades,  were  found  in 
position  in  front  of  the  line  occupied  by  the  corps 
before  Savannah.  Major  Reynolds's  report,  for- 
warded herewith,  will  furnish  details.  On  enter- 
ing the  city,  General  Geary  took  possession  of  a 


large  quantity  of  ordnance  stores  and  material  of 
war,  details  of  which  will  be  found  in  his  report 
to  these  headquarters.  They  are  not  recapitulated, 
as  the  Chief  Ordnance  officer  has  doubtless  al- 
ready received  schedules  of  them. 

Notwithstanding  repeated  instances  of  wanton 
pillage  occurred  on  the  march,  the  general  con- 
duct of  the  men  was  orderly,  contented,  and  faith- 
ful to  duty.  The  nature  of  the  march  was  cal- 
culated to  relax  discipline ;  and  yet,  after  all,  it 
was  comparatively  but  the  few  (ever  found  in  large 
bodies  of  men)  who  were  disorderly  and  vicious. 
The  labor,  especially  of  those  in  guard  of  the 
trains,  was  very  arduous,  often  extending  through 
the  night. 

I  calculate  our  average  daily  marches  for  each 
marching  day,  exceeded  thirteen  miles.  Two  of 
the  divisions  rested  but  one  entire  day  without 
marching. 

The  division  commanders  deserve  my  cordial 
acknowledgments  for  zealous,  cheerful,  and  in- 
telligent cooperation  at  all  times.  I  desire,  also, 
to  acknowledge  the  valuable  services  of  Major 
Yates,  and  the  officers  and  men  of  the  First 
Michigan  engineers  and  mechanics,  who,  while 
temporarily  attached  to  the  corps,  were  indefati- 
gable as  well  as  skilful,  in  assisting  in  the  de- 
struction of  railroads,  in  constructing  bridges, 
and  repairing  roads. 

From  the  length  of  the  column,  often  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  miles,  the  duties  which  fell  upon  several 
officers  of  the  staff  were  often  very  laborious  and 
fatiguing,  but  were  always  executed  with  cheer- 
fulness and  zeal.  I  desire  in  an  especial  report, 
hereafter,  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Major-Gen- 
eral Commanding,  and,  through  him,  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  names  of  such  of  these  officers  whose 
meritorious  services  on  this  and  previous  cam- 
paigns entitle  them,  I  think,  to  promotion. 

I  forward,  herewith,  the  reports  of  division 
commanders,  and  such  subordinate  reports  as 
have  been  received ;  also,  reports  and  statements 
of  staff-officers,  covering  estimates  of  property  de- 
stroyed and  supplies  taken  from  the  country. 

I  am,  Colonel,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant,  A.  S.  Williams, 

Brigadier-General  Commanding. 

I 
A. 

Report  of  Casualties  in  the  Twentieth  Corps 
from  October  28£A  to  December  21th,  1864, 
inclusive. 


Killed. 

Wounded. 

Missing. 
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B. 

Headquarters  Twentieth  Corps 
Provost-Marshal's  Office, 
Savannah,  Georgia,  January  4, 1865. 

Lieutenant- Colonel  H.  W.  Perkins,  Assistant  Ad- 
jutant-General: 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report  of  prisoners  of  war,  captured  during  the 
late  campaign  from  November  fifteenth  to  Decem- 
ber twenty-first,  1864: 

Moses  White,  Colonel,  Thirty-seventh  Tennes- 
gee  infantry :  J.  H.  W.  Clinch,  Colonel,  Aid  Gen- 
eral Hardee ;  George  P.  Harrison,  Colonel,  mili- 
tia ;  Thomas  F.  Wells,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Geor- 
gia militia ;  A.  D.  Taylor,  Captain,  Post  Quarter- 
master, Eatonton,  Georgia  ;  Charles  W.  Baldwin, 
Captain,  Cobb's  Georgia  Legion ;  S.  McCombs, 
Captain,  Brigade  Commissary  of  Subsistence, 
Cook's  brigade,  Ewell's  corps;  J.  R.  Respass, 
Captain,  commanding  militia  company  ;  Benjamin 
Milliken,  Captain,  First  Georgia  Reserves,  com- 
pany E ;  F.  M.  Boace,  First  Lieutenant,  Sixth 
Georgia  cavalry ;  T.  G.  Batsman,  First  Lieuten- 
ant, First  Arkansas,  Co.  A;  W.  H.  Best,  First 
Lieutenant,  Twenty-fifth  Georgia ;  D.  L.  Ambrose, 
First  Lieutenant,  Twenty-Fifth  Georgia ;  Samuel 
G.  Bowman,  First  Lieutenant,  Fourth  Tennessee  ; 
William  H.  Davis,  First  Lieutenant,  Fifth  Georgia 
cavalry  ;  R.  L.  Mitchell,  Lieutenant,  Fourth  Ken- 
tucky mounted  infantry  ;  Alexander  Hasset, 
Lieutenant,  First  Georgia  Reserves  ;  J.  D.  Cer- 
copely,  Navy  Captain,  steamer  Ida ;  John  Harri- 
son, fylate,  steamer  Ida  ;  Andrew  Ambrose,  Pilot, 
steamer  Ida  ;  Thomas  Swygover,  First  Engineer, 
steamer  Ida ;  Peter  C.  Brown,  Second  Engineer, 
steamer  Ida ;  L.  A.  McCarthy,  Assistant  Engi- 
neer, steamer  Ida ;  J.  J.  Smith,  Paymaster's 
Clerk,  steamer  Resolute ;  W.  D.  Oliveria,  Pilot 
Commanding,  steamer  Resolute;  A.  A.  E.  W. 
Barclay,  First  Assistant  Engineer,  steamer  Reso- 
lute ;  C.  B.  Thompson,  First  Assistant  Engineer, 
steamer  Resolute,  J.  S.  Tipton,  Assistant  Sur- 
geon, navy,  steamer  Resolute;  Francis  Marsh- 
chalk,  Master's  Mate,  steamer  Resolute ;  John 
W.  McGrath,  Second  Assistant  Engineer,  ram 
Savannah.  Total  commissioned,  30 ;  privates, 
135  ;  deserters  from  army,  122  ;  seamen,  23  ;  de- 
serters from  navy,  14 ;  total,  294 ;  aggregate,  324. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant,  Warham  Parks, 

Major  and  Provost-Marshal. 

November  15.  —  Order  of  march  :  First,  Sec- 
ond, and  Third  divisions.  The  Third  division 
did  not  arrive  at  the  place  of  destination  until 
eight  a.m.  next  day.  No  supplies  gathered. — 
Weather  :  Fine. — Roads  :  Good  but  hilly  ;  no 
important  bridges  on  streams  were  crossed. — Dis- 
tance :  Sixteen  miles. 

November  16. — Order  of  march :  Second,  Third, 
and  First  divisions. — Weather  :  Fine. — Road  : 
Good  but  hilly.  The  crossing  of  the  Yellow 
River  at  Rock  Bridge  bad  and  easily  disputed. — 
Supplies  :  Scanty,  except  some  forage  and  live 
stock. — Distance  ;  Eight  miles. 

November  17. — Order  of  march  :  Second,  Third, 
and   First  divisions. — Weather  :    Fine. — Road  : 


Good  but  very  hilly,  particularly  at  the  crossing 
of  Little  Haynes  Creek. — Supplies:  More  plenty. 
— Distance  :  Sixteen  miles. 

November  18. — Order  of  march  :  Second,  Third, 
and  First  divisions. — Weather  :  Fine  ;  rain  during 
the  night. — Road  :  Excellent ;  water  scarce  after 
leaving  the  Ulcofauhatchee  River. —Supplies  : 
scarce;  poor  country. — Distance;  Fifteen  miles. 

November  19. — Order  of  march  :  Cavalry,  First 
and  Third  divisions  ;  the  Second  division  detached. 
Railroad  destroyed  to  Madison. — Weather :  rainy. 
— Roads:  Good  but  muddy. — Supplies:  More 
plenty. — Distance:  Seven  miles. 

November  20.  —  Order  of  march  :  Cavalry, 
Third  and  First  divisions  ;  Second  division  de- 
tached.— Weather  :  Cloudy  ;  commenced  raining 
at  five  p.m. — Road  :  Good  but  heavy. — Supplies: 
Not  so  plenty. — Distance  :  Twelve  miles. 

November  21.  —  Order  of  march  :  Cavalry, 
Third  and  First  divisions ;  Second  division  de- 
tached. Pontoons  laid  across  Little  River.  — 
Weather  :  Very  rainy.  —  Road  very  muddy  and 
worn.  The  condition  of  the  road  caused  the 
Third  brigade,  First  division,  to  encamp  two 
miles  to  the  rear. — Supplies  :  More  plenty. — Dis- 
tance :   Thirteen  miles. 

November^. — Order  of  march :  Cavalry,  First, 
Second,  and  Third  divisions. — Weather  :  Cold, 
clear,  but  windy.  —  Road  :  Good.  —  Supplies  : 
Plenty.  —Distance :  Fifteen  miles. 

November  23. — The  troops  remained  in  camp. 

November  24. — Order  of  march :  Cavalry,  First, 
Second,  and  Third  divisions. — Weather  :  Fine. — 
Road  :  Excellent. — Supplies  :  Not  so  plenty. — 
Distance :  Thirteen  miles. 

November  25. — Order  of  march ;  Cavalry,  First, 
Second,  and  Third  divisions.  The  cavalry  had  a 
skirmish  with  Wheeler's  cavalry.  —  Weather  : 
Fine. — Road  :  Good,  except  the  crossing  of  Buf- 
falo Creek,  the  bridges  of  the  dam  being  de- 
stroyed.— Supplies  :  Not  so  plenty ;  poor  coun- 
try.— Distance  :  Eight  miles. 

November  26. — Order  of  march  ;  First,  Second, 
and  Third  divisions  ;  cavalry  on  the  flanks.  The 
troops  entered  Sandersville  simultaneously  with 
Fourteenth  corps ;  skirmishing  with  enemy's 
cavalry.  After  entering  town,  the  First  and 
Second  divisions,  preceded  by  the  cavalry,  went 
to  Tennille  Station  to  destroy  the  railroad.  The 
Michigan  Engineers  reported  for  duty,  and  accom- 
panied the  column  to  said  station,  No.  13.  Third 
division  covered  trains  at  Sandersville. — Wea- 
ther :  Clear.  —  Road  :  Excellent.  —  Supplies  : 
Plenty. — Distance  :  Twelve  miles. 

November  27.  —  Order  of  march  :  First  divi- 
sion, preceded  by  the  cavalry,  moved  south  of 
Georgia  Central  Railroad,  while  Second  division 
and  Michigan  Engineers  destroyed  the  same  to 
within  five  miles  of  Davisboro.  The  Third  divi- 
sion and  trains  moved  from  Sandersville  to  Davis- 
boro.— Weather  :  Fine. — Road  :  Excellent ;  the 
bridge  at  Davisboro  over  Williamson's  Swamp 
Creek  was  not  destroyed. — Supplies  :  Plenty. — 
Distance :  Fifteen  miles. 

November  28. — Order  of  march  :  The  cavalry, 
Third  division,  and  trains  moved  toward  Louis- 
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ville  and  encamped  on  Ogeechee  River  ;  the  First 
division  destroyed  railroad  to  Speir'a  Station ; 
the  Michigan  Engineers  and  Second  division  de- 
stroyed railroad  at  and  west  of  Davisboro  ;  the 
Second  brigade,  Second  division,  covering  part  of 
the  train  to  Speir's  Station. — Weather:  Fine. — 
Road  :  Excellent. — Supplies  :  Abundant. — Dis- 
tance :  Twelve  miles. 

November  29.  —  Order  of  march  :  Cavalry, 
Third  division,  and  train  crossed  the  Ogeechee 
and  Rocky  Comfort  Creek  on  pontoons,  and  en- 
camped south-east  of  Louisville.  The  First  and 
Second  brigades,  First  division,  destroyed  rail- 
road from  Speir's  Station  to  Station  10£ ;  the 
Second  brigade,  Second  division,  from  10^-  to 
Ogeechee  River ;  the  remainder  of  Second  divi- 
sion and  Michigan  Engineers  moved  up  from 
Davisboro ;  Third  brigade,  First  division,  pro- 
tecting part  of  train. — Weather  :  Fine. — Road  : 
Good.  —  Supplies  :  Plenty.  —  Distance  :  Nine 
miles. 

November  30. — Order  of  march  :  Finding  Rag- 
ford's  Bridge  destroyed,  the  First  and  Second 
divisions  and  Michigan  Engineers  crossed  the 
Ogeechee  at  Coward's  Bridge,  after  repairing  it, 
and  encamped  on  the  right  of  the  Third  divi- 
sion. —  Weather  :  Warm.  —  Road  :  Swampy. — 
Supplies  :  Scarce ;  poor  country. — Distance  :  Ten 
miles. 

December  1. — Order  of  march:  Cavalry,  Sec- 
ond division,  Michigan  Engineers,  First  and  Third 
divisions. — Weather  :  Warm. — Road  :  Swampy. 
— Supplies  :  More  plenty. — Distance  :  Thirteen 
miles. 

December  2. — Order  of  march :  Cavalry,  Sec- 
ond division,  Michigan  Engineers,  First  and  Third 
divisions.  The  cavalry  drove  in  the  rebel  pickets 
near  Buckhead  Church. — Weather  :  Cloudy. — 
Road :  Good,  except  the  crossing  Buckhead 
Creek,  the  bridges  across  the  swamp  being  par- 
tially destroyed.  —  Supplies :  Abundant.  —  Dis- 
tance :  Eleven  miles. 

December  3. — Order  of  march  :  Cavalry,  First 
division,  Michigan  Engineers,  Third  and  Second 
divisions. — Weather  :  Cloudy  ;  clear  in  the  after- 
noon.— Road:  Good. — Supplies:  Plenty. — Dis- 
tance :  Fifteen  miles. 

December  4.— Order  of  march  :  Cavalry,  First 
division,  Michigan  Engineers,  Third  and  Second 
divisions. — Weather  :  Fine. — Road  :  Swampy. — 
Supplies  :  Not  so  plenty.  —  Distance  :  Fifteen 
miles. 

December  5. — -Order  of  march  :  Third,  Second, 
and  First  divisions.  Cavalry  sent  to  communi- 
cate with  Fourteenth  corps.  Michigan  Engineers 
ordered  to  army  headquarters. — Weather  :  Fine. 
—  Road  :  Fair.  —  Supplies  :  Plenty.  —  Distance  : 
Six  miles. 

December  6. — Order  of  march  :  Cavalry,  Third, 
Second,  and  First  divisions. — Weather  :  Good  ; 
it  rained  during  the  night. — Road  :  Fair,  swampy. 
Supplies :  plenty. — Distance  :  Thirteen  miles. 

December  7. — Order  of  march  :  Cavalry,  Third, 
Second,  and  First  divisions. — Weather  :  Raining 
in  the  morning  ;  cloudy  in  the  afternoon. — Road  : 
Fair  but  swampy.     The  crossing  of  Jack's  Creek 


near  Springfield  was  very  bad. — Supplies  :  Abun 
dant. — Distance  :  Ten  miles. 

December  8. — Order  of  march :  Cavalry,  Sec 
ond,  First,  Third  divisions  and  train. — Weather  : 
Fine. — Road :  Good,  until  the  troops  struck  tha 
Eden  Cross-Road,  which  was  very  swampy. — 
Supplies  :  Plenty. — Distance  :  Ten  miles. 

December  9. — Order  of  march  :  Cavalry,  First, 
Second,  and  Third  divisions.  The  First  division 
repulsed  the  enemy  near  Monteith. — Weather : 
Cloudy. — Road  :  Good  pike. — Supplies  :  plenty. 
— Distance  :  Nine  miles. 

December  10. — Order  of  march  :  Cavalry,  First, 
Third,  and  Second  divisions.  First  division  de- 
stroyed Charleston  Railroad.  The  troops  cap- 
tured steamer  Ida,  and  burnt  it.  — Weather : 
Cloudy.  —  Road  :  Good  pike.  —  Distance  :  Ten 
miles. 

December  11. — The  troops  moved  into  position 
in  front  of  the  enemy's  works  ;  the  Third  divi- 
sion established  connection  with  Seventeenth 
corps,  which  was  that  day  relieved  by  the  Four- 
teenth corps.  Breastworks  thrown  up.  Twen- 
ty-second Wisconsin  and  battery  I,  First  New- 
York  artillery,  moved  to  the  Savannah  River. 
Eighty-second  and  One  Hundred  and  First  regi- 
ments Illinois  volunteers  and  Sixty -first  regiment 
Ohio  volunteers  stationed  at  Cherokee  Hill. — 
Weather  :  Fine  but  cold.  —  Supplies  :  Scanty. 
A  quantity  of  rice  was  found  and  a  mill  set  to 
running  to  prepare  it  for  the  troops. 

OPERATIONS   BEFORE    SAVANNAH.  « 

December  12. — Third  regiment  Wisconsin  vol- 
unteers crossed  to  Argyle  Island.  Steamer  Re- 
solute captured. 

December  13. — The  remainder  of  the  Third 
brigade,  First  division,  moved  to  Cherokee  Hill 
to  protect  the  rear,  and  formed  connection  on  its 
left  with  portion  of  Fourteenth  corps. 

December  14. — Two  regiments  of  Second  divi- 
sion pushed  over  on  to  Hutchinson's  Island. 

December  15. — Second  regiment  Massachusetts 
volunteers  reenforced  Third  regiment  Wisconsin 
volunteers  on  Argyle  Island. 

December  16. — Second  brigade,  Third  division, 
relieved  remainder  of  Second  brigade,  First  divi- 
sion, the  latter  crossing  over  to  Argyle  Island. 

December  19. — The  regiments  of  the  Second 
brigade,  First  division,  crossed  over  to  the  South- 
Carolina  shore  and  intrenched  themselves  be- 
tween Clydesdale  Creek  and  the  house  of  Mr. 
Izzard. 

December  21. — Savannah  having  been  evacu- 
ated by  the  enemy,  the  Second  division  took  pos- 
session of  the  city  early  in  the  morning.  The 
Third  and  First  divisions  arrived  during  the  day. 

Memorandum  List  of  Ordnance  and  Ordnance 
Stores  Captured  from  the  Enemy  in  the  Cam- 
paign from  Atlanta  to  Savannah,  ending  De- 
cember twenty-first,  1864  : 

Captured  and  Destroyed  by  the  Left  Wing,  at 
Milledgeville,  Georgia. — 2300  rifle  muskets,  ca- 
libre,  69;   5000  lances,   1500  cutlasses,    30,000 
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rounds  of  small-arm  ammunition,  5470  rounds 
of  artillery  ammunition,  20,000  pounds  of  pow- 
der. 

Captured  in  Forts  McAllister,  Beautiere,  Rose 
Dew,  Bartow,  Thunderbolt,  Jackson,  Lee, 
Boggs,  Brown,  Water  Battery,  opposite  Fort 
Jackson,  Lanton  Battery,  in  the  lines  around 
the  city  of  Savannah,  and  in  the  city  of  Sa- 
vannah : 

Artillery. — 167  smooth-bore  guns,  35  rifled 
guns,  7  mortars ;  total  number  of  guns,  209. 

Artillery  Carriages. — 76  barbette,  1  casemate, 
6  siege,  41  field;  total  number  of  carriages,  124. 
Artillery  Ammunition. — 19,843  for  smooth- 
bore guns,  1903  for  rifled  guns,  17  for  mortars  ; 
total  number  of  rounds  of  artillery  ammunition, 
21,763. 

Small  Arms. — 183  various  kinds. 
Infantry  Ammunition. — 8000  musket  cart- 
ridges, calibre,  59 ;  7500  musket  buck  and  ball 
cartridges,  calibre,  69;  11,000  elongated  ball 
cartridges,  calibre,  57 ;  3000  Sharpe's  rifle  ;  18,000 
rifled  iron  ball,  calibre,  52 ;  4000  buck  and  ball 
cartridges,  calibre,  75.  Total  infantry  ammuni- 
tion, 51,500. 

Expenditures  of  Ammunition  during  the  Cam- 
paign. 

Artillery  Ammunition. — 2099  pounds  for  3- 
inch  gun,  1218  pounds  for  light  12-pound  gun, 
30  pounds  for  30-pound  Parrott  gun,  229  pounds 
for  20-pound  Parrott  gun  ;  total  artillery  ammu- 
nition, 3576. 

Small  Arm  Ammunition. — 950,915  elongated 
ball  cartridges,  calibre,  57 ;  141,396  Spencer 
rifle  cartridges,  56,000  Burnside  carbine  cart- 
ridges, 62,000  Sharpe's  carbine  cartridges,  21,000 
Smith's  carbine  cartridges,  8600  Colt's  army  pis- 
tol cartridges,  4800  Colt's  navy  pistol  cartridges, 
500  Henry  rifle  cartridges ;  total  small-arm  am- 
munition, 1,245,211. 

T.  G.  Baylor, 

Captain  and  Chief  of  Ordnance,  M.D.M. 

Report  of  Animals  captured  and  Forage  taken 
up  and  consumed,  under  the  direction  o£Fred. 
L.  Clark,  Captain  and  Assistant  Quarter- 
master, during  the  Campaign  against  Savan- 
nah, Georgia : 


Date, 

By  whom 
captured. 
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1864, 
November 

and 
December. 

Ordnance  \ 
and  Sup-  > 
ply  Train,  ) 

20 

40 

95,000 

15,000 

175,000 

Total  captured, 

1  20 

40 

95,000 

15,000  1  175,000 

I  certify  that  the  above  is  a  correct  report  of 
animals  captured,  and  forage  taken  up  and  con- 
sumed, under  my  direction,  during  the  campaign 
against  Savannah,  Georgia. 

Fred.  L.  Clark, 

Captain  and  Assistant  Quartermaster. 
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OPERATIONS    OF    THE    FOURTEENTH    ARMY 
CORPS. 

BRIGADIER-GENERAL   CARLIN'S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  First  Division,  Fourteenth  Army  | 
Corps,  Savannah,  Ga.,  January  6,  1865. 

Colonel  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  fol- 
lowing operations  of  this  division  during  the  pe- 
riod between  the  capture  of  Atlanta  and  the  cap- 
ture of  Savannah.  Entering  Atlanta  on  the 
eighth  of  September,  the  division  consisted  of 
the  following  organizations,  namely  :  The  First 
brigade,  Colonel  M.  C.  Taylor,  Fifteenth  Ken- 
tucky volunteers,  commanding  ;  the  Second  bri- 
gade Major  I.  R.  Edie,  Fifteenth  United  States  in- 
fantry, commanding  ;  the  Third  brigade,  Colonel 
M.  F.  Moore,  Sixty-ninth  Ohio  volunteer  infantry, 
commanding ;  and  battery  C,  First  Illinois  artil- 
lery, Captain  Prescott  commanding.  During 
the  month  of  September,  the  following-named 
regiments  were  detached  from  the  division  or 
mustered  out  of  service :  The  First  Wisconsin, 
Tenth  Wisconsin,  and  Fifteenth  Kentucky.  The 
entire  Second  brigade  was  detached  about  the 
last  of  September  and  ordered  to  Lookout  Moun- 
tain.    On  the  third  of  October,  I  commenced 
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the  campaign  against  the  rebel  army  under  Hood, 
who  had  gone  to  our  rear  and  was  operating  on 
our  communications.  The  march  was  continued 
daily,  via  Marietta,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Alla- 
toona,  Kingston,  Rome,  Resaca,  Snake  Creek, 
Georgia ;  Ship's  Gap,  Summerville,  and  Chat- 
toogaville  to  Galesville,  Alabama,  where  we  re- 
mained from  October  twenty-first  to  October 
twenty-eighth,  during  which  the  troops  and  ani- 
mals were  subsisted  almost  exclusively  by  forag- 
ing on  the  country. 

At  Galesville,  the  Third  brigade  was  sent  out 
to  search  for  one  Gatewood  and  his  band  of  guer- 
rillas. But  Colonel  Hambright,  confining  him- 
self altogether  to  the  main  roads,  failed  to  accom- 
plish any  useful  result. 

On  the  twenty-eighth,  we  set  out  for  Rome, 
and  arrived  there  on  the  twenty-ninth.  Here 
the  Thirteenth  Michigan  volunteers  joined  the 
division. 

November  second,  we  marched  to  Kingston, 
where  in  a  few  days  the  troops  received  pay  and 
clothing.  Here  also  the  Twenty-first  Michigan 
volunteers  joined  the  division. 

On  the  twelfth  of  November,  we  left  Kingston 
for  Cartersville,  where  we  arrived  that  night. 
On  the  thirteenth,  I  resumed  the  march  south- 
ward, and  at  Ackworth  commenced  destroying 
the  railroad,  which  was  continued  to  Big  Shanty, 
five  miles,  where  we  camped  for  the  night.  On 
the  fifteenth,  I  reached  Atlanta,  leaving  the 
Thirteenth  Michigan  at  Chattahoochee  Bridge, 
with  orders  to  destroy  it  after  the  passage  of  all 
our  troops  and  trains.  This  order  was  carried 
out  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Palmer,  commanding 
the  regiment. 

On  the  sixteenth,  I  marched  from  Atlanta,  via 
Decatur,  to  Lithonia,  twenty  miles.  On  the  twen- 
ty-first, I  marched  to  Yellow  River,  destroying 
five  miles  of  the  Georgia  Railroad.  The  march 
was  continued  through  Covington  to  Harris's 
plantation,  where  we  turned  southward  toward 
Shady  Dale,  and  on  to  Milledgeville,  where  we 
arrived  on  the  twenty-third. 

On  the  twenty-fourth,  we  crossed  the  Oconee 
and  marched  on  Sandersville,  arriving  there  on 
the  twenty-seventh.  On  the  twenty-eighth,  we 
arrived  at  Davisboro.  Continuing  the  march 
due  east,  through  Louisville,  we  struck  the  Au- 
gusta and  Millen  Railroad  at  Lumpkins  Station, 
and  destroyed  three  miles  of  railroad,  all  the 
buildings,  platforms,  wood,  etc.  Marching  on 
eastward,  we  struck  the  Savannah  and  Augusta 
road  near  the  Savannah  River  and  turned  south- 
ward. 

On  the  eleventh  of  December  I  arrived  before 
Savannah,  and  took  position  on  the  right  of  the 
Louisville  road,  relieving  Mowers' s,  Leggett's,  and 
G.  A.  Smith's  divisions  of  the  Fifteenth  corps. 

This  position  was  maintained,  with  more  or 
less  skirmishing,  till  the  twenty-first  instant, 
when  my  advance  entered  the  city  of  Savannah. 
Several  days  before  the  evacuation  by  Hardee,  I 
recommended  an  attack  in  front  of  my  division. 

My  total  loss  during  the  campaign  in  killed, 
wounded,  missing,  and  deaths  by  disease  is  as 


follows:  One  commissioned  officer  wounded, 
two  enlisted  men  killed,  seven  wounded,  and 
thirty-seven  missing. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  accurately  how  much 
cotton  was  destroyed  by  my  men,  but  it  would 
probably  amount  to  ten  thousand  bales.  None 
was  left  in  the  country  on  our  line  of  march. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  division  drew  from 
the  country  on  the  march  at  least  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  rations,  worth  to  the 
United  States  at  least  thirty-six  thousand  dol- 
lars, ($36,000.)  One  hundred  and  sixteen  horses, 
and  two  hundred  and  four  mules  —  total,  three 
hundred  and  twenty  head  —  were  seized  by  this 
division  and  used  for  public  purposes. 

The  estimate  of  rations  by  the  Commissary  of 
the  division  I  am  sure  is  under  the  mark. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Colonel,  very  respect  ■ 
fully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  P.  Carlin, 

Brigadier-General  Commanding. 

To  Lieutenant-Colonel  D.  C.  McClurg, 

A.  A.  Gr.,  Headquarters  Fourteenth  Army  Corps. 
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COLONEL  HOBART'S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  First  Brigade,  First  Division, 
Fourteenth  Army  Corps,  near  Savannah,  GU. 
December  31, 1864. 

Captain  :  In  compliance  with  circular  from 
headquarters  First  division,  Fourteenth  army 
corps,  dated  December  twenty-eighth,  1864,  I 
have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of 
the  operations  of  this  brigade  from  the  fall  of 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  to  the  capture  of  Savannah, 
Georgia.  0 

From  the  fall  of  Atlanta  until  the  eighth  day 
of  November,  1864,  this  brigade  was  command- 
ed by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hapeman,  One  Hun- 
dred and  'Fourth  Illinois  volunteer  infantry, 
whom  I  relieved  at  Kingston,  Georgia,  by  order 
of  General  Carlin.  The  operations  of  the  com- 
mand during  this  period  consisted  of  a  series  of 
marches  after  the  rebel  army,  under  General 
Hood,  through  North-western  Georgia  to  the 
border  of  Alabama.  The  following  statements 
show  the  principal  points  arrived  at  during  these 
marches.  On  the  third  day  of  October,  the  bri- 
gade marched  with  the  division  from  Atlanta, 
and  on  the  night  of  the  fifth  it  bivouacked  near 
Marietta.  On  the  morning  of  the  sixth,  we  again 
resumed  the  march,  and  passing  Kenesaw  Moun- 
tain, leaving  Big  Shanty  and  Ackworth  on  the 
right,  we  crossed  the  Allatoona  Mountain,  the 
Etowah  River,. and  arrived  at  Rome,  Georgia,  on 
the  thirteenth.  From  Rome  the  command 
marched  to  Galesville,  Alabama,  passing  through 
Resaca,  Snake  Creek  Gap,  Ship's  Gap,  and  Sum- 
merville. At  Galesville  the  troops  remained  in 
camp  for  several  days,  and  were  subsisted  almost 
entirely  on  the  potatoes,  chickens,  cattle,  sheep, 
etc.,  which  were  gathered  from  the  surrounding 
country. 

From  Galesville,  on  the  twenty-eighth,  the 
command  marched  back  to  Rome,  Georgia,  where 
it  arrived  on  the  twenty-ninth.  Here  the  troops 
received  payment  to  include  the  thirty -first  day 
of  August,  1864.     On  the  morning  of  the  second 
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November,  1864,  the  brigade  marched  from 
Rome  to  Kingston,  where  it  remained  until  the 
twelfth.  At  this  place,  by  order  of  General  Car- 
lin,  I  assumed  command  of  the  brigade  on  the 
eighth  of  November. 

On  the  twelfth  day  of  November,  my  brigade 
marched  from  Kingston  to  Cartersville.  The  fol- 
lowing morning  I  crossed  the  Etowah,  marched 
through  Allatoona  Pass  and  Ackworth,  destroyed 
two  (2)  miles  of  railroad,  and  camped  my  troops 
at  Big  Shanty.  From  Big  Shanty  I  marched  to 
Atlanta,  and  camped  my  command  about  one 
mile  east  df  the  city.  On  the  fifteenth  day  of 
November,  during  the  afternoon  and  night,  I 
clothed  my  troops  and  made  all  possible  prepar- 
ations for  the  campaign  which  terminated  in  the 
fall  of  Savannah. 

On  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth,  my  brigade 
marched  in  advance  of  the  division.  During  the 
day  we  passed  through  Decatur,  and  taking  the 
upper  Covington  road,  we  encamped  for  the 
night  at  Lithonia.  On  the  following  morning  we 
resumed  pur  march,  and  at  twelve  o'clock  m.  of 
the  eighteenth  I  camped  my  command  four  (4) 
miles  east  of  Covington,  and  forty-four  miles 
east  of  Atlanta.  After  passing  Decatur,  we 
found  forage  in  great  abundance,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  which  was  gathered  by  my  foraging 
parties  to  supply  my  whole  command.  Near 
Yellow  River  the  brigade  destroyed  two  and  a 
half  miles  of  railroad.  November  nineteenth,  we 
again  resumed  our  march,  and  on  the  twenty- 
third  day  of  November  I  camped  my  troops 
about  one  mile  from  Milledgeville.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  twenty-fourth,  my  brigade  marched 
through  Milledgeville,  and  crossing  the  Oconee 
River,  we  took  the  Sandersville  road,  and  reached 
Sandersville  on  the  twenty-seventh. 

Here  I  received  orders  from  General  Davis  to 
hold  the  town  until  all  the  trains  of  the  Four- 
teenth army  corps  and  General  Kilpatrick's  trains 
had  passed,  and  then  follow  as  an  escort.  About 
seven  o'clock  p.m.,  the  trains  having  passed,  I 
ordered  my  pickets  to  rejoin  their  commands, 
and  withdrew  from  the  town. 

From  Sandersville  my  brigade  formed  the 
rear-guard  until  we  reached  Louisville,  November 
twenty-ninth.  At  Sandersville,  the  Eighty- 
eighth  Indiana  lost  one  man  captured  by  a  squad 
of  rebel  cavalry.  On  the  thirtieth,  my  brigade, 
in  advance  of  the  division,  marched  from  Louis- 
ville on  the  road  leading  to  Station  No.  10,  and 
camped  three  miles  east  of  Sebastopol.  From 
this  point  the  command  marched  to  Lumpkins, 
a  station  on  the  Augusta  Railroad,  where  we 
bivouacked  during  the  night. 

The  next  morning,  December  fourth,  my  bri- 
gade destroyed  one  and  a  quarter  miles  of  rail- 
road, after  which  we  marched  in  the  direction  of 
Savannah  River,  and  striking  the  river-road,  we 


marched  down  toward  Savannah.  Nothing  of 
importance  occurred.  We  reached  our  first  po- 
sion  before  the  city  December  eleventh.  Here  I 
relieved  a  division  of  the  Seventeenth  army  corps, 
and  threw  up  works  along  my  whole  front. 
About  four  o'clock  p.m.,  December  twelfth,  by 


order  of  General  Carlin,  I  moved  my  brigade  to 
the  right,  crossed  the  Ogeechee  Canal,  and  re- 
lieved General  Smith's  division,  Seventeenth 
army  corps.  While  holding  this  position,  (with 
a  front  of  more  than  two  (2)  miles,)  I  forwarded 
one  (1)  prisoner  of  war,  captured  by  the  One 
Hundred  and  Fourth  Illinois,  in  a  slight  skirmish 
at  the  Lawton  Farm,  and  twenty-seven  deserters, 
who  came  through  my  lines  on  the  night  of  the 
fifteenth  of  December. 

During  the  night  of  the  twentieth  December 
the  rebels  evacuated  the  city,  and  early  the  next 
morning  my  skirmishers  crossed  the  swamps 
and  rice-fields  in  my  front  and  took  possession  of 
their  works,  capturing  three  (3)  prisoners.  There 
were  ten  (10)  pieces  of  ordnance  left  by  the  rebels 
in  my  front,  including  two  sixty-four  (64)  pound- 
ers. During  the  day,  I  moved  my  brigade  over 
on  to  the  Lawton  Farm,  and  remained  until  the 
next  morning,  when  I  marched  to  this  camp. 

Casualties  have  been  from  the  Eighty-eighth 
Indiana  volunteer  infantry,  one  (1)  man  captured  ; 
Thirty-third  Ohio  volunteer  infantry,  one  man 
wounded  and  one  man  missing ;  total,  three. 

Number  of  miles  of  railroad  destroyed,  5| ; 
number  of  horses  and  mules  captured,  110 ; 
number  of  cattle  captured,  500  ;  cotton  and  cot- 
ton-gins destroyed,  none. 

Forage  taken  from  the  country:  Corn  and 
oats,  50,000  pounds  ;  long  forage,  52,000  pounds  ; 
total,  102,000  pounds. 

Supplies  for  officers  and  men  :  Breadstuffs 
41,000  pounds  ;  potatoes,  55,000  pounds  ;  meat, 
47,000  pounds  ;  beans  and  rice,  4800  pounds  ; 
sugar,  7200  pounds ;  molasses,  (sorghum,)  30 
barrels ;  or  subsistence  for  one  thousand  five 
hundred  (1500)  men  for  forty  (40)  days. 

As  the  conduct  of  the  brigade  during  the  cam- 
paign was  constantly  under  the  eye  of  the  Gen- 
eral commanding  the  division,  I  close  this  report 
simply  with  the  foregoing  narration  of  facts. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Captain,  very  respect- 
fully, your  obedient  servant, 

H.  C.  Hobart, 

Colonel  Commanding. 

Captain  G.  W.  Smith, 

A.  A.  Adjutant- General,  First  Division,  Fourteenth  Army  Corps. 


Headquarters  First  Brigade,  First  Division, 
Fourteenth  Army  Corps,  near  Savannah,  Ga, 
January  6,  1865. 


■I 


Captain  :  You  will  please  find  below  a  report 
of  the  casualties  which  have  occurred  in  this  bri- 
gade since  leaving  Atlanta. 

Thirty-third  Ohio  volunteer  infantry,  one  en- 
listed man  missing,  November  tenth,  1864;  one 
enlisted  man  wounded,  November  twenty-fourth, 
1864;  Twenty-first  Wisconsin  volunteer  infant- 
ry, one  enlisted  man  missing,  November  nine- 
teenth, 1864 ;  Eighty-eighth  Indiana  volunteer 
infantry,  one  enlisted  man  captured,  November 
twenty-seventh,  1864. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  C.  Hobart, 

Colonel  Commanding. 

Captain  G.  W.  Smith, 

Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  Fourteenth  Army  Corps. 
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LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  BRIGHAM'S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Second  Brigade,  First  Division, 
Fourteenth  Army  Corps,  Savannah,  Georgia, 
December  30, 1864. 

Captain  :  In  compliance  with  circular  dated 
headquarters  First  division,  Fourteenth  army 
corps,  December  twenty -ninth,  1864,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  the  following  report : 

Number  miles  railroad  destroyed,  5£  ;  number 
cotton-gins  destroyed,  5  ;  cotton  destroyed,  300 
bales  or  150,000  pounds ;  number  horses  cap- 
tured, 50  head  ;  number  mules  captured,  60  head ; 
number  cattle  captured,  250  head ;  number  ne- 
groes that  followed  the  column,  40;  number 
pounds  corn  captured,  62,000  ;  number  pounds 
rice  captured,  18,000;  number  pounds  oats  cap- 
tured, 14,000  ;  number  pounds  fodder  captured, 
13,0&4  ;  number  pounds  hay  captured,  5133. 

From  the  organization  of  the  brigade  up  to  the 
fall  of  Savannah,  the  men  were  issued  five  (5) 
days'  rations.  The  rest  of  the  time  they  sub- 
sisted off  the  country. 

The  Second  brigade  was  organized  November 
sixteenth,  1864,  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  as- 
signed to  the  First  division,  Fourteenth  army 
corps,  with  which  it  marched  to  this  place,  a  dis- 
tance of  two  hundred  and  ninety-three  miles, 
passing  in  its  route  through  Decatur,  Lithonia, 
Congers,  Covington,  Sandersville,  Louisville,  Mil- 
ledgeville,  and  striking  the  railroad  again  at 
Lumpkins  Station. 

I  have  the  honor,  Captain,  to  be  your  obedient 
servant,  J.  H.  Brigham, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Sixty-ninth  Ohio  Commanding. 

To  G.  W.  Smith, 

Captain  and  A.  A.  A.  G.,  First  Division,  Fourteenth  Army  Corps. 

Headquarters  Second  Brigade, 

First  Division,  Fourteenth  Army  Corps, 

Savannah,  Ga.,  Jan.  6, 1865. 

Captain  :  In  compliance  with  orders,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  casu- 
alties occurring  in  this  brigade  since  October 
third,  1864 : 
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LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  MILES'S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Third  Brigade,  First  Division, 
Fourteenth  Army  Corps,  near  Savannah,  Georgia 
December  81, 1864. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  orders  received,  dated 
headquarters  First  division,  Fourteenth  army 
corps,  Savannah,  Georgia,  December  twenty- 
ninth,  1864,  I  beg  leave  to  make  the  following 


report  of  the  operations  of  this  command  from 
the  fall  of  Atlanta  up  to  and  embracing  the  fall 
of  Savannah,  Georgia. 

After  the  fall  of  Atlanta,  the  brigade  went  into 
camp  at  Whitehall,  near  Atlanta,  and  was  en- 
gaged during  the  time  we  remained  there  doing 
regular  garrison  and  picket-duty. 

October  third.  1864,  the  brigade,  composed  of 
the  Twenty-first,  Sixty-ninth,  and  Seventy-fourth 
Ohio,  Thirty-eighth  Indiana,  and  Seventy-ninth 
Pennsylvania,  under  command  of  Colonel  H.  A. 
Hambright,  Seventy-ninth  Pennsylvania,  was  or- 
dered to  march  with  the  division  to  the  rear,  as 
the  rebel  army  was  threatening  our  line  of  com- 
munications. Camped  night  of  the  third  on 
north  side  of  Chattahoochee  River ;  fourth  and 
fifth,  marched  to  Marietta  and  camped  near  Kene- 
saw  Mountain,  where  we  remained  until  the 
evening  of  the  eighth.  The  Seventy-ninth  Penn- 
sylvania was  ordered  to  report  to  Captain  Swift, 
Superintendent  of  Repairs  on  Railroad,  the  morn- 
ing of  October  seventh,  and  did  not  again  report 
to  the  command  until  November  thirteenth. 
October  eighth,  marched  within  a  short  distance 
of  Ackworth,  where  we  remained  until  the  even- 
ing of  the  tenth,  when  we  started  for  Kingston, 
arriving  there  the  eleventh,  and  from  there  went 
to  Rome  the  twelfth.  The  evening  of  the  thir- 
teenth we  again  resumed  the  march,  arriving  at 
Resaca  the  fourteenth. 

October  fifteenth,  marched  to  foot  of  Rocky 
Face  Ridge,  and  sixteenth  crossed  over  the  ridge 
into  Snake  Creek  Gap  and  Taylor's  Ridge  into 
the  Chattooga  Valley,  marching  down  the  val- 
ley through  Summerville,  and  went  into  camp  at 
Galesville,  Alabama,  where  we  remained  until 
the  twenty-fourth,  when  orders  were  received  to 
scout  through  the  mountains  in  direction  of  Coo- 
saville  and  Dirttown  after  a  band  of  guerrillas 
under  one  Gatewood ;  and  after  scouting  through 
the  country  mentioned,  and  finding  no  enemy, 
returned  to  camp  the  twenty-seventh.  October 
twenty-eighth  and  twenty-ninth,  marched  to 
Rome,  where  the  brigade  was  paid  off.  Novem- 
ber first,  the  Thirteenth  Michigan  veteran  volun- 
teer infantry  was  temporarily  assigned  to  the 
brigade.  November  second,  marched  to  King- 
ston, where  we  remained  until  November  twelfth, 
when  orders  were  received  to  march  in  direction 
of  Atlanta.  Near  Big  Shanty  the  brigade  was 
engaged  several  hours  destroying  railroad.  At 
Marietta,  the  thirteenth  of  November,  the  Seven- 
ty-ninth Pennsylvania  veteran  volunteer  infantry 
rejoined  the  command.  Arrived  at  Atlanta  the 
fifteenth.  Here  the  Sixty-ninth  Ohio  and  Thir- 
teenth Michigan  veteran  volunteer  infantry  were 
taken  from  the  brigade  and  ordered  to  the  Second 
brigade,  First  division,  Fourteenth  army  corps. 
Drew  clothing  and  equipped  the  unarmed  men 
of  the  command. 

November  sixteenth,  left  Atlanta,  marching  on 
the  Augusta  road,  and  camped  at  Lithonia  Sta- 
tion, on  the  Augusta  and  Atlanta  Railroad. 
Seventeenth,  marched  through  Conyer's  Station, 
and  was  engaged  several  hours  destroying  rail- 
road. 
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November  eighteenth,  Colonel  H.  A.  Ham- 
bright  being  unfit  for  duty  on  account  of  sick- 
ness, Lieutenant-Colonel  D.  Miles  took  command 
of  the  brigade.  November  eighteenth  to  twenty- 
third,  marched  to  Milledgeville,  capital  of  the 
State. 

November  twenty-fourth  to  twenty-seventh, 
marched  to  Davisboro  Station,  on  the  Macon  and 
Savannah  Railroad.  November  twenty-eighth, 
marched  to  Louisville.  November  thirtieth, 
marched  to  Sebastopol,  on  the  Macon  and  Sa- 
vannah Railroad.  December  first  to  third, 
marched  to  Lumpton  Station,  on  the  Savannah 
and  Augusta  Railroad. 

December  fourth,  part  of  the  day  the  brigade 
was  engaged  destroying  railroad  ;  was  rear-guard 
to  the  wagon-train,  and  skirmished  with  a  small 
body  of  cavalry  who  were  hovering  in  the  rear, 
but  with  no  result. 

December  fifth  to  eighth,  marched  to  Ebenezer 
Swamp,  where  we  formed  line  of  battle  to  pro- 
tect the  train  while  crossing  the  swamp,  and  at 
midnight  marched  two  miles  and  camped  on  east 
side  of  the  swamp.  December  ninth,  resumed 
the  march,  but  coming  upon  a  small  party  of  the 
enemy  posted  in  a  small  fort  protected  with  ar- 
tillery, went  in  line  for  the  night. 

December  tenth,  the  enemy  fell  back  during 
the  night,  and  we  resumed  our  march  until  the 
evening  of  the  eleventh,  when  we  took  up  our 
position  in  line  in  front  of  Savannah,  relieving 
part  of  the  Seventeenth  army  corps.  Here  we 
remained  until  the  twenty-first,  during  which 
time  nothing  of  note  occurred  save  regular  skir- 
mishing, which  was  kept  up  between  the  pickets, 
but  with  no  loss  whatever  on  our  part. 

December  twenty-first,  the  enemy  disappear- 
ing from  our  front,  the  brigade  was  ordered  for- 
ward to  discover  the  whereabouts  of  the  enemy 
if  possible  ;  but  meeting  with  no  opposition  what- 
ever, marched  into  the  city  at  eight  a.m.,  and, 
pursuant  to  orders,  returned  to  our  old  position, 
where  we  remained  during  the  night.  Decem- 
ber twenty-second,  marched  forward  and  went 
into  camp  on  west  side  of  the  city. 

During  the  time  mentioned  in  this  report  the 
brigade  destroyed  about  fourteen  (14)  miles  of 
railroad.  No  cotton  or  cotton-gins  were  de- 
stroyed. Twenty-two  (22)  horses,  sixty-four  (64) 
mules,  and  two  hundred  (200)  cattle  were  cap- 
tured by  the  command.  Sixty -nine  (69)  negroes 
followed  the  column.  From  the  time  we  left 
Lithonia  until  our  arrival  at  Savannah,  nearly 
enough  forage  was  gathered  by  the  command  to 
supply  them  independent  of  the  issues  of  the 
Commissary. 

The  loss  in  the  command  during  the  time 
mentioned  in  this  report  is  as  follows  :  One  (1) 
man  wounded  ;  six  (6)  men  either  killed  or  cap- 
tured by  the  enemy ;  ten  (10)  men  captured  by 
the  enemy. 

I  am,  Captain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant,  D.  Miles, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Commanding  Brigade. 

To  Captain  G.  W.  Smith, 

A.  A.  A.  G.,  First  Division,  Fourteenth  Army  Corps. 


Headquarters  Third  Brigade,  First  Division,     ) 

Fourteenth  Army  Corps,  near  Savannah,  Georgia,  y 

January  6,  1865.  ) 

Captain  :  In  compliance  to  orders  received, 
dated  headquarters  First  division,  Fourteenth 
army  corps,  I  beg  leave  to  make  the  following 
report  of  casualties  in  regiments  composing  the 
Third  brigade,  First  division,  Fourteenth  army 
corps,  from  October  third,  1864,  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  fall  of  Savannah,  Georgia,  December 
twenty-first,  1864 : 


Command. 


Headq'rs  3d  Brigade, 
21st  Ohio  Vol.  Inf.,.. 
38th  Ind.  Vol.  Inf., . . 
74th  Ohio  Vol.  Inf.,.. 
79th  Pa.  Vol.  Inf.,.. . . 


Commander. 


Lieut.-Col.  D.  Miles,. . 
Lt.-Col.  A.  McMahan,. 
Captain  J.  H.  Low, . . . 
Major  R.  P.  Findly,.. 
Major  M.  H.  Locher, . 


Enlisted  Men. 


(3  \L 


14 
2 


22 


17 
2 


25 


Commissioned  Officers.— Killed,  0 ;  wounded,  0  ;  prisoners  of 
war,  0. 

D.  Miles, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Commanding  Brigade. 

To  G.  W.  Smith, 

Captain  and  A.  A.  A.  G. 
LIEUTENANT  J.  R.  CHANNEL'S  REPORT. 

Report  of  Operations  of  Battery  0,  First  Illi- 
nois Artillery,  from  the  fall  of  Atlanta  up  to 
the  present  time. 

Headquarters  Battery  C,  First  Illinois  Artillery,  ) 
Near  Savannah,  Georgia,  December  30, 1864.      f 

Captain  :  In  obedience  to  circular  received,  I 
have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report : 

While  in  camp  near  Atlanta,  Georgia,  I  re- 
ceived orders  on  the  second  of  October  to  prepare 
to  march  next  morning  with  thirteen  days'  ra- 
tions and  three  days'  forage,  and  to  report  to 
Brigadier-General  Carlin,  commanding  First  divi- 
sion. I  joined  the  division  as  directed,  and 
marched  with  it  throughout  the  entire  campaign 
north  of  Atlanta,  returning  to  that  point  on  the 
fifteenth  of  November,  1864.  During  the  cam- 
paign I  drew  about  sixteen  days'  full  rations  and 
fifteen  days'  forage ;  the  remainder  of  the  forage 
and  subsistence  I  obtained  from  the  country 
along  the  line  of  march. 

After  remaining  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  one  night, 
I  again  joined  the  First  division,  Fourteenth 
army  corps,  (in  obedience  to  orders,)  with  three 
days'  rations  and  three  days'  forage,  and  marched 
with  it  to  a  point  near  Savannah,  Georgia,  where 
I  took  up  position  in  line  of  battle  on  the  twelfth 
of  December.  Was  engaged  lightly  by  the  ene- 
my's batteries  on  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  four- 
teenth, fifteenth,  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  nine- 
teenth, and  twentieth,  during  which  time  I  ex- 
pended (283)  two  hundred  and  eighty-three 
rounds  of  ammunition,  without  any  loss  except 
one  wheel  belonging  to  a  gun-carriage.  On  the 
twenty-second,  I  moved  into  camp  near  the  city 
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of  Savannah,  Georgia,  the  enemy  having  evacu- 
ated the  night  before.  During  the  march  from 
Atlanta  I  drew  three  days'  full  rations  and  one 
day's  forage  ;  the  remainder  of  forage  and  subsist- 
ence I  obtained  along  the  line  of  march. 

During  the  entire  campaign  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  battery  performed  their  duty  well  in 
every  respect. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
Joseph  R.  Channel, 

First  Lieutenant  Command'g  Battery  C,  First  Illinois  Artillery. 

Report  of  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  in 
battery  0,  First  Illinois  artillery,  since  the  fall 
of  Atlanta,  Georgia :  Killed,  none ;  wounded, 
none ;  missing,  (3)  three — one  sergeant  and  two 
privates  taken  prisoners  near  Kingston,  Georgia, 
on  the  seventh  of  November,  1864. 

J.  R.  Channel, 

First  Lieutenant  Commanding  Battery. 
Savannah,  Georgia,  January  6, 1865. 

Report  of  Animals  Captured  on  the  late  Cam- 
paign from  Atlanta  to  Savannah,  Georgia,  by 
the  First  Division  Fourteenth  Army  Corps. 


Date. 
1864. 


Nov.  and  Dec, 


By  whom  Captured. 


Q.  M.  Dep't,  First  Division,. 

First  Brigade, 

Second  Brigade, 

Third  Brigade, 

Ambulance  Corps, 


00* 

O 

3 

tt 

3 

20 

40 

19 

42 

40 

50 

32 

56 

5 

16 

116 

204 

320 


Respectfully  submitted. 

Fred.  L.  Clarke, 

Captain  and  Assistant  Quartermaster. 

BRIGADIER-GENEKAL  MORGAN'S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Second  Division,         ) 

Fourteenth  Army  Corps,  > 

Savannah,  Georgia,  December  29,  1864.  ) 

Colonel  :  In  compliance  with  circular  from 
Corps  Headquarters,  dated  December  twenty- 
eighth,  1864,  I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  the 
following  report  of  the  operations  of  my  division 
from  the  fall  of  Atlanta  to  that  of  Savannah. 

September  third,  my  division  was  in  position 
at  Jonesboro,  remaining  there  until  the  seventh, 
when  the  First  and  Second  brigades  broke  camps 
and  moved  to  White  Hall,  (the  Third  brigade 
having  previously  moved  to  Atlanta  with  prison- 
ers and  the  wounded  of  the  division  ;)  arrived  at 
White  Hall  on  the  ninth,  and  established  camps 
there ;  distance  marched,  (20)  twenty  miles  ;  re- 
mained in  this  camp  until  the  twenty  eighth. 
During  this  time,  the  officers  of  the  command 
were  busily  engaged  in  bringing  up  back  reports, 
reclothing  the  men,  and  preparing  the  command 
for  another  campaign. 

September  twenty-eighth,  received  orders  from 
corps  headquarters  to  be  prepared  to  move  with 
my  command  by  rail  to  Chattanooga  with  four 
days'  rations  in  haversacks,  not  to  break  up 
camps,  leaving  in  it  all  convalescent  men,  train, 
camp,  and  garrison  equipage.  In  compliance 
with  this  order,  the  First  brigade  embarked  same 


evening,  and  the  Second  and  Third  brigades  and 
battery  on  the  twenty-ninth,  arriving  at  Chatta- 
nooga at  half-past  three  p.m.  on  the  thirtieth  ;  by 
direct  orders  from  Major-General  Thomas,  left 
Chattanooga  by  rail  October  first,  at  half-past  five 
a.m.,  for  Stevenson,  Alabama,  and  by  subsequent 
order  to  Huntsville,  arriving  there  at  eight  p.m. 
The  track  had  been  destroyed  about  twelve  miles 
from  Stevenson,  and  again  about  (4)  four  miles 
this  side  of  Huntsville. 

October  second,  left  Huntsville  at  half-past  five 
p.m.,  by  rail,  for  Athens  ;  about  four  miles  from 
Huntsville,  found  the  track  badly  torn  up  ;  by 
heavy  details,  and  working  all  night,  (raining 
hard,)  was  ready  to  move  by  day-light  to  within 
two  miles  of  Athens,  when  the  track  had  been 
again  destroyed,  and  bridge  burned ;  marched 
from  this  point  to  Athens,  here  I  found  that  the 
enemy  had  left  the  day  previous  ;  the  gallant 
little  garrison  having  replied  that  they  were  there 
to  fight  and  not  to  surrender. 

October  fourth,  left  Athens  at  daylight  (leaving 
the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  and  part  of 
the  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Illinois  infantry  to 
guard  supply  train  which  was  to  follow  the  com- 
mand) and  marched  to  Rogersville,  fording  Elk 
River,  raining  very  hard,  distance  eighteen  miles. 

October  fifth,  left  camps  at  daylight,  (rained 
hard  all  night  and  during  the  early  part  of  the 
day,)  fording  First,  Second,  and  Blue  Water 
Creeks,  bivouacked  at  Shoal  Creek,  two  brigades 
(First  and  Third)  crossing  to  the  west  side,  and 
the  Second  and  battery  remaining  on  the  east. 
Four  companies  of  the  Sixth  Tennessee  cavalry, 
under  the  command  of  Major  ,  having  re- 
ported to  me  for  duty  by  order  of  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral R.  S.  Granger,  were  ordered  well  out  on  the 
Florence  road  in  advance  of  my  infantry  pickets  ; 
during  the  night  they  were  driven  in,  and  some 
sharp  picket-firing  took  place.  At  daylight  on 
the  sixth,  the  Sixteenth  Illinois  infantry  were 
ordered  to  Bainbridge,  on  the  Tennessee  River, 
one  and  a  half  miles  distant.  The  cavalry  were 
ordered  forward  on  the  Florence  road  ;  they  were 
soon  driven  back  by  a  largely  superior  force,  (re- 
ported to  be  two  regiments  cavalry,  Forrest's 
command.)  The  First  brigade  had  already  been 
ordered  forward,  the  Sixtieth  Illinois  deployed  as 
skirmishers,  who  drove  the  enemy  steadily  be- 
yond Florence.  Here  I  obtained  the  first  certain 
information  about  Forrest*  He  had  crossed  the 
Tennessee  with  his  command  at  Florence  and  at 
Bride's  Ferry,  (on  the  fifth,)  ten  miles  below, 
leaving  these  two  regiments  as  rear-guard.  Deem- 
ing it  useless  for  infantry  to  pursue  cavalry,  and 
my  order  not  warranting  me  in  advancing  beyond 
Shoal  Creek,  that  portion  of  my  command  that 
was  at  Florence  was  ordered  to  return,  arriving 
at  Shoal  Creek  (marching  fourteen  miles)  just 
after  dark. 

October  seventh,  in  obedience  to  orders  from 
Major-General  Rousseau,  moved  with  whole  com- 
mand to  Florence,  (seven  miles,)  remaining  there 
during  eighth  and  ninth. 

October  tenth,  by  command  of  General  Rous- 
seau, commenced  my  return ;  moved  at  daylight, 
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and  bivouacked  at  Second  Creek,  making  nine- 
teen miles. 

October  eleventh,  marched  at  daylight,  bivou- 
acking at  Spring  Creek,  fording  Elk  River ;  seven- 
teen miles. 

October  twelfth,  moved  at  seven  a.m.,  bivouack- 
ing at  Athens ;  One  Hundred  and  Twentj'-fifth 
Illinois  joined  its  command,  not  being  able  to 
cross  Elk  River,  it  not  being  fordable.  During 
the  day  and  night  the  railroad  bridge  was  finished 
and  track  repaired  to  Athens. 

October  thirteenth,  transportation  having  ar- 
rived, the  First  brigade  left  at  ten  a.m.,  Second 
and  Third  brigades  and  battery  at  three  p.m.,  ar- 
riving at  Chattanooga  at  ten  p.m.  on  the  four- 
teenth, and  reported  to  General  Schofield  by  direct 
order  of  General  Thomas. 

To  show  more  fully  the  object  of  the  movement 
of  my  division,  I  transmit  herewith  orders  and 
telegrams  from  Major-Generals  Thomas  and  Rous- 
seau, marked  A  to  ,  also  my 
report  by  telegraph  numbered  from  1  to 

October  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth, 
remained  at  Chattanooga. 

October  eighteenth,  in  compliance  with  orders 
from  General  Schofield,  moved  at  seven  a.m., 
bivouacked  at  Lee  and  Gordon's  Mills,  marching 
(12)  twelve  miles. 

October  nineteenth,  moved  at  eight  a.m.,  march- 
ing thirteen  miles,  bivouacking  at  La  Fayette. 

October  twentieth,  moved  at  six  a.m.,  marched 
thirteen  miles,  bivouacking  near  Enthittaga 
Springs  or  Chattooga  River. 

October  twenty-first,  moved  at  six  a.m.,  and 
marching  sixteen  miles,  bivouacking  at  Dougher- 
ty plantation  on  Broomtown  Valley  road. 

October  twenty-second,  moved  at  six  a.m., 
marching  eight  miles,  bivouacked  at  Gaylesville, 
and,  in  accordance  with  orders  from  General 
Schofield,  reported  to  corps  headquarters  and 
joined  the  First  and  Third  divisions,  thus  closing 
a  short  but  active  campaign.  My  thanks  are  due 
and  cheerfully  awarded  to  my  command,  for  ener- 
gy and  good  conduct  and  good  nature.  Starting 
without  tents  or  a  single  wagon,  almost  without 
a  change  of  clothing,  raining  almost  constantly 
for  the  first  week,  fording  rivers  and  deep  creeks, 
many  of  the  men  barefooted,  was  certainly  trying, 
but  all  these  disadvantages  were  met  with  a  cheer- 
fulness and  promptness  that  were  admirable. 

October  twenty-fourth,  twenty-fifth,  twenty- 
sixth,  and  twenty- seventh,  remained  at  Gayles- 
ville. 

October  twenty-eighth,  at  two  p.m.,  crossed  the 
Chattooga  River  and  moved  out  on  the  Rome 
road,  marching  eight  miles,  and  bivouacked  at 
State  Pine. 

October  twenty-ninth,  marched  to  Rome,  six- 
teen miles,  remaining  there  the  thirtieth  and 
thirty-first. 

November  first,  marched  to  Kingston,  sixteen 
miles,  remaining  there  the  second,  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh. 

November  eighth,  left  camp  at  seven  a.m.,  and 
marched  to  Cartersville,  eleven  miles,  remaining 


there   during   the    ninth,    tenth,    eleventh,    and 
twelfth. 

November  thirteenth,  marched  at  daylight  to 
Ackworth,  thirteen  miles,  destroying  the  railroad 
from  the  Etowah  River  to  Allatoona  Creek,  eight 
miles. 

November  fourteenth,  marched  at  daylight, 
passing  to  the  right  of  Kenesaw  Mountains,  and 
bivouacked  at  Nickojack  Creek,  twenty  miles. 

November  fifteenth,  moved  at  daylight  to  At- 
lanta, (12)  twelve  miles. 

November  sixteenth,  left  Atlanta  at  eleven  a.m., 
passing  through  Decatur,  and  bivouacking  at 
Snapfinger  Creek,  marching  ten  miles. 

November  seventeenth,  moved  at  seven  a.m. 
through  Lithonia  to  Couzens,  seventeen  miles, 
and  destroying  five  miles  of  railroad. 

November  eighteenth,  marched  at  daylight, 
crossing  Yellow  River  by  Covington,  to  Ulcafou- 
hatchie  River,  fifteen  miles,  destroying  three 
miles  railroad. 

November  nineteenth,  marched  at  daylight, 
passing  through  Newburn,  to  Shadydale,  nine- 
teen miles. 

November  twentieth,  left  camp  at  seven  a.m., 
marching  to  Etonton  Factory  or  Little  River,  (15) 
fifteen  miles. 

November  twenty-first,  marched  at  daylight, 
crossing  Mud  Creek,  and  camping  at  Cedar  Creek, 
marching  eighteen  miles.  November  twenty- 
second,  in  camp. 

November  twenty-third,  moved  at  daylight, 
and  camped  near  Milledgeville,  fifteen  miles. 

November  twenty -fourth,  left  camp  at  ten  a.m., 
passing  through  Milledgeville  and  crossing  the 
Oconee  River,  and  camping  at  Town  Creek,  nine 
miles. 

November  twenty-fifth,  moved  at  daylight, 
crossing  Buffalo  Creek,  and  camping  at  Cagy 
Creek,  marching  twelve  miles.  Twenty-sixth, 
moved  at  daylight  for  Sandersville ;  about  four 
miles  west  of  that  place,  my  foragers  were  met 
by  Wheeler's  cavalry,  who  were  disposed  to  re- 
sist their  advance.  The  foragers  were  Soon  formed 
and  deployed  as  skirmishers,  and  steadily  drove 
the  enemy  to  and  through  Sandersville,  never 
checking  the  advance  of  the  column.  As  a  pre- 
cautionary measure,  the  One  Hundred  and  Thir- 
teenth Ohio,  (Captain  Jones  commanding,)  of  the 
Second  brigade,  were  deployed  as  skirmishers  on 
the  left  of  the  road.  One  division  of  the  Twen- 
tieth corps  entered  the  town  simultaneously  with 
my  own.  ^ 

Twenty-seventh,  marched  at  seven  a.m.,  cross- 
ing the  Ogeechee  River,  camping  at  Ferm's  Bridge, 
Hudson's  plantation,  marching  sixteen  miles. 
Twenty-eighth,  left  camp  at  daylight,  crossing 
Rocky  Comfort  Creek,  camping  at  Louisville, 
nine  miles,  remaining  there  during  the  twenty- 
ninth  and  thirtieth.  While  at  Louisville,  six 
wagons  under  charge  of  Lieutenant  Coe,  Acting 
Assistant  Quartermaster,  were  attacked  just  out- 
side of  picket-line  by  Wheeler's  cavalry,  and  four 
wagons  captured,  the  remaining  two  escaping 
within  the  lines,  followed  by  the  enemy.     Cap 
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tain  Dumphrey  with  company  — ,  Tenth  Michi- 
gan infantry,  waited  coolly  their  approach ; 
when  within  close  range  fired,  killing  one  lieu- 
tenant, two  privates,  and  wounding  two,  one 
mortally,  promptly  charging,  recaptured  the  four 
wagons.  The  Captain  is  a  cool,  gallant  soldier, 
and  commands  brave  men.  Reports  being  made 
that  there  was  a  large  body  of  Wheeler's  cavalry 
in  my  front,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pierce,  com- 
manding the  Second  brigade,  was  ordered  for- 
ward. The  enemy  did  not  wait  for  a  close  ap- 
proach of  deployed  infantry,  but  made  a  rapid 
retreat.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Langly,  commanding 
Third  brigade,  with  two  regiments  of  his  com- 
mand, had  previously  driven  a  party  of  cavalry 
from  his  front  on  the  Alabama  road,  killing  a 
captain  and  one  private.  I  had  no  farther  trou- 
ble with  Wheeler's  command. 

December  first,  leaving  my  train  in  compliance 
with  orders  from  corps  headquarters,  marched  at 
half-past  ten  a.m.  on  Waynesboro  road  to  Baker's 
Creek,  ten  miles. 

December  second,  left  camp  at  eight  a.m., 
marching  ten  miles,  camped  near  Buckhead 
Creek. 

December  third,  left  camp  at  nine  a.m.,  cross- 
ing Buckhead  and  Rock  Creeks,  camping  near 
railroad,  ten  miles. 

December  fourth,  moved  at  half-past  six,  my 
division  in  the  advance  with  its  own  and  Third 
division  trains,  crossing  railroad  at  Lumpkins 
Station,  passing  through  the  town  of  Habersham 
to  Smith's  plantation,  marching  sixteen  miles. 

December  fifth,  moved  at  daylight,  camping  at 
Buck  Creek  P.  0.,  having  marched  sixteen  miles. 

December  sixth,  moved  at  half-past  six  a.m., 
crossing  Buck  and  Black  Creeks,  camping  after  a 
march  of  eighteen  miles.  Road  badly  obstructed 
by  fallen  trees  ;  removed  them  during  the  night. 

December  seventh,  left  camp  at  half-past  six 

a.m.,  and  marching  fifteen  miles,  camped  at 

plantation,  twenty-six  miles  from  Savannah.  Road 
badly  obstructed  by  fallen  trees,  but  by  heavy 
details  removed  them,  causing  but  tittle  delay. 
The  bridge  at  Ebenezer  Creek  having  been  de- 
stroyed two  miles  in  our  front,  Colonel's  Buell's 
command  went  actively  to  work  to  construct  a 
new  one. 

December  eighth,  the  bridge  having  been  com- 
pleted, left  camp  at  ten  a.m.,  crossing  Ebenezer 
Creek,  marched  to  Little  Ebenezer  Creek,  where, 
after  a  delay  of  several  hours  for  completion  of 
pontoons,  moved  forward  to  Cyler's  Creek ;  just 
after  going  into  camps,  received  orders  from  Gen- 
eral Davis  to  return  to  Little  Ebenezer  to  protect 
the  train  of  the  corps,  an  attack  being  apprehend- 
ed ;  returned,  and  the  Second  and  Third  brigades, 
recrossing  the  creek,  bivouacked  for  the  night, 
having  marched  (10)  ten  miles. 

December  ninth,  left  camp  at  seven  a.m.,  march- 
ing eight  miles,  (and  constructing  three  bridges.) 
At  Doctor  Cuyler's  plantation,  about  fourteen 
and  a  half  miles  from  Savannah,  my  advance 
came  within  range  and  fire  of  a  rebel  battery. 
Two  regiments  of  the  Third  brigade  were  at  once 


deployed  as  skirmishers  on  the  right  and  left  of 
the  road,  and  one  piece  of  the  battery  ordered 
forward ;  this  piece  was  soon  in  position  and 
opened  fire,  which  was  spiritedly  answered  by 
some  well-directed  shots.  Lieutenant  Coe,  com- 
manding battery,  was  struck  by  a  shell  and  in- 
stantly killed — a  brave,  good  officer.  By  order 
subsequently  received  from  Corps  Commander, 
the  First  and  Third  brigades  were  placed  in  posi- 
tion. During  the  night  the  works  in  our  front 
were  abandoned. 

December  tenth,  left  camp  at  eight  a.m.  ;  march- 
ing four  miles,  found  the  Twentieth  corps  moving 
upon  our  road  ;  went  into  camp. 

December  eleventh,  received  orders  to  relieve 
Seventeenth  corps.  Left  camp  at  eight  a.m.,  march- 
ing seven  miles  ;  went  into  position  on  the  right 
of  the  Milledgeville  road,  remaining  in  this  posi- 
tion until  the  twenty -second.  During  this  time 
steady  approaches  were  being  made  to  within 
three  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's  works.  On 
the  night  of  the  twentieth,  succeeded  in  getting 
two  guns  in  fine  position.  Just  before  daylight 
my  skirmishers  entered  the  abandoned  works  of 
the  enemy. 

Thus  closing  a  brilliant  and  successful  cam- 
paign. With  a  few  exceptions,  all  have  faithfully 
performed  their  duties.  To  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Pearce,  commanding  Second  brigade,  (in  the  ab- 
sence of  Colonel  Mitchell,)  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Langly,  commanding  Third  brigade,  (in  the  ab- 
sence of  Colonel  Dilworth,)  I  am  under  obliga- 
tions for  their  promptness  in  executing  all  orders. 
They  are  good  officers  and  ought  to  be  promoted. 
My  staff-officers  are  deserving  of  all  praise  ;  con- 
stant and  active  attention  to  duty ;  and  I  again, 
as  in  my  former  reports,  recommend  them  for 
promotion,  having  from  long  and  faithful  service 
earned  it. 

I  close  this  report  with  stating :  First.  That 
since  the  fall  of  Atlanta  my  division  has  marched 
(560)  five  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  (and  by  rail- 
road (406)  four  hundred  and  six.) 

Second.  Captured  (189)  one  hundred  and  eigh- 
ty-nine horses,  (586)  five  hundred  and  eighty-six 
mules,  (6)  six  jacks,  and  (1)  jenny,  four  hundred 
and  eighteen  head  of  cattle  in  addition  to  the 
number  used  during  the  campaign. 

Third.  (17)  Seventeen  miles  of  railroad  de- 
stroyed. 

Fourth.  But  (3)  three  rations  of  bread  and  (2) 
two  of  salt  meat  were  issued  to  my  command 
from  Atlanta  to  Savannah,  the  men  always  hav- 
ing an  abundant  supply  furnished  by  forage  de- 
tails. 

Fifth.  The  mules  of  my  trains,  and  artillery 
horses,  were  in  much  finer  condition  at  the  end 
than  at  the  commencement  of  the  campaign. 

Sixth.  No  cotton-gins,  cotton,  or  other  proper- 
ty destroyed  by  my  order. 

Casualties :  eight  killed,  sixteen  wounded,  fifty- 
seven  missing — total,  eighty-one. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

James  D.  Morgan, 

Brigadier-General,  Commanding  Second  Division. 
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Consolidated  Casualty  Report  of  the  Second  Di- 
vision Fourteenth  Army  Corps,  from  Septem- 
ber third  to  December  tic  enty -second,  1864. 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL  BAIRD'S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Third  Division,         ) 

Fourteenth  Army  Corps,  > 

Savannah,  Georgia,  January  7,  1S65.  ) 

Lieutenant -Colonel  A.  C  McClurg,  Assistant 
Adjutant- General  Fourteenth  Corps  : 
Colonel  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  part  performed  by  this  divi- 
sion in  the  operations  of  the  army  against  Hood 
after  the  capture  of  Atlanta,  and  the  subsequent 
advance  to  and  capture  of  this  place. 

Having  gone  into  camp  at  Atlanta,  after  the 
taking  of  that  city,  the  army  remained  there  for 
the  purpose  of  repairing  the  damages  caused  by 
the  long  and  arduous  campaign  of  the  summer 
until  about  the  first  of  October.  It  was  then  as- 
certained that  the  rebel  army  of  Hood,  recovered 
from  the  effect  of  the  recent  discomfiture,  was 
moving  to  the  west  and  north,  as  if  to  threaten 
our  communications,  and  our  forces  were  put  in 
motion  to  meet  it. 

The  following  diary  of  daily  events  sets  forth 
the  movements  of  this  division  in  consequence : 

October  first  and  second,  division,  remained  in 
camp,  situated  about  one  mile  south  of  the  city 
of  Atlanta.  On  Monday,  October  third,  at  ten 
o'clock  p.m.,  pursuant  to  orders  from  corps  head- 
quarters, tents  were  struck  and  the  march  com- 
menced toward  railroad  bridge.  Crossing  the  Chat- 
tahoochee River,  bivouacked  during  the  night  half 
a  mile  from  the  river.  October  fourth,  crossed 
the  river  and  encamped  upon  the  ground  occupied 
by  the  enemy  on  the  front  of  the  Second  division 
Fourteenth  army  corps,  on  the  fourth  of  July 
last.  October  fifth,  marched  all  day,  and  en- 
camped near  Marietta,  Georgia.  October  sixth, 
marched  to  Jack's  House,  near  Pine  Mountain, 
and  went  into  camp. 

October  seventh,  division  made  a  reconnois- 
sance  two  miles  beyond  Lost  Mountain,  in  the 
direction  of  Dallas.  October  eighth,  moved  to  a 
point  near  Ackworth,  and  remained  in  camp  un- 
til five  p.m.,  October  tenth,  when  the  division 
marched  all  night,  passing  over  Allatoona  Moun- 
tains, through  Cartersville,  at  seven  a.m.,  October 
eleventh,  and  halted  for  the  night  half  a  mile  west 
of  Kingston.  October  twelfth,  marched  to  Rome 
at  half-past  nine  p.m.  October  thirteenth,  started 
for  Resaca,  passing  through  Calhoun  at  three 
p.m.   next   day,  and  reaching  Resaca  the  same 


evening.  Crosse:!  the  Oostanaula  at  daylight  of 
the  fifteenth,  and  encamped  on  the  summit  of  Mill 
Creek  Mountain.  October  sixteenth,  marched 
through  Snake  Creek  Gap  to  a  point  within  two 
miles  of  Ship  Gap. 

From  this  place,  October  eighteenth,  passed 
through  Dick's  and  Ship's  Gaps,  moved  along  the 
side  of  Taylor's  Ridge,  and  crossed  the  Chattooga 
on  the  nineteenth.  October  twentieth,  division 
reached  Galesville,  Alabama,  where  it  remained 
encamped  till  the  twenty-ninth.  October  twenty- 
ninth,  crossed  the  Chattooga,  destroyed  the  bridge 
and  also  a  large  and  valuable  flouring-mill,  passed 
through  McCullough's  Gap,  and  encamped  five 
miles  from  Rome,  at  which  place  the  division  re- 
mained until  the  morning  of  November  second, 
1864. 

November  second,  division  moved  from  camp 
near  Rome,  Georgia,  and  arrived,  at  three  p.m. 
same  day,  at  Kingston,  where  it  remained  until 
November  twelfth,  when  the  march  toward  At- 
lanta was  begun,  encamping  first  night  three 
miles  from  Etowah  River.  November  thirteenth, 
passed  through  Allatoona  Gap,  destroyed  the  rail- 
road from  Allatoona  Creek  to  a  point  one  mile 
beyond  Ackworth,  and  went  into  camp  at  Big 
Shanty.  November  fourteenth,  division  crossed 
the  Chattahoochee  River.  November  fifteenth, 
marched  through  and  camped  near  the  city  of 
Atlanta. 

November  sixteenth,  passed  through  Decatur 
and  marched  as  far  as  Shaphinger  Creek.  From 
the  seventeenth  the  march  was  continued  through 
Lithonia,  Conyers,  crossing  Yellow  River,  through 
Covington,  over  the  Ulcofahauchee,  through  Sha- 
dy Dale,  and  reaching  the  city  of  Milledgeville. 
On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fifth,  crossed  the 
Oconee  and  destroyed  the  bridge.  On  the  twenty- 
sixth,  arrived  at  Sandersville.  November  twenty- 
seventh,  division  started  for  Louisville,  taking  the 
road  to  Fenn's  Bridge,  the  First  and  Second  divi- 
sions, with  all  the  trains  of  the  corps,  following 
the  direct  road.  Head  of  column  reached  Rock 
Comfort  Creek  at  half-past  eight  a.m.,  but,  the 
bridge  having  been  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  was 
unable  to  cross  till  late  in  the  afternoon ;  en- 
camped near  Louisville,  where  the  division  re- 
mained until  December  first,  1864. 

December  first,  at  ten  o'clock  a.m.,  division 
moved  from  camp  near  Louisville,  Georgia,  in 
company  with  General  Kilpatrick's  division  of 
cavalry,  and  went  into  camp  at  five  p.m.  on  the 
bank  of  Buck  Head  Creek.  During  the  day  con- 
siderable skirmishing  with  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
with  a  loss  on  our  side  of  three  men  killed  and 
ten  wounded. 

December  second,  met  the  enemy  again  at 
Rocky  Creek  at  ten  a.m.,  posted  behind  strong 
barricades  and  disposed  to  dispute  our  crossing 
at  the  ford.  The  Seventy-fourth  Indiana  charged 
and  dispersed  them,  and  the  division  marched  to 
the  farm  of  Mr.  Gisholm,  and  went  into  camp. 
December  third,  arrived  at  Thomas  Station  on  the 
Savannah  and  Augusta  road,  and  during  the  night 
thoroughly  destroyed  several  miles  of  railroad 
track.     December  fourth,  General  Kilpatrick  at- 
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tacked  the  enemy's  cavalry  one  mile  from  Thomas 
Station,  and  drove  them  in  confusion  through 
Waynesboro  and  two  miles  beyond. 

Division  followed  up  and  supported  General 
Kilpatrick  during  the  day  and  then  made  a  night 
march  to  Alexander.  December  fifth,  reached 
Jacksonboro.  December  sixth,  arrived  at  Beaver 
Dam  Creek  and  joined  the  other  two  divisions  of 
the  corps.  December  seventh,  late  at  night, 
reached  Sisters  Ferry.  December  eighth,  re- 
mained in  camp  during  the  day  and  had  consid- 
erable skirmishing  with  the  advance  of  the  ene- 
my's cavalry ;  marched  at  midnight  and  crossed 
Ebenezer  Creek  at  three  a.m.,  December  ninth. 
December  tenth,  encamped  within  twelve  miles 
of  Savannah,  making  short  marches. 

Division  encamped,  December  thirteenth,  on 
the  Louisville  road  six  miles  from  the  city,  where 
it  remained  until  the  twenty-second,  at  which 
time,  the  city  having  been  evacuated  on  the  night 
of  the  twentieth,  it  was  moved  to  a  position,  still 
occupied,  half  a  mile  from  the  town. 

December  twenty-seventh,  corps  reviewed  by 
Major-Gen eral  Sherman. 

The  division  entered  upon  the  campaign  or- 
ganized as  it  had  hitherto  been,  into  three  brigades 
of  infantry,  commanded  respectively  by  Colonel 
George  P.  Este,  Fourteenth  Ohio  volunteers; 
Colonel  Morton  C.  Hunter,  Eighty-second  Indiana 
volunteers  ;  and  Colonel  N.  Gleason,  Eighty-sev- 
enth Indiana  volunteers. 

The  Fifth  Wisconsin  battery,  four  guns,  Cap- 
tain Joseph  McKnight,  was  likewise  attached  to 
it.  Our  effective  force  of  fighting  men  during 
the  whole  march  was,  upon  an  average,  a  little 
under  five  thousand. 

The  number  of  mouths  which  we  had  to  feed, 
including  teamsters  and  servants,  somewhat  over 
six  thousand. 

We  cut  loose  from  our  connections  at  Atlanta 
to  march  to  this  point  with  the  following  sup- 
plies :  57,000  rations  bread,  about  nine  and  a  half 
days;  161,000  rations  coffee,  about  twenty-seven 
days ;  117,000  rations  sugar,  about  nineteen  days ; 
30,000  rations  salt  meat,  about  five  days ;  and  an 
abundance  of  salt,  with  some  candles  and  soap. 

We  also  started  with  five  hundred  and  fifty 
head  of  beef  cattle  and  have  yet  remaining  seven- 
ty-five head. 

On  these  supplies,  together  with  what  was 
drawn  from  the  country,  the  division  subsisted 
from  the  sixteenth  of  November  to  the  sixteenth 
of  December. 

The  amount  of  sweet  potatoes,  hogs,  cattle,  and 
poultry  taken  in  the  country  and  consumed  by 
the  troops  cannot  be  estimated,  but  it  must  have 
been  very  large,  the  men  living  well. 

The  division  destroyed  quite  effectually  eigh- 
teen miles  of  railroad  and  two  large  bridges — that 
over  Rocky  Comfort  Creek  on  the  Augusta  road, 
and  that  over  Oconee  River  at  Milledgeville,  as 
well  as  the  State  magazine  at  that  place.  It  de- 
stroyed, I  feel  quite  sure,  over  one  thousand  bales 
of  cotton  and  probably  less  than  two  thousand 
bales. 


The  amount  of  forage  and  other  minor  articles 
consumed  and  destroyed  cannot  be  estimated. 

The  command  "foraged  liberally."  The  num- 
ber of  draught  and  saddle  animals  captured  was 
about  five  hundred  and  ninety-seven ;  some  of 
them  were  used  to  replace  those  in  our  trains  al- 
ready worn  out,  others  were  worthless,  and  my 
quartermaster  has  still  about  four  hundred  head 
to  turn  over. 

Negroes  to  the  number  of  about  six  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  joined  or  followed  our  column  on 
the  march,  and  have,  since  our  arrival  here,  either 
been  employed  or  turned  over  to  the  Provost- 
Marshal.  A  large  number  was  probably  with 
the  column,  or  near  it,  at  certain  times ;  but  as 
no  notice  was  taken  of  any  of  them,  and  no  re- 
straint exercised  over  those  simply  passing  along 
the  road,  many  doubtless  disappeared  without 
any  account  being  had  of  them. 

The  division  captured  sixteen  prisoners,  and  its 
loss  in  action  was  eight  men  wounded,  three  of 
whom  afterward  died.  The  list  of  casualties  by 
name  is  appended. 
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In  closing  this  report,  I  have  again  to  commend 
to  the  notice  of  my  superior  commanders  the 
ability  and  meritorious  services  of  Colonel  George 
P.  Este,  Fourteenth  Ohio ;  Colonel  Morton  C.  Hun- 
ter, Eighty-second  Indiana ;  and  Colonel  N.  Glea- 
son, Eighty-seventh  Indiana,  who   commanded 
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my  three  brigades,  and  to  ask  for  their  promo- 
tions, at  least  by  brevet,  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier- 
General. 

I  have  also  to  request  that  Colonel  B.  D.  Fear- 
ing, Ninety-second  Ohio  volunteers,  an  officer  of 
surpassing  merit,  and  the  only  other  full  colonel 
who  made  the  campaign  with  the  division,  may  be 
promoted  to  the  same  grade. 

To  my  staff-officers,  I  am  again  deeply  indebted, 
and  I  beg  to  renew  the  recommendations  which  I 
have  heretofore  given  for  their  promotion. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

A.  Baird, 

Brigadier-General  Commanding  Division. 

OPERATIONS   OF   THE    TWENTIETH    ARMY 
CORPS. 

BRIGADIER- GENERAL   JACKSON'S    REPORT. 

Headquarters  First  Division,  Twentieth  Corps,  ) 
Savannah,  Ga.,  December  81, 1864.      f 

Lieutenant- Colonel  H.    W.    PerTcins,    Assistant 

Adjutant- General,  Twentieth  Corps: 

Colonel  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  operations  of  this  division, 
from  the  time  at  which  I  was  placed  in  com- 
mand, to  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  Savannah. 

November  11th. — Pursuant  to  Special  Orders 
No.  124,  Headquarters  Twentieth  corps,  I  as- 
sumed command  of  the  First  division,  Twentieth 
corps. 

November  13th. — The  Second  brigade  (Colonel 
E.  A.  Carman  commanding)  was  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  point  on  the  Chattanooga  Railroad, 
midway  between  the  Chattahoochee  Bridge  and 
the  city  of  Atlanta,  and  destroy  the  railroad 
track,  each  way.  Colonel  Carman  reported  that 
he  destroyed  three  and  a  half  miles. 

November  Wth. — Pursuant  to  orders  previously 
received,  the  division  having  the  advance  of  the 
corps,  moved  out  of  Atlanta  at  seven  a.m.,  tak- 
ing the  road  through  Decatur,  and  encamping  at 
night  one  and  one  half  miles  south-east  of  Stone 
Mountain.  The  Second  Massachusetts  volun- 
teers (Colonel  Cogswell  commanding)  remained 
behind  to  destroy  the  public  property  in  the  city 
and  accompany  the  Fourteenth  corps  until  such 
time  as  it  could  rejoin  its  command.  Marched 
sixteen  miles. 

November  16th. — The  division  being  ordered  to 
march  in  the  rear,  did  not  break  camp  until  two 
p.m.  In  the  mean  time  the  Third  brigade  (Colo- 
nel Robinson,  commanding)  moved  to  the  Georgia 
Railroad,  and  destroyed  two  (2)  miles  of  the 
track.  The  road  was  hilly  and  rough,  and  the 
march  consequently  impeded  by  the  several 
trains  of  the  corps.  Crossed  Yellow  River,  and 
encamped  at  ten  p.m.  near  Rockbridge  Post-Of- 
fice.     Marched  ten  miles. 

November  17th. — Marched  at  ten  a.m.,  in  the 
rear.  Crossed  No  Business,  Big  Haynes,  and 
Little  Haynes  Creeks,  and  encamped  for  the  night 
near  Flat  Creek,  the  rear  of  the  division  not  get- 
ting up  until  after  midnight.  Distance,  thirteen 
miles. 

November  18th. — Marched  at  seven  a.m.,  still 
having  the  rear  of  the  corps.     Passed  through 


Social  Circle  at  noon,  where  we  crossed  to  the 
south  side  of  the  Georgia  Railroad.  After  pass- 
ing Social  Circle,  the  road  was  good,  and  at  ten 
p.m.  the  whole  division  was  in  camp  within  five 
(5)  miles  of  Madison,  having  marched  nineteen 
miles. 

November  19th. — The  division  had  charge  of 
the  entire  wagon- train  of  the  corps,  the  other  two 
divisions  having  been  assigned  to  other  duty. 
Marched  at  seven  a.m.,  passing  through  Madison, 
and  encamped  four  (4)  miles  south  of  that  place. 
Marched  nine  miles. 

November  20th. — Broke  camp  at  eight  a.m., 
the  division  being  in  the  rear  and  guarding  one 
half  of  the  trains  of  the  Second  division.  Con- 
siderable rain  had  fallen,  which  retarded  the 
movement  of  the  trains,  so  that  the  rear  did  not 
get  into  camp  until  eleven  p.m.  Encamped  with- 
in four  and  a  half  miles  of  Eaton  ton,  having 
marched  fourteen  miles. 

November  21st. — Marched  at  seven  a.m.,  still 
in  the  rear  and  having  the  same  number  of 
wagons  to  guard.  Passed  through  Eatonton  at 
twelve  m.  On  account  of  continued  rain  the 
roads  were  extremely  muddy,  and  it  was  with 
the  greatest  labor  that  a  portion  of  the  trains 
could  be  got  along.     Marched  twelve  miles. 

November  22d. — Crossed  Little  River  at  nine 
a.m.,  the  division  having  the  advance.  The  head 
of  the  column  arrived  within  one  mile  of  Mil- 
ledgeville  at  two  p.m.,  having  met  with  no  oppo- 
sition. Here  the  command  was  halted,  and,  pur- 
suant to  orders  from  Major-General  Slocum,  com- 
manding left  wing,  army  of  Georgia,  the  Third 
Wisconsin  and  One  Hundred  and  Seventh  New- 
York  volunteers  were  sent  forward  to  ocoupy  as 
provost-guard,  the  city,  Colonel  Hawley,  com- 
manding Third  Wisconsin  volunteers,  being  ap- 
pointed Post  Commander.  The  remainder  of  the 
division  was  then  marched  through  the  city  across 
the  Oconee  River,  where  it  encamped,  with  right 
resting  on  that  river.  Marched  fourteen  miles. 
November  23d. — Pursuant  to  orders  from  head- 
quarters of  the  corps,  I  ordered  the  First  brigade 
(Colonel  Selfridge  commanding)  to  proceed  to  the 
Gordon  and  Milledgeville  Railroad,  and  destroy 
the  track.  Colonel  Selfridge  reported  that  he 
effectually  destroyed  five  (5)  miles  of  the  track. 
The  remainder  of  my  command  remained  in  camp 
resting  after  their  tedious  marches. 

November  24=th. — Moved  at  seven  a.m.,  having 
the  advance.  Roads  good.  Encamped  at  four 
p.m.,  having  marched  fifteen  miles. 

November  25th. — Moved  at  six  a.m.,  having 
again  the  lead,  reached  Buffalo  Swamp  at  eight 
a.m.,  found  that  the  bridges,  nine  (9)  in  number, 
had  been  destroyed  by  enemy's  cavalry,  which 
delayed  the  column  until  two  p.m.  Encamped 
at  four  p.m.,  cavalry  skirmishing  in  front.  Dis- 
tance nine  miles. 

November  26th. — Marched  at  six  a.m.,  the  di- 
vision still  having  the  advance  ;  entered  Sanders- 
ville  at  eleven  a.m.,  having  driven  out  the  ene- 
my's cavalry  with  my  skirmish  line.  Leaving 
the  wagon-trains  to  be  guarded  by  the  Third  di- 
vision, my  command  marched  to  the  Georgia  Cen- 
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tral  Railroad,  at  Tennille  Station,  and  destroyed 
six  (6)  miles  of  track,  the  railroad  depot,  gov- 
ernment warehouses,  and  three  hundred  and  for- 
ty-two bales  of  cotton.     Marched  nine  miles. 

November  27th. — Marched  to  Davisboro,  six- 
teen miles. 

November  28^^-29^.  —  Destroyed  the  Geor- 
gia Central  Railroad,  from  Davisboro  to  Bost- 
wick  Station,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  together 
with  the  depots  and  government  buildings  along 
that  portion  of  the  road,  also  two  (2)  saw-mills 
and  lumber-yards,  and  four  (4)  large  bridges 
framed  and  ready  for  use,  estimated  to  contain 
one  million  five  hundred  thousand  feet  of  lumber. 

November  30th. — Crossed  the  Ogechee  River, 
and  joined  the  trains  near  Louisville,  having 
marched  eleven  miles. 

December  1st. — Moved  at  half-past  eleven  a.m., 
being  the  centre  division  in  column.  Portion  of 
the  road  very  bad.  The  First  brigade  (Colonel 
Selfridge  commanding)  was,  by  order  of  Briga- 
dier-General Williams,  commanding  corps,  di- 
rected to  report  to  General  Ward,  to  assist  in 
guarding  the  trains  of  the  cavalry.  Encamped 
at  eleven  p.m.     Marched  ten  miles. 

December  2d. — Marched  through  Bards ville  to 
Buckhead  Church,  thirteen  miles.  The  First 
brigade  reported  back  to  the  command. 

December  3d. — Crossed  the  Waynesboro  Rail- 
road three  (3)  miles  north  of  Millen.  The  en- 
emy having  destroyed  the  bridges,  the  column  was 
somewhat  delayed.  Encamped  on  Home  Creek 
at  four  p.m.,  having  marched  fifteen  and  a  half 
miles,  the  division  being  in  advance. 

December  4:th. — Division  again  in  advance  ; 
crossed  several  streams  ;  country  low  ;  marched 
fourteen  miles. 

December  5th. — Marched  at  five  p.m.,  having 
waited  in  camp  for  the  other  divisions  to  pass. 
The  road  was  extremely  bad,  and  but  three  (3) 
miles  were  made  at  eleven  p.m.,  at  which  time  the 
division  went  into  camp. 

December  6th. — Marched  at  seven  a.m.,  still  in 
the  rear.  Roads  very  bad.  Marched  fourteen 
miles. 

December  7th. — Moved  at  seven  a.m.,  still  in 
rear,  and  encamped  at  ten  p.m.,  near  Spring- 
field. Country  low  and  swampy,  and  roads  bad. 
Marched  fifteen  miles.  ** 

December  8th. — Leaving  the  wagon-trains  in 
charge  of  Third  division,  my  command  moved 
through  Springfield  in  rear  of  Second  division. 
Marched  sixteen  miles. 

December  9  th. — My  command  moved  in  ad- 
vance, coming  into  the  main  Savannah  road  short- 
ly after  leaving  camp.  On  arriving  at  Monteith 
Swamp  about  noon,  the  road  was  found  very 
much  obstructed  by  felled  trees ;  beyond  the  por- 
tion of  the  road  obstructed,  the  enemy  had  thrown 
up  two  redoubts,  and  in  the  more  advanced  one, 
had  posted  a  piece  of  artillery,  which  commanded 
the  road  and  prevented  the  removalVJof  the  ob- 
structions. Having  ordered  Colonel  Selfridge 
(commanding  First  brigade)  to  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  enemy  in  front,  I  sent  the  Second  bri- 
gade (Colonel  Carman  commanding)  to  the  right 


of  the  road,  with  instructions  to  advance  well 
around  the  enemy's  left  and  endeavor  to  get  in 
his  rear.  At  the  same  time  I  ordered  Colonel 
Robinson,  commanding  Third  brigade,  to  send 
three  (3)  regiments  to  the  left  of  the  road,  to  come 
up  on  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy.  Owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  ground — a  rice-swamp— Car- 
man's brigade  was  unable  to  reach  the  desired 
position  before  the  regiments  of  the  Third  bri- 
gade had  debouched  from  the  woods  on  the  right 
of  the  enemy's  works.  The  enemy  fled  after  fir- 
ing one  volley,  leaving  their  knapsacks  and  camp 
equipage,  but  succeeded  in  removing  the  piece  of 
artillery.  Four  (4)  prisoners  were  captured.  My 
loss  was  one  man  killed  and  seven  (t)  wounded. 
The  distance  marched  was  nine  miles. 

December  10th. — Struck  the  Charleston  and 
Savannah  Railroad  at  Monteith  Station,  ten  miles 
from  Savannah.  After  destroying  three  (3)  miles 
of  the  track,  my  command  advanced  toward 
Savannah,  following  the  Third  division.  When 
within  five  miles  of  the  city,  the  enemy  having 
been  found  in  an  intrenched  position,  by  direction 
of  the  Brigadier-General  commanding  the  corps, 
I  placed  my  command  in  position  with  right  rest- 
ing on  Savannah  road.  I  then  ordered  Colonel 
Selfridge,  whose  brigade  was  on  the  left,  to  send 
a  regiment  with  instructions  to  go,  if  possible,  to 
the  river.  Afterward,  it  having  been  reported 
that  this  regiment  was  meeting  with  resistance, 
I  ordered  Selfridge  to  reenforce  it  with  another 
regiment.  Owing,  however,  to  the  lateness  of 
the  hour  at  which  the  expedition  started,  it  did 
not  succeed  in  reaching  the  river. 

On  the  eleventh  I  ordered  a  reconnoissance  to 
be  made  in  front  of  my  line,  consisting  of  two 
regiments  of  Carman's  brigade,  under  command 
of  Colonel  Cogswell,  Second  Massachusetts  vol- 
unteers, which  developed  the  enemy's  position 
and  the  nature  of  the  intervening  ground.  On 
the  same  day,  by  direction  of  the  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral commanding  the  corps,  I  directed  Colonel 
Carman  to  send  one  regiment  to  Argyle  Island 
to  secure  the  stores  and  hold  the  rice-mills  upon 
the  Island.  Pursuant  to  orders  from  headquar- 
ters of  the  corps,  I  also  directed  Colonel  Robinson 
(commanding  Third  brigade)  to  send  three  regi- 
ments to  the  rear  to  protect  the  trains ;  and  on 
the  thirteenth,  Colonel  Robinson  was  directed  to 
take  the  remainder  of  his  brigade  to  the  sam© 
position. 

On  the  fifteenth,  the  Second  Massachusetts 
volunteers,  Colonel  Cogswell  commanding,  was 
ordered  to  report  with  his  regiment  to  Colonel 
Hawley,  on  Argyle  Island,  and  on  the  next  day, 
pursuant  to  orders  from  headquarters  of  the  corps, 
I  directed  Colonel  Carman  to  move  the  remain- 
ing regiments  of  his  brigade  to  Argyle  Island, 
and  from  thence  to  the  South-Carolina  shore. 
Owing  to  the  want  of  boats,  the  passage  to  the 
South-Carolina  shore  was  made  with  great  diffi- 
culty, and  it  was  not  until  the  nineteenth  instant 
that  the  whole  brigade  had  effected  a  landing  on 
the  Carolina  shore,  where  it  took  up  a  position 
threatening  the  Charleston  and  Savannah  road. 
Understanding  that  the  object  of  this  movement 
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was  merely  to  threaten  the  enemy's  only  line  of 
communications,  and  thereby  cause  him  to  with- 
draw his  troops  from  his  main  line  in  front  of 
Savannah,  I  directed  Colonel  Carman  to  present 
a  bold  front  and  send  out  frequent  reconnoissan- 
ces.  On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first,  the  en- 
emy having  evacuated  the  city  of  Savannah  dur- 
ing the  afternoon  and  night  previous,  I  received 
orders  from  the  Brigadier-General  commanding 
the  corps,  to  move  the  First  and  Second  brigades 
to  a  position  nearer  the  city.  The  First  brigade 
was  moved  at  once  to  the  position  assigned  to  it ; 
but  owing  to  the  high  winds  which  prevailed 
during  this  and  the  following  day,  and  the  activ- 
ity of  the  enemy,  quite  a  force  of  which  still  re- 
mained in  his  front,  Colonel  Carman  was  unable 
to  cross  his  entire  brigade  to  the  Georgia  shore 
until  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty-second. 

During  the  crossing,  Colonel  John  H.  Ketch- 
am,  commanding  the  One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth 
New- York  volunteers,  a  brave  and  efficient  offi- 
cer, was  wounded  severely  in  the  thigh.  In  the 
evening  of  the  twenty-second,  the  Second  brigade 
was  brought  to  its  present  camp,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  the  Third  brigade  (which  had 
remained  in  its  old  position  until  the  trains  could 
be  moved  to  the  vicinity  of  the  city)  was  also 
brought  up,  and  encamped  with  right  resting 
on  Savannah  River.  During  the  march,  which, 
from  time  of  leaving  Atlanta,  to  the  arrival  be- 
fore Savannah,  occupied  twenty-six  (26)  days, 
the  troops  of  my  command  subsisted  mostly 
upon  provisions  taken  from  the  country  through 
which  we  passed,  and  were  abundantly  supplied. 
After  arriving  in  front  of  Savannah,  a  large  sup- 
ply of  rice  was  found  on  the  plantations  in  the 
vicinity ;  upon  which,  with  the  beef  cattle  on 
hand,  the  command  subsisted  until  supplies  were 
obtained  from  the  fleet. 

The  following  supplies  were  taken  from  the 
country  by  the  foraging  parties  which  were  sent 
out  daily : 

Five  hundred  and  sixty  head  beef  cattle  ;  three 
hundred  sheep ;  five  hundred  hogs ;  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight  thousand  four  hundred 
and  seventy-two  pounds  corn ;  three  hnndred 
and  ninety-nine  thousand  and  fifty-one  pounds 
fodder;  twenty  thousand  pounds  rice,  (in  sheaf;) 
thirty-eight  thousand  eight  hundred  pounds  rice, 
(threshed ;)  one  hundred  and  sixty -four  thousand 
two  hundred  pounds  sweet  potatoes  ;  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  pounds  meal  and  flour ;  one 
thousand  pounds  bacon ;  ninety-five  thousand 
pounds  fresh  meat ;  one  thousand  pounds  sugar ; 
one  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  tobacco ;  twen- 
ty-six barrels  molasses ;  three  barrels  whiskey ; 
six  barrels  salt. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  on  the  tenth  of 
December  a  foraging  party  of  Carman's  brigade, 
commanded  by  Captain  Gildersleeve,  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fiftieth  New-York  volunteers,  captured 
the  despatch  steamer  Ida,  from  the  enemy,  tak- 
ing thirteen  prisoners,  among  whom  was  Colonel 
Clynch,  of  General  Hardee's  staff.  On  account 
of  the  approach  of  rebel  gunboats,  Captain  Gil- 
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dersleeve  burned  the  steamer,  after  removing  the 
prisoners. 

On  the  twelfth,  Colonel  Hawley,  commanding 
Third  Wisconsin,  on  Argyle  Island,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  steamer  Resolute,  which  had  been 
driven  on  the  Argyle  shore  by  Captain  Winne- 
gar's  battery.  The  boat,  and  stores  captured  upon 
her,  as  well  as  prisoners,  were  turned  over  by 
Colonel  Hawley  directly  to  corps  headquarters. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  (150)  horses  and  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy -five  (175)  mules  were  captured 
during  the  march.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  (130)  horses  were  turned  over  to  the  Pro- 
vost-Marshal of  the  corps,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  horses  and  the  mules  were  put  into  the  dif- 
ferent trains  of  the  division.  Twenty-two  (22) 
cotton-gins,  and  one  thousand  and  twenty-eight 
bales  of  cotton  were  destroyed  by  my  command. 
One  thousand  eight  hundred  (1800)  bales  of  cot- 
ton were  also  turned  over  by  Colonel  Hawley, 
Third  Wisconsin  volunteers,  while  commanding 
post  of  Milledgeville,  by  order  of  Major-General 
Sherman.  My  command  also  destroyed  thirty-six 
(36)  miles  of  railroad.  About  nine  hundred  (900) 
negroes  joined  and  followed  the  column  to  our  po- 
sition in  front  of  Savannah,  where  all  except  those 
who  had  been  taken  for  teamsters  and  officers' 
servants,  were  turned  over  to  the  Provost-Mar- 
shal of  the  corps. 

My  aggregate  of  effective  force  on  leaving  At- 
lanta, was  five  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
three,  (5363,)  and  on  arriving  at  Savannah  the  u  re- 
port of  effective  force  "  showed  an  aggregate  of  five 
thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-four,  (5174,) 
making  a  loss  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine, 
(189.)  Of  this  number,  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  (157)  were  killed,  wounded,  or  missing,  and 
are  accounted  for  by  name,  in  the  ''report  of 
casualties;"  the  remaining  number,  thirty-two, 
(32,)  were  taken  from  the  effective  force  by  sick- 
ness. 

The  organization  of  my  command  is  as  follows  : 

First  brigade,  Colonel  Selfridge,  Forty-sixth 
Pennsylvania  volunteers,  commanding  ;  compos- 
ed of  the  following  regiments  :  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-third  New-York  volunteers,  Fifth  Con- 
necticut veteran  volunteers,  Forty-sixth  Pennsyl- 
vania veteran  volunteers,  and  One  Hundred  and 
Forty-first  New- York  volunteers. 

Second  brigade,  Colonel  E.  A.  Carman,  Thir- 
teenth New-Jersey  volunteers,  commanding ; 
composed  of  the  Third  Wisconsin  veteran  volun- 
teers, Second  Massachusetts  volunteers,  One  Hun- 
dred and  Seventh  New- York  volunteers,  Thir- 
teenth New-Jersey  volunteers,  and  One  Hundred 
and  Fiftieth  New- York  volunteers. 

Third  brigade,  Colonel  J.  S.  Robinson,  Eighty 
second  Ohio  volunteers,  commanding  ;  composed 
of  Thirty-first  Wisconsin  volunteers,  Eighty- 
second  Ohio  volunteers,  Eighty-second  Illinois 
volunteers,  One  Hundred  and  First  Illinois  vol- 
unteers, One  Hundred  and  Forty-third  New- York 
volunteers,  and  Sixty-first  Ohio  volunteers. 

My  staff  was  composed  of  the  following-named 
officers : 
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1.  Major  James  Francis,  Second  Massachusetts 
volunteers,  Acting  Assistant  Inspector  General. 
2.  Surgeon  H.  Z.  Gill,  Surgeon  U.  S.  volunteers, 
Surgeon-in-Chief.  3.  Captain  George  B.  Cad- 
wallader,  Assistant  Quartermaster.  4.  Captain 
John  C.  Livezey,  Commissary  Subsistence.  5. 
Captain  E.  A.  Wickes,  One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth 
New- York  volunteers,  Acting  Commissary  Mus- 
ters. 6.  Captain  S.  A.  Bennett,  One  Hundred 
and  Seventh  New-York  volunteers,  Acting  Topo- 
graphical Engineer.  7.  Captain  M.  P.  Whitney, 
Fifth  Connecticut  volunteers,  Provost-Marshal. 
8.  Captain  William  J.  Augustine,  Twenty-ninth 
Pennsylvania  volunteers,  Ordnance  Officer.  9. 
First  Lieutenant  George  Robinson,  Aid-de-Camp 
to  Brigadier-General  Williams,  Acting  Assistant 
Adjutant-General.  10.  First  Lieutenant  E.  B. 
Benedict,  Forty-sixth  New- York  volunteers,  Aid- 
de-Camp. 

Accompanying  this  report,  I  forward  reports 
of  brigade  and  regimental  commanders. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
N.  J.  Jackson, 

Brigadier-General  Commanding. 


COLONEL  SELFRIDGE'S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  First  Brigade,  First  Division 
Twentieth  Army  Corps, 
Savannah,  Georgia,  December  26, 1864 
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Lieutenant  George  Rooinson,  Acting  Assistant 

Adjutant- General,  First  Division,   Twentieth 

Army  Corps. 

Lieutenant  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  report  of  operations  of  this  brigade 
from  the  occupation  of  Atlanta,  until  the  capture 
of  Savannah,  Georgia. 

Immediately  after  the  troops  of  this  brigade 
entered  Atlanta,  they  were  encamped  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  city,  close  by  the  earthworks, 
formerly  occupied  by  the  enemy.  Nothing  of 
importance  occurred  in  the  command  up  to  Sep- 
tember eleventh,  at  which  time  the  troops  were 
moved  to  the  north-western  portion  of  the  town, 
where  they  were  encamped  upon  a  ridge,  which 
commanded  the  country  in  our  immediate  front, 
giving  us  an  admirable  position  in  case  of  attack. 
Here  most  excellent  quarters  were  erected  by 
the  men,  and  the  camps  of  the  several  regiments 
were  paragons  of  neatness  and  regularity,  reflect- 
ing much  credit  upon  both  officers  and  men. 

On  September  twenty-second,  General  Joseph 
F.  Knipe,  then  commanding  the  brigade,  started 
for  Memphis,  Tennessee,  having  been  ordered  to 
report  there  by  an  order  from  General  Sherman, 
to  assume  the  duties  of  Chief  of  Cavalry  of  the 
army  of  Tennessee. 

Colonel  Warren  W.  Packer,  Fifth  Connecticut 
veteran  volunteers,  being  senior  in  rank,  assum- 
ed command  of  the  brigade  on  the  morning  of 
September  twenty-second.  On  September  twen- 
ty-eighth, the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-first  regi- 
ment New- York  volunteers  were  detailed  to  report 
to  Colonel  Crane,  One  Hundred  and  Seventh 
New- York  volunteers,  for  duty  in  the  city,  in  ac- 
cordance with  orders  from  division  headquarters, 
where  they  remained  doing  guard  duty  until  the 


fifteenth  November,  when  they  again  joined  the 
brigade. 

On  October  twentieth,  Colonel  Warren  W.  Packer, 
commanding  this  brigade,  was  mustered  out  of 
the  United  States  service,  his  term  having  ex- 
pired, and  was  succeeded  in  command  by  the  un- 
dersigned on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day. 

On  the  morning  of  October  twenty-first,  pur- 
suant to  orders  from  division  headquarters,  this 
brigade,  in  company  with  one  from  each  of  the 
other  divisions  of  the  corps,  started  at  six  a.m. 
on  a  foraging  expedition,  which  was  under  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Dustin,  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Fifth  Illinois  volunteers,  commanding  Third 
division  of  this  corps. 

We  moved  to  Decatur,  and  from  there  to  La- 
timer's, where  we  encamped  for  the  night.  On 
the  twenty-second  and  twenty-third  we  were 
busily  engaged  loading  our  wagons  with  fodder, 
corn,  and  provisions  of  all  kinds. 

The  troops  subsisted  almost  entirely  upon  the 
country,  and  succeeded  in  loading  all  the  wagons 
with  supplies,  as  mentioned  above.  We  started 
from  Latimer's  on  our  return  at  one  p.m.,  on  the 
twenty-third,  and  encamped  for  the  night  about 
two  miles  from  Decatur.  At  eleven  a.m.,  on  the 
twenty-fourth,  this  brigade  moved  from  its  en- 
campment, having  the  rear  of  the  train  to  pro- 
tect, and  reached  Atlanta  at  three  p.m.  We  were 
very  much  favored  in  regard  to  weather,  and  the 
expedition  was  a  complete  success.  Pursuant  to 
orders  from  division  headquarters,  this  brigade 
started  for  Decatur  on  the  morning  of  October 
twenty-ninth,  at  six  o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  assistance  to  a  foraging  expedition, 
sent  out  a  few  days  previous,  under  charge  of 
General  John  W.  Geary,  in  case  he  was  attacked 
by  the  enemy's  cavalry,  who  were  reported  hov- 
ering about  his  vicinity.  I  arrived  at  Decatur 
with  my  brigade  at  seven  a.m.,  and  met  the  head 
of  General  Geary's  train  about  ten  a.m.,  on  their 
return  to  Atlanta.  I  remained  in  Decatur  until 
the  last  of  General  Geary's  train  had  passed, 
when  I  brought  up  the  rear  with  my  brigade, 
and  reached  Atlanta  by  seven  p.m. 

On  the  afternoon  of  November  fifth,  pursuant 
to  orders  from  division  headquarters,  I  moved 
my  brigade  from  the  city  of  Atlanta  on  to  the 
McDonough  road,  in  company  with  the  other 
brigades  of  this  division,  and  encamped  about 
two  miles  from  the  city.  On  the  afternoon  of 
the  following  day  I  was  ordered  to  return  to  At- 
lanta, which  I  did,  occupying  my  old  camping- 
ground. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  November  ninth,  the 
pickets  of  the  corps  were  attacked  by  the  ene- 
my's cavalry,  and  my  brigade  was  ordered  to  the 
breastworks  on  the  Marietta  road  as  a  support 
to  the  Second  brigade  of  this  division,  which  had 
gone  out  on  a  reconnoissance. 

While  here,  one  of  my  staff-officers,  who  had 
permission  to  go  beyond  our  works,  captured 
two  of  the  enemy's  cavalrymen  in  a  house,  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  city.  They  were  turned 
over  to  the  Provost-Marshal  of  this  division. 

My  brigade  remained  at  the  breastworks  until 
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after  dark,  when  I  was  ordered  to  return  to  camp. 
From  the  ninth  to  the  fifteenth  of  November 
nothing  of  importance  occurred. 

The  foraging  expeditions,  while  at  Atlanta, 
yielded  to  my  brigade  thirty  thousand  pounds  of 
corn  and  fifty-five  thousand  two  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds  of  fodder,  besides  large  quantities 
of  provisions  which  were  captured  by  the  men 
and  no  record  kept  of  the  amounts.  Sixty-six 
negroes  came  into  our  lines  at  Atlanta,  on  the 
picket-line  of  my  brigade,  some  of  whom  were 
sent  to  the  quartermaster,  while  others  were  re- 
tained as  officers'  servants. 

On  the  morning  of  November  fifteenth,  we 
started  from  Atlanta  en  route  for  Savannah.  My 
brigade  was  the  leading  one  of  the  corps,  and 
moved  toward  Decatur  at  seven  a.m.,  passed 
through  that  town,  and  after  travelling  about 
fourteen  miles  in  an  easterly  direction,  encamped 
for  the  night  near  Stone  Mountain.  November 
sixteenth,  moved  from  camp  this  afternoon  at  one 
p.m.,  and,  after  a  march  of  about  ten  miles,  en- 
camped for  the  night  near  Rockbridge.  Novem- 
ber seventeenth,  moved  from  near  Rockbridge  at 
nine  a.m.,  travelled  about  fifteen  miles  toward 
Social  Circle,  and  encamped  at  twelve  midnight. 
November  eighteenth,  started  from  encampment 
at  ten  a.m.,  reached  Social  Circle  at  two  p.m., 
where  my  brigade  halted  for  dinner. 

The  brigade  was  in  the  extreme  rear  of  the 
corps,  acting  as  rear-guard ;  marched  about  nine- 
teen miles,  and  encamped  near  Rutledge  at  ten 
p.m.  November  nineteenth,  started  from  near 
Rutledge  at  nine  a.m.,  passed  through  Madison 
at  eleven  a.m.,  and  encamped  at  five  p.m.  a  few 
miles  south  of  that  place  on  the  Milledgeville 
road,  after  marching  about  eight  miles.  Novem- 
ber twentieth,  moved  toward  Eatonton  this  morn- 
ing at  nine  a.m.,  and  encamped  about  five  miles 
from  Eatonton,  after  marching  ten  miles.  This 
days's  march  was  a  very  severe  one,  owing  to 
the  muddy  nature  of  the  roads.  More  or  less 
rain  during  the  entire  day  and  evening. 

Nevember  twenty-first,  moved  from  our  en- 
campment at  nine  a.m.,  and  passed  through  Eaton- 
ton about  noon — roads  in  very  bad  condition — 
travelled  twelve  miles,  and  encamped  at  twelve 
midnight  fourteen  miles  from  Milledgeville.  No- 
vember twenty-second,  my  brigade  entered  Mil- 
ledgeville at  four  p.m.,  without  opposition,  crossed 
the  Oconee  River,  and  encamped  close  to  the  city 
at  five  p.m.  November  twenty-third,  pursuant 
to  orders  from  division  headquarters,  this  bri- 
gade marched  through  the  city  of  Milledgeville  at 
one  p.m.,  to  the  Milledgeville  and  Gordon  Rail- 
road, five  miles  of  which  we  completely  destn^ed 
Dy  burning  and  bending  the  rails.  Returned  to 
camp  at  nine  p.m.  November  twenty-fourth, 
resumed  our  march  this  morning  at  seven 
o'clock,  and  after  travelling  about  fourteen  miles, 
went  into  camp  near  Hebron,  at  four  p.m.  Roads 
very  much  improved,  weather  cold  and  clear. 
November  twenty-fifth,  started  this  morning 
promptly  at  six  o'clock ;  reached  Buffalo  Swamp 
at  eight  a.m.  Found  that  the  bridges  (nine  in 
number)  had  been  destroyed  by  the   enemy's 


cavalry.  Were  detained  here  till  two  p.m.,  by 
which  time  the  bridges  were  rebuilt,  and  we 
passed  quietly  over  the  swamp,  and  after  march- 
ing about  five  miles,  encamped  at  five  p.m. 

November  twenty-sixth,  entered  Sandersville 
this  morning  at  eleven  o'clock.  Moved  to  Ten- 
nille  Station  at  two  p.m.,  and  destroyed  about  two 
miles  of  railroad,  together  with  large  government 
warehouses,  the  railroad  depot,  and  sixty-two 
bales  of  cotton. 

November  twenty-seventh,  marched  toward 
Davisboro  at  six  a.m.,  and  reached  that  place  at 
four  p.m.,  where  we  encamped,  after  marching 
about  twelve  miles. 

November  twenty-eighth,  brigade  moved  to  the 
Georgia  Central  Railroad,  and  assisted  in  destroy- 
ing the  track,  etc.,  from  Davisboro  to  Spears  Sta- 
tion, a  distance  of  twelve  miles.  Arrived  at  Spears 
and  encamped  at  seven  p.m.  November  twenty- 
ninth,  continued  destroying  the  railroad  at  seven 
a.m.,  and  reached  Bostwick  Station  about  six  p.m., 
after  having  destroyed  eight  miles  of  road. 

November  thirtieth,  started  this  morning  toward 
Louisville  at  nine  o'clock,  and  after  marching  ten 
miles,  encamped  within  two  miles  of  Louisville. 

December  first.  Pursuant  to  orders  from  di- 
vision headquarters,  I  reported  with  my  brigade 
to  Brigadier-General  Ward,  commanding  Third 
division,  Twentieth  corps,  who  placed  my  bri- 
gade as  guard  alongside  his  wagon-train,  which 
was  in  rear  of  the  corps.  After  travelling  about 
five  miles,  we  encamped  with  the  third  division. 

December  second,  started  at  daylight  in  the 
same  order  as  yesterday,  marched  about  twelve 
miles,  and  got  into  camp  at  six  p.m.  Received 
orders  from  General  Jackson  to  join  the  First  di- 
vision at  six  o'clock  the  following  morning.  De- 
cember third,  brigade  started  at  half-past  five 
a.m.,  and  joined  the  First  division,  which  was  two 
miles  in  advance,  at  six  a.m.  Travelled  about 
fourteen  miles,  and  encamped  near  Horse  Creek 
at  four  p.m.  December  fourth,  started  this  morn- 
ing at  six  o'clock,  and  after  marching  through  a 
desolate  piny  country  for  fifteen  miles,  encamped 
near  Little  Ogeechee  River  at  four  p.m.  Decem- 
ber fifth,  did  not  move  till  four  p.m.  Very  bad 
roads  ;  marched  four  miles,  and  encamped  about 
midnight. 

December  sixth,  started  at  six  a.m.,  marched 
about  ten  miles,  and  encamped  near  Smoke's 
House  at  six  p.m.  December  seventh,  resumed 
our  march  at  ten  a.m.,  having  the  rear  of  the 
corps.  Passed  through  one  continuous  swamp, 
twelve  miles  in  length,  and  reached  camp  near 
Springfield  on  the  following  morning  at  two 
o'clock,  the  most  tedious  and  unpleasant  march 
during  the  campaign — rain  during  the  entire  day. 

December  eighth,  resumed  our  march  at  seven 
a.m.,  and  after  marching  twelve  miles  through  a 
flat,  swampy  country,  encamped  at  dark  about 
twenty  miles  north-west  of  Savannah.  Decem- 
ber ninth,  brigade  moved  at  seven  a.m.,  in  ad- 
vance of  the  corps.  After  travelling  about  seven 
miles,  we  came  to  a  portion  of  the  road  which 
had  been  most  effectually  obstructed  by  slashed 
timber  which  extended  about  two  hundred  yards, 
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at  the  end  of  which  was  an  open  field,  and  in  the 
field,  completely  commanding  the  road,  were  two 
forts'  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  from  which  po- 
sition they  prevented  our  pioneers  from  clearing 
the  road  of  the  obstructions  referred  to. 

'  In  accordance  with  orders  from  division  head- 
quarters, I  sent  forward  the  Fifth  regiment  Con- 
necticut veteran  volunteers,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
H.  W.  Daboll  commanding,  as  skirmishers,  and 
shortly  afterward  sent  the  Forty-sixth  Pennsyl- 
vania veteran  volunteers,  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-third  New-York  volunteers,  and  One 
Hundred  and  Forty-first  New-York  volunteers — 
all  that  remained  of  my  brigade — to  support  the 
Fifth  Connecticut  veteran  volunteers.  In  a  short 
time  they  opened  fire,  and  in  conjunction  with 
the  Second  and  Third  brigades  which  had  been 
sent  around  on  their  flanks,  drove  the  enemy  in 
great  confusion  from  both  forts,  and  captured 
two  prisoners.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Daboll,  com- 
manding the  Fifth  Connecticut  veteran  volun- 
teers, is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  the  gallant 
manner  in  which  he  charged  and  drove  the  ene- 
my from  their  works,  as  he  was  directly  under 
fire  of  their  guns  and  exposed  to  much  danger. 
He  is  a  brave  officer,  and  worthy  of  promotion. 
I  moved  on  beyond  the  forts  in  line  of  battle  for 
a  distance  of  about  one  and  a  half  miles,  when  I 
was  ordered  to  return  and  encamp  for  the  night. 

In  this  little  affair  I  only  lost  three  men  in  my 
brigade — all  from  the  Forty-sixth  regiment  Penn- 
sylvania veteran  volunteers,  one  man  wounded 
in  the  leg,  afterward  amputated,  one  man  wound- 
ed severely  in  the  head,  and  one  other  slightly 
in  the  shoulder.    $f 

There  was  supposed  to  be  about  one  thousand 
of  the  enemy  in  the  forts,  with  two  pieces  of 
artillery. 

December  10. — Travelled  about  nine  miles,  and 
encamped  four  miles  from  Savannah.  Five  of 
the  enemy's  soldiers  surrendered  near  General 
Harrison's  plantation  to  Captain  A.  W.  Selfridge, 
Assistant  Commissary  Subsistence  of  this  bri- 
gade, while  the  latter  was  foraging  in  advance  of 
my  troops.  The  Fifth  Connecticut  veteran  vol- 
unteers of  my  command  captured  a  wagon  load- 
ed with  ammunition.  The  road  at  the  point 
where  we  encamped  for  the  night  was  obstruct- 
ed by  slashed  timber,  and  just  beyond  the  slash- 
ing, the  enemy  were  strongly  fortified.  Pursu- 
ant to  orders  from  Brigadier-General  N.  J.  Jack- 
son, I  sent  the  Forty-sixth  regiment  Pennsylvania 
veteran  volunteers  about  half  a  mile  to  the  left, 
on  a  road  running  parallel  with  the  enemy's 
works,  and  about  four  hundred  yards  from  them. 
In  endeavoring  to  reach  the  river,  this  regiment 
met  the  enemy's  skirmishers,  and  after  a  brisk 
fire  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  were  obliged  to 
fall  back  about  two  hundred  yards.  While  here, 
seven  (7)  deserters  from  the  enemy  gave  them- 
selves up,  and  were  forwarded  to  division  head- 
quarters. On  the  following  day,  I  moved  the 
remainder  of  my  brigade  to  the  road  upon  which 
the  Forty-sixth  Pennsylvania  veteran  volunteers 
were  stationed,  my  left  connecting  with  General 


Geary's  line,  and  my  right  connecting  with  the 
left  of  the  Third  brigade  of  this  division.  Here 
I  remained  until  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first 
instant,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  enemy 
had  evacuated  his  works.  In  accordance  with 
orders  from  division  headquarters,  I  moved  my 
brigade  at  six  a.m.,  and  occupied  the  rebel  works. 
Shortly  afterward,  I  moved  my  troops  to  within 
a  mile  of  the  city  of  Savannah,  where  they  were 
encamped. 

During  the  time  we  were  encamped  in  front  of 
Savannah,  my  troops  were  within  close  range  of 
the  enemy's  guns,  and  although  they  kept  up  a 
vigorous  fire  upon  our  lines,  strange  to  say,  only 
one  man  of  my  command  was  struck  by  their 
missiles.  He  was  a  member  of»the  Forty-sixth 
Pennsylvania  veteran  volunteers,  and  was  slight- 
ly wounded  by  a  piece  of  shell. 

During  the  whole  campaign,  the  foraging  was 
all  that  could  be  desired.  The  troops  of  my 
command  subsisted  principally  from  the  captures 
of  regimental  foraging  parties,  which  were  sent 
out  daily  by  each  regimental  commander. 

Beside  this,  my  Acting  Commissary  of  Sub- 
sistence obtained  the  following  supplies,  and 
issued  them  to  this  command  during  the  march  : 

Twelve  (12)  wagon-loads  sweet  potatoes,  aver- 
aging one  thousand  six  hundred  (1600)  pounds 
per  load  ;  one  hundred  (100)  head  of  beef  cattle, 
averaging  two  hundred  (200)  pounds  each ;  one 
hundred  (100)  sheep  ;  fifty  (50)  hogs ;  two  (2) 
half-barrels  sorghum  molasses. 

The  brigade  captured  about  forty  horses  and 
mules,  destroyed  five  (5)  cotton-gins,  and  seventy- 
three  (73)  bales  of  cotton  ;  picked  up  about  one 
hundred  (100)  negroes,  and  destroyed  twenty 
(20)  miles  of  railroad.  During  the  march,  the 
Quartermaster  of  this  brigade  obtained  from  the 
country  thirty -six  thousand  and  ninety -four 
pounds  of  corn,  and  seventy-five  thousand  two 
hundred  and  thirty-one  pounds  of  fodder.  Our 
stock  was  in  much  better  condition  when  we  en- 
tered Savannah  than  it  was  at  the  commencement 
of  the  campaign.  The  health  of  the  command 
was  never  better,  and  both  officers  and  men  were 
in  excellent  spirits,  and  seemed  to  have  the  most 
perfect  confidence  in  the  success  of  our  enter- 
prise. When  I  left  Atlanta,  on  the  fifteenth  of 
November,  the  effective  force  of  this  brigade  was 
sixty-three  (63)  commissioned  officers  and  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-eight  (1448) 
enlisted  men. 

At  the  close  of  the  campaign,  I  had  sixty-four 
(64)  officers  and  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
eighty  (1380)  enlisted  men,  making  an  increase 
of  one  officer,  and  a  decrease  of  sixty-eight  (68) 
enlisted  men.  Twenty-three  of  the  above  are 
supposed  to  have  been  captured  by  the  enemy, 
and  four  of  them  were  wounded.  The  remain- 
der— forty-one  (41) — were  taken  from  the  effect- 
ive force  of  the  command  on  account  of  sickness. 
In  closing  my  report,  duty  requires  that  I  should 
make  a  few  comments  upon  the  conduct  of  line 
and  non-commissioned  officers,  many  of  whom 
seemed  to  forget  the  responsibility  of  their  po- 
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sitions,  and  did  but  little  toward  preserving  that 
discipline  for  which  this  command  has  ever  been 
renowned. 

Regimental  commanders  exerted  themselves  to 
have  their  men  together,  and  endeavor  to  prevent 
straggling ;  but  owing  to  the  indifference  of  line 
and  non-commissioned  officers,  were  unable  to 
prevent  their  men  from  taking  liberties  which 
could  and  might  have  been  remedied  by  their 
subordinates. 

To  my  regimental  commanders,  I  wish  to  ten- 
der my  warmest  thanks  for  the  cheerful  manner 
in  which  they  discharged  each  and  every  duty 
imposed  upon  them. 

Captain  William  Merrill,  commanding  One  Hun- 
dred and  Forty-first  New- York  volunteers,  is  en- 
titled to  especial  praise  for  the  zealous  manner  in 
which  he  performed  the  duties  which  devolved 
upon  him  as  a  regimental  commander,  having  but 
a  short  time  been  in  command,  and  with  but  very 
few  company  officers  to  assist  him. 

To  Captain  D.  W.  Palmer,  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General  ;  Captain  William  C.  Rockwell,  Acting 
Assistant  Inspector-General ;  Captain  A.  W.  Self- 
ridge,  Assistant  Commissary  Subsistence  ;  First 
Lieutenant  George  Tubbs,  Togographical  Engi- 
neer ;  First  Lieutenant  R.  Cruikshank,  Provost- 
Marshal  ;  First  Lieutenant  A.  L.  Crawford,  Act- 
ing Assistant  Quartermaster ;  and  Lieutenant  W. 
F.  Martin,  Aid-de-Camp,  members  of  my  staff,  I 
wish  to  offer  my  grateful  appreciation  of  their 
efforts  at  all  times  to  assist  me  in  performing  the 
several  duties  devolving  upon  them  in  a  cheerful 
and  soldier-like  manner. 

Just  previous  to  leaving  Atlanta,  my  Aid-de- 
Camp,  Lieutenant  Martin,  received  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  twenty  days,  and,  although  without 
proper  equipments  for  a  campaign,  (having  just 
made  his  escape  from  Charleston  prison,)  when 
he  learned  that  we  were  likely  to  start  southward 
before  the  expiration  of  his  leave  of  absence,  re- 
fused to  avail  himself  of  the  same,  and  has  been 
ever  at  his  post,  ready  and  willing  to  perform 
whatever  service  I  required  of  him. 

Accompanying  this  report,  you  will  please  find 
reports  of  my  regimental  commanders. 

All  of  which  are  most  respectfully  submitted. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Lieutenant,  very  re- 
spectfully, your  obedient  servant, 

James  L.  Selfjridge, 

Colonel  Forty-sixth  Pennsylvania  Veteran  Volunteers,  Com- 
manding First  Brigade. 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL    ROGERS'S    REPORT. 

Headquarters  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-third  ) 

New- York  Volunteers,  v 

Savannah,  Georgia,  December  24, 1864.     ) 

To  Captain  D.  W.  Palmer,  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General,  First  Brigade  First  Division  Twen- 
tieth Army  Corps : 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  operations  of  this  regiment 
from  the  occupation  of  Atlanta  by  the  United 
States  forces  to  the  present  time. 

Shortly  after  the  occupation  of  Atlanta  by  our 
forces,  the  Twentieth  army  corps,  having  been 


assigned  to  the  duty  of  garrisoning  the  city,  this 
regiment  went  into  camp  on  the  north-east  of  the 
town.  The  troops  built  themselves  comfortable 
and  commodious  quarters,  and  stringent  measures 
were  adopted  for  preserving  the  health  of  the 
men,  somewhat  impaired  by  the  protracted  cam- 
paign and  defective  diet.  With  the  exceptions 
hereafter  noted,  the  regiment  remained  here  in 
camp  until  the  fifteenth  November  following,  en 
gaged  in  the  customary  duties  of  the  garrison, 
namely,  drills,  picket-guards,  and  fatigue  upon 
the  fortifications. 

On  the  twenty-first  day  of  October,  this  regi- 
ment, in  connection  with  other  forces,  and  a  large 
number  of  wagons,  the  whole  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Dustin,  went  upon  a  foraging  expe- 
dition into  the  Snapfinger  Creek  and  South-Riv- 
er valleys.  A  large  amount  of  corn  and  fodder 
was  gathered  here,  but  I  have  no  definite  know- 
ledge or  official  information  of  the  amount.  The 
expedition  returned,  without  being  molested,  on 
the  twenty-fourth  October. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  October,  this  regiment, 
with  the  other  regiments  of  the  brigade,  went  to 
Decatur  in  aid  of  a  foraging  party  under  command 
of  Brigadier-General  Geary,  and  returned  the 
same  day  without  having  seen  the  enemy. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  November,  this  regiment, 
in  connection  with  the  other  regiments  of  the 
Twentieth  army  corps,  broke  camp,  and  moved 
out  upon  the  McDonough  road,  and  encamped  for 
the  night.  It  returned  the  next  day,  and  reoccu- 
pied  its  old  camp. 

These  movements  comprise  all  the  field  opera- 
tions of  this  regiment  during  its  stay  in  Atlanta, 
During  this  time,  attention  was  paid  to  perfecting 
discipline,  which  was  somewhat  relaxed  by  a  long 
and  arduous  campaign.  The  men  were  fully  cloth- 
ed and  equipped,  convalescents  called  in  from 
hospitals,  the  returns  of  company  officers  com- 
pleted and  sent  in,  and  every  effort  made  to  bring 
the  command  to  a  condition  for  active  service. 

The  regiment  here  received  eight  of  their  ten 
months'  pay,  then  due.  Forty-three  (43)  recruits 
were  received  here,  but  so  shortly  before  moving 
from  the  city  that  but  little  instruction  in  drill 
could  be  imparted.  They  are,  however,  a  good 
class  of  men,  and  have,  in  the  main,  proved  them- 
selves good  soldiers. 

The  elective  franchise,  conferred  by  an  act  of 
the  New-York  Legislature,  at  its  last  session,  was 
here  exercised,  and,  it  is  believed,  with  less  of 
partisan  heat  and  undue  influence  than  ordinarily 
occurs  at  elections  held  in  communities  free  from 
military  authority. 

Every  preparation  having  been  made,  in  obe- 
dience to  orders  which  had  been  previously  re- 
ceived, on  the  fifteenth  November  the  regiment, 
together  with  the  other  troops  composing  the 
Twentieth  army  corps,  moved  out  of  the  city  on 
the  Decatur  road,  taking  the  route  vid  Stone 
Mountain,  Boxbridge,  and  Social  Circle,  to  Mad- 
ison, which  we  entered  on  the  nineteenth  Novem- 
ber. Thence,  taking  the  Milledgeville  road,  we 
passed  through  Eatonton,  and  on  the  twenty- 
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second  November  passed  through  Milledgeville, 
crossed  the  Oconee,  and  encamped  on  the  east 
bank. 

On  the  twenty-third,  the  regiment  destroyed 
one  mile  of  the  railroad  leading  to  the  Georgia 
Central.  On  the  twenty-fourth  November,  we 
moved  from  Milledgeville  via  Hebron,  Sanders- 
ville  to  Tennille,  where  we  encamped  the  night 
of  twenty-sixth  November.  Near  Sandersville, 
there  was  some  skirmishing,  and  the  regiment 
was  moved  forward  on  the  double-quick,  with  aid 
of  Colonel  Robinson's  brigade,  but  the  enemy 
fled,  and  the  regiment  was  not  engaged. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  November,  we  moved 
to  Davisboro.  The  twenty-eighth  and  twenty- 
ninth  November,  in  connection  with  other  troops, 
we  destroyed  all  the  Georgia  Railroad  from  Da- 
visboro  to  Bostwick,  with  trifling  exceptions. 

This  regiment  effectually  destroyed  three  (3) 
miles  of  road,  tearing  up  and  burning  the  ties, 
and  twisting  the  rails. 

November  the  thirtieth,  the  Ogeechee  was  cross- 
ed without  opposition,  and  we  encamped  for  the 
night  about  four  miles  south  of  Louisville.  Push- 
ing south-easterly,  we  passed  through  Springfield 
on  the  eighth  December.  The  march  was  much 
impeded  near  this  place  by  the  marshy  nature  of 
the  ground,  rendering  it  very  difficult  to  move 
the  trains  of  wagons  and  artillery. 

On  the  ninth  day  of  December,  the  First  bri- 
gade, First  division,  being  in  advance,  at  a  point 
near  Harrison's  plantation,  about  four  (4)  miles 
from  the  Savannah  and  Charleston  Railroad,  and 
fourteen  (14)  miles  from  Savannah,  when  the  road 
passed  through  a  difficult  marsh,  the  road  was 
found  blockaded  by  felled  trees,  and  a  redoubt, 
with  apiece  of  artillery,  planted  to  command  the 
defile.     The  regiment,  with  the  rest  of  the  bri- 
gade, forced  its  way  through  a  dense  jungle  and 
marshy  ground  to  the  left  of  the  road,  and  as 
soon  as  it  could  be  formed  on  solid  ground,  the 
brigade  advanced  in  line  upon  the  enemy's  works. 
Alarmed  by  our  near  approach,  or  that  of  the 
cooperating  forces,  the  enemy  fled,  and  we  en- 
camped for  the  night.     On  the  tenth  December, 
we  moved  upon  Savannah,  and  meeting  the  ene- 
my, we  went  into  position  about  four  and  a  half 
(4£)  miles  from  the  city,  between  the  Savannah 
and  Augusta  pike  and  the  river,  a  flooded  rice- 
swamp  and  canal  in  our  front,  with  a  narrow 
belt  of  timber  intervening.     With  the  exception 
of  a  slight  alteration  in  position,  we  remained 
here  until  the  twenty-first  December,  subjected 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  to  a  heavy  fire 
from  the  enemy's  batteries ;  but,  thanks  to  for- 
tune or  their  unskilful  artillerists,  nearly  every 
shell  flew  harmlessly  over  our  heads.     As  the 
day  dawned  on  the  twenty-first,  it  was  discover- 
ed that  the  enemy  had  evacuated  the  works  in 
our  front.     The  regiment  was  at  once   placed 
under  arms,  and  soon  after  crossed  the  swamp, 
and  entered  the  enemy's  works  ;  and  later  in  the 
day,  went  into  the  camp  assigned  it  on  the  banks 
of  the  Savannah  River,  just  outside   the  city, 
where  it  is  now  resting  from  its  labors. 

During  this  movement,  the  subsistence  stores 


have  been  gathered  almost  exclusively  from  the 
country.  Sweet  potatoes  have  supplied  the  place 
of  bread ;  and  beef  and  pork,  gathered  in  the 
country,  have  supplied  the  usual  army  rations  of 
meat.  Beside  what  was  consumed  at  the  time, 
twenty  (20)  odd  beef  cattle  were  turned  over  by 
the  regiment  to  the  Commissary  Subsistence  of 
the  brigade,  and  a  number  of  fine  mules  and 
horses  to  the  Brigade  Quartermaster.  During 
the  ten  (10)  days  before  the  city,  rice  was  issued 
instead  of  bread  or  potatoes.  Ten  (10)  days'  ra- 
tions of  hard  bread,  and  three  and  a  half  (3|) 
days  of  salt  meat  were  the  only  issues  of  those 
rations  brought  from  Atlanta  up  to  the  time  of 
entering  Savannah. 

Fourteen  (14)  officers  and  seventy-three  (73) 
men  having  been  detached  for  various  duties  in 
the  corps,  the  regiment  left  Atlanta  on  the  fif- 
teenth November  with  eighteen  (18)  officers  and 
four  hundred  and  forty-seven  (447)  men,  and  en- 
tered Savannah  on  the  twenty-first  December 
with  eighteen  (18)  officers  and  four  hundred  and 
forty-six  (446)  men,  the  only  loss  during  the 
campaign  being  one  (1)  man,  Edward  Phair,  a 
private  of  company  B,  who,  straggling  from  the 
regiment  near  Madison,  was  probably  captured 
by  the  enemy's  cavalry. 

The  health  and  physical  vigor  of  the  command 
has  not  only  been  preserved,  but  greatly  improv- 
ed during  the  campaign,  and  the  troops  are  now, 
with  the  exception  of  clothing,  of  which  they  are 
in  great  need,  better  fitted  for  active  service  than 
when  they  left  Atlanta. 

While  the  highest  state  of  discipline  could  not 
be  preserved  from  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
movement,  I  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  under 
circumstances  of  extraordinary  temptation,  this 
command  has,  in  a  great  measure,  been  preserv- 
ed from  the  vices  of  straggling  and  marauding. 
Both  officers  and  men  have  always  exhibited  a 
cheerful  willingness  to  perform  every  duty  im- 
posed on  them,  and  a  large  share  of  that  unques- 
tioning confidence  in  the  leader  of  this  army, 
which  is  so  important  an  element  in  the  success 
of  military  movements. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  James  C.  Rogers, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Commanding. 

COLONEL    CARMAN'S    REPORT. 

Headquarters  Second  Brigade,  First       ) 

Division,  Twentieth  Corps,  > 

Near  Savannah,  Georgia,  December  27, 1864.  ) 

Lieutenant  George  Robinson,  Acting  Assistant 

Adjutant- General,  First  Division,   Twentieth 

Corps  : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report  of  the  part  taken  by  the  Second  brigade, 
First  division,  Twentieth  corps,  left  wing,  army 
of  Georgia,  in  the  campaign  from  Atlanta  to  Sa- 
vannah. 

On  the  second  day  of  September,  1864,  by  or- 
ders from  Brigadier-General  Williams,  command- 
ing First  division,  Twentieth  corps,  a  reconnois- 
sance  was  sent  out  from  our  camp  near  Turner's 
Ferry,  on  the  Chattahoochee,  to  Atlanta,  under 
command  of  Colonel  N.  M.  Crane,  One  Hundred 
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and  Seventh  New- York  volunteer  infantry.  They 
entered  the  city  without  opposition,  the  enemy 
having  evacuated  during  the  previous  night. 

The  brigade,  consisting  of  the  Second  Massa- 
chusetts volunteer  infantry,  Third  Wisconsin  vol- 
unteer infantry,  Thirteenth  New-Jersey  volun- 
teer infantry,  Twenty-seventh  Indiana  volunteer 
infantry,  One  Hundred  and  Seventh  New- York 
volunteer  infantry,  and  One  Hundred  and  Fifti- 
eth New-York  volunteer  infantry,  soon  followed 
and  took  position  in  the  abandoned  rebel  breast- 
works on  the  north-east  side  of  the  city,  the  right 
upon  the  Decatur  road. 

By  order  of  Major-General  Slocum,  the  Second 
Massachusetts  volunteer  infantry  was  detached  as 
provost-guard  of  the  city,  and  Colonel  "William 
Cogswell  commanding,  made  Post  Commander. 

September  fifth,  by  order  from  headquarters 
Twentieth  corps,  the  One  Hundred  and  Seventh 
New- York  volunteer  infantry,  Colonel  N.  M. 
Crane,  were  ordered  to  report  to  Colonel  A. 
Beckwith,  Chief  Commissary  of  Subsistence,  mil- 
itary division  of  the  Mississippi,  for  duty  in  the 
city. 

The  two  regiments  above  named  remained  on 
such  duties  during  the  occupation  of  Atlanta. 

October  4. — The  brigade  moved  over  to  the 
north  side  of  the  city,  and  took  position  in  the 
rebel  earthworks  from  the  Marietta  road  to  the 
Sandtown  road. 

October  11. — Accompanied  a  forage  expedition 
under  command  of  Brigadier-General  Geary,  in 
conjunction  with  a  brigade  from  Second  division  ; 
marched  to  Flat  Shoals,  eighteen  miles  from  At- 
lanta, loaded  five  hundred  wagons  principally 
with  corn  and  oats,  and  returned  to  the  city  Oc- 
tober fourteenth. 

October  22. — Ordered  by  Major-General  Slo- 
cum, commanding  Twentieth  corps,  to  proceed 
with  the  brigade  and  reenforce  Colonel  Dustin, 
of  the  Third  division,  commanding  a  forage-train 
of  eight  hundred  wagons,  guarded  by  three  (3) 
brigades  and  two  batteries,  the  expedition  being 
threatened  by  the  enemy's  cavalry ;  moved  down 
upon  the  right  flank  of  the  train  to  Flat  Rock, 
and  encamped  for  the  night. 

October  23. — Marched  through  Lithonia  to 
Latimer's,  finding  a  few  rebel  scouts  and  dispers- 
ing them  ;  found  the  train  near  Latimer's  loaded 
with  corn.  I  assumed  command  of  the  expedi- 
tion and  moved  to  Decatur,  camping  there  for 
the  night. 

October  24. — Moved  into  the  city  without  acci- 
dent and  took  our  old  position. 

November  5. — The  brigade  with  the  Twentieth 
corps  moved  out  upon  McDonough  road,  about 
two  and  a  half  miles,  and  encamped  for  the 
night. 

November  6. — It  returned  to  old  camp  in  At- 
lanta. 

November  9. — A  brigade  of  rebel  cavalry,  with 
a  light  battery,  attacked  the  Second  division  on 
my  left,  but  were  soon  repulsed.  The  brigade 
was  then  ordered  by  Brigadier-General  Williams, 
commanding  First  division,  to  move  out  and  en- 
leavor  to  overtake  them  ;  moved  down  to  Turn- 


er's Ferry,  on  the  Chattahoochee  River,  and  back 
via  Sandtown  road,  not  finding  the  enemy. 

November  13. — The  brigade  moved  out  on  tho 
Chattanooga  Railroad,  midway  between  Atlanta 
and  the  Chattahoochee  River,  and  destroyed 
three  and  a  half  miles  of  track,  by  burning  ties 
and  bending  the  rails. 

November  15. — The  brigade,  with  tho  excep- 
tion of  the  Second  Massachusetts  volunteer  in- 
fantry, which  was  left  to  destroy  the  public  prop- 
erty in  the  city,  and  accompany  the  Fourteenth 
corps  until  such  time  as  it  could  rejoin  its  bri- 
gade, took  up  its  line  of  march  with  the  division 
and  corps  to  which  it  belongs,  marched  to  Stone 
Mountain  and  encamped  for  the  night. 

November  16. — It  crossed  Yellow  River  and 
Rock  Bridge,  and  encamped  two  miles  from  east 
bank. 

November  17. — Crossed  Big  and  Little  Haynes 
Creeks  and  encamped  near  Sheffield. 

November  18. — In  compliance  with  orders  is- 
sued from  Major-General  Sherman,  previous  to 
starting  on  this  campaign,  I  detailed  a  forage  party, 
consisting  of  two  companies  from  each  regiment, 
with  directions  to  proceed  along  each  side  of  the 
road,  keeping  within  one  half-mile  of  the  column, 
and  collect  what  subsistence  they  could  find,  for 
the  use  of  the  brigade.  One  detachment  of  forty- 
three  men,  under  command  of  Captain  G.  W. 
Reed,  all  from  the  One  Hundred  and  Seventh 
New-York  volunteers,  did  not  return.  I  have 
since  learned  the}*-  were  captured  by  the  enemy, 
five  or  six  miles  from  the  column.  Passed  throuh 
Social  Circle  and  Rutledge  this  day,  and  encamp- 
ed four  miles  from  Madison. 

November  19. — The  brigade  marched  through 
Madison,  and  encamped  four  miles  east  of  that 
place. 

November  20. — It  marched  to  within  four  miles 
of  Eatonton. 

November  21. — It  passed  through  Eatonton  and 
marched  to  Little  River. 

November  22. — Marched  to  Milledgeville,  the 
capital  of  Georgia.  When  within  one  mile  of  the 
city,  the  Third  Wisconsin  and  One  Hundred  and 
Seventh  New- York  volunteers  were  sent  forward 
as  guard  to  the  city,  Colonel  William  Hawley, 
Third  Wisconsin  volunteers,  being  appointed  Post 
Commander.  The  brigade  then  marched  through 
the  city,  crossed  the  Oconee  River,  encamping 
near  it.  The  State  arsenal  and  a  large  amount 
of  public  property  was  destroyed  at  this  place, 
for  particulars  of  which,  I  respectfully  refer  to 
report  of  Colonel  Hawley,  commanding  Third 
Wisconsin  volunteer  infantry,  and  also  to  appen- 
dix to  this  report,  marked  C. 

November  23. — Remained  in  camp  at  Milledge- 
ville. Second  Massachusetts  volunteers  joined 
the  brigade  here. 

November  24. — The  brigade  marched  to  within 
three  miles  of  Hebron  Post-Office. 

November  25. — It  crossed  Buffalo  Creek,  and 
marched  to  within  four  miles  of  Sandersville. 

November  26. — The  brigade  this  day  had  the 
advance,  moved  out  of  camp  at  half-past  six  a.m., 
and  after  marching  two  miles,  the  Ninth  Illinois 
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cavalry  in  our  front,  encountered  the  enemy,  who 
were  posted  on  a  small  creek,  the  road  through 
which  had  been  obstructed  by  fallen  trees ;  the 
enemy  were  soon  dislodged  and  pursued  to  San- 
dersville,  at  which  place  they  made  a  stand, 
driving  back  our  cavalry.  I  then  deployed  six 
(6)  companies  of  the  Thirteenth  New-Jersey  vol- 
unteers as  skirmishers,  with  four  companies  in 
reserve,  and  advanced  on  them,  the  Ninth  Illi- 
nois being  disposed  on  the  flanks.  The  enemy 
gave  way  before  my  skirmishers,  and  I  entered 
town  at  the  same  time  as  did  the  Fourteenth 
corps,  who  came  in  on  another  road  to  the  left. 
Moving  to  the  right,  I  followed  the  enemy  through 
town,  and  one  mile  beyond,  skirmishing  a  little. 
My  loss  was  two  men  wounded  belonging  to  the 
Thirteenth  New-Jersey  volunteers.  I  was  then 
recalled  and  ordered  with  the  rest  of  the  division 
to  Tennille  Station,  on  the  Georgia  Central  Rail- 
road, where  I  destroyed  about  three  miles  of 
track  and  encamped  for  the  night. 

November  27. — Marched  to  Davisboro,  Station 
No.  22,  crossed  Williamson  Swamp  Creek. 

November  28. — Destroyed  three  miles  of  rail- 
road track  and  marched  to  Spiers  Station. 

November  29. — Destroyed  four  miles  of  rail- 
road track  of  Georgia  Central,  two  saw-mills  and 
lumber-yards,  and  the  timber  for  four  (4)  large 
bridges  ready  for  use ;  one  of  the  bridges  was 
marked  "  Strawberry  Plains,"  one  "Chattanooga 
Creek,"  the  other  two  names  have  escaped  my 
memory.  This  timber  has  been  gotten  out  and 
made  ready  for  use,  even  to  having  the  pegs  to 
unite  it,  turned,  and  was  intended,  as  I  afterward 
learned  from  a  citizen,  for  future  operations  of 
the  enemy  in  East-Tennessee.  I  should  esti- 
mate the  number  of  feet  in  this  pile  of  timber  to 
be  one  million  five  hundred  thousand. 

November  30. — Crossed  the  Ogeechee,  and  en- 
camped three  miles  south-east  of  Louisville. 

December  1. — Crossed  Jones's  Mill  Creek,  Dug 
Spring,  Baker  and  Camp  Creeks,  camping  near 
Jones's  Mill  Creek. 

December  2. — Passed  through  Birdsville,  and 
encamped  at  Buck  Head  Church. 

December  3. — Crossed  Waynesboro  Railroad, 
and  marched  to  three  miles  to  Millen. 

December  4. — Crossed  Little  Ogeechee  Creek 
at  Hunter's  Mill,  and  encamped  six  miles  south- 
east of  Sylvania. 

December  5. — Marched  two  miles  south-east. 

December  6. — Marched  seventeen  miles  in 
same  direction. 

December  7. — Marched  to  Springfield. 

December  8. — Camped  near  Eden. 

December  9. — Moved  out  to  the  Monteith  road, 
reaching  the  Monteith  Swamp  about  noon,  where 
the  enemy  had  erected  two  earthworks  across  the 
road,  and  felled  the  timber  for  some  distance  in 
front.  Received  orders  to  move  up  on  the  right 
of  the  road  and  endeavor  to  flank  these  works. 
I  moved  through  the  wood  about  three  quarters 
of  a  mile,  where  I  found  a  rice-field  extending  up 
to  the  left  of  their  battery,  (our  right.)  I  formed 
the  brigade  in  two  lines  across  this  field,  ad- 
vanced skirmishers  and  moved   forward.     The 


enemy  opened  one  piece  of  artillery  on  my  skir- 
mishers, but  soon  ceased  and  evacuated  their 
fort.  The  ground  being  a  rice-swamp,  my  prog- 
ress was  necessarily  very  slow,  and  they  escaped, 
with  the  exception  of  three  men,  captured  by  the 
Third  Wisconsin  volunteers.  Encamped  for  the 
night. 

December  10. — Moved  down  to  the  Charleston 
and  Savannah  Railroad,  and  destroyed  about  two 
miles  of  the  track,  and  moved  on  to  within  five 
miles  of  Savannah,  where  the  enemy  were  found 
strongly  intrenched.  Formed  line  of  battle  on 
left  of  Third  division,  right  resting  on  the  Savan- 
nah turnpike.  A  forage  party,  under  command 
of  Captain  Gildersleeve,  One  Hundred  and  Fifti- 
eth New-York  volunteers,  this  day  captured  the 
rebel  despatch  steamer  Ida,  on  the  Savannah 
River,  taking  thirteen  prisoners,  among  whom 
was  Colonel  Clynch  of  General  Hardee's  staff. 
The  steamer  was  burned  by  Captain  Gildersleeve, 
he  not  being  able  to  hold  it  on  account  of  the 
rebel  gunboats  on  the  river. 

December  11. — The  brigade  in  same  position. 
Under  orders  from  the  Brigadier-General  com- 
manding the  division,  the  Second  Massachusetts 
and  One  Hundred  and  Seventh  New-York,  under 
command  of  Colonel  Cogswell,  Second  Massa- 
chusetts, made  a  reconnoissance  of  the  enemy's 
position,  and  reported  directly  to  division  head- 
quarters. Later  in  the  day  I  was  directed  to 
send  one  regiment  to  report  to  the  Brigadier- 
General  commanding  the  corps  for  special  serv- 
ice. The  Third  Wisconsin,  Colonel  Hawley  com- 
manding, was  selected,  and  received  orders  from 
Brigadier-General  Williams,  commanding  Twen- 
tieth corps,  to  cross  to  Argyle  Island,  in  the 
Savannah  River,  secure  such  property  as  he 
might  find  there,  and  also  to  make  a  reconnois- 
sance to  the  South-Carolina  shore.  Two  compa- 
nies of  this  regiment  crossed  to  Argyle  Island  this 
night  and  six  companies  the  following  morning, 
leaving  two  companies  to  guard  the  Georgia 
shore  and  take  charge  of  a  rice-mill  and  contra- 
band camp. 

December  12. — While  crossing  the  river,  Colo- 
nel Hawley  discovered  three  steamers  descending. 
Winnegar's  battery,  on  the  Georgia  shore,  imme- 
diately opened  fire  upon  them,  driving  two  gun- 
boats, Macon  and  Sampson,  back ;  one,  the 
armed  steam-tender  Resolute,  was  driven  on  the 
island  and  captured  with  all  the  crew,  consisting 
of  five  officers  and  nineteen  men,  by  Colonel 
Hawley.  There  was  a  quantity  of  ordnance  and 
subsistence  stores  on  board,  a  list  of  which  is 
given  in  Appendix  C.  Colonel  Hawley  also  se- 
cured a  quantity  of  stores  and  animals  upon  the 
island,  which  will  be  found  enumerated  in  Ap- 
pendix C  to  this  report.  The  brigade  remained 
in  same  position  until  December  fifteenth,  when 
the  Second  Massachusetts  volunteers  was  ordered 
by  Brigadier-General  Williams  to  report  to  Colo- 
nel Hawley  at  once  upon  Argyle  Island. 

December  16. — Received  orders  from  Brigadier- 
General  Williams  to  move  my  brigade  over  to 
Argyle  Island,  and  from  thence  to  the  South- 
Carolina  shore.     At  seven  a.m.,  being  relieved 
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by  Colonel  Dustin's  brigade  of  Third  division,  I 
proceeded  with  the  remainder  of  the  brigade  to 
Argyle  Island,  and  took  up  position  on  the  east- 
ern point  and  near  South-Carolina  shore.  Two 
pieces  of  artillery,  battery  I,  First  New-York, 
were  ordered  to  report  to  me,  and  were  put  into 
position.  During  the  night  received  orders  from 
Brigadier-General  Williams,  commanding  corps, 
to  cross  my  brigade  to  the  South-Carolina  shore, 
and  take  up  position  near  the  river,  threatening 
the  Savannah  and  Charleston  pike.  Later  in  the 
evening  this  order  was  countermanded,  and  an 
order  given  to  send  one  hundred  men  only,  and 
cross  them  in  small  boats. 

December  17. — I  found  it  impossible  to  cross 
one  hundred  men  in  small  boats,  not  having 
enough  for  the  purpose,  and  the  low  state  of  the 
tide  not  warranting  the  use  of  the  large  barges. 
Nothing  special  occurred  during  the  day,  save  a 
desultory  fire  on  our  position  by  a  light  battery 
of  General  "Wheeler's  cavalry  command,  which 
had  now  taken  up  position  on  the  South-Carolina 
shore  opposite  us. 

December  18. — Remained  in  same  position  on 
Argyle  Island,  with  slight  shelling  from  General 
Wheeler's  guns. 

December  19. — Under  orders  from  the  Briga- 
dier-General commanding  division,  the  Third 
Wisconsin,  Second  Massachusetts,  and  Thirteenth 
New- Jersey,  all  under  command  of  Colonel  Haw- 
ley,  were  sent  over  to  the  South-Carolina  shore 
at  daybreak.  They  landed  without  opposition, 
and  advancing  to  and  beyond  Izard's  Mill,  suc- 
ceeded, after  a  slight  skirmish,  in  securing  a 
good  position. 

Deeming  the  force  too  inadequate  to  maintain 
its  ground  against  the  accumulating  force  of  the 
enemy,  the  One  Hundred  and  Seventh  New-York 
was  sent  over  in  the  afternoon,  and  succeeded  in 
gaining  an  important  point  on  the  line. 

So  important  did  the  enemy  consider  this  posi- 
tion, that  they  charged  our  forces  with  their 
cavalry,  but  were  speedily  driven  off. 

I  then  moved  the  remaining  regiment  of  the 
brigade,  One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  New- York 
volunteers,  to  the  South-Carolina  shore,  and  es- 
tablished then  my  headquarters  at  Izard's  Mill. 
The  position  occupied  by  the  brigade  was  strong 
for  defence,  but  the  nature  of  the  ground  was 
such  that  an  advance  was  difficult.  It  was  a 
rice  plantation,  cut  ufl  by  numerous  dykes  and 
canals,  and  the  enenry  had  burned  all  the  bridges 
over  the  canals  and  overflowed  the  whole  planta- 
tion to  a  depth  of  eight  to  eighteen  inches  water, 
thus  necessitating  all  our  movements  by  the 
flank  up  these  dykes,  and  they  stood  well  pre- 
pared at  these  places  to  resist  our  advance.  Dur- 
ing the  night  I  transported  the  two  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery across  the  river,  and  put  them  in  position 
in  the  centre  of  the  line  ;  the  line  as  then  formed 
and  held  by  my  brigade  was  two  and  a  quarter 
miles  long,  the  left  resting  on  the  Savannah 
River  near  Izard's  Mill,  the  right  on  an  inlet  near 
Clysedale  Creek. 

During  the  night  I  caused  earthworks  to  be 


thrown  up  at  all  the  prominent  points  along  the 
line,  making  my  position  as  strong  as  possible. 

December  20. — In  obedience  to  orders  from 
the  Brigadier-General  commanding  division,  to 
determine  the  position  of  Clysedale  Creek,  with 
reference  to  my  line,  I  detailed  twelve  companies 
of  the  brigade,  under  immediate  command  of 
Colonel  Hawley,  Third  Wisconsin  volunteers, 
and  accompanied  them  myself.  The  force  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  Clysedale  Creek,  with  the  loss 
of  one  man  killed,  and  after  erecting  works  for  one 
regiment,  and  posting  therein  two  companies  of 
Thirteenth  New-Jersey  volunteers,  an  effort  was 
made  to  strike  the  Savannah  and  Hardeesville 
road,  but  the  enemy,  anticipating  the  movement, 
had  thrown  a  strong  force  in  our  front.  Having 
a  canal  to  cross  under  their  fire  if  we  advanced, 
I  ordered  the  detachment  to  withdraw.  During 
the  day,  a  great  number  of  vehicles  of  all  descrip- 
tions were  seen  passing  our  front,  moving  from 
Savannah  toward  Hardeesville,  which  fact  was 
reported  to  the  headquarters  of  the  division.  In 
the  afternoon,  a  rebel  gunboat  came  up  the  river 
in  our  rear,  and  threw  about  thirty  shells  in  my 
brigade,  killing  one  man  of  One  Hundred  and  Fif- 
tieth New- York.  I  could  not  reach  it  with  my 
artillery.  At  four  p.m.,  the  enemy  were  reen- 
forced  by  three  regiments  of  infantry  from  Sa- 
vannah. 

From  seven  p.m.  until  three  a.m.  the  noise  of 
the  retreating  enemy  could  plainly  be  heard  as 
they  crossed  the  bridges  from  Savannah  to  the 
South-Carolina  shore. 

December  21. — At  seven  a.m.,  I  received  orders 
from  the  Brigadier-General  commanding  division, 
through  Captain  Bennett,  Topographical  Engi- 
neer, to  recross  my  brigade  to  the  Georgia  shore, 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  march  into  Savannah, 
which  place  had  surrendered  to  us  at  five  a.m. 
The  enemy  were  still  in  my  front,  and  I  made 
dispositions  to  cross,  by  sending  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fiftieth  New-York,  Colonel  Ketcham 
commanding,  across  to  Argyle  Island,  and  put 
into  position  behind  the  dyke,  so  as  to  cover  the 
withdrawal  of  the  rear-guard  down  a  dyke  on  the 
Carolina  shore  to  a  lower  landing  opposite  Gib- 
bon's Mill. 

The  Second  Massachusetts  volunteers  and  the 
two  pieces  of  artillery  were  then  withdrawn,  the 
Second  Massachusetts  landing  on  Argyle  Island, 
and  the  artillery,  loaded  on  a  barge,  being  ordered 
to  land  on  the  island. 

On  account  of  the  high  wind,  the  artillery 
could  not  be  landed  as  desired.  The  enemy, 
perceiving  our  movements,  advanced  their  skir- 
mishers rapidly,  but  were  checked  by  the  bold 
front  and  steadiness  of  our  own  skirmishers.  It 
was  two  o'clock  before  the  artillery  and  stores 
could  be  got  far  enough  away  to  warrant  the 
withdrawal  of  the  balance  of  the  brigade  ;  then 
it  was  withdrawn,  followed  by  our  skirmishers, 
the  enemy  pressing  hard.  The  One  Hundred 
and  Seventh  New- York  volunteers  crossed  ;  then 
the  enemy  grew  more  bold,  advancing  at  all 
points ;  but  under  cover  of  the  numerous  dykes, 
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they  were  held  in  check.  At  sunset,  the  Thir- 
teenth New-Jersej7-  volunteers  crossed,  and  Colo- 
nel Hawley,  commanding  Third  Wisconsin,  with 
the  skirmish-line,  was  left  to  the  delicate  task  of 
withdrawing  under  cover  of  darkness.  At  eleven 
p.m.,  the  skirmish-line  crossed,  and  without  the 
loss  of  a  man  captured.  During  the  severe  skir- 
mishing of  the  afternoon,  Colonel  John  H.  Ketch- 
am,  commanding  One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  New- 
York  volunteers,  a  valuable  officer,  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  thigh  ;  he  had  but  two  days  be- 
fore joined  his  command  while  we  lay  on  Argyle 
Island. 

December  22. — Crossed  from  Argyle  Island  to 
main  land  and  took  position  on  the  right  of  the 
First  brigade  of  the  division  about  two  miles 
north  of  the  city  of  Savannah. 

On  withdrawing  from  South-Carolina  and  Ar- 
gyle Island,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  negroes 
came  with  my  brigade. 

In  closing  this  report,  I  cannot  forbear  to  say 


that,  in  my  opinion,  the  position  taken  and  held 
by  this  brigade  on  the  South-Carolina  side  of  the 
river,  had  much  to  do  in  accelerating  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  city  of  Savannah. 

During  the  entire  march  from  Atlanta  to  this 
place,  the  brigade  has  subsisted  entirely  upon 
the  country.  (For  statement  of  stores  captured, 
see  Appendix  C.)  We  have  travelled  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty -three  miles,  have  not  lost  a  man 
by  sickness,  and  have  now  only  eleven  (11)  on 
the  sick  list,  or  less  than  one  per  cent. 

For  list  of  casualties,  see  Appendix  A.  For 
list  of  prisoners  captured,  see  Appendix  B.  For 
list  of  property  captured  and  destroyed,  see  Ap- 
pendix C. 

Accompanying  this  report,  I  submit  the  re- 
ports of  my  regimental  commanders. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  A.  Carman, 
Colonel  Commanding  Brigade. 


Appendix  A. 


Command. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Captured  and 

Missing. 

Aggregate. 

CO. 

E.M. 

Total. 

CO. 

E.M. 

Total. 

CO. 

E.M. 

Total. 

CO. 

E.M. 

Total. 

107th  New- York  Volunteers, 

150th  New- York  Volunteers, 

13th  New- Jersey  Volunteers, 

•  • 

2 
1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

6 
5 
3 
2 
3 

6 
6 
3 

2 

4 

21 

1 

52 
12 

3 
17 

9 

53 
12 

3 
17 

9 

1 
1 

1 
3 

58 
19 
6 
19 
13 

59 

20* 

6 

2d  Massachusetts  Veteran  Volunteers,... 
3d  Wisconsin  Veteran  Volunteers, 

19 

14 

Total, .   

3 

3 

2 

19 

1 

93 

94 

115 

118 

*  1  committed  suicide. 


Appendix  B. 


List  of  rebel  prisoners  captured:  December 
ninth,  at  Monteith  Swamp,  three  enlisted  men ; 
December  tenth,  on  steamer  Ida,  one  commis- 
sioned officer  and  twelve  enlisted  men ;  Decem- 
ber eleventh,  on  steamer  Resolute,  five  commis- 
sioned officers  and  nineteen  enlisted  men  ;  total, 
six  commissioned  officers  and  thirty-four  enlisted 
men. 

Appendix  C. — Property  captured  and  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  the  brigade  : 

Five  horses,  44  mules;  corn,  177,118  pounds; 
fodder,  205,500  pounds ;  sweet  potatoes,  95,000 
pounds;  fresh  meat,  including  poultry,  95,000 
pounds;  rice  in  the  sheaf,  20,000  pounds;  rice 
threshed,  500  bushels;  syrup,  13  barrels;  su- 
gar, 1000  pounds ;  salt,  6  barrels ;  bacon,  1000 
pounds  ;  meal  and  flour,  1500  pounds ;  whisky, 
2  barrels  ;  tobacco,  1500  pounds. 

Property  captured  and  turned  over. — Eighteen 
hundred  bales  cotton,  taken  by  Colonel  William 


Hawley  at  Milledgeville,  and  disposed  of  by  Ma- 
jor-General  Sherman. 

Steamer  Resolute,  of  confederate  States  Navy, 
with  the  following  cargo,  turned  over  to  Captain 
Whittlesey,  Assistant-Quartermaster  Twentieth 
corps :  20  Short  Whitney  rifled  muskets,  accou- 
trements complete;  5  barrels  flour,  6  bags  coffee, 
6  barrels  beef,  1  box  candles,  \  barrel  syrup,  3 
boxes  bread,  \  barrel  vinegar,  500  pounds  bacon, 
\  barrel  rice. 

Taken  on  Argyle  Island  and  turned  over  to 
Captain  Whittlesey,  A.  Q.  M.  Twentieth  corps, 
2  horses,  14  mules. 

Property  destroyed. — Three  and  a  half  miles 
railroad  track  between  Atlanta  and  Chattahoo- 
chee River ;  9  miles  Georgia  Central  Railroad,  \\ 
miles  Charleston  and  Savannah  Railroad. 

Ordnance  and  ordnance   stores  destroyed  at 
Milledgeville :   2300  muskets,  smooth  bore,  cali- 
bre 69,  burned;  10,000  rounds  ammunition  for 
the  same,  burned ;  300  sets  of  infantry  accoutre- 
ments,  burned;    5000   lances,  or   John   Brown 
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pikes,  burned ;  1500 cutlasses,  burned;  15  boxes 
United  States  standard  weights  and  measures, 
burned;  170  fixed  artillery  ammunition,  thrown 
into  the  river ;  200  kegs  powder,  thrown  into  the 
river ;  also  a  quantity  of  saddles,  harness,  etc., 
destroyed  during  the  march. 

Five  cotton-gins,  400  bales  cotton,  2  steam  saw- 
mills ;  four  railroad  bridges,  framed  and  ready 
for  use,  1,500,000  feet ;  captured  on  the  Savan- 
nah River  by  Captain  Gildersleeve,  One  Hundred 
and  Fiftieth  New-York  volunteers,  and  burned, 
confederate  steamer  Ida. 


COLONEL  COGSWELL'S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Second  Massachusetts  Infantry,  ) 
In  the  Field,  December  25,  1864.      ) 

Captain  J.  R.  Lindsay,  Acting  Assistant  Adju- 
tant-General,  Second  Brigade : 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  on 
the  occupation  of  Atlanta  by  the  Twentieth  corps, 
September  second,  the  Second  Massachusetts  in- 
fantry was  assigned  to  duty  in  the  city  as  pro- 
vost-guard, in  which  position  it  remained  until 
November  sixteenth,  when  it  started  on  the 
march  in  rear  of  the  Fourteenth  corps,  being  the 
last  of  the  army  to  leave  town.  Camped  at  night 
about  five  miles  beyond  Decatur. 

November  seventeenth,  marched  in  rear  of 
Fourteenth  corps  wagon-train  to  Conyer's.  For- 
aged about  eight  head  of  cattle. 

November  eighteenth,  followed  Fourteenth 
corps  train  across  Yellow  River.  Foraged  two 
days'  rations  of  potatoes. 

November  nineteenth,  marched  through  Cor- 
ington,  crossed  the  Ulcofauhatchee  River,  destroy- 
ing the  bridge,  and  camped  at  Newbern. 

November  twentieth,  marched  in  rear  of  Four- 
teenth corps  train,  about  sixteen  miles.  For- 
aged a  wagon-load  of  sweet  potatoes. 

November  twenty-first,  left  the  Fourteenth 
corps  at  Eatonton  factory,  crossed  Little  River, 
and  camped. 

November  twenty- second,  marched  through 
Eatonton,  crossed  Little  River  on  pontoons,  and 
camped  at  Meriwether. 

November  twenty-third,  marched  through  Mil- 
ledgeville,  crossed  the  Oconee  River,  joined  the 
brigade,  and  went  into  camp. 

November  twenty-fourth,  marched  with  the 
brigade  to  Hebron. 

November  twenty-fifth,  crossed  Buffalo  Creek, 
and  camped  about  three  miles  beyond. 

November  twenty-sixth,  marched  through  San- 
dersville,  skirmished  with  cavalry,  marched  to 
Tennille  Station,  and  destroyed  half  a  mile  of 
railroad  track. 

November  twenty-seventh,  marched  to  Davis- 
boro  Station. 

November  twenty-eighth,  marched  on  railroad 
to  Spiers' s  Turnout;  destroyed  about  one  mile  of 
track. 

November  twenty-ninth,  marched  on  railroad 
about  seven  miles ;  destroyed  about  two  miles  of 
track. 


November  thirtieth,  crossed  the  Ogeechee,  and 
camped  about  three  miles  beyond. 

December  first,  marched  with  wagons  about 
ten  miles  through  bad  swamps. 

December  second,  marched  with  wagons. 
December  third,  marched  about  eleven  miles. 
December  fourth,  marched  to  near  Hunter's 
Mill. 

December  fifth,  marched  in  rear  of  train. 
December  sixth,  marched. 
December  seventh,  crossed   Turkey  Branch; 
camped  near  Springfield. 

December  8th. — Marched  about  ten  miles. 
December  9th. — Marched  to  about  fifteen  miles 
from  Savannah.     Encountered  a  small  force  of 
the  enemy  in  a  small  work  with  two  guns.     Got 
on  their  flank,  and  they  left. 

December  10th. — Marched  across  the  Charles- 
ton and  Savannah  Railroad,  partially  destroyed  a 
bridge,  and  at  night  went  into  position  about  five 
miles  from  Savannah,  about  one  mile  from  the 
enemy's  works. 

December  11th. — The  regiment,  with  the  One 
Hundred  and  Seventh  New- York,  made  a  recon- 
noissance  toward  the  enemy's  works. 

December  12th. — Advanced  with  the  brigade, 
and  took  position  near  the  enemy's  works. 

December  l%th  and  14th. — Lay  in  the  same 
position. 

December  15th. — Crossed  the  Savannah  River 
on  flat-boats,  and  camped  on  a  rice  plantation  on 
Argyle  Island,  near  the  Third  Wisconsin. 

December  16th. — Were  shelled  from  the  South- 
Carolina  shore*  and  from  a  rebel  gunboat. 

December  17th. — Lay  in  same  position.  Threw 
up  some  slight  defensive  works.    * 

December  18th. — Lay  in  same  position. 
December  19th. — Crossed  at  daylight  on  flat- 
boats,  to  the  Carolina  shore,  the  Third  Wiscon- 
sin in  advance.  Drove  in  the  enemy's  skirmish- 
ers, and  established  a  line  of  battle  about  a  mile 
from  the  river.  Advanced  a  short  distance  about 
noon  to  a  small  hill,  and  threw  up  works.  Were 
shelled  by  the  enemy. 

December  20th.— Had  works  built  for  two  guns, 
which  were  crossed  in  the  night.  Were  shelled 
by  gun-boats  and  field-battery. 

December  21st.—  Received  orders  to  cross  to 
Argyle  Island,  which  was  effected  without  loss 
to  our  regiment.  Companies  A  and  C,  and  our 
pickets,  were  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy,  but 
crossed  late  at  night  with  a  loss  of  one  man 
wounded. 

The  regiment  attempted  to  cross  to  the  main 
land,  but  a  heavy  wind  prevailing,  were  blown 
down  river  to  King's  Island,  and  recrossed  the 
regiment  to  Argyle  Island  in  small  boats  with 
much  difficulty. 

December  22d. — The  whole  day  spent  in  cross- 
ing the  brigade  to  the  Georgia  shore.  At  night, 
marched  about  seven  miles,  to  the  present  camp 
of  the  command. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant, 

William  Cogswell, 

Colonel  Commanding  Second  Massachusetts  Infantry. 
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LIEUTENANT-COLONEL    SILL'S    REPORT. 

Headquarters  One  Hundred  and  Seventh  1 

New-York  Volunteers,  >• 

Near  Savannah,  Ga.,  December  24, 1864.  ) 

Captain  J.  R.  Lindsay,  A.  A.  A.  General,  Se- 
cond Brigade,  First  Division,  Twentieth  Army 
Corps : 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report,  as  the  part  taken  by  this  regiment 
in  this  campaign. 

On  the  second  of  September,  1864,  this  regi- 
ment entered  Atlanta  as  part  of  a  reconnoi- 
tring party  sent  from  division  headquarters  under 
command  of  Colonel  N.  M.  Crane.  After  passing 
through  the  city,  we  took  position  in  the  rebel 
breastworks  fronting  toward  Decatur.  Remain- 
ed in  camp  until  the  morning  of  the  fifth  of  Sep- 
tember, when  orders  were  received  for  this  regi- 
ment to  report  to  Colonel  A.  Beckwith,  Chief 
Commissary  of  Subsistence,  in  the  city,  for  duty. 
Remained  on  duty  in  the  city,  guarding  subsist- 
ence and  quartermaster's  stores,  until  ordered  to 
join  the  brigade  on  the  fifteenth  of  November, 
preparatory  to  this  campaign. 

Joined  the  brigade  and  marched  to  Stone 
Mountain,  and  camped  near  Sheffield  at  twelve 
midnight.  On  the  seventeenth,  marched  twenty 
miles,  and  camped  for  the  night  near  Social  Cir- 
cle. 

On  the  eighteenth,  marched  twenty  miles.  Sent 
out  two  companies  (D  and  K)  foraging,  by  di- 
rection from  brigade  headquarters,  under  com- 
mand of  Captain  George  W.  Reid^  with  instruc- 
tions to  keep  near  the  road  and  bring  the  stores 
gathered  up  to  the  road  to  be  loaded  into  wa- 
gons ;  but  not  returning,  we  afterward  learned  that 
Reid's  company,  comprising  twenty-seven  enlist- 
ed men,  and  sixteen  men  belonging  to  company 
D,  had  been  captured  near  Social  Circle.  The 
whole  number  captured,  including  the  Captain, 
was  forty-four  men.  Camped  near  Madison  on 
the  eighteenth. 

On  the  nineteenth,  broke  camp  at  six  a.m., 
and  resumed  the  march,  passing  through  Madi- 
son about  noon.  Camped  at  four  p.m.,  six  miles 
east  of  Madison. 

November  2,0th. — Broke  camp  at  nine  a.m. 
Marched  eighteen  miles.  Camped  at  nine  p.m., 
four  miles  north  of  Eatonton.  Rained  quite  hard 
during  the  night. 

Resumed  the  march  on  the  twenty-first,  at 
seven  a.m.  Found  the  roads  very  heavy,  and  in 
some  places  almost  impassable.  Rained  very 
hard  during  the  forenoon.  Passed  through  Ea- 
tonton about  eleven  (11)  a.m.  Camped  for  the 
night  about  twelve  (12)  miles  from  Milledgeville. 
November  22d. — Found  the  air  clear  and  cold, 
ground  frozen.  This  regiment,  with  the  brigade, 
moved  in  advance  of  the  train,  and  came  up  to 
the  capital  of  Georgia  about  three  p.m.  This 
regiment,  with  the  Third  Wisconsin  volunteers, 
was  ordered  to  enter  the  city.  We  met  with  no 
opposition.  Marched  to  the  square  about  the 
Capitol,  and  camped.  Guards  were  at  once  sta- 
tioned about  all  public  works,  arsenal,  armory, 
etc.,  under  direction  of  Colonel  Hawley,  Third 


Wisconsin  volunteers,  and  all  government  prop- 
erty  taken  account  of.  Remained  here  until  the 
morning  of  the  twenty-fourth  November,  when 
the  march  was  resumed.  Crossed  the  Oconee 
River,  camping  for  the  night  near  Hebron  Post- 
Office,  having  travelled  fifteen  miles. 

November  25  th.  — Marched  ten  miles.  Camped 
six  (6)  miles  from  Sandersville. 

On  the  twenty-sixth,  moved  at  six  a.m.  ;  had 
proceeded  but  about  two  miles  when  skirmishing 
was  heard  ahead.  The  enemy  was  soon  driven 
back  and  we  passed  on  to  Sandersville.  Having 
passed  through  the  village,  this  regiment  was 
formed  in  line  of  battle  on  the  right  of  the  Second 
Massachusetts  volunteers.  Advanced  but  a  short 
distance  when  the  halt  was  sounded ;  returned 
to  the  village  and  resumed  the  march  on  another 
road.  Crossed  the  Macon  and  Savannah  Railroad 
at  Station  No.  Thirteen.  Proceeded  down  the 
track  about  one  mile,  and  destroyed  the  track  for 
some  distance.     Went  into  camp  near  the  station. 

Resumed  the  march  on  the  twenty-seventh  in- 
stant, at  six  a.m.  Marched  fifteen  miles,  and 
camped  near  Davisboro. 

November  28th. — Moved  out  on  the  railroad  at 
six  a.m.  Followed  the  track  for  two  days,  de- 
stroying both  ties  and  rails. 

On  the  thirtieth,  left  the  railroad,  moving  up 
the  Ogeechee  River  on  the  south  side  until  near 
Louisville,  where  we  crossed  the  river  and  joined 
our  train. 

December  1st. — Broke  camp  at  eight  a.m. 
Found  the  roads  very  bad,  running  through  an 
almost  impassable  swamp.  Camped  at  midnight 
ten  miles  from  where  we  started. 

December  2d. — Broke  camp  at  six  a.m.  Camp- 
ed at  eleven  p.m.,  in  the  woods. 

December  3d. — Resumed  the  march  at  eight 
a.m.  Reached  the  Milan  and  Augusta  Railroad 
about  noon.     Camped  near  Milan. 

December  4th. — Broke  camp  at  daylight,  and 
marched  fifteen  miles,  and  went  into  camp. 

Remained  in  camp  December  fifth  until  six 
p.m.,  waiting  for  the  wagon-trains  to  pass.  Mov- 
ed two  miles,  and  camped. 

December  Qth. — Resumed  the  march,  guarding 
the  rear  of  the  trains.  Made  a  distance  of  twelve 
miles,  and  camped. 

December  7th. — Broke  camp  at  seven  a.m. 
Marched  thirteen  miles.  Roads  very  bad.  Rain- 
ed during  most  of  the  forenoon.  Camped  at 
nine  p.m. 

December  8th. — Resumed  the  march  at  seven 
a.m.  Passed  through  Springfield  at  nine  a.m. 
Marched  nine  (9)  miles,  and  camped. 

December  9th. — Broke  camp  at  nine  a.m.,  and 
marched  at  ten.  At  two  p.m.  reached  Monteith 
Swamp,  where  we  found  the  First  brigade  skir- 
mishing with  the  enemy.  Halted  for  dinner.  At 
three  (3)  p.m.,  moved  to  the  right  of  the  road,  and 
formed  line  of  battle  in  a  swamp,  where  the  water 
was  knee-deep.  This  regiment  went  into  posi- 
tion on  the  left  of  the  Third  Wisconsin  volun- 
teers, and  on  the  right  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Fiftieth  New- York  volunteers.  Moved  forward, 
and  soon  our  skirmishers  were  engaged,  and  un- 
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covered  a  redoubt  where  the  enemy  opened  on 
us  with  artillery.  The  line  halted,  when,  soon 
after,  the  First  brigade  opened  on  the  redoubt 
from  the  opposite  side,  and  the  enemy  left  their 
works  and  retreated  in  haste,  taking  with  them, 
however,  their  artillery. 

Our  line  moved  forward  and  halted  near  the 
redoubt,  and  camped  for  the  night. 

December  10th. — Resumed  the  march  at  half- 
past  six  a.m.  Crossed  the  Savannah  and  Charles- 
ton Railroad  at  Monteith  Station.  Halted  and 
destroyed  the  track  for  some  distance,  when  or- 
ders came  to  move  on.  Camped  at  two  p.m.,  four 
miles  from  Savannah.  # 

December  11th. — This  regiment,  with  the  Sec- 
ond Massachusetts,  was  ordered  out  on  a  recon- 
noissance.  Did  not  proceed  far  before  we  found 
the  enemy  in  strong  works.  Returned  to  camp 
at  eleven  a.m. 

December  12th. — Moved  into  line  of  battle  on 
the  left  of  the  Second  Massachusetts  volunteers, 
and  on  the  right  of  the  Thirteenth  New-Jersey 
volunteers,  where  breastworks  were  erected. 

December  13th,  14^,  and  15th. — Remained  in 
camp  without  any  change. 

December  IQth. — Broke  camp  at  six  a.m.  March- 
ed to  the  Savannah  River  and  crossed  to  Argyle 
Island  with  the  brigade,  a  distance  of  four  miles, 
where  we  camped  and  remained  without  accident 
until  the  nineteenth,  when  this  regiment  changed 
position  and  occupied  the  camp  of  the  Thirteenth 
New- Jersey  volunteers,  but  at  two  (2)  p.m.  cross- 
ed the  east  branch  of  the  river  to  South-Carolina 
to  join  the  brigade.  This  regiment  was  divided, 
and  four  companies  ordered  to  report  to  Colonel 
Cogswell,  Second  Massachusetts  volunteers,  and 
two  companies  to  report  to  Colonel  Hawley, 
Third  Wisconsin  volunteers,  and  two  companies 
were  left  to  guard  the  landing.  Five  companies 
(A,  E,  G,  H,  and  I,)  were  moved  upon  by  the 
enemy,  and  the  enemy  were  repulsed,  when  the 
five  companies  were  ordered  back  by  Colonel 
Hawley,  and  took  position  in  rear,  and  fortified. 
Two  men  only  were  slightly  wounded. 

December  20th. — Were  joined  by  the  remaining 
companies,  and  lay  in  works  all  day. 

December  21st. — Received  news  that  Savannah 
was  occupied  by  our  troops.  Orders  were  re- 
ceived at  eight  a.m.  to  recross  the  river.  This 
regiment  moved  down  to  the  landing,  but  was  re- 
turned to  the  support  of  the  line.  Remained  in 
works  until  two  (2)  p.m.,  during  which  time  the 
enemy  made  movements  in  front  as  if  to  attack, 
but  nothing  occurred  but  slight  skirmishing.  At 
two  (2)  p.m.,  we  were  again  ordered  to  retire  to 
the  river.  Recrossed  safely  to  Argyle  Island, 
and  remained  during  the  night. 

December  22d. — Remained  in  works  on  the 
island,  unable  to  recross  the  west  branch  of  the 
river  on  account  of  the  strong  wind.  About 
twelve  m.,  the  enemy  moved  down  to  the  river 
and  annoyed  the  troops  by  sharp-shooters.  We 
had  one  man  severely  wounded  in  the  leg. 

Crossed  to  the  Georgia  shore  at  four  p.m.,  and 
marched  to  within  one  mile  of  Savannah.  Went 
into  camp  at  ten  p.m. 


December  23d. — Received  orders  to  go  into 
camp  and  erect  comfortable  quarters. 

I  am,  Captain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant,  A.  N.  Sill, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Commanding. 

MAJOR   A.    B.   SMITH'S   REPORT. 

Headquarters  One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  New- York    ) 

Volunteers,  Second  Brigade,  First  Division,  Twentieth  > 

Corps,  near  Savannah,  Ga.,  December  &4, 1864.         ) 

Captain  J.  E.  Lindsay,  Acting  Assistant  Adju- 
tant-General: 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  circulars  from  bri- 
gade and  division  headquarters,  dated  December 
twenty -third,  1864,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  report. 

September  2. — On  this  day,  Atlanta  was  occu- 
pied by  our  forces.  The  One  Hundred  and  Fif- 
tieth regiment  was  placed  in  the  rebel  defences 
of  the  city,  near  the  Decatur  road. 

September  3. — Quarters  erected  by  the  men. 

September  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10. — Remained 
in  same  position. 

September  11. — Moved  camp  three  hundred 
yards  to  the  rear,  and  erected  comfortable,  neat, 
and  uniform  quarters. 

September  12  to  17,  inclusive. — Remained  in 
same  camp,  having  drills,  roll-calls,  guard-mount, 
and  dress-parade  daily. 

September  18. — This  regiment  paraded  for  re- 
view with  the  division,  but  the  review  was  pre- 
vented by  rain. 

September  19. — Raised  a  flag-pole,  and  run  up 
our  garrison  flag. 

September  20. — The  regiment  took  part  in  the 
review  of  the  division  by  Major-General  Slocum. 

September  21  to  October  3. — The  regiment  re- 
mained in  same  camp. 

October  4. — Moved  at  six  o'clock  p.m.  into  the 
rebel  defences  of  the  city  of  Atlanta,  on  the  Ma- 
rietta road ;  the  One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  regi- 
ment on  the  right  of  the  brigade.  Very  large 
details  of  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  men  from 
the  regiment  worked  daily  on  the  interior  line  of 
defences  of  the  city. 

October  9  to  10,  inclusive. — Remained  in  same 
position. 

October  11. — Marched,  at  five  o'clock  a.m.,  on 
a  foraging  expedition  to  Flat  Rock,  a  distance  of 
sixteen  miles. 

October  12. — Crossed  the  Flat  Rock  Shoals, 
turned  to  the  right  four  miles,  and  helped  load 
two  hundred  wagons  with  corn. 

October  13  and  14. — Filled  balance  of  wagons, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  in  number,  and  re- 
turned with  the  train  of  five  hundred  loaded 
wagons  to  within  six  miles  of  Atlanta,  where  we 
halted  at  four  o'clock  a.m.  of  the  fourteenth; 
continued  the  march  at  half-past  eleven  A.M., 
and  arrived  in  Atlanta  at  two  o'clock  p.m. 

October  15  to  21,  inclusive. — Remained  in  the 
same  camp. 

October  22. — Marched  with  the  balance  of  the 
brigade,  at  four  p.m.,  on  road  to  Flat  Rock  Shoals, 
to  cover  the  return  of  a  foraging  train  of  eight 
hundred  wagons,  threatened  by  rebel  cavalry. 
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Went  in  light  marching  order,  and  arrived  at  Flat 
Rock  Shoals  at  eleven  o'clock  p.m.,  having 
marched  eighteen  miles. 

October  23. — Marched  at  six  a.m.,  on  road  to 
Lithonia;  thence  to  Decatur,  covering  the  left 
flank  of  the  train,  having  marched  twenty-four 
miles. 

October  24. — Returned  to  our  old  camp  in  At- 
lanta, on  Marietta  road,  a  distance  of  eight  miles. 
October  25    to  November  4,   inclusive. — Re- 
mained in  same  camp. 

November  5. — Marched,  at  three  o'clock  p.m., 
on  McDonough  road,  three  miles,  and  halted  for 
the  night. 

November  6. — At  twelve  m.,  marched  back  to 
original  position. 

November  7  and  8. — Remained  in  same  camp. 

November  9. — Marched,  at  ten  a.m.,  on  a  recon- 
noissance  to  Turner's  Ferry,  on  the  Chattahoo- 
chee River;  thence  across  to  Sandtown  road, 
and  back  to  the  city  at  seven  p.m.,  having 
marched  about  twenty  miles. 

November  10,  11,  and  12. — Remained  in  same 
camp. 

November  13. — Marched,  at  two  p.m.,  about 
three  miles  toward  the  river  on  the  railroad,  and 
tore  up  one  mile  of  railroad,  burning  the  ties, 
and  bending  the  rails,  and  returned  to  old  camp 
at  nine  p.m. 

November  14. — Remained  in  same  camp. 

November  15. — Marched,  at  half-past  five  a.m., 
toward  Decatur.  Made  Stone  Mountain,  a  dis- 
tance of  sixteen  miles. 

November  16. — Ready  to  march  at  half-past  six 
a.m.,  and  marched  at  four  p.m.,  a  distance  of 
eight  miles,  and  got  into  camp  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Yellow  River. 

November  17. — Marched  at  eight  a.m.  ;  difficult 
roads ;  made  seventeen  miles,  and  halted  at  Rock 
Bridge  at  twelve  midnight. 

November  18. — Marched  at  eight  o'clock  a.m., 
guarding  and  assisting  sixty  wagons  over  all  bad 
places  in  the  roads.  Passed  through  Social  Cir- 
cle and  Rutledge,  and  encamped  four  miles  from 
Madison ;  marched  nineteen  miles.  Sent  out 
two  companies  foraging ;  procured  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  of  fresh  pork, 
and  ten  sheep,  and  six  head  of  fat  cattle,  average 
weight,  dressed,  three  hundred  pounds  a  head ; 
aggregate,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  pounds ; 
and  forty-two  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes ;  about 
sixty-four  gallons  of  syrup.  The  cattle  were 
turned  over  to  the  Brigade  Commissary. 

November  19. — Started  at  seven  a.m.  Roads 
very  heavy.  Helped  sixty  wagons  through. 
Passed  through  Madison  ;  made  nine  miles,  and 
got  into  camp  at  three  p.m.  ' 

November  20.— Marched  sixteen  miles,  over 
bad  roads,  toward  Eatonton,  and  encamped. 
Rainy  day. 

November  21. — Marched  at  seven  o'clock  a.m. 
Roads  very  bad,  built  one  hundred  rods  of  cor- 
duroy road  of  rails  at  the  side  of  the  road,  and 
helped  one  hundred  and  twenty  wagons  over 
them.  Advanced  nine  miles,  and  encamped  late 
in  the  night.  I 


November  22. — Marched  at  six  o'clock  a.m.  ; 
crossed  Little  River  on  pontoon-bridge ;  reached 
Milledgeville  at  one  p.m.,  and  went  into  camp  east 
of  the  city,  across  the  river,  having  marched 
thirteen  miles. 

November  23. — Remained  in  same  camp.  Col- 
lected forage  in  large  quantities.  Picked  up  and 
turned  in  four  large  serviceable  mules,  forty 
bushels  of  sweet  potatoes,  two  thousand  pounds 
fresh  pork,  two  hundred  pounds  bacon,  sixty 
gallons  molasses  or  syrup,  one  hundred  pounds 
meal. 

November  24. — Marched  at  half-past  six  a.m.  ; 
advanced  fifteen  miles,  to  within  two  miles  of  He- 
bron, and  encamped  at  dusk.  Fifty  bushels  of 
sweet  potatoes  procured  for  the  regiment,  and 
one  thousand  pounds  fresh  pork. 

November  25. — Marched  at  half-past  six  a.m.  ; 
advanced  ten  miles,  and  found  a  bridge  destroyed 
six  miles  from  Sandersville.  Halted  for  the 
night.  Some  skirmishing  in  front  with  rebel 
cavalry. 

November  26. — -Marched  at  six  a.m.  ;  crossed 
a  creek  and  through  a  bad  swamp,  and  moved 
rapidly  toward  Sandersville.  Heard  brisk  firing 
in  front;  formed  line  of  battle;  One  Hundred 
and  Fiftieth  regiment  on  left  of  the  road.  Ad- 
vanced in  line  half  a  mile,  then  by  the  flank  to 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  town ;  then  formed 
line,  and  supported  the  skirmish  line  through 
the  town  in  line  of  battle.  At  twelve  m.  moved 
south  to  Tennille,  having  marched  ten  miles. 
Destroyed  half  a  mile  of  railroad,  burning  the 
ties  and  bending  the  rails,  and  went  into  camp 
at  Tennille. 

November  27. — Marched,  at  seven  o'clock  a.m., 
along  the  south  side  of  the  railroad,  by  a  cir- 
cuitous route,  and  reached  Davisboro  Station  at 
dusk,  having  marched  eighteen  miles. 

November  28. — Marched,  at  six  a.m.,  to  tear 
up  railroad.  Destroyed  three  miles  of  railroad, 
burning  ties,  and  twisting  rails.  Also  burned 
one  thousand  new  railroad  ties.  Made  eleven 
miles.  Procured  one  thousand  pounds  fresh 
meat  and  twenty  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes. 
Reached  Spears  Station  at  dark.  Captured  and 
turned  over  to  Brigade  Commissary  seventeen 
head  of  cattle;  average  weight,  three  hundred 
pounds. 

November  29. — Marched  at  half-past  six  a.m. 
Tore  up  and  destroyed  one  and  a  half  miles  of 
railroad  ;  burned  a  large  quantity  of  framed 
bridge  timber,  and  got  into  camp  at  seven  p.m.  ; 
then  reported  to  General  Jackson,  and  went  on 
picket  with  the  regiment,  holding  the  road  on 
which  we  were  to  advance.  Made  eleven  miles 
this  day. 

November  30. — Marched,  at  nine  o'clock  a.m., 
up  the  Ogeechee  River  to  Blake's  Plantation, 
crossed  on  a  repaired  bridge;  marched  three 
miles,  and  encamped  on  a  high  plain,  near  our 
wagon-train,  and  not  far  from  Louisville,  having 
marched  eleven  miles. 

December  1. — Marched  at  eight  o'clock  a.m.  ; 
made  thirteen  miles.     Procured  forty  bushels 
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sweet  potatoes  and  four  hundred  pounds  fresh 
pork. 

December  2. — Marched  at  seven  o'clock  a.m. 
Guarded  ninety  wagons,  and  made  eleven 
miles. 

December  3. — Marched  at  half-past  six  a.m. 
Passed  the  pen  where  the  rebels  kept  our  pri- 
soners. Made  sixteen  miles  toward  Sylvania. 
Obtained  an  abundance  of  sweet  potatoes  and 
pork,  (about  forty  bushels  sweet  potatoes  and 
one  thousand  pounds  fresh  pork,)  and  turned 
into  Brigade  Commissary  twenty-four  head  of 
cattle ;  average  weight,  two  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-five pounds,  dressed;  one  hundred  pounds 
sugar,  and  sixty  gallons  of  molasses. 

December  4. — Marched  at  six  a.m.  Crossed 
Little  Ogeechee  River.  Made  fifteen  miles. 
Foraging  party  from  brigade,  under  command  of 
Captain  Cogswell,  procured  three  wagon  loads  of 
sweet  potatoes,  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
bacon,  and  seventeen  head  of  cattle ;  average 
weight,  dressed,  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

December  5. — Ready  to  march  at  daylight. 
Marched  at  seven  o'clock  p.m.  Passed  a  very 
bad  swamp,  made  two  miles,  and  went  into  camp 
at  one  o'clock  in  the  night.  The  men  procured 
forty  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes  and  six  hundred 
pounds  fresh  meat. 

December  6. — Marched  at  nine  a.m.  Made 
twelve  miles ;  some  bad  swamps  passed ;  got 
into  camp  at  dark.  Men  supplied  themselves 
with  sweet  potatoes,  forty  bushels,  and  four  hun- 
dred pounds  fresh  pork. 

December  7. — Marched  at  seven  a.m.  Very 
bad  roads.  Helped  fifty  wagons  through  the 
swamp,  and  took  out  of  the  road  a  large  number 
of  felled  trees.  Went  into  camp  near  Spring- 
field, having  marched  eleven  miles. 

December  8. — Marched  at  seven  o'clock  a.m., 
leaving  wagons  and  pack-mules  at  Springfield. 
Made  ten  miles  south-west  and  south-east,  gaining 
but  little.  Regiment  procured  plenty  of  sweet 
potatoes,  forty  bushels,  and  two  hundred  pounds 
of  pork.  Men  had  all  to  march  with  wet  feet ; 
roads  bad,  swamps  flooding  them. 

December  9. — Marched  at  eight  a.m.  Halted 
at  ten  a.m.  Roads  obstructed  by  fallen  trees, 
and  a  rebel  gun  playing  down  the  road,  through 
the  swamp.  Passed  with  the  brigade  around  to 
the  right  of  the  road,  through  a  bad  swamp. 
The  One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  was  at  first  or- 
dered, and  deployed  in  third  line  of  battle  in  a 
rice-swamp,  covered  with  water  from  one  to  three 
feet  deep ;  then  ordered  to  the  left  of  the  first 
line,  adjoining  the  Third  Wisconsin ;  then  or- 
dered further  to  the  left,  through  an  almost  im- 
penetrable swamp  and  thicket,  to  give  room  be- 
tween the  One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  and  Third 
Wisconsin  for  the  One  Hundred  and  Seventh 
regiment  New-York  volunteers.  This  regiment 
halted  in  this  line;  but  seeing  the  other  regi- 
ments advancing  and  the  rebels  running  away, 
advanced  to  the  fort.  The  men  and  officers  ex- 
ecuted all  orders  in  this  difficult  manoeuvre  with 


most    commendable    alacrity   and    promptness. 
Marched  about  eight  miles. 

December  10. — Marched  at  six  o'clock  a.m.,  the 
One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  regiment  in  advance 
of  the  corps.  Advanced  three  miles  to  the  Sa- 
vannah and  Charleston  Railroad,  and  at  eight 
a.m.  commenced  tearing  up  the  railroad.  Ad- 
vanced again  at  nine  a.m.,  to  within  four  miles  of 
Savannah,  and  formed  line  of  battle,  and  sent  out 
the  right  wing  of  One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth 
regiment  as  skirmishers,  and  established  the 
picket-line.  Captain  Gildersleeve,  with  his  com- 
pany, went  out  foraging,  and  came  upon  the 
rebel  despatch-boat  Ida;  captured  and  burned  it. 
They  took  thirteen  prisoners,  one  of  them  a  con- 
federate colonel,  Clynch  by  name. 

December  11. — Remained  in  same  position. 
December  12. — Advanced  the  line  five  hundred 
yards,  and  erected  breastworks ;  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fiftieth  on  the  right  of  the  brigade,  next 
the  road. 

December  13,  14,  and  15. — Remained  in  same 
position.  Men  very  destitute  of  food.  Rice  and 
fresh  meat,  the  only  articles,  and  ten  pounds  of 
rice  to  one  hundred  men. 

December  16. — Moved  at  six  o'clock  a.m.  up  the 
river,  about  nine  miles  ;  crossed  over  the  river  to 
Argyle  Island,  near  the  south  end  of  the  island. 
The  soldiers  procured  plenty  of  unhulled  rice,  and 
pounding  it  out,  supplied  themselves  bountifully. 
Crossed  the  river  in  scows. 

December  17  and  18. — Remained  in  same  posi- 
tion. 

December  19. — Relieved  the  Third  Wisconsin 
regiment  in  the  works  on  the  island  at  daylight, 
and  crossed  to  the  South-Carolina  shore  at  three 
o'clock  p.m.,  to  support  the  balance  of  the  brigade. 
Sent  out  two  companies  on  picket.  The  rebel 
gunboat  shelled  us  vigorously,  and  killed  one 
man  on  the  island. 

December  20. — The  line  was  extended  to  the 
right  by  a  reconnoissance,  in  which  three  com- 
panies of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  were  en- 
gaged, to  a  creek  opposite  Savannah.  Established 
line  and  threw  up  rifle-pits  or  breastworks,  and 
retired,  losing  only  one  man  killed. 

December  21. — Received  orders  at  seven  o'clock 
to  cross  the  river,  as  Savannah  was  ours.  Com- 
menced recrossing  to  Argyle  Island ;  the  One 
Hundred  and  Fiftieth  crossed  first,  and  then  took 
position  on  the  extreme  south-easterly  point  of 
the  island,  to  cover  the  crossing  of  the  balance  of 
the  brigade.  The  rebels  pressed  our  rear-guard, 
and  companies  C  and  I,  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Fiftieth,  opened  fire  upon  them  with  good  effect, 
checking  their  advance,  and  enabling  the  rear  of 
the  brigade  to  cross  safely.  The  wind  was  very 
high,  rendering  the  boats  unmanageable,  and  the 
day  was  consumed  in  crossing  to  Argyle  Island. 
Our  noble  Colonel,  who  had  returned  but  two 
days  before,  and  assumed  command  of  his  regi- 
ment, was  severely  wounded  in  this  skirmish. 
The  country  can  ill  afford  to  lose  the  services, 
even  for  a  time,  of  one  so  devoted  to  his  regiment, 
and  so  competent,  faithful,  and  energetic  in  the 
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discharge  of  every  duty.  The  regiment  crossed 
to  the  south  side  of  Argyle  Island,  and  remained 
on  the  dyke  all  night,  awaiting  an  opportunity  to 

cross. 

December  22. — Commenced  crossing  the  river 
in  small  boats  at  nine  a.m.,  by  crossing  to  the 
sand-bar  and  walking  across  it,  and  thence  to  the 
main  shore.  The  regiment  was  all  over  the  river 
at  twelve  m.  Marched  at  four  o'clock  to  Savan- 
nah, and  encamped  about  two  miles  out  of  the 
city,  near  the  Savannah  River,  second  regiment 
from  the  left  of  our  brigade. 

As  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
provisions  secured  on  this  march  by  the  One 
Hundred  and  Fiftieth  regiment,  I  would  say  two 
pounds  potatoes  per  day  per  man,  from  Novem- 
ber eighteenth  to  and  including  December  eighth, 
twenty  days  ;  gross  amount  of  potatoes,  20,200 
pounds ;  fresh  meat,  aside  from  issue,  15,000 
pounds ;  syrup,  640  gallons ;  honey,  300  pounds ; 
bacon  and  salt  meat,  3000  pounds  ;  salt,  500 
pounds;  sugar,  1000  pounds;  flour,  1000  pounds; 
corn  meal,  1000  pounds.  Forage  for  public  and 
private  horses  and  mules  :  corn,  11,340  pounds  ; 
fodder,  13,860  pounds. 

There  have  been,  as  above  stated,  forty-seven 
head  of  cattle  captured  by  the  regiment,  and 
turned  over  to  the  brigade  commissary,  the  net 
weight  of  which  would  be  about  fourteen,  thou- 
sand pounds. 

Casualties  from  September  second  to  Decem- 
ber twenty-second  inclusive :  Privates,  Thomas 
Benham,  Co.  A,  taken  prisoner  October  thir- 
teenth; William  Adlum,  Co.  B,  taken  prisoner 
October  thirteenth ;  William  Hoerhold,  Co.  B, 
committed  suicide  October  twentieth ;  Thomas 
Duffy,  Co.  C,  taken  prisoner  October  twenty- 
third  ;  sergeant  Edward  Tuttle,  Co.  A,  accident- 
ally shot  in  hand  November  ninth ;  privates, 
Gilbert  Shaw,  Co.  B,  taken  prisoner  November 
eighteenth ;  John  H.  Stroker,  Co.  B,  taken  pri- 
soner November  eighteenth ;  George  Snyder,  Co.  B, 
taken  prisoner  November  eighteenth ;  Frederick  F. 
Dewy,  Co.  C,  taken  prisoner  November  twenty- 
second  ;  William  H.  Foster,  Co.  G,  taken  prisoner 
November  twenty-second ;  Augustus  Kuhfuss, 
Co.  G,  taken  prisoner  November  twenty-second  ; 
Albert  W.  Townsend,  Co.  G,  taken  prisoner  No- 
vember twenty-second ;  Simon  Aigner,  Co.  G, 
taken  prisoner  November  twenty-second  ;  Philip 
Bowman,  Co.  F,  taken  prisoner  December  fifth ; 
Sergeant  Isaac  T.  Sweezy,  Co.  I,  severe  wound 
in  leg,  December  thirteenth  ;  privates,  Horatio 
Showerman,  Co.  F,  stunned  by  solid  shot  Decem- 
ber eleventh ;  William  Palmatier,  Co.  C,  killed 
December  twentieth  ;  Noah  Wixon,  Co.  H,  killed 
December  twentieth  ;  Colonel  John  H.  Ketcham, 
severe  wound  in  left  leg  December  twenty-first. 
One  officer  wounded,  and  three  enlisted  men ; 
three  enlisted  men  killed,  and  twelve  enlisted 
men  captured.  The  conduct  of  the  men  and  offi- 
cers of  this  regiment  in  this  campaign,  deserves 
the  highest  commendation. 

I  am,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  B.  Smith, 
Major  Commanding  Regiment. 


MAJOR  FRED.  H.  HARRIS'S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Thirteenth  New-Jersey  Volunteers,  { 
Near  Savannah,  Georgia,  December  24, 1864.       f 

Captain  J.  R.  Lindsay,  Acting  Assistant  Adju- 
tant-General,  Second  Brigade,  First  Division, 

Twentieth  Army  Corps : 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  circular  from  brigade 
headquarters,  of  December  twenty-third,  and  ac- 
companying instructions  from  division  headquar- 
ters, I  have  the  honor  of  making  the  following 
report  of  operations  of  the  Thirteenth  regiment, 
New-Jersey  volunteers,  from  the  occupation  of 
Atlanta  to  the  present  date. 

September  2. — Entered  Atlanta  at  eight  p.m., 
and  went  into  the  enemy's  works  on  the  east  of 
the  city,  to  the  left  of  and  near  the  Georgia  Kail- 
road. 

October  5. — Regiment  moved  about  two  miles 
to  the  left  of  the  Atlantic  and  Western  Railroad, 
and  encamped  near  the  large  post  on  the  Marietta 
road. 

October  9. — Moved  about  two  miles  further  to 
the  left,  and  encamped  near  the  Sandtown  road. 

October  11. — Marched  off  on  Decatur  road,  in 
a  south-easterly  direction  ;  afterward  struck  off 
to  right,  on  road  to  Flat  Rock,  halting  at  eight 
p.m.,  near  South  River,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles. 

October  12. — Crossed  South-River  at  Clark's 
Mill,  Flat  Rock,  De  Kalb  County,  marching  south- 
easterly five  miles  to  border  of  Henry  County, 
where  the  regiment  assisted  quartermasters  in 
gathering  corn,  loading  the  wagons,  and  guarded 
the  train  during  the  day,  and  returned  with  them 
to  encampment  of  night  previous,  recrossing 
South-River. 

October  13. — Crossed  South-River  again  after 
forage,  loaded  and  guarded  train,  and  after  sun- 
set marched  ten  miles  on  road  to  Atlanta,  and 
encamped  at  three  a.m.  of  next  morning. 

October  14. — Marched  five  miles  to  camp  in 
Atlanta,  Georgia. 

October  22. — Marched  fifteen  miles,  to  near 
South-River,  to  reenforce  forage  expedition  against 
a  threatened  attack. 

October  23. — Marched  twenty-seven  miles  along 
South-River  in  a  northerly  and  westerly  direc- 
tion ;  encamping  for  night  one  and  a  half  miles 
south-east  of  Decatur. 

October  24. — Marched  eight  and  a  half  miles 
to  Atlanta,  passing  through  Decatur. 

November  5. — Marched  three  miles  on  the 
McDonough  road,  in  a  south-easterly  direction, 
and  encamped  for  the  night. 

November  6. — Returned  to  Atlanta. 

November  9. — Awakened  at  daylight  by  dis- 
charges of  artillery  on  our  left  in  front  of  Second 
division,  Twentieth  army  corps,  which  continued 
and  increased,  with  some  musketry,  until  nine 
a.m.  Regiment  formed  line,  throwing  out  four 
companies  to  our  left,  to  cover  a  road  between  us 
and  right  of  the  Second  division.  Third  Wiscon- 
sin volunteers  came  up  to  cover  our  right.  About 
nine  a.m.  firing  ceased,  said  to  have  been  caused  by 
an  attack  of  some  one  thousand  dismounted  cav- 
alry. At  ten  a.m.,  received  orders  to  report  at 
once  on  Marietta  road,  in  light  marching  order. 
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On  assembling  with  balance  of  brigade,  marched 
off  in  a  westerly  direction,  accompanied  with  a 
battery  of  artillery  and  regiment  of  cavalry,  with 
a  view  of  discovering  and  capturing  the  attacking 
party  of  the  morning.  Proceeded  six  miles,  to 
near  Turner's  Ferry,  Chattahoochee  River,  when 
faced  about  and  returned  on  Sandtown  road  to 
city. 

November  13. — Regiment  engaged  in  tearing 
up  and  burning  railroad  between  city  of  Atlanta 
and  Chattahoochee  River ;  tore  up  and  destroyed 
half  a  mile. 

November  15. — Marched  seventeen  miles  in  a 
south-easterly  direction,  to  foot  of  Stone  Moun- 
tain, passing  through  Decatur  and  into  De  Kalb 
County,  where  our  brigade  did  picket-duty. 

November  16. — Marched  ten  miles  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  to  two  miles  east  of  Yellow 
River.  Crossed  river  at  Rock  Bridge,  and  passed 
into  Gumneth  County. 

November  17. — Marched  thirteen  miles  east,  to 
three  miles  beyond  Sheffield,  and  into  Newton 
and  Walton  counties ;  crossed  Big  and  Little 
Haynes  Creeks. 

November  18.  —  Marched  twenty-one  miles 
south-east,  to  five  miles  east  of  Rutledge,  pass- 
ing through  Social  Circle  and  Rutledge,  to  within 
four  miles  of  Madison. 

November  19. — Marched  four  miles  east  to 
Madison,  passing  through  the  town,  thence  south 
four  miles  toward  Eatonton,  and  passed  into 
Morgan  County. 

November  20. — Marched  thirteen  miles  south 
to  five  miles  north  of  Eatonton,  county-town  of 
Putnam  County. 

November  21. — 'Marched  eighteen  miles  south 
to  Little  River,  passing  through  Eatonton. 

November  22. — Marched  twelve  miles  to  Mil- 
ledgeville,  the  capital  of  Georgia,  which  was  sur- 
rendered to  our  forces  without  opposition.  Our 
brigade  marehed  through  the  city  on  the  advance. 
Crossed  the  Oconee  River,  and  encamped  about 
a  mile  from  the  city,  in  Baldwin  County. 
November  23. — Rested  near  Milledgeville. 
November  24. — Marched  fifteen  miles  to  with- 
in three  miles  of  Hebron  P.  0.  Crossed  Town, 
Gum,  and  Bluff  Creeks,  and  entered  Washington 
County. 

November  25. — Marched  four  miles  east  to 
Buffalo  Creek,  passing  through  Hebron  P.  0., 
thence  four  miles  east  of  Buffalo  Creek.  Were 
delayed  at  creek  some  little  time  by  burning  of 
bridge  across  it,  and  camped  four  miles  from 
Sandersville. 

November  26. — Started  at  six  a.m.,  our  regi- 
ment being  on  the  right  of  the  division,  the  Ninth 
Illinois  cavalry  being  the  advance-guard.  We 
had  not  proceeded  far  before  the  cavalry  were 
fired  upon  by  the  enemy.  Our  regiment  was 
then  deployed  as  skirmishers,  with  four  com- 
panies in  reserve.  We  then  advanced,  crossing 
a  creek  which  the  enemy  had  made  impassable 
for  our  cavalry  by  falling  timber  and  other  ob- 
structions. We  commenced  skirmishing  with 
the  rebels  at  this  point,  but  drove  them  rapidly 
for  about  four  miles,  and  entered  the  town  of 
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Sandersville,  a  little  in  advance  of  the  skirmish- 
ers of  the  Fourteenth  corps.  Two  of  our  men 
were  severely  wounded,  one  slightly.  We  then 
resumed  our  march  south  to  Tennille,  Station 
No.  13  ;  skirmishers  thrown  out  on  both  sides  of 
road.  Here  we  commenced  tearing  up  the  track 
of  the  Georgia  Central  Railroad.  We  tore  up 
about  half  a  mile,  and  then  were  sent  out  as 
pickets  for  the  brigade,  after  which  we  returned 
to  Tennille,  where  we  encamped  for  the  night. 

November  27. — Marched  eighteen  miles  east,  to 
Davisboro,  Station  No.  12,  Georgia  Central  Rail- 
road.    Crossed  Williamson  Swamp  Creek. 

November  28. — Marched  eleven  miles  east,  to 
Spiers  Station  No.  11,  tearing  up  and  destroying 
about  half  a  mile  of  track.  Passed  into  Jeffer- 
son County. 

November  29. — Marched  eight  miles  east,  to 
Bostwick,  tearing  up  and  destroying  about  half 
a  mile  of  track,  also  destroyed  a  large  lumber 
yard  of  bridge  timber ;  thence  one  mile  to  camp. 
November  30. — Marched  eight  miles  north-west 
to  near  Louisville  ;  crossed  Ogeechee  River,  and 
encamped  three  miles  south-east  of  the  town  of 
Louisville. 

December  1. — Marched  thirteen  miles  east  to 
near  Janes's  Mill  Creek,  crossing  Dug  Spring, 
Baker's  and  Camp  Creeks,  passed  into  Burke 
County. 

December  2. — Marched  fifteen  miles  east  to 
Buckhead  Church,  crossed  Janes's  Mill  and  Buck- 
head  Creeks  ;  passed  through  Birdsville. 

December  3. — Marched  sixteen  miles  east  to 
three  miles  north  of  Millen  ;  passed  Camp  Law- 
ton,  and  into  Scriven  County ;  crossed  Little  Buck- 
head  Creek,  and  Waynesboro  Railroad. 

December  4. — Marched  sixteen  miles  east  to  six 
miles  south-east  of  Sylvania ;  crossed  Little  Ogee- 
chee River  at  Hunter's  Mill. 

December  5. — Marched  two  miles  south-east, 
and  camped  eight  miles  south-east  of  Sylvania. 

December  6. — Marched  eleven  miles  south-east 
to  sixteen  miles  north-west  of  Springfield  ;  pass- 
ed into  Effingham  County. 

December  7. — Marched  fifteen  miles  south-east 
to  one  mile  north-west  of  Springfield ;  crossed 
Turkey  Branch  Creek. 

December  8. — Marched  twelve  miles  south-west 
to  near  Eden  ;  passed  through  Springfield. 

December  9. — Marched  three  miles  south  to  the 
Monteith  road ;  thence  along  this  road  south-east 
to  the  Monteith  Swamp,  which  the  road  crosses 
fourteen  miles  from  Savannah.  Here  we  found 
the  rebels  had  built  two  forts  across  the  road, 
which  was  also  obstructed  by  felled  timber.  Our 
brigade  was  sent  to  the  right  of  the  forts,  formed 
in  two  lines  in  a  rice-swamp.  The  rebels  opened 
upon  us  with  one  piece  of  artillery ;  a  charge  was 
then  made  upon  the  fort,  which  the  rebels  evac- 
uated before  we  reached.  Encamped  near  it  for 
the  night,  having  marched  nine  miles. 

December  10. — Marched  on  the  Monteith  pike 
about  five  miles  ;  struck  the  Charleston  and  Sa- 
vannah Railroad  ;  tore  up  and  burned  quarter  of 
a  mile  of  it ;  then  moved  to  within  about  five 
miles  of  Savannah,  when  our  regiment  was  placed 
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in  reserve,  in  rear  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fif- 
tieth New-York  volunteers,  and  about  a  mile  from 
the  rebel  works. 

December  11. — Moved  at  seven  p.m.  from  the 
second  line  of  the  front ;  encamped  in  line  of 
battle. 

December  12. — Took  position  in  line  of  battle 
to  left  of  and  between  Savannah  turnpike  and 
river,  and  to  the  north  of  Pipemaker's  Creek. 

December  13. — Threw  up  breastworks  in  front 
of  regiment. 

December  16.  —  Crossed  Savannah  River  at 
Cummings's  Ferry,  to  Argyle  Island,  in  flat-boats. 
We  threw  up  breastworks  on  the  north-east  side 
of  island. 

December  19. — According  to  order,  this  regi- 
ment, together  with  the  Second  Massachusetts 
and  Third  Wisconsin  volunteers,  crossed  to  the 
South-Carolina  shore  at  seven  a.m.  in  flat-boats. 
Skirmishers  were  thrown  out ;  the  regiment  took 
position  to  protect  the  right ;  the  right,  resting 
on  Hog  Island  Creek,  landed  on  South -Carolina 
shore,  near  Izard's  Mill.  Our  regiment  was  then 
moved  further  to  the  left,  to  Smith's  House,  Beech 
Hill,  where  it  threw  up  breastworks  ;  one  com- 
pany being  sent  to  Colonel  Hawley,  to  assist  in 
capturing  a  hill. 

December  20. — Three  companies  joined  with 
other  detachments,  under  command  of  Colonel 
Hawley,  to  make  reconnoissance.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  were  severely  shelled  by  gunboat  in 
river.  During  night,  heard  much  noise,  as  of 
moving  of  troops  in  our  front,  which  was  after- 
ward found  to  be  the  evacuation  of  Savannah. 

December  21. — Crossed  river  to  Argyle  Island, 
and  part  of  regiment  over  to  Georgia  shore. 

December  22. — Crossed  balance  of  regiment  to 
Georgia  shore,  and  marched  seven  miles  south  to 
two  miles  from  Savannah,  taking  position  near 
river,  and  opposite  Hutchinson  Island. 

I  am,  sir,  with  much  respect,  your  obedient 
servant,  Fred.  H.  Harris, 

Major  Commanding  Thirteenth  New- Jersey  Volunteers. 

List  of  Casualties  to  Thirteenth  New-Jersey  Vol- 
unteers during  campaign  ending  with  occupa- 
tion of  Savannah. 

November  6. — Private  Martin  Gruber,  company 
F,  deserted  or  captured  on  march. 

November  22. — Private  Euseph  Meyer,  com- 
pany F,  deserted  or  captured  on  march. 

November  26.  —Private  James  Peterson,  com- 
pany C,  wounded,  knee,  severe,  near  Sandersville. 
November  26. — Private  John  M.  Hill,  company 
C,  wounded,  thigh,  severe,  near  Sandersville. 

December  10. — Private  George  Hohing,  com- 
pany F,  wounded,  finger,  slight,  on  railroad. 

December  18. — Private  John  Keough,  company 
E,  wounded,  hand,  severe,  accident. 

COLONEL  HAWLEY'S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Third  Wisconsin  Veteran  ) 

Volunteer  Infantry,  V 

Near  Savannah,  Ga.,  December  25, 1864.    ) 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  report  of  the  operations  of  this 


regiment  from  the  occupation  of  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
September  second,  1864,  to  the  present  date. 

On  the  day  of  the  occupation  of  Atlanta,  my 
regiment  went  into  camp  with  the  brigade  on  the 
east  side  of  the  city,  near  the  Augusta  Railroad. 
It  occupied  this  position  until  October  seven- 
teenth, when  it  marched  on  an  expedition  for 
forage,  with  a  body  of  troops  under  command  of 
Brigadier-General  Geary.  The  regiment  was  ab- 
sent four  days  on  this  expedition,  and  marched, 
in  all,  fifty  miles.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing 
the  amount  of  supplies  obtained.  On  returning 
to  the  city,  the  regiment  went  into  camp  on  the 
north-west  side  of  the  city,  near  the  Chattanooga 
Railroad.  While  there,  the  time  was  mainly  oc- 
cupied in  picket-duty,  drill,  etc.  On  the  twenty- 
second  of  October,  it  went  on  another  foraging 
expedition,  under  command  of  Colonel  E.  A.  Car- 
man, which  lasted  three  days.  The  distance 
marched  was  forty-four  miles.  The  amount  of 
supplies  obtained  was  unknown  to  me.  On  re- 
turning, the  regiment  went  into  its  old  camp. 

November  2. — The  regiment  marched,  with  the 
Thirteenth  New-Jersey,  One  Hundred  and  Fif- 
tieth New-York,  and  Twenty-seventh  Indiana,  of 
the  same  brigade,  with  one  section  of  artillery 
and  a  small  body  of  cavalry — all  the  force  being 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  E.  A.  Carman — 
on  a  reconnoissance  in  the  direction  of  the  Chat- 
tahoochee River.  We  returned  the  same  day, 
without  meeting  with  either  enemy  or  casualty. 
The  whole  distance  marched  was  fifteen  miles. 

November  13. — The  regiment  moved  in  the  di- 
rection of  Chattahoochee  Bridge,  five  miles,  and 
assisted  in  the  destruction  of  the  railroad  from 
that  point  to  Atlanta.  Distance  marched,  ten 
miles.     Amount  of  road  destroyed  not  known. 

November  15. — Started  with  the  balance  of  the 
army  on  the  expedition  to  this  city.  Passed 
through  Decatur,  and  went  into  camp  on  the  rail- 
road near  Stone  Mountain.  Distance  marched, 
fourteen  miles. 

November  16. — Marched  seven  miles,  and  went 
into  camp  near  Yellow  River. 

November  17. — Marched  fourteen  miles,  and 
went  into  camp  near  Gum  Creek. 

November  18. — Marched  eighteen  miles,  and 
camped  near  Social  Circle. 

November  19. — Marched  twelve  miles,  passing 
through  Madison,  and  arriving  in  camp  at  an 
early  hour.  Here  I  was  directed  by  the  Colonel 
commanding  brigade  to  conduct  an  expedition 
into  the  country  for  supplies  ;  furnishing  me,  for 
this  purpose,  four  wagons.  On  this  expedition, 
I  marched  eight  miles,  and  loaded  my  wagons 
with  molasses,  hogs,  bacon,  and  potatoes.  These 
supplies  were  turned  over  to  the  Brigade  Com- 
missary. 

November  20. — Marched  ten  miles  toward  Ea- 
tonton. 

November  21. — Marched  twelve  miles,  passing 
through  Eatonton,  and  went  into  camp  at  Dennis 
Station. 

November  22. — Marched  thirteen  miles  to  Mil- 
ledgeville.  Arriving  near  the  city,  the  corps  was 
halted,  and,  by  direction  of  Major-General  com- 
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manding  left  wing,  I  entered  the  place  at  the 
head  of  my  own  regiment  and  the  One  Hundred 
and  Seventh  New- York  volunteer  infantry,  and 
assumed  command  of  the  post.    During  my  short 
stay  in  Milledgeville,  I  received  orders  direct  from 
the  Major-General  commanding  left  wing  of  the 
army.     My  duties  mainly  consisted  in  patrolling 
the  streets,  ascertaining  the  amount  of  public 
and  other  property  captured,  and  guarding  the 
same,  and  maintaining,  so  far  as  my  limited  means 
would  allow,  good  order  in  the  city.     The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  the  property  seized,  with  the  dis- 
position made  of  the  same  :  Two  thousand  three 
hundred  muskets,  smooth-bore,  calibre  69,  burn- 
ed ;  ten  thousand  rounds  cartridges,  calibre  69, 
burned  ;  three  hundred  sets  accoutrements,  burn- 
ed ;  five  thousand  lances,  burned ;  one  thousand 
five  hundred  cutlasses,  burned ;    fifteen   boxes 
United  States  standard  weights  and  measures, 
burned;  one  hundred  and  seventy  boxes  fixed 
artillery  ammunition,  thrown  into  the  river  ;  two 
hundred  kegs  powder,   thrown  into  the  river  ; 
sixteen  hogsheads  salt,  thrown  into  the  river.    A 
large  amount  of  cotton,  say  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  bales,  was  disposed  of  by  General  Sher- 
man.    The  manner  of  disposition  was  not  made 
known  to  me.    About  one  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds  tobacco  was  taken  by  my  order,  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  troops  generally.    Beside  the 
property  above  enumerated,  a  large  lot  of  miscel- 
laneous articles,  such  as  harness,  saddles,  can- 
teens, tools  for  repairing  war  materials,  caps,  etc., 
was  burned  in  the  building  situated  in  the  square, 
near  the  State  House.     I  remained  in  command 
of  the  post  till  November  twenty-fourth,  when, 
by  order  of  Major-General  Slocum,  I  rejoined  my 
brigade,  being  relieved  by  Colonel  commanding 
Nineteenth    Kentucky    volunteers  —  name    not 
known.     Marched,  same  day,  fourteen  miles  to 
near  Bluff  Creek. 

November  25. — Marched  to  Hebron.  On  this 
march,  the  command  was  delayed  six  hours  by 
the  burning  of  the  bridge  over  Buffalo  Creek  by 
the  enemy.    Whole  distance  marched,  nine  miles. 

November  twenty-sixth,  marched  to  Tennille 
Station,  on  the  Savannah  and  Macon  Railroad, 
ma  Sandersville,  the  advance  of  the  brigade 
skirmishing  slightly  with  the  enemy.  Although 
my  regiment  advanced  in  line  of  battle  for  several 
miles,  the  enemy  retreated  so  rapidly  before  the 
advance-guard,  jthat  my  regiment  did  not  A)rae 
up  with  him.  At  Tennille,  my  regiment  was 
placed  directly  on  the  railroad,  without  going 
into  camp,  and  destroyed  the  road  until  dark. 
Amount  destroyed  say  half  a  mile. 

November  twenty-seventh,  marched  twelve 
miles  to  Davisboro. 

November  twenty-eighth,  commenced  the  de- 
struction of  the  railroad  in  the  morning.  March- 
ed thirteen  miles,  passing  through  Key  West, 
and  went  into  camp  at  Spears  Station. 

November  twenty-ninth,  marched  eight  miles, 
destroying  railroad  track,  going  into  camp  near 
Bostwick.  On  this  day's  march  my  regiment 
destroyed  at  least  two  miles  of  track,  besides 
burning  a  large  lumber  and  timber  yard,  situated 


on  both  sides  of  the  track,  and  extending  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile.  This  yard  contained  the  worked 
timber  for  four  completed  railroad  bridges,  be- 
sides a  large  quantity  of  sawed  ties  and  boards. 
The  whole  lot  is  variously  estimated  at  from  one 
to  five  million  feet.  I  think  three  million  feet  a 
fair  estimate. 

November  thirtieth,  marched  eight  miles,  cross- 
ing the  Ogeechee  River,  and  went  into  camp  three 
miles  beyond. 

December  first,  marched  ten  miles,  crossing 
Dry  Creek,  going  into  camp  at  an  early  hour. 

December  second,  marched  fifteen  miles,  and 
went  into  camp  near  Janes's  Mill  Creek. 

December  third,  marched  fourteen  miles,  cross- 
ing the  Millen  and  Augusta  Railroad. 

December  fourth,  marched  twelve  miles,  and 
went  into  camp  near  Hunter's  Mills. 

December  fifth,  marched  three  miles,  and  went 
into  camp. 

December  sixth,  marched  ten  miles  toward 
Springfield. 

December  seventh,  marched  eleven  miles,  and 
went  into  camp  one  mile  south-east  of  Spring- 
field. 

December  eighth,  marched  ten  miles,  and  went 
into  camp. 

December  ninth,  changed  the  direction  of  our 
march,  and  took  the  direct  Savannah  road.  After 
marching  about  four  miles,  the  enemy  were  found 
strongly  intrenched,  and  occupying  two  small 
forts,  directly  in  our  front,  entirely  covering  the 
road  over  which  we  had  to  pass.  At  this  point 
the  First  division,  being  in  the  advance,  was 
halted,  and  formed  for  the  attack  in  the  following 
order :  Second  brigade,  Colonel  E.  A.  Carman,  on 
the  right ;  First  brigade,  Colonel  Selfridge,  in 
the  centre  ;  Third  brigade,  Colonel  Robinson,  on 
the  left.  The  Second  brigade,  in  order  to  gain 
the  rear  of  the  enemy,  if  possible,  made  a  detour 
to  the  right,  moving  by  the  flank  a  distance  of 
one  mile,  gaining  a  position  in  a  rice-swamp, 
through  which  the  rear  of  the  forts  could  be 
reached.  My  regiment,  with  the  Second  Massa- 
chusetts infantry  on  its  right,  was  formed  in  line 
of  battle  in  the  rice-swamp  ;  the  balance  of  the 
brigade  was  formed  on  the  left  in  the  woods. 
An  advance  was  then  made  in  the  above  order 
for  nearly  one  mile,  when  the  skirmish  line 
became  engaged,  and  the  brigade  was  halted.  I 
remained  in  this  position  without  orders  to  ad- 
vance, until  the  enemy,  being  hard  pressed  by 
the  Third  brigade,  who  had  gained  the  right 
flank  of  his  position,  began  to  retreat.  I  then 
moved  on  rapidly,  without  orders ;  but  the 
swamp  was  so  deep,  and  the  enemy  having  a 
good  road  at  his  command,  it  was  impossible  for 
us  to  overtake  him.  After  following  him  a  dis- 
tance of  two  miles,  I  returned  by  your  order,  and 
went  into  camp  near  the  enemy's  deserted  works. 
The  only  casualty  on  this  day  was  one  officer, 
Captain  Buck,  wounded.  Three  of  the  enemy 
were  captured  by  my  skirmish  line.  Distance 
marched  this  day,  six  miles. 

December  tenth,  marched  at  daylight,  reached 
the  Charleston  and  Savannah  Railroad,  halted, 
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and  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  road.  The  march 
was  resumed,  until  the  enemy's  works  were 
reached  in  front  of  Savannah,  when  I  took  up  a 
position  with  the  brigade  in  line  of  battle,  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  enemy's  outer 
line  of  works.  Distance  marched  this  day,  ten 
miles. 

December  eleventh,  at  three  o'clock,  by  your 
order,  I  reported  to  Brigadier-General  command- 
ing corps,  from  whom  I  received  instructions  to 
take  my  command  to  Argyle  Island,  in  the  Sa- 
vannah River,  secure  the  rice  and  other  public 
property  there,  and  to  make  a  reconnoissance  on 
the  South-Carolina  shore.  I  succeeded  in  cross- 
ing two  companies  that  night. 

December  twelfth,  crossed  the  balance  of  my 
command  this  morning.     While  crossing,  I  dis- 
covered three  rebel  steamers  coming  down  the 
river.     Two  of  them  proved  to  be  gunboats,  by 
almost  immediately  becoming  engaged  with  our 
battery  on  shore.     I  immediately  deployed  two 
companies  to  intercept  them,  if  possible,  and  pick 
off  their  gunners.     Before  the  skirmishers  could 
reach  a  position  where  their  fire  could  be  effect- 
ive, the  two  gunboats  had  retreated,  making  their 
escape  up  the  river.     While  changing  their  posi- 
tions, the  two  gunboats  had  both  run  into  the 
third  vessel,  which  afterward  proved  to  be  the 
armed  tender  Resolute,  which  had  so  disabled 
her,  that  her  wheels  could  not  revolve.     When 
my    troops    came    up    to  her,  the  officers  and 
crew  had  lowered  the   small   boats,  and   were 
busily  engaged  in  getting  in  their  baggage  and 
other  personal   property,  and  would   have  suc- 
ceeded in  making  their  escape  in  a  few  minutes 
more.     After  one  volley  from  my  men,  resulting 
in  the  wounding  of  the  executive  officer  of  the 
boat,  the  vessel  was  surrendered,   immediately 
boarded  by   my   troops,    and    brought   to   the 
Georgia   shore.     The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
arms  and  supplies  found  on  board,  which,  with 
the  boat,  were  turned  over  to  Captain  Whittle- 
sey, Corps  Quartermaster,  by  order  of  Brigadier- 
General  Williams,  commanding  corps :  ten  short 
Whitney  rifled  muskets,  sabre  bayonets,  accou- 
trements complete  ;  ten  Whitney  rifled  muskets 
with  bayonets  and  accoutrements ;  five  barrels 
of  flour,  six  barrels  of  beef,  half  a  barrel  of  mo- 
lasses, half  a  barrel  of  vinegar,  half  a  barrel  of 
rice,  six  bags  of  coffee,  three  boxes  of  bread,  one 
box  of  candles,  five  hundred  pounds  of  bacon. 
The  prisoners,  except  the  wounded  officer,  who 
was  left  on  board  in  care  of  the  surgeon  of  the 
boat,  consisting  of  five  officers  and  nineteen  men, 
were  turned  over  to  Major  W.  Parks,  Provost- 
Marshal  of  corps,  by  order  of  Brigadier-General 
commanding   corps.     December   thirteenth  and 
fourteenth,    the   entire    time  was    occupied    in 
collecting  boats,  reconnoitring    the  island,  and 
securing  the   rice  and  such  other  property,  as 
could  be  found,  of  which  the  following  is  a  par- 
tial list :  five  large  barge-loads  of  rice  in  sheaf, 
two  hundred  and  sixty  bushels  of  threshed  rice, 
nine  barrels  of  syrup,  fourteen  mules  and  two 
horses.     The  mules,  horses,  and  sheaf  rice  were 


turned  over  to  Corps  Quartermaster,  and  the 
balance  of  the  stores  were  used  in  subsisting 
the  negroes,  and  otherwise  disposed  of  by  the 
Corps  Quartermaster.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
about  two  thousand  bushels  of  rice  were  threshed, 
and  left  in  the  mill  on  the  island. 

December  fifteenth,  in  compliance  with  pre- 
vious orders  from  Brigadier-General  command- 
ing corps,  I  crossed  five  companies  of  my  regi- 
ment to  the  South-Carolina  shore,  driving  the 
enemy  from  the  plantation  known  as  Izard's, 
and  made  a  reconnoissance  in  the  country  for 
about  two  miles,  gaining  much  valuable  infor- 
mation respecting  the  country  and  roads.  After 
a  stay  of  about  one  hour,  the  enemy  made  their 
appearance  in  my  front  in  strong  force.  Being 
entirely  isolated  from  the  balance  of  the  army, 
with  limited  means  of  transportation,  I  deemed 
it  prudent  to  withdraw  my  small  force,  and  re- 
turn to  the  island.  This  I  accomplished  suc- 
cessfully, although  vigorously  pressed  by  the 
enemy.  I  immediately  reported  to  the  Brigadier- 
General  commanding  corps,  and  applied  for  a 
force  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  recross  to  the 
South-Carolina  shore  in  safety,  and  to  occupy 
the  plantation,  if  thought  necessary  or  desirable. 
The  Second  Massachusetts  infantry  was  sent  me  ; 
but  before  I  could  effect  a  recrossing,  the  boats 
were  ordered  to  the  Georgia  shore,  to  transport 
your  entire  brigade  to  the  island  and  South- 
Carolina  shore.  The  arrival  of  the  balance  of 
the  brigade,  with  the  Colonel  commanding,  re- 
lieved me  of  the  command  and  responsibility  of 
the  expedition. 

December  nineteenth,  I  recrossed  my  regiment 
with  the  balance  of  the  brigade,  under  the  orders 
of  the  Colonel  commanding,  to  the  South-Carolina 
shore,  and  occupied  my  original  position. 

December  twentieth,  skirmished  all  day  with 
the  enemy. 

December  twenty-first,  tfee  brigade  recrossed 
to  the  island,  my  regiment  guarding  the  rear. 
The  enemy  pressed  my  regiment  hard  at  times, 
but  we  finally  succeeded  in  gaining  the  island 
late  at  night,  without  loss. 

December  twenty-second,  crossed  from  the 
island  to  the  main  Georgia  shore.  Marched 
seven  miles,  and  went  into  camp  in  my  present 
position.  My  casualties  in  this  expedition  were 
one  man  killed,  and  three  wounded. 

The  total  number  of  casualties  during  the 
campaign  is  as  follows:  one  man  killed,  one 
officer  wounded,  three  men  wounded. 

I  beg  leave  to  report,  in  conclusion,  that  so 
excellent  have  been  the  arrangements,  adopted 
by  the  Colonel  commanding  brigade,  for  foraging, 
and  so  ample  the  facilities  given  the  men,  while 
on  the  road,  to  gather  potatoes,  turnips,  and 
other  vegetables  at  the  resting  places,  that  I 
have  experienced  no  difficulty,  during  the  entire 
march,  in  subsisting  my  men  and  animals  on 
the  country,  obtaining  all  that  was  needed,  ex- 
cepting coffee  and  sugar. 

I  beg  leave  also  to  report  that  on  the  march, 
twelve  bales  of  cotton  were  discovered,  which 
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had  been  secreted  in  the  woods,  and  were  burn- 
ed by  my  orders.     Respectfully  submitted. 

William  Hawley, 

Colonel  Third  Regiment,  Wisconsin  Veteran  Volunteer  Infantry. 

Captain  J.  R.  Lindsay, 

A.  A.  A. G.,  Second  Brigade,  First  Division,  Twentieth  Army  Corps. 

COLONEL  ROBINSON'S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Third  Brigade,  First  Division,  ) 

Twentieth  Corps,  v 

Near  Savannah,  Ga.,  December  28,  1864.  j 

Lieutenant  George  Robinson,  Acting  Assistant  Ad- 
jutant- General  First  Division : 
Lieutenant  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  report  of  the  services  and  operations  of 
this  brigade  from  the  occupation  of  the  city  of 
Atlanta  down  to  the  capture  and  occupation  of 
Savannah. 

On  the  fifth  of  September,  the  entire  brigade 
was  encamped  near  Atlanta,  Georgia,  having 
marched  to  that  place  from  Montgomery  Ferry, 
on  the  Chattahoochee  River,  on  the  day  previous. 
At  this  time  and  up  to  the  twenty-seventh,  at 
which  date  I  rejoined  the  brigade  from  sick-leave, 
it  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Horace  Boughton, 
of  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-third  New-York 
volunteers.  From  this  officer  I  have  received  no 
report,  and  shall  therefore  limit  myself  to  the  time 
of  actual  command. 

On  the  twenty-eighth,  by  order  of  Brigadier- 
General  A.  S.  Williams,  commanding  division,  I 
formally  resumed  command  of  the  brigade.  I 
found  the  troops  at  this  time  in  good  health,  with 
tidy,  well-policed  camp,  and  well  supplied  with 
clothing,  arms,  and  food.  Daily  drills  in  com- 
pany and  battalion  tactics  had  been  established, 
under  which  exercise  the  troops  seemed  to  be  ra- 
pidly improving  in  discipline  and  efficiency. 

On  the  fourth  of  October,  the  Twentieth  corps, 
having  been  charged  with  the  sole  occupation 
and  defence  of  Atlanta,  a  new  chain  of  defences 
around  the  city  was  commenced.  A  detail  of 
seven  officers  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  men 
to  work  upon  these  fortifications  was  now  re- 
quired from  and  daily  furnished  by  my  brigade. 
This  work  was  continued  with  but  little  inter- 
ruption on  the  part  of  my  command  down  to  the 
fifteenth.  On  that  date  the  brigade  was  desig- 
nated to  accompany  a  foraging  expedition,  consist- 
ing of  three  brigades  of  infantry,  a  division  of 
cavalry,  a  battery  of  artillery,  and  seven  hundred 
and  thirty-three  wagons,  sent  out  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  and  to  the  command  of  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  be  appointed.  The  infantry,  the  Third 
brigade,  First  division ;  the  Second  brigade,  Se- 
cond division,  and  the  Second  brigade,  third  di- 
vision ;  the  artillery,  Captain  Sloan's  battery  ; 
and  the  train  under  charge  of  Captain  E.  A. 
Graves,  Assistant  Quartermaster,  rendezvoused 
on  the  Decatur  road  at  six  o'clock  a.m.  The  ex- 
pedition marched  at  half-past  six  a.m.,  and  was 
joined  at  one  p.m.  by  Colonel  Garrard's  division  of 
cavalry  at  Avery's  Cross-Roads.  The  head  of 
the  column  encamped  at  Flat  Shoals  at  seven 
p.m.,  and  by  ten  p.m.  was  joined  by  all  the  troops 
and  trains.  On  the  seventeenth,  leaving  the 
Third  brigade  of  the  First  division  and  two  sec- 


tions of  artillery  in  charge  of  about  four  hundred 
wagons  at  Flat  Shoals,  I  took  the  remainder  of 
the  troops  and  wagons,  and  marched  down  the 
left  bank  of  the  South-River  in  quest  of  forage. 
Though  the  country  was  poor  and  unproductive, 
I  succeeded  in  loading  most  of  the  train  by  night- 
fall.    On  the  following  day,  the  eighteenth,  leav- 
ing the  Second  brigade,  Third  division,  and  two 
sections  of  artillery  at  Flat  Shoals  in  charge  of 
the  loaded  wagons,  with   the  remainder  of  the 
troops  and  wagons  I  crossed  South-River.     Here 
I  found  a  country  more  fertile  than  that  foraged 
the  day  previous,   and  succeeded  without  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  enough  corn  to  load  the  entire 
train.    A  slight  resistance  offered  by  the  enemy's 
cavalry  was  easily  overcome  without  loss.     The 
expedition  at  nightfall  rejoined  in  safety  the  de- 
tachment left  at  Flat  Shoals,  and  on  the  next  day, 
the  nineteenth,  returned  to  Atlanta.     The  quan- 
tity of  corn  brought  in  amounted  to  about  (11,000) 
eleven  thousand  bushels.     The  troops  obtained 
besides  this  a   considerable   quantity   of    fresh 
beef,   fresh  pork,   poultry,    sweet  potatoes,  and 
other  species  of  provisions.    The  immediate  com- 
mand of  my  brigade  during  this  expedition  was 
intrusted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  S.   Salomon, 
of  the  Eighty-second  Illinois  volunteers,  who  was 
the  senior  officer  present.     I  take  pleasure  in 
acknowledging  the  efficiency  and  zeal,  with  which 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Salomon  discharged  the  duty 
thus  devolving  upon  him. 

On  the  twenty-first,  the  work  on  the  fortifica- 
tions was  resumed  by  my  brigade,  which  furnish- 
ed a  detail  of  two  hundred  men  for  that  purpose. 
On  the  twenty-fourth,  this  detail  was  reduced  to 
one  hundred  men.  On  the  twenty-fifth,  I  received 
an  order  to  join  with  my  brigade  a  foraging  ex- 
pedition to  be  sent  out  on  the  following  day 
under  the  command  of  Brigadier-General  Geary. 
According  to  directions  my  command  reported  to 
General  Geary  on  the  Decatur  road  at  six  a.m., 
on  the  twenty-sixth,  and  was  assigned,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  battery  of  artillery,  to  the  duty  of 
covering  the  rear  of  the  column.  Passing  through 
Decatur  at  eleven  a.m.,  my  command  reached 
Stone  Mountain  at  half-past  nine  p.m.  Early  on 
the  twenty-seventh,  by  General  Geary's  direction, 
I  sent  out  two  regiments,  the  One  Hundred  and 
First  Illinois  and  Eighty-second  Ohio  veteran  vol- 
unteers, to  assist  in  loading  wagons  with  corn. 
They  returned  to  camp  at  half-past  six  p.m.,  hav- 
ing succeeded,  in  spite  of  the  very  inclement 
weather  and  prowling  detachments  of  hostile  cav- 
alry, in  loading  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  wa- 
gons. 

On  the  twenty-eighth,  by  direction  of  General 
Geary,  I  proceeded  with  my  brigade,  a  section  of 
artillery,  a  battalion  of  cavalry,  and  about  three 
hundred  wagons,  across  Yellow  River,  in  the  di- 
rection of  Lawrenceville.  I  found  here  a  pro- 
ductive country,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  loading 
the  entire  train.  My  command  returned  toward 
Buckshin  at  three  p.m.,  crossing  Yellow  River 
upon  a  bridge,  which,  though  partly  burned  by 
the  enemy  the  day  previous,  was  nevertheless 
easily  rendered  passable  for  the  train.     The  col- 
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umn  reached  Buckshin  at  sundown,  and  pushed 
forward,  following  the  remainder  of  the  expedi- 
tion, which  had  already  preceded  us  on  its  return 
march.  Reached  Stone  Mountain  at  half-past  ten 
p.m.,  and  encamped  three  miles  beyond  Stone 
Mountain  Station  at  about  midnight.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  my  brigade  formed  the  van-guard  of 
the  expedition,  and  returned  without  accident  to 
its  encampment  at  Atlanta. 

During  this  expedition  my  brigade  secured 
about  (6000)  six  thousand  bushels  of  corn,  be- 
sides the  usual  amount  of  provisions,  and  other 
promiscuous  articles. 

On  the  thirtieth,  orders  were  issued  to  send 
all  surplus  baggage  to  the  rear,  and  such  pre- 
parations began  to  be  made  as  clearly  indicated 
the  approach  of  a  great  movement.  No  farther 
work  was  done  on  the  fortifications,  and  all  at- 
tention was  given  to  putting  the  command  in  the 
best  possible  condition  to  march.  On  the  fifth 
of  November,  at  one  p.m.,  I  received  an  unexpect- 
ed order  to  move  my  brigade  immediately.  In  a 
very  short  space  of  time  the  column  was  moving 
out  the  McDonough  road,  every  one  supposing 
this  to  be  the  initial  step  of  the  campaign,  but 
the  sequel  proved  otherwise.  Proceeding  about 
three  miles,  the  troops  bivouacked  for  the  night, 
and  on  the  following  day  marched  back  to  their 
camps  near  the  city.  The  payment  of  my  com- 
mand, which  had  been  but  partially  completed, 
was  now  continued. 

On  the  eighth,  the  Presidential  election  was 
held  in  those  regiments  entitled  by  law  to  vote. 

On  the  ninth,  at  daybreak,  a  violent  cannonade 
broke  suddenly  out  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  the 
city.  The  cause  of  this  was  hardly  comprehend- 
ed, but  it  soon  became  apparent,  that  a  hostile 
force,  either  great  or  small,  had  appeared  in  front 
of  our  works.  The  firing  soon  shifted  to  our  right, 
in  front  of  General  Geary's  division,  and  began 
to  be  mingled  with  musketry.  My  brigade  was 
soon  afterward  ordered  to  move  to  the  support  of 
General  Geary,  whose  lines  were  reported  as 
being  dangerously  threatened.  In  a  few  minutes 
my  column  was  in  motion  down  Whitehall  street, 
the  troops  keeping  step  to  their  martial  bands, 
and  the  colors  floating  in  the  breeze.  I  had  hard- 
ly reached  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  however, 
when  I  was  informed  by  Major-General  Slocum, 
that  the  enemy,  about  in  number,  under 

the  rebel  General  Iverson,  had  been  driven  off, 
and  that  my  brigade  would  not  be  needed,  and 
might  return  to  its  camps.  I  thereupon  coun- 
termarched my  column  and  moved  it  back  to  its 
old  position. 

Excepting  the  changes  incident  to  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  army,  no  further  event  of  import- 
ance transpired  until  the  fourteenth,  when  the 
final  marching  orders  were  received.  On  the  fif- 
teenth, at  seven  a.m.,  my  brigade  filed  out  of  its 
encampments  and  made  its  final  exit  from  the 
city  of  Atlanta.  Behind  us  all  means  of  com- 
munication and  supply  had  been  utterly  destroy- 
ed, and  the  town  itself  was  a  blazing  ruin,  aban- 
doned alike  by  citizens  and  soldiers  to  the  harsh 
fortunes  of  war.     Before  us  lay  a  vast  stretch  of 


country,  containing  no  organized  army,  yet  thor- 
oughly infested  with  enemies,  clear  to  its  na- 
tural boundaries,  the  ocean.  There  was  nothing 
left  for  us  to  rely  upon  but  ourselves,  our  leader, 
and  the  God  of  battles. 

Moving  out  on  the  Decatur  road,  my  brigade 
passed  the  village  of  Decatur  at  two  p.m.  Our 
first  day's  march  terminated  near  Stone  Mount- 
ain, about  fifteen  miles  from  Atlanta. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth,  I  was 
directed  by  General  Jackson,  commanding  divi- 
sion, to  take  my  brigade  and  commence  destroy- 
ing the  Georgia  Railroad  at  a  point  about  half  a 
mile  beyond  my  encampment.  Extending  my 
brigade  along  the  track,  I  succeeded  in  thorough- 
ly destroying  about  two  miles  of  it  by  ten  a.m. 
After  this  was  accomplished,  having  been  assign- 
ed as  rear-guard  of  the  corps,  my  command  await- 
ed the  passage  of  the  troops  and  trains.  This 
was  not  completed  until  five  p.m.,  at  which  hour 
my  brigade  marched  from  Stone  Mountain.  My 
column  crossed  Stone  Mountain  Creek  at  ten,  and 
Yellow  River  at  half-past  eleven  p.m.  It  encamp- 
ed on  the  left  bank  of  Yellow  River,  near  Rock 
Bridge  Post-Office  about  midnight,  having  march- 
ed about  seven  miles. 

My  brigade,  still  the  rear-guard  of  the  corps, 
marched  from  its  camp  near  Rock  Bridge  at  noon 
on  the  seventeenth.  It  crossed  No  Business 
Creek  at  one,  Big  Haynes  Creek  at  five,  and 
Little  Haynes  Creek,  at  Summer's  Mills,  at  seven 
p.m.  My  column  was  greatly  detained  by  the 
trains,  which  moved  very  slowly,  owing  to  the 
heavy  loads  carried  in  the  wagons,  and  the  diffi- 
cult places  in  the  road.  My  command  did  not 
get  into  camp  until  one  hour  after  midnight, 
when  it  reached  a  point  near  Flat  Creek.  The 
distance  marched  on  this  day  was  about  thirteen 
miles. 

My  brigade  marched,  following  the  Second  bri- 
gade of  the  First  division,  and  charged  with  the 
protection  of  about  one  hundred  wagons,  at  eight 
a.m.,  on  the  eighteenth.  It  passed  Alcooy  Moun- 
tain at  eleven,  and  crossed  Alcooy  or  Alpofau- 
hatchie  River  at  half-past  eleven  a.m.  At  half- 
past  one  p.m.,  it  reached  Social  Circle,  on  the 
Georgia  Railroad.  Here  it  emerged  into  a  fine, 
level,  open  country  with  a  good  road,  which  en- 
abled us  to  move  along  briskly.  At  eight  p.m., 
my  command  passed  through  Rutledge  Station, 
and  at  ten  p.m.  encamped  five  miles  west  of  Ma- 
dison. 

My  brigade  marched  at  forty-five  minutes  past 
seven  a.m.,  on  the  ensuing  morning,  November 
nineteenth,  leading  the  division  and  corps,  and 
unencumbered  with  wagons.  At  ten  a.m.,  it 
passed  through  the  village  of  Madison,  and 
marched  in  a  southward  course  on  the  Eatonton 
road.  At  twelve  m.,  it  encamped  three  miles 
south  of  Madison.  The  aggregate  distance 
marched  on  this  and  the  preceding  day  was 
about  twenty-five  miles. 

On  the  twentieth,  my  command  resumed  its 
march  at  a  quarter  past  seven  a.m.  It  moved  in 
rear  of  the  division,  and  was  charged  with  the 
protection  of  about  three  hundred  wagons,  in- 
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eluding  the  pontoon  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
Second  division  train.  Considerable  rain  had 
fallen,  which  rendered  the  road  heavy  and  re- 
tarded the  movement  of  the  column.  It  crossed 
Sugar  Creek  at  half-past  eleven  a.m.,  and  Clark's 
Fork  at  one  p.m.  The  country  now  being  tra- 
versed was  quite  fertile,  and  afforded  an  abun- 
dance of  all  kinds  of  supplies.  A  considerable 
number  of  fine  horses  and  mules  were  also 
brought  in.  By  this  means  the  transportation 
of  my  brigade  was  greatly  improved.  At  seven 
p.m.,  my  command  reached  a  point  about  four 
and  a  half  miles  from  Eatonton,  and  encamped. 
The  distance  marched  this  day  was  about  twelve 
miles. 

On  the  twenty-first,  the  morning  dawned  dark 
and  lowering,  with  occasional  gusts  of  rain.  My 
brigade  was  again  assigned  to  duty  as  rear-guard 
of  the  corps.  A  battery  of  artillery  accompanied 
my  command,  which  was  unencumbered  with 
wagons.  Our  march  commenced  at  eleven  a.m. 
At  one  p.m.,  the  column  being  temporarily  de- 
layed by  the  breaking  of  a  tongue  in  an  artillery 
carriage,  the  rebel  cavalry  appeared  in  our  rear 
and  made  a  slight  demonstration.  It  was  driven 
off  precipitately  by  the  Sixty-first  Ohio  veteran 
volunteers,  which  constituted  my  rear-guard. 
At  four  p.m.,  my  command  marched  through  the 
village  of  Eatonton.  At  nine  p.m.,  the  column 
having  been  tediously  delayed,  I  discovered  upon 
investigation,  that  about  sixty  wagons  had  be- 
come almost  hopelessly  stalled  in  a  sort  of  quag- 
mire. My  troops  were  at  once  put  to  work  light- 
ening out  these  wagons,  and  were  thus  employed 
for  about  two  hours,  when  the  march  was. re- 
sumed. My  brigade  encamped  six  miles  from 
Eatonton  at  midnight,  having  marched  ten  and  a 
half  miles. 

At  a  quarter  past  seven  a.m.,  on  the  twenty- 
second,  my  march  was  continued.  My  command 
moved  in  the  rear  of  the  division,  and  was 
charged  with  the  protection  of  about  four  hun- 
dred wagons.  The  weather  had  now  cleared  up, 
but  the  column  still  moved  slowly.  My  brigade 
did  not  cross  Little  River  until  half-past  twelve 
p.m.  From  that  point  the  march  was  resumed 
again  at  three  p.m.,  on  the  direct  road  to  Milledge- 
ville.  My  brigade  marched  into  Milledgeville  at 
half-past  seven  p.m.  Passing  through  the  town 
and  crossing  the  Oconee  River  on  a  wooden 
bridge,  it  encamped  on  the  left  bank  at  nine  p.m., 
having  marched  seventeen  miles.  On  the  twen- 
ty-third, my  brigade  remained  in  camp  near  the 
Oconee  Bridge.  This  day's  rest  enabled  the  for- 
aging parties  to  collect  a  considerable  quantity 
of  provisions  and  a  number  of  horses  and  mules. 

At  six  a.m.,  on  the  twenty -fourth,  my  brigade 
resumed  its  march,  leading  the  division  and  corps. 

Being  charged  with  the  duty  of  advance- 
guard,  it  was  unencumbered  by  the  trains.  Our 
line  of  march  pursued  the  Oconee  through  a 
sparsely  settled,  broken,  piney  country.  My 
column  crossed  Beaver  Run  at  eleven  a.m.,  and 
at  a  quarter  past  twelve  p.m.  crossed  Town 
Creek.  At  three  p.m.,  my  brigade  crossed  Geem 
Creek,  and  at  half-past  four  p.m.  encamped  on 


the  ridge  beyond.      The  distance  marched  on 
this  day  was  about  fifteen  miles. 

On  the  twenty-fifth,  at  six  a.m.,  my  brigade 
continued  its  march,  again  being  the  van-guard 
<of  the  division  and  corps.    Bluff  Creek  was  pass- 
ed at  seven,  and  the  column  reached  Hebron 
Post-Office  at  eight  and  Buffalo  Creek  at  nine 
a.m.     Over  Buffalo  Creek,  a  wide  swamp  stream, 
was  a  series  of  bridges,  nine  in  number,  all  of 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  enemy.     Ac- 
cording to  directions,  I  detailed  a  regiment,  the 
One  Hundred  and  First  Illinois  volunteers,  to 
assist  in  their  reconstruction.     While  this  work 
was  going  on,  the  rebel  cavalry  made  a  demon- 
stration on  the  pickets  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
stream.     At  the  instance  of  the  General  com- 
manding division,  I  at  once  despatched  five  com- 
panies of  the  One  Hundred  and   First  Illinois 
volunteers  to  reenforce  the  picket-line.     The  en- 
emy at  once  withdrew,    and  the  bridges  were 
completed  without  further  annoyance.     The  re- 
mainder of  my  brigade  crossed  Buffalo  Creek  at 
half-past  three  p.m.,  and  the  entire  command,  ex- 
cepting the  five  companies  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  First  Illijpois  volunteers,  left  to  cover  a  side- 
road,   pursued   its  march  toward   Sandersville. 
Having  ascended  a  plateau  three  miles  from  the 
creek,  lively  skirmishing  was  overheard  toward 
the  front,  which  proved  to  be  the  cavalry  ad- 
vance engaging  the  rebel  force  under  Wheeler. 
As  the  enemy  appeared  to  be  charging  down  the 
road,  I  was  directed  by  the  General  commanding 
division,  to  throw  my  command  immediately  for- 
ward into  line,  extending  across  and  covering  the 
road.      My   troops   came   up   promptly   on   the 
double-quick,  and  were  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time  advancing  in  a  steady  line  of  battle.     Con- 
temporaneously with  this  movement,  a  line  of 
skirmishers,  consisting  of  two  companies  from 
the  Thirty-first  Wisconsin  volunteers,  and  two 
from  the  Eighty-second  Ohio  veteran  volunteers, 
had  been  thrown  forward,  covering  the  front  of 
the  brigade.     My  line  of  battle  had  not  advanced 
but  a  short  distance,  when,  it  not  being  deemed 
necessary  to  push  it  any  farther,  it  was,  by  di- 
rection of  the  General  commanding  division,  halt- 
ed, and  the  troops  put  in  camp.     My  skirmish 
line,  however,  under  direction  of  two  officers  of 
my  staff,   Captain  A.  E.  Lee,  Acting  Assistant 
Adjutant-General,  and  Captain  Cyrus  Hearrick, 
Acting    Aid-de-Camp,    steadily   advanced,    and 
without  hesitation  and  without  loss  drove   the 
enemy  from  a  commanding  position,  from  which 
he  had  charged  our  cavalry  half  an  hour  previ- 
ously.    Not  content  with  this,  my  skirmish  line 
pursued  the  enemy  and  drove  him  through  woods 
and  open  fields  one  mile  farther,  when  it  was  by 
my  order  halted  and  withdrawn.     On  the  ensu- 
ing day,  the  twenty-sixth,  my  brigade  resumed 
the  march  at  a  quarter  past  six  a.m.,  following 
the  Second  brigade,  which  was  in  advance  of  the 
division  and  corps.     This  brigade,  at  seven  a.m., 
commenced  skirmishing  with  the  enemy's  cav- 
alry at  the  point  where  it  had  been  left  by  my 
skirmishers  on  the  evening  previous.    Soon  after- 
ward, a  detachment  of  rebels  having  been  dis- 
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covered  observing  our  movements  on  a  side-road 
leading  to  our  right,  I  was  directed  to  send  a 
regiment  to  drive  them  off.  I  immediately  des- 
patched the  One  Hundred  and  First  Illinois  vol- 
unteers, Lieutenant-Colonel  Le  Sage.  This  regi- 
ment charged  the  enemy  and  drove  him  precipi- 
tately to  the  woods,  capturing  one  prisoner  and 
discovering  about  one  hundred  bales  of  cotton, 
which  was  burned,  including  the  cotton-gin. 
The  regiment  then  rejoined  the  brigade,  which 
had  by  this  time  resumed  its  march  toward  San- 
dersville.  My  column  reached  that  village  with- 
out any  further  opposition  at  eleven  a.m.  Here, 
the  train  being  left  in  charge  of  the  Third  divi- 
sion, the  troops  of  the  First  division,  including 
my  brigade,  marched  unencumbered  toward  the 
Georgia  Central  Railroad,  three  miles  distant. 
My  command  struck  the  road  at  Tennille  Station 
at  half-past  three  p.m.,  and  immediately  began 
the  destruction  of  the  track.  About  one  mile 
was  thoroughly  destroyed  by  my  brigade  by  sun- 
down. My  troops  were  then  encamped  near  the 
station.  The  entire  distance  marched  on  this 
day  was  nine  miles. 

On  the  twenty-seventh,  my  brigade  marched 
in  the  centre  of  the  division  at  seven  a.m.  The 
route  from  Tennille  pursued  a  secluded,  untrav- 
elled  road  on  the  south  side  of  the  railroad.  The 
troops  being  unencumbered,  marched  rapidly, 
and  made  Jackson's  Church  by  eleven  a.m.  At 
half-past  four  p.m.,  my  command  crossed  William- 
son's Swamp  Creek,  and  arrived  at  Davisboro. 
Here  the  troops  were  encamped  for  the  night, 
having  marched  about  seventeen  miles. 

At  daylight  the  next  morning,  November 
twenty-eighth,  my  brigade  marched  down  the 
railroad  track  three  miles,  and  commenced  its 
destruction.  Inasmuch  as  the  track  led  for  the 
most  part  ran  through  a  difficult  swamp,  much 
of  it  was  composed  of  trestle-work  and  bridges, 
all  of  which  were  effectually  destroyed.  Where 
the  track  was  laid  upon  a  road-bed,  the  rail 
upon  one  side,  with  the  stringer  attached,  was 
unfastened  by  means  of  levers,  and  lifted  over 
against  the  rail  on  the  other  side.  Rails  and 
dry  wood  were  then  piled  on  top,  and  the 
whole  set  on  fire.  The  heat  would  soon  spring 
the  rails,  still  attached  to  the  wooden  stringers, 
into  a  variety  of  contortions,  and  the  work  of 
destruction  was  completed.  Thus  my  brigade, 
in  connection  with  the  other  brigades  of  the  di- 
vision, and  alternating  with  them,  proceeded 
down  the  track,  destroying  mile  after  mile.  At 
nightfall  my  command  reached  Spiers' s  Turn- 
out, and  there  encamped,  having  marched  eleven 
miles  and  destroyed  four  miles  of  track  during 
the  day. 

At  seven  a.m.,  on  the  twenty-ninth,  my  brigade 
returned  about  two  miles  up  the  track  and  com- 
pleted its  destruction  down  as  far  as  Spiers's. 
The  station-house  and  other  railroad  fixtures 
were  then  burned  or  otherwise  effectually  de- 
stroyed. At  eleven  a.m.,  my  command  marched 
singly  on  the  wagon-road  from  Spiers's.  The 
corps  and  division  headquarter  trains  were 
placed  in  its  charge,  but  it  was  otherwise  unen- 


cumbered. My  column  crossed  Great  Coat 
Creek  at  half-past  twelve,  and  arrived  at  Beth- 
any at  half-past  one  p.m.  At  half-past  three  p.m., 
it  crossed  Boggy  Girt  Creek,  and  at  nightfall  en- 
camped two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  Ogeechee 
River.  By  direction  of  the  General  commanding 
division,  I  sent  forward  a  regiment,  the  Eighty- 
second  Ohio  veteran  volunteers,  with  orders  to 
proceed  as  far  as  the  Ogeechee,  and  then  encamp 
for  the  night,  picketing  well  the  bank  of  the 
river. 

On  the  morning  of  the  thirtieth,  the  regiment 
sent  forward  to  the  river  was  withdrawn  and  re- 
joined the  brigade,  which  marched  up  the  right 
bank  at  half-past  eight  a.m.  At  one  p.,m.,  the 
column  crossed  Mill  Creek,  and  halted  for  dinner 
on  Blake's  plantation.  At  half-past  four  p.m., 
my  command  crossed  the  Ogeechee  River  at  a 
point  two  miles  below  Louisville.  The  bridge 
here  had  been  ineffectually  destroyed  by  the  en- 
emy, and  was  repaired  by  my  pioneer  corps. 
My  brigade  pushed  forward  and  encamped  two 
miles  beyond  the  river  at  nightfall.  It  marched 
on  this  day  about  fifteen  miles. 

On  the  morning  of  December  first,  the  march 
was  resumed  in  the  direction  of  Birdsville.  My 
brigade  moved  in  the  centre  of  the  division,  and 
in  charge  of  the  division  train.  However,  it  did 
not  leave  its  encampment  near  Louisville  until 
noon.  During  the  afternoon  it  crossed  Big  Dry 
Spring  and  Buck  Camp  Creeks,  all  small  swampy 
streams  of  clear  water.  The  march  was  very 
much  retarded  by  the  boggy  places  in  the  road. 
My  command  did  not  get  into  camp  until  half 
an  hour  after  midnight,  when  it  reached  a  point 
about  four  miles  from  Birdsville,  having  march- 
ed thirteen  miles. 

On  the  second,  my  brigade  resumed  its  march 
at  forty-five  minutes  past  nine  a.m.,  leading  its 
division  and  following  the  Second  division,  which 
was  in  advance.  At  noon  it  reached  Birdsville, 
and  at  eight  p.m.  crossed  Buck  Head  Creek  at 
Buck  Head  Church,  and  there  encamped.  The 
distance  marched  on  this  day  was  about  fifteen 
miles. 

Shortly  after  passing  Birdsville,  having  re- 
ceived reliable  information  that  a  planter  named 
Bullard,  living  in  that  neighborhood,  had  made 
himself  conspicuous  for  his  zeal  in  recapturing 
and  securing  prisoners  from  our  army  escaped 
from  the  rebel  authorities,  I  despatched  an  officer 
with  authority  to  destroy  his  outbuildings  and 
cotton.  He  accordingly  set  fire  to  the  corn-cribs, 
cotton-gin,  cotton-presses,  and  a  warehouse  con- 
taining fifty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  cotton. 
These  were  all  consumed,  and  the  owner  admon- 
ished that  a  repetition  of  his  offence  would  bring 
a  similar  fate  upon  his  dwelling  at  the  next  visita- 
tion of  our  army. 

On  the  third,  my  brigade  marched  at  seven 
a.m.  on  the  Sylvania  road.  My  command  occu- 
pied the  centre  of  the  division  and  was  unen- 
cumbered with  wagons.  My  brigade  crossed  the 
Augusta  branch  of  the  Central  Railroad  at  noon. 
The  Michigan  Engineers  having  been  charged 
with  the  destruction  of  this  road,  my  command 
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pressed  forward  and  encamped  near  Horse  Creek 
at  forty-five  minutes  past  four  p.m.  The  distance 
marched  on  this  day  was  about  fifteen  miles. 

On  the  fourth,  my  brigade,  having  in  charge 
the  entire  division  train,  the  pontoon  train,  the 
corps  supply  train,  and  the  artiller)'  ammunition 
train,  marched  at  nine  a.m.  The  column  crossed 
a  number  of  small  swampy  streams  and  passed 
through  a  sterile,  sandy  country,  bountifully 
timbered  with  groves  of  pine.  At  half-past 
twelve  p.m.,  it  crossed  Little  Horse  Creek,  and  at 
five  p.m.,  Little  Ogeechee  Creek.  At  six  p.m.,  my 
troops  encamped  one  mile  beyond  the  Little 
Ogeechee,  having  marched  thirteen  miles. 

On  the  fifth,  the  First  division,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  in  advance,  dropped  to  the  rear,  al- 
lowing the  other  two  divisions  to  go  ahead.  This 
consumed  most  of  the  day.  My  brigade  marched 
at  five  p.m.  The  road  was  very  sloughy,  greatly 
detaining  the  trains.  The  column  advanced 
only  about  three  and  a  half  miles,  when  it  en- 
camped at  half-past  ten  p.m. 

On  the  sixth,  my  brigade,  with  a  battery  of 
artillery,  was  detailed  as  a  rear-guard  for  the 
corps.  It  marched  at  half-past  nine  a.m.,  unen- 
cumbered with  wagons.  The  line  of  march  pur- 
sued, the  Springfield  road,  through  a  moderately 
fertile  country.  My  foraging  parties,  which  were 
now  kept  out  daily,  were  enabled  to  obtain  a 
considerable  quantity  of  sweet  potatoes  and  fresh, 
meat.  Ample  supplies  of  forage  were  also  ob- 
tained along  the  road.  My  command  marched 
on  this  day  about  twelve  miles,  and  encamped  at 
a  point  about  six  miles  from  the  Ogeechee  River, 
six  from  the  Savannah  and  sixteen  from  Spring- 
field. 

On  the  seventh,  our  march  was  resumed  at 
eight  a.m.  My  brigade  had  charge  of  about 
three  hundred  wagons,  consisting  of  the  division 
and  the  cavalry  trains.  The  road  soon  entered 
the  Cowpens  Branch  Swamp,  a  low,  flat,  boggy 
surface,  about  three  miles  in  width.  The  wagons 
easily  cut  through  the  surface,  and  many  of  them 
became  completely  mired.  In  the  mean  time  a 
drizzling  rain  set  in,  which  had  no  tendency  to 
improve  the  roads.  In  many  instances  the  ani- 
mals had  to  be  entirely  removed  from  the  wagons, 
and  the  vehicles  drawn  out  of  the  slough  by  the 
troops. 

By  half-past  one  p.m.,  the  trains  were  all  gotten 
safely  through  the  swamp,  and  the  column 
moved  slowly  on.  At  eight  p.m.,  it  reached  Tur- 
key Creek  and  Swamp,  and  at  ten  p.m.,  encamped 
one  mile  above  Springfield.  The  distance  marched 
on  this  day  was  fifteen  miles. 

At  eight  o'clock  a.m.,  on  the  morning  of  the 
eighth,  my  brigade  crossed  Jack's  Creek,  and  ar- 
rived at  Springfield.  My  command  was  now  un- 
encumbered, and  marched  in  advance  of  the  divi- 
sion, following  the  Second  division.  Our  course 
followed  the  Monteith  road  about  nine  miles, 
then  turned  to  the  right  and  pursued  a  south- 
westerly direction  for  a  distance  of  six  miles, 
which  brought  us  to  our  encampment,  having 
marched  in  the  aggregate  fifteen  miles. 
The  march  was  resumed  at  half-past  eight  a.m. 


on  the  ninth.  My  brigade  followed  the  Second, 
the  First  being  in  the  advance.  At  ten  a.m.,  the 
column  struck  the  main  road  leading  to  Savan- 
nah. Cannonading  and  musketry  were  now  oc- 
casionally heard  in  the  advance.  It  began  to  be 
evident  that  a  considerable  force  of  the  enemy 
had  gathered  in  our  front,  and  meant  to  oppose 
our  onward  march  to  Savannah. 

At  three  p.m.,  my  brigade  reached  Monteith 
Swamp,   where  the  First  and  Second  brigades 
had  already  encountered  a  considerable  force  of 
the  enemy.     The  rebel  forces  were  so  disposed 
as  to  completely  command  the  only  practicable 
passage  of  the  swamp,  which  was  by  the  main 
road.     Their  artillery,  which  they  were  disposed 
to   use  freely,  was  so  posted  as  to  completely 
sweep  the  road  and  was  covered  by  earthworks. 
The  advance  of  the  First  brigade  against  the 
enemy's  front,  together  with  that  of  the  Second 
brigade  against  his  left  flank,  having  failed  to  dis- 
lodge him,  I  was  instructed  by  the  General  com- 
manding division  to  send  two  regiments  around 
the   left  with   directions   to  push   through   the 
swamp  if  possible  and  turn  the  enemy's  right. 
I  immediately  despatched  the  Thirty-first  Wis- 
consin and  Sixty-first  Ohio  veteran  volunteers, 
the  whole  commanded  by  Colonel  West,  of  the 
Thirty-first    Wisconsin   volunteers,   to  whom   I 
gave  the  instructions  above  repeated.     Making  a 
detour  of  about   one   mile  to  the   left,    Colonel 
West  formed  his  command  in  line  of  battle,  and 
plunged  into   the  almost  impenetrable  swamp. 
It  was  found  impossible  to  get  a  horse  over  the 
miry  surface,  and  officers  and  men  were  alike 
compelled  to  go  on  foot.     The  swamp,  which  was 
about  four  hundred  yards  in  width,  was  finally 
passed,  and  the  troops  emerged  into  an  open  field 
skirted  on  the  farther  side  by  timber,  in  which 
the  enemy  lay  concealed.     The  point  at  which  he 
was  struck  was  far  in  the  rear  of  his  main  posi- 
tion, which  was  completely  turned,  yet  he  was 
not  wholly  unprepared  to  meet  Colonel  West's 
forces,  upon  whom  he  opened  fire  at  their  first 
appearance.     The  fire  was  returned  with  a  good 
will,  but  only  three  volleys  were  needed  to  com- 
plete the  overthrow  and  effect  precipitate  retreat 
of  the  enemy.     Colonel  West  now  cautiously  ad- 
vanced his  line,  fearing  an  ambush.     He  soon 
discovered  that  the  rebel  forces  were  all  gone, 
and  quietly  occupied  two  fine  redoubts,  contain- 
ing  about    eighty   abandoned    knapsacks,    well 
packed  with  clothing,  etc.     The  remainder  of  my 
brigade,  except  the  Eighty-second  Ohio  veteran 
volunteer  infantry,  which  had  been  sent  to  the 
support  of  Colonel  West,  now  crossed  the  swamp 
by  the  main  road,  and  the  whole  encamped  near 
the  rebel  redoubts. 

This  little  affair,  in  my  judgment,  reflects  great 
credit  upon  those  concerned  in  it,  and  I  take  this 
occasion  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  skill 
and  promptitude  with  which  Colonel  West  han- 
dled his  troops.  I  regret  to  say,  however,  that 
this  affair  cost  us  one  man  killed  and  four 
wounded. 

My  brigade  marched  again  at  seven  a.m.,  on  the 
tenth,  in  the  centre  of  the  division,  the  Second 
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brigade  leading.  The  road  was  excellent  and 
devoid  of  all  obstructions.  My  brigade  struck 
the  Charleston  and  Savannah  Railroad  at  Mon- 
teith  Station  at  ten  a.m.,  and  soon  afterward  com- 
menced destroying  the  track.  By  half-past 
eleven  a.m.,  one  half-mile  of  the  track  was  tho- 
roughly destroyed  by  the  brigade,  and  the  col- 
umn resumed  its  march,  now  on  the  direct  road 
to  the  city  of  Savannah. 

By  half-past  two  p.m.,  my  command  reached 
the  fifth  mile-post  from  the  city.  About  one  mile 
in  advance  of  this,  the  enemy  had  already  been 
encountered,  strongly  intrenched  with  artillery 
in  position.  It  was  evident  that  this  was  the 
main  line  of  the  defences  of  the  city. 

My  brigade  immediately  went  into  position  on 
the  left  of  the  Second  brigade,  which  had  already 
formed  in  the  dense  forest  on  the  left  of  the  road. 
My  left  flank  joined  the  right  of  the  First  brigade. 
Pickets  covering  the  line  were  at  once  thrown 
forward,  but  no  demonstration  was  made  upon 
the  enemy.  My  troops  encamped  in  the  position 
thus  taken. 

On  the  eleventh,  my  command  was  thrown 
forward  and  to  the  left  about  four  hundred 
yards,  and  the  troops  again  encamped  in  their 
position.  At  eleven  p.m.,  by  direction  of  the 
General  commanding  division,  I  detached  the 
One  Hundred  and  First  and  Eighty-second  Illi- 
nois and  Sixty-first  Ohio  veteran  volunteers,  the 
whole  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Le  Sage,  of  the  One  Hundred  and  First  Illinois 
volunteers,  and  sent  them  to  the  rear,  to  be  used 
in  guarding  the  trains  of  the  corps. 

On  the  thirteenth,  I  was  directed  to  move  the 
remainder  of  my  brigade  to  the  rear,  to  cover  the 
approaches  to  the  trains.  At  three  p.m.,  my  en- 
tire command  was  posted  covering  the  different 
roads  coming  from  the  rear.  My  line  was  about 
three  miles  in  extent,  joining  the  pickets  of  the 
Twenty-second  Wisconsin  volunteers  on  the 
right  near  the  Savannah  River,  and  those  of  the 
Fourteenth  army  corps  on  the  left.  The  One 
Hundred  and  Forty-third  New-York  volunteers 
was  placed  near  the  junction  of  the  Tweedside, 
the  Potter's  Plantation,  and  the  Savannah  roads. 
The  Eighty-second  Ohio  veteran  volunteers  was 
placed  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  farther  to 
the  right,  on  the  Potter's  Plantation  road.  The 
One  Hundred  and  First  Illinois  volunteers  and 
Sixty-first  Ohio  veteran  volunteers  covered  the 
Savannah  road  near  Cherokee  Hill.  The  Eighty- 
second  Illinois  volunteers  covered  the  line  of  the 
Charleston  and  Savannah  Railroad.  The  Thirty- 
first  Wisconsin  volunteers  was  placed  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  south  of  Cherokee  Hill,  on  a 
road  leading  in  that  direction.  The  positions 
thus  chosen,  excepting  those  of  the  two  regi- 
ments first  named,  were  covered  by  substantial 
breastworks.  A  section  of  artillery,  which  re- 
ported to  me  on  the  fourteenth,  was  posted  on 
the  Savannah  road  and  was  covered  by  a  redoubt. 

My  brigade  remained  in  the  position  just  de- 
scribed without  note  worthy  of  incident  until  the 
nineteenth.  On  that  date,  by  permission  of  the 
General  commanding  division,  I  sent  out  a  forag- 


ing expedition,  consisting  of  twelve  companies 
of  infantr}r,  two  from  each  regiment,  and  eight 
wagons.  My  instructions  to  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Le  Sage,  commanding  the  detachment,  were  to 
proceed  about  four  miles  north  of  Monteith  Sta- 
tion, to  obtain  all  the  forage  and  supplies  he 
could,  and  to  develop  the  strength  and  position 
of  a  hostile  force  reported  to  be  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. The  party  returned  at  three  p.m.,  without 
having  obtained  either  provisions  or  forage.  It 
had  encountered  the  enemy's  outposts,  and  driven 
them  back  to  within  one  and  a  half  miles  of  his 
main  camp,  capturing  one  prisoner. 

During  the  night  of  the  twentieth,  according 
to  direction,  I  detailed  a  regiment,  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Forty-third  New-York  volunteers,  to 
cross  the  Argyle  Island  and  there  going  into 
position,  covering  the  flank  of  the  Second  bri- 
gade, which  had  crossed  to  the  South-Carolina 
shore.  On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  enemy  had  evacuated  the 
city  and  defences  of  Savannah.  The  One  Hun- 
dred and  Forty-third  New-York  volunteers  there- 
fore rejoined  the  brigade  on  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-second. 

On  the  twenty-third,  my  command  moved 
back  toward  the  city,  and  encamped  on  Mc- 
Alpin's  plantation,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Savannah  River.  The  position  assigned  me  was 
on  the  right  of  the  Second  brigade,  and  one  mile 
above  the  city  of  Savannah.  Here  my  troops 
erected  comfortable  quarters,  in  which  they  still 
remain. 

During  the  extraordinary  campaign  which  has 
terminated,  my  command  marched  over  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles,  completely  destroyed  nine 
miles  of  railroad  track,  burned  a  station-house, 
several  water-tanks,  and  a  large  quantity  of  wood 
and  railroad  lumber,  burned  twelve  cotton-gins 
and  presses,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  bales  of 
cotton  ;  captured  five  serviceable  horses,  forty- 
two  serviceable  mules,  four  hundred  and  sixty 
head  of  cattle,  two  hundred  sheep,  five  hundred 
hogs,  twelve  barrels  of  molasses,  one  barrel  of 
whiskey,  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, ten  thousand  eight  hundred  pounds  of  rice, 
besides  a  vast  quantity  of  flour,  meal,  bacon, 
poultry,  and  other  promiscuous  kinds  of  pro- 
visions. The  quantity  of  forage  captured  it  is 
difficult  to  estimate,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it 
amounted  to  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  pounds.  Excepting  the  articles 
of  bread,  coffee,  and  sugar,  my  troops  subsisted 
almost  entirely  from  the  country.  The  animals 
also  were  fed  almost  exclusively  upon  what  was 
obtained  from  the  same  source. 

I  take  pleasure  in  expressing  my  hearty  com- 
mendation of  the  soldierly  behavior  of  the  offi- 
cers and  men  of  my  command  during  this  long 
and  arduous  campaign.  The  fatigues  and  priva- 
tions of  the  march  were  borne  with  cheerfulness. 
The  heavy  labor  of  assisting  trains,  destroying 
railroads,  building  bridges,  repairing  roads,  etc , 
was  performed  with  alacrity,  and  when  the  voice 
of  danger  summoned,  every  soldier  sprang  to  his 
post  with  enthusiasm.     The  commanders  of  my 
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regiments  and  the  officers  of  my  staff  deserve 
and  are  tendered  my  sincere  thanks  for  their 
ready  cooperation  in  every  laudable  undertaking 
and  their  earnest  zeal  in  carrying  out  my  orders. 
But  the  soldiers  and  officers  of  my  command 
need  no  praise  from  me.  Their  own  achieve- 
ments are  their  highest  encomium,  and  the  united 
admiration  of  their  countrymen  their  best  re- 
ward. These  are  already  theirs,  and  neither  my 
pen  nor  voice  can  add  any  thing  to  them. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  the  honor  to  add  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  the  regiments  composing  my  bri- 
gade and  the  officers  commanding  them  during 
the  campaign : 

Thirty-first  Wisconsin  volunteers,  Colonel 
Francis  H.  West;  Eighty-second  Ohio  veteran 
Volunteers,  Lieutenant-Colonel  David  Thomson  ; 
One  Hundred  and  Forty-third  New-York  volun- 
teers, Lieutenant-Colonel  Hezekiah  Watkins ; 
One  Hundred  and  First  Illinois  volunteers,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel John  B.  Le  Sage ;  Eighty-second 
Illinois  volunteers,  Major  F.  H.  Rolshausen ; 
Sixty-first  Ohio  veteran  volunteers,  Captain  John 
Garrett. 

The  officers  of  my  staff  were  as  follows : 

Captain  A.  E.  Lee,  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General  ;  Captain  Benj.  Reynolds,  Acting  As- 
sistant Inspector-General ;  Captain  F.  S.  Wal- 
lace, Topographical  Engineer;  Captain  Charles 
Salamann,  Acting  Commissary  Subsistence ; 
Captain  W.  T.  George,  Acting  Assistant  Quar- 
termaster; Surgeon  H.  K.  Spooner,  Surgeon-in- 
Chief;  Captain  Cyrus  Herrick,  Acting  Aid-de- 
Camp ;  Captain  Myron  H.  Lamb,  Acting  Aid-de- 
Camp  ;  Lieutenant  Charles  M.  Lockwood,  Acting 
Assistant  Provost-Marshal. 

The  following  casualties  and  losses  occurred  in 
my  brigade  during  the  campaign  : 

One  (1)  enlisted  man  killed  in  action,  four  (4) 
deserted,  one  (1)  missing  in  action,  four  (4)  in- 
jured in  destroying  railroad,  two  (2)  captured 
while  foraging,  making  an  aggregate  loss  of  six- 
teen enlisted  men.  Respectfully  your  obedient 
servant,  J.  S.  Robinson, 

Colonel  Commanding  Eighty-second  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry. 
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COLONEL    F.    H.   WEST'S    REPORT. 

Headquarters  Thirty-first  Wisconsin  Volunteers, 
Third  Brigade,  First  Division,  Twentieth  Army  Corps, 
Savannah,  Georgia,  December  25,  1864. 

Captain  A.  E.  Lee,  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General,  Headquarters  Third  Brigade,  First 
Division,  Twentieth  Army  Corps : 
Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  operations  of  this  regiment  from 
the  time  of  the   occupation  of  Atlanta  to  this 
date. 

During  the  occupation  of  Atlanta  nothing  of 
especial  interest  occurred  in  the  regiment.  It 
was  engaged  in  the  ordinary  guard-duty  and  in 
drilling  and  preparing  for  a  new  campaign,  and 
also  furnishing  heavy  details  to  work  on  fortifi- 
cations. It  twice  during  the  time  accompanied 
foraging  expeditions  to  the  vicinity  of  Stone 
Mountain  and  Yellow  River,  once  under  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Robinson,  commanding  Third 
brigade,  and  once  under  command  of  General 


Geary,  commanding  Second  division,  Twentieth 
corps.  On  each  of  these  occasions  some  eight 
hundred  wagon-loads  of  forage  were  obtained. 

Of  the  campaign  from  Atlanta  to  Savannah, 
the  history  of  the  regiment  is  so  inseparably 
connected  with  that  of  the  brigade  to  which  it 
belongs,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  special  re- 
port of  its  operations.  Leaving  Atlanta  at  seven 
o'clock  a.m.,  November  fifteenth,  with  effective 
enlisted  men  and  officers,  our  march  was  con- 
tinuous, triumphant,  and  almost  uninterrupted 
through  the  rich  and  well-settled  districts  of  Geor- 
gia by  the  way  of  Decatur,  Social  Circle,  Madi- 
son, Milledgeville,  Eatonton,  Sandersville,  Millen, 
Louisville,  and  Springfield,  to  within  five  miles 
of  Savannah,  where  we  arrived  on  the  tenth  in- 
stant, followed  by  a  large  number  of  negroes, 
which  had  been  gradually  accumulating  as  we 
advanced  through  the  country  ;  but  as  none  of 
them  were  especial  followers  of  my  regiment,  I 
cannot  claim  to  have  brought  in  any  certain  num- 
ber. It  was  noticeable  that  they  were  all  very 
much  delighted  at  the  approach  of  the  army, 
although  but  few  of  them  had  ever  seen  a 
"Yank"  before. 

There  was  much  appearance  of  wealth  among 
nearly  all  the  inhabitants  living  on  the  line  of  our 
march,  and  we  found  great  abundance  of  corn,  beef, 
mutton,  sweet  potatoes,  poultry,  molasses,  and 
honey  along  the  whole  route,  upon  which  the  regi- 
ment subsisted  entirely,  with  the  exception  of  about 
ten  days'  rations  of  hard  bread  and  full  rations 
of  sugar,  coffee,  and  salt,  which  were  issued  im- 
mediately previous  to  and  during  the  march.  We 
also  captured  ten  very  large  fine  mules  and  about 
thirty  inferior  mules  and  horses,  which  were  used 
in  packing  supplies,  and  were  subsisted,  as  were 
our  private  and  public  animals,  from  forage  we 
obtained  from  the  inhabitants. 

During  the  march  we,  in  company  with  the 
balance  of  the  brigade,  assisted  in  destrojang  a 
large  amount  of  the  Georgia  Central  Railroad,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Stone  Mountain,  Spiers  Station, 
and  Jonesboro,  and  also  of  the  Charleston  Rail- 
road at  and  near  Monteith.  The  amount  de- 
stroyed by  my  regiment  I  am  unable  to  give. 

Great  attempts  were  made  by  the  enemy  to 
impede  our  progress  by  destroying  bridges,  fell- 
ing timber  in  the  road,  etc.,  but  this  caused  but 
little  delay,  as  our  efficient  pioneer  corps  soon 
cleared  away  all  obstructions  and  rebuilt  the 
bridges.  We  met  with  no  resistance  in  force 
until  we  arrived  at  Turkey  Roost  Swamp,  fifteen 
miles  from  Savannah.  This  is  an  almost  im- 
penetrable morass,  many  miles  in  extent,  densely 
covered  with  brush  and  vines  interspersed  with 
deep  sloughs.  Across  this,  the  road  has  been 
built.  On  a  little  elevation  on  the  opposite  side,  at 
a  place  known  as  Harrison's  Field,  and  immedi- 
ately commanding  the  road  across  the  morass, 
which  is  about  five  hundred  yards  wide,  and 
which  had  been  very  heavily  obstructed,  the 
enemy  had  built  two  strong  redoubts,  which 
were  defended  by  artillery  and  about  five  hun- 
dred infantry,  with  which  they  resolutely  dis- 
puted our  farther  progress.     The  First  and  Se- 
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cond  brigades  of  our  division  having  been  sent 
around  to  the  right  (which  seemed  the  most  feas- 
ible way  o£  crossing  the  morass)  with  instruc- 
tions, if  possible,  to  flank  the  enemy  and  dislodge 
or  capture  them  ;  finding  that  they  were  not 
likely  to  be  immediately  successful,  I  was  direct- 
ed by  Colonel  Robinson,  commanding  brigade, 
to  take  my  regiment,  numbering  five  hundred 
present,  the  immediate  command  of  which  de- 
volved upon  Lieutenant-Colonel  Rogers  and  the 
Sixty-first  Ohio,  numbering  about  one  hundred 
men*  under  command  of  Captain  Garrett,  and 
make  a  similar  attempt  by  way  of  the  left. 
Quickly  moving  around  about  a  half-mile  to  the 
left  and  on  to  the  border  of  the  morass,  the  line 
was  formed  for  attack  by  placing  the  Sixty-first 
Ohio  on  the  right  and  the  Thirty -first  Wisconsin 
on  the  left,  with  instructions  to  dash  through 
the  swamp  by  the  right  of  companies,  coming 
into  line  the  moment  they  emerged  on  the  open 
ground  in  vicinity  of  the  fort.  This  the  men  did 
with  great  spirit  and  determination,  struggling 
through  to  within  about  three  hundred  yards  of 
the  forts,  where  an  open  swamp  extended  down 
to  within  fifty  yards  of  the  forts,  the  last  fifty 
yards  being  heavily  covered  with  abattis.  Emerg- 
ing into  this  opening,  they  formed  instantly  un- 
der a  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy,  and  delivering 
a  steady  volley  upon  the  enemy,  they  dashed 
upon  the  works  with  such  impetuosity,  that  the 
enemy,  becoming  panic-stricken,  fled  in  great  con- 
fusion, abandoning  much  of  their  camp  and  gar- 
rison equipage  and  clothing.  The  colors  of  the 
Thirty-first  Wisconsin  were  almost  instantly  fly- 
ing from  the  parapets  of  the  fort.  Shortly  after, 
the  brigades  that  had  gone  to  the  right  succeeded 
in  passing  the  morass  and  came  up  ;  also  the  bal- 
ance of  our  brigade,  which  Colonel  Robinson 
promptly  sent  to  my  support  on  hearing  the 
firing. 

The  loss  of  my  regiment  in  this  affair  was  one 
killed  and  three  wounded.  We  escaped  with  so 
small  a  loss  on  account  of  the  enemy  firing  too 
high.  Loss  of  the  enemy  unknown,  said  to  have 
been  fourteen. 

Through  me  the  regiment,  together  with  the 
Sixty-first  Ohio,  received  the  public  thanks  of 
Major-General  Slocum,  commanding  left  wing, 
army  of  Georgia ;  of  General  Williams,  command- 
ing Twentieth  army  corps ;  and  of  Colonel  Robin- 
son, commanding  brigade,  for  the  handsome  man- 
ner in  which  they  executed  the  affair.  As  all  in 
the  command  behaved  equally  well,  I  can  mention 
no  names ;  I,  however,  here  wish  to  make  men- 
tion of  the  gallant  conduct  and  efficient  service 
rendered  on  this  occasion  by  Captains  Wallace 
and  Herrick  of  Colonel  Robinson's  staff,  who  were 
detailed  to  assist  me  in  the  enterprise. 

During  the  siege  of  Savannah,  from  the  tenth 
to  the  twenty-first  of  December,  at  which  time 
the  enemy  evacuated  Savannah,  the  regiment  was 
engaged  in  the  ordinary  siege  duties,  building 
works,  etc.,  without  any  engagement  with  the 
enemy  or  casualties  therefrom.  On  the  twenty- 
third,  we  moved  in  and  took  position  on  the  bank 
of  the  Savannah  River,  about  two  miles  above  the 


city,  and  are  now  engaged  in  preparing  for  future 
operations.  Since  arriving  near  Savannah,  we 
have  had  but  very  limited  supplies  of  rations  or 
forage,  and  we  are  now  suffering  much  for  sub« 
sistence,  the  men  receiving  little  else  than  small 
rations  of  rice,  and  our  public  and  private  ani- 
mals almost  nothing  at  all.  It  is  probable  that 
this  is  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  landing  supplies 
from  the  fleet. 

The  health  and  spirits  of  the  men  were  never 
better  than  during  the  past  campaign,  the  average 
daily  number  requiring  medical  attendance  being 
about  ten.  The  casualties  during  the  campaign 
were  one  man  severely  injured  while  destroying 
railroad,  one  killed  and  three  wounded  by  the 
enemy,  and  three  captured  while  foraging,  two 
of  whom  have  since  escaped  and  returned  to 
the  regiment.  No  sick  were  left  on  the  road. 
Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  H.  West, 

Colonel  Commanding  Regiment. 
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LIEUTENANT-COLONEL   THOMSON'S   REPORT. 

Headquarters  Eighty-second  Regiment  Ohio 
Veteran  Volunteer  Infantry, 
Near  Savannah,  Georgia,  December  27, 1864. 

Captain  A.  E.  Lee,  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General  : 

Captain  :  In  compliance  with  circular  from 
headquarters  First  division  Twentieth  corps,  I 
have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of 
the  part  taken  by  my  command  in  the  various 
foraging  expeditions  sent  out  from  Atlanta,  and 
also  in  the  recent  campaign. 

The  Eighty-second  regiment  formed  a  part  of 
the  advance  force  which  occupied  Atlanta  on  the 
second  day  of  September,  and  at  that  time  was 
temporarily  attached  to  the  command  of  Brigadier- 
General  Knipe.  The  First  division,  of  which  the 
Eighty-second  regiment  formed  a  part,  remained 
encamped  in  Atlanta  from  the  time  of  its  occu- 
pation by  our  forces  until  the  fifteenth  November. 
The  enemy,  having  interrupted  our  line  of  com- 
munication with  the  rear,  various  foraging  expe- 
ditions were  sent  out  south  of  Atlanta,  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  forage  and  provisions.  The 
brigade  to  which  the  regiment  is  attached  was 
sent  out  on  two  of  these  expeditions  ;  the  first 
expedition  under  command  of  Colonel  Robinson, 
commanding  Third  brigade,  First  division,  and 
the  second  under  command  of  Brigadier-General 
Geary. 

On  these  expeditions,  the  regiment  loaded  five 
hundred  and  forty  wagons  of  corn  and  provender. 
In  addition,  the  following  supplies  :  Fifty  bushels 
potatoes,  twenty -five  head  of  hogs,  fifteen  head  of 
sheep,  six  head  of  cattle,  and  twenty  gallons  of 
molasses. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  ninth  of  Novem- 
ber, the  enemy,  in  small  force,  made  an  attack  on 
our  picket-line  south  of  Atlanta.  The  Third  bri- 
gade was  sent  to  the  attacked  point,  but  before 
getting  into  position,  the  enemy  were  repulsed, 
and  the  brigade  returned  to  its  encampment. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  of  November,  the  regiment 
left  its  camp  in  Atlanta,  and  entered  upon  the 
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campaign  which  ended  with  the  capture  and  oc- 
cupation of  Savannah  by  our  forces. 

During  the  campaign,  the  troops  were  princi- 
pally subsisted  off  the  country  through  which  we 
passed. 

On  the  sixteenth,  we  reached  and  commenced 
destroying  the  railroad  near  Stone  Mountain.  My 
regiment  here  destroyed  about  two  miles  of  the 
road.  But  small  forces  of  the  enemy  were  met, 
and  until  our  arrival  before  Savannah,  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  regiment  to  take  a  position  in  line 
of  battle  but  twice.  The  first  time  was  near  San- 
dersville,  on  November  twenty-fifth.  We  met  the 
enemy  late  in  the  afternoon.  The  fighting  (which 
was  nothing  more  than  skirmishing)  was  princi- 
pally done  by  our  advance  cavalry.  The  Third 
brigade  was  in  advance,  and  formed  in  line  of 
battle.  We  encamped  in  line,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing the  Second  brigade  took  the  advance,  the 
Third  brigade  following.  The  enemy  made  but 
very  little  opposition,  and  we  had  no  difficulty  in 
occupying  Sandersville.  From  this  place,  we 
moved  to  Tennille  Station,  (November  thirteenth,) 
and  destroyed  about  half  a  mile  of  the  railroad. 

On  the  twenty-seventh,  we  reached  Davisboro 
Station,  on  the  Georgia  Central  Railroad,  and 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth  com- 
menced destroying  the  railroad.  We  destroyed 
about  three  miles  of  the  road,  and  at  night  went 
into  camp  at  Station  No.  Eleven.  The  Third  bri- 
gade, at  this  point,  was  detached  from  the  corps, 
for  the  purpose  of  guarding  the  corps  train.  On 
the  thirtieth,  we  crossed  the  Little  Ogeechee,  sev- 
eral miles  above  the  railroad,  in  consequence  of 
the  destruction  of  the  bridge,  and  encamped  near 
the  east  bank  of  the  river. 

We  marched  and  crossed  the  Augusta  Branch 
Railroad  on  the  third  day  of  December,  leaving 
Millen  to  our  right.  On  the  fifth,  our  regiment 
was  sent  two  miles  from  camp,  with  orders  to 
destroy  two  mills.  I  destroyed  the  mills,  and 
returned  to  camp.  From  this  time  until  the  ninth, 
nothing  worthy  of  note  occurred.  On  the  ninth, 
we  found  the  enemy  in  considerable  force  in  our 
front.  They  were  in  a  strong  position,  had  for- 
tifications with  two  pieces  of  artillery,  and  their 
front  and  right  was  protected  by  a  swamp.  The 
Thirty -first  Wisconsin  and  Sixty-first  Ohio  were 
thrown  forward,  and  succeeded  in  passing  through 
this  swamp,  and  attacked  the  enemy  in  the  rear 
and  right.  The  Eighty-second  Ohio  was  thrown 
forward  as  a  support,  but  before  my  regiment 
succeeded  in  passing  through  this  swamp,  the 
Thirty-first  Wisconsin  and  Sixty-first  Ohio  had 
attacked  and  routed  the  enemy.  On  the  tenth, 
having  reached  Monteith,  a  station  on  the  Savan- 
nah and  Charleston  Railroad,  the  Third  brigade 
was  ordered  to  commence  and  effectually  destroy 
as  much  of  this  road  as  possible.  The  Eighty- 
second  Ohio  regiment  destroyed  about  three  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  road,  and  also  the  station-house. 
The  same  day,  having  reached  the  enemy's  lines 
in  front  of  Savannah,  the  brigade  took  up  a  po- 
sition with  three  regiments  in  line  of  battle,  with 
the  Second  brigade  on  the  right.  My  regiment 
was  on  the  front  line,  connecting  with  the  Thirty- 


first  Wisconsin  on  the  right,  and  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Forty-third  New- York  on  the  left.  On 
the  eleventh,  the  brigade  was  moved  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  left,  the  regiments  occupying  the 
same  positions  in  line. 

On  the  thirteenth,  the  brigade  was  moved  about 
three  miles  to  the  rear,  where  a  second  or  rear- 
line  was  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  rear.  The  Eighty-second  occupied  the  right 
of  this  line,  my  pickets  connecting  with  those  of 
the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-third  New-York  on 
my  left.  My  command  occupied  this  position 
until  the  surrender  of  Savannah  and  its  occupa- 
tion by  our  forces.  The  regiment  entered  its  pre- 
sent encampment  on  the  twenty-third  December, 
connecting  on  the  right  with  the  One  Hundred 
and  Forty-third  New- York,  and  on  the  left  with 
the  Thirty-first  Wisconsin.  During  this  cam- 
paign, my  command  has  captured  thirteen  head  of 
horses,  twenty-five  head  of  mules,  thirty  head  of 
cattle,  one  hundred  and  fifty  head  of  hogs,  thirty- 
five  head  of  sheep,  two  hundred  pounds  sugar, 
fodder  four  tons,  two  hundred  bushels  of  corn, 
two  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  bushels  of  corn-meal,  one  thou- 
sand pounds  of  flour,  one  hundred  and  sixty  gal- 
lons of  molasses,  and  chickens  and  turkeys  in- 
numerable. My  command  also  captured  thirty 
negroes,  and  destroyed,  in  all,  six  miles  of  rail- 
road and  one  hundred  and  fifty  bales  of  cotton, 
and  burned  two  cotton-gins. 

I  am,  Captain,  very  respectfully, 

D.  Thomson, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Commanding  Regiment. 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  WATKINS'S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  One  Hundred  and  Forty-third  Regiment,  ) 

New- York  Volunteer  Infantry,  v 

Near  Savannah,  Georgia,  December  26, 1864.      ) 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  operations  of  this  regiment  from 
the  occupation  of  Atlanta  to  the  present  time. 

After  the  possession  of  Atlanta  by  our  forces, 
the  regiment  went  into  camp  on  the  east  side  of 
the  city.  While  in  this  camp,  company  and  bat- 
talion drills  were  held,  estimates  forwarded  for 
clothing,  equipage,  and  stores,  to  furnish  the 
command  for  the  "  fine  winter  campaign,"  as  or- 
dered. 

The  regiment  formed  a  portion  of  a  foraging 
expedition  sent  out  under  command  of  Colonel 
Robinson,  September  twentieth.  The  regiment 
loaded  twenty-eight  (28)  wagons  with  corn,  when 
the  expedition  returned  to  camp.  Again,  October 
twenty-sixth,  it  formed  a  part  of  a  foraging  expe- 
dition sent  out  under  charge  of  Brigadier-General 
Geary,  the  regiment  loading  sixty-five  (65)  wagons 
with  corn.  On  the  morning  of  November  fifteenth, 
the  regiment  broke  camp,  and  started  on  the  cam- 
paign just  ended. 

The  effective  force  at  this  time  was  nineteen 
commissioned  officers  and  two  hundred  and  forty- 
four  muskets ;  also  fourteen  unarmed  recruits, 
for  whom  arms  could  not  be  procured  previous  to 
starting.  The  effective  force  at  present,  nineteen 
(19)  commissioned  officers  and  two  hundred  and 
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forty-three  muskets  ;   one  enlisted  man  supposed 
to  be  captured  while  out  with  a  foraging  detail. 

The  number  of  animals  captured  is  as  follows  : 
Eleven  (11)  horses,  twelve  (12)  mules,  and  about 
one  hundred  (100)  cattle.  There  were  also  about 
twenty-five  (25)  negroes  picked  up  on  the  march. 
During  the  time  from  starting  from  Atlanta,  No- 
vember fifteenth  to  December  twenty-first,  there 
was  issued  to  the  command,  of  Government  ra- 
tions, namely,  thirteen  (13)  days'  hard  bread, 
twenty  (20)  days'  coffee,  fifteen  (15)  days'  sugar, 
twenty-six  (26)  days'  salt.  There  were  also  issued 
one  thousand  pounds  of  grain  for  the  animals. 
The  remainder  needed  by  the  regiment  being  for- 
aged from  the  country. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  Watkins, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Commanding  Regiment. 
LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  J.  B.  LE  SAGE'S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  One  Hundred  and  First  Regiment  i 

Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  v 

Savannah,  Georgia,  December  25, 1864.      ) 

Captain  A.  E.  Lee,  Assistant  Adjutant- General 
of  the  Third  Brigade,  First  Division,  Twen- 
tieth Army  Corps : 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  operations  of  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  First  regiment  of  Illinois  volunteers, 
from  the  occupation  of  Atlanta  by  the  United 
States  forces,  to  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Sa- 
vannah. 

From  the  second  of  September,  when  Atlanta 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Union  army,  until  the 
twenty-first  of  September,  the  regiment  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  command  remained  quietly  in 
camp.  On  the  twenty-first,  it  was  detailed  on 
duty  in  the  fire  department,  and  remained  on  that 
duty  during  the  whole  time  that  Atlanta  was  oc- 
cupied by  our  forces.  On  the  fifteenth  of  Octo- 
ber, the  regiment  went  with  the  brigade  on  a  for- 
aging expedition  to  Flat  Shoals,  on  which  expe- 
dition the  regiment  was  gone  four  days,  and  load- 
ed thirty-two  wagons  with  forage.  Again,  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  October,  the  regiment  went  with 
the  brigade  on  a  foraging  expedition  to  Berkshire 
Post-Office,  remaining  four  days,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Eighty-second  Ohio  veteran  volun- 
teers loading  sixty  wagons  with  forage.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  time  until  the  commence- 
ment of  the  recent  expedition,  the  regiment  re- 
mained quietly  in  camp. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth  of  November, 
the  regiment  left  the  city  of  Atlanta,  or  rather 
what  was  left  of  the  city  of  Atlanta,  and  started 
on  the  great  raid  through  Georgia,  and  marched 
on  that  day  to  Stone  Mountain,  a  distance  of 
about  fourteen  miles.  On  the  sixteenth,  during 
the  morning,  it  tore  up  and  destroyed  about  half 
a  mile  of  the  railroad  track  on  the  Atlanta  and 
Augusta  road,  and  then  marched  to  the  Yellow  Ri- 
ver about  fifteen  miles,  reaching  camp  about  two 
a.m.  On  the  seventeenth,  we  marched  about  fif- 
teen miles,  encamping  in  the  country  about  one 
o'clock  a.m.  On  the  eighteenth,  we  marched, 
passing  through  Social  Circle  about  noon,  and 
proceeding  nearly  to  Madison,  making  in  all  about 


fifteen  miles.  On  the  nineteenth,  we  marched 
through  Madison,  and  proceeded  on  the  Eatonton 
road,  making  about  ten  miles.  On  the  twentieth, 
we  marched  toward  Eatonton  about  ten  miles, 
reaching  a  point  about  four  miles  from  Eatonton. 
On  the  twenty-first,  we  marched  through  Eaton- 
ton and  on  toward  Milledgeville,  making  about 
fifteen  miles.  On  the  twenty-second,  we  marched 
about  eleven  miles  to  Milledgeville ;  and  on  the 
twenty-third  remained  there.  On  the  twenty- 
fourth,  marched  toward  Hebron,  about  fifteen 
miles.  On  the  twenty  -fifth,  trie  regiment  was  the 
leading  regiment  of  the  corps.  We  marched 
about  four  miles  until  we  reached  Buffalo  Creek, 
where  the  series  of  bridges  were  found  to  have 
been  destroyed.  The  regiment  was  engaged  for 
a  while  in  repairing  these  bridges.  About  noon, 
a  party  of  rebel  cavalr}'-  having  been  stirred  up 
across  the  creek,  the  right  wing  of  the  regiment 
was  sent  across  to  attend  to  them.  About  two 
o'clock,  the  bridges  being  completed,  we  crossed 
over,  where  one  of  the  companies  rejoined  us,  and 
the  other  four  were  left  to  guard  the  crossing, 
until  the  Second  division  of  the  corps  should 
come  over.  With  six  companies  we  marched 
ahead  about  two  miles  farther,  when  a  brisk  cav- 
alry skirmish  was  stirred  up  in  front,  and  a  large 
number  of  "  bummers"  made  a  rapid  retreat  from 
the  front.  The  regiment  was  promptly  formed  in 
line  of  battle  to  the  right  of  the  road,  and  then 
advanced  about  two  hundred  yards,  when  we 
were  ordered  to  encamp  for  the  night.  On  the 
twenty-sixth,  we  marched  toward  Sandersville. 
After  proceeding  about  two  miles,  the  regiment 
was  sent  to  the  right  about  half  a  mile,  to  dis- 
lodge some  guerrillas,  which  we  did,  and  we  also 
destroyed  a  gin  and  about  one  hundred  bales  of 
cotton,  after  which  we  rejoined  the  column  and 
marched  to  Sandersville,  and  thence  to  Powers' s 
on  the  Macon  and  Savannah  Railroad,  where  we 
encamped  for  the  night,  having  marched  about 
twelve  miles.  On  the  twenty-seventh,  we  march- 
ed to  Davisboro,  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles, 
having  to  make  a  detour  to  avoid  a  swamp.  On 
the  twenty- eighth,  we  marched  along  the  rail- 
road to  Spiers'  s,  tearing  up  the  track  to  within 
three  miles  of  that  place.  I  am  unable  to  state 
how  much  the  regiment  tore  up  during  the  day, 
but  should  say,  that  of  eleven  regiments  engaged 
in  the  destruction  of  seven  miles,  it  did  its  full 
proportion.  On  the  twenty-ninth,  we  went  back 
about  three  miles,  and  finished  the  destruction  of 
the  railroad  to  Spiers's,  doing  about  one  sixth  of 
the  destruction.  We  then  marched  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Louisville  about  twelve  miles.  On  the 
thirtieth,  we  marched  to  where  the  Third  division 
was  in  camp,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  east  of 
Louisville,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ogeechee 
River,  having  made  a  march  of  about  eighteen 
miles.  On  the  first  of  December,  we  marched  in 
the  direction  of  Millen,  about  fifteen  miles,  reach- 
ing camp  about  one  o'clock  a.m.  On  the  second, 
we  marched  about  fifteen  miles  to  Buckhead 
Church.  On  the  third,  we  marched  about  fifteen 
miles,  passing  about  three  miles  north  of  Millen, 
and  marching  in  the  direction  of  Sylvania.     On 
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the  fourth,  we  marched  about  twelve  miles.     On 
the  fifth,  marched  two  and  a  half  miles,  and  went 
into  camp  about  eleven  p.m.  On  the  sixth,  march- 
ed about  eight  or  ten  miles  toward  Springfield. 
On  the  seventh,  seven  companies  were  detached 
to  go  back  after  forage  with  wagons,  which  they 
loaded,    and   rejoined  the  regiment  that  night, 
which   had   marched   about   ten    miles    toward 
Springfield.  On  the  eighth,  we  marched  to  Spring- 
field, four  miles,  and  from  there  toward  Monteith, 
about  twelve  miles.     On  the  ninth,  we  marched 
toward  Monteith  Station,  on  the  Savannah  and 
Charleston  Railroad.    About  two  p.m.,  we  reach- 
ed a  swamp,  where  the  rebels  had  obstructed  the 
road  with  felled  timber,  and  commanded  the  road 
with  artillery,  placed  in  a  couple  of  redoubts  on 
the  other  side.    The  Sixty-first  Ohio  veteran  vol- 
unteers   and  Thirty-first  Wisconsin  volunteers 
of  our  brigade  were  sent  to  the  left  to  wade  the 
swamp  and  flank  the  rebel  position.     This  they 
did  splendidly.      At  the  first  fire  which  they 
opened,  the  rest  of  the  brigade  rushed  forward 
to  their  assistance,  but  they  had  completed  the 
task  and  held  the  forts ;  the  rebels,  unfortunately, 
making  good  their  retreat.     We  camped  for  the 
night  around  the  forts,  having  marched  about 
eight  miles.     On  the  tenth,  we  marched  to  Mon- 
teith Station,  where  we  tore  up  the  railroad,  com- 
pletely destroying  about  twice  the  length  of  the 
regiment,  and  then  marched  to  where  the  rebel 
line  of  works  around  the  city  of  Savannah  con- 
fronted us,  a  distance  of  about  nine  miles.    Here 
we  went  into  position.     Late  in  the  evening,  the 
regiment  was  sent  out  to  hold  a  road,  while  the 
Forty-sixth  Pennsylvania  veteran  volunteers  pro- 
ceeded to  the  river  on  a  reconnoissance.     On  the 
eleventh,  we  changed  position,  moving  farther  to 
the  left.     About  nine  o'clock  p.m.,  I  was  order- 
ed, with  my  own  regiment  and  the  Eighty-second 
Illinois  volunteers   and  Sixty-first  Ohio  veteran 
volunteers,  to  proceed  to  the  rear  of  the  train 
and  guard  the  train,  against  which  the  rebel  cav- 
alry, under  Wheeler,  were  said  to  be  demonstrat- 
ing.    I  reached  the  point  designated  about  one 
a.m.,  and  went  into  position.    We  remained  here 
until  the  thirteenth,  when  the  rest  of  the  brigade 
came  out,  and  with  a  slight  change  of  position 
we  went  into  camp,  building  a   strong  line  of 
breastworks.  Here  we  remained  until  the  twenty- 
third,  when  we  moved  to  our  present  position. 
As  to  the  number  of  horses,  mules,  and  cattle 
captured  by  the  regiment,  I  have  no  very  correct 
idea.     We   captured   no  horses,  probably  three 
or  four  mules,  and  as  to  cattle,  I  have  no  idea. 
We  foraged  a  great  deal  of  beef,  we  captured  and 
turned  in  to  the  brigade  commissary  about  twen- 
ty head  of  cattle,  and  in  addition  to  that,  I  should 
estimate  the  number  of  cattle  foraged  by  the  re- 
giment for  their  own  use  at  about  fifty  head,  but 
it  is  mere  guess-work.     We  captured  large  num- 
bers of  hogs,  sheep,  and  various  kinds  of  poultry. 
We  lived  almost  wholly  upon  what  we  foraged. 
Excepting  sugar  and  coffee,  and  occasional  issues 
of  hard  bread,  we  lived  wholly  upon  the  coun- 
try, and  with  but  one  or  two  days'  exception, 
fared,  I  might  say,  for  soldiers,  sumptuously.  As 


to  forage,  our  horses  were  subsisted  wholly  from 
what  we  gathered  on  the  march,  and  they  have 
grown  fat  from  it,  for  they  had  all  they  could  eat. 
As  to  negroes,  I  should  place  the  number  picked 
up  by  the  regiment  at  about  forty. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  state,  that,  so  far  as 
the  regiment  is  concerned,  the  whole  expedition 
was  a  splendid  affair.  I  feel  glad  to  say,  that  I 
have  not  lost  a  man,  killed  or  captured,  and  only 
three  wounded  by  the  accidental  falling  of  rail- 
road iron  upon  them,  while  engaged  in  tearing  up 
the  track,  one  of  them  seriously,  the  others  only 
slightly.  And  I  would  take  this  occasion  to  return 
my  thanks  to  all,  both  officers  and  men,  for  their 
ready  obedience  to  my  orders,  and  for  their  good 
soldierly  conduct  on  the  whole  march. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  very  respectfully, 
your  obedient  servant,  John  B.  Le  Sage, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Commanding  One  Hundred  and  First 
Regiment  Illinois  Volunteers. 

MAJOR    ROLSHAUSEN'S    REPORT. 

Headquarters  Eighty-second  Illinois  Volunteer  ) 

Infantry,  near  Savannah  Georgia,  V 

December  26, 1864.  ) 

Colonel   George  Robinson,    Commanding  Third 
Brigade,  First  Division,  Twentieth  Corps  : 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the 
report  of  operations  of  my  regiment  since  the 
entrance  of  Atlanta  up  to  the  present  moment. 

On  the  fourth  of  September,  1864,  we  did 
strike  tents  at  the  Chattahoochee  River  and  en- 
tered Atlanta  at  eleven  o'clock  a.m.,  where  we 
pitched  camp  on  the  north  side  of  the  city  at  the 
old  inner  rebel  works ;  where  we  stopped  until 
September  twelfth,  when  we  were  detailed  to 
take  charge  of  the  military  confederate  prisoners 
till  October  fourth,  1864.  During  October  six- 
teenth, seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth, 
we  were  ordered  to  go  on  a  foraging  expedition 
in  charge  of  Colonel  Robinson.  On  the  same  we 
loaded  all  wagons  taken  along  with  corn  and 
straw,  also  eatables,  as  sweet  potatoes,  pork,  and 
beef.  Another  foraging  expedition  we  partici- 
pated in,  under  the  command  of  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Geary,  commanding  Second  division,  Twen- 
tieth corps,  on  the  twenty-sixth,  twenty-seventh, 
twenty-eighth,  and  twenty-ninth,  at  which  there 
was  a  similar  result.  We  loaded  up  till  we  re- 
ceived (by  an  order  from  General  Sherman) 
marching  orders. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth  of  No- 
vember, when  we  started  on  (as  we  know  now) 
for  Savannah.  We  encamped  this  night  on  the 
other  side  of  Decatur,  a  little  town  on  the  At- 
lanta and  Augusta  Railroad,  where  we  arrived  at 
eight  o'clock  p.m.  On  the  sixteenth,  we  left  at 
eight  o'clock  a.m.,  and  commenced  to  tear  up 
and  burned  the  railroad  until  four  o'clock  p.m.  ; 
arrived  in  camp  at  twelve  o'clock  p.m.  Marched 
November  seventeenth  and  eighteenth.  On  No- 
vember nineteenth,  we  passed  Madison,  and  camp- 
ed at  one  o'clock  p.m.  Marched  twentieth,  twen- 
ty-first, twenty-second,  and  arrived  at  Milledge- 
ville,  the  capital  of  Georgia,  at  nine  o'clock  p.m. 
Laid  up  November  twenty-third;  and  marched 
November  twenty- fourth,  twenty-fifth,  and  twen- 
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ty-sixth ;  and  destroyed  here  Station  No.  13  of 
the  Augusta  and  Macon  Railroad.  November 
twenty-seventh,  marched  to  Davisboro,  Station 
No.  12.  November  twenty-eighth,  marched  and 
tore  up  railroad  for  ten  miles,  and  camped  at 
Station  No.  11.  November  twenty-ninth,  march- 
ed and  tore  up  two  miles  of  railroad.  Marched 
from  December  first  to  eighth  inclusive.  On 
December  ninth,  marched  two  miles,  and  had  to 
reconnoitre  the  surrounding  country  and  flank 
a  small  body  of  the  enemy  hovering  round  our 
front ;  arrived  in  camp  at  six  o'clock  p.m.  On 
the  tenth,  we  struck  the  Savannah  and  Charles- 
ton Railroad,  destroyed  and  burned  it  up,  near 
the  bridge  over  the  Savannah  River,  and  encamp- 
ed four  and  a  half  miles  from  Savannah.  Decem- 
ber eleventh,  took  position,  but  were  withdrawn 
again  at  ten  o'clock  that  night,  to  protect  the 
trains  from  the  rear.  Remained  here  from  De- 
cember twelfth  to  twenty-second  inclusive.  De- 
cember twenty-third,  we  left  this  camp  and 
moved  into  Savannah,  where  we  arrived  at  one 
o'clock  p.m.,  and  are  now  encamped  on  the  west 
side  of  Savannah. 

Here  I  must  remark  yet,  that  during  the  last 
campaign  our  foraging  parties  have  supplied  the 
regiment  with  a  plentiness  of  sweet  potatoes, 
poultry,  fresh  and  salt  pork,  beef,  forage,  and 
other  eatables  for  men  and  animals.  We  obtain- 
ed about  ten  horses  and  sixteen  mules,  with 
which  we  completed  our  regimental  team,  and 
turned  over  the  rest  to  the  Provost-Marshal  of  the 
brigade.  At  the  same  time  we  picked  up  eleven 
negroes,  which  supplied  the  places  of  officer- 
servants  and  company  cooks,  on  the  latter  end 
of  the  campaign  ;  so  my  command  has  never 
lived  any  better  since  in  service,  as  while  this 
tramp  was  made.  Cotton  and  cotton-presses 
were  also  destroyed  whenever  found,  and  an  or- 
der from  a  superior  officer  was  given. 

Officers  and  enlisted  men  behaved  themselves, 
and  were  as  obedient  to  orders  as  usual. 

F.    H.    ROLSHAUSEN, 

Major  commanding  Eighty-second  Illinois  Volunteers. 

CAPTAIN  JOHN  GARRETT'S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Sixty-first  Ohio  Volunteer  ) 

Infantry,  near  Savannah,  Georgia,       V 

December  26, 1864.  J 

Captain  A.  E.  Lee,  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General,  Third  Brigade,  First  Division,  Twen- 
tieth Army  Corps : 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  operations  of  the  Sixty -first 
Ohio  volunteers  from  the  occupation  of  Atlanta 
to  the  capture  of  Savannah  by  the  National 
forces. 

Entered  Atlanta  September  fourth,  and  occu- 
pied the  intrenchments  of  the  enemy.  On  Oc- 
tober sixth,  was  assigned  to  a  position  on  Peach 
Tree  Creek  road.  During  our  stay  at  this  place 
accompanied  two  foraging  expeditions  :  the  first, 
under  command  of  Colonel  Robinson,  to  Flat 
Rock,  Georgia;  and  the  second,  under  command 
of  Brigadier- General  Geary,  to  Stone  Mountain; 
the  object  being  to  procure  subsistence  for  the 


men  and  animals  of  the  corps.  Started  on  the 
recent  campaign  November  fifteenth,  following 
the  line  of  the  Augusta  Railroad  as  far  as  Madi- 
son, where  we  turned  southward  and  struck  the 
Milledgeville  Railroad  at  Eaton  ton,  and  enterec 
Milledgeville  November  twenty-second.  Resum- 
ed the  march  November  twenty-fourth,  and  on 
the  twenty-sixth  struck  the  Georgia  Central  Rail- 
road and  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  track  near 
Station  No.  13.  November  twenty-seventh,  mov- 
ed eastward  along  the  line  of  the  Georgia  Central 
Railroad,  and  on  the  twenty-eighth  assisted  in 
destroying  the  track  and  bridges  between  Davis- 
boro and  Spiers  Station.  Resumed  the  march 
on  the  twenty-ninth,  and  on  the  thirtieth  crossed 
the  Ogeechee  River.  No  incident  of  importance 
transpired  till  December  ninth,  when  I  was  or- 
dered to  assist  Colonel  West,  Thirty-first  Wis- 
consin volunteers,  to  capture  two  small  forts  of 
the  enemy,  erected  to  command  the  road  at  a 
point  where  it  passed  through  a  dense  swamp 
fourteen  miles  from  Savannah.  We  penetrated 
the  swamp  to  the  left  of  the  road,  and  when 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy,  they  open- 
ed upon  us  with  musketry.  A  charge  was  or- 
dered, and  we  pushed  forward  over  a  formidable 
abattis,  and  entered  one  of  the  forts ;  and  at  the 
same  moment  the  colors  of  the  Thirty-first  Wis- 
consin were  planted  upon  the  other.  The  enemy 
escaped  with  his  artillery.  I  had  one  man 
severely  wounded  in  the  engagement.  December 
tenth,  advanced  and  took  position  before  Savan- 
nah. December  eleventh,  moved  to  the  rear  and 
took  position  near  the  railroad,  seven  miles  from 
Savannah,  for  the  protection  of  the  wagon-trains, 
where  we  remained  until  the  capture  of  the  city. 

During  the  campaign  my  command  captured 
ten  horses  and  thirty  mules,  and  drew  forage 
from  the  country  equal  to  twenty  days'  subsist- 
ence. A  large  quantity  of  cotton  was  destroyed, 
but  as  much  of  it  was  not  in  bales,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  state  the  exact  amount. 

Respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Garrett, 

Captain  commanding  Sixty-first  Ohio  Vet.  Vol.  Infantry. 

BRIGADIER-GENERAL    GEARY'S    REPORT. 

Headquarters  Second  Division,  Twentieth  \ 
Corps,  January  6, 1865.  J 

Lieutenant- Colonel  H.  W.  Perkins,  Assistant  Ad- 
jutant-General, Twentieth  Army  Corps  : 
Colonel  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  operations  of  this  division 
from  the  date  of  the  occupation  of  Atlanta,  Sep- 
tember second,  until  that  of  the  occupation  of 
Savannah,  December  twenty-first,  1864. 

From  the  second  of  September  until  the  fif- 
teenth of  November,  this  command  remained  en- 
camped in  Atlanta,  performing  guard  and  fatigue- 
duty,  and  making  occasional  reconnoissances. 
The  work  performed  and  movements  made  dur- 
ing that  time  are  here  detailed  in  diary  form. 
Two  regiments,  the  One  Hundred  and  Eleventh 
Pennsylvania  veteran  volunteers,  and  the  Sixty- 
sixth  Ohio  veteran  volunteers  were  assigned  to 
special  duty  in  Atlanta — the  former  as  provost- 
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guard,  and  the  latter  reporting  to  Colonel  Beck- 
with,  Chief  Commissary. 

During  the  month  of  September,  nothing  oc- 
curred to  disturb  the  routine  of  camp  life.  About 
the  first  of  October,  a  general  movement  of  all 
the  corps,  excepting  the  Twentieth,  was  made  to 
the  rear  to  meet  certain  movements  of  the  enemy. 
Our  corps  being  left  to  hold  Atlanta,  we  com- 
menced the  construction  of  an'inner  line  of  forts 
and  rifle-pits,  our  camp  still  remaining  near  the 
old  outer  line,  which  we  had  strengthened  and 
improved  by  slashing  and  abattis.  From  the 
third  until  the  twentieth  of  October,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  days,  one  thousand  men  from 
this  division  worked  daily  upon  the  inner  line, 
which  was  formidably  strong. 

The  interruption  of  our  communications  by 
Hood's  army,  had,  by  the  tenth  of  October, 
caused  a  great  scarcity  of  forage  in  Atlanta,  and 
to  prevent  the  total  sacrifice  of  our  horses  and 
mules,  it  became  necessary  to  draw  entirely  upon 
the  surrounding  country. 

The  first  foraging  expedition  for  this  purpose 
was  sent  out  under  my  command  on  the  eleventh 
October. 

October  11. — At  seven  a.m.  I  left  Atlanta,  in 
command  of  a  foraging  expedition,  composed  as 
follows : 

Detachments  from  my  division  under  Colonel 
H.  A.  Barnum,  one  thousand  and  fifty  men ; 
Second  brigade,  First  division,  under  Colonel 
Carman,  one  thousand  and  eighty  men  ;  cavalry, 
under  Colonel  J.  Garrard,  seven  hundred  men ; 
one  battery  under  Lieutenant  Sandy,  four  three- 
inch  rifle-guns ;  four  hundred  and  twenty  wagons 
from  the  different  commands  at  this  post. 

Reached  Flat  Rock  at  six  p.m.,  small  detach- 
ments of  the  enemy's  cavalry  retiring  before  my 
advance. 

Here  I  encamped  and  parked  my  trains,  in  a 
position  strengthened  by  rail  defences  ;  and  from 
this  place  as  a  depot,  my  foraging  operations 
were  conducted. 

October  12. — Crossed  South-River  at  Flat 
Rock,  and  during  the  ■  day  loaded  about  three 
hundred  wagons  within  a  distance  of  three  miles, 
along  the  Fayetteville  road.  These  were  sent  to 
the  temporary  depot. 

About  noon,  one  of  my  cavalry  outposts  was 
attacked  by  a  party  of  the  enemy,  who  were 
driven  off,  two  men  of  Colonel  Garrard's  com- 
mand being  wounded  in  the  affair.  Shortly  be- 
fore dark  the  enemy  attacked  another  outpost, 
and  were  charged  by  a  detachment  of  my  cav- 
alry, who  drove  them  a  mile  and  a  half,  with  a 
loss  of  two  rebels  killed.  I  subsequently  ascer- 
tained that  the  enemy's  main  body  near  me  was 
seven  hundred  strong,  with  two  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery. 

October  13. — At  day-break,  leaving  the  laden 
trains  under  guard  at  the  depot,  I  recrossed  the 
river,  loaded  the  balance  of  my  wagons,  and  at 
eight  p.m.  commenced  my  return  to  Atlanta. 

October  14. — By  one  o'clock  a.m.,  I  reached  a 
point  within  six  miles  of  Atlanta,  where  I  halted 
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and  rested  my  command  until  half-past  six  a.m.  ; 
then  resumed  the  march  and  entered  the  city. 
The  distance  marched  during  the  expedition  was 
fbrty-six  miles  ;  amount  of  corn  brought  to  At- 
lanta, upward  of  ten  thousand  bushels ;  besides 
which,  about  three  thousand  five  hundred  ani- 
mals used  with  my  trains,  and  all  my  men,  were 
amply  subsisted  on  the  country.  Twenty-one 
bales  of  cotton  were  also  brought  in. 

October  16. — Another  foraging  expedition  was 
sent  out  under  command  of  Colonel  Robinson, 
of  the  First  division — one  hundred  men  from  my 
Second  brigade  were  detailed,  and  formed  part 
of  this  force.  After  four  days'  absence,  they  re- 
turned with  their  trains  well  loaded  with  corn. 
October  20  to  24. — Detachments  from  my  com- 
mand were  engaged  taking  up  the  iron,  and  de- 
stroying the  track  on  the  West-Point  Railroad, 
during  which  considerable  skirmishing  took 
place  with  the  rebel  cavalry  near  East-Point. 

October  26. — At  seven  a.m.,  I  left  Atlanta,  in 
command  of  a  foraging  expedition  composed  as 
follows : 

The  Third  brigade  of  my  division,  under  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Van  Voorhes,  nine  hundred  and 
forty -five  men  ;  Third  brigade,  First  division, 
under  Colonel  Robinson,  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred men  ;  Second  brigade,  Third  division,  under 
Major  Brant,  six  hundred  and  forty-two  men  ; 
cavalry,  under  Colonel  Garrard,  four  hundred 
men  ;  two  batteries  under  Captain  Bainbridge ; 
six  hundred  and  seventy-two  wagons  from  the 
different  commands  and  detachments  in  and 
around  Atlanta. 

Reached  Decatur  at  one  p.m.  Learning  here 
that  the  enemy  had  concentrated  a  force  from 
two  to  four  thousand  strong,  between  Stone 
Mountain  and  Lawrenceville,  I  sent  a  request 
to  Major-General  Slocum,  for  a  force  to  be  sent 
to  Stone  Mountain,  with  the  object  of  preventing 
annoyance  on  my  right  flank.  This  request  was 
responded  to  by  sending  my  Second  brigade, 
under  Colonel  Mindil.  Without  delaying  at  De- 
catur, I  detached  the  main  body  of  my  cavalry, 
seven  hundred  infantry,  and  a  section  of  artillery, 
the  whole  under  Colonel  Garrard,  with  orders  to 
proceed  to  Stone  Mountain,  and  hold  the  roads 
and  passes  there.  With  the  rest  of  my  com- 
mand and  train  I  moved  on  the  Lawrenceville 
road  six  miles,  then  passed  to  the  right  over  a 
wood  road,  and  struck  the  main  road  to  Stone 
Mountain,  about  two  miles  from  that  place. 
Here  I  was  joined  by  Colonel  Garrard.  Leaving 
a  strong  cavalry-guard  to  hold  the  village,  I 
moved  on  the  Stone  Mountain  and  Lawrenceville 
road  to  Trickum  Cross-Roads,  near  which  we 
camped  for  the  night. 

Receiving  information  about  nine  p.m.,  that  Col- 
onel Mindil  with  his  command  had  arrived  with- 
in four  miles  of  Stone  Mountain,  I  sent  him  or- 
ders to  push  on  as  near  the  mountain  as  possible, 
and  to  join  me  on  the  following  morning. 

Information  obtained  this  evening  confirmed 
that  I  had  received  at  Decatur  respecting  the 
enemy's  force  in  this  vicinity. 
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October  27. — Early  in  the  morning  my  pickets 
were  attacked  several  times  by  rebel  cavalry  ; 
one  of  my  men  was  killed,  and  another  wounded. 

During  the  day  I  sent  out  portions  of  my 
train  with  strong  escorts,  and  loaded  about  three 
hundred  wagons.  In  the  afternoon  a  regiment 
of  my  cavalry,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Way, 
met  the  enemy  near  Yellow  River,  and  learned 
of  a  considerable  force  being  in  Lawrenceville. 
The  party  first  met  retreated  across  the  river 
and  burned  the  bridge. 

By  my  orders,  Colonel  Way  followed  them, 
crossed  the  river,  and  charged  through  Law- 
renceville, driving  the  enemy  in  confusion. 

Learning  that  abundance  of  forage  could  be 
procured  east  of  the  river,  I  sent  two  hundred 
and  fifty  wagons  with  a  strong  escort,  under 
Colonel  Robinson,  to  cross  and  load  in  the  fields 
beyond.  The  remaining  empty  wagons  I  sent 
to  Colonel  Garrard,  to  be  loaded  near  the  Rock 
Bridge  road,  east  of  Stone  Mountain.  By  three 
p.m.,  all  the  wagons  were  loaded  and  ready  to  re- 
turn. I  then  concentrated  all  my  troops  and 
trains,  and  encamped  them  on  the  Decatur  road, 
two  miles  west  of  Stone  Mountain. 

October  29. — By  one  a.m.,  all  my  wagons  had 
reached  the  camp.  At  seven  a.m.,  I  commenced 
my  return  to  Atlanta,  which  place  my  advance 
reached  about  three  p.m.  As  the  result  of  the 
expedition,  besides  subsisting  my  men  and  ani- 
mals on  the  country,  we  brought  to  Atlanta 
nineteen  thousand  three  hundred  bushels  of  ears 
of  corn,  five  wagon-loads  of  wheat,  four  bales  of 
cotton,  and  about  one  hundred  head  of  cattle, 
which  were  distributed  among  the  different  com- 
mands. I  captured  from  the  enemy  twelve 
prisoners. 

November  1. — Received  orders  to  be  prepared 
for  active  campaign  at  an  hour's  notice,  any  day 
after  the  fourth  instant;  also  to  ship  surplus 
stores  and  baggage  to  the  rear. 

November  4. — Shipped  the  surplus  stores  and 
baggage  of  the  division  to  Nashville. 

November  5. — At  one  p.m.,  received  orders  to 
move- at  two  o'clock,  and  to  encamp  outside  the 
city,  on  the  McDonough  turnpike.  The  entire 
division,  with  all  its  trains,  moved  as  ordered, 
encamping  two  miles  from  the  city. 

November  6. — At  twelve  o'clock,  received  or- 
ders to  return  to  our  camp  in  Atlanta,  and  there 
to  await  further  orders,  keeping  our  trains  load- 
ed for  campaign.  The  order  was  complied  with, 
and  by  night  every  thing  belonging  to  the  com- 
mand was  back  again. 

November  9. — Before  daylight  this  morning 
we  were  roused  by  the  sounds  of  artillery  in 
our  front,  and  found  a  force  of  the  enemy  at- 
tacking my  line,  on  the  East-Point  road.  A 
portion  of  my  pickets  at  that  point  were  driven 
in  by  a  charge  of  dismounted  cavalry  from  Iver- 
son's  brigade  of  Georgia  troops.  This  line  of 
the  enemy  advanced  within  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  of  our  outer  works,  when  they 
received  a  destructive  fire,  and  retreated  hastily. 
In  the  mean  time  they  had  planted  a  battery 
within  four  hundred  yards  of  our  works,  and 


served  it  quite  rapidly  for  an  hour,  but  without 
injuring  a  single  person  in  our  lines  or  camps. 
There  was  no  artillery  in  position  in  my  line 
when  the  attack  commenced,  but  a  battery  was 
soon  sent  down  at  my  request,  and  gave  the  re- 
treating enemy  a  few  shots,  causing  them  to 
hasten  their  departure.  The  whole  affair  lasted 
from  seven  a.m.  to  a  quarter  past  eight. 

The  enemy  left  in  our  hands  two  dead  and 
two  prisoners,  one  of  whom  was  mortally  wound- 
ed. Subsequent  statements  in  the  rebel  news- 
paper accounts  of  the  affair  give  their  entire  loss 
as  about  forty.  There  were  no  casualties  on  our 
side. 

November  11. — Received  to-day  the  orders  an- 
nouncing the  organization  of  the  army  of  Georgia, 
and  the  order  of  Brigadier-General  Williams  upon 
taking  command  of  the  Twentieth  corps,  Major- 
General  Slocum  being  assigned  to  command  the 
left  wing  army  of  Georgia. 

November  15. — In  accordance  with  orders  re- 
ceived on  the  previous  night,  my  division,  with 
the  exception  of  one  regiment,  the  One  Hundred 
and  Eleventh  Pennsylvania  veteran  volunteers, 
broke  camp  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  and 
at  seven  o'clock  moved  out  upon  the  Decatur 
road,  following  the  First  division.  Shortly  after 
passing  beyond  the  old  line  of  rebel  works,  I  was 
obliged  to  halt  on  account  of  the  detention  of 
the  troops  and  trains  in  my  front,  and  several 
hours  elapsed  before  the  road  was  sufficiently 
clear  to  allow  of  my  advance.  Resuming  the 
march,  I  moved  on,  keeping  well  closed  upon  the 
rear  of  the  First  division,  and  halting  for  dinner 
near  Decatur.  After  passing  through  the  village, 
I  took  advantage  of  every  field  to  move  the  head 
of  my  column  parallel  to  the  train  of  the  preced- 
ing division.  The  head  of  column  went  into 
camp  near  Stone  Mountain  about  eleven  p.m. 

The  march  during  the  day  was  continually  de- 
layed by  halts  and  detentions,  caused  by  the 
miserable  character  of  the  animals  in  our  trains. 
The  roads  travelled  were  bad  ;  the  weather  was 
beautiful.  The  distance  marched  during  the  day 
was  fifteen  miles. 

November  16. — I  broke  camp  at  eight  a.m.,  and 
moved  out  in  advance  of  the  corps  ;  crossed  Yel- 
low River  at  Rock  Bridge  at  three  p.m.,  and  went 
into  camp  three  miles  beyond,  having  marched 
during  the  day  ten  miles. 

The  marching  to-day  was  necessarily  slow, 
owing  to  the  bad  character  of  the  roads  and 
bad  condition  of  our  animals.  The  country 
through  which  I  passed  was  for  the  most  part 
poor  and  undulating,  and  east  of  Yellow  River 
the  road  crosses  a  number  of  swampy  streams 
and  steep  ridges. 

November  17. — Moved  from  camp  again  at  five 
o'clock,  in  advance  of  the  corps.  Encamped  for 
the  night  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Ulcofauhatchie 
River,  having  marched  seventeen  miles.  The 
roads  travelled  were  very  good,  and  the  country 
traversed  was  fine. 

November  18. — Moved  at  five  a.m.,  my  division 
still  in  the  advance ;  crossed  the  Ulcofauhatchie 
River,  struck  the  Georgia  Railroad  at  Social  Cir- 
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cle,  east  of  which  place  we  destroyed  consider- 
able of  the  track,  and  passed  through  Rutleti&e 
Station  at  noon,  near  which  place  we  halted  for 
dinner.  At  this  place  destroyed  the  depot, 
water-tank,  and  other  railroad  buildings,  and  tore 
up  and  burned  the  track.  Encamped  for  the 
night  within  two  miles  of  Madison,  having 
marched  eighteen  miles.  The  roads  from  Social 
Circle  to  Madison  were  excellent,  and  the  coun- 
try was  much  superior  to  that  previously  passed 
through.  Forage  was  abundant  on  every  side, 
and  during  the  day  we  made  captures  of  horses 
and  mules. 

November  19. — In  accordance  with  orders  from 
the  General  commanding  the  corps,  my  command 
was  detached,  and  moved  at  five  a.m.,  unencum- 
bered with  wagons,  leaving  my  whole  train  to  be 
brought  on  with  those  of  the  other  division.  I 
passed  through  Madison  before  daylight,  and 
moved  along  the  road  parallel  to  the  Georgia 
Railroad,  halting  for  dinner  at  Buck  Head  Sta- 
tion, where  I  destroyed  the  water-tank,  station 
engine,  and  all  the  railroad  buildings.  After 
marching  a  mile  beyond  the  station,  I  again  halt- 
ed, and  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  railroad,  also 
a  large  quantity  of  cord-wood  and  other  railroad 
materials.  At  Buck  Head  Station  my  advance 
exchanged  shots  with  the  enemy's  scouts.  I  sent 
on  a  detachment  in  advance  of  the  main  body  to 
drive  these  scouts  and  whatever  there  might  be 
of  the  enemy's  cavalry  in  the  vicinity  across  the 
Oconee,  and  to  burn  the  railroad  bridge  across 
the  river  ;  also  another  detachment  several  miles 
above,  to  destroy  a  large  mill  and  the  ferry-boats 
across  the  Apalachee.  Both  of  these  parties 
were  successful ;  the  railroad  bridge,  which  was 
a  fine  structure  about  four  hundred  yards  long 
and  sixty  feet  high  from  the  water,  and  was  ap- 
proached by  several  hundred  yards  of  trestle- 
work  at  each  end,  was  thoroughly  destroyed. 
At  Blue  Spring  I  halted,  and  set  my  troops  to 
work  destroying  railroad.  Here,  at  night,  en- 
camped on  the  plantation  of  Colonel  Lee  Jordan, 
on  which  I  found  two  hundred  and  eighty  bales 
of  cotton  and  fifty  thousand  bushels  of  corn 
stored  for  the  rebel  government.  All  the  cotton 
and  the  most  of  the  corn  was  destroyed.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  my  command  destroyed  elsewhere 
during  the  day  two  hundred  and  fifty  bales  of 
cotton  and  several  cotton-gins  and  mills.  I  also 
destroyed  in  all  to-day  about  five  miles  of  rail- 
road and  a  large  quantity  of  railroad-ties  and 
string-timbers. 

November  20. — Moved  at  seven  a.m.  ;  the  wea- 
ther rainy,  the  roads  very  deep  and  swampy. 
Leaving  the  railroad,  I  moved  toward  the  Oconee, 
which  was  reached  two  miles  below  the  railroad 
bridge,  and  then  moved  down  parallel  to  the 
river  to  Park's  Mill,  which  was  burned.  The 
bridge  across  the  river  at  this  place  had  been 
previously  washed  away,  and  ferry-boats  were 
used  at  the  crossing.  These  I  destroyed.  Some 
annoyance  was  experienced  as  we  moved  along 
the  river-bank  from  squads  of  rebel  cavalry  on 
the  opposite  shore.  They  were,  however,  soon 
driven  off.     A  small  party  sent  out  from   my 


command  crossed  the  river  near  the  burnt  bridge, 
and  went  on  foot  seven  miles,  to  Greensboro, 
driving  a  small  force  of  cavalry  through  the  town, 
and  taking  possession  of  it.  After  remaining  in 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  town  for  several 
hours,  and  having  convinced  the  inhabitants  that 
the  most  of  General  Sherman's  army  was  close 
by,  with  designs  upon  Augusta,  this  little  party 
returned  safely,  recrossing  the  river  in  canoes. 
I  learned  the  next  day  that  the  enemy  were  tear- 
ing up  the  Georgia  Railroad  at  Union  Point, 
seven  miles  east  of  Greensboro,  apparently  being 
possessed  with  the  idea  that  General  Sherman's 
army  was  moving  on  Augusta,  and  using  the 
railroad  as  it  came.  From  all  I  could  learn,  then 
and  since,  it  is  my  opinion  that  my  small  com- 
mand could  at  that  time  have  penetrated  to  Au- 
gusta, without  serious  opposition. 

Leaving  Park's  Mill,  and  having  crossed  Sugar 
Creek,  I  came  to  Glade's  Cross-Roads,  when  I 
took  the  one  leading  to  the  left ;  moving  one  and 
a  half  miles  on  this  road,  I  again  turned  to  the 
left  on  a  smaller  one,  and  encamped  at  dark  near 
the  large  tannery  and  shoe  factory  and  store 
owned  by  James  Denham,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive establishments  of  the  kind  in  the  South. 
Most  of  the  leather  stock  and  goods  had  been 
carried  off;  a  few  boxes  of  shoes  and  leather 
were  found  hidden  in  a  barn,  and  were  turned 
over  to  the  quartermaster's  department  for  issue. 
My  skirmishers  and  foraging  parties  during  this 
day's  march  spread  through  all  the  country  be- 
tween the  Oconee  and  the  route  of  march  taken 
by  the  rest  of  the  corps.  A  large  number  of 
splendid  mules  and  beef  cattle  and  some  horses 
were  captured,  and  the  troops  lived  well  on  the 
produce  of  the  country.  Distance  to-day,  ten 
miles. 

November  21. — A  heavy  rain  fell  all  last  night, 
and  continued  throughout  to-day,  rendering  the 
roads  very  deep  and  the  streams  much  swollen. 
After  entirely  destroying  Denham's  tannery  and 
factory,  I  moved  at  eight  a.m.  on  the  road  to 
Philadelphia  Church  ;  reaching  which,  I  took  the 
Milledgeville  road,  crossed  Crooked  Creek,  and 
encamped  at  the  forks  of  the  road,  one  leading  to 
Dennis  Mill  and  Station,  the  other  to  Waller's 
Ferry,  at  the  mouth  of  Little  River.  A  very  heavy 
cold  rain  fell  all  day,  and  marching  was  quite 
difficult.  The  country  passed  through  was  a 
rich  one,  and  supplies  were  abundant.  Distance 
marched,  eight  miles.  The  rain  ceased  toward 
night,  and  the  air  become  very  cold.  Among 
our  captures  to-day  was  Colonel  White,  of  the 
Thirty-seventh  Tennessee  regiment.  He  had 
been  in  command  of  the  post  at  Eatonton,  and  in 
attempting  to  escape  from  the  other  column  of 
our  troops,  fell  into  my  hands. 

November  22. — The  weather  was  extremely 
cold.  Moved  at  six  a.m.,  taking  the  road  to 
Dennis  Station,  having  previously  ascertained 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  my  command  to 
cross  Little  River  below  the  crossing  of  the  rail- 
road, there  being  no  bridge,  and  the  ferry-boats 
having  been  destroyed  by  the  inhabitants. 
Crossed    Rooty   Creek  at    Dennis    Mill.      The 
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stream  here  was  quite  large,  and  over  it  I  con- 
structed a  foot-bridge  for  the  infantry,  fording  it 
with  horses,  artillery,  and  ambulances.  Burned 
the  mill  and  a  cotton-gin  and  press  in  the  vicini- 
ty, destroying  a  large  amount  of  grain  and  cotton. 
Moved  on  to  the  railroad,  which  I  reached  at 
Dennis  Station,  and  where  I  found  the  rear  of 
the  train  of  the  other  divisions  just  passing. 
Moved  on  in  rear  of  the  train  to  Little  River, 
where  I  received  orders  to  advance  immediately 
to  Milledgeville ;  accordingly  crossed  the  river 
on  the  pontoon-bridge,  passing  the  trains  with 
much  difficulty,  and  reached  Milledgeville  at 
dark,  the  other  division  having  already  encamped. 
Having  passed  through  the  town,  I  crossed  the 
Oconee  on  the  large  bridge,  and  went  into  camp 
on  the  left  of  the  First  division,  with  my  left 
resting  near  the  river.  Marched  during  the  day 
twenty  miles.     Weather  to-night  intensely  cold. 

November  23. — Remained  in  camp.  In  the  af- 
ternoon, sent  out  my  Third  brigade  to  the  Gordon 
and  Milledgeville  Railroad,  where  I  remained 
until  dark,  destroying  track. 

November  24. — In  accordance  with  orders,  mov- 
ed at  seven  a.m.,  but  finding  the  road  completely 
blockaded  with  trains,  I  did  not  get  my  column 
fairly  in  motion  until  ten  o'clock.  Just  before 
dark,  crossed  Town  Creek,  the  bridge  over  which 
was  very  bad,  and  went  into  camp  near  Gum 
Creek  ;  the  First  division  being  encamped  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  advance,  the  Third 
division  about  the  same  distance  in  my  rear.  The 
road  travelled,  although  rather  hilly,  was  in  the 
main  good.  Marched  during  the  day  fourteen 
miles. 

November  25. — Moved  at  half-past  six  a.m.,  and 
marched  about  half  a  mile,  when  I  came  upon 
the  trains  preceding  me,  not  yet  drawn  out  of 
park,  and  was  obliged  to  halt  until  nine  o'clock, 
when  I  moved  steadily  forward  until  reaching 
Buffalo  Creek,  where  I  found  the  troops  and  trains 
of  the  First  division  halted.  This  creek  is  an 
extensive,  heavily  timbered,  swampy  stream,  be- 
ing nearly  half  a  mile  wide  where  the  road  passes 
through  it.  The  stream  or  swamp  is  here  divid- 
ed into  eight  channels,  which  are  spanned  by  as 
many  bridges,  varying  in  length  from  thirty  to 
one  hundred  feet  each.  Between  these,  earthen 
causeways  are  thrown  up.  These  bridges  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  and  were  recon- 
structed by  two  o'clock  p.m.,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Captain  Poe,  Chief  Engineer  on  the 
staff  of  Major-General  Sherman.  By  dark,  the 
road  in  my  front  was  clear,  and  I  crossed  my 
command,  encamping  for  the  night  one  and  a  half 
miles  east  of  the  creek.  The  crossing,  in  the  ex- 
treme darkness  of  the  night,  and  through  the 
swampy  roads  east  of  the  creek,  was  a  very  la- 
borious one.  During  the  night,  shots  were  ex- 
changed between  my  pickets  and  some  of  Wheel- 
er's cavalry.     Distance  marched,  nine  miles. 

November  26. — Moved  at  six  a.m.  After  march- 
ing about  two  miles,  came  up  with  the  trains  pre- 
ceding me,  which  had  not  yet  left  park.  Here  I 
parked  my  trains,  being  detained  for  two  hours. 
Marching  two  miles  further,  again  found  the  trains 


in  park,  and  the  troops  of  the  First  division  skir- 
mishing with  Wheeler's  cavalry,  and  driving  them 
through  Sandersville.  Moved  on  to  Sandersville, 
where  I  parked  my  trains,  and  having  left  them 
under  charge  of  Third  division,  proceeded  to  Ten- 
nille,  (Station  No.  Thirteen,  on  the  Central  Rail- 
road.) Upon  reaching  the  railroad,  I  moved  east- 
ward, destroying  two  miles  of  the  road,  and  went 
into  camp  near  a  school-house  four  miles  east  of 
Tennille.  One  battalion  of  Michigan  Engineers, 
under  Major  Yates,  reported  to  me  for  duty,  as- 
sisted in  the  destruction  of  the  rails,  and  encamp- 
ed with  my  troops  at  night.  Distance  marched, 
thirteen  miles. 

November  27.  —  In  accordance  with  orders, 
moved  this  morning  at  seven  o'clock,  destroying 
the  railroad  for  four  miles  to  a  point  indicated, 
where  a  road  crosses  the  railroad  seven  miles 
from  Station  No.  Thirteen.  From  here,  in  pur- 
suance of  my  orders,  I  marched  to  Davisboro  by 
the  most  direct  road,  and  there  encamped  about 
nine  p.m.     Distance  marched,  twelve  miles. 

November  28. — The  work  of  destroying  the  rail- 
road west  of  Davisboro  from  the  point  indicated 
above,  which  was  assigned,  by  orders,  to  the  First 
division,  had  not  been  performed — that  division 
having  missed  the  route,  and  reached  Davisboro 
without  striking  the  railroad.  Early  this  morn- 
ing, I  received  orders  to  detach  Jones's  brigade 
to  guard  the  headquarters  trains  to  Station  No. 
Eleven,  and  with  my  two  other  brigades  and  a 
battalion  of  Michigan  Engineers,  to  destroy  the 
part  of  the  road  specified  from  Davisboro  west- 
ward. My  orders  were  executed,  and  the  remain- 
ing five  miles  of  road,  with  a  number  of  bridges, 
trestle-work,  and  water-tanks,  were  effectually 
destroyed.  While  my  troops  were  engaged  in 
this  work,  they  were  attacked  by  a  portion  of 
Ferguson's  brigade  of  rebel  cavalry,  who  kept  up 
a  desultory  fire  upon  us  for  an  hour  and  a  half, 
and  were  driven  off  by  my  skirmishers.  They 
wounded  one  of  my  men,  and  captured  four  oth- 
ers who  were  out  foraging.  The  fire  of  my  skir- 
mishers upon  them  was  more  effective,  killing 
three  and  wounding  a  number.  The  country 
through  which  the  railroad  passes,  from  No.  Thir- 
teen to  No.  Eleven,  requires  description.  It  is  a 
continuous  morass,  known  as  Williamson's  Creek 
or  Swamp.  The  stream  is  quite  a  large  one,  run- 
ning in  general  direction  parallel  to  the  railroad, 
and  crossing  it  many  times.  The  land  in  the 
vicinity  on  both  sides  is  soft  and  swampy,  with 
dense  thickets  of  underbrush  and  vines.  Through 
this  swamp  the  railroad  is  constructed  on  an  em- 
bankment of  borrowed  earth,  thrown  up  from  the 
sides,  averaging  from  six  to  ten  feet  in  height. 
The  superstructure  consisted  of  cross-ties  bedded 
in  the  earth,  with  string-timbers  pinned  to  them, 
upon  which  the  iron  rails  were  spiked.  The 
mode  of  destruction  was  to  tear  up,  pile  and  burn 
the  ties  and  string-timbers,  with  the  rails  across, 
which,  when  heated,  were  destroyed  by  twisting. 
Shortly  after  dark,  I  returned  to  Davisboro,  and 
encamped  there  for  the  night.  Distance  travelled 
by  a  portion  of  my  command  to-day,  fifteen  miles. 
November  29. — Moved  at  half-past  six  a.m., 
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following  the  main  Louisville  road  for  seven  miles 
to  Fleming's  house  ;  there  turning  square  to  the 
right  hy  a  small  road,  moved  eight  miles  to 
Spiers  Station,  (No.  Eleven,)  which  I  reached 
at  one  o'clock.  After  a  short  halt  for  dinner, 
moved  on,  following  the  road  toward  Station  No. 
Ten,  and  encamped  about  seven  p.m.  on  the  east 
side  of  a  small  creek  which  crossed  the  road  six 
miles  from  Station  No.  Eleven,  the  camp  of  the 
First  division  being  about  one  mile  and  a  half  in 
advance  of  mine.  The  roads  travelled  to-day 
were  generally  good,  and  quite  dry  and  hard  west 
of  Spiers  Station ;  east  of  that  place,  there  was 
considerable  swamp  and  marshy  ground.  The 
country  through  which  we  passed  on  the  Louis- 
ville road  was  excellent,  the  plantations  being 
large  and  the  buildings  fine.  After  leaving  that 
road,  the  country  is  poorer,  and  appears  to  be 
newly  settled.  Distance  travelled  was  twenty- 
one  miles. 

November  30. — Marched  at  six  a.m.,  and  reach- 
ing the  encampment  of  the  First  division,  found 
the  troops  had  not  yet  left.  At  half-past  ten,  fol- 
lowed that  division  north  toward  Louisville,  leav- 
ing Jones's  brigade,  which  was  then  about  three 
and  a  half  miles  distant,  at  the  railroad  bridge 
across  the  Ogeechee,  to  destroy  that  and  the 
wagon-bridge  across  the  river,  and  then  to  follow 
to  Louisville.  After  halting  a  few  hours  for  din- 
ner, and  to  repair  the  bridge  over  the  Ogeechee, 
which  had  been  partly  burned  b}'  the  rebel  cav- 
alry, we  crossed  the  river  and  encamped,  at  dark, 
two  miles  beyond,  on  the  east  side  of  Big  Creek, 
on  a  high  hill  overlooking  miles  of  the  country, 
and  two  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Louisville.  The 
country  on  both  sides  of  the  Ogeechee  is  an  ex- 
tensive swamp,  with  thick,  tangled  growth.  These 
swamps,  however,  have  good  sandy  bottoms,  and 
it  was  not  difficult  to  pass  through  them.  The 
distance  marched  was  ten  miles. 

December  1. — Moved  at  seven  a.m.,  my  division 
leading,  following  the  road  toward  Millen.  My 
advance  was  preceded  by  the  Ninth  Illinois  mount- 
ed infantry.  Crossed  Big  Dry  Spring  and  Baker's 
Creeks,  passing  through  the  Camp  of  Carlin's  di- 
vision of  the  Fourteenth  corps,  west  of  Baker's 
Creek,  and  encamped  one  and  a  half  miles  from 
Bark  Camp  Creek.  The  country  passed  through 
on  this  day's  march  was  very  swampy,  although 
the  roads  in  the  main  were  very  good.  The  fa- 
cilities for  forage  were  not  as  ample  as  on  the 
previous  days,  the  plantations  being  comparative- 
ly few ;  and  although  these  few  bore  marks  of 
having  been  well  cultivated,  the  stock  and  pro- 
visions had  been  mostly  removed.  The  distance 
travelled  was  thirteen  miles. 

December  2.  — My  division,  still  retaining  the 
advance,  moved  at  six  a.m.,  and  crossing  Bark 
Camp  Creek,  moved  easterly  in  the  direction  of 
Buck  Head  Creek,  which  I  reached  about  noon. 
The  roads  travelled  were  excellent,  following  the 
course  of  a  low  dividing  ridge.  Passed  but  few 
plantations  ;  among  these  was  that  of  Dr.  Jones, 
about  five  miles  west  of  Buck  Head  Creek — one 
of  the  finest  in  this  part  of  Georgia.  Upon  ap- 
proaching the  creek,  I  found  a  number  of  rail  de- 


fences, which  had  been  erected  a  few  days  pre- 
vious during  a  fight  between  the  cavalry  of  Kil- 
patrick  and  Wheeler.  The  bridge  was  destroyed, 
and  the  enemy's  pickets  fired  upon  us  from  the 
eastern  bank.  These  were  soon  driven  away  by 
a  regiment  of  my  command,  and  the  bridge  was 
reconstructed  by  the  Michigan  Engineers.  I  cross- 
ed it  with  my  advance  at  three  p.m.,  and  encamp- 
ed on  the  east  side  of  the  creek,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Buck  Head  Church. 

December  3. — My  division  having  been  assign- 
ed the  rear  of  the  corps,  did  not  leave  camp  until 
eleven  a.m.,  when  I  moved,  following  closely  the 
rear  of  the  Third  division.  Colonel  Dustin's  bri- 
gade, of  that  division,  having  been  directed  to 
report  to  me,  was  assigned  the  charge  of  the  train 
of  Kilpatrick's  cavalry,  which  was  given  me  to 
guard.  Lieutenant  Newkirk's  battery  was  also 
under  my  orders,  and  was  placed  in  rear  of  my 
Third  brigade,  which  followed  the  trains.  About 
five  miles  north  0f  Millen,  and  not  far  from  the 
railroad,  there  is  a  prison-pen  or  stockade,  in 
which  had,  until  recently,  been  confined  some 
three  thousand  of  our  soldiers.  The  stockade 
was  about  eight  hundred  feet  square,  and  inclos- 
ed nearly  fifteen  acres.  It  was  made  of  heavy 
pine  logs,  rising  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  above 
the  ground  ;  on  the  top  of  these  logs,  at  intervals 
of  some  eighty  yards,  were  placed  sentry-boxes. 
Inside  of  the  stockade,  running  parallel  to  it,  at 
a  distance  from  it  of  thirty  feet,  was  a  fence  of 
light  scantling,  supported  on  short  posts.  This 
was  the  " dead  line"  About  one  third  of  the 
area,  on  the  western  side,  was  occupied  with  a 
crowd  of  irregular  earthen  huts,  evidently  made 
by  the  prisoners. 

In  these  were  lying  unburied  three  of  our  dead 
soldiers,  which  were  buried  by  us.  Through  the 
eastern  part  of  the  pen  ran  a  ravine  with  a  stream 
of  good  water.  The  atmosphere  in  the  inclosure 
was  very  foul  and  fetid.  A  short  distance  outside 
the  stockade  was  a  long  trench,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  a  board  bearing  the  inscription : 
"650  buried  here."  On  rising  ground,  a  short 
distance  south-east  of  the  prison,  were  two 
forts,  not  yet  completed ;  south-west  of  this 
stockade  was  a  smaller  one  in  process  of  con- 
struction. This  prison,  if  indeed  it  can  be  de- 
signated as  such,  afforded  convincing  proofs  that 
the  worst  accounts  of  the  sufferings  of  our  prison- 
ers at  Andersonville,  at  Americus,  and  Millen, 
were  by  no  means  exaggerated.  I  crossed  the 
railroad  about  three  miles  north  of  Millen.  The 
track  at  the  crossing  had  been  destroyed,  and 
the  ties  were  burning,  this  work  having  been 
performed  by  the  troops  preceding.  A  short 
distance  beyond  the  creek,  my  column  and  trains 
became  involved  in  a  long  and  almost  impassable 
swamp.  To  add  to  the  difficulty,  night  closed 
in  before  my  advance  had  crossed,  and  it  was 
with  the  utmost  labor,  and  only  by  the  united 
efforts  of  myself,  officers,  and  troops,  that  I  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  the  wagons  through.  En- 
camped for  the  night  within  three  miles  of  Big 
Horse  Creek,  the  advance  division  of  the  corps 
being  camped  on  the  creek.     The  rear  of  my 
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column  did  not  reach  camp  until  half-past  six 
a.m.  of  the  fourth.  The  distance  marched  dur- 
ing the  day  was  ten  miles. 

December  4. — Moved  at  half-past  seven  a.m., 
still  in  rear  of  the  corps,  and  about  noon  came 
up  with  the  Third  division  trains,  in  park  on  the 
western  side  of  Crooked  Run. 

The  eastern  side  of  this  stream  presents  an 
extensive,  level,  swampy  track  of  land,  across 
which  trains  could  not  pass  until  the  roads  were 
corduroyed.  I  found  the  Michigan  Engineers 
engaged  at  this  work.  The  last  of  the  Third 
division  train  crossed  at  dark.  I  then  crossed 
my  command,  and  by  half-past  eleven  p.m.  had 
encamped  them  about  one  mile  east  of  the  creek, 
leaving  Jones's  brigade  in  camp  on  the  other 
side.  The  weather  continued  fine  —  country 
poor,  roads  good,  excepting  through  the  large 
swamps  at  Big  Horse  Creek  and  Crooked  Run. 
Distance  to-day,  four  miles. 

December  5. — Moved  at  half-past  six  a.m., 
crossed,  during  the  day,  Little  Horse  Creek, 
south  fork  of  Little  Ogeechee  and  Little  Ogee- 
chee,  destroying  all  the  bridges  after  crossing. 
Much  of  the  route  to-day  was  through  swamps 
which  had  to  be  corduroyed  for  my  trains.  At 
the  south  fork  of  Little  Ogeechee,  I  destroyed  a 
large  saw-mill.  Here  we  heard  what  the  in- 
habitants stated  to  be  cannon  in  Charleston  har- 
bor, about  one  hundred  miles  distant.  Weather 
pleasant,  country  poor.  Distance  to-day,  twelve 
miles. 

December  6. — Moved  at  eight  a.m.,  being  the 
Second  division  in  line  of  march ;  was  obliged  to 
halt  twice,  during  the  forenoon,  for  the  trains 
preceding  to  move  out  of  my  way.  After  having 
moved  my  command,  advanced  a  mile,  and  found 
all  the  trains  of  the  Third  division  parked,  and 
waiting  for  a  long  swamp  to  be  corduroyed.  I 
found  but  a  few  men  working  on  the  road,  and 
immediately  set  a  portion  of  my  command  at 
work,  giving  my  personal  superintendence  until 
it  was  finished",  at  dark.  The  Third  division 
trains  then  crossed,  followed  by  my  entire  com- 
mand. Crossed  another  smaller  swamp,  a  short 
distance  beyond,  and  encamped  my  division  on 
good  dry  ground.  The  country  was  better  than 
usual  along  the  route  to-day,  and  foraging  parties 
were  quite  successful.  Weather  warm  and  pleas- 
ant.    Distance,  seven  miles. 

December  7. — The  forenoon  was  rainy.  Moved 
at  seven  a.m.,  and  passed  through  a  succession 
of  terrible  swamps,  the  surface-crust  of  which, 
in  many  places,  would  not  bear  up  either  man  or 
horse.  I  distributed  my  entire  division  along 
the  trains,  so  that  each  brigade,  regiment,  and 
company  had  its  specified  number  of  teams  to 
bring  through.  With  this  arrangement,  under 
the  personal  superintendence  and  efforts  of  my- 
self, my  brigade  commanders  and  my  staff,  but 
little  delay  was  allowed  to  occur,  although  so  bad 
were  the  roads,  that  at  one  time  I  counted  twen- 
ty-four loaded  wagons  sunk  to  the  wagon-beds. 
Mules,  in  some  places,  went  in  nearly  out  of 
sight,  but  the  trains  were  kept  quite  well  closed 
up  through  all  these  difficulties.     Twice,  during 


the  forenoon,  I  halted,  and  massed  my  troops 
and  trains,  until  those  preceding  me  moved  on. 
As  we  approached  Turkey  Creek,  the  road  im- 
proved. About  one  p.m.  the  rain  ceased,  and 
the  sun  shone  out  warm  and  pleasant.  At  two 
p.m.,  reached  Turkey  Creek,  quite  a  wide,  fordable 
stream,  with  good  bottom.  Across  this  creek  the 
corps  pioneers  had  constructed  a  bridge  for  the 
troops,  after  cutting  away  a  quantity  of  timber 
which  had  been  felled  to  hinder  our  progress. 
By  five  p.m.,  the  division  preceding  had  finished 
crossing.  I  then  crossed  my  command,  moved 
three  miles  forward  on  an  excellent  road,  and 
encamped  within  a  half-mile  of  Springfield.  Dis- 
tance, fifteen  miles. 

December  8. — -Received  orders  to  march  in 
advance  of  the  corps  toward  Monteith,  leaving 
my  trains  under  guard  of  the  Third  division. 
Moved  at  six  a.m.  on  a  road  running  south  by 
east  from  Springfield.  After  following  this  road 
six  miles,  was  ordered  to  take  a  small  road 
branching  off  to  the  right,  with  a  view  of  finding 
some  middle  road  to  Monteith.  Followed  this 
road,  general  direction  west  by  south,  for  seven 
miles,  and  encamped  in  the  woods,  about  one 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  Louisville  road,  on 
which  the  Seventeenth  corps  was  then  moving. 
The  looked-for  middle  road  was  not  found  to- 
day. The  roads  were  generally  fair,  although 
we  crossed  several  small  swamps.  In  them  we 
found  timber  felled  across  the  road.  This  was 
removed  by  our  pioneers,  without  delaying  the 
march  more  than  thirty  minutes  at  any  one 
time.  Most  of  our  route,  to-day,  was  through 
pine  forests.  We  passed  a  number  of  plantation 
nouses  in  these  forests,  and  quite  a  large  supply 
of  potatoes,  sugar-cane,  fodder,  mutton,  and 
poultry  was  obtained.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  swamp  water  through  this  region  is  excellent 
for  drinking  purposes,  being  much  superior  to 
the  well  water.  Weather,  to-day,  pleasant.  Dis- 
tance, thirteen  miles. 

December  9. — Moved  at  half-past  eight  a.m., 
following  the  First  division.  At  Zion  Church 
we  struck  the  Louisville  road,  and  there  turned 
to  the  left,  on  the  main  road  running  due  east 
to  Monteith  Station.  At  Monteith  Swamp,  five 
miles  west  of  the  station,  we  found  the  most 
extensive  obstructions  yet  met  with.  The 
swamp  is  a  very  large  one,  about  two  miles  wide 
where  the  road  crosses  it.  Throughout  this  two 
miles  of  crossing,  the  enemy  had  felled  great 
quantities  of  timber,  and  at  the  eastern  side  of 
the  swamp  had  erected  two  small  redoubts  with 
flanking  rifle-pits.  In  these  works  they  had  two 
pieces  of  light  artillery,  supported  by  a  small 
force  of  infantry.  The  artillery  was  so  posted 
as  to  rake  the  road  running  through  the  swamp. 
While  the  division  preceding  me  was  engaged  in 
movements  for  the  dispersion  or  capture  of  the 
force  opposing  us,  my  command  was  halted  and 
massed  at  the  western  side  of  the  swamp.  Re- 
ceiving orders  to  that  effect,  I  sent  Jones's  bri- 
gade rapidly  forward  to  support  Carman's  bri- 
gade, of  the  First  division,  which  was  working 
its  way  through  to   our  right  of  the   enemy's 
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position.  The  services  of  this  brigade  were 
afterward  found  not  to  be  required.  At  dusk, 
my  command  was  encamped  on  good  dry  ground, 
between  the  two  portions  of  Monteith  Swamp. 
Weather,  to-day,  was  fine,  roads  were  excellent. 
Distance,  six  miles. 

SIEGE    OF   SAVANNAH. 

December  10. — Order  of  march  in  the  corps  to- 
dax,  First,  Third,  and  Second  divisions,  the  trains 
of  the  entire  corps  being  guarded  by  my  troops. 
My  command  moved  at  ten  a.m.,  on  the  direct 
road  to  Monteith  Station.  This  road  is  broad, 
solid,  and  perfectly  level.  We  passed  the  two 
redoubts  captured  last  evening,  and  reached  Mon- 
teith Station  on  the  Charleston  Railroad,  ten 
miles  from  Savannah,  at  noon.  Here  the  troops 
preceding  me  had  destroyed  considerable  of  the 
track.  Having  nooned,  I  moved  toward  Savan- 
nah on  the  Augusta  road,  the  advance  of  the 
Fourteenth  corps  coming  in  on  that  road  and 
reaching  Monteith  as  I  left  it. 

The  advance  of  our  corps  having  found  the  en- 
emy behind  their  fortifications  about  three  miles 
from  Savannah,  I  received  orders  to  encamp  for 
the  night  near  the  five-mile  post.  The  trains 
came  forward  and  parked  in  the  woods  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  troops.    Distance  to-day,  ten  miles. 

December  11. — At  seven  a.m.,  Barnum's  bri- 
gade was  sent  to  reconnoitre  between  the  Au- 
gusta road  and  Savannah  River  to  ascertain, ex- 
actly the  enemy's  position  in  that  direction.  The 
duty  was  quickly  performed,  and  their  entire  line 
was  developed  to  the  river,  where  my  skirmishers 
drove  the  enemy  from  an  advanced  work  into 
their  main  line,  capturing  a  few  prisoners.  At 
ten  a.m.,  my  other  brigade  were  brought  up,  and 
my  line  was  established  along  an  old  rice-field 
dyke,  myself  (Barnum's  brigade)  resting  on  the 
river  bank,  my  right  (Pardee's  brigade)  extend- 
ing toward  the  Augusta  road,  while  Jones's  bri- 
gade was  massed  in  reserve  in  rear  of  Barnum's. 
Toward  night  the  left  of  the  First  division  moved 
forward,  and  connected  with  my  right.  Sloan's 
battery  reported  to  me  during  the  afternoon,  and 
took  position  on  the  river  bank  near  Jones's  bri- 
gade. My  front  line  was  concealed  by  the  woods, 
with  the  exception  of  my  left,  which  lay  in  open 
ground  within  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  a 
large  work  on  the  river  bank,  in  which  the  enemy 
had  seven  heavy  guns.  In  front  of  my  entire 
line  were  open  fields  affording  a  full  view  of  the 
intrenchments  held  by  the  enemy.  Immediately 
in  front  of  these  intrenchments  were  extensive 
rice-fields,  flooded  with  water,  and  between  the 
fields  in  my  front  and  these  flooded  rice-fields  was 
a  canal  twenty-five  feet  wide  and  five  or  six  feet 
deep,  which  also  was  filled  with  water. 

The  sluice-gates  to  these  fields  were  all  under 
control  of  the  enemy,  as  was  also  the  mouth  of 
the  canal,  between  which  and  my  position  was 
the  large  advanced  work  before  mentioned  as  be- 
ing in  front  of  my  left.  Besides  this  one,  the 
enemy  had  in  my  front  three  other  works  mount- 
ed with  heav)'  guns  in  their  main  line  across  the 
flooded  rice-fields.     These  guns  all  opened  upon 


us,  keeping  up  a  steady  fire  throughout  the  day, 
but  causing  very  few  casualties.  No  reply  was 
made  by  my  artillery,  but  my  skirmishers  were 
advanced  as  far  as  possible,  and  annoyed  the  en- 
emy considerably.  Opposite  my  left,  in  the  Sa- 
vannah River,  was  the  upper  end  of  Hutchinson's 
Island,  which  extends  from  there  down  opposite 
the  lower  part  of  the  city  of  Savannah.  This 
island  contains  about  nine  hundred  acres  in  rice- 
fields,  and  on  the  upper  end  of  it  is  a  large  rice- 
mill.  A  great  number  of  negroes  had  been  left 
there.  On  discovering  our  troops,  a  few  of  them 
crossed  in  canoes.  Captain  Veale,  Aid-de-Camp 
of  my  staff,  taking  one  of  these  canoes,  went 
alone  to  the  island,  and,  guided  by  a  negro,  walk- 
ed nearly  its  entire  length,  reconnoitred  the  ene- 
my's position  along  the  river,  and  returned  safe- 
ly, bringing  valuable  information. 

December  12. — My  troops  strengthened  their 
breastworks  during  the  night,  so  as  to  resist  the 
enemy's  heavy  shot.  A  steady  artillery  fire  was 
kept  up  by  the  enemy  all  day,  causing  a  few 
casualties.  I  had  Hutchinson's  Island  recon- 
noitred again,  but  found  only  a  few  of  the  ene- 
my's scouts  there. 

December  13. — The  usual  constant  artillery  fire 
was  kept  up  by  the  enemy,  their  gunners  im- 
proving in  practice.  They  had  posted  some 
sharp-shooters  in  the  upper  story  of  a  house, 
near  their  advanced  fort,  on  the  river  bank. 
These  sharp-shooters  annoyed  the  left  of  our  line 
considerably.  Among  the  casualties  to-day  was 
Lieutenant  Ahreets,  Adjutant  of  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Thirty-fourth  New-York  volunteers, 
and  Acting  Assistant  Inspector-General  Twen- 
tieth corps,  who  was  killed  instantly  by  a  shot 
from  that  house,  while  engaged  in  reconnoitring 
our  lines.  Last  night  the  enemy  landed  some 
troops  on  Hutchinson's  Island,  and  captured  a 
few  of  our  men  who  had  gone  there  for  forage 
and  supplies.  To  prevent  such  a  recurrence, 
Major  Hoyt,  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-fourth 
New-York  volunteers,  was  sent  to  the  island  to- 
day, with  a  detachment  of  forty-seven  men,  to 
hold  the  upper  part  of  it.  This  evening  he  was 
reenforced  with  one  hundred  men,  and  the  whole 
were  placed  under  command  of  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Jackson,  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty- 
fourth  New-York  volunteers.  A  sunken  battery 
was  made  to-day  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  near 
Jones's  position,  and  was  occupied  by  the  four 
three-inch  rifled  guns  of  Sloan's  battery.  These 
guns  commanded  the  approaches  up  and  down 
the  river,  also  ranging  across  Hutchinson's  Is- 
land, toward  the  South-Carolina  shore.  The 
supplies  of  food  and  forage  in  our  trains  being 
mostly  exhausted,  our  troops  were  now  subsist- 
ing upon  fresh  beef,  coffee,  and  rice.  Large 
quantities  of  the  latter  had  been  obtained  upon 
the  plantations  in  this  vicinity,  and  a  large  rice- 
mill  on  the  Colerain  plantation,  three  miles  up 
the  river  from  my  line,  was  kept  constantly  at 
work.  Forage  for  our  animals  was  obtained 
from  rice-straw  and  from  the  cane-brakes.  There 
was  also  tolerable  grazing  in  the  woods.  An 
advanced  line  of  pits  for  my  skirmishers  and 
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sharp-shooters  was  constructed  to-night  in  the 
open  field,  within  plain  sight  of  all  parts  of  the 
enemy's  line,  and  within  good  musket-range  of  it. 

December  14. — Heavy  and  persistent  artillery 
firing  kept  up  all  day  from  the  enemy's  batteries. 
The  majority  of  their  guns  were  thirty -two 
pounders.  One  was  a  sixty-four-pounder,  and 
there  were  a  few  light  field-pieces. 

Received  to-day  the  official  orders  announcing 
the  capture  of  Fort  McAllister,  and  our  commu- 
nication with  the  fleet.  A  small  wagon-train 
from  my  command  was  sent  for  supplies.  At 
ten  a.m.,  one  of  the  enemy's  gunboats  came  up 
on  the  high-tide  in  Back  River,  the  other  side 
of  Hutchinson's  Island,  fired  several  shots  into 
Jones's  camp,  and  withdrew.  The  practice  was 
good,  causing  three  or  four  casualties. 

December  15. — The  usual  artillery  firing  from 
the  enemy.  They  expended  an  immense  amount 
of  ammunition  in  my  front,  averaging  over  three 
hundred  shots  per  day.  No  reply  was  made,  ex- 
cept by  my  sharp-shooters,  who  were  very  active 
and  accurate  in  their  fire,  causing  much  greater 
losses  to  the  enemy  than  were  produced  among 
my  troops  by  their  artillery  fire.  My  troops 
were  kept  well  concealed,  and  it  was  impossible 
for  the  enemy  to  make  any  correct  estimate  of 
my  force. 

Received  to-day  New-York  papers  of  the  tenth, 
being  our  first  Northern  news  since  leaving  At- 
lanta. 

December  16. — No  change  in  position  to-day. 
The  usual  sharp-shooting  from  our  side  and  ar- 
tillery firing  from  the  enemy  was  kept  up.  It 
having  been  decided  to  place  some  heavy  guns 
in  position  on  my  line,  a  working  party  of  one 
hundred  men  from  my  Second  brigade  was  em- 
ployed throughout  the  night  constructing  a 
strong  lunette  near  the  left  of  Barnum's  line. 
The  work  was  under  the  superintendence  of 
Captain  Schilling,  Topographical  Engineer  on 
my  staff.  I  had  now  two  regiments  of  Jones's 
brigade,  the  Seventy-third  Pennsylvania  and 
One  Hundred  and  Thirty-fourth  New- York  vol- 
unteers, both  under  command  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Jackson,  encamped  on  Hutchinson's  Is- 
land, and  so  intrenched  as  to  hold  the  upper 
part  of  it  against  any  force  the  enemy  might 
bring.  At  high-tide,  daily,  the  enemy's  gun- 
boats moved  up  in  Back  River,  and  shelled  these 
regiments.  The  enemy's  land  batteries  also 
turned  their  fire  in  that  direction  frequently. 
Very  few  casualties  Occurred. 

December  17. — The  work  on  Fort  No.  1  (that 
in  the  left  of  Barnum's  line)  progressed  so  far  last 
night  that  my  details  were  working  inside  of  it 
to-day,  being  protected  by  the  heavy  parapet. 
This  work  was  but  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
distant  from  the  advanced  fort  on  the  enemy's 
right,  and  could  be  plainly  seen  by  them.  They 
expended  both  artillery  and  musketry  fire  on  it 
all  day,  but  without  effect.  At  eleven  a.m.,  a 
large  mail  arrived  for  us,  and  caused  universal 
rejoicing,  being  our  first  during  nearly  six  weeks. 
To-night,  working  details  from  my  First  brigade 
commenced  constructing  Fort  No.  2,  to  be  a  large 


lunette  for  heavy  guns,  in  the  open  field,  in  front 
of  Pardee's  left.  This  position  being  exposed  to 
fire  from  all  the  batteries  in  my  front,  the  work 
upon  it  had  to  be  done  quietly  and  at  night. 

December  18. — The  working  detail  on  Fort  No. 
2  continued  until  nine  a.m.,  at  which  time  the 
heavy  fog  lifted.  That  on  Fort  No.  1  worked  all 
day  inside  the  parapets.  All  the  roads  within 
my  lines  and  to  the  rear  were  corduroyed  to-day. 
The  usual  artillery  firing  continued  by  the  ^jie- 
my  during  the  day,  and  also  throughout  the 
night ;  their  principal  aim  being  to  prevent  our 
men  from  working  on  the  forts,  in  which  they 
did  not  succeed.  To-night,  a  working  detail 
from  my  First  brigade  began  the  construction  of 
Fort  No.  3,  in  the  open  field,  to  the  right  and  in 
advance  of  No.  2.  Details  from  the  Third  bri- 
gade continued  working  on  the  latter,  while  Fort 
No.  1  was  being  finished  by  details  from  the 
Second  brigade. 

December  19. — A  conference  of  the  division 
and  brigade  commanders  with  the  General  com- 
manding the  corps  was  held  at  ten  a.m.  to-day, 
with  view  to  the  adoption  of  a  plan  for  storming 
the  enemy's  works,  as  soon  as  the  heavy  guns 
should  be  in  readiness  to  open  fire. 

Fort  No.  1  was  finished  this  evening.  The 
details  from  First  and  Third  brigades  continued 
work  on  the  other  forts  during  the  night,  under 
a  heavy  artillery  fire  from  the  enemy.  Several 
casualties  occurred,  among  them  Major  Wright, 
a  most  valuable  officer,  commanding  the  Twenty- 
ninth  Ohio  volunteers,  who  was  severely  wounded 
by  a  shell.  Sloan's  battery  of  three-inch  rifled 
guns  had  already  taken  position  in  a  work  thrown 
up  to  the  right  of  Fort  No.  3,  and  in  the  open 
field. 

December  20. — The  usual  artillery  firing  and 
sharp-shooting  to-day.  By  this  evening  we  had 
constructed,  and  in  readiness  for  use  in  the  con- 
templated assault,  two  hundred  large  straw  fas- 
cines, to  fill  up  ditches  in  front  of  the  enemy's 
works  ;  also  a  large  number  of  fascines  made  of 
bamboo-cane.  The  latter  were  to  be  used  for 
bridging  the  canal  by  laying  them  across  baulks, 
which  were  furnished  from  the  pontoon-train  for 
that  purpose.  The  work  on  Forts  2  and  3  was 
well  advanced  to-day,  and  would  probably  be 
completed  to-night.  Three  siege-guns  (thirty- 
pounder  Parrotts)  were  brought  down  this  even- 
ing, and  mounted  in  Fort  No.  1.  I  ascertained 
this  morning  that  the  enemy  had  completed  a 
pontoon-bridge  from  Savannah  across  to  the 
South-Carolina  shore,  and  notified  the  General 
commanding  corps  of  the  discovery.  This  bridge 
was  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  my  left. 
The  usual  artillery  firing  was  kept  up  by  the 
enemy  during  the  day  and  night.  During  the 
night  I  heard  the  movement  of  troops  and  wagons 
across  the  pontoon-bridge  before  mentioned,  and 
sent  a  report  of  the  fact  to  the  General  com- 
manding corps.  Leaving  one  of  my  staff  to 
watch  the  sounds  in  that  direction,  I  notified  my 
officer  of  the  day  and  brigade  commanders  to 
keep  a  vigilant  watch  upon  the  enemy,  as  they 
were  probably  evacuating.     The  details  on  Forts 
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2  and  3  continued  working  through  the  night, 
the  enemy  shelling  them  heavily. 

December  21. — After  three  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing the  firing  ceased,  and  my  pickets  advancing 
to  the  enemy's  line,  found  them  hastily  retreating. 
Having  possession  of  their  line  of  works,  with 
all  their  cannon  in  front  of  my  own  and  the  other 
division  of  the  corps,  I  immediately  sent  a  staff- 
officer  to  notify  the  General  commanding,  and  at 
the  same  time  pushed  forward  rapidly  in  the  di- 
rection of  Savannah,  hoping  to  overtake  and  cap- 
ture a  part  of  the  enemy's  force.  My  skirmish- 
ers deployed  and  swept  over  all  the  ground  be- 
tween the  evacuated  works  and  the  Ogeechee 
Canal,  from  the  river  to  the  Augusta  road,  while 
my  main  body  of  troops  marched  rapidly  by  the 
flank  through  McAlpin's  plantation  to  the  Au- 
gusta road  and  on  into  the  city.  Just  outside  of 
the  city  limits,  near  the  junction  of  the  Louis- 
ville and  Augusta  roads,  I  met  the  Mayor  of  Sa- 
vannah and  a  delegation  from  the  Board  of  Al- 
dermen, bearing  a  flag  of  truce.  From  them  I 
received,  in  the  name  of  my  Commanding  General, 
the  surrender  of  the  city.  This  was  at  half-past 
four  a.m.,  and  I  sent  immediately  another  staff- 
officer  to  announce  the  surrender  to  the  General 
commanding  the  corps. 

He  had  considerable  difficulty  in  passing  the 
line  of  another  division  of  this  corps,  on  the 
Augusta  road,  but  finally  convinced  them  that 
he  belonged  to  the  Twentieth  corps  and  not  to 
the  enemy.  In  the  mean  time,  my  entire  division 
entered  the  city  of  Savannah  at  early  dawn,  and 
before  the  sun  first  gilded  the  morning  clouds 
our  national  colors,  side  by  side  with  those  of 
my  own  division,  were  unfurled  from  the  dome 
of  the  Exchange  and  over  the  United  States  Cus- 
tom-House.  Barnum's  brigade,  which  led  in  en- 
tering the  city,  was  at  once  ordered  to  patrol  it, 
reduce  it  to  order  and  quiet,  and  prevent  any  pil- 
laging or  lawlessness  on  the  part  either  of  sol- 
diers or  citizens.  My  orders  on  the  subject  were 
very  strict,  and  within  a  few  hours  this  city — in 
which  I  had  found  a  lawless  mob  of  low  whites 
and  negroes,  pillaging  and  setting  fire  to  pro- 
perty— was  reduced  to  order.  Many  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  cotton,  ordnance,  and  commis- 
sary stores,  etc.,  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  destroyed,  were  saved  to  the  United  States 
Government,  and  the  citizens  once  more  enjoyed 
security  under  the  protection  of  that  flag  which 
again  waved  over  them,  exactly  four  years  since 
the  passage  by  the  State  of  South-Carolina  of  the 
secession  act.  Two  regiments  from  Pardee's  bri- 
gade, the  Twenty-eighth  Pennsylvania  and  Twen- 
ty-ninth Ohio  veteran  volunteers,  were  sent  down 
to  Fort  Jackson,  and  early  in  the  morning  had 
possession  of  it  and  all  the  intermediate  and  sur- 
rounding works.  The  iron-plated  ram  Savannah, 
which  lay  in  the  river  below  the  city,  threw  a 
few  shells  at  these  two  regiments  as  they  flung 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  to  the  breeze  from  the 
walls  of  Fort  Jackson.  All  the  other  gunboats 
of  the  enemy  had  been  fired  by  them,  and  burned 
to  the  water's  edge.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Major- 
General  commanding  the  left  wing,  I  was,  by  his 


order,  placed  in  command  of  the  city.  Until 
nearly  ten  a.m.,  continued  firing  was  heard  in  the 
direction  of  Beaulieu  ;  and  supposing  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  enemy  might  still  be  south  of  us,  I 
kept  one  brigade  under  arms  during  the  fore- 
noon. 

Three  rebel  flags  ^ere  captured  by  my  com- 
mand, which  will  be  duly  forwarded. 

The  following  table  will  exhibit,  as  near  as 
possible,  the  amount  of  public  property  taken 
possession  of  by  my  command  on  the  morning 
of  the  twenty-first  December. 


Steamboats, 

Schooner,  unfinished,. 

Locomotives, 

Cars, 

Bales  Cotton, 

Tierces  Rice, 

Bushels  Corn,  

Feet  Lumber, 


Heavy  pieces  Artillery,  

Light  Artillery,  (pieces,) 

Muskets, 

R'ds  fixed  Ammunition,  (artillery,) 
"        "  "  (infantry,) 

Shot  and  Shell, 

Powder,  (pounds,) 

Other  Ordnance  &  Ordnance  Stores, 

Artillery  Harness,  (boxes,) 

Gun-Slings, 

Copper,  (boxes,) 

Plate-Tin,  (boxes,) 

Fuse-Plugs, 

Sabots, 

Chocks, 

Sabre  Knots, 

Vent  Covers, 

Tompions,  (artillery,) 

Saddle-Bags, „ . . 

Cartridge-Boxes,  (irrf8nlry^!>» . . . 

"  "        (artillery,) 

Bayonet- Scabbards, 

Waist-Belts, 

Sabre- Belts, 

Leg-Guards, 

Rifle-Boots, 

Shoulder-Belts, 

Port  Fires, 

Glass,  (boxes,) 

Machine  Oil,  (keg,) 

Lamp  Oil,  (can,)  

Parrot  Oil,  (bbl.,) 

Tar,  (can,)     

Rope,  (coils,) 

Soft  Solder,  (lbs.,) 

Cotton  Twine,  (lbs.,) 

Lanterns, 

Equipments,  (artillery,) 

Matting, 

White  twilled  "Flannel,  (bale,) 

Zinc,  (case,) 

Gun  Stocks,  in  rough, 

Nails,  (kegs,) 

Flints,  (box,) 

Sabres,  (artillery,) 

Roller  Buckles,  (gross,) 

White  Cartridge-Paper,  (gross,) . . . 
Brown  Cartridge-Paper,  (reams,)  . 

Horse-Brushes, 

Curry-Combs, 

Rolls, 

Friction  Tubes, 

Priming  Tubes, 

Appendages  Small- Arms, 

Powder-Flasks, 

Slow-Match,  (feet,) 


No. 


-•3 


e 


3 

i 

13 

230 

25,000 

4,000 

2,000 

55,000 


1 
1 

479 

2,524 

44,000 

7,060 

1,600 

31 

781 

6 

10 

14,456 

5,619 

44 

360 

126 

100 

257 

440 

200 

2,000 

940 

600 

125 

168 

447 

1,350 

3* 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

100 

85 

110 

&  nam 

Large 

1 

1 

Sever 

38 

i 

500 

4 

50 

7 

1,400 

850 

100 

7,500 

1,010 

Large 

100 

5,400 


4)   fcO 

<i>  a  ° 


88 
3 

402 

4,483 
50 


8 

1 
13 

230 

25,000 

4,000 

2,000 

55,000 


95 

9 

479 

2,926 
44,000 
11,543 

1,650 


81 

781 
6 
10 
14,456 
5,619 
44 
360 
126 
100 
257 
440 
200 
2,000 
940 
600 
125 
168 
447 
1,350 
8} 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
100 
85 
110 
es  unknown. 


quanti 


al  hun 


quanti 


1 

dred. 
88 

i 

500 

4 

50 

7 

1,400 

850 

100 

7,500 

1,010 

ty. 

100 
5,400 
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Slow-Match,  (coils,) 

Sensitive  Tubes, 

Horse-Shoe  Nails,  (lbs.,). 

Friction  Primers,   

Bullet-Moulds, 

Appendages,  Artillery, . . 

Tarred  Links, 

Oil,  (bottles,) 

Fuse,  Artillery  Am., 

Wrapping-Paper,  (bale,). 

Axe-Helves, 

Spades, 

Picks, 

Buckles,  Rings,  etc., 

Hemp  Twine,  (bag,) 

Bayonets,         

Signal-Rockets, 

Hand-Spikes,  (artillery,). 


No. 


5  to 


123 

1,000 

16 

342 

500 

&nam 

1,500 

1,200 

2,060 

1 

50 

15 

10 

Large 

1 

140 

580 

700 


o   ^   ^ 
S3  rt 

o  >>  u 
fa.-S  o 


esunk 


quanti 


123 

1,C00 

16 

342 

500 

nown. 

1,500 

1,200 

2,060 

50 
15 
10 


ty. 


1 

140 
5S0 
700 


I  submit  the  following  estimate  of  property  and 
supplies  appropriated  or  destroyed  by  my  com- 
mand during  the  march  from  Atlanta  to  Savan- 
nah : 

Horses  taken  for  use,  84 ;  mules  taken  for  use, 
267 ;  corn  taken  for  use,  pounds,  299,421 ;  corn 
fodder  taken  for  use,  pounds,  262,000  ;  rice  fod- 
der taken  for  use,  pounds,  88,000 ;  beef  cattle, 
head,  700;  bacon,  pounds,  3700;  sugar,  pounds, 
1000 ;  molasses,  gallons,  1000  ;  potatoes,  bushels, 
2000  ;  meal,  sacks,  250  ;  salt,  barrels,  10  ;  cotton 
bales  destroyed,  2700 ;  cotton-gins  and  mills  de- 
stroyed, 50;*  flour-mills  destroyed,  11 ;  saw-mills 
destroyed,  14 ;  factories  destroyed,  3. 

The  amounts  of  articles  of  forage  and  subsist- 
ence given  above,  are  those  given  in  the  returns 
of  my  quartermaster  and  commissary.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  amounts,  there  was  doubtless  as 
much  more  of  all  such  articles  taken  by  the 
division  for  use  of  the  meVi  and  animals,  who 
subsisted  bounteously  on  the  country  passed 
through. 

Railroads  destroyed :  on  East-Point  Railroad, 
7  miles  ;  between  Atlanta  and  Chattahoochee, 
2£  miles ;  between  Social  Circle  and  Madison, 
1  mile ;  between  Madison  and  Oconee,  5  miles ; 
between  Milledgeville  and  Gordon,  2  miles ;  be- 
tween Tennille  and  Davisboro,  9  miles  ;  total,  26^ 
miles. 

Railroad  bridges  across  the  Oconee  and  Ocmul- 
gee,  besides  a  large  number  of  small  bridges,  tres- 
tles, water-tanks,  etc.,  also  large  quantities  of  new 
ties,  railroad  timbers,  cord-wood,  etc. 

The  following  table  will  show  the'  casualties 
and  losses  in  my  command  during  the  entire 
campaign : 


During  the  March. 

During  Siege  of 
Savannah. 

C.  O. 

E.  M. 

C.  O. 

E.  M. 

Killed, 

•• 

'i 

37 

1 
5 

8 

Wounded, 

53 

Missing, 

9 

Total, 

38 

6 

70 

In  concluding  this  report,  I  must  express  my 
high  appreciation  of  the  officers  and  men  whom  I 
have  so  long  commanded,  and  whose  conduct  and 
general  discipline  on  this  campaign  were  worthy 
of  their  past  well-earned  reputation. 

I  desire  to  return  my  thanks  to  the  gentlemen 
composing  my  staff,  departmental  and  personal. 
Some  deserve  special  mention  for  their  efficiency 
and  uniform  attention  to  duty.  To  Captain  W. 
T.  Forbes,  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  I  am 
especially  indebted  for  the  faithful  performance 
of  every  duty  devolving  upon  him.  I  must  also 
commend  Captain  Eugene  Schilling,  my  Topo- 
graphical Engineer,  for  his  general  industry  and 
ability,  and  especially  for  his  energy  and  faithful- 
ness while  laying  out  and  superintending  the 
erection  of  forts  under  the  enemy's  guns,  during 
the  siege  of  Savannah. 

I  am,  Colonel,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant,  John  W.  Geary, 

Brigadier-General  Commanding. 


[ON,  | 


COLONEL    PARDUCK'S    REPORT. 

Headquarters  First  Brigade,  Second  Division, 
Twentieth  Army  Corps, 
Savannah,  Ga.,  December  25,  1864. 

Captain  W.  T.  Forbes,  Assistant  Adjutant- Gen- 
eral : 

Captain  :  In  compliance  with  Circular  Order, 
No.  144,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing report  of  the  operations  of  this  brigade,  from 
the  capture  of  Atlanta,  September  second,  1864, 
to  the  occupation  of  Savannah,  Georgia,  Decem- 
ber twenty -first,  1864 : 

During  the  occupation  of  Atlanta,  the  brigade 
was  camped  near  the  intersection  of  the  Sand^ 
town  with  the  White-Hall  road,  and  occupied  the 
fortified  position  of  the  enemy,  constructed  to 
command  these  roads. 

The  usual  camp  and  picket  duties  were  per- 
formed, and  in  addition  to  this,  details  from  the 
command  were  on  duty  in  the  construction  of  the 
chain  of  fortifications  which  encircled  the  city. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  October,  Colonel 
John  Flynn  being  temporarily  in  command,  the 
brigade  formed  part  of  a  foraging  expedition  un- 
der command  of  Colonel  Dustin,  Third  division, 
Twentieth  corps,  and  proceeded  to  Latimer's  farm, 
returning  to  its  camp  October  twenty -fourth, 
1864.  This  was  the  only  change  of  duty  of  any 
material  importance  which  occurred  until  No- 
vember ninth,  1864,  when  Colonel  Young,  with 
his  command  of  about  one  thousand  (1000)  caval- 
ry and  a  section  of  artillery,  drove  in  the  pickets 
of  the  brigade,  and  sought  to  enter  the  works. 
The  attack  was  easily  repulsed,  and  without  a 
casualty  in  the  brigade.  The  enemy  left  two  (2) 
men  killed  and  two  (2)  men  wounded,  on  the 
field.  From  a  prisoner  captured,  it  was  learned 
that  from  fifteen  to  twenty  men  had  been  carried 
away  wounded. 

November  \St7i. — Acting  under  th#  orders  of 
the  General  commanding  division,  the  brigade  was 
engaged  part  of  this  day  in  destroying  the  rail- 
road, from  the  water-tank  to  a  point  two  and  one 
quarter  (2£)  miles  therefrom,  in  the  direction  of 
the  Chattahoochee  River,  by  burning  the  ties  and 
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bending  and  twisting  the  rails,  and  of  which  a 
special  report  was  made  the  day  following. 

For  some  days  previous  to  November  fifteenth, 
18G4,  active  preparations  were  made  for  the  cam- 
paign which  commenced  that  day. 

Tuesday,  November  15th,  at  seven  a.m.,  the 
camp  of  the  brigade  was  vacated,  and  the  com- 
mand marched  to  near  Stone  Mountain,  Georgia, 
and  bivouacked  for  the  night.  The  road  taken 
was  that  leading  through  Decatur.  Distance 
marched,  thirteen  (13)  miles. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  November  sixteenth, 
the  march  was  resumed.  The  position  of  the  bri- 
gade was  the  third  in  line,  the  division  being  in 
the  advance,  and,  having  the  trains  of  the  divi- 
sion and  the  supply  and  headquarter  teams  of  the 
corps  and  wing  in  charge,  was  distributed  among 
the  wagons — each  regiment  having  a  certain  num- 
ber to  guard,  and  assist  in  the  passage  of  obsta- 
cles. 

Yellow  River  was  crossed  at  Rock  Bridge  from 
this  place.  The  road  leading  through  Sheffield 
was  taken,  near  which  place  we  encamped  for  the 
night.     Distance  marched,  twelve  (12)  miles. 

November  17th. — This  day  we  marched  through 
Sheffield  and  camped  near  Social  Circle,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  eighteen  (18)  miles. 

November  18th. — Marched  at  five  a.m.,  the  bri- 
gade being  in  advance,  and  passed  through  Social 
Circle  and  Rutledge.  At  the  last-named  place, 
the  Twenty-eighth  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  Col- 
onel John  Flynn,  was  temporarily  detached  from 
the  column,  to  destroy  the  depot  and  warehouses 
belonging  to  the  railroad  company,  as  well  as  to 
tear  up  the  track  and  bend  the  rails  near  those 
buildings — all  of  which  was  effectually  accom- 
plished. This  night  we  camped  near  Madison, 
having  marched  about  eighteen  (18)  miles. 

November  19th. — The  command  moved  at  five 
a.m.  All  the  trains  were  left  behind,  with  a  suf- 
ficient guard  of  men,  unable  to  make  a"  rapid 
march,  to  proceed  with  the  remainder  of  the  corps. 
We  marched  to  Blue  Spring,  near  the  railroad 
bridge  over  the  Oconee  River,  at  which  point  a 
considerable  distance  of  the  railroad  was  destroy- 
ed, by  burning  the  ties  and  bending  and  twisting 
the  rails.     Distance  marched,  fifteen  (15)  miles. 

November  20th. — From  Blue  Spring,  we  moved 
in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  Oconee  River  to 
Parks  Ferry,  and  from  thence  to  Philadelphia 
Church.  November  twentieth  and  November 
twenty-first,  to  near  Dennis  Station,  at  which 
point  we  struck  the  railroad  leading  from  Mil- 
ledgeville  to  Eatonton.  From  this  point  we 
marched  (November  twenty-second)  along  the 
railroad  to  Little  River,  and  from  there  to  Mil- 
ledgeville,  through  which  we  passed,  and  went 
into  camp  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  (Oconee.) 
November  23d. — The  brigade  remained  in  camp 
this  day. 

November  24th. — The  command  moved  at  seven 
a.m.,  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  on  the  road 
leading  to  Hebron,  and  went  into  camp  near  Gum 
Creek  for  the  night.  Distance  marched,  fourteen 
(14)  miles. 


November  25th. — We  crossed  Gum  Creek  at 
seven  a.m.,  and  passed  through  Hebron,  taking 
the  road  to  Sandersville.  On  reaching  Buffalo 
Creek  Swamp,  the  bridges  were  found  to  be  de- 
stroyed. The  construction  of  these  detained  the 
column  until  five  p.m.,  when  it  went  into  camp  on 
the  east  side  of  the  creek. 

^  November  2§th.— The  brigade  moved  at  day- 
light, and  marched  to  Sandersville,  and  from  there 
to  Tennille,  a  station  on  the  Central  Railroad. 
Near  this  place  we  commenced  tearing  up  the 
track  and  destroying  it,  by  burning  the  ties,  and 
bending,  breaking,  and  twisting  the  rails.  Dis- 
tance marched,  fifteen  (15)  miles. 

November  27th. — This  day  the  brigade,  in  com- 
pany with  the  balance  of  the  division,  was  engag- 
ed in  destroying  the  railroad  ;  two  trestle  bridg- 
es, each  about  seventy-five  (75)  feet  long,  were 
burned,  and  the  ties  and  rails  for  one  and  a  half 
miles  effectually  destroyed.  The  camp  for  the 
night  was  at  Davisboro. 

November  28th. — This  day  was  spent  in  de- 
stroying the  railroad  between  Davisboro  and 
Tennille.  Two  and  one  half  (2|)  miles  of  track 
and  five  hundred  (500)  feet  of  trestle-work  were 
burned. 

November  29th. — Marched  from  Davisboro  to 
Spiers  Station,  and  from  thence  parallel  with  the 
railroad  to  near  New-Bethel,  making  in  all  a  dis- 
dance  of  twenty-one  (21)  miles. 

November  30th. — Marched  to  near  Louisville, 
ten  (10)  miles. 

December  1st. — Marched  at  seven  a.m.,  taking 
the  direct  road  to  Millen,  and  camped  for  the  night 
at  Bark  Camp  Creek.  Distance  marched,  four- 
teen (14)  miles. 

December  2d. — The  march  was  resumed  at  day- 
light, and  was  uninterrupted  until  Buckhead 
Creek  was  reached.  The  bridge  over  this  place 
was  partially  destroyed,  and  a  few  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry  were  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  swamp. 
Major  Wright,  commanding  the  Twenty-ninth 
Ohio  volunteers,  was  ordered  to  cross  the  creek 
with  his  regiment,  and  drive  and  keep  away  this 
force,  which  was  accomplished  without  loss.  The 
command  camped  for  the  night  near  Buckhead 
Church.     Distance  marched,  eight  (8)  miles. 

December  3d. — The  troops  of  the  brigade  were 
to-day  in  rear  of  the  wagon-trains  of  the  division, 
in  which  were  included  the  trains  of  General  Kil- 
patrick's  cavalry  command,  and  did  not  march 
from  the  camp  of  the  preceding  night  until  one 
p.m.  The  roads  were  in  a  horrible  condition, 
passing  as  they  did  through  numerous  swamps, 
and  across  many  unbridged  streams.  The  prog- 
ress of  the  trains  was  exceedingly  slow  in  con- 
sequence. The  brigade  reached  the  camp  of  the 
division  three  and  a  half  (3£)  miles  from  Horse 
Creek,  at  half-past  six  a.m.,  December  fourth. 
Distance  marched,  fourteen  (14)  miles. 

December  4th. — Marched  at  nine  a.m.  During 
the  day,  Horse  Creek  and  Crooked  Creek  were 
crossed.     Distance  marched,  ten  (10)  miles. 

December  5th. — The  distance  marched  this  day 
was  fifteen  (15)  miles.     The  road,  as  had  been 
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the  case  for  several  days  past,  was  over  plains 
of  a  sandy  soil,  well-timbered,  (pine,)  and  crossed 
numerous  small  streams  and  marshes.  The  Lit- 
tle Ogeechee  River  was  crossed  this  day. 

December  6th. — Nothing  of  any  special  import- 
ance transpired  to-day. 

December  7th. — Owing  to  the  exceeding  bad 
condition  of  the  roads,  the  troops  of  the  brigade 
were  distributed  along  the  train,  and  rendered 
material  assistance  in  pushing  them  along.  The 
camp  for  the  night  was  near  Springfield,  and  the 
distance  marched,  about  twelve  (12)  miles. 

December  8th. — The  command  moved  at  day- 
light, crossing  Jack's  Creek,  and  passing  through 
Springfield,  in  the  direction  of  Monteith. 

December  9th  and  10th. — These  two  days  were 
occupied  in  marching  to  a  point  on  the  Augusta 
road,  five  miles  from  Savannah,  Georgia. 

December  11th. — At  nine  a.m.,  the  brigade 
marched  to  the  bank  of  Savannah  River,  opposite 
Huchinson's  Island,  and  went  into  position  in 
rear  of  Third  (3d)  brigade,  Second  division,  there 
skirmishing  slightly  with  the  enemy.  In  this 
position  it  remained  until  three  p.m.,  when,  in 
compliance  with  orders  from  the  General  com- 
manding division,  it  was  placed  in  position  on  the 
right  of  the  Third  brigade,  and  relieved  the  troops 
of  the  Second  brigade,  Second  division,  Twentieth 
corps. 

At  one  a.m.,  December  twelfth,  in  obedience  to 
orders,  the  brigade  was  placed  under  arms,  and 
afterward  formed  in  line  in  rear  of  the  Third 
brigade,  to  await  the  movement.  The  orders 
from  the  General  commanding  division,  were  for 
me  to  occupy  the  position  of  the  Third  brigade, 
when  it  moved  out,  it  being  understood  that  these 
troops  were  to  assault  the  works  of  the  enemy  at 
half-past  two  a.m.,  and  then  report  to  him  for 
further  instructions. 

At  half-past  four  a.m.,  I  received,  through  Cap- 
tain Lambert,  orders  from  the  General  command- 
ing division,  to  withdraw  my  command,  and  march 
it  to  its  original  position,  the  assault  having  been 
postponed. 

December  12th  to  December  20th,  inclusive. — 
The  command  remained  in  the  position  previous- 
ly mentioned.  A  substantial  line  of  works  was 
thrown  up  for  the  protection  of  the  command 
from  the  artillery  of  the  enemy,  and,  in  addition 
to  this,  two  forts,  with  thirteen  embrasures  in  the 
aggregate,  were  constructed  by  the  command. 
The  working  parties  on  Fort  No.  2  were  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Kreicler,  One  Hundred 
and  Forty-seventh  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  and 
those  on  Fort  No.  3,  under  command  of  Captain 
E.  B.  Woodbury,  Twenty-ninth  Ohio  volunteers. 
Both  these  officers  and  the  men  under  their  com- 
mand are  deserving  of  praise  for  the  energy  and 
perseverance  manifested  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
duty  assigned  them. 

December  21st. — The  enemy  having  evacuated 
their  position  the  night  previous,  their  works  were 
occupied  at  an  early  hour  by  the  skirmishers  of 
the  division,  and  by  sunrise  the  city  of  Savannah 
was  entered  and  occupied,  this  brigade  being  the 


second  in  line  in  the  advance  into  the  city.  Soon 
after  reaching  the  city,  the  Twenty-eighth  Penn- 
sylvania and  Twenty-ninth  Ohio  volunteers,  un- 
der the  command  of  Colonel  John  Flynn,  Twen- 
ty-eighth Pennsylvania  volunteers,  were,  by  order 
of  the  General  commanding  division,  through 
Captain  Veale,  Aid-de-Camp,  despatched  to  occu- 
py Fort  Jackson,  and  the  smaller  forts  and  bat- 
teries near  it.  The  possession  of  the  fort  and 
other  works  was  gained  without  resistance. 

The  Fifth  Ohio  volunteers,  Lieutanant-Colonel 
Kirkup,  commanding,  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  arsenal,  on  President  street.  With  the  re- 
mainder of  the  command,  I  took  possession  of 
the  United  States  barracks. 

Attached  to  this  report,  please  find  inventories 
of  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  found  at  each  ol 
those  places. 

I  have  the  honor  to  call  your  attention,  also,  to 
the  statements  of  the  Brigade  Quartermaster  and 
Brigade  Commissary,  and  would  respectfully  state 
that  the  forage  and  subsistence  taken  by  the  troops 
at  halts  and  camps  do  not  enter  into  these  esti- 
mates. 

The  supply  trains  are  in  much  better  condition 
than  they  were  on  leaving  Atlanta,  notwithstand- 
ing the  long  and  tedious  march,  over  roads  which 
at  times  seemed  almost  impassable. 

The  rations,  owing  to  judgment  exercised  by 
Lieutenant  Samuel  D.  Conner  in  their  issues, 
lasted  until  the  night  of  the  fifteenth  instant.  He 
is  deserving  of  especial  credit  for  the  systematic 
manner  in  which  he  secured  supplies,  and  for 
their  equitable  distribution  to  the  troops  of  the 
command.. 

The  Pioneer  corps,  under  command  of  Cap- 
tain Hedges,  rendered  valuable  service  in  the 
construction  of  bridges,  and  the  repair  of  roads, 
and  especial  thanks  are  due  them  for  the  part 
taken  in  the  construction  of  the  forts  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made. 

To  the  regimental  commanders,  I  tender  my 
thanks,  for  the  strict  obedience  to  orders,  and 
the  enforcement  of  the  regulations  prescribed  in 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  march,  and  especially 
are  they  due  to  Major  M.  T.  Wright,  Twenty -ninth 
Ohio  volunteers,  who  was  seriously  wounded 
while  supervising  the  working  parties  on  the 
forts,  for  the  promptitude  exhibited  by  him  in 
the  execution  of  all  orders,  and  his  strict  atten- 
tion to  the  duties  incumbent  on  him  throughout 
the  entire  campaign. 

To  Lieutenant  A.  H.  W.  Creigh,  Acting  Assist- 
ant Adjutant-General ;  to  Captain  John  W.  Wat- 
kins,  Acting  Assistant  Inspector-General ;  to  Sur- 
geon William  R.  Longshore,  Chief  Surgeon  of 
brigade  ;  and  to  Lieutenant  C.  W.  Kellogg,  Acting 
Aid-de-Camp,  my  especial  thanks  are  due,  for 
their  devotion  to  duty,  and  for  the  creditable 
manner  in  which  their  several  departments  were 
conducted. 

Accompanying  this,  please  find  the  reports  of 
the  regimental  commanders,  to  which  your  at- 
tention is  respectfully  called,  as  well  as  to  the 
list  of  casualties  which  is  hereunto  annexed : 
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Inventory  of  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores, 
taken  possession  of  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  R. 
Kirkup,  Fifth  Ohio  volunteers,  at  arsenal  on 
President  street : 

Thirty-one    boxes    artillery   harness,    in   bad 
order ;    nine  thousand   rounds   cartridges,   (En- 
field,) calibre  58  ;    large  amount  of  linseed  oil, 
spirits  turpentine,  and  other  paint  stuffs ;  eleven 
thousand  rounds  single  musket-balls,  calibre  69  ; 
five  thousand  rounds  buck  and  ball  cartridge, 
calibre  75 ;  four  thousand  rounds  Sharp's  rifle 
cartridge,  calibre  55  ;  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  buff  gun-slings  ;  six  bars  copper ;  ten  boxes 
plate   tin  ;  three  boxes  muskets,   (old ;)    thirty 
thousand  and  twenty  brass  fuze  plugs  ;  fifteen 
hundred    and    forty-one    ten -inch    fuze   plugs ; 
twelve    hundred     and    forty-six    ten-inch    fuze 
plugs  ;  nineteen  hundred  ten-inch  fuze   plugs ; 
twenty-six   hundred  and   forty-eight   inch  fuze 
plugs ;  eleven  hundred  forty-two  pounder  fuze 
plugs  ;  five  hundred  fuze  plugs,  strange  pattern  ; 
nineteen  hundred  and  sixty  twenty-four  pounder 
fuze  plugs  ;   five  hundred  and  forty-nine  forty- 
two  pounder  fuze  plugs ;  three  hundred  and  ten 
ten-inch  sabots  ;  one  hundred  ten-inch  sabots  ; 
forty-four    chocks ;    three    hundred    and   sixty 
sabre  knots  ;  one  hundred  and  twenty -six  vent- 
covers  ;  three  ten-inch  tompions,  twenty  twenty- 
four  pounders ;    five   eight-inch   tompions,    five 
eighteen  pounders  ;  two  forty-two  pounder  tom- 
pions, twenty-four  twelve  pounders ;  thirty -two 
thirty-two  pounder  tompions,  eighteen  six  pound- 
ers ;  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  saddle-bags ; 
three    hundred    infantry   cartridge-boxes ;    two 
hundred   artillery   cartridge-boxes ;   three   hun- 
dred English  bayonet  scabbards ;  one  thousand 
English  bayonet  scabbards  ;    six  hundred  Eng- 
lish bayonet  scabbards,  (damaged ;)  five  hundred 
waist-belts,   (worn  ;)  three  hundred  waist-belts, 
(worn  ;)  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  sabre-belts, 
(worn  ;)  three  hundred  and  forty-two  sabre-belts, 
(worn  ;)  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  leg-guards, 
new ;  three  hundred  gun-slings,  worn  ;  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  rifle-boots ;   four  hundred 
and   forty-seven    shoulder-belts  ;    one  hundred 
port  fires  ;  one  thousand  rounds  cartridges,  cali- 
bre 57  ;  nine  hundred  thirty-two  pounder  sabots ; 
nine  hundred  and  five  thirty-two  pounder  sabots  ; 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-four  twenty -four  pound- 
er sabots ;  two  hundred  and  fifty -three  eighteen 
pounder  howitzer  shell  sabots ;  two  hundred  and 
fifty  six-pounder  howitzer  shell  sabots ;  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  twelve  pounder  canister  shell 
sabots;    one  hundred  and   sixty-eight   eighteen 
pounder  shell  sabots  ;  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  forty-two  pounder  shell  sabots ;  nine  hun- 
dred thirty-two  pounder  shell  sabots  ;  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven  six  pounder  shell  sabots  ; 
three  and  a  half  boxes  glass  ;  one  keg  machine 
oil ;  one  can  tar ;  one  can  lamp  oil ;  one  barrel 
paint  oil ;  one  coil  three  quarter  inch  rope  ;  fifty 
conical  shells  ;  twenty -four  twelve  pounder  how- 
itzer shells ;  sixty-three  four-inch  Blakely  rifle 
shells,   loaded ;    fifty  ten   pounder  shells ;    five 
one    hundred    pounder    shells ;    two   thousand 
pounds  grape  and  canister,  mixed ;  one  hundred 
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pounds  soft  solder ;  thirty-five  and  a  half  pounds 
cotton  twine;  one  hundred  and  ten  lanterns, 
various  sizes ;  one  coil  two  and  one  half  inch 
rope  ;  lot  of  wheels,  tongues,  gun-swabs,  buck- 
ets, chains,  and  other  equipments  belonging  to 
artillery ;  large  quantity  of  matting ;  one  bale 
white  twilled  flannel ;  one  hogshead,  (contents 
unknown  ;)  one  case  zinc ;  several  hundred  gun- 
stocks,  (in  rough;)  thirty-eight  kegs  nails,  (as- 
sorted sizes ;)  half  box  flints ;  five  hundred 
artillery  sabres  ;  four  gross  roller  gear  buckles, 
($■  and  f ;)  fifty  quires  white  cartridge  paper  ; 
seven  reams  brown  cartridge  paper ;  fourteen 
hundred  horse  brushes;  eight  hundred  curry- 
combs ;  one  hundred  rolls ;  seven  thousand 
friction  tubes ;  fourteen  hundred  fine  pistol  car- 
tridges ;  four  thousand  Minie  rifle  cartridges ; 
large  quantity  of  fuzes,  various  kinds  and  de- 
grees ;  one  thousand  six-inch  priming  tubes  ; 
large  quantity  of  gun- wipers,  ball  screws,  and 
cone  wrenches ;  one  hundred  powder-flasks ; 
five  thousand  four  hundred  feet  slow  matches ; 
one  hundred  and  twenty-three  coils  slow  match- 
es ;  one  thousand  sensitive  tubes  ;  twelve  hun- 
dred and  fifty  port  fires ;  sixteen  pounds  horse- 
shoe nails ;  three  hundred  friction  primers  ;  five 
hundred  friction  tubes;  fifty  currycombs,  extra 
quality  ;  five  hundred  conical  ball  bullet-moulds, 
(37 ;)  large  lot  of  brass  measures,  sights,  and 
implements  for  artillery,  (names  unknown ;)  fif- 
teen hundred  tarred  links ;  twelve  hundred  oil 
bottles  ;  one  hundred  and  eighty  field  piece  car- 
tridges ;  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-one  ten- 
inch  fuses ;  one  hundred  eight-inch  fuses ;  one 
bale  wrapping  paper ;  fifty  axe-helves  ;  fifteen 
spades ;  ten  picks ;  large  quantity  of  buckles, 
and  rings  of  various  sizes ;  one  bag  of  hemp 
twine;  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  muskets, 
assorted ;  thirty-three  muskets,  assorted ;  four- 
teen thousand  cartridges  ;  forty  cartridge-boxes ; 
forty  bayonets  ;  forty  belts. 

In  Park. — Thirteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
thirty -two  pounder  solid  shot ;  eleven  hundred 
and  forty-seven  twenty-four  pound  solid  shot; 
four  hundred  and  thirty-five  forty-two  pound 
solid  shot ;  six  hundred  and  ninety-eight  eleven- 
inch  shell ;  twenty  thousand  and  five  sixty -four 
pounder  solid  shot ;  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  twenty -four  pounder  solid  shot ;  six  hun- 
dred and  forty-two  twelve  pounder  solid  shot ; 
one  thirty-two  pounder  rifled  gun  and  carriage — 
one  six  pounder  rifled  howitzer,  (Whitaker  and 
President  street ;)  two  caissons ;  two  limber- 
boxes  ;  five  hundred  and  eighty  signal  rockets ; 
seven  hundred  handspikes,  for  artillery. 

Inventory  of  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores, 
taken  possession  of  by  Colonel  John  Flynn, 
Twenty-eighth  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  com- 
manding detachments  First  brigade,  Second 
division,  Twentieth  army  corps,  at  Fort  Jack- 
son, on  the  Savannah  River : 

Forty-four  thirty-two  pounders  ;  two  ten-inch 
columbiads  ;  twenty  eight-inch  columbiads ;  two 
rifled  thirty-two  pounders ;  twelve  twenty-four 
pounder  howitzers  ;  one  eight-inch  mortar ;  four 
sixty-four  pounders ;    three  ten-inch  mortars ; 


three  three-inch  rifled  field  pieces  ;  four  hundred 
ten-inch  solid  shot ;  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  eight-inch  solid  shot ;  one  hundred  and 
forty-nine  seven-inch  solid  shot  ;  twenty-two 
hundred  and  seventy -two  six-inch  solid  shot ; 
thirty-two  eight-inch  canister;  forty-one  seven- 
inch  canister ;  sixty  six-inch  canister ;  four  hun- 
dred and  eleven  ten-inch  shells ;  three  hundred 
and  twenty-five  eight-inch  shells ;  one  hundred 
and  twenty  six  inch  shells ;  fifteen  eight-inch 
grape ;  twenty  seven-inch  grape  ;  thirteen  six- 
inch  grape ;  forty-one  seven-inch  conical  shells, 
(fixed ;)  thirty-two  six-inch  conical  shells,  (fixed ;) 
fifty  pounds  of  powder,  (rifled  musket.) 

Of  the  ninety-one  guns  captured,  fourteen  (14) 
only  were  found  to  have  been  spiked  and  shot- 
ted. The  gun-carriages  were  broken  and  tem- 
porarily disabled,  and  all  the  implements  were 
broken  and  destroyed.     Respectfully  submitted, 

Ario  Parduck, 

Colonel  One  .Hundred  and  Forty-seventh  Pennsylvania  Volun- 
teers, Commanding  Brigade. 

Report  of  the  amount  of  provisions  captured 
and  issued  during  the  march  from  Atlanta,  Geor- 
gia, to  Savannah,  Georgia,  in  First  brigade,  Sec- 
ond division,  Twentieth  corps :  Head  beef  cattle, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  net  each,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  ;  head  sheep,  thirty  pounds  net 
each,  sixty-five ;  bacon,  two  thousand  pounds  ; 
sweet  potatoes,  six  hundred  bushels  ;  salt,  three 
barrels  ;  molasses,  two  barrels  ;  sacks  corn -meal, 
fifty  pounds  each,  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

Samuel  D.   Conner, 

First  Lieutenant  and  Acting  Commissary  of  Sub.,  First  Brigade, 
Second  Division,  Twentieth  Corps. 

Report  of  the  number  of  horses  and  mules  cap- 
tured, and  the  number  of  pounds  of  corn  and 
fodder  obtained  from  the  country  in  the  First 
brigade,  Second  division,  Twentieth  corps,  during 
the  march  from  Atlanta,  Georgia,  to  Savannah, 
Georgia :  Horses,  four ;  mules,  thirty ;  corn,  fifty- 
eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-five 
bushels ;  fodder,  eighty-four  thousand  bushels. 

0.  F.  Gibbs, 

First  Lieutenant  and  Acting  Assistant   Quartermaster,  First 
Brigade,  Second  Division,  Twentieth  Corps. 

COLONEL    FLYNN'S    REPORT. 

Headquarters  Twenty-eighth  Pennsylvania     "J 

Veteran  Volunteer  Infantry,  First  Brigade,         I 

Second  Division,  Twentieth  Army  Corps,  | 

Savannah,  Georgia,  December  28,  1864.     J 

Lieutenant  A.  H.  W.  Creigh,  Acting  Assistant 
Adjutant- General,  First  Brigade: 
Lieutenant  :  In  compliance  with  circular  dat- 
ed Headquarters  First  brigade,  Second  division, 
Twentieth  army  corps,  December  twenty-third, 
1864,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  following  as 
the  part  taken  by  the  Twenty-eighth  regiment 
Pennsylvania  veteran  volunteer  infantry,  in  the 
campaign  which  closed  on  the  twenty-first  in- 
stant, by  the  occupation  of  the  city  of  Savannah, 
Georgia. 

This  campaign  is,  throughout  its  entire  extent, 
void  of  interest  to  the  soldier,  as  we  had  such 
unparalleled  success  that  a  great  part  of  the  army 
has  not  had  occasion  to  form  for  battle,  few  bloody 
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fields  have  been  lost  or  won,  no  sieges  have  been 
commenced  and  ended,  as  the  enemy  have  not,  in 
one  instance,  made  a  stand  of  sufficient  length  to 
require  the  necessity  of  such  measures.  From 
the  second  of  September,  1864,  to  the  ninth  of 
November,  1864,  nothing  more  than  the  regular 
routine  of  camp  duties  occurred.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  November  ninth,  we  were  unceremoniously 
awoke  by  the  rattling  of  artillery  and  musketry, 
by  a  small  force  of  the  enem}r  attempting  to  enter 
our  lines,  but  in  this  they  were  defeated  and  re- 
pulsed, leaving  two  (2)  killed,  and  taking  several 
wounded  with  them.  The  Twenty-eighth  Penn- 
sylvania veteran  volunteer  infantry  sustained  no 
loss.  On  the  next  morning,  we  prepared  to  leave 
Atlanta,  which  move  commenced  on  the  morn- 
ing of 

November  15. — We  started  from  camp  at  half- 
past  six  a.m.,  and  marched  seven  (7)  miles  in  the 
direction  of  Decatur,  Georgia ;  halted  for  dinner 
at  one  p.m.  Started  again  at  three  p.m.,  and  after 
marching  slowly,  we  halted  at  twelve  p.m.  for  the 
night.     Distance  marched,  fifteen  (15)  miles. 

November  16. — Started  at  nine  a.m.,  and  march- 
ed fast  for  a  distance  of  twelve  (12)  miles  ;  halted 
for  dinner  at  two  p.m.,  one  mile  from  Rockbridge. 
We  crossed  Yellow  River  and  encamped  for  the 
night,  after  marching  twelve  miles  without  in- 
terest. 

November  17. — Started  at  six  a.m.  ;  marched 
until  a  quarter-past  twelve  p.m.,  halted  for  dinner, 
started  at  two  p.m.,  and  marched  to  within  six 
(6)  miles  of  Social  Circle,  on  the  Georgia  Central 
Railroad.  We  halted  and  encamped  here  for  the 
night,  after  a  tedious  march  of  fourteen  (14)  miles. 

November  18. — Started  at  five  a.m.,  passed 
through  Social  Circle,  where  we  found  the  rail- 
road depot  destroyed ;  moved  on  and  halted  at 
Rutledge  for  dinner,  at  half-past  eleven  a.m.  We 
here  burnt  the  depot  and  store-house,  contain- 
ing some  rebel  stores,  and  started  again  at  two 
p.m.,  and  marched  to  within  a  distance  of  two  (2) 
miles  of  Madison,  where  we  encamped  for  the 
night.     Distance  marched,  nineteen  (19)  miles. 

November  19. —  Started  at  five  a.m.,  passed 
through  Madison  at  daylight,  halted  at  twelve  m. 
atBuckhead,  for  dinner;  started  again  at  one  p.m., 
and  at  five  p.m.  we  halted  at  Jordan's  Plantation. 
The  Twenty-eighth  Pennsylvania  veteran  volun- 
teer infantry  here  assisted  to  tear  up  the  railroad, 
and  destroyed  three  thousand  (3000)  bushels  of 
corn  and  six  hundred  (600)  bales  of  cotton.  We 
marched  this  day  sixteen  (16)  miles. 

November  20.  —  Started  at  seven  a.m.,  and 
marched  eight  (8)  miles  without  incident ;  halted 
for  dinner  at  twelve  m.  At  two  p.m.  we  started, 
and  after  marching  seven  (7)  miles,  encamped 
for  the  night  at  six  p.m.  Distance  marched,  fif- 
teen (15)  miles. 

November  21. — Started  at  seven  a.m.,  the  Twen- 
ty-eighth Pennsylvania  veteran  volunteer  infantry 
in  advance  of  the  division ;  halted  for  dinner  at 
half-past  one  p.m.,  and  moved  out  again  without 
incident  at  half-past  two  p.m.,  and  marched  to 
Dr.  Ncsbit's  plantation,  where  we  were  posted  as 
picket-guard  for  the  division.      This  was  a  very 


cold  day  and  night.     Distance  marched,  nine  (9) 
miles. 

November  22. — Started  at  seven  a.m.,  as  rear- 
guard for  the  division  ;  after  marching  four  (4) 
miles,  we  crossed  the  Central  Railroad,  at  Dennis 
Station  ;  here  we  rejoined  the'corps,  which  had 
been  separated  since  we  came  from  Madison,  on 
the  eighteenth.  We  travelled  slowly  in  direction 
of  Milledgeville,  and  halted  for  dinner  at  one  p.m. 
We  passed  through  Milledgeville  after  a  very  te- 
dious march,  and  encamped  at  eleven  p.m., hav- 
ing marched  twenty  (20)  miles. 

November  23. — We  remained  in  camp  until 
twelve  m.,  when  we  moved  one  half  mile  into 
the  woods,  where  we  remained  all  day. 

November  24. — We  got  under  way  at  nine  a.m., 
marching  through  swamp  and  mud  to  within 
about  five  (5)  miles  of  Hebron,  when  we  encamp- 
ed for  the  night.  Marched  this  day  a  distance 
of  twelve  (12)  miles. 

November  25. — Started  at  half-past  seven  a.m. 
Marched  slow  and  tedious,  passing  through  He- 
bron and  coming  to  Buffalo  Creek.  Here  we 
found  eight  (8)  bridges  burnt,  which  took  con- 
siderable time  to  rebuild,  but  at  six  p.m.  we  mov- 
ed across  the  creek,  and  encamped  one  half  mile 
from  it  for  the  night,  after  marching  only  six  (6) 
miles. 

November  26. — Started  at  eight  a.m.,  as  guard 
for  the  division  quartermaster's  train.  Halted  at 
quarter-past  nine  to  reorganize  the  train ;  started 
again  at  eleven  a.m.  Marched  to  within  one  half 
mile  of  Sandersville ;  we  here  halted  for  dinner, 
and  at  two  p.m.  we  marched  through  the  town  of 
Sandersville  and  down  to  the  Central  Railroad, 
which  we  struck  at  Tennille  Station.  We  here 
commenced  tearing  up  the  track,  burning  the 
cross-ties,  and  totally  destroying  the  railroad  for 
a  distance  of  two  (2)  miles,  when  we  encamped 
for  the  night.  At  about  one  p.m.  we  were  arous- 
ed, and  the  command  put  under  arms,  but  noth- 
ing occurred.  Distance  marched,  sixteen  (16) 
miles. 

November  27. — Commenced  tearing  up  the  track 
at  eight  a.m.,  and  worked  until  one  p.m.,  when 
we  rested  for  dinner,  and  at  four  p.m.  we  started 
for  Davisboro,  and  after  a  tedious  march,  we  ar- 
rived there  at  nine  p.m.,  marching  to-day  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  (10)  miles. 

November  28. —  Went  to  work  again  on  the 
railroad  about  five  (5)  miles  west  of  Davisboro, 
about  half-past  seven  a.m.,  and  halted  at  one  p.m. 
for  dinner.  At  three  p.m.  commenced  again,  and 
worked  until  five  p.m.  The  rebels  made  a  dash 
upon  the  Third  brigade,  and  the  Twenty-eighth 
Pennsylvania  veteran  volunteer  infantry,  in  com- 
pany with  the  First  brigade,  started  to  reenforce 
them,  but  they  had  already  been  dispersed.  We 
started  at  six  p.m.  on  our  return  to  Davisboro, 
which  place  we  reached  at  half-past  seven  p.m., 
after  working  all  day  and  marching  a  distance  of 
nine  (9)  miles. 

November  29. — Started  at  twenty  minutes  past 
seven  a.m.,  and  marched  to  Spiers  Station, 
where  we  halted  for  dinner,  at  one  p.m.  Left 
Spiers  Station  at  four  p.m.,  and  marched  fast  and 
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without  incident  to  within  two  (2)  miles  of  Bost- 
wick  Station,  when  we  halted,  at  seven  p.m., 
for  the  night.  Distance  marched,  eighteen  (18) 
miles. 

November  30. — Started  on  the  march  again  at 
a  quarter  to  seven  a.m.  Marched  quick  and 
through  swampy  ground,  until  two  p.m., when  we 
halted  at  the  plantation  of  Dr.  Blake,  a  great  slave- 
holder, having  at  this  time  some  three  hundred 
(300)  slaves  on  his  plantation,  mostly  women. 
We  ^eft  here  at  four  p.m.,  and  marched  to  join  the 
corps  at  Miller's  plantation,  where  we  arrived  at 
half-past  six  p.m.  Distance  marched,  ten  (10) 
miles. 

December  1. — This  day's  march  was  without 
incident.  We  left  Miller's  plantation  at  a  quar- 
ter to  eight  a.m.,  and  marched  until  two  p.m., 
when  we  halted  for  dinner.  Started  again  at  four 
p.m.  and  marched  until  seven  p.m.,  when  we  halt- 
ed for  the  night,  after  marching  twelve  (12) 
miles. 

December  2. — Left  camp  at  a  quarter  to  seven 
a.m.,  and  marched  until  twelve  m.,  when  we  halt- 
ed for  dinner.  Started  at  one  p.m.,  and  marched 
past  Jones's  plantation ;  we  crossed  Buckhead 
Creek  and  camped  at  half-past  three  p.m.  The 
Twenty-eighth  Pennsylvania,  with  two  hundred 
(200)  of  the  Fifth  Ohio  volunteer  infantry,  picket 
for  the  division,  posted  pickets,  and  passed  the 
night  without  incident.  Distance  marched,  ten 
(10)  miles. 

December  3. — Started  again  at  two  p.m.,  and 
after  tedious  marching  through  swamps  and  in 
the  rain,  halting  about  every  one  hundred  (100) 
steps,  we  stopped  at  half-past  six  a.m.,  of  the 
fourth.  Distance  marched,  twelve  (12)  miles,  in 
direction  east,  south-east,  and  north-east  of  Mil- 
len,  crossing  Little  Buckhead  Creek,  having 
marched,  all  night,  a  distance  of  twelve  (12) 
miles. 

December  4. — Started  at  half-past  nine  a.m., 
and  marched  until  eleven  a.m.  Halted  for  din- 
ner, and  were  off  again  at  three  p.m.,  marching 
across  a  large  swamp,  and  halted  one  (1)  mile 
from  Horse  Creek,  at  eight  p.m.,  after  marching 
eight  (8)  miles  without  incident. 

December  5. — This  day  we  marched  with  the 
wagons,  assisting  them  over  the  many  muddy 
places  in  the  road,  and  halting  for  the  night  at 
six  p.m.     Distance  marched,  fifteen  (15)  miles. 

December  6. — Like  yesterday,  we  spent  this 
one  with  the  teams,  and  without  halting  for  any 
length  of  time,  we  encamped  at  half-past  six  p.m. 
Marched  ten  (10)  miles. 

December  7. — Again  with  the  wagons ;  raining 
nearly  all  day,  and  very  bad  roads.  We  march- 
ed ten  (10)  miles  in  the  direction  of  Springfield, 
and  encamped  at  eight  p.m. 

December  8. — Started  at  eight  a.m.  Passed 
through  Springfield,  a  small  village,  marching 
rather  fast,  halting  for  the  night  at  four  p.m.,  hav- 
ing marched  thirteen  (13)  miles. 

December  9. — This  was  the  first  day  that  we 
heard  artillery  firing  in  our  front.  We  started 
at  seven  a.m.,  and  having  marched  two  (2)  miles, 


halted  to  issue  rations.  Started  again  at  one 
p.m.,  and  halted  at  eight  p.m.  Distance  marched, 
eight  (8)  miles. 

December  10. — We  moved  off  this  day  at  half- 
past  twelve  p.m.,  marched  steady  on  a  splendid 
road,  with  the  wagons,  until  we  came  to  about 
five  (5)  miles  of  Savannah,  where  we  halted  at 
five  p.m.,  and  encamped  for  the  night,  after  march- 
ing eleven  (11)  miles.  This  day  we  came  up  to 
the  rebel  intrenchments. 

December  11. — At  ten  a.m.,  we  left  camp  and 
moved  off  in  the  direction  of  the  Savannah  River, 
which  we  struck  at  two  p.m.  From  this  point 
we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  rebel  fortifications, 
about  one  (1)  mile  off.  Left  here  at  half-past  four 
p.m.,  and  moved  on  a  road  running  at  right  an- 
gles about  half  a  mile.  We  here  relieved  the 
Second  brigade,  and  were  posted  in  line,  the  Six- 
ty-sixth Ohio  volunteer  infantry  on  our  right,  and 
the  Twenty-ninth  Ohio  volunteer  infantry  on  our 
left.  Here  we  found  a  dike  or  drain  for  a  rice 
plantation,  which  formed  a  very  good  rifle-work. 

December  12. — At  one  a.m.,  we  moved  about 
one  half-mile  to  the  left,  without  knapsacks,  and 
lay  here  until  four  a.m.,  in  support  of  the  Third 
brigade,  which  was  to  charge  the  enemy's  works. 
The  order  being  countermanded,  we  returned  to 
our  original  position  at  a  quarter-past  four  a.m. 
Remained  here  all  day,  without  incident ;  heard 
occasional  shots  of  artillery  all  night. 

December  13. — Still  in  the  same  position ;  we 
to-day  improved  the  breastworks,  and  putting 
camp  in  order ;  heavy  firing  on  our  right.  No 
incident  of  note  occurred  to-day. 

December  14. — The  rebels  opened  their  artillery 
fire  on  the  skirmish-pits,  which  the  Twenty-ninth 
Ohio  volunteer  infantry  had  constructed  yester- 
day, early  ;  a  few  shots  went  over  our  camp,  but 
none  doing  any  damage.  Received  official  notice 
of  the  capture  of  Fort  McAllister,  by  the  Second 
division,  Fifteenth  army  corps,  thus  allowing  Gen- 
eral Sherman  to  communicate  with  the  fleet  and 
army  of  General  Foster. 

December  15  and  16. — Still  in  the  same  posi- 
tion. The  rebels  shell  our  camp  continually,  but 
do  no  damage.  No  incident  of  note  occurred 
during  these  days. 

December  17. — Still  in  the  same  position.  Re- 
ceived our  first  mail  to-day,  since  leaving  Atlan- 
ta ;  nothing  occurred  beyond  the  regular  routine 
of  camp  life.  Heavy  detail  from  the  regiment  to- 
night for  fatigue  duty,  building  lunettes  calcu- 
lated for  some  heavy  pieces. 

December  18. — Very  hot  weather,  nothing  of 
importance  occurred.  Do  not  think  the  enemy 
has  seen  the  lunettes  built  last  night,  which  ac- 
counts for  their  not  shelling  them. 

December  19. — The  enemy  shelled  our  works 
vigorously  to-night,  killing  and  wounding  several 
of  the  brigade ;  but  none  of  the  Twenty-eighth 
Pennsylvania  veteran  volunteer  infantry.  Noth- 
ing of  importance  occurred. 

December  20. — Still  in  the  same  position  ;  the 
rebels  were  rather  quiet  until  about  four  p.m., 
when  they  shelled  our  works,  wounding  some 
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more  of  the  brigade.  They  continued  shelling 
until  one  a.m.  of 

December  21,  when  we  received  notice  that 
they  were  evacuating  the  city.  To  confirm  this, 
we  marched  into  the  city  at  daylight,  and  the 
Twenty-eighth  Pennsylvania  veteran  volunteer 
infantry  and  Twenty-ninth  Ohio  volunteer  in- 
fantry passed  on  to  Fort  Jackson,  four  (4)  miles 
down  the  river ;  here  we  arrived  at  seven  a.m. 
We  entered  the  fort,  and  immediately  flung  our 
colors  to  the  breeze.  We  found  the  enemy  had 
retreated,  leaving  the  fort  on  fire  and  one  of  the 
magazines  blown  up.  We  captured  in  the  fort 
and  vicinity  forty-four  (44)  thirty-two  pounders, 
two  (2)  ten  (10)  inch  columbiads,  twenty  (20) 
eight  (8)  inch  columbiads,  two  (2)  rifled  thirty- 
two  pounders,  twelve  (12)  twenty-four  pound 
howitzer,  three  (3)  ten-inch  mortars,  one  (1)  eight- 
inch  mortar,  three  (3)  three-inch  rifled  field-pieces, 
four  (4)  sixty-four  pounders,  all  iron,  and  the  fol- 
lowing ammunition  :  four  hundred  ten-inch  solid 
shot ;  five  hundred  and  eighty-seven  eight-inch 
solid  shot ;  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  seven- 
inch  solid  shot ;  two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
seventy-two  six-inch  solid  shot ;  four  hundred 
and  eleven  ten-inch  steel  shot ;  three  hundred 
and  twenty-five  eight-inch  steel  shot ;  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  six-inch  steel  shot ;  fifteen  eight- 
inch  grape ;  twenty  seven-inch  grape ;  thirteen 
six-inch  grape  ;  thirty-two  eight-inch  canister ; 
forty-one  seven-inch  canister  ;  sixty  six-inch  can- 
ister ;  forty-one  seven-inch  conical  shell,  fixed  ; 
thirty -two  six-inch  conical  shell,  fixed;  fifty 
pounds  powder,  rifled  muskets. 

Of  the  ninety-one  guns  captured,  fourteen  (14) 
only  were  found  to  have  been  spiked  and  shotted, 
the  gun-carriages  were  broken  and  temporarily 
disabled,  and  all  the  implements  were  broken 
and  destroyed. 

Thus  has  closed  probably  one  of  the  most  te- 
dious and  yet  one  of  the  most  successful  cam- 
paigns on  record  in  the  world,  and  is  a  striking 
example  of  what  can  be  accomplished,  when  the 
soldiers  of  a  country  work  with  their  general, 
and  he  with  them.  We  have  been  some  thirty- 
six  (36)  days  on  the  march,  and  travelled  a  dis- 
tance of  three  hundred  and  twenty  (320)  miles. 
We  are  now  holding  the  defences  of  our  capture, 
but  probably  before  long  we  may  be  on  another 
move,  and  it  is  hoped  that  General  Sherman  and 
his  army  may  be  as  successful  as  they  have  been 
in  accomplishing  the  downfall  of  Savannah,  Geor- 
gia, December  twenty-first,  1864. 

Respectfully  submitted,  John  Flynn, 

Colonel  Commanding. 
LIEUTENANT-COLONEL    CRAEG'S    REPORT. 

Headquarters  One  Hundred  and  Forty-  ) 

seventh  pennslvania  volunteer  infantry,         v 

Savannah,  Georgia,  December  26, 1864.      ) 

Lieutenant  A.  H.  W.  Creigh,  Acting  Assistant 

Adjutant-  General ; 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  circular,  dated  Head- 
quarters First  brigade,  Second  division,  Twenti- 
eth army  corps,  December  twenty-third,  1864,  I 
have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report : 
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On  the  second  day  of  September,  we  lay  in 
line  of  works,  built  by  us,  a  few  days  previous, 
along  the  Chattahoochee  River,  and  remained 
until  September  fourth,  when  orders  were  re- 
ceived to  strike  tents,  as  the  brigade  was  ordered 
to  Atlanta. 

We  took  up  the  line  of  march  at  half-past  nine 
a.m.,  reaching  the  city  at  one  p.m.  Here  we 
were  put  into  line  of  works,  built  by  the  enemy, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  city,  where  we  remained 
until  November  fifteenth. 

We  were,  on  account  of  the  movement  of  the 
troops,  obliged  to  change  camp  several  times. 
We  assisted  in  building  the  fortifications  around 
the  city. 

November  9. — The  enemy,  with  a  strong  force 
of  cavalry  and  four  (4)  pieces  of  artillery,  made 
an  attack  at  seven  a.m.,  on  my  immediate  front, 
driving  in  the  picket-line,  advancing  to  within 
two  hundred  (200)  yards  of  the  main  line.  At 
the  first  firing,  I  immediately  ordered  one  com- 
pany across  the  railroad  into  the  fort  on  my  right, 
where  they  opened  fire  on  the  enemy,  repulsing 
them  almost  instantly. 

My  skirmishers  advanced  immediately  and  took 
possession  of  the  picket-line,  finding  two  (2)  kill- 
ed, two  (2)  wounded,  and  one  (1)  prisoner  of  the 
enemy,  inside  of  the  picket-line.  There  was  no 
loss,  out  of  my  regiment. 

While  encamped  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  repeated 
orders  were  received  to  make  preparations  for  a 
fifty  days'  campaign. 

November  15. — We  took  up  the  line  of  march, 
moving  principally  in  an  eastern  direction,  nearly 
parallel  with  the  Augusta  and  Atlanta  Railroad, 
until  where  it  crosses  the  Oconee  River,  from 
where  we  struck  south  toward  Milledgeville, 
reaching  it  on  the  night  of  the  twenty-second. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fourth,  we  again 
took  up  the  line  of  march,  moving  principally 
south-east,  until  December  eleventh,  which 
brought  us  within  four  (4)  miles  of  the  city  of 
Savannah,  Georgia.  Here  the  enemy  was  found 
in  force  and  well  fortified.  On  the  evening  of 
tjds  day  we  were  placed  in  line,  my  right  con- 
necting with  the  Fifth  regiment  Ohio  volunteer 
infantry,  and  my  left  with  the  Sixtieth  regiment 
New-York  volunteers,  Third  brigade,  Second  di- 
vision, Twentieth  army  corps. 

Here  we  put  up  a  line  of  works,  where  we  re- 
mained until  the  morning  of  twenty-first.  The 
shelling  of  the  enemy's  lines  was  rather  annoy- 
ing, scattering  in  all  directions  through  the  camp. 

I  had  three  (3)  men  wounded,  two  (2)  of  which 
have  since  died. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first,  finding 
the  enemy's  works  evacuated,  we  immediately 
followed  up  their  retreat  into  the  city  of  Savan- 
nah, Georgia. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  thank  the  officers 
and  men  for  their  uniformity  and  willingness  in 
discharging  their  duties.  Our  marches  were  long 
and  tedious,  marching  over  three  hundred  miles 
in  twenty-six  days. 

Accompanying  please  find  report  of  casualties. 
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Report  of  Casualties. 
Privates,  Calvin  Metter,  company  I,  Novem- 
ber seventeenth,  missing  on  the  march;  Levi 
Muthard,  company  C,  December  thirteenth, 
wounded,  head,  slightly,  by  a  piece  of  shell ; 
Lewis  Harry,  company  I,  December  nineteenth, 
wounded  severely,  left  leg  amputated,  since  died ; 
Martin  Sachs,  company  F,  December  twentieth, 
wounded  severely,  head,  by  a  piece  of  shell,  since 
died. 

John  Craeg, 

Lieutenant-Colonel 
One  Hundred  and  Forty-seventh  Regiment  Pennsylvania 
Volunteer  Infantry,  Commanding. 

COLONEL  KIRKUP'S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Fifth         ) 

Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,         > 

Savannah,  Georgia,  December  26, 1864.  \ 

A.  H.  W.  Greigh,  First  Lieutenant  and  Acting 
Assistant  Adjutant- General,    First  Brigade, 
Second  Division,  Twentieth  Army  Corps : 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  the  official 
report  of  operations  of  the  Fifth  Ohio  volunteer 
infantry,  from  September  second,  1864,  to  De- 
cember twenty-first,  1864. 

The  regiment  entered  the  city  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
on  the  fourth  day  of  September,  1864,  and  went 
into  camp.  The  months  of  September  and  Oc- 
tober were  occupied  in  building  defences  around 
the  city  and  doing  garrison  duty.  On  the  ninth 
of  November,  the  regiment  was  ordered  into  the 
works  to  assist  in  repulsing  an  attack  made  by 
the  enemy's  cavalry.  On  the  thirteenth  day  of 
November,  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  report  at 
brigade  headquarters,  and  then  marched  out  to 
assist  in  destroying  the  Atlanta  and  Chattanooga 
Railroad.  On  the  fifteenth  day  of  November, 
the  regiment  broke  camp  and  marched  out  on 
the  road  leading  to  Decatur,  Georgia ;  nothing 
of  importance  took  place  until  the  eighteenth  in- 
stant, when  the  regiment  halted  and  stacked 
arms,  and  assisted  in  destroying  the  railroad  near 
Rutledge,  Georgia,  and  on  the  nineteenth,  when 
near  Parker's  Ferry,  went  into  camp  and  destroy- 
ed the  railroad.  On  the  twenty-second,  we  cross- 
ed the  Oconee  River  and  passed  through  Mil- 
ledgeville,  Georgia,  the  capital  of  the  State  of 
Georgia,  and  camped  outside  the  city,  where  we 
remained  until  the  twenty- fourth,  when  we  again 
resumed  the  march,  and  entered  Sandersville, 
Georgia,  on  the  twenty -sixth  instant,  and  marched 
to  Tennille  Station,  on  Central  Railroad,  where 
we  assisted  in  destroying  the  railroad,  and  camp- 
ed for  the  night.  On  the  twenty-seventh  instant, 
we  continued  the  destruction  of  the  road  until 
three  p.m.,  when  we  marched  to  Waynesboro, 
and  camped  for  the  night.  On  the  twenty-eighth 
instant,  we  marched  back  toward  Tennville,  and 
destroyed  the  railroad  as  we  went,  and  then 
marched  back  to  Waynesboro,  and  camped  for 
the  night.  On  the  first  of  December,  we  crossed 
the  Ogeechee  River,  and  continued  our  march 
without  interruption  until  the  tenth,  when  we 
arrived  in  camp  near  Savannah,  Georgia.  On 
the  eleventh,  we  moved  into  line,  left  in  front, 
and  near  the   Savannah  River.     At  three  p.m., 


we  moved  out  and  took  position  on  a  road  lead- 
ing to  the  Savannah  River,  where  we  remained, 
doing  skirmish  duty  and  erecting  field-works 
until  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first,  when  we 
were  ordered  to  fall  in,  and  moved  into  the  city 
of  Savannah,  Georgia,  the  enemy  having  evacu- 
ated. We  were  then  put  on  guard  over  the  ord- 
nance and  ordnance  stores,  in  park  and  arsenal, 
which  were  left  by  the  enemy,  and  an  inventory 
taken. 

Sir,  respectfully  submitted, 

Robert  Kirkup, 

Lieutenant-Colonel 
Commanding  Fifth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry. 
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MAJOR    WRIGHT'S    REPORT. 

Headquarters  Twenty-ninth  Regiment 

Ohio  Veteran  Volunteer  Infantry, 
Savannah,  Georgia,  December  28, 1864. 

A.  H.  W.  Creigh,  First  Lieutenant  and  Acting 

Assistant  Adjutant- General,   First   Brigade, 

Second- Division,  Twentieth  Army  Corps: 

Lieutenant  :  In  compliance  with  circular  from 
headquarters  First  brigade,  Second  division, 
Twentieth  corps,  dated  Savannah,  Georgia,  De- 
cember twenty-third,  1864,  I  have  the  honor  to 
make  the  following  report  of  my  command : 

I  assumed  command  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Ohio 
on  the  eighth  day  of  September,  1864,  at  Atlan- 
ta, Georgia.  From  this  date  to  the  twenty-fourth 
nothing  of  note  took  place  more  than  the  regular 
routine  of  camp  duty. 

September  25. — Had  review. 

September  28. — Received  detail  to  go  to  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  with  my  regiment. 

September  29. — At  nine  a.m.,  marched  the 
regiment  to  Captain 's  quarters  for  trans- 
portation ;  failed,  and  returned  to  camp. 

October  2. — Received  orders  to  move  at  once, 
with  one  day's  rations  ;  marched  to  the  depot  at 
three  p.m.,  moved  to  the  Chattahoochee  River, 
disembarked  and  marched  across  the  river,  camp 
ed  for  the  night 

4th.  Put  my  command  on  the  train  for  Nash- 
ville, when  I  received  a  telegram  to  return  to  At- 
lanta. Recrossed  the  river  and  took  the  cars  for 
Atlanta ;  after  arriving  in  the  city,  went  into 
camp  two  (2)  miles  north-west  from  depot,  facing 
south. 

11th.  Moved  the  regiment  to  the  right  one  half- 
mile,  and  came  into  line  where  the  One  Hundred 
and  Second  New-York  was. 

18th.  Moved  camp  again  three  fourths  (f)  mile 
further  to  the  right,  near  a  fort. 

20th.  Received  orders  to  move  at  seven  a.m. 
Marched  the  regiment  to  brigade  headquarters, 
remained  there  till  half-past  seven,  when  the  bri- 
gade moved,  Twenty-ninth  in  centre  of  second 
section  of  train  ;  passed  through  Decatur,  Twen- 
ty-ninth on  picket  in  night. 

22d  and  23d.  Foraged  pretty  extensively ; 
Twenty-ninth  lost  one  man  killed,  William  D. 
Haynes,  private,  company  D. 

24th.  Returned  to  camp  with  teams  well  load- 
ed with  forage.  Nothing  special  occurred  from 
this  date  to  end  of  month. 

November  5. — Received  orders  at  two  p.m.  to 
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march.  Moved  out  on  the  McDonough  road  about 
one  mile  and  went  into  camp  for  the  night,  Twen- 
ty-ninth on  extreme  right  of  division. 

6th.  Returned  to  Atlanta  and  went  into  our 
old  camp. 

8th.  Election  day.  Some  excitement  in  Twen- 
ty-ninth. Polled  three  hundred  and  eighty-four 
votes ;  Lincoln  received  three  hundred  and  forty- 
four,  McClellan  forty. 

9th.  At  sunrise  our  line  was  attacked  :  imme- 
diately moved  the  Twenty-ninth  into  position, 
sent  out  skirmishers.  Attack  did  not  reach  us  ; 
remained  in  trenches  till  twelve  m.,  then  moved 
back  to  quarters  and  stacked  arms. 

15th.  Broke  up  camp  at  half-past  six,  marched 
slowly,  stopped  at  Decatur  for  dinner,  then  march- 
ed in  the  direction  of  Stone  Mountain.  Reached 
the  base  of  Stone  Mountain  at  eleven  p.m.,  and 
encamped  for  the  night,  Twenty-ninth  in  rear  of 
First  brigade. 

16th.  Marched  at  nine  a.m.  in  between  portion 
of  the  train,  crossed  Yellow  River,  and  encamped 
for  the  night  at  eight  p.m. 

17th.  Af  arched  at  five  a.m.,  camped  near  Social 
Circle  at  five  p.m.  for  the  night. 

18th.  Marched  about  nine  (9)  miles  in  fore- 
noon, stopping  often  to  tear  up  railroad  track, 
went  into  camp  near  Madison  at  five  p.m. 

19th.  Broke  camp  at  five  a.m.,  Twenty-ninth 
rear-guard  of  division.  Marched  until  four  p.m., 
and  camped  for  the  night  near  Park  Mills. 

20th.  Marched  about  seven  (7)  miles,  camped 
near  Dunham. 

21st.  Marched  at  half-past  six  a.m.,  halted  at 
half-past  four  p.m.  for  the  night. 

22d.  Moved  at  half-past  seven  a.m.,  and  arriv- 
ed at  Milledgeville,  Georgia,  at  nine  p.m.,  and 
encamped  about  three  miles  south  of  town. 

23d.  Remained  in  camp,  Twenty-ninth  went 
on  picket  at  four  p.m. 

24th.  Moved  at  seven  a.m.,  Twenty-ninth  first 
battalion  of  first  brigade ;  marched  fifteen  miles 
and  camped  for  the  night. 

25th.  Moved  at  eight  a.m.,  Twenty-ninth  train 
guard  ;  arrived  at  Buffalo  Creek,  found  the  bridge 
destroyed.  Parked  the  train,  and  stacked  arms 
for  dinner  ;  remained  here  until  the  bridge  was 
repaired,  then  crossed,  and  went  into  camp  for 
the  night. 

26th.  Moved  at  eight  a.m.  in  rear  of  the  trains, 
marched  slowly  until  one  p.m.,  arrived  at  San- 
dersville,  halted  for  dinner,  then  moved  to  Sta- 
tion 13,  took  the  railroad  to  the  east,  tore  up 
about  one  and  a  half  miles  of  track,  went  into 
camp  for  the  night  at  six  p.m.  Marched  thirteen 
miles. 

27th.  Was  called  up  at  half-past  one  a.m.  by 
alarm,  remained  in  line  two  hours  and  lay  down 
again.  Marched  at  eight  a.m.,  commenced  tear- 
ing up  track,  worked  until  noon,  took  dinner  and 
lay  quiet  until  three  p.m.,  then  marched  rapidly, 
arrived  in  Davisboro  at  half-past  nine  p.  m.  March- 
ed about  thirteen  miles. 

28th.  Moved  out  on  the  railroad  and  tore  up 
track  until  five  p.m.  Marched  back  to  Davisboro, 
and  camped  near  our  old  camp. 


29th.  Moved  at  half-past  seven ;  moved  in  a 
south-east  direction  until  seven  p.m.,  and  encamp- 
ed for  the  night  near  Bostwick. 

30th.  Marched  at  seven  ;  crossed  the  Ogeechee 
River,  marched  about  six  miles  and  camped  for 
the  night. 

December  1. — Moved  at  eight  am.,  marched  un- 
til dark  and  camped ;  marched  about  nineteen 
miles. 

2d.  Marched  at  six  a.m.  ;  moved  briskly  until 

twelve  m.,   halted   at Creek   for  dinner  ; 

found  the  bridge  destroyed  and  enemy  on  the 
other  side  ;  Twenty-ninth  received  orders  to  drive 
the  enemy  out  of  reach  of  the  bridge  and  hold 
the  ground.  Fell  in,  loaded,  and  moved  across. 
Moved  about  half  a  mile,  came  in  contact  with 
the  enemy  in  small  force,  deployed  three  compa- 
nies to  the  left  of  the  road.  Deployed  a  line  of 
skirmishers  five  hundred  yards  to  the  left  of 
woods,  right  resting  in  woods  on  right  of  road. 
Also  sent  four  companies,  under  command  of 
Captain  Jonas  Schoonover,  to  cover  two  roads 
leading  from  main  road ;  commenced  firing,  and 
drove  the  enemy  from  their  position ;  advanced 
steadily  to  a  ridge  in  open  field  about  a  mile  from 
the  bridge.  Threw  up  some  works,  and  extend- 
ed the  line  to  connect  with  Captain  Schoonover. 
Here  waited  until  the  bridge  was  finished,  then 
joined  the  brigade  in  the  field  and  encamped  for 
the  night. 

3d.  Moved  at  ten  a.m.,  and  marched  all  day 
and  night,  made  a  distance  of  ten  miles.  Camp- 
ed near  Millen,  Georgia. 

4th.  Moved  at  nine  a.m.,  marched  about  three 
miles,  halted  for  repairing  of  a  bridge,  moved 
again  at  half-past  two  p.m.,  arrived  at  Big  Horse 
Creek,  and  halted  for  trains  to  pass.  Crossed  at 
eight,  and  camped  for  the  night. 

5th.  Moved  at  seven  a.m.,  Twenty-ninth  in 
charge  of  First  and  Third  brigade  trains  ;  moved 
fifteen  miles,  went  into  camp  at  five  p.m. 

6th.  Moved  at  nine,  halted  for  supper  at  six 
p.m.,  then  crossed  a  big  swamp  and  camped  for 
the  night. 

7th.  Marched  at  seven  a.m.  ;  Twenty-ninth  as- 
sisted the  trains,  crossed  Turkey  Creek,  at  dark 
camped  near  Springfield. 

8th.  Moved  at  seven  a.m.  ;  marched  twelve 
miles  and  camped  for  the  night. 

6th.  Marched  at  nine  a.m.  ;  took  dinner  near 
Eden,  went  into  camp  for  the  night  at  Wall- 
hower  Swamp. 

10th.  Received  orders  .  to  report  to  Colonel 
Jones,  Second  brigade;  joined  Second  brigade 
and  marched  back  to  the  train.  Twenty-ninth 
took  position  on  the  same  ground  where  we  got 
dinner  on  the  ninth.  Sent  a  company  forward 
about  six  hundred  yards  for  pickets.  Moved  at 
twelve  m.  ;  Twenty-ninth  took  position  in  front 
of  last  hundred  wagons,  marched  very  brisk  un- 
til six  p.m.,  joined  First  brigade,  and  went  into 
camp  for  the  night. 

11th.  Moved  at  ten  a.m.,  Twenty-ninth  on  right 
of  First  brigade  ;  moved  to  the  Savannah  River, 
with  instructions  to  deploy  a  line  connecting  with 
Third  brigade  on  the  right,  and  extending  to  the 
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river,  with  a  heavy  reserve  at  the  river.  Found 
Colonel  Bonham's  line  rested  on  it,  and  took  po- 
sition in  supporting  distance  of  his  left,  followed 
his  skirmishers  in  line  of  battle  to  a  fence  about 
seven  hundred  yards  from  the  enemy's  works, 
remained  here  until  four  p.m.,  joined  the  brigade 
and  moved  to  the  right  about  half  a  mile,  went 
into  position  on  a  road  perpendicular  to  the  river, 
about  four  and  one  half  miles  from  the  city  of 
Savannah,  Georgia. 

12th.  In  line  of  battle  before  Savannah.  Twen- 
ty-ninth moved  to  the  left  in  support  of  Third 
brigade,  which  was  to  charge  a  fort  in  their  front, 
but  found  a  canal  that  they  could  not  cross  ;  they 
came  back  to  their  works.  Twenty-ninth  re- 
turned to  our  old  position.  Nothing  of  interest 
occurred  during  the  day. 

13th.  In  line  before  Savannah.  At  ten  a.m., 
moved  the  Twenty-ninth  to  the  rear  about  three 
hundred  yards ;  prepared  timber  for  rifle-pits. 
At  four  p.m.,  took  the  four  right  companies  on  to 
the  picket-line,  and  placed  them  on  duty.  At 
nine,  advanced  the  line  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  into  an  open  field,  and  put  up  pits. 

14th.  On  skirmish  line  ;  considerable  firing  on 
both  sides.  Twenty-ninth  pickets  relieved  by 
Fifth  Ohio.  ' 

15th,  16th,  17th,  18th.  Nothing  worthy  of  note 
transpired. 

19th.  Received  instructions  to  take  charge  of 
the  fortifications  in  front  of  First  brigade.  Com- 
menced work  at  dark.  While  laying  out  a  con- 
nection between  Forts  2  and  3,  I  received  a  se- 
vere wound  in  my  left  foot.  I  then  turned  the 
command  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Ohio  veteran  vol- 
unteer infantry  over  to  Captain  Jonas  Schoon- 
over. 

I  am,  with  much  respect,  your  obedient  serv- 
ant, Myron  Wright, 

Major  Twenty-ninth  Ohio  Veteran  Volunteer  Infantry. 

CAPTAIN    SCHOONOVER'S    REPORT. 
Headquarters  Twenty-ninth  Regiment  Ohio  j 
Veteran  Volunteer  Infantry,  y 

Savannah,  Georgia,  December  28, 1864.     J 

A.  H.  W.  Creigh,  First  Lieutenant,  and  Acting 
Assistant  Adjutant- General  First    Brigade, 
Second  Division,  Twentieth  Corps  : 
Lieutenant  :  In  compliance  with  circular  from 
headquarters    First    brigade,    Second    division, 
Twentieth  corps,  dated  Savannah,  Georgia,  De- 
cember twenty-third,  1864, 1  have  the  honor  most 
respectfully  to  make  the  following  report : 

I  took  command  of  the  regiment  in  front  of 
Savannah,  Georgia,  December  twentieth,  1864. 
Nothing  worthy  of  note  transpired  during  the 
day. 

At  four  o'clock  a.m.  of  the  twenty-first,  the 
Twenty-ninth,  in  advance  of  First  brigade,  took 
up  a  line  of  march  to  the  city  of  Savannah,  and 
from  there  to  Fort  Jackson,  where  I  reported  to 
Colonel  Flynn,  Twenty-eighth  Pennsylvania  vol- 
unteers, for  duty,  and  performed  garrison  duty 
until  December  twenty-fourth,  when  the  regi- 
ment was  ordered  to  march  at  half-past  nine  a.m. 
The  Twenty-ninth,  in  rear  of  Twenty-eighth 
Pennsylvania  volunteers,  marched  to  the  city, 


and  through  it,  to  the  west  side,  where  we  are 
now  encamped. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
Jonas  Schoonover, 

Captain  Commanding  Twenty-ninth  Ohio  Vet.  Vol.  Infantry 


no  ) 
I.    ) 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL    POWELL'S    REPORT. 

Headquarters  Sixty-sixth  Regiment  Ohio 

Veteran  Volunteer  Infantry, 

Savannah,  Georgia,  December  26, 1864. 

Lieutenant  A.  H.  W.   Creigh,  Acting  Assistant 
Adjutant- General  First  Brigade,  Second  Di- 
vision, Twentieth  Army  Corps : 
Lieutenant  :  In  compliance  with  circular  from 
headquarters    First    brigade,    Second    division, 
Twentieth  army  corps,  I  have  the  honor  to  make 
the  following  report  of  the  part  taken  by  this 
regiment  in  the  campaign  ending  on  the  twenty- 
first  instant. 

This  regiment  broke  camp  on  the  fourth  Sep- 
tember, 1864,  on  the  Chattahoochee  River,  and 
moved  to  the  city  of  Atlanta  same  day,  and  went 
into  camp  in  the  enemy's  outer  line  of  works, 
with  right  resting  near  Marietta  Railroad.  The 
fifth  of  September,  received  orders  to  report  to 
Colonel  Beckworth,  Commissary  Subsistence, 
Military  Division  Mississippi,  for  duty  as  supply- 
guard,  where  we  remained  until  the  morning  of 
the  fifteenth  November,  1864,  when,  with  the 
First  brigade,  Second  division,  Twentieth  army 
corps,  we  started  on  the  campaign  just  ended. 

Nothing  transpired  of  note  during  the  cam- 
paign, until  the  eleventh  December,  1864,  when 
we  reached  the  enemy's  line  of  works,  three  and 
a  half  miles  north-cast  of  the  city.  Here  we  went 
into  line,  this  regiment  on  the  right  of  brigade. 
Have  no  casualties  to  report  until  night  of 
nineteenth,  when  I  had  three  (3)  men  killed  and 
three  (3)  wounded.  We  remained  in  line  until 
the  twenty-first,  when  we  entered  the  city,  and 
are  now  encamped  on  Chippewa  Square. 

CASUALTIES. 

Privates. — G.  Johnson,  company  A,  killed  ; 
Joseph  Powell,  B,  killed ;  John  Atkinson,  D, 
killed ;  Corporal  E.  Kyle,  E,  wounded  ;  private 
I.  Wood,  E,  wounded ;  S.  Keltner,  I,  wounded. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Lieutenant,  very  re- 
spectfully, your  obedient  servant, 

Eugene  Powell, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Sixty-sixth  Ohio  Vet.  Vol.  Infantry, 

Commanding  Regiment. 

COLONEL  P.  H.  JONES'S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Second  Brigade,  Second  Division,  1 

Twentieth  Corps,  > 

Savannah,  Ga.,  December  31,  1864.  ) 

Captain  W.  T  Forbes,  Assistant  Adjutant- Gen- 
eral Second  Division,  Twentieth  Corps  : 
Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  state,  that  on 
the  eighteenth  of  September,  1864,  I  assumed 
command  of  this  brigade,  which  was  then  lying 
in  camp  about  two  hundred  (200)  yards  north 
of  the  McDonough  road,  and  south-west  of  At- 
lanta nearly  three  fourths  of  a  mile,  where  it  re- 
mained until  three  o'clock  p.m.,  November  fifth, 
1864,  when  orders  were  received  to  be  in  readi- 
ness to  march  at  an  hour's  notice.     At  fouf 
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o'clock  p.m.  on  the  same  day,  broke  camp  and 
marched  about  one  mile  in  a  southerly  direction, 
and  encamped  for  the  night  on  or  near  the  Mc- 
Donough  road.  On  the  following  da}'-,  orders 
were  received  to  return,  when  we  marched  back 
and  reoccupied  our  camps. 

My  brigade  furnished  all  required  details  for 
fatigue  and  foraging  expeditions  during  the  occu- 
pation of  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

On  the  morning  of  November  fifteenth,  1864, 
at  seven  o'clock,  we  again  broke  camp  in  accord- 
ance with  orders  received  the  previous  evening, 
with  thirty  days'  rations  and  sixty  (60)  rounds 
of  ammunition  (in  cartridge-boxes  and  knap- 
sacks) per  man. 

The  course  from  Atlanta  was  south-easterly, 
along  the  Decatur  Pike,  passing  several  small 
villages,  of  which  the  following  in  their  order  are 
the  most  prominent — Decatur,  Stone  Mountain, 
Social  Circle,  Madison  ;  and  on  the  twenty-se- 
cond of  November,  1864,  reached  Milledgeville, 
Georgia,  where  we  remained  one  day. 

On  the  twenty- fourth  instant,  resumed  the 
march  in  an  easterly  direction  to  Sandersville, 
from  which  place  our  course  was  due  south  to  a 
point  on  the  Macon  and  Savannah  Railroad,  call- 
ed Tennille,  or  Station  No.  13.  The  brigade  as- 
sisted in  destroying  the  railroad  track  until  noon, 
when  the  march  was  resumed  in  the  direction  of 
Davisboro,  where  I  arrived  at  ten  o'clock  p.m.  No- 
vember twenty-seventh,  1864. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  brigade  was  de- 
tached for  the  purpose  of  escorting  the  headquar- 
ter train  Twentieth  corps  to  Spiers  Station, 
where  I  encamped  for  the  night. 

On  the  morning  of  November  twenty-ninth, 
1864,  I  received  orders  to  march  the  brigade  to 
Station  No.  10-J-  on  the  Macon  and  Savannah 
Railroad,  with  instructions  to  destroy  one  (1) 
mile  of  railroad  track  to  the  west  of  said  station, 
and  to  the  east  as  far  as  the  Ogeechee  River,  and 
also  the  bridge  crossing  it,  which  I  did  in  a  very 
effectual  manner. 

The  advance  of  the  brigade  marched  as  far  as 
Station  No.  10,  destroying  some  cotton  and  cot- 
ton-gins, and  rejoined  the  brigade  at  the  river 
before  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  and  trestle- 
work  was  completed. 

During  the  afternoon  of  the  thirtieth,  I  was 
ordered  to  rejoin  the  division,  and  a  guide  was 
sent  to  conduct  the  brigade.  After  a  tedious 
night  march  of  about  fifteen  miles,  I  reported 
the  brigade  to  the  division  commander  about 
three  (3)  miles  north  of  Louisville,  Georgia. 

On  the  following  morning  the  march  waj,  re- 
sumed, but  until  the  ninth  of  December,  nothing 
of  importance  occurred.  On  that  day,  the  first 
division  having  the  advance  of  the  corps,  en- 
countered a  force  of  the  enemy  intrenched  be- 
hind a  swamp  about  thirteen  (13)  miles  north  of 
Savannah,  when  this  brigade  was  ordered  to  the 
support  of  Colonel  Carman's  brigade  of  the  First 
division,  then  preparing  to  attack  the  enemy. 

I  reported  with  the  brigade  at  the  place  indi- 
cated, but  the  enemy,  in  the  mean  time,  aban- 
doned the  position,  and  I  was  directed  to  return 


and  rejoin  the  division,  which  I  did  at  nightfall 
of  that  day. 

On  the  following  morning,  December  tenth,  I 
was  ordered  to  march  about  two  (2)  miles  to  the 
rear,  where  the  train  of  the  corps  was  parked, 
and  cover  the  approaches  leading  to  it,  and  when 
it  moved  follow  at  a  proper  distance  as  rear- 
guard, for  which  purpose  a  section  of  Winnegar's 
New-York  battery  reported  to  me,  together  with 
one  (1)  regiment  of  the  First  brigade,  (the  Twen- 
ty-ninth Ohio  veteran  volunteers.) 

The  train  moved  forward  at  one  o'clock  p.m., 
and  went  into  camp  about  midnight,  on  the  line 
of  the  Charleston  and  Savannah  Railroad,  about 
five  (5)  miles  from  the  city. 

On  the  morning  of  December  eleventh,  the 
Third  brigade  of  this  division,  under  command 
of  Colonel  Barnum,  having  reconnoitred  the  po- 
sition of  the  enemy,  with  a  view  to  select  ground 
for  future  operations,  I  was,  about  ten  o'clock 
a.m.,  ordered  to  move  the  brigade  to  the  front 
and  the  left  of  our  position,  on  the  Charleston 
and  Savannah  Railroad,  and  subsequently,  at 
three  o'clock  p.m.,  assigned  position  —  the  left 
resting  on  Savannah  River,  and  about  three  (3) 
miles  distant  from  the  city.  The  brigade  in  the 
reserve  of  the  division,  and  about  five  hundred 
yards  behind  the  first  line,  composed  of  the  Third 
and  First  brigades.  Under  the  instructions  of 
the  division  commander,  I  made  disposition  to 
protect  the  artillery  in  position  on  the  river  bank, 
and  to  picket  the  west  bank  of  the  river. 

On  the  thirteenth,  I  was  ordered  to  send  a 
small  force  to  the  north  of  Hutchinson  Island,  in 
the  Savannah  River,  to  observe  the  movements 
of  the  enemy,  and  secure  a  rice-mill  on  that  part 
of  the  island,  which  was  to  be  used  as  a  post  of 
observation  for  our  artillery  and  staff-officers. 
Major  William  H.  Hoyt,  One  Hundred  and  Thir- 
ty-fourth New-York  volunteers,  with  sixty  (60) 
men,  was  sent  for  this  purpose ;  and  his  force 
being  insufficient,  I  was  further  ordered  by  Gen- 
eral Geary,  commanding  division,  to  send  a  small 
regiment  for  the  purpose.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
A.  H.  Jackson,  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-fourth 
New- York  volunteers,  was  accordingly  sent,  and 
subsequently,  the  Seventy-third  Pennsylvania 
veteran  volunteers,  Major  (now  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel) C.  C.  Cresson  commanding.  These  regi- 
ments remained  there  until  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-first  instant. 

The  enemy  having  evacuated  the  city  of  Sa- 
vannah on  the  night  previous,  on  the  morning  of 
the  twenty-first,  about  four  o'clock,  I  was  order- 
ed to  withdraw  the  regiments  upon  the  island, 
and  march  the  brigade  forward  to  the  line  of 
works  formerly  occupied  by  the  enemy ;  and 
upon  arriving  there,  the  General  commanding 
division  sent  me  orders  to  march  to  the  city. 
Arriving  in  the  city,  I  was  assigned  the  city  pa- 
rade-ground, or  Forsyth  Place,  as  a  ground  for 
encampment,  and  the  brigade  assigned  to  the  duty 
of  guarding  and  patrolling  a  district  of  the  city. 

The  casualties  of  the  brigade  during  the  oper- 
ations embraced  in  this  report  were  slight.  A 
tabular  statement  accompanies  this  report. 
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The  officers  and  men  of  the  command  behaved 
with  much  consideration  and  propriety  of  con- 
duct during  the  march,  and  but  few  instances  of 
wanton  destruction  of  property  or  pillage  occur- 
red. 

To  the  officers  and  staff,  I  am  under  obliga- 
tions for  the  faithful  and  diligent  performance  of 
the  duties  devolving  upon  them. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

P.  H.  Jones, 

Colonel  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fourth  New- York  Volunteers, 

Commanding  Brigade. 

Numerical  Return  of  Casualties  of  the  Second 
Brigade,  Second  Division,  Twentieth  Corps, 
from  the  fifteenth  day  of  November,  1864,  un- 
til the  twenty-first  day  of  December,  1864: 

Seventy-third  Pennsylvania  veteran  volunteers, 
wounded,  one  enlisted  man.  One  Hundred  and 
Ninth  Pennsylvania  veteran  volunteers,  no  casu- 
alties. One  Hundred  and  Nineteenth  New-York 
volunteers,  no  casualties.  One  Hundred  and 
Thirty-fourth  New- York  volunteers,  killed,  one 
commissioned  officer,  one  enlisted  man  ;  wound- 
ed, seven  enlisted  men ;  missing,  eight  enlisted 
men.  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fourth  New-York 
volunteers,  killed,  one  enlisted  man  ;  wounded, 
three  enlisted  men  ;  missing,  three  enlisted  men. 
Thirty-third  New- Jersey  volunteers,  wounded, 
one  enlisted  man.  Total,  killed,  one  commis- 
sioned officer,  two  enlisted  men ;  wounded, 
twelve  enlisted  men ;  missing,  eleven  enlisted 
men.  Total  casualties,  one  commissioned  offi- 
cer, twenty-five  enlisted  men. 

P.  H.  Jones, 

Colonel  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fourth  New-York 
Volunteers,  Commanding  Brigade. 

Savannah,  Ga.,  December  30, 1864. 
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MAJOR   WARNER'S   REPORT. 

Headquarters  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fourth 
Regiment  New- York  Volunteers,  Savannah,  Ga, 
December  26, 1864. 

Colonel  P.  R.  Jones,  Commanding  Second  Bri- 
gade : 

Colonel  :  In  obedience  to  the  requirements  of 
circular  of  twenty-third  instant,  I  have  the  honor 
to  make  the  following  report  of  the  part  taken  by 
the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty -fourth  regiment  New- 
York  volunteers,  under  my  command,  in  the 
various  movements  of  the  army  of  Georgia  from 
the  fifteenth  day  of  November  to  the  twenty- 
first  day  of  December,  1864,  inclusive. 

November  lhth. — Marched  at  eight  a.m.  to- 
ward Decatur,  the  regiment  leading  the  brigade. 
Passed  through  Decatur,  and  encamped  within 
three  miles  of  Stone  Mountain. 

16th.  Marched  at  eight  a.m.,  Second  brigade 
leading  the  corps.  Course  easterly,  along  the 
line  of  the  Georgia  Railroad. 

17th.  Marched  at  five  a.m.  Course  same  as 
yesterday. 

18th.  Marched  at  five  a.m.,  passed  through  the 
village  of  Social  Circle,  and  encamped  within  two 
miles  of  Madison. 

19th.  Marched  at  five  a.m.  ;  passed  through 
Madison  at  daybreak,  followed  the  line  of  the 


railroad,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  we  tore 
up  and  burned,  and  encamped  within  two  miles 
of  the  Oconee  River. 

20th.  Marched  at  seven  a.m.  Course  down 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  toward  Milledgeville. 

21st.  Marched  at  half-past  seven  a.m.,  in  a 
southerly  direction,  passing  about  six  miles  to 
the  left  of  Eatonton. 

22d.  Marched  at  six  a.m.,  the  regiment  leading 
the  division.  Crossed  Little  River  on  pontoon- 
bridge  ;  entered  Milledgeville  at  dark,  crossed  to 
left  bank  of  river,  and  encamped  at  ten  p.m. 
Entire  regiment  on  picket. 

23d.  Regiment  on  picket  until  near  night,  and 
was  then  relieved  by  troops  of  Third  brigade. 
Did  not  march  to-day. 

24th.  Marched  at  seven  a.m.  toward  Sanders- 
ville. 

25th.  Marched  at  half-past  six  a.m.  ;  passed 
through  Hebron ;  halted  near  Buffalo  Creek, 
while  the  bridge  was  being  rebuilt ;  crossed  after 
dark,  and  encamped  on  the  left  bank. 

26th.  Marched  at  six  a.m.  Regiment  guard  to 
brigade  train.  Reached  Sandersville  about  noon  ; 
halted  until  nearly  night,  and  then  marched  to 
the  Georgia  Central  Railroad,  which  we  struck 
at  Tennille  Station.  Moved  easterly  along  the 
road  about  two  miles  and  encamped. 

27th.  Roused  up  about  one  a.m.  by  a  false 
alarm.  Moved  the  regiment  to  a  new  position. 
At  seven  a.m.,  moved  out  upon  the  railroad, 
halting  to  tear  up  and  burn  the  track  as  we  ad- 
vanced. Followed  the  railroad  about  five  miles, 
and  then  marched  to  Davidsboro,  where  we  en- 
camped at  ten  p.m. 

28th.  Brigade  detailed  to  accompany  the  corps 
train  to  Spiers  Station,  to  march  at  ten  a.m.,  the 
One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fourth  New-York  lead- 
ing. The  brigade  reached  the  station  at  sunset. 
Regiment  on  picket. 

29th.  Marched  at  seven  a.m.  toward  Station 
No.  10.  Reached  here  at  twelve  m.,  and  passed 
the  remainder  of  the  day  tearing  up  and  burning 
the  track  from  one  mile  west  of  the  station  to 
the  Ogeechee  River. 

30th.  Passed  nearly  the  whole  day  destroying 
the  railroad  bridge  over  the  Ogeechee  River.  At 
four  p.m.,  marched  to  join  the  division,  which 
was  encamped  near  Louisville.  Crossed  the 
river  here,  and  encamped  at  nine  p.m. 

December  1st. — Marched  at  eight  a.m.  Regi- 
ment guard  to  headquarters  left  wing.  Course, 
south-east  toward  Millen. 

2d.  Marched  at  six  a.m.  Course  same  as  yes- 
terday. Crossed  Buck  Head  Creek  and  encamp- 
ed near  its  eastern  bank. 

3d.  Marched  at  ten  a.m.  Regiment  guard  to 
division  train.  Crossed  the  Augusta  Railroad 
about  three  miles  north  of  Millen.  Just  at  dark 
moved  on  slowly  and  encamped  at  half-past 
ten  p.m. 

4th.  Marched  at  ten  a.m.,  in  rear  of  corps  and 
cavalry  train.     Course  toward  Springfield. 

5th.  Marched  at  seven  a.m.  Course  same  as 
yesterday. 

6th.  Marched  at  eight  a.m.     Same  course. 
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7th.  Marched  at  seven  a.m.,  and  encamped  at 
eight  p.m.  within  one  mile  of  Springfield. 

8th.  Marched  at  half-past  six  a.m.,  passing 
through  Springfield. 

9th.  Marched  at  half-past  seven  a.m.  Course 
toward  Savannah.  Some  skirmishing  in  our 
front ;  regiment  not  engaged. 

10th.  Second  brigade  marched  back  about  two 
miles,  and  took  position  in  rear  of  the  train 
which  we  were  to  guard  this  day.  Moved  for- 
ward at  twelve  m.  Struck  the  Charleston  Rail- 
road just  before  night,  and  ten  miles  from  Sa- 
vannah. Encamped  at  eight  a.m.  within  five 
miles  of  the  city. 

11th.  Moved  at  ten  a.m.  toward  the  river. 
Took  position  in  front  of  the  enemy's  lines, 
which  were  covered  by  a  canal  and  rice-marsh. 
Threw  forward  skirmishers  and  remained  here 
for  three  hours,  when  we  were  relieved  by  the 
First  brigade,  and  moved  to  the  left  and  rear  and 
encamped  on  the  bank  of  the  river  in  rear  of  the 
lines  of  the  Third  brigade,  where  we  remained, 
furnishing  pickets  for  the  river-bank,  and  also 
heavy  fatigue  details  for  the  fortifications  in  our 
front  until  the  morning  of  the 

21st.  When  the  enemy,  having  evacuated  dur- 
ing the  preceding  night,  we  moved  forward  into 
the  city  and  encamped  just  outside,  at  the  termi- 
nus of  Bull  street. 

The  casualties  during  the  time  covered  by  the 
above  report  were  as  follows  : 

December  7th,  private  Jesse  Campbell,  Co.  D, 
killed  by  accidental  discharge  of  gun.  December 
13th,  private  W.  P.  Nichols,  Co.  C,  wounded  by 
shell — back,  severe ;  private  Zeno  Besnekur,  Co. 
I,  wounded  by  shell  —  thigh,  severe  ;  Sergeant 
Frank  Bowen,  Co.  I,  wounded  by  shell  —  hip, 
slight.  December  12th,  Corporal  W.  P.  Haight, 
Co.  E,  taken  prisoner  on  the  island ;  private 
Delos  Peck,  Co.  E,  taken  prisoner  on  the  island ; 
private  Clark  E.  Oyer,  Co.  G,  taken  prisoner  on 
the  island.  November  19th,  private  L.  L.  Hunt, 
Co.  B,  deserted  to  the  enemy. 

Several  others  received  slight  injuries  from 
contusion  by  shells,  which  bu^st  in  camp  at 
various  times  betweeen  the  eleventh  and  twenty- 
first,  but  the  injuries  were  not  sufficiently  seri- 
ous to  call  for  a  report. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

I  am,  Colonel,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant,  L.  D.  Warner, 

Major  Commanding  Regiment. 

P.  H.  Jones, 

Colonel  Commanding  Second  Brigade,  Second  Division, 
Twentieth  Army  Corps. 

COLONEL  BARNUM'S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Third  Brigade,  Second  Division,  ) 

Twentieth  Army  Corps,  Savannah,  Ga.,         V 

December  21, 1864.  ) 

Captain  W.  T.  Forbes,  Assistant  Adjutant- Gen- 
eral : 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  operations  of  my  command, 
consisting  of  the  Sixtieth  and  One  Hundred  and 
Second  New-York  veteran  volunteers,  and  the 
One  Hundred  and  Thirty-seventh,  One  Hundred 


and  Forty -ninth  New- York  volunteer  regiments, 
and  the  Twenty-ninth  and  One  Hundred  and 
Eleventh  Pennsylvania  veteran  volunteer  regi- 
ments, from  the  occupation  of  Atlanta,  Septem- 
ber second,  1864,  to  the  occupation  of  Savannah, 
December  twenty-first,  1864 : 

September  3d,  1864.— On  September  third  the 
command  encamped  along  the  line  of  the  ene- 
my's works  south-west  of  the  city  of  Atlanta, 
and  between  the  Sandtown  and  McDonough 
roads,  the  right  resting  on  the  Sandtown  road 
and  the  left  at  the  large  fort  about  a  half-mile 
from  the  McDonough  road,  and  covered  this 
front  during  the  entire  occupation  of  the  city  by 
our  forces. 

5th.  The  One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Penn- 
sylvania veteran  volunteers  was  detached  from 
the  brigade,  by  order  of  Major-General  Slocum, 
and  reported  to  Colonel  Cogswell,  Second  Massa- 
chusetts volunteers,  commanding  the  post,  for 
provost-duty,  and  remained  on  such  duty  during 
the  occupation  of  the  city. 

10th.  Colonel  David  Ireland,  who  had  com- 
manded the  brigade  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  Atlanta  campaign,  died  of  disease,  and  the 
undersigned  took  command,  by  order  of  Briga- 
dier-General Geary,  commanding  division. 

12th.  The  brigade  was  placed  in  a  new  camp, 
regularly  laid  out  near  the  left  of  our  front,  and 
about  two  hundred  yards  in  rear  of  the  works, 
where  comfortable  huts  were  erected  and  drill 
and  parade-grounds  prepared.  Regular  hours  ot 
service  were  established,  and  when  not  other- 
wise engaged  as  herein  reported,  squad,  compa- 
ny, regimental,  and  brigade  drills,  dress-parades, 
and  reviews  were  regularly  held  by  the  entire 
command. 

14th.  The  Sixtieth  New-York  veteran  volun- 
teers was  detailed,  by  order  of  the  General  com- 
manding division,  to  proceed  to  Chattanooga  to 
escort  paymasters  to  Atlanta,  which  duty  was 
performed  without  particular  incident,  and  the 
regiment  reported  back  on  September  twenty- 
second. 

October  11th. — The  brigade,  except  the  Twen- 
ty-ninth Pennsylvania  veteran  volunteers,  con- 
stituted a  part  of  a  foraging  force  of  about  two 
thousand  infantry,  with  artillery  and  cavalry, 
under  command  of  Brigadier-General  Geary, 
which  proceeded  to  the  vicinity  of  Flat  Rock 
Shoals,  about  twenty  miles  from  Atlanta,  and 
returned  on  the  fourteenth  October,  without  loss, 
though  considerably  annoyed  by  the  enemy, 
bringing  in  a  number  of  animals  and  about  four 
hundred  and  fifty  wagon-loads  of  excellent  corn, 
besides  cattle  and  other  supplies  then  greatly 
needed  by  the  garrison. 

16th.  The  Twenty-ninth  Pennsylvania  veter- 
an volunteers  reported  to  Colonel  Dustin,  com- 
manding a  second  foraging  expedition,  which 
proceeded  to  the  same  vicinity  as  the  first,  and 
returned,  with  like  success,  on  the  nineteenth. 

19th,  21st,  22d.  The  brigade  was  detailed  as 
guard  to  trains  of  cars  and  workmen  sent  to 
take  up  the  rails  on  the  Macon  and  on  the  West- 
Point  Railroad,  and  the  first  day  went  to  a  point 
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about  one  mile  west  of  East-Point,  on  the  West- 
Point  Road,  where  the  track  was  being  destroyed 
by  the  enemy,  who  were  driven  from  their  work, 
after  a  slight  skirmish,  and  their  tools  captured, 
and  the  rails  taken  from  their  fires.  The  track 
on  the  Macon  Road  was  taken  up  to  a  point  about 
two  miles  south  of  East-Point.  Slight  skirmish- 
ing occurred  each  day,  but  without  loss  to  us. 

23d.  The  brigade  marched  toward  East-Point, 
to  support  the  Second  brigade  of  this  division, 
which  relieved  this  command  in  guarding  the 
trains,  but  did  not  engage  the  enemy. 

26th.  The  brigade,  with  the  One  Hundred  and 
Ninth  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  Second  brigade 
Second  division  Twentieth  army  corps,  reported 
to  General  Geary,  commanding  another  foraging 
expedition,  which  proceeded  about  five  miles  be- 
yond Stone  Mountain,  eastward,  and  returned, 
on  the  twenty-ninth  October,  with  wagons  load- 
ed with  corn  and  a  large  quantity  of  other  sup- 
plies. The  brigade  was  commanded  on  this  oc- 
casion by  Lieutenant-Colonel  K.  S.  Van  Voor- 
hees,  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-seventh  New- 
York  volunteers. 

November  5th.  The  brigade,  in  accordance 
with  orders  received,  broke  camp  and  marched 
with  the  division  out  on  the  McDonough  road 
about  two  miles  and  bivouacked. 

6th.  Returned  to  our  former  camp. 

9th.  The  brigade  was  placed  in  the  works  in 
our  front,  the  enemy  having  opened  with  can- 
non on  the  south-east  of  the  town.  Before  the 
command  was  fully  in  position,  the  enemy  drove 
in  a  part  of  our  picket-line,  and  opened  from  a 
battery  on  our  right.  Our  pickets  were  pushed 
out  as  skirmishers,  and  pressed  the  enemy  so 
closely  that  he  withdrew  his  battery,  and  soon 
quiet  was  restored. 

15th.  The  brigade,  with  the  division,  broke 
camp  at  seven  a.m.,  and  marched  out  on  Decatur 
street,  and  at  nine  a.m.  took  up  the  march.  This 
command,  being  the  rear  of  the  Second  division 
in  line,  passed  through  Decatur,  and  encamped, 
at  four  a.m.  of  the  sixteenth,  on  the  Rock  Bridge 
Road,  sixteen  miles  from  Atlanta.  The  One 
Hundred  and  Eleventh  Pennsylvania  veteran 
volunteers  did  not  march  with  the  brigade,  but 
remained  in  the  city  until  the  sixteenth,  to  as- 
sist in  the  destruction  of  railroads  and  public 
buildings,  and  then  joined  the  column  of  the 
Fourteenth  corps. 

16th.  Marched  at  eight  a.m.,  passed  Mountain 
Creek  at  ten  a.m.,  and  Yellow  River  at  twelve  m., 
and  encamped  at  6  p.m.  on  Henry's  Farm.  During 
the  most  of  the  afternoon  the  brigade  was  en- 
gaged in  assisting  the  trains  up  steep  and  diffi- 
cult hills.     Made  eight  miles  this  day. 

17th.  Marched  at  five  a.m.,  this  brigade  in  ad- 
vance of  corps.  Crossed  Big  and  Little  Haynes 
Creeks,  also  Gum  Creek.  Marched  through 
Sheffield  at  ten  a.m.,  and  encamped  at  five  p.m. 
near  Alcova  River.     Day's  travel,  sixteen  miles. 

18th.  Marched  at  five  a.m.,  the  brigade  being 
distributed  as  train-guard.  Passed  Social  Circle 
at  nine  a.m.,  and  encamped  near  Madison  at  six 
p.m.     Day's  travel,  fifteen  miles. 


19th.  Marched  at  five  a.m.,  division  being  de- 
tached from  main  column  ;  passed  through  Mad- 
ison, and  along  the  Augusta  Railroad,  and  biv 
ouacked  at  Blue  Springs,  near  the  Oconee  River, 
at  four  p.m.  Detachment  destroyed  the  bridge 
over  the  Oconee  River,  and  the  balance  of  the 
command  destroyed  the  railroad  in  the  vicinity. 
Day's  travel,  fifteen  miles. 

20th.  Marched  at  seven  a.m.,  and  reached  the 
Oconee  River  at  eight  a.m.,  at  Parkes's  Planing 
Mills,  which  were  destroyed,  and  encamped  at 
Dunham's  Factory.     Day's  travel,  fifteen  miles. 

21st.  Marched  at  seven  a.m.  Burned  Dunham's 
factory,  tannery,  and  adjacent  buildings,  except 
dwelling-houses.  Marched  fifteen  miles,  and  en- 
camped on  Nesbit's  plantation  at  six  p.m. 

22d.  Marched  at  six  a.m.,  and  joined  the  main 
column  at  twelve  m.  Passed  through  the  city  of 
Milledgeville,  unopposed,  at  about  seven  p.m. 
Crossed  the  Oconee,  and  encamped  about  one 
mile  east  of  the  city  at  nine  p.m.  Day's  travel, 
fifteen  miles. 

23d.  The  One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Penn- 
sylvania veteran  volunteers  rejoined  the  brigade. 
The  brigade  marched  to  Midway,  destroyed  the 
station-house  and  railroad  to  the  city,  including 
a  large  trestle-bridge  over  Creek,  and  re- 
turned to  camp  at  six  p.m.  Distance  marched  six 
(6)  miles. 

24th.  Marched  at  six  a.m.,  and  encamped  at 
dark  near  Gum  Creek,  thirteen  miles  from  Mil- 
ledgeville. 

25th.  Marched  at  half-past  six  a.m.,  and  reach- 
ed Buffalo  Creek  at  twelve  m.  Detained  by  de- 
struction of  bridges  till  nine  p.m.  ;  crossed  the 
creek  and  encamped.     Day's  travel,  eight  miles. 

26th.  Marched  at  six  a.m.  ;  reached  Sanders- 
ville  at  twelve  m.  ;  skirmish  by  the  advance ; 
formed  line  south  of  town,  and  at  one  p.m. 
marched  to  Tenville  Station  with  the  division, 
and  destroyed  railroad  toward  Davidsboro  till 
six  p.m.  Encamped  for  the  night.  Day's  trav- 
el, twelve  miles. 

27th.  Renewed  destruction  of  railroad  at  sev- 
en a.m.,  and  at  twelve  m.  marched  toward  Da- 
vidsboro, crossing  Williamson's  Swamp  Creek, 
and  encamping  at  Davidsboro  at  half-past  nine 
p.m.     Day's  travel,  fifteen  miles. 

28th.  Marched  at  seven  a.m.  with  division, 
and  returned  to  a  point  about  eight  miles  from 
Davidsboro,  and  commenced  the  destruction  of 
the  railroad  where  we  left  off  the  day  before. 
At  about  two  p.m.,  this  brigade  was  attacked  by 
a  force  of  cavalry,  which  was  quickly  repulsed 
and  driven  off  with  some  loss.  Had  one  man 
wounded  and  four  men  captured.  At  five  p.m., 
marched  back  to  Davidsboro,  and  encamped  at 
seven  p.m.     Day's  travel,  sixteen  miles. 

29th.  Marched  at  six  a.m.  to  Spiers  Station, 
thence  to  Bostwick,  and  encamped  at  seven  p.m. 
Day's  travel,  nineteen  miles. 

30th.  Marched  at  seven  a.m.  ;  crossed  the 
Ogeechee  River  at  four  p.m.,  and  encamped  at 
seven  p.m.     Day's  travel,  ten  miles. 

December  1st.  Marched  at  seven  a.m.,  this  bri- 
gade leading  the  corps,  and  bivouacked,  at  six 
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p.m.,  near  Bark  Camp  Creek.     Day's  travel,  thir- 
teen miles. 

2d.  Marched  at  six  a.m.,  crossed  Buckhead 
Creek,  and  encamped  near  Buckhead  Church. 
Day's  travel,  eleven  miles. 

3d.  Marched  at  twelve  M.,  passing  near  the 
Prisoners'  Stockade  north  of  Millen.  Crossed 
the  Augusta  Railroad  at  seven  p.m.,  engaged  the 
rest  of  the  night  in  assisting  the  trains  over  the 
almost  impassable  roads,  and  bivouacked  at  four 
a.m.  December  fourth.  Day's  travel,  fifteen 
miles. 

4th.  Marched  at  eight  a.m.,  and  passed  over  a 
very  bad  road,  and  bivouacked  at  seven  p.m. 
Day's  travel,  fifteen  miles. 

5th.  Marched  at  six  a.m.,  crossed  Crooked 
Creek  at  dark,  and  bivouacked  on  east  bank. 
Day's  travel,  six  miles. 

6th.  Marched  at  seven  a.m  ;  progress  slow ; 
bivouacked  at  seven  p.m.  Day's  travel,  nine 
miles. 

7th.  Marched  at  seven  a.m.  One  hundred 
wagons  assigned  to  this  brigade  to  assist  for- 
ward. Bivouacked  near  Springfield  at  eight 
p.m.     Day's  travel,  ten  miles. 

8th.  Marched  at  half-past  six,  division  being 
unincumbered  with  wheels  ;  somewhat  detained 
by  the  roads  being  blockaded.  Bivouacked  at 
five  p.m.  near  Waddley's  Mill.  Day's  travel,  ten 
miles. 

9th.  Marched  at  half-past  seven.  At  four 
p.m.,  the  brigade  was  massed  in  support  of  First 
division,  which  was  confronted  by  the  enemy  in 
works  across  the  road.  The  enemy  was  soon 
routed,  and  the  command  encamped  at  about 
five  p.m.     Day's  travel,  nine  miles. 

10th.  Marched  at  ten  a.m.,  this  command 
guarding  train.  Crossed  the  Charleston  Rail- 
road at  twelve  m.,  moved  down  the  Augusta 
Road  to  within  six  miles  of  Savannah,  and  en- 
camped at  three  p.m.     Day's  travel,  ten  miles. 

11th.  Ordered  to  penetrate  to  the  Savannah 
River,  and  develop  the  enemy's  line  between  the 
Augusta  road  and  the  river.  Marched  at  seven 
a.m.  ;  moved  down  the  Augusta  road  to  within 
about  twelve  hundred  yards  of  a  battery  of  the 
enemy's  covering  the  road  ;  filed  left  and  march- 
ed toward  the  river  and  parallel  to  the  enemy's 
line,  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-seventh  New- 
York  volunteers  in  advance  as  skirmishers,  who 
engaged  those  of  the  enemy  at  ten  a.m.  The 
skirmish-line  was  extended  to  the  left  by  the 
deployment  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Second 
New-York  veteran  volunteers  until  they  reached 
the  river.  The  skirmish-line  then  closed  in  on 
the  enemy,  but  found  him  strongly  posted  in  the 
thick  woods  and  in  a  strong  line  of  pits.  The 
skirmish-line  was  strengthened  and  ordered  to 
charge  the  enemy's  line,  which,  with  loud  cheers, 
was  gallantly  done  ;  his  line  was  routed,  and  ran 
back  in  great  disorder,  our  men  following  at  a 
rapid  run,  until  they  were  opened  upon  with  can- 
ister from  a  strong  fort,  which  had  been  con- 
cealed from  our  view  by  the  woods.  Our  men 
had  reached  to  within  seventy-five  yards  of  this 
work  before  it  was  thus  discovered   to  them. 


They  were  ordered  back  to  the  enemy's  line  of 
pits,  which  was  strengthened  and  held  until 
night,  when  the  command  threw  up  a  strong 
breastwork,  with  pits  in  advance,  and  the  bri- 
gade occupied  the  line,  which  was  only  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  fort,  as  has 
since  been  determined  by  actual  measurement. 
(For  position  of  brigade,  see  accompanying  map.) 

12th.  The  fort  in  front  of  the  left  of  the  bri- 
gade proved  to  be  an  advanced  work  covering  a 
canal  connecting  with  the  river,  and  through 
which  the  extensive  swamps  and  rice-fields  in 
front  of  the  enemy's  entire  line  was  flooded. 
The  brigade  was  subjected  to  a  severe  fire  of  ar- 
tillery and  musketry  from  his  advanced  work, 
and  of  artillery  from  his  main  line. 

Our  works  were,  however,  considerably  strength- 
ened, and  the  position  maintained. 

13th.  Was  a  repetition  of  the  experience  of 
the  twelfth. 

14th.  At  twelve  a.m.,  with  Captain  Hobert 
and  eight  men  of  his  company,  from  the  Sixtieth 
New- York  veteran  volunteers,  and  Captain  L.  S. 
Willson,  Acting  Assistant  Inspector-General  of 
brigade,  the  commanding  officer  of  brigade  made 
a  close  examination  of  the  canal  and  flooded  fields 
in  our  front,  also  the  dykes  separating  the  fields, 
to  within  one,  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the 
enemy's  main  line,  and  determined  the  depth  and 
width  of  the  canal,  the  depth  of  water  in  the 
fields,  the  width  of  the  dykes,  and  facilities  of 
crossing.  This  examination  was  prosecuted  till 
three  a.m.,  and  the  information  obtained  duly  re- 
ported that  morning,  and  this  brigade  was  order- 
ed to  attack  and  carry  the  enemy's  advanced 
work  before  daylight  of  the  morning  of  the  fif- 
teenth. 

15th.  Regimental  commanders  were  ordered 
to  get  their  men  under  arms  at  twelve  a.m., 
which  was  promptly  done,  and  the  brigade  was 
in  full  readiness  for  the  work  by  one  o'clock  a.m. 
The  battery  which  was  to  cooperate  by  a  flank 
fire  from  the  position  noted  as  Battery  No.  2,  on 
the  accompanying  map,  was  by  some  means  de- 
layed in  getting  into  position,  and  was  not  ready 
until  half-past  three  a.m.,  besides  which  the 
First  brigade  of  this  division,  which,  with  the 
Second  brigade,  was  to  support  the  movement, 
was  prematurely  marched  along  the  immediate 
rear  of  our  works,  and  much  confusion  ensued. 
It  was  a  very  cold  night,  and  the  stamping  of 
the  men  upon  the  frozen  ground,  and  rekindling 
of  the  subdued  fires,  were  sufficient  to  alarm  the 
enemy,  who  gave  palpable  evidence  of  being 
ready  to  receive  us.  This  fact  was  reported  to 
the  Brigadier-General  commanding  division,  and 
the  undersigned  was  directed  to  use  his  own  dis- 
cretion, whether  to  proceed  or  to  abandon  the 
attack.  The  troops  were  ordered  into  position 
for  assault.  The  Twenty-ninth  Pennsylvania 
veteran  volunteers  was  in  position  on  the  beach 
of  the  river,  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-seventh 
New-York  volunteers  in  the  left  of  our  works  as 
reserve,  and  the  Sixtieth  New-York  veteran  vol- 
unteers, and  One  Hundred  and  Second  New-York 
veteran  volunteers  were  in  position  in  front  of 
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our  works,  and  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty- 
ninth  New-York  volunteers,  and  One  Hundred 
and  Eleventh  Pennsylvania  veteran  volunteers 
nearly  so,  when  Captain  Lambert,  of  division 
staff,  communicated  the  peremptory  order  of  the 
General  commanding  division,  to  withdraw, 
which  was  reluctantly  done  at  a  quarter  past 
four  A.M. 

20th.  Other  than. the  above,  the  brigade  was 
engaged  during  the  occupation  of  this  position  in 
building  traverses  in  our  works,  and  otherwise 
strengthening  them,  to  protect  the  command 
from  the  almost  continuous  artillery  fire  from 
the  enemy's  works  and  gunboats,  which  came 
up  the  river  so  as  to  enfilade  our  line,  also  in 
constructing  Batteries  1,  2,  and  3  in  front  of  this 
division.  Toward  evening,  of  this  day,  indica- 
tions appeared  that  the  enemy  was  either  evacu- 
ating or  preparing  to  evacuate,  and  the  picket 
was  ordered  to  keep  a  close  watch  upon  his 
movements.  He  kept  an  unusually  severe  ar- 
tillery fire  along  his  entire  line  until  eleven  p.m., 
when  he  totally  ceased  his  fire. 

21st.  At  twelve  a.m.  the  Commandant  of  the 
brigade  personally  reconnoitred  the  enemy's 
position,  and  consulted  with  the  Brigade  Officer 
of  the  Day,  Captain  S.  B.  Wheelock,  One  Hun- 
dred and  Thirty-seventh  New-York  volunteers. 
At  half-past  two  the  reconnoissance  was  repeat- 
ed, and  the  conviction  entertained  that  the  works 
in  our  front  were  vacated,  though  an  occasional 
discharge  of  artillery  was  heard  far  to  the  right. 
Ten  men  were  furnished  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
H.  S.  Chetfield,  commanding  One  Hufidred  and 
Second  New-York  veteran  volunteers,  who  were 
deployed  in  front  of  the  picket-pits,  and,  under 
direction  of  and  accompanied  by  the  Brigade 
Officer  of  the  Day  and  the  commander,  advanced 
cautiously,  and  receiving  no  opposition,  entered 
the  advanced  works  of  the  enemy  at  twenty 
minutes  past  three  a.m.  The  undersigned  im- 
mediately despatched  a  staff-officer  to  acquaint 
the  Brigadier-General  commanding  the  division 
with  this  fact,  and  ordered  the  brigade  under 
arms,  and  the  One  Hundred  and  Second  New- 
York  veteran  volunteers  into  the  works,  and 
with  the  ten  men  advanced  on  the  main  line, 
crossing  the  flooded  fields  on  the  river-bank,  and 
the  two  dikes  separating  the  fields,  and  entering 
the  enemy's  main  works  at  forty  minutes  past 
three  a.m.  Another  staff-officer  was  immediate- 
ly despatched  to  communicate  this  fact  to  the 
General  commanding  division,  and  the  brigade 
was  put  into  the  main  line.  A  strong  skirmish- 
line  advanced  five  hundred  yards.  The  under- 
signed also  placed  guards  on  all  the  guns  found 
in  the  enemy's  works,  from  the  Augusta  road  to 
the  river — eleven  in  number,  seven  of  which 
were  in  the  advanced  work  nearest  our  line. 
The  General  commanding  division  having  ar- 
rived, further  operations  were  conducted  under 
his  direction.  After  waiting  some  time  for  the 
First  and  Second  brigades  of  this  division  to 
arrive,  this  brigade  was  put  in  motion,  and 
marched  through  Axley's  plantation  to  the  Au- 
gusta road,  the  brigade  moving  in  the  following 


order :  One  Hundred  and  Second  New- York 
veteran  volunteers,  One  Hundred  and  Forty- 
ninth  New-York  volunteers,  One  Hundred  and 
Thirty-seventh  New- York  volunteers,  Twenty- 
ninth  Pennsylvania  veteran  volunteers,  One 
Hundred  and  Eleventh  Pennsylvania  veteran 
volunteers,  and  Sixtieth  New-York  veteran  vol- 
unteers, with  a  strong  skirmish  line  from  the 
One  Hundred  and  Forty-ninth  New-York  vol- 
unteers, extending  from  the  river  to  the  Augusta 
road.  The  column  then  moved  down  the  Au- 
gusta road,  and  at  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
junction  of  the  Augusta  road  with  the  Charles- 
ton Railroad,  was  met  by  the  Mayor,  and  a  dele- 
gation of  Aldermen  of  the  city,  with  a  flag  of 
truce,  who  formally  surrendered  the  city  of 
Savannah.  With  lusty  cheers  at  every  step, 
the  column  pressed  forward,  and  entered  the 
city  on  West-Broad  street,  from  the  Augusta 
road.  Marched  down  West-Broad  to  Bay 
street,  and  down  Bay  street  to  the  Exchange  or 
City  Hall,  from  the  balcony  of  which  were  dis- 
played the  national  colors  of  the  regiments  of 
this  brigade,  and  the  division  flag,  at  six  o'clock 
a.m.  By  order  of  the  General  commanding 
division,  the  Sixtieth  New- York  veteran  volun- 
teers was  left  at  the  entrance  of  the  city  at  the 
canal  crossing,  as  guard,  with  instructions  to 
prevent  any  other  troops  from  entering  the  city, 
until  quiet  and  order  could  be  established  ;  and 
the  undersigned  was  also  directed  to  disperse 
the  riotous  crowds  of  poor  whites  and  negroes, 
who  were  sacking  the  stores  and  storehouses. 
This  brigade  was  immediately  deployed  through- 
out the  city,  as  patrols  through  the  streets,  and 
guards  over  the  various  kinds  of  public  property, 
ordnance,  and  stores,  and  two  companies  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Thirty-seventh  New- York  vol- 
unteers were  sent  to  Fort  Jackson.  Citizens 
were  sent  to  their  houses,  and  crowds  dispersed, 
and  order  and  quiet  soon  established.  At  half- 
past  eight  a.m.,  the  First  and  Second  brigades 
having  arrived,  this  brigade  was  assembled,  and 
put  by  regiments  into  sub-districts  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  city  bounded  by  Ball  and  Jones 
street,  and  the  canal  and  Savannah  River,  con- 
stituting about  one  third  of  the  city. 

24th.  By  order  of  General  Gea^,  commanding 
division  and  post,  the  undersigned  was  appoint- 
ed Provost-Marshal  of  the  west  half  of  the  city, 
from  Ball  street,  and  the  troops  of  this  command 
continued  as  provost-guard,  at  which  duty  they 
are  still  employed.  In  justice  to  the  officers  and 
men  of  this  brigade,  it  is  here  recorded  that  they 
were  the  first  to  discover  the  evacuation  by  the 
enemy  of  his  works,  the  first  to  occupy  them, 
the  first  to  enter  the  city,  (the  skirmishers  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Forty-ninth  New- York  vol- 
unteers having  entered  the  city  a  half-hour  in 
advance  of  the  brigade,)  the  first  to  take  pos- 
session of  and  guard  all  the  captured  ordnance 
and  stores  of  every  kind,  in  and  below  the  city 
and  in  the  enemy's  works,  from  the  Augusta 
road  to  the  river,  and  that  they  captured  the 
greater  part  of  the  prisoners  taken,  and  until 
half-past  eight  o'clock  a.m.,  of  the  twenty-first, 
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were  the  only  organized  body  of  our  troops  in 
the  city. 

Casualties  have  been  heretofore  reported  in 
detail,  a  summary  of  which  is  hereto  attached ; 
also  a  comparative  statement  of  the  effective 
force  at  the  commencement  and  close  of  the 
campaign.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise 
of  the  soldierly  conduct  of  the  men  of  this  com- 
mand generally  throughout  the  campaign,  and 
particularly  since  the  occupation  of  this  city, 
and  the  officers,  with  few  exceptions,  are  wor- 
thy leaders  of  the  men.  Those  who  constitute 
the  exceptions  will  not  accompany  on  the  next 
campaign.  My  personal  and  departmental  staff 
are  hereby  mentioned  as  exceedingly  competent 
and  faithful.  The  distance  marched  by  this 
command,  from  the  time  of  leaving  Atlanta  until 
the  occupation  of  Savannah,  was  three  hundred 
and  twenty-five  miles.  Respectfully,  your  obe- 
dient servant,  H.  A.  Barnum. 

Colonel  One  Hundred  and  Forty-ninth  New- York  volunteers, 
Commanding  Brigade. 

Summary  of  Casualties. — Sixtieth  New-York 
veteran  volunteers :  Wounded,  two  commissioned 
officers  ;  four  enlisted  men ;  total,  six.  One  Hun- 
dred and  Second  New- York  veteran  volunteers  : 
Wounded,  one  commissioned  officer;  fourteen 
enlisted  men  ;  missing,  one  enlisted  man  ;  total, 
sixteen.  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-seventh  New- 
York  veteran  volunteers :  Killed,  one  enlisted 
man ;  wounded,  eight  enlisted  men ;  missing, 
four  enlisted  men ;  total,  thirteen.  One  Hun- 
dred and  Forty-ninth  New-York  veteran  volun- 
teers :  Wounded,  two  enlisted  men ;  missing, 
one  enlisted  man ;  total,  three.  Twenty-ninth 
Pennsylvania  volunteers  :  Killed,  two  enlisted 
men ;  wounded,  one  commissioned  officer,  six 
enlisted  men ;  total,  nine.  One  Hundred  and 
Eleventh  Pennsylvania  volunteers :  Wounded, 
one  enlisted  man.  Aggregate :  Killed,  three ; 
wounded,  thirty-nine ;  missing,  six. 

Comparative  report  of  effective  force :  Effect- 
ive force,  September  second,  1864,  one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  ninety-nine ;  recruits  received 
during  campaign,  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight; 
total,  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven.  Effective  force,  December  twenty-first, 
1864:  One  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
five;  increase  in  effective  force,  two  hundred 
and  thirty-six. 

Detailed  reports  of  regimental  commanders 
accompany  this  report. 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  CHATFIELD'S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  One  Hundred  and  Second  Regiment,  ) 

New-York  Veteran  Volunteer  Infantry,         y 

Savannah,  Georgia,  December  26, 1864.     ) 

Captain  0.  T  May,  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General  Third  Brigade,  Second  Division, 
Twentieth  Army  Corps  : 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  respectfully  to 
submit  the  following  report  of  operations  of  this 
regiment,  from  the  time  of  the  occupation  of 
Atlanta,  by  the  Twentieth  army  corps,  to  the 
occupation  of  Savannah,  Georgia,  December 
twenty -first,  1864,  dividing  the  same  into  two 


parts,  the  first  relating  to  events  occurring  dur- 
ing our  stay  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  the  second 
to  those  occurring  during  the  recent  campaign 
through  Georgia ;  and  as  it  will  make  the  same 
much  more  simple  and  brief,  by  giving  it  in  the 
form  of  a  diary,  I  shall  adopt  that  method. 

The  details  of  the  entry  of  the  regiment  into 
Atlanta  have  been  given  in  my  report  of  the 
summer's  campaign.  After  our  entry  into  At- 
lanta, in  accordance  with  orders  received  from 
my  brigade  commander,  I  moved  the  regiment 
to  the  rear  of  a  line  of  works  which  had  been 
thrown  up  by  the  enemy,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  city,  my  left  resting  upon  the  Macon  Rail- 
road, and  there  laid  out  a  camp.  The  regiment 
remained  in  this  camp  until  the  twelfth  day  of 
September,  1864,  when  the  position  of  the  bri- 
gade was  changed  to  a  better  locality,  nearer  the 
city  and  about  one  half  (£)  mile  to  the  rear  of 
the  works,  on  which  place  another  camp  was 
laid  out,  this  regiment  being  placed  on  the  left 
of  the  brigade.  While  here,  the  time  was  spent 
in  drilling,  and  preparing  the  men  for  an  active 
campaign  whenever  called  upon,  and  during  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  time,  the  regiment 
was  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  new 
line  of  works,  then  being  built  about  the  city. 

On  the  eleventh  day  of  October,  1864,  the 
regiment  accompanied  a  foraging  expedition 
which  went  from  the  city,  under  command  of 
Brigadier-General  John  W.  Geary;  left  at  six 
a.m.,  marched  about  thirteen  (13)  miles  in  a 
south-easterly  direction,  and  bivouacked  for  the 
night  near  South  River,  at  about  eight  p.m.  The 
next  day  crossed  South-River  in  charge  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  train,  marched  about  four  (4)  miles 
south  of  the  river,  filled  the  wagons  with  corn 
and  corn-fodder,  and  returned  to  the  ground  oc- 
cupied the  night  previous  ;  about  seven  p.m.  biv- 
ouacked. Left  at  seven  a.m.,  and  again  crossed 
South-River.  Two  companies  of  the  regiment 
were  placed  across  a  road,  leading  in  an  easterly 
direction  from  the  one  travelled  by  the  trains, 
to  guard  against  any  approach  by  the  enemy  in 
that  direction,  under  command  of  Captain  R.  B. 
Hathaway.  Marched  about  five  (5)  miles  south 
of  the  river  with  the  remainder  of  the  regiment, 
when,  after  remaining  a  short  time,  I  was  or- 
dered to  move  back  to  our  camp-ground,  and 
guard  fifty  (50)  wagons  filled  with  forage  to  that 
place,  which  I  did,  arriving  there  about  two  p.m. 
The  same  day,  at  eight  p.m.,  the  command  start- 
ed on  their  return ;  marched  in  rear  of  the  first 
one  hundred  (100)  wagons  of  the  train  ;  about 
three  a.m.  of  the  fourteenth  bivouacked.  Left 
about  eight  a.m.,  marched  in  rear  of  the  first 
one  hundred  (100)  wagons,  and  reached  the 
camp  of  the  regiment  at  Atlanta  about  noon. 
No  casualties  occurred  during  the  expedition. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  October,  1864,  the 
regiment  accompanied  another  expedition,  under 
command  of  Brigadier-General  J.  W.  Geary. 
Marched  out  upon  the  Decatur  road  at  six  a.m.  ; 
reaching  Decatur,  the  regiment  was  separated 
from  the  brigade,  and  formed  the  advance-guard 
of  the  wagon  train.     Marched  about  fifteen  (15) 
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miles,  and  bivouacked  about  eight  p.m.,  near  Yel- 
low River,  the  regiment  doing  picket-duty  for 
the  division. 

On  the  twenty-seventh,  the  picket  was  attack- 
ed by  a  small  scouting-party  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  on  both  roads  leading  in  an  easterly 
direction  ;  but  their  advance  was  checked  by  the 
force  which  I  had  thrown  across  these  roads,  re- 
maining here  until  the  evening  of  the  twenty- 
seventh,  when  the  column  started  about  eight 
p.m.,  and  marched  about  seven  (7)  miles  toward 
Atlanta.  On  the  twenty-eighth,  started  about 
noon,  and  reached  the  regimental  camp  at  At- 
lanta about  six  p.m. 

On  the  fifth  November,  1864,  pursuant  to  or- 
ders received  from  brigade  commander,  the  regi- 
ment broke  camp  at  Atlanta  and  moved  out  upon 
the  McDonald  road,  about  two  (2)  miles  south 
of  the  city,  and  bivouacked. 

About  noon,  on  the  sixth  November,  orders 
were  received  to  move  back  to  our  original  camp, 
which  was  done. 

On  the  ninth  November,  1864,  the  enemy  at- 
tacked the  picket-line  on  the  Macon  road,  and 
advanced  with  a  section  of  artillery  and  a  few 
dismounted  cavalry  toward  our  works.  The 
regiment  was  quickly  moved  into  its  position  in 
the  works,  and  there  remained  awaiting  any  at- 
tack which  the  enemy  might  make. 

After  shelling  our  line  a  short  time,  the  enemy 
retired.  During  the  attack,  one  man  was  slight- 
ly wounded  by  a  shell. 

From  this  time  until  the  commencement  of 
the  Georgia  campaign,  the  men  were  preparing 
for  the  active  service  which  was  soon  to  com- 
mence. 

In  the  foregoing  summary  of  events,  occurring 
during  the  occupation  of  Atlanta,  I  have  neces- 
sarily been  brief  and  somewhat  disconnected, 
having  lost  my  diary  relating  to  that  period,  and 
therefore  trusting  almost  entirely  to  my  memory. 

November  15,  1864. — Pursuant  to  orders  re- 
ceived from  brigade  headquarters,  broke  camp 
at  six  a.m.,  and  started  upon  the  campaign 
through  Georgia.  Marched  on  the  Decatur  road 
along  the  line  of  the  Augusta  Railroad,  starting 
at  seven  a.m.  Owing  to  the  wagon  train,  our 
progress  was  necessarily  slow  and  tedious.  March- 
ed throughout  the  day. 

16th.  Continued  our  march  until  four  a.m., 
when  the  regiment  bivouacked  near  Stone  Mount- 
ain, having  marched,  since  the  morning  previous, 
about  fifteen  (15)  miles.  At  eight  a.m.,  again 
moved  forward  about  ten  (10)  miles  and  biv- 
ouacked about  five  p.m.,  at  Littlefield. 

17th.  Started  at  five  a.m.,  marched  about  fif- 
teen (15)  miles,  and  bivouacked  near  Green 
Creek,  at  five  p.m. 

18th.  Started  at  half-past  five  a.m.,  marched 
about  twenty  (20)  miles,  and  bivouacked  near 
Madison,  Georgia,  at  half-past  five  p.m. 

19th.  Started  at  five  a.m.,  marched  about  ten 
(10)  miles  and  bivouacked,  just  beyond  Buck- 
head  and  near  the  Appalachee  River,  at  four  p.m. 
During  the  afternoon  the  regiment  destroyed 
about  eight    hundred  (800)  yards  of  railroad 


track,  on  the  Augusta  Railroad,  by  tearing  up 
the  track  and  burning  the  ties. 

20th.  Started  at  seven  a.m.,  left  the  line  of 
the  Augusta  Railroad,  marched  about  fifteen  (15) 
miles,  and  bivouacked  at  Denham's  Factory,  at 
quarter-past  five  p.m. 

21st.  Started  at  seven  a.m.,  marched  about 
ten  (10)  miles  through  a  drenching  rain-storm, 
and  bivouacked  at  Dr.  Nesbitt's  plantation,  at 
half-past  five  p.m. 

22d.  Started  at  six  a.m.  About  noon  cross- 
ed the  Oconee  River,  joined  the  main  column, 
and  entered  Milledgeville  a  little  after  dark. 
Marched  across  the  river  at  Milledgeville,  and 
bivouacked,  about  one  mile  beyond  the  city,  at 
nine  p.m.,  having  made  about  fifteen  (15)  miles 
during  the  day. 

23d.  The  regiment  went  with  the  rest  of  the 
brigade  in  the  afternoon,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying the  railroad  running  to  Gordon,  on  the 
Macon  Railroad.  Worked  until  dark  and  re- 
turned to  the  camp,  this  regiment  having  thor- 
oughly destroyed  about  three  fourths  (£)  of  a 
mile  of  the  track. 

24th.  Started  at  seven  a.m.  Marched  about 
ten  (10)  miles,  and  bivouacked  at  six  p.m.,  near 
Town  Creek. 

25th.  Started  at  half-past  six  a.m.  Marched 
about  six  (6)  miles,  and  bivouacked  at  nine  p.m., 
just  beyond  Buffalo  Creek. 

26th.  Started  at  five  a.m.,  passed  through 
Sandersville,  Georgia,  and  reached  Station  Thir- 
teen, on  the  Macon  and  Savannah  Railroad, 
about  four  p.m.,  having  marched  about  fifteen 
(15)  miles  in  all.  The  regiment  was  ordered  to 
go  into  position  in  advance  of  the  brigade,  so  as 
to  guard  against  any  attack  which  might  be 
made  by  the  enemy's  cavalry,  upon  the  troops 
who  were  at  work  destroying  the  railroad.  This 
order  was  obeyed,  and  the  regiment  remained 
in  line  until  after  dark,  when  it  bivouacked  with 
the  rest  of  the  brigade,  near  Station  Thirteen. 

27th.  Broke  camp  at  half-past  six  a.m.,  con- 
tinued the  destruction  of  the  railroad  until  about 
two  p.m.,  when  our  march  was  continued.  Ar- 
rived at  Davisboro  about  ten  p.m.,  having  march- 
ed about  twelve  (12)  miles  during  the  day.  Plac 
ed  the  regiment  on  picket,  pursuant  to  instruc- 
tions received  from  the  division  field-officer  of 
the  day. 

28th.  Moved  at  seven  a.m.  back  to  the  point 
on  the  railroad,  distant  some  seven  (7)  miles,  to 
continue  the  destruction  of  the  railroad.  Com- 
menced tearing  up  the  track  about  noon.  After 
working  a  short  time,  a  portion  of  the  troops  so 
engaged,  were  fired  upon  by  a  small  party  of  the 
enemy.  I  ordered  the  flank  companies  to  cease 
work  and  deploy  as  skirmishers  on  both  sides  of 
the  railroad,  to  guard  the  remainder  of  the  regi- 
ment against  any  attack,  and  allow  them  to  con- 
tinue the  destruction  of  the  road.  In  a  short 
time  thereafter,  pursuant  to  orders  received 
from  Colonel  Barnum,  commanding  brigade,  I 
ceased  work  upon  the  railroad,  and  marched 
back  to  join  the  main  body  of  troops.  This  or- 
der  I  Obeyed  with  much  reluctance,  as  the  destruc- 
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tion  of  the  track  was  incomplete,  and  many  of  the 
bridges,  which  were  numerous  along  this  portion 
of  the  railroad,  were  left  undestroyed.  As  soon 
as  the  troops  were  drawn  in,  we  marched  back 
to  division,  and  bivouacked  at  eight  p.m. 

29th.  Started  at  six  a.m.,  marched  about  twen- 
ty (20)  miles,  and  bivouacked  at  six  p.m.,  near 
Louisville. 

December  1. — Started  at  seven  a.m.  Marched 
as  advance-guard  about  twelve  (12)  miles,  and 
bivouacked  at  five  p.m.,  at  Blazed  Tree  Church. 

2d.  Started  at  eight  a.m.  Marched  about 
eleven  (11)  miles  and  bivouacked  about  six  p.m., 
near  Buckhead  Creek. 

3d.  Started  at  half-past  twelve  p.m.  Marched 
until  midnight,  with  numerous  halts  and  over  a 
difficult  road,  about  eight  (8)  miles. 

4th.  Continued  the  march  until  four  a.m.,  hav- 
ing made  about  three  (3)  miles,  when  the  regi- 
ment bivouacked  at  half-past  seven  a.m.  Again 
started,  marched  about  six  (6)  miles.  The  regi- 
ment was  placed  on  picket-duty  for  the  night, 
with  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-seventh  New- 
York  volunteers. 

5th.  At  seven  a.m.  drew  in  the  picket-guard, 
and  at  nine  a.m.  moved  forward  with  the  column. 
Marched  about  fifteen  (15)  miles,  and  bivouacked 
at  nine  p.m. 

6th.  Moved  at  eight  a.m.  Marched  about 
twelve  (12)  miles  over  very  marshy  roads,  and 
bivouacked  at  six  p.m. 

7th.  Started  at  seven  a.m.  Marched  about  ten 
(10)  miles  over  very  difficult  roads,  and  biv- 
ouacked at  six  p.m.,  near  Springfield. 

8th.  Started  at  half-past  six  a.m.  Marched  about 
nine  (9)  miles,  and  bivouacked  about  four  p.m., 
at  Wadley's  Mills. 

9th.  Started  at  seven  a.m.  Marched  about  six 
(6)  miles,  and  bivouacked  at  six  p.m.,  near  Mon- 
teith. 

10th.  Started  at  half-past  nine  a.m.  Shortly 
after  starting,  the  regiment  was  placed  in  rear  of 
the  first  two  hundred  (200)  wagons  of  the  corps 
train,  as  guard  for  the  one  hundred  (100)  wagons 
immediately  preceding  it.  Marched  about  nine 
(9)  miles,  and  bivouacked  at  four  p.m.,  five  and 
one  half  (5£)  miles  from  Savannah,  Georgia. 

11th.  At  seven  a.m.,  moved. out  upon  the  main 
road  to  Savannah,  with  the  rest  of  the  brigade. 
Moved  forward  about  three  fourths  (f)  of  a  mile 
thereon,  and  turned  off  to  the  left  toward  the 
Savannah  River.  A  short  time  thereafter,  the 
command  was  halted,  having  come  up  with  the 
enemy's  pickets.  In  about  an  hour,  I  was  or- 
dered by  Colonel  Barnum,  commanding  the  bri- 
gade, to  move  forward  the  regiment  and  deploy 
it  as  skirmishers,  connecting  with  the  left  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Thirty-seventh  New- York  vol- 
unteers, which  was  already  deployed  and  skir- 
mishing with  the  enemy,  and  to  continue  my  line 
until  it  reached  the  river,  if  possible.  When  but 
three  (3)  companies  upon  the  right  had  been  de- 
ployed, the  river  was  reached.  With  the  remain- 
der of  the  regiment  as  a  reserve,  I  ordered  the 
skirmishers  forward.  They  had  moved  but  about 
twenty-five  (25)  yards,  when  further  advance  was 


prevented  by  a  deep  swamp,  and  the  line  had 
become  so  shortened  as  to  render  two  companies 
sufficient  to  cover  the  space  between  the  One 
Hundred  and  Thirty-seventh  New-York  volun- 
teers and  the  river.  I  therefore  ordered  company 
I  to  join  the  reserve,  moved  the  reserve  forward 
nearly  to  the  skirmish  line,  and  went  forward 
with  Colonel  Barnum  to  reconnoitre  the  position. 

To  get  over  the  swamp  with  any  force,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  cross  a  narrow  dike  or  road, 
which  was  commanded  by  the  enemy's  sharp- 
shooters. At  this  time  Captain  Maguire  had  suc- 
ceeded in  crossing  with  a  few  skirmishers,  and 
he  meeting  with  but  little  resistance,  I  ordered 
company  K,  Captain  O.  J.  Spaulding,  to  cross  the 
road,  quickly  deploy,  and  with  those  already 
across,  advance  toward  the  enemy's  works.  This 
was  gallantly  done,  and  the  enemy  driven  into 
his  main  line  of  works.  I  immediately  ordered 
the  reserve  forward,  when  the  enemy  opened  up- 
on the  column  with  artillery,  and  the  force  being 
insufficient  to  carry  works  by  assault,  and  unsup- 
ported, I  ordered  the  regiment  to  form  in  line 
behind  a  natural  dike  which  had  been  previously 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  which  was  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  (150)  yards  from  their  main 
line.  During  this  attack  the  regiment  had  two 
wounded :  Captain  Spaulding  and  one  (1)  pri- 
vate, both  slightly.  The  regiment  remained  in  this 
position,and  improved  and  strengthened  the  earth- 
works in  their  front  sufficiently  to  protect  it  from 
the  enemy's  fire.  At  half-past  eleven  p.m.,  it  was 
announced  to  regimental  commanders  by  Colonel 
Barnum  that  a  night  attack  was  ordered,  and  the 
plan  detailed. 

12th.  At  half-past  twelve  a.m.,  the  regiment 
was  called  up  and  preparations  made  to  assault 
the  enemy's  lines  at  one  a.m.  At  that  hour  the 
regiment  was  in  readiness,  but  the  attack  was 
delayed,  and  the  regiment  did  not  commence  to 
move  outside  our  line  of  works  to  get  into  posi- 
tion until  about  four  a.m.  This  regiment  was  to 
form  the  left  of  the  second  line  of  the  assaulting 
column,  and  the  left  wing  had  filed  over  and  in 
front  of  our  works  when  the  order  for  attack  was 
countermanded,  and  I  received  orders  to  take 
my  original  position  within  our  line  of  works, 
which  I  did.  Remained  here  during  the  day, 
nothing  occurring  except  being  annoj^ed  by  the 
enemy's  sharp-shooters  and  a  few  shell. 

13th.  Early  in  the  morning  I  ordered  the  con- 
struction of  some  rifle-pits  in  advance  of  our  line 
about  ten  rods,  and  four  (4)  in  number.  The 
enemy's  sharp-shooters  kept  up  an  annoying  fire, 
and  occasionally  their  artillery  opened,  with  no 
other  effect  than  the  wounding  of  one  (1)  man 
slightly. 

14th.  Our  rifle-pits  having  been  finished,  my 
skirmishers  or  pickets  were  enabled  to  silence  the 
enemy's  sharp-shooters  to  a  considerable  extent. 
During  the  day,  the  gunboat  made  its  appearance 
in  the  river  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  left  of  my 
regiment,  and  opened  fire  upon  the  line  with 
shot  and  shell  from  six  and  a  half  and  nine  inch 
guns,  from  the  effects  of  which  I  had  five  (5)  men 
slightly  wounded.     From  this  time  until  the 
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20th.  Nothing  occurred  beyond  the  usual  pick- 
et-firing, and  occasional  shelling  by  the  enemy. 
About  nine  p.m.,  my  pickets  on  the  left  of  the 
regiment  reported  that  the  men  in  the  enemy's 
works  in  our  front  could  be  seen  apparently  mov- 
ing to  the  right,  (their  left,)  and  soon  thereafter 
the  enemy  could  be  heard  crossing  a  pontoon- 
bridge  apparently  opposite  the  city.  A  strict 
watch  was  instituted,  and  at  about  half-past  ten 
p.m.,  becoming  satisfied  that  they  were  leaving, 
went  in  person  and  reported  these  facts  to  the 
brigade  commander.  During  this  time  the  ene- 
my kept  up  a  vigorous  fire  from  his  artillery  in 
our  front.  At  eleven  p.m.  this  ceased — from  this 
until  twelve  o'clock  the  sound  of  the  enemy 
crossing  the  pontoon-bridge  could  be  heard  con- 
tinually. 

21st.  From  one  a.m.  to  three  a.m.  the  sounds 
made  by  crossing  could  be  so  distinctly  heard, 
and  every  indication  of  the  evacuation  of  the  city 
becoming  so  apparent,  an  advance  was  ordered 
by  Colonel  Barnum,  who  had  come  up  in  person 
to  my  position,  to  be  made  by  ten  (10)  men  from 
my  regiment,  to  reconnoitre  the  position  in  our 
front,  and  discover  whether  or  not  the  enemy 
were  there.  In  a  short  time  they  reported  the 
line  evacuated,  and  at  three  a.m.  I  entered  the  first 
line  of  the  enemy's  works  with  the  regiment, 
finding  seven  guns  in  position,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  ammunition,  etc.,  destroyed.  In  a  short 
time  the  men  sent  forward  reported  the  enemy's 
second  line,  across  the  canal,  also  evacuated.  In 
obedience  to  orders  from  the  brigade  commander, 
I  detached  one  company  to  guard  the  guns  cap- 
tured, and  with  the  remainder  of  the  regiment 
crossed  the  canal  and  entered  the  second  line, 
where  we  halted  and  awaited  the  coming  up  of  the 
remainder  of  the  brigade.  Detached  two  compa- 
nies to  take  possession  of  and  guard  the  guns  in 
this  line  from  the  Augusta  road  to  the  river.  At 
a  quarter-past  four  a.m.,  an  advance  toward  the 
city  was  ordered,  my  regiment  leading.  Marched 
rapidly  forward  until  we  reached  the  Augusta 
road,  where  I  ordered  one  company  in  advance 
of  the  column  as  skirmishers.  Moved  forward 
very  rapidly  and  with  no  opposition,  except  a  few 
shots  fired  upon  the  advance-guard  from  the 
bridge  crossing  the  canal,  and  entered  the  city 
at  daylight,  capturing  some  few  stragglers  from 
the  enemy,  and  a  large  amount  of  stores  of  all 
kinds. 

During  the  whole  of  the  campaign,  both  the 
officers  and  men  of  my  command  have  behaved 
well,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  say  have  done  their 
whole  duty  as  becomes  veterans. 

It  is  difficult,  where  all  have  so  well  performed 
their  part,  to  make  any  distinction.  Yet  I  would 
especially  mention  Captain  0.  J.  Spaulding,  com- 
manding company  K,  Captain  H.  M.  Maguire, 
company  C,  and  First  Lieutenant  and  Acting 
Adjutant  T.  W.  Root,  as  deserving  special  mention 
for  their  bravery  and  vigilance  throughout  the 
campaign. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  S.  Chatfield, 

lieutenant-Colonel  Commanding  Regiment. 


■■[ 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL    ZULICK'S    REPORT. 

Headquarters  Twenty-ninth 
Pennsylvania  Veteran  Volunteers, 
Savannah,  Georgia,  December  24, 18^4. 

Captain  0.  T.  May,  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General  : 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report,  in  compliance  with  orders  from 
brigade  headquarters,  received  December  twenty- 
third,  1864: 

November  15. — Broke  camp  at  seven  a.m.,  took 
the  Decatur  road  and  marched  in  connection  with 
the  brigade,  as  rear-guard  to  division  train,  and 
reached  camp  at  four  a.m.  of  the  sixteenth,  be- 
yond and  to  the  right  of  Stone  Mountain,  some 
fifteen  miles  from  Atlanta. 

jL6th.  Received  orders,  and  took  up  line  of 
march  at  six  a.m.,  still  acting  as  guard  to  division 
train.  Crossed  the  Yellow  and  Stone  Rivers  and 
Haynes  Creek,  marched  about  fourteen  miles,  and 
bivouacked  for  the  night. 

17th.  Took  up  line  of  march,  the  division  and 
brigade  having  the  advance,  and  made  a  march 
of  eighteen  miles,  and  bivouacked  within  two 
miles  of  Social  Circle. 

18th.  Broke  camp  at  six  a.m.,  this  regiment  on 
the  left  of  the  brigade,  the  division  still  the  ad- 
vancing column.  Crossed  the  Little  Haynes 
Creek,  passed  through  the  post-villages  of  Social 
Circle  and  Rutledge  ;  bivouacked  near  the  town 
of  Madison,  having  marched  seventeen  miles. 

19th.  Took  up  the  line  of  march  before  the 
break  of  day,  passed  through  the  town  of  Madi- 
son, halted  for  dinner  at  Buckhead  Station.  The 
division  having  separated  from  the  corps  and 
train,  taking  a  different  but  converging  road, 
halted  for  the  night  at  Blue  Springs,  on  the  plan- 
tation of  General  Gordon.  At  this  point  the 
command  was  turned  out,  to  destroy  the  Augusta 
Railroad,  which  was  effectually  accomplished  for 
several  miles.  A  large  amount  of  cotton  (one 
hundred  and  fifty  (150)  bales)  and  corn,  ready 
for  shipment,  on  the  plantation  of  General  Gor- 
don, was  destroyed  by  fire,  by  order  of  General 
Geary,  commanding  the  division. 

20th.  Broke  camp  at  seven  a.m.,  this  regiment 
being  the  advance-guard  of  the  column.  After 
striking  Oconee  River,  the  column  marched  down 
this  stream  upon  the  west  bank,  passing  through 
the  village  of  Oconee  ;  bivouacked  at  Dunham's, 
a  large  and  extensive  government  boot  and  shoe 
and  tannery  establishment.  The  regiment,  in 
connection  with  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty- 
ninth  New- York  volunteers,  being  on  picket, 
marched  about  fourteen  miles. 

21st.  Took  up  line  of  march  at  eight  a.m.  The 
brigade  destroyed,  by  General  Geary's  orders, 
the  tannery  and  work-shops  at  Dunham's.  The 
roads  heavy,  and  incessant  rain  during  the  entire 
day.  Marched  twelve  miles,  and  bivouacked  on 
Westley's  plantation. 

22d.  Marched  at  seven  a.m.,  crossed  the  Little 
River  on  pontoons,  and  joined  the  corps  at  Mil- 
ledgeville,  the  capital  of  Georgia.  Marched  about 
fifteen  miles,  crossed  the  Oconee,  and  reached 
camp  about  nine  p.  m.  ,  and  bivouacked  for  the  night. 
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23d.  Remained  in  camp  until  two  p.m.,  when 
the  brigade  and  regiment,  in  connection  with 
Third  brigade,  (Colonel  Selfridge's,)  First  divi- 
sion, were  ordered  to  destroy  several  miles  of  the 
Gordon  Railroad,  which  was  successfully  accom- 
plished.    Reached  camp  at  five  p.m. 

24th.  Broke  camp  at  seven  a.m.,  crossed  Town 
Creek,  and  encamped  for  the  night  near  Gum 
Creek,  having  marched  twelve  miles. 

25th.  Moved  at  nine  a.m.,  passed  through  the 
town  of  Hebron,  halted  while  nine  bridges  were 
repaired  over  the  swamps  at  this  point,  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  a  citizen  by  the  name  of 
Tucker.  The  bridges  having  been  repaired,  took 
up  line  of  march  about  eight  p.m.  Crossed  the 
swamps  and  bivouacked  for  the  night,  having 
marched  about  eight  miles. 

26th.  Moved  at  seven  a.m.,  reached  Sanders- 
ville  at  noon,  halted  one  hour  for  dinner.  March- 
ed to  Tennille,  some  three  miles  distant,  at  Sta- 
tion No.  13,  on  the  Georgia  Central  Railroad,  de- 
stroying several  miles  of  road  toward  Davisboro. 
Encamped  for  the  night  in  close  proximity  to  the 
railroad. 

27th.  At  seven  a.m.  recommenced  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  railroad,  and  took  up  line  of  march  at 
two  p.m.  for  Davisboro,  some  twelve  miles  dis- 
tant, which  place  we  reached  at  nine  p.m. 

28th.  Resumed  the  destruction  of  the  railroad 
in  vicinity  of  Davisboro,  in  conjunction  with  First 
brigade  of  Second  division.  While  at  work,  an 
assault  was  made  upon  the  working  parties  by  a 
detachment  of  Wheeler's  cavalry,  in  which  pri- 
vate William  Grouse,  of  company  H,  of  this  regi- 
ment, was  wounded  in  the  foot.  Reached  Davis- 
boro about  eight  p.m.,  bivouacked  for  the  night. 

29th.  Moved  at  seven  a.m.,  halted  for  dinner 
at  Bartoe  Station,  some  thirteen  miles  from  Da- 
visboro, passed  through  Bethany,  and  bivouack- 
ed near  the  Ogeechee  River,  after  a  march  of 
twenty-two  miles. 

30th.  Took  up  line  of  march  at  nine  a.m.,  in 
direction  of  Louisville,  crossed  the  Ogeechee  Riv- 
er about  dusk,  bivouacked  near  Louisville,  march- 
ed about  ten  miles. 

December  1. — Moved  at  seven  a.m.,  taking  the 
advance.  Marched  fifteen  miles  and  bivouacked 
near  Burke  Camp-Ground. 

2d.  Moved  at  seven  a.m.  Marched  some  fifteen 
miles,  crossed  Buckhead  Creek,  and  bivouacked 
for  the  night. 

3d.  Took  up  line  of  march  at  twelve  m.,  cross- 
ed the  Augusta  and  Waynesboro  Railroad,  three 
miles  north  of  Millen,  marched  some  ten  miles, 
and  bivouacked  at  four  a.m. 

4th.  Broke  camp  at  seven  a.m.,  being  the  ad- 
vance-guard of  the  division.  Marched  but  six 
miles,  owing  to  the  destruction  of  a  dam  by  the 
enemy,  which  flooded  the  road. 

5th.  Started  at  ten  a.m.  Companies  K  and  F 
were  detailed  as  a  rear-guard.  After  crossing 
the  north  branch  of  the  Little  Ogeechee,  these 
two  companies  were  ordered  to  destroy  by  fire 
the  saw-mill  and  bridge,  and  break  the  dam,  after 
the  same  had  been  opened  and  the  road  flooded. 
Three  foraging  teams  came  in  sight  on  the  other 


side  of  the  road.  The  men  were  ordered  to 
cross  the  burning  bridge,  which  they  did,  and 
succeeded  in  backing  the  flames  and  brought  the 
teams  and  horses  across  in  safety.  Halted  for 
dinner  at  the  Little  Ogeechee,  passed  the  First 
division,  and  bivouacked  for  the  night,  after  a 
march  of  fifteen  miles. 

6th.  Broke  camp  at  eight  a.m.  Marched  this 
day  but  eight  miles,  owing  to  the  obstructions 
placed  across  the  road  by  the  enemy. 

7th.  Moved  at  seven  a.m.,  marched  to  Spring- 
field, fourteen  miles.  Regiment  on  picket,  in 
connection  with  One  Hundred  and  Forty-ninth 
New- York  volunteers. 

8th.  Took  up  line  of  march  at  seven  a.m.,  pass- 
ed through  Springfield,  encamped  at  four  p  m., 
having  marched  fourteen  miles. 

9th.  Marched  at  eight  a.m.,  halted  at  Monteith 
Swamp  for  dinner.  At  this  point  a  brigade  of 
the  First  division  encountered  the  enemy.  After 
handsomely  repulsing  them,  the  Second  division 
was  ordered  to  encamp  about  five  p.m. 

10th.  Moved  at  nine  a.m.,  crossed  the  Savan 
nah  and  Charleston  Railroad,  which  had  beer 
destroyed  by  the  First  division.  Bivouacked  on 
the  main  road  to,  and  within  five  miles  of,  Sa- 
vannah. 

11th.  The  brigade  was  ordered  to  break  camp 
at  eight  a.m.,  and  move  on  a  road  to  the  left  and 
toward  the  Savannah  River,  to  feel  the  enemy's 
lines.  Passed  the  Forty-sixth  Pennsylvania  vet- 
eran volunteers,  First  division,  Second  brigade, 
doing  picket-duty,  and  in  close  proximity  to  the 
enemy's  lines.  After  a  slight  skirmish  with  the 
enemy  by  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-seventh 
and  One  Hundred  and  Second  New- York  regi- 
ments, in  which  they  drove  the  enemy  into  their 
works,  we  took  our  position  in  a  ditch  made  to 
drain  road,  and  which  served  as  good  earthworks 
for  the  men,  Twenty-ninth  being  the  fourth  in 
line  from  the  left  of  the  brigade,  and  within  three 
hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's  works. 

12th.  The  enemy  kept  up  a  brisk  artillery  fire, 
which  was  only  responded  to  by  the  skirmish- 
line  on  our  front.  At  eleven  p.m.,  received  orders 
to  prepare  to  charge  the  enemy's  works.  The 
positions  of  the  regiments  were  changed  and  the 
Twenty-ninth  ordered  to  take  the  extreme  left 
and  charge  the  enemy's  works  on  the  river  beach. 
The  regiment  took  up  its  assigned  position  at  two 
a.m.,  and  at  four  a.m.  was  ordered  into  intrench- 
ments,  the  assault  having  been  abandoned. 

13th.  Heavy  firing  all  day  from  the  enemy, 
with  shot  and  shell. 

14th.  Firing  all  day  from  the  enemy.  Receiv- 
ed news  of  the  capture  of  Fort  McAllister. 

15th.  Things  unusually  quiet. 

16th.  Heavy  firing  from  the  enemy ;  two  men 
wounded,  both  seriously. 

17th.  Firing  from  the  enemy  unusually  heavy. 
Two  enlisted  men  killed,  four  wounded — one 
mortally — and  one  commissioned  officer,  Captain 
Beaumont,  wounded  in  left  leg. 

18th,  19th,  and  20th.  Nothing  worthy  of  note. 

21st.  Received  notice  to  fall  in  at  two  a.m., 
that  the  enemy  had  abandoned  their  works.  Took 
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up  line  of  march,  crossed  to  the  enemy's  lines, 
and  pressed  at  once  for  the  city,  which  we  en- 
tered at  six  a.m.,  the  Third  brigade,  Second  di- 
vision, Twentieth  corps,  being  in  advance  of  all 
other  troops  belonging  to  the  Federal  army. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  thanks 
to  Captain  Sykes  Beaumont,  of  company  E,  a 
brave  and  efficient  officer,  who,  through  the  entire 
campaign,  has  rendered  me  valuable  assistance. 
The  wound  he  received  on  Saturday,  December 
seventeenth,  having  resulted  in  the  loss  of  his 
left  leg,  will  probably  prove  fatal  to  life. 

I  also  inclose  the  following  report  of  casualties: 

Killed  :  Charles  Baker,  company  E,  corporal, 
December  seventeenth,  1864  ;  Thomas  Ridgeway, 
company  G,  private,  December  seventeenth  ;  to- 
tal, two. 

Wounded :  Sykes  Beaumont,  company  E,  cap- 
tain, left  leg  amputated,  December  seventeenth  ; 
Evan  Owens,  company  B,  private,  right  leg  am- 
putated, December  seventeenth ;  George  Free, 
company  B,  private,  shoulder,  slight,  December 
seventeenth;  Nicholas  Cavenaugh,  company  B, 
private,  hip,  severe,  December  sixteenth ;  James 
Earley,  company  F,  private,  leg,  severe,  December 
fourteenth ;  George  E.  Russell,  company  C,  pri- 
vate, head,  severe,  December  seventeenth ;  Wil- 
liam Grouse,  company  H,  private,  foot,  slight, 
November  twenty-eighth ;  total,  seven. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Samuel  M.  Zulick, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Commanding  Twenty-ninth 

Pennsylvania  Veteran  Volunteers. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL    WALKER'S    REPORT. 


3RS,  I 


Headquarters  One  Hundred  and  Eleventh 
Regiment  Pennsylvania  Veteran  Volunteers, 
Savannah,  Georgia,  December  24, 1864. 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report,  in  obe- 
dience to  Special  Order,  No.  97,  the  operations 
of  my  regiment,  from  the  capture  of  Atlanta  to 
the  occupation  of  Savannah : 

September  3. — By  direction  of  the  General  com- 
manding the  corps,  the  One  Hundred  and  Elev- 
enth was  detailed  as  one  of  the  regiments  of  pro- 
vost-guard, and  ordered  to  report  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  post  at  Atlanta.  We  remained  on 
this  duty  until  the  afternoon  of 

November  16,  when  the  regiments  of  provost- 
guard,  under  command  of  Colonel  William  Cogs- 
well, took  up  their  march  as  rear-guard  to  the 
Fourteenth  corps.  Every  thing  having  been  mov- 
ed through  Atlanta,  we  marched  via  Decatur  and 
encamped  ten  miles  from  Atlanta. 

lYth.  Moved  at  seven  o'clock  a.m.,  ma  Litho- 
nia,  and  camped  at  Conyers  Station  at  half-past 
eight  p.m.     Distance,  sixteen  miles. 

18th.  Moved  at  nine  o'clock  a.m.,  in  rear  of 
Fourteenth  corps,  crossed  Yellow  River,  and  en- 
camped for  the  night  on  the  east  bank.  Distance 
marched,  eight  miles. 

19th.  Moved  at  seven  o'clock  a.m.,  ma  Coving- 
ton, crossed  the  Ulcofauhachee  River,  and  en- 
camped for  the  night  at  half-past  five  p.m.  Dis- 
tance, ten  miles. 

20th.  Moved  at  seven  o'clock  a.m.,  via  New- 
born and  Shady  Dale.     Encamped  for  the  night 


at  half-past  five  p.m.    Distance  marched,  eighteen 
miles. 

21st.  Moved  at  seven  o'clock  a.m.,  via  Eaton- 
ton  Factory.  Crossed  Little  River  and  encamp- 
ed for  the  night  on  the  south  bank  at  five  o'clock 
p.m.     Distance  marched,  ten  miles. 

22d.  Moved  at  seven  o'clock  a.m.  via  Eatonton. 
Encamped  for  the  night  near  Merriweather,  at  six 
p.m.     Distance  marched,  seventeen  miles. 

23d.  Moved  at  seven  o'clock  a.m.  Passed 
through  Milledgeville  at  eleven  o'clock  a.m., 
crossed  the  Oconee  River,  and  rejoined  our  bri- 
gades, about  a  mile  from  Milledgeville.  Distance 
marched,  eight  miles. 

24th.  Moved  at  seven  o'clock  a.m.,  via  the  He- 
bron road.  Encamped  for  the  night  three  miles 
west  of  Hebron,  at  six  o'clock  p.m.  Distance 
marched,  twelve  miles. 

25th.  Moved  at  ten  o'clock  a.m.  Crossed  Buf- 
falo Creek,  and  encamped  on  the  east  bank  for 
the  night,  at  five  p.m.  Distance  marched,  six 
miles. 

26th.  Marched  at  half-past  six  a.m.,  ma  San- 
dersville,  to  Tennille  Station,  and  destroyed  rail- 
road track  until  six  p.m.,  and  then  encamped  on 
the  railroad,  one  mile  east  of  Tennille  Station. 
Distance  marched,  twelve  miles. 

27th.  Resumed  work  destroying  railroad  at 
half-past  seven  a.m.  ;  continued  until  half-past 
two  p.m.,  when  we  marched  for  Davisboro,  where 
we  arrived  at  half-past  nine  p.m.,  and  encamped 
for  the  night.     Distance  marched,  ten  miles. 

28th.  Moved  at  eight  o'clock  a.m.  back  on  the 
railroad  toward  Tennille,  to  complete  the  de- 
struction of  the  road.  Returned  to  Davisboro  at 
eight  p.m.,  and  encamped  for  the  night.  Distance 
marched,  eighteen  miles. 

29th.  Moved  at  six  o'clock  a.m.,  via  Spiers  Sta- 
tion. Encamped  for  the  night  two  miles  west  of 
Bostwick.     Distance  marched,  nineteen  miles. 

30th.  Moved  at  seven  o'clock  a.m.,  via  the  Lou- 
isville road.  Crossed  the  Ogeechee  River  about 
two  miles  south  of  Louisville,  and  encamped  for 
the  night  at  six  p.m.  Distance  marched,  ten 
miles. 

December  1. — Marched  at  seven  o'clock  a.m., 
encamped  for  the  night  at  five  p.m.  Distance 
marched,  fifteen  miles. 

2d.  Moved  at  seven  o'clock  a.m.,  encamped  for 
thevnight  near  Buckhead  Church,  at  five  p.m. 
Distance  marched,  twelve  miles. 

3d.  Moved  at  one  o'clock  p.m.,  the  regiment  be- 
ing part  of  the  rear-guard  of  the  corps.  March- 
ed all  night  until  four  o'clock  next  morning.  Dis- 
tance marched,  eleven  miles. 

4th.  Moved  at  half-past  seven  a.m.,  encamped 
for  the  night  at  half-past  five  p.m.,  near  Crooked 
Creek.     Distance  marched,  five  miles. 

5th.  Moved  at  nine  o'clock  a.m.,  crossed  Little 
Horse  Creek  and  Little  Ogeechee  River,  encamp- 
ed for  the  night  at  half-past  eight  p.m.  Distance 
marched,  sixteen  miles. 

6th.  Moved  at  eight  o'clock  a.m.,  encamped  for 
the  night  at  six  o'clock  p.m.  Distance  marched, 
eleven  miles. 

7th.  Moved  at  seven  o'clock  a.m.,  encamped 
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near  Springfield  at  seven  p.m.     Distance  march- 
ed, fifteen  miles. 

8th.  Moved  at  half-past  six  a.m.,  encamped  for 
the  night  near  Eden  at  half-past  three  p.m.  Dis- 
tance marched,  fourteen  miles. 

9th.  Marched  at  seven  o'clock  a.m.,  encamped 
for  the  night  at  six  p.m.  Distance  marched,  eight 
miles. 

10th.  Moved  at  nine  o'clock  a.m.,  via  Savan- 
nah road,  encamped  for  the  night  near  the  five- 
mile  post.     Distance  marched,  ten  miles. 

11th.  Went  into  position  in,  line  about  four 
miles  from  Savannah,  where  we  remained  until 

21st.  At  four  o'clock  a.m.,  moved  toward  Sa- 
vannah, and  entered  the  city  just  at  daylight. 
Annexed,  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  a  list  of 
casualties  for  the  period  herein  mentioned. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
Thomas  M.  Walker, 

Lieut. -Colonel  Commanding  One  Hundred  and  Eleventh 
Regiment   Pennsylvania  Veteran  Volunteers. 

Captain  Oliver  T.  May, 

A.  A.  A.  Gen.,  Third  Brigade,  Second  Division,  Twentieth  Army 
Corps. 

List  of  casualties  in  the  One  Hundred  and 
Eleventh  regiment  Pennsylvania  veteran  volun- 
teers, from  November  sixteenth  to  November 
twenty-first,  1864,  inclusive : 

Thomas  Brown,  private,  company  B,  wounded 
in  face,  slightly. 

BRIGADIER-GENERAL    WARD'S    REPORT. 

Headquarters  Third  Division,  Twentieth  Army  Corps,  ) 
Cheves's  House,  South-Carolina,  January  4, 1865.     f 

Lieutenant- Colonel  H.  W.  PerMns,  Assistant 
Adjutant- General,  Twentieth  Army  Corps: 
Colonel  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  operations  of  this  division,  from 
the  occupation  of  Atlanta,  September  second, 
1864,  to  the  occupation  of  Savannah,  December 
twenty-first,  1864. 

September  2. — A  report  has  already  been  for- 
warded of  the  capture  of  Atlanta,  and  of  the 
position  of  troops  in  the  city,  so  that  it  is  now 
unnecessary  to  repeat. 

The  troops  remained  in  the  same  position  until 
September  twenty-third,  when  the  First  brigade 
and  one  regiment  (Twenty-sixth  Wisconsin)  of 
the  Third  brigade  were  moved  to  the  railroad 
bridge,  over  the  Chattahoochee  River,  where 
they  remained  until  the  commencement  of  the 
campaign  just  ended.  Of  the  foraging  parties 
sent  out  from  Atlanta  and  the  railroad  bridge,  I 
Hnow  nothing  myself,  having  been  home  on  leave 
m  absence.  Inclosed,  I  forward  the  report  of 
Colonel  Daniel  Dustin,  One  Hundred  and  Fifth 
Illinois  volunteer  infantry,  who  commanded  the 
division  during  my  absence ;  also  the  reports  of 
Assistant-Quartermaster  and  Commissary  of  Sub- 
sistence, as  to  amounts  of  forage  and  subsistence 
taken  from  the  country  at  that  time. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  December,  pursuant  to  an 
order  received  from  Major-General  Slocum,  the 
division  moved  out  of  town,  on  the  McDonough 
road ;  but  was  ordered  to  its  old  camp  the  next 
morning. 
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One  man  from  the  Thirty-third  Indiana  was 
killed  while  on  the  skirmish-line. 

On  the  sixth,  the  enemy  made  a  slight  de- 
monstration on  our  lines ;  fired  a  few  shells  ; 
but  retired  without  doing  any  damage. 

On  the  thirteenth  day  of  November,  pursuant 
to  an  order  from  corps  headquarters,  I  ordered 
Colonel  Smith,  commanding  First  brigade,  to 
move  his  command  toward  the  city,  destroying 
the  track  of  the  railroad,  until  he  met  a  party  of 
the  First  division  working  on  the  road  from  the 
town.     This  was  done. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  of  November,  I  was  or- 
dered to  march  on  the  Decatur  road,  at  nine 
o'clock  a.m.,  following  the  troops  and  trains  of 
the  First  and  Second  divisions.  Started  about 
half-past  eleven  o'clock  ;  moved  very  rapidly  to 
Decatur ;  made  a  dinner-halt  of  an  hour  and  a 
half,  and  started  on  toward  Stone  Mountain. 
Column  ahead  moved  haltingly — we  would  march 
half  a  mile,  and  then  halt  for  an  hour.  On  the 
road  all  night ;  stopped  for  breakfast  near  Stone 
Mountain,  and  then  pushed  by  First  division,  to 
take  my  place  as  second  in  line.  Moved  pretty 
well  all  day  ;  crossed  Yellow  River  toward  night ; 
camped  near  its  banks,  at  Rocky  Ridge  Post- 
Office. 

November  17. — Moved  at  five  o'clock  a.m., 
Second  division  still  leading  us ;  passed  Shef- 
field and  Somers's  Mills  ;  camped  four  miles  from 
Social  Circle  ;  rear  of  column  came  in  very  early 
in  morning. 

November  18. — Moved  on  to  Social  Circle ;  de- 
tached Third  brigade  to  destroy  railroad,  (Au- 
gusta and  Atlanta.)  Colonel  Ross  tore  up  track 
to  Rutledge,  (seven  miles ;)  the  First  and  Second 
brigades  were  several  times  halted,  to  pile  rails 
on  the  track,  and  set  them  on  fire.  In  this  way 
the  road  was  effectually  destroyed  for  about 
twelve  miles.  Camped  six  miles  from  Madison, 
Georgia. 

November  19. — Second  and  Third  brigades 
moved  at  five  o'clock  a.m.,  to  destroy  railroad. 
First  brigade,  with  trains,  moved  at  seven  a.m., 
to  and  through  Madison,  to  a  camp  four  miles 
east  of  that  place,  on  the  Eatonton  road.  Se- 
cond and  Third  brigades  joined  First  at  Madison. 

November  20. — Marched  in  advance  to  within 
two  miles  of  Eatonton ;  went  into  camp  for  the 
night  in  good  season. 

November  21. — Raining.  Moved  at  five  a.m., 
through  Eatonton,  to  within  ten  miles  of  Mil- 
ledgeville ;  camped  in  pine  woods  on  the  Little 
River. 

November  22. — First  and  Second  divisions, 
with  trains,  pass  to  our  front.  The  crossing  of 
the  river  was  very  slow,  the  hill  being  very  bad. 
By  order  of  General  Williams,  moved  two  bri- 
gades (First  and  Third)  into  town,  (Milledgeville,) 
passing  trains,  and  leaving  the  train  of  my  divi- 
sion in  charge  of  Second  brigade,  Colonel  Dustin. 
It  came  in  about  three  o'clock  a.m. 

November  23. — All  day  in  Milledgeville,  rest- 
ing. 

November  24. — Moved  at  six  a.m.  across  Oconee 
River.     Halted  until  three  o'clock  p.m.,  allowing 
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Fourteenth  army  corps  to  pass.  Still  in  rear  of 
corps  ;  marched  in  Hebron  road. 

November  25. —  Passed  Hebron  to  Buffalo 
Creek ;  division  still  in  rear ;  bridge  burned  ; 
went  into  camp  in  good  season. 

November  26. — Moved  at  six  a.m.  ;  division  in 
rear  of  corps ;  took  up  pontoons  over  Buffalo 
Creek;  reached  Sander  sville  at  two  o'clock  p.m.  ; 
went  into  camp. 

November  27. — Division  in  charge  of  corps 
trains  and  artillery ;  marched  to  Davisboro,  four- 
teen miles  ;  went  into  camp  early,  getting  every 
thing  in  at  an  early  hour. 

November  28. — Marched  on  Louisville  road ; 
still  in  charge  of  trains ;  bridge  over  Ogeechee 
destroyed ;  pontoniers  and  pioneers  at  work 
all  afternoon.  The  Fourteenth  corps  train  pass- 
ed us  here. 

November  29. — Moved  at  two  p.m.  ;  crossed 
Rocky  Comfort;  passed  through  Louisville; 
went  into  camp  on  Big  Creek,  where  the 
enemy  had  destroyed  bridge.  Second  brigade 
left  at  the  Ogeechee,  to  guard  the  pontoon-train. 

November  30.— Remained  in  camp  all  day. 
By  order  Major-General  Slocum,  commanding 
left  wing,  moved  up  Second  brigade  and  pon- 
toon-train. Heavy  fog  settled  at  night ;  almost 
impossible  to  see  five  feet  ahead.  The  brigade 
and  train  came  into  camp  at  twelve  o'clock,  (mid- 
night.) 

December  1. — Marched  at  one  o'clock  p.m.  ;  divi- 
sion, in  rear  of  corps,  in  charge  of  cavalry  train, 
and  General  Carlin's  train  of  Fourteenth  corps — 
Colonel  Selfridge's  brigade  of  First  division  as- 
sisting this  division  to  guard  the  increased  train. 
Marched  eight  miles ;  rear  in  about  three  o'clock 

A.M. 

December  2. — Still  in  rear  and  in  charge  of 
same  trains.  Marched  toward  Buckhead  Creek  ; 
camped  within  one  mile  of  that  stream  about 
dark ;  ordered  to  cross  that  night ;  order  coun- 
termanded at  nine  o'clock  p.m. 

December  3. — Crossed  Buckhead  Creek,  to 
move  ahead  of  Second,  in  rear  of  First  division. 
General  Carlin's  train  ordered  to  report  to  its 
own  division.  Cavalry  train  and  my  Second 
brigade  ordered  to  report  to  General  Geary. 
Moved  across  Millen  and  Augusta  Railroad, 
leaving  stockade  to  left.  Detached  First  bri- 
gade to  destroy  railroad;  effectually  destroyed 
about  four  miles,  by  piling  fence-rails  on  the 
track,  and  setting  them  on  fire.  Moved  into 
a  camp  near  Big  Horse  Creek,  the  First  brigade 
coming  in  about  eleven  o'clock  p.m. 

December  4. — Moved  Second  division  in  line. 
Went  into  camp  at  cross-roads,  six  miles  from 
Sylvania. 

December  5.- — Marched  at  seven  a.m.  ;  passed 
First  division ;  marched  eight  miles  on  Spring- 
field road  ;  went  into  camp  at  one  o'clock  p.m. 
Second  brigade  joined  the  division  about  seven 
o'clock  p.m.,  having  marched  fifteen  miles. 

December  6. — Marched  in  advance  of  corps 
fourteen  miles  ;  camped  at  three  o'clock  p.m.  ten 
miles  north-west  of  Springfield. 

December    7.  —  Marched    again    in    advance. 


First  brigade,  in  advance,  went  into  Springfield  ; 
balance  of  division  camped  one  mile  west  of  the 
town.  Pioneers  cleared  road  of  trees  felled  by 
enemy,  and  built  foot-bridge  across  Jack's 
Branch. 

December  8. — Division  in  charge  of  corps 
trains  ;  ordered  to  cross  the  branch,  mass  troops 
and  park  trains  around  the  town.  Two  o'clock 
p.m.,  ordered  to  move  at  once;  roads  terrible. 
Head  of  column  went  into  camp  at  forks  of  road, 
only  six  miles ;  but  the  rear  of  column  did  not 
come  in  until  forty-five  minutes  past  eight  o'clock 
the  next  morning. 

December  9. — Detailed  Eighty -fifth  Indiana, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Crane  commanding,  to  repair 
roads  ahead  of  trains.  Had  orders,  if  possible, 
to  overtake  troops  of  First  and  Second  divisions. 
Moved  by  Mount  Zion  Church.  Marched  fifteen 
miles ;  camped  in  rear  of  corps,  fifteen  and  one 
half  miles  from  Savannah. 

December  10. — Broke  camp  at  half-past  six 
a.m.,  to  march  in  rear  of  First  division ;  moved 
on  main  road  to  Monteith,  (ten-mile  station, 
Savannah  and  Charleston  Railroad.)  Here  the 
General  Jackson  command  was  busily  employed 
destroying  the  tracks.  My  division  was  ordered 
forward  to  protect  the  working  party.  Threw 
First  brigade  in  line  of  battle,  near  Cherokee  Hill. 
Received  orders  to  move  forward  until  I  came  to 
opposition  ;  was  not  checked  until  within  four 
and  one  half  miles  of  Savannah.  Here  we  ran 
upon  the  enemy's  works ;  halted  ;  ordered  to 
form  two  brigades  in  right  of  Jonesville  road, 
and  to  hold  one  in  reserve.  This  was  done : 
First  and  Third  brigades  in  first  line ;  Second 
brigade  in  camp  in  rear.  My  left  connected  with 
right  of  First  division ;  my  right  with  left  of 
Fourteenth  army  corps.  The  enemy  made  no 
demonstrations  worthy  of  notice  ;  he  fired  heavy 
guns  freely,  but  they  did  little  or  no  damage. 

December  11. — Order  from  General  Williams, 
commanding  Twentieth  corps,  to  send  a  regiment 
over  to  Savannah  River.  Colonel  Dustin,  com- 
manding Second  brigade,  sent  Twenty-second 
Wisconsin,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bloodgood  com- 
manding. This  regiment  supported  Captain 
Winnegar's  battery,  which,  on  the  thirteenth 
instant,  disabled  the  rebel  transport  Resolute  to 
such  a  degree,  that  she  fell  into  our  hands.  A 
crew  from  the  Twenty-second  Wisconsin  was 
put  aboard  of  her,  and  ran  her  up  to  within  the 
week  just  passed.  On  the  fourteenth  instant, 
two  regiments  were  detailed  from  Second  bri- 
gage,  as  escort  to  a  train  sent  into  the  country 
from  corps  headquarters.  They  returned  same 
night. 

December  15. — Received  orders  to  relieve  Col- 
onel Carman's  brigade,  of  General  Jackson's 
division. 

December  16. — Colonel  Dustin,  commanding 
Second  brigade,  relieved  Colonel  Carman,  on 
left  of  Louisville  road,  at  daybreak.  The  line 
very  long  —  about  seven  hundred  yards  —  and 
only  three  regiments  to  hold  it.  Colonel  Dustin 
was  ordered  to  complete  the  works,  and  place 
his  command  in  as  strong  a  position  as  possible. 
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The  brigades,  at  this  time,  were  stationed  as 
follows :  Third  on  the  right,  First  in  centre, 
Second  on  the  left,  covering  a  front  of  about  one 
and  one  half  miles.  They  retained  this  position 
until  the  evacuation  of  Savannah. 

By  order  of  the  Corps  Commander,  the  front 
of  this  position  was  frequently  and  thoroughly 
investigated.  Every  avenue  of  approach  to  the 
enemy's  lines  was  ascertained,  and  reports  of 
these  investigations  were  promptly  forwarded  to 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Perkins,  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  corps. 

On  the  morning  of  December  twenty-first, 
before  day,  I  was  notified  that  the  enemy  had 
left  his  works  ;  that  General  Geary  was  in  them. 
I  was  ordered  to  push  my  skirmish-line  forward 
to  the  city,  and  to  occupy  the  rebel  pits  with 
my  line  of  battle.  This  was  done.  At  eleven 
a.m.,  I  received  orders  to  put  my  command  in 
camp  west  of  the  canal.  The  troops  went  in  at 
once,  Third  brigade  on  right,  Second  on  centre, 
First  on  left.  Wagon  trains  parked  in  rear  of 
troops. 

During  the  march  from  Atlanta  to  Savannah, 
my  command  was  subsisted  almost  entirely  from 
the  country.  The  report  of  my  Commissary, 
and  those  of  my  brigade  commanders,  will  show 
how  little  we  depended  on  the  Government. 
The  subsistence  procured  was  of  the  best  quali- 
ty, greatly  preferable  to  the  army  ration.  Vege- 
tables, especially  sweet  potatoes,  were  abundant, 
and  at  no  former  period  has  my  command  been 
so  healthy  as  it  was  on  reaching  Savannah. 

The  Quartermaster  reports  will  show  the  num- 
ber of  mules  and  horses  taken,  and  the  compara- 
tive condition  of  transportation  on  leaving  At- 
lanta and  on  reaching  Savannah.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  numbers  of  animals  seized,  more 
than  half  the  train  must  have  been  abandoned. 
As  it  was,  the  class  of  animals  is  not  only  im- 
proved, but  they  are  in  fine  condition,  and  with 
proper  feeding,  are  ready  for  another  campaign 
at  any  time. 

As  to  the  amount  of  cotton  destroyed,  I  think 
that  five  thousand  bales  would  not  be  an  over- 
estimate. Of  course  I  allow  a  margin  for  the 
unauthorized  burning  by  foraging  parties.  The 
amount  may  have  been  more  than  given,  as  we 
kept  no  record  of  the  amount  burned.  One 
thing  I  am  sure  of:  there  was  not  much  left 
behind  us.  Inclosed,  I  transmit  brigade,  regi- 
mental, Quartermaster,  and  Commissary  of 
Subsistence  reports.  The  report  of  the  Seven- 
ty-ninth Ohio  is  not  yet  in,  that  regiment  hav- 
ing been  detailed  since  December  nineteenth, 
1864.     Very  respectfully,  etc., 

W.  T.  Ward, 

Brigadier-General,   Commanding    Third    Division,    Twentieth 
Army  Corps. 

COLONEL  F.  C.  SMITH'S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  First  Brigade,  Third  Division,  ) 
Twentieth  Army  Corps,  Savannah,  6a.,  Dec.  26,  1864.     j 

Brigadier- General   Ward,   Commanding   Third 
Division,  Twentieth  Army  Corps : 
Sir  :  In  obedience  to  your  order  of  December 


twenty-fourth,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  report : 

The  brigade,  which  I  had  the  honor  to  com- 
mand, was  stationed  at  the  railroad  bridge  across 
the  Chattahoochee  River,  during  the  interval  be- 
tween September  twenty-third  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  campaign  just  ended. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  October  last,  I  received 
permission  from  Major-General  Slocum,  command- 
ing United  States  troops  at  Atlanta,  to  send  out 
foraging  parties  on  the  north  side  of  the  Chatta- 
hoochee River.  I  subsisted  the  animals  belong- 
ing to  the  post,  and  also  those  belonging  to  my- 
self and  staff,  up  to  the  time  of  marching,  en- 
tirely from  the  country. 

November  13. — At  four  p.m.,  I  received  orders 
to  desfroy  the  railroad  from  the  Chattahoochee 
River  toward  Atlanta,  and  to  continue  till  I 
met  the  working  party  sent  out  from  that  city, 
and  then  to  join  the  division  at  Atlanta. 

14th.  At  nine  a.m.  I  had  completely  destroyed 
three  and  a  half  miles  of  the  road,  where  we 
met  the  party  sent  from  the  city.  I  then  moved 
my  command  to  Atlanta,  and  reported  to  Bri- 
gadier-General Ward,  commanding  division,  at 
five  p.m. 

15th.  At  one  p.m.,  I  moved  my  command,  as 
rear-guard  of  the  column,  in  the  direction  of 
Decatur.  Nothing  worthy  of  particular  mention 
occurred  during  the  march,  except  that  my  en- 
tire command  subsisted  exclusively  upon  the  • 
country,  until  my  arrival  before  this  city. 

December  10. — At  this  time,  I  had  in  my 
train  the  same  amount  of  subsistence  for  my 
brigade  that  I  had  at  the  beginning  of  the  march, 
though  not  of  the  same  kind. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  all  of 
the  animals  belonging  to  the  command,  public 
and  private,  were  much  reduced  and  many  of 
them  unfit  for  service.  On  the  march,  I  kept 
out  foraging  parties  on  the  flanks,  with  instruc- 
tions to  seize  all  serviceable  horses  and  mules 
they  might  find.  In  this  way,  I  replaced  the 
unserviceable  animals  of  the  brigade  train  of 
twenty-three  teams,  putting  in  one  hundred  and 
twenty  fresh  mules.  I  replaced  the  horses  of 
the  ambulances,  six  in  number,  with  good  mules. 
I  also  put  into  the  ordnance  train,  which  for  the 
time  being  was  assigned  to  the  train  of  my  bri- 
gade, thirty  fresh  animals.  I  also  supplied  the 
regiments  with  the  proper  number  of  pack-mules, 
sixty  in  number. 

Officers,  who  were  entitled  to  horses,  have 
been  supplied  with  good  ones,  in  all  cases  where 
their  own  had  become  worn  out  and  useless.  I 
turned  over  to  Lieutenant  Thompson,  Provost- 
Marshal  of  the  division,  at  various  times,  seven- 
ty-eight horses,  most  of  which  were  unservice- 
able, making  an  aggregate  of  seizures  and  cap- 
tures, as  follows  :  Number  of  mules,  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two ;  number  of  horses,  seventy- 
five;  number  of  beef  cattle,  two  hundred  and 
eighty. 

On  the  tenth  of  December,  my  brigade  was  in 
the  advance  of  the  column.  After  crossing  the 
Charleston  and  Savannah  Railroad,  I  deployed 
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the  One  Hundred  and  Second  Illinois  infantry, 
in  command  of  Captain  Clay,  as  skirmishers, 
and  advanced  till  we  were  within  four  and  a 
half  miles  of  this  city,  when  the  enemy's  works 
were  discovered,  one  mile  in  advance  of  the 
head  of  the  column.  The  brigade  was  then  de- 
ployed in  line  of  battle,  the  left  resting  on  the 
road  leading  into  Savannah,  and  connecting  on 
the  right  with  the  Third  brigade,  near  the 
Charleston  and  Savannah  Railroad.  The  rebel 
works  in  our  front  were  a  continuous  line  of 
breastworks,  strongly  built,  with  heavy  head- 
logs,  and  extended  at  right  angles  with  the  road  ; 
in  the  road  was  a  strong  bastion  with  two  em- 
brasures, in  which  were  two  long  thirty-two 
pounder  cannon,  (old  style.)  After  dark,  I  re- 
connoitred the  works,  and  advanced  to  within 
three  hundred  yards  of  the  works,  and  found 
them  weakly  manned,  which  I  reported  to  the 
division  commander. 

By  direction  of  the  division  commander,  on 
the  night  of  the  eleventh  instant,  I  established 
a  squad  of  sharp-shooters  on  the  Savannah  road, 
covering  the  guns  in  the  bastion.  On  the  night 
of  the  twelfth,  these  guns  were  removed  from 
the  embrasures,  and  did  not  appear  again  during 
the  investment.  In  obedience  to  orders  received, 
I  reconnoitred  the  position  of  the  enemy  in  my 
front  during  the  night-time,  from  the  fifteenth  to 
the  nineteenth,  and  found  a  swamp  or  pond  of 
water,  extending  its  entire  length,  varying  in 
depth  from  two  to  three  and  a  half  feet,  and  the 
enemy  weak,  which  I  also  reported  to  the  divi- 
sion commander,  and  in  which  report  I  also  ex- 
pressed the  opinion,  that  I  could  easily  carry 
this  position  by  assault. 

At  daybreak,  on  the  twenty-first  instant,  I  re- 
ceived orders  to  advance  my  command,  under 
the  supposition  that  the  enemy  had  evacuated 
his  position.  I  immediately  ordered  my  picket- 
line  forward  to  his  line  of  works  in  my  front, 
and  found  that  the  enemy  had  retired,  leaving  the 
guns  above  mentioned  in  our  possession.  When 
informed  of  this,  I  immediately  ordered  a  guard 
over  the  guns  and  a  small  quantity  of  ammunition 
designed  for  their  use,  which  guard  was  relieved 
by  the  division  picket,  on  the  evening  of  the 
same  day. 

"We  moved  forward  at  eight  a.m.  from  the 
enemy's  works  to  our  present  encampment,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Charleston  and  Savannah 
Railroad.  I  here  beg  leave  to  state  that  on  the 
third  day  of  December,  I  was  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed north  of  Millen,  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing a  part  of  the  Augusta  Railroad,  and  was  so 
employed  with  my  entire  command  for  five  hours, 
and  burned  and  destroyed  four  miles  of  that  road, 
At  other  different  times,  during  the  march,  my 
brigade  destroyed  about  two  miles  of  railroad, 
making  in  all  about  nine  and  a  half  miles  of 
railroad  destroyed  by  my  command.  I  am  grati- 
fied to  be  able  to  speak  of  the  general  good  con- 
duct of  my  men,  and  their  uniform  cheerfulness 
to  perform  all  labor  and  duty  required  of  them., 

Respectfully  submitted.  F.  C.  Smith, 

Colonel  Commanding. 


MAJOR  H.  H.  CLAY'S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  One  Hundred  and  Second  Illinois  ) 
Volunteers,  December  24,  1864. 

Lieutenant  A.  H.  Trego,  Acting  Assistant  Ad- 
jutant-General,  First  Brigade: 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report  of  operations  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Second  Illinois  volunteers,  from  the  second  day 
of  September  to  the  twentieth  day  of  December, 
1864. 

When  the  city  of  Atlanta  was  first  occupied 
by  our  forces,  September  second,  the  regiment 
was  stationed  north  of  the  Chattahoochee  River. 
It  marched  on  the  sixteenth  of  September  to 
Atlanta,  and  remained  encamped  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  city,  until  the  thirtieth  of  the  same  month, 
when  it  returned  to  the  Chattahoochee,  and  was 
assigned  a  position  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
protecting  the  railroad  bridge. 

On  the  eighteenth  day  of  October,  Captain 
Sedwick,  with  fifty  men,  was  sent  out  to  recap- 
ture a  number  of  horses  and  mules,  which  the 
enemy  had  driven  off,  and  succeeded  in  recover- 
ing three  horses  and  two  mules. 

Captain  George  W.  Woolley,  company  P,  with 
a  detachment  from  the  regiment,  participated  in 
a  foraging  expedition,  which  started  out  on  the 
eighteenth  of  October,  and  returned  on  the  twen- 
tieth of  that  month ;  the  teams  that  were  sent 
out  returned  loaded  witb  forage.  About  the  last 
of  October,  Captain  D.  W.  Sedwick  commanded 
a  detachment  from  the  regiment,  which  foraged 
in  the  same  locality,  (Ruswell  Factory.)  The 
expedition,  which  comprised  details  from  the  sev- 
eral regiments  of  the  brigade,  returned  with  thir- 
ty-seven loads  of  forage,  and  three  wagon-loads 
of  potatoes.  Two  other  foraging  parties  were 
sent  out,  under  officers  of  my  command,  during 
the  time  the  regiment  was  stationed  at  the  Chat- 
tahoochee River ;  but  the  officers  who  were  in 
charge  being  absent  at  this  time,  no  report  of 
their  operations  can  be  furnished. 

The  regiment  participated  in  the  work  of  de- 
stroying the  railroad  between  Chattahoochee  and 
Atlanta,  on  the  twelfth  of  October.  Probably 
tore  up  three  fourths  of  a  mile  of  the  railroad 
track. 

November  14. — Marched  to  Atlanta  and  joined 
the  division,  and  on  the  following  day  marched 
with  the  corps  on  the  great  raid  through  Georgia. 

During  the  campaign,  the  regiment  obtained 
its  full  share  of  subsistence  from  the  county, 
consisting  of  flour,  meal,  molasses,  yams,  pork, 
chickens,  turkeys,  butter,  honey,  wine,  whiskey, 
and  a  variety  of  other  articles,  too  numerous  to 
mention  here.  I  think  the  regiment  obtained 
from  the  country  twice  the  amount  of  subsist- 
ence that  would  have  been  necessary  to  supply 
the  men  during  the  march.  Vast  quantities  of 
provisions  were  unavoidably  abandoned  on  the 
way,  as  the  men  could  not  well  carry  more  than 
their  haversacks  would  hold. 

During  the  raid,  the  regiment  captured  horses, 
mules,  and  cattle,  as  follows :  horses,  seventy- 
eight  ;  mules,  sixty-eight  ;  cattle,   eighty-eight. 
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The  loss  sustained  by  the  regiment  in  men  was, 
three  captured,  and  one  severely  wounded. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

H.  H.  Clay. 

Major  Commanding. 


MAJOR  H.  D.  BROWN'S   REPORT. 

Headquarters  One  Hundred  and  Fifth 

Illinois  Infantry  Volunteers 
Savannah,  Georgia,  December  24, 1864, 


rs,  V 


To  Lieutenant  A.  H.  Trego,  Acting  Assistant 
Adjutant- General,  First  Brigade,  Third  Divi- 
sion, Twentieth  Army  Corps,  Army  of  Geor- 
gia : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
as  a  report  of  the  part  taken  by  my  regiment 
in  the  late  operations,  commencing  from  the  se- 
cond day  of  August,  1864,  and  ending  with  the 
present  date. 

When  the  city  of  Atlanta  was  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  troops  of  the  Twentieth  army 
corps,  my  regiment,  then  in  command  of  Colonel 
Dustin,  was  left  at  the  Chattahoochee  River,  to 
guard  the  bridges  and  stores  remaining  there. 

After  the  sixteenth  of  September,  all  the  regi- 
ments of  the  First  brigade,  except  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fifth,  having  moved  down  to  Atlanta, 
this  command,  in  connection  with  the  Twenty- 
sixth  Wisconsin  infantry,  performed  duty  at  the 
river.  Strong  works  were  prepared,  and  the  ut- 
most vigilance  exercised  to  guard  against  guer- 
rillas and  marauders,  who  infested  the  country 
thereabouts.  Colonel  Dustin  assumed  command 
of  the  brigade,  in  the  absence  of  Colonel  Harri- 
son, on  the  eighteenth  September,  when  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Dutton  commanded  the  regiment, 
until  the  ninth  October,  when,  having  received 
leave  of  absence,  he  left  for  Illinois;  since  his 
absence  I  have  had  command.  While  lying  at 
the  river,  frequent  details  were  made  for  forag- 
ing purposes.  The  First  brigade,  having  moved 
back  from  Atlanta  on  first  October,  all  the  regi- 
ments furnished  men  for  foraging  parties.  On 
the  twenty-fourth  of  October,  I  was  sent  out  in 
charge  of  a  party  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
and  a  train  of  wagons,  to  be  gone  three  days. 
On  the  second  day  out,  the  party  was  attacked 
by  a  force  of  guerrillas  several  times.  I  parked 
the  train,  deployed  the  men  into  line,  and  drove 
them  off  without  any  loss  ;  arrived  in  camp  with 
train  well  loaded  with  provisions. 

On  the  seventh  November,  an  order  was  re- 
ceived at  these  headquarters,  transferring  the 
One  Hundred  and  Fifth  to  the  Second  brigade, 
Colonel  Dustin  being  placed  in  command  of  bri- 
gade. 

During  the  campaign  just  closed,  my  regiment 
has  borne  an  honorable  part.  We  left  camp  at 
Chattahoochee  River,  on  the  morning  of  four- 
teenth November,  and,  until  we  camped  before  Sa- 
vannah, were  on  the  march  through  Georgia,  tear- 
ing up  railroad  tracks  and  doing  other  duty.  The 
march  was  rapid.  At  noon,  on  the  fifteenth  No- 
vember, left  Atlanta,  marching  out  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Decatur,  on  the  Decatur  pike.     On  the 


march,  my  command  passed  through  the  towns 
of  Decatur  and  Lithonia  on  the  fifteenth,  and  No- 
vember sixteenth,  crossing  a  branch  of  the  Oc- 
mulgee  River  near  the  latter  place  ;  Social  Circle 
and  Rutledge  Station,  on  the  Augusta  branch  of 
Georgia  Central  Railroad,  on  the  eighteenth ; 
Madison,  on  the  nineteenth  ;  leaving  the  railroad 
at  Madison  and  passing  through  Eatonton,  a 
point  at  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  rail- 
road running  from  Milledgeville,  entered  Mil- 
ledgeville  on  the  twenty-second,  and  lay  over 
until  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fourth.  On  the 
twenty-sixth,  arrived  at  Sandersville,  on  the  left 
of  the  Georgia  Central  Railroad ;  camped  at  Da- 
visboro  on  the  railroad,  on  the  night  of  the 
twenty-seventh.  Passed  Louisville  on  the  twen- 
ty-ninth, a  point  on  the  left  of  the  Georgia  Cen- 
tral Railroad ;  on  the  thirtieth,  lay  over.  On 
the  seventh  of  December,  arrived  at  Springfield  ; 
on  the  eighth,  lay  over  until  dark  at  Springfield ; 
on  the  tenth,  moved  up  within  four  and  a  half 
miles  of  Savannah,  and  meeting  the  enemy's  pick- 
ets, a  line  was  formed  on  the  right  of  the  road  ;  my 
regiment,  with  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Second,  was  on  the  right  of 
the  line. 

The  march  was  concluded  on  the  twenty-sixth 
day  out  from  Atlanta.  On  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  December,  my  battalion  changed  its  po- 
sitions in  the  establishment  of  the  lines. 

During  the  march,  forage  was  abundant,  and 
regular  details  were  made  to  secure  it.  The  men 
and  officers  subsisted  almost  entirely  from  the 
country. 

At  Milledgeville,  my  command  was  detailed 
and  assisted  in  the  destruction  of  rebel  property. 
Several  thousand  stand  of  arms  were  destroyed, 
together  with  a  quantity  of  ammunition ;  also 
twenty  casks  of  salt,  which  were  thrown  into  the 
river.  While  before  Savannah,  my  command 
threw  up  two  lines  of  breastworks,  on  the  sev- 
enteenth and  twentieth  instant.  Captain  For- 
sythe,  of  company  H,  was  sent  out  in  charge  of 
ten  men,  on  a  reconnoissance,  on  the  night  of 
the  eighteenth  instant,  in  front  of  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fifth  regiment,  and  on  the  right  of  the 
brigade.  He  proceeded  to  within  twenty  yards 
of  the  enemy's  line,  encountering  a  deep  swamp 
in  front  of  their  works.  He  observed  their  fires 
and  heard  them  talk.  After  drawing  their  fire,  he 
returned  with  his  men,  having  accomplished  all 
that  was  practicable  in  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
The  entire  distance  marched  by  my^  regiment, 
cannot  exactly  be  arrived  at,  but  it  will  not  fall 
far  short  of  four  hundred  miles. 

The  general  good  conduct  of  officers  and  men, 
I  am  pleased  to  commend  to  your  favorable  con- 
sideration, especially  on  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  bore  the  fatigue  and  privations  of 
a  long  march. 

Hoping  that  the  above  may  prove  satisfactory, 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  D.  Brown, 

Major  Commanding  Regiment 
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COLONEL  CASE'S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-ninth  ) 

Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  Savannah,  Ga.,         V 

December  25, 1364.  ) 

Lieutenant  A.  H.  Trego,  Acting  Assistant  Adju- 
tant-General, First  Brigade,  Third  Division, 
Twentieth  Army  Corps : 

Lieutenant  :  In  response  to  the  order  requir- 
ing me  to  make  a  report  of  the  recent  campaign, 
with  approximate  estimates  of  forage,  horses, 
mules,  etc.,  captured,  so  far  as  my  regiment  is 
concerned,  I  submit  the  following  : 

While  our  brigade  was  in  camp  at  Chattahoo- 
chee Bridge,  I  was  in  charge  of  only  one  forage 
expedition  ;  the  amount  of  corn  obtained  on  that 
expedition  was  about  four  thousand  five  hundred 
bushels.  During  the  afternoon  of  the  thirteenth 
November,  my  regiment  completely  destroyed 
about  half  a  mile  of  the  railroad  lying  between 
the  Chattahoochee  River  and  Atlanta.  Our  bri- 
gade broke  camp  the  next  morning  and  proceed- 
ed to  Atlanta,  and  marched  thence  on  the  recent 
campaign  on  the  fifteenth  November,  proceeding 
easterly.  We  arrived  at  Madison  on  the  eigh- 
teenth, thence  we  moved  in  a  south-easterly  di- 
rection, and  reached  Milledgeville  on  the  twenty- 
second  ;  we  marched  thence  on  the  twenty-fourth, 
and  passed  through  Sandersville  on  the  twenty- 
fifth,  Louisville  on  the  twenty-ninth,  rested  the 
thirtieth,  passed  Bulkhead  Church  December 
third  in  the  morning,  and  on  the  same  day  our 
brigade  destroyed  about  one  and  a  half  miles  of 
the  railroad  leading  from  Millen  to  Augusta. 
Reached  Turkey  Creek  about  four  p.m.,  December 
sixth,  and  arrived  within  shelling  distance  of  the 
works  of  the  enemy  four  miles  from  Savannah 
about  ten  a.m.  on  the  tenth  instant.  Here  the 
head  of  the  column  halted,  and  my  regiment  was 
sent  forward,  deployed  as  skirmishers,  to  recon- 
noitre the  works  of  the  enemy.  I  advanced  to 
within  eighty  rods,  when,  coming  within  full 
view  of  their  works,  and  encountering  a  heavy 
abattis  on  my  left,  and  wide  and  deep  swamp  on 
my  right,  I  halted  my  skirmish-line.  Was  re- 
lieved at  nine  p.m.  same  day,  and  went  into  camp 
with  the  brigade  that  night  about  one  and  a  half 
miles  behind  the  skirmish-line  previously  held 
by  my  regiment.  Our  forces  remained  here  in 
camp  until  the  twenty-first  instant,  when  the 
enemy  having  evacuated  Savannah,  we  came  into 
the  city  and  encamped  in  our  present  position. 

The  distance  marched  by  us,  from  the  Chatta- 
hoochee to  Savannah,  was  two  hundred  and 
eighty  miles. 

No  casualties  in  my  regiment,  except  private 
Davis,  company  A,  who  was  accidentally  shot  by 
some  one  foraging  near  the  road,  November 
eighteenth,  and  died  that  night ;  also  a  private 
of  company  F  was  accidentally  shot  in  camp,  but 
not  mortally. 

It  will  be  very  difficult  for  me  to  give  estimates 
of  horses,  mules,  forage,  etc.,  captured  by  my 
command  during  the  march,  but  the  following 
will  at  least  approximate  the  actual  results : 
Corn  seized,  100  bushels ;  blade  fodder,  1500 
pounds;  rice  fodder,  1000  pounds;  fresh  pork, 


8000  pounds ;  sweet  potatoes,  50  bushels  ;  mo- 
lasses, 100  gallons ;  horses,  8 ;  mules,  (Quarter- 
master's department,)  12  ;  mules  and  horses  for 
companies,  15. 

Of  this  number,  many  were  turned  into  bri- 
gade headquarters  by  orders,  and  afterward 
some  were  killed,  as  I  understand,  but  the  exact 
number  I  cannot  now  state. 

Very  respectfully,  H.  Case, 

Colonel  Commanding  Regiment. 
COLONEL  DANIEL  DUSTIN'S   REPORT. 

Headquarters  Second  Brigade,  Third  Division,  ) 

Twentieth  Army  Corps,  Savannah,  Ga.,       v 

December  27,  1864.  ) 

Captain  John  Speed,  Assistant  Adjutant- Gen- 
eral, Third  Division,  Twentieth  Army  Corps : 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  my  report 
of  the  operations  of  the  Second  brigade,  Third 
division,  Twentieth  army  corps,  from  the  time  I 
assumed  command,  on  the  ninth  day  of  Novem- 
ber, to  the  twenty -first  day  of  December.  I  also 
transmit  herewith  the  reports  of  my  regimental 
commanders,  embracing  the  time  from  the  occu- 
pation of  Atlanta,  on  the  second  day  of  Septem- 
ber, to  the  capture  of  Savannah,  on  the  twenty- 
first  instant. 

By  special  order  from  corps  headquarters,  I 
assumed  command  of  this  brigade  on  the  ninth 
day  of  November,  my  own  regiment,  the  One 
Hundred  and  Fifth  Illinois,  still  remaining  in  the 
First  brigade.  I  thus  relieved  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Crane,  of  the  Eighty-fifth  Indiana,  the  rank- 
ing officer  of  this  brigade.  Colonel  Crane  was  in 
command  but  for  a  few  days,  and  to  relieve  him 
from  the  necessity  of  making  a  separate  report 
as  brigade  commander,  it  may  be  here  stated 
that  nothing  of  particular  interest  occurred  while 
he  was  in  command,  excepting  that  on  the  fifth 
day  of  November  the  brigade  moved  out  on  the 
McDonough  road  for  the  distance  of  two  miles 
and  then  encamped.  On  the  sixth,  it  was  or- 
dered back  to  its  original  position  near  Atlanta. 
Before  returning,  and  just  at  daylight  on  the 
morning  of  the  sixth,  a  dash  upon  our  picket- 
line  was  made  by  a  squad  of  rebel  cavalry,  and 
one  man  from  the  Thirty-third  Indiana  veteran 
volunteers  was  killed.  Early  on  the  morning  of 
the  ninth  of  November  our  lines  were  disturbed 
by  artillery  firing  from  the  enemy,  who  had 
placed  two  guns  in  position  at  a  point  a  short 
distance  to  the  right  of  the  Decatur  road.  From 
this  point  some  fifteen  or  twenty  shells  were 
thrown  into  our  lines,  some  of  them  bursting 
within  and  close  upon  the  encampment  of  the 
Eighty-fifth  Indiana.  The  brigade  was  promptly 
under  arms,  but  the  firing  soon  ceased,  and  no 
further  demonstration  was  made  in  our  front. 

On  assuming  command  of  the  brigade,  I  found 
it  organized  as  follows :  Thirty-third  Indiana 
veteran  volunteers,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Burton, 
636  men  ;  Twenty-second  Wisconsin  volunteers, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Bloodgood,  711  men ;  Nine- 
teenth Michigan  volunteers,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Baker,  703  men  ;  Eighty-fifth  Indiana  volunteers, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Crane,  640  men;  grand  ag- 
gregate, 2690  men.     Of  this  number,  the  total 
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present  was  1531  men ;  number  of  muskets 
present,  1222. 

I  found  the  Nineteenth  Michigan  detached 
and  on  duty  in  the  city  of  Atlanta,  reporting  to 
Colonel  Crane,  One  Hundred  and  Seventh  New- 
York  volunteers,  commanding  a  provisional  bri- 
gade. 

On  the  fourteenth,  I  announced  the  brigade 
staff  as  follows :  Major  Wilson  Hobbs,  Eighty- 
fifth  Indiana,  Surgeon  in  Chief;  Captain  A.  G. 
Kellam,  Twenty-second  "Wisconsin,  Acting  As- 
sistant Adjutant-General ;  Captain  Wm.  Bones, 
Twenty-second  Wisconsin,  Acting  Assistant  In- 
spector-General ;  Captain  D.  J.  Easton,  Nine- 
teeenth  Michigan,  Acting  Aid-de-Camp  ;  Lieuten- 
ant H.  C.  Johnson,  Thirty-third  Indiana,  Topo- 
graphical Engineer  and  Acting  Aid-de-Camp  ; 
Lieutenant  L.  M.  Wing,  Nineteenth  Michigan, 
Acting  Assistant  Quartermaster  ;  Lieutenant  W. 
S.  Harbort,  Eighty-fifth  Indiana,  Acting  Com- 
missary Subsistence;  Lieutenant  C.  A.  Booth, 
Twenty-second  Wisconsin,  Provost-Marshal  ; 
Lieutenant  H.  C.  Brown,  Eighty-fifth  Indiana, 
Brigade  Ambulance  Officer ;  Lieutenant  John 
Hart,  Thirty-third  Indiana,  Pioneer  Officer. 

November  fifteenth,  pursuant  to  orders  of  the 
day  before,  the  brigade  moved  out  from  Atlanta 
at  nine  o'clock  a.m.,  taking  the  Decatur  road,  the 
Third  (3d)  division  in  the  rear  and  the  Second 
brigade  in  the  centre  of  the  division.  The  march 
was  seriously  embarrassed  by  the  trains,  and, 
with  frequent  and  tedious  delays,  was  continued 
until  eight  o'clock  a.m.  of 

November  sixteenth,  when,  after  halting  two 
hours  for  breakfast,  the  march  was  resumed,  the 
Third  division  in  the  centre,  the  Second  brigade 
in  advance.  The  roads  were  bad  and  the  prog- 
ress of  the  column  still  seriously  impeded  by  the 
trains.  The  brigade  encamped  at  eight  o'clock 
p.m.  near  Rock  Bridge,  on  Yellow  River,  having 
made  twenty-five  miles  from  Atlanta  in  the  two 
days'  march. 

November  seventeenth,  moved  at  six  a.m., 
passing  through  Sheffield  and  Somers's  Mill, 
crossing  Big  Haynes  Creek  shortly  after  noon. 
March  continued  through  the  night  until  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of 

November  eighteenth.  After  halting  for  a  short 
rest  and  breakfast,  the  brigade  moved  forward  at 
six  a.m.,  striking  the  Augusta  and  Atlanta  Rail- 
road at  Social  Circle  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning.  Passing  on  toward  Rutledge,  the  bri- 
gade was  halted  near  that  town,  and  destroyed, 
by  tearing  up  and  burning,  nearly  two  miles  of 
railroad  track,  then  again  moving  forward,  and 
going  into  camp  in  good  season  about  six  (6) 
miles  west  of  Madison. 

November  nineteenth,  broke  camp  at  five  a.m., 
and  after  marching  a  short  distance  were  halted 
and  commenced  destroying  railroad  track.  This 
destruction  was  very  complete,  and  extended  to 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  railroad  depot  at  Madi- 
son. Passing  through  Madison,  the  brigade 
went  into  camp  on  the  Milledgeville  road,  four 
miles  from  Madison. 

November  twentieth,   marched    at  six  a.m., 


Third  division  in  advance,  Second  brigade  in  rear 
of  division.  Deployed  in  the  trains.  Encamped 
two  (2)  miles  north  of  Eatonton  at  dark,  having 
marched  fourteen  (14)  miles. 

November  twenty-first,  moved  at  five  a.m.  A 
heavy  rain  falling,  seriously  affecting  the  roads. 
Third  division  in  advance,  Second  brigade  in  ad- 
vance of  division.  Eatonton  is  the  terminus  of  a 
branch  railroad  intersecting  the  Central  Railroad 
at  Gordon,  and  miles  distant  from  the  latter 

place.  Encamped  at  three  p.m.  on  the  Little 
River,  ten  miles  from  Milledgeville. 

November  twenty-second.  Here  the  brigade 
was  detained  by  the  crossing  of  the  trains  on  the 
pontoon  until  four  p.m.,  when  it  moved  forward 
on  Milledgeville  road,  Third  division  in  rear, 
Second  brigade  in  rear  of  division  deployed  on 
trains.  The  march  was  continued  through  the 
night,  with  frequent  detentions  on  account  of  the 
trains,  the  advance  regiment  of  the  brigade 
reaching  Milledgeville  about  ten  o'clock  p.m.,  the 
rear  regiment  arriving  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  The  night  was  severely  cold,  and  there 
was  much  suffering  among  the  men. 

November  twenty-third,  remained  in  camp 
during  the  day  ;  weather  very  cold. 

November  twenty-fourth,  the  brigade  moved 
at  six  a.m.,  crossing  the  Oconee  River,  and  then 
halting,  to  allow  the  Fourteenth  corps  to  pass, 
until  three  p.m.,  when  it  moved  forward  slowly, 
greatly  impeded  by  the  trains  on  the  Hebron 
road.  Third  division  in  rear,  Second  brigade  in 
centre.  Roads  generally  fair.  Marched  until 
three  next  morning,  making  but  twelve  (12) 
miles. 

November  twenty-fifth,  rested  three  (3)  hours, 
moving  again  at  six  a.m.  Third  division  in  ad- 
vance, Second  brigade  in  advance  of  division. 
Moved  through  Hebron  to  Buffalo  Creek,  where 
our  advance  exchanged  a  few  shots  with  the 
enemy.  Went  into  camp,  all  the  trains  having 
crossed  the  creek  except  those  of  the  Third  divi- 
sion, Twentieth  army  corps. 

November  twenty-sixth,  broke  camp  at  six  a.m., 
crossing  the  creek  at  ten  a.m.,  and  halting  for  the 
pontoon-bridge  to  be  taken  up,  moved  forward 
to  Sandersville,  Third  division  in  rear,  Second 
brigade  in  rear,  reaching  Sandersville  at  half-past 
four  p.m.  At  this  place  our  column  was  joined 
by  the  Fourteenth  corps  from  the  left. 

November  twenty-seventh,  broke  camp  at 
seven  a.m.,  the  Third  division  taking  charge  of 
the  trains  of  the  whole  corps,  the  First  and  Se- 
cond divisions,  being  detached,  destroying  rail- 
road track,  Second  brigade  in  centre  of  the  divi- 
sion. Made  fourteen  (14)  miles  over  a  good 
road,  crossing  to  the  south  side  of  the  Central 
Railroad,  arriving  at  Davisboro  at  seven  p.m. 

November  twenty-eighth,  marched  at  six  a.m., 
on  Louisville  road,  Second  brigade  in  advance, 
First  and  Second  divisions  still  at  work  upon  the 
railroad.  Arrived  at  the  Ogeechee  River  at 
twelve  m.  The  bridge  having  been  destroyed  by 
the  enemy,  the  column  was  halted  and  the  bri- 
gade went  into  camp  in  good  season,  with  orders 
to  be  ready  to  move  at  eight  next  morning. 
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November  twenty-ninth,  detained  by  crossing 
of  trains  until  ten  o'clock  p.m.,  when  the  brigade 
crossed,  and  under  orders  went  into  camp,  re- 
maining to  guard  rear  of  train  and  pontoon-bridge 
train. 

November  thirtieth,  remained  in  camp  until 
seven  p.m.,  when  the  brigade  moved  forward, 
taking  pontoon-train.  Crossed  Rocky  Comfort 
Creek,  passed  through  Louisville  at  nine  p.m., 
and  encamped  about  twelve  m.  near  Dry  Creek, 
three  miles  east  of  Louisville.  * 

December  first,  remained  in  camp  waiting  for 
the  passage  of  the  trains  until  three  p.m.  Brought 
up  trains  of  Twentieth  corps,  one  division  Four- 
teenth corps,  and  General  Kilpatrick's  cavalry. 
Third  division  in  rear,  Second  brigade  in  centre. 
Crossed  Big  Creek  and  went  into  camp  at  mid- 
night about  one  mile  east  of  the  crossing,  having 
made  eight  miles  during  the  day. 

December  second,  moved  at  daylight,  crossing 
Baker's  Creek  and  passing  through  the  most 
difficult  swamp  yet  found.  Third  division  in 
rear,  Second  brigade  in  advance  of  division. 
Roads  good  except  the  swamp  just  mentioned. 
"Went  into  camp  at  dark  near  Jones  Creek,  about 
one  mile  west  of  Buckhead  Creek,  having  march- 
ed fifteen  miles. 

December  third,  moved  at  seven  a.m.,  the  bri- 
gade having  been  ordered  to  report  to  General 
Geary,  commanding  Second  division.  By  his  or- 
ders took  charge  of  cavalry  train  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  wagons,  crossed  Buckhead  Creek, 
passed  Millen  prison-camp  about  noon.  Leaving 
Millen  to  the  south,  crossed  the  Augusta  and 
Millen  Railroad  about  dark,  taking  the  Sylvania 
road  and  going  into  camp  about  midnight  four 
(4)  miles  east  of  Millen. 

December  fourth,  broke  camp  at  half-past  six 
a.m.,  crossed  Big  Horn  and  Little  Horn  Creeks, 
still  guarding  cavalry  train.  Marched  eight  (8) 
miles. 

December  fifth,  moved  at  half-past  six  a.m.  in 
same  order  as  for  the  past  two  days.  Rejoined 
the  division,  and  went  into  camp  at  seven  p.m., 
having  .marched  fifteen  miles. 

December  sixth,  broke  camp  at  six  a.m.  Third 
division  in  advance,  Second  brigade  in  advance 
of  division.  Moved  about  thirteen  miles,  going 
into  camp  at  three  p.m.  in  a  pine  forest  ten  (10) 
miles  north-west  of  Springfield. 

December  seventh,  broke  camp  at  eight  a.m. 
Third  division  in  advance,  Second  brigade  in 
rear.  Crossed  Turkey  Creek,  marched  ten  miles, 
and  went  into  camp  near  Springfield  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

December  eighth,  remained  in  camp  until  noon 
for  the  First  and  Second  divisions  to  pass.  Moved 
six  miles.  Second  brigade  in  centre  of  division. 
Went  into  camp  about  eleven  p.m. 

December  ninth,  broke  camp  at  daylight.  Se- 
cond brigade  in  advance.  Eighty-fifth  Indiana 
was  detached  and  sent-  forward  to  repair  the 
roads  for  the  trains ;  the  work  was  severe  and 
constant,  and  the  faithful  manner  in  which  it 
was  performed  was  very  creditable  to  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  regiment.     Moved  fourteen  miles, 


and  went  into  camp  at  dark  sixteen  miles  from 
Savannah. 

December  tenth,  broke  camp  at  seven  a.m., 
and  marched  to  within  five  (5)  miles  of  Savan- 
nah on  the  Savannah  and  Augusta  dirt  road, 
crossing  the  Charleston  and  Savannah  Railroad 
ten  miles  from  the  latter  place.  Here  our  ad- 
vance, coming  upon  the  enemy's  troops,  went 
into  position.  The  Second  brigade  being  in  re- 
serve, went  into  camp  in  good  season  in  rear  of 
the  line  of  the  First  and  Third  brigades  of  our 
division. 

December  eleventh,  remained  in  position  until 
dark.  In  obedience  to  orders  from  corps  head- 
quarters, the  Twenty-second  Wisconsin  was  de- 
tached and  sent  to  Gibbon's  plantation,  on  the 
Savannah  River,  to  support  a  battery  and  block- 
ade the  river.  At  dark  the  brigade  moved  for- 
ward into  the  first  line,  connecting  the  right  of 
the  First  brigade  with  the  left  of  the  Third  bri- 
gade, midway  between  the  dirt  and  railroad,  the 
general  direction  of  the  line  of  battle  being  near- 
ly north  and  south. 

December  twelfth,  remained  in  position. 
December  thirteenth,  the  battery  supported 
by  the  Twenty-second  Wisconsin  attacked  three 
boats  attempting  to  pass  the  blockade,  one  being 
a  gunboat,  the  other  two  side-wheels,  one  armed ; 
the  unarmed  boat  was  soon  disabled  by  the  bat- 
tery, and  the  other  two  abandoned  her,  our  forces 
immediately  taking  possession  of  her  and  her 
crew.  The  Twenty-second  Wisconsin  at  the 
river  took  possession  of  rice-mills  on  the  river, 
and  by  details  from  the  regiment  commenced 
operating  them,  contributing  very  materially  to- 
ward relieving  the  embarrassment  of  the  sub- 
sistence department  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
supplies.  This  work  was  energetically  prosecut- 
ed under  direction  of  Lieutenant  Harbort,  Acting 
Commissary  of  Subsistence  of  the  Second  bri- 
gade, by  details  from  the  brigade.  Line  of  bat- 
tle corrected  and  advanced.  Second  brigade 
again  in  reserve. 

December  fourteenth,  by  direction  from  corps 
headquarters,  two  regiments,  Eighty-fifth  Indiana 
and  Nineteenth  Michigan,  Colonel  Crane  com- 
manding, made  an  expedition  eight  and  a  half 
miles  into  the  country  with  twenty-four  wagons, 
returning  in  eight  hours  with  the  wagons  loaded 
with  stores. 

December  fifteenth,  remained  in  position. 
December  sixteenth,  at  seven  a.m.,  brigade 
moved  to  the  left  of  the  Augusta  dirt  road,  occu- 
pying partially  completed  works  just  then  evacu- 
ated by  the  Second  brigade,  First  division,  Twen- 
tieth army  corps,  (Colonel  Carman,)  connecting 
on  the  right  with  the  First  brigade  of  our  divi- 
sion, and  on  the  left  with  the  First  brigade,  First 
division,  Twentieth  army  corps.  Picket-line  five 
hundred  yards  in  advance  of  line  of  battle,  and 
within  five  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's  line  of 
battle. 

December  seventeenth,  remained  in  position ; 
details  from  the  regiments  were  set  to  work,  and 
the  unfinished  breastworks  in  front  of  the  bri- 
gade put  in  good  condition  for  defence. 
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December  eighteenth,  received  the  following 
order  from  division  headquarters  : 

Headquarters  Third  Division,  Twentieth  Army  ) 

Corps,  near  Savannah,  Georgia,  V 

December  18,  1864.  ) 

Circular  : 

To-night  each  brigade  commander  will  send 
out  to  his  front  a  reconnoitring  party  to  ascer- 
tain every  avenue  to  the  enemy's  position.  A 
written  report  of  the  investigation  will  be  sent  to 
these  headquarters  by  nine  a.m.  to-morrow. 
By  command  of  Brig. -Gen.  W.  T.  Ward. 
John  Speed, 

Captain  and  Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

In  pursuance  of  which,  after  a  careful  personal 
examination  of  the  ground  by  the  Colonel  com- 
manding, the  following  report  was  made  : 

Headquarters  Second  Brigade,  Third  Division. 
Twentieth  Army  Corps,  near  Savannah, 
Georgia,  December  20,  1864. 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  for  the  information  of  the  General 
commanding : 

This  brigade  (Second)  has  three  (3)  regiments 
in  line,  the  Twenty-second  Wisconsin  being  de- 
tached and  upon  duty  at  Gibbon's  plantation,  on 
the  Savannah  River ;  the  right  of  our  line  rests 
upon  the  "  Savannah  and  Augusta  dirt  road," 
connecting  with  the  left  of  the  First  brigade  of 
this  division,  (Colonel  Smith,)  the  left  connecting 
with  the  right  of  the  First  brigade,  First  division 
of  this  corps,  (Colonel  Selfridge,)  with  a  front  of 
seven  hundred  and  forty  (740)  yards.  The  general 
direction  of  our  line  of  battle  is  a  little  east  of 
north,  and  is  very  well  fortified ;  our  front  is 
covered  by  a  picket-line  of  two  (2)  commissioned 
officers  and  one  hundred  and  seventy  (170)  men, 
connecting  on  right  and  left  as  indicated  above, 
and  is  four  (4)  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  the 
line  of  battle,  the  intermediate  ground  being  cov- 
ered with  pine ;  the  ground  is  dry,  with  no  seri- 
ous obstacles  to  an  advance  in  line  of  battle  ;  in 
front  of  the  entire  length  of  our  picket-line  is  an 
open  space,  probably  eight  hundred  yards  in 
width,  on  our  right,  and  gradually  widening  to- 
ward the  left ;  the  enemy's  line  of  battle  (forti- 
fied) is  just  in  the  edge  of  the  woods  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  open  space  just  referred  to, 
and  continues  (toward  the  left)  along  the  edge 
of  the  woods  about  half  our  brigade  front ;  from 
this  point,  toward  the  left,  their  line  is  plainly 
visible  in  this  open  space  ;  in  front  of  the  right 
of  our  picket-line  there  is  an  almost  impenetrable 
slashing  of  timber  one  hundred  yards  in  width, 
and  extends  toward  the  left  nearly  half  the  front 
of  our  brigade ;  between  this  slashing  and  the 
rebel  skirmish-line  there  is  a  basin  of  water  from 
seventy-five  to  one  hundred  yards  in  width,  the 
depth  of  which  has  not  been  ascertained ;  this 
basin  of  water  widens  and  evidently  deepens  to- 
ward the  left,  where  three  flood-gates  are  plainly 
visible,  indicating  that  the  basin  of  water  has 
been  used  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation. 

On  the  nineteenth  instant,  I  made  a  careful 
personal  examination  of  the  ground — the  same 


has  been  done  by  other  officers  of  my  staff  and 
command.  The  ground,  to  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  enemy's  picket-line,  has,  I  think, 
been  very  thoroughly  explored.  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  between  the  rebel  skirmish-line 
and  their  line  of  battle,  there  is  a  ditch  or  canal 
extending  from  the  bridge  on  the  main  road  to- 
ward the  river. 

In  my  judgment,  an  advance  in  our  front,  for 
the  purpose  of  assaulting  the  enemy's  works, 
wo,uld  be  extremely  difficult,  and  its  success 
doubtful. 

This  report  was  very  fully  confirmed  by  facts 
transpiring  with  the  evacuation,  excepting,  per- 
haps, the  distance  between  the  picket-line  of 
this  brigade  and  the  enemy's  line  of  battle. 

December  19th. — Upon  application  of  the  Colo- 
nel commanding,  permission  was  granted  to  build 
a  new  line  of  works  five  hundred  yards  in  ad- 
vance of  the  old,  and  the  line  laid  out.  From 
this  new  line  our  musketry,  together  with  the 
artillery  assigned  to  that  part  of  the  line,  would 
have  greatly  controlled  if  not  rendered  quite  un- 
tenable the  enemy's  lines  in  our  front. 

20th.  Work  on  new  line  commenced  by  de- 
tails from  the  regiments,  and  energetically  pros- 
ecuted through  the  day  and  night. 

21st.  Early  in  the  morning,  it  having  been 
discovered  on  the  left,  that  during  the  night  the 
enemy's  works  in  their  front  had  been  evacuated, 
our  skirmish-line  was  advanced  under  direction 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Crane,  Eighty-fifth  Indi- 
ana, division  officer  of  the  day.  Finding  the 
works  in  our  front  empty,  the  brigade  was  im- 
mediately moved  forward,  being  the  first  to  <oc- 
cupy  the  enemy's  works  in  front  of  our  division. 
Their  artillery  along  the  whole  line  in  our  front 
was  abandoned  and  left  standing  in  the  embra- 
sures. After  halting  in  the  works  two  (2)  hours, 
the  brigade  was  moved  forward,  and  went  into 
its  present  position,  one  mile  north-west  from 
the  city.  The  brigade  being  in  the  centre  of  the 
division,  the  picket-line  of  the  brigade  occupies 
the  line  of  rebel  works  spoken  of  above,  and  con- 
sists of  one  commissioned  officer  and  eighty-five 
(85)  men. 

25th.  The  Twenty-second  Wisconsin  was  re- 
lieved from  duty  on  the  river,  and  rejoined  the 
brigade.  During  the  march,  the  brigade  de- 
stroyed about  ten  (10)  miles  of  railroad  track ; 
being  without  the  usual  facilities  for  this  work, 
it  was  done  under  considerable  disadvantage  and 
much  hard  labor ;  it,  however,  was  accomplish- 
ed most  effectually,  and  reflected  great  credit 
upon  officers  and  men  for  their  energy  and  zeal. 

I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  forward  the  re- 
ports of  Major  Hobbs,  Surgeon-in-Chief  of  the 
brigade,  Lieutenant  Wing,  Acting  Assistant-Quar- 
termaster, and  Lieutenant  Harbort,  Acting  Com- 
missary of  Subsistence.  From  Lieutenant  Wing's 
report,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  number  of 
horses  and  mules,  and  the  amount  of  forage  pro- 
cured on  the  march,  is  as  follows  :  Horses,  thir- 
ty-six, (36 ;)  mules,  thirty-two,  (32 ;)  number 
pounds  of  corn,  ninety -nine  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  twelve,  (99,312  ;)  number  pounds  of 
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fodder,  sixty-six  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twenty,  (66,720.)  Lieutenant  Harbort's  report 
shows  the  following  subsistence  stores  taken 
from  the  country  :  one  hundred  and  fifty  head 
of  beef  cattle,  four  hundred  and  seventy-five 
sheep,  eight  thousand  pounds  of  fresh  pork,  two 
thousand  pounds  of  bacon,  ten  thousand  pounds 
of  poultry,  six  thousand  six  hundred  bushels  of 
sweet  potatoes,  five  thousand  pounds  of  honey, 
thirty-three  barrels  of  sorghum  syrup,  three  thou- 
sand pounds  of  corn-meal,  two  thousand  three 
hundred  pounds  of  flour. 

To  the  constant  energy  and  systematic  indus- 
try of  Lieutenants  Wing  and  Harbort,  the  brigade 
is  under  especial  obligations,  which  I  take  pleas- 
ure in  here  acknowledging.  Lieutenant  Harbort 
so  managed  his  department,  that  when  the  sup- 
plies of  the  other  brigades  of  the  division  were 
exhausted,  he  still  had  on  hand  two  days'  rations 
of  hard  bread,  having  in  the  mean  time  satisfac- 
torily supplied  the  troops  with  daily  issues  of 
sweet  potatoes. 

I  have  to  express  my  gratification  with  the 
faithful,  efficient,  and  gentlemanly  manner  in 
which  I  have  been  assisted  by  my  staff-officers. 

For  more  particular  remarks  in  regard  to  the 
execution  of  the  duties  of  the  different  staff  de- 
partments, I  desire  to  refer  to  the  letter  of  advice 
by  the  brigade  inspector,  a  copy  of  which  is  here- 
with transmitted. 

In  closing  this  report,  I  desire  to  say,  that 
while  my  position  has  been  somewhat  embar- 
rassing by  being  separated  from  my  regiment 
and  placed  in  command  where  I  was  compara- 
tively a  stranger,  I  am  exceedingly  well  pleased 
with  the  brigade,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce it  one  of  which  any  brigade  commander 
may  well  be  proud. 

The  Twenty-second  Wisconsin,  Nineteenth 
Michigan,  and  the  Eighty-fifth  Indiana  must  be 
reckoned  among  the  best  troops  in  the  service, 
for  their  well-known  bravery  in  face  of  the  enemy. 
Of  the  Thirty-third  Indiana  veteran  volunteers, 
it  will  always  be  entitled  to  honorable  mention  ; 
for  its  laxity  in  discipline,  the  present  officers 
are  by  no  means  wholly  responsible  ;  the  evil  is 
of  long  standing,  and  therefore  difficult  to  erad- 
icate. The  men  are  generally  possessed  of  noble 
impulses,  with  pride  and  ambition  to  secure  a 
good  reputation  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  true 
soldier ;  but  to  accomplish  this,  they  stand  in 
great  need  of  the  proper  direction  and  control 
from  competent  officers.  Whether  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Burton  will  inaugurate  and  prosecute 
this  work  to  a  successful  issue,  remains  to  be 
seen. 

Respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

Daniel  Dustin, 

Colonel  Commanding  Brigade. 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL    BURTON'S    REPORT. 

Headquarters  Thirty-third  Indiana  Veteran  ) 

Volunteers,  Savannah,  Georgia,  v 

December  26, 1864.  ) 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  took 
command  of  the  Thirty-third  Indiana  veteran 


volunteers  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  on  the  twenty- 
third  day  of  September,  1864,  vice  Major  Levin 
T.  Miller,  resigned. 

The  regiment  was  with  the  brigade  in  the  de- 
fences of  the  city,  doing  picket  and  fatigue  duty, 
which  was  daily  occupation  until  October  six- 
teenth, 1864,  when,  with  the  brigade  command- 
ed by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bloodgood,  (the  expe- 
dition commanded  by  Colonel  Robinson,)  the 
regiment  went  on  a  foraging  expedition,  making 
a  march  of  sixteen  miles,  camping  at  Flat  Shoals, 
South-River. 

October  17th,  1864. — Moved  east  five  miles ; 
loaded  wagons  with  corn,  potatoes,  beef,  and 
pork  ;  returned  and  camped  on  same  ground. 

October  18th,  moved  out  south  seven  miles ; 
loaded  forty  wagons  with  the  above-named  arti- 
cles ;  sent  one  hundred  men  out  under  command 
of  Captain  Maze,  who  flanked  and  routed  a 
squad  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  ;  returned  to  same 
camp. 

October  19th,  returned  to  Atlanta ;  resumed 
picket  and  fatigue  until  the  twenty- sixth  Octo- 
ber, 1864 ;  went  on  a  foraging  expedition  with 
the  brigade,  commanded  by  Major  Brant,  Eighty- 
fifth  Indiana ;  the  expedition  commanded  by 
General  Geary,  marching  twenty-four  miles. 

October  27th.  Detailed  from  brigade  with 
other  regiments,  to  guard  and  load  one  hundred 
wagons,  which  was  done  with  the  best  of  corn 
fodder,  etc.  ;  returned  to  same  camp. 

October  28th,  marched  seven  miles  past  Stone 
Mountain. 

October  29th,  returned  to  Atlanta,  a  distance 
of  fifteen  miles ;  resumed  picket-duty  until  No- 
vember fifteenth,  1864  ;  moved  out  four  miles  on 
McDonald  road ;  went  into  camp  and  put  out 
pickets. 

November  6th.  Pickets  were  attacked  by  reb- 
el cavalry  ;  the  enemy  was  repulsed  by  a  loss  on 
our  part  of  one  man,  (Hiram  Like,  private,  com- 
pany B,  Thirty-third  Indiana,  killed  ;)  returned 
to  camp  at  Atlanta  and  resumed  our  former  du- 
ties until  November  fifteenth,  1864 ;  this  date, 
under  command  of  Colonel  Dustin,  commanding 
Second  brigade,  Third  division,  Twentieth  army 
corps,  we  struck  tents  early  and  prepared  for  the 
march,  which  began  at  nine  o'clock  a.m.  ;  we 
moved  out  on  the  Decatur  road ;  the  march  was 
very  slow,  as  the  movement  of  the  train  was  not 
yet  regulated ;  halted  at  half-past  three  o'clock 
p.m.  on  the  right  of  the  road  for  dinner  ;  at  about 
five  o'clock  moved  out  again,  passing  through 
Decatur  about  dusk ;  after  the  corps  had  passed 
through,  many  of  the  buildings  were  wrapped  in 
flames. 

November  16th.  Our  march  continued  all 
night ;  went  into  camp  about  eight  miles  east  of 
Stone  Mountain  ;  forage  was  nearly  all  taken  by 
the  forage  forces  of  previous  expeditions  ;  com- 
pany A  was  detailed  as  foragers  November  six- 
teenth, 1864. 

November  17th.  There  was  but  little  system 
in  the  management  of  the  immense  wagon-train 
and  troops,  as  we  marched  all  day  without  stop- 
ping for  dinner  or  supper. 
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November  18th,  marched  till  half-past  three 
o'clock  p.m.  ;  halted  and  bivouacked  for  the 
night,  having  passed  through  Social  Circle  at 
noon,  halting  one  hour  for  dinner  ;  here  we  found 
plenty  of  forage  for  both  soldier  and  stock  ;  after 
dinner  moved  out  again  ;  reached  the  railroad  at 
Rutledge  Station,  where  the  duty  of  destroying 
the  road  was  assigned  to  the  Second  brigade ; 
the  brigade  destroyed  about  one  mile  of  the  road 
by  making  large  rail  fires  ;  went  into  camp  as 
above  stated. 

November  19th,  the  Thirty-third  Indiana  with 
Second  brigade  was  detailed  to  destroy  the  rail- 
road ;  the  day  was  wet  and  disagreeable,  still  the 
brigade  destroyed  the  road  as  far  as  Madison,  a 
distance  of  four  miles  ;  passed  Madison  about 
two  p.m.,  and  camped  for  the  night  four  miles 
from  the  town. 

November  20th,  the  Second  brigade  was  de- 
ployed out  along  the  train,  four  men  to  each 
wagon  ;  the  road  was  rough  and  the  movement 
of  the  train  was  very  slow  ;  the  regiment  did  not 
halt  till  after  dark ;  marched  in  a  southerly  di- 
rection. 

November  21st,  moved  at  five  a.m.,  the  brigade 
in  advance  of  the  division,  and  the  Thirty -third 
in  advance  of  brigade  ;  passed  through  Eatonton 
about  nine  o'clock  a.m.     (Rained  all  day.) 

November  22d,  we  lay  in  camp  till  late  in  the 
evening,  when  we  took  up  our  line  of  march  for 
Milledgeville  ;  the  regiment  was  deployed  along 
the  wagon-train. 

November  23d,  entered  Milledgeville,  the  cap- 
ital, half-past  three  o'clock  a.m.  ;  lay  in  camp  at 
this  place  all  day. 

November  24th,  marched  at  six  a.m.  ;  this 
morning  crossed  the  Oconee  River,  and  halted 
until  three  o'clock  p.m.,  when  we  again  moved 
forward  ;  the  march  was  very  much  delayed  by 
bad  roads  through  swamps ;  the  weather  was 
very  cold,  and  the  fences  were  set  on  tire  to 
make  the  halts  more  comfortable ;  marched  till 
half-past  three  o'clock  a.m.,  then  went  into  camp. 

November  25th,  at  seven  a.m.,  we  again  moved 
out,  (left ;)  seven  companies  were  deployed  along 
the  train  of  wagons,  and  two  companies  remain- 
ed in  rear  of  train  as  guards  ;  the  Thirty-third 
Indiana  in  rear  of  brigade  ;  marched  about  five 
miles,  and  halted  from  twelve  m.  until  four  p.m., 
when  we  again  moved  to  Buffalo  Creek,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  one  mile,  and  went  into  camp  for 
the  night ;  the  citizens  had  burned  the  bridge, 
and  the  army  was  delayed  on  that  account. 

November  26th.  The  bridge  was  finished 
twenty-fifth  night ;.  the  brigade  crossed  the 
bridge ;  the  Thirty-third  on  left  centre  of  the 
brigade ;  after  crossing  the  creek,  halted  till  after 
dinner ;  moved  on  again,  reaching  Sandersville 
about  dark. 

November  27th.  This  morning  moved  from 
Sandersville  in  solid  column  about  three  miles, 
and  halted  on  the  right  of  the  road  till  afternoon, 
when  we  again  deployed  along  the  train  ;  reach- 
ed Davisboro  Station  on  the  Macon  and  Savan- 
nah Railroad  about  eight  p.m.,  and  went  into 
camp  for  the  night. 


November  28th,  moved  out  before  daylight, 
Thirty-third  Indiana  in  advance  of  the  brigade  ; 
companies  F,  D,  II,  C  were  advanced  guards,  un- 
der command  of  Major  Niedrauer ;  as  the  ad- 
vance approached  the  Ogeechee  River,  they  were 
fired  into  by  the  enemy  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  who  succeeded  in  burning  the  river 
bridge  ;  the  brigade  was  immediately  moved  out 
on  the  left  of  the  road  in  an  open  field,  the  Thir- 
ty-third Indiana  in  the  advanced  line  ;  the  bri- 
gade stacked  arms  and  remained  in  line  of  battle 
until  near  dark,  when  they  moved  to  the  rear 
about  one  fourth  of  a  mile,  and  went  into  camp 
in  a  single  line  of  battle,  Thirty-third  Indiana  on 
the  right. 

29th.  The  brigade  lay  in  camp  until  about  five 
p.m.,  when  we  moved  out,  the  Thirtj'-third  in  rear 
of  the  brigade.  We  halted  in  line  of  battle  on 
left  of  road,  facing  to  the  rear  to  guard  against 
surprise.  Company  H  was  sent  out  as  flankers 
on  our  right.  We  here  waited  until  about  ten 
p.m.,  when  all  the  brigade  except  the  Thirty-third 
crossed  the  river.  The  Thirty-third  was  left  on 
the  west  side  as  guards  for  the  pontoon-bridge. 
The  pickets  were  soon  posted  and  the  regiment 
lay  down  to  rest  eleven  p.m. 

30th.  We  remained  in  camp  until  about  six  p.m., 
and  were  ordered  to  cross  the  river ;  after  crossing, 
the  bridge  was  taken  up  without  interruption. 
We  had  to  pass  through  a  swamp  about  one  half- 
mile  in  width.  During  the  day  we  had  to  pass 
through  several  severe  swamps.  We  passed 
through  Louisville,  Jefferson  county,  in  the  even- 
ing ;  later  in  the  night  a  dense  fog  made  the 
march  very  slow,  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty 
that  we  could  keep  together.  Went  into  camp 
at  one  a.m. 

December  1. — A  foraging  party  was  sent  out 
from  the  Thirty-third,  which  were  successful  in 
getting  subsistence  for  the  whole  brigade.  Still 
we  have  swamps  to  pass  on  the  road ;  went  into 
camp  about  twelve  m.  at  night. 

2d.  Moved  out  about  day,  the  brigade  in  ad- 
vance of  corps,  and  the  Thirty-third  in  advance 
of  brigade.  The  roads  were  better  than  usual ; 
went  into  camp  about  nine  p.m. 

3d.  The  brigade  deployed  along  the  wagon- 
train,  the  Thirty-third  Indiana  in  rear  of  the  bri- 
gade ;  halted  a  short  time  about  one  p.m.,  moved 
on  till  two  a.m.,  then  bivouacked  for  the  night. 

4th.  The  brigade  was  deployed  through  the 
train.  We  were  delayed  about  an  hour  waiting 
the  completion  of  a  bridge  across  the  swamp. 
We  crossed  late  in  the  evening  and  went  into 
camp. 

5th.  During  the  fore  part  of  the  day,  the  regi- 
ment was  deployed  along  the  train,  but  in  the 
afternoon  marched  in  solid  column. 

6th.  Moved  out  early,  the  brigade  in  advance 
of  corps,  and  the  Thirty-third  in  advance  of  the 
brigade.  Received  orders  to  carry  four  days' 
forage;  we  passed  through  large  swamps  where 
forage  is  very  scarce.  The  enemy  blockaded  the 
road,  which  delayed  our  movements  but  little,  aa 
the  obstructions  were  easily  removed. 

7th.  Our  march  was  more  rapid  to-day  than 
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usual.     Marched  about  fifteen  miles,  and  went 
into  camp  at  dark. 

8th.  We  lay  in  camp  until  afternoon.  The 
regiment  was  "again  deployed.  The  Third  divi- 
sion detailed  to  guard  the  whole  corps  train. 
Marched  in  single  file.  We  passed  through 
Springfield,  county-seat  of  Effingham  county. 
The  road  runs  through  very  bad  swamps,  and  it 
was  with  much  difficulty  that  we  got  the  train 
along.     Went  into  camp  about  half-past  ten  p.m. 

9th.  Started  on  the  march  early.  The  road 
was  almost  impassable.  The  Eighty-fifth  Indi- 
ana, the  advanced  regiment,  was  detailed  to  re- 
pair roads  ;  the  Thirty-third  Indiana  was  pushed 
forward  on  double-quick,  to  a  cross-road  about  one 
mile  in  advance,  to  guard  against  any  surprise  or 
attack  by  the  enemy ;  we  came  up  as  the  rear  of 
the  Seventeenth  corps  passed.  Company  F  was 
stationed  on  the  road  leading  in  from  the  right 
about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  crossing,  and 
companies  G  and  B,  under  Major  Niedrauer, 
were  advanced  across  the  main  road  leading  to 
Savannah,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards ; 
we  were  soon  relieved  by  the  Nineteenth  Michi- 
gan, of  the  Second  brigade.  We  moved  on  the 
Savannah  road  about  one  mile,  and  halted  for 
dinner.  After  dinner  we  moved  about  eight 
miles,  and  went  into  camp  for  the  night,  camping 
in  line  of  battle.  The  road  was  blockaded  to-day 
most  of  the  way  ;  the  enemy  planted  artillery  on 
commanding  points.  They  kept  up  a  heavy  fir- 
ing during  the  day. 

10th.  Moved  out  early,  Thirty-third  in  advance. 
After  the  brigade  was  on  the  move,  companies  D 
and  I  were  sent  out  as  flankers  on  the  right  and 
left  of  the  road.  We  halted  on  the  right  of  the 
road  at  noon,  and  lay  here  till  three  p.m.  Moved 
to  the  right  on  the  Savannah  and  Charleston 
Railroad. 

11th.  Seventy -five  men,  under  command  of 
Captain  J.  T.  Fleming,  were  detailed  as  foragers. 
About  four  p.m.,  the  regiment  moved  to  an  ad- 
vanced position.  The  line  of  battle  was  finally 
established,  the  left  of  the  Thirty-third  resting 
on  the  First  brigade,  and  the  right  resting  on  the 
Eighty-fifth  Indiana. 

12th,  13th,  14th,  and  15th.  We  did  not  build 
any  works  in  our  front.  Scarcely  any  picket- 
firing  in  our  front. 

16th.  The  brigade  shifted  to  the  left  and  went 
into  camp  in  line  of  battle,  the  Thirty-third  on 
the  right,  the  right  resting  on  the  direct  road 
leading  to  Savannah. 

17th,  18th,  19th,  and  20th.  During  this  time  a 
straggling  skirmish-firing  was  kept  up  in  our 
front.  The  enemy  kept  up  almost  a  constant  fire 
with  artillery,  with  but  little  effect. 

21st.  This  morning  about  five,  we  received 
word  that  the  enemy  were  gone  from  our. front, 
and  had  evacuated  Savannah ;  we  were  ordered 
to  get  ready  to  march  immediately,  and  were  soon 
on  the  march,  the  Thirty-third  in  the  advance. 
The  brigade  halted  at  the  first  line  of  works  in 
line  of  battle.  About  ten  a.m.  moved  out  again, 
and  by  noon  went  into  camp  one  half-mile  from 


the  city,  since  which  time  the  regiment  has  been 
engaged  in  building  quarters,  etc. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
James  E.  Burton, 

Lieut.-Col.  Thirty-third  Indiana  Volunteers, 
Commanding  the  Regiment. 

A.  G.  Kellam, 

Captain,  and  A.  A.  A.  Gen.,  Second  Brigade,  Third  Division, 
Twentieth  Army  Corps. 


,} 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL    CRANE'S    REPORT. 

Headquarters  Eighty-fifth 
Regiment  Indiana  Infantry, 
Savannah,  Georgia,  December  23, 1864. 

Captain  Kellam,  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General,    Second  Brigade,    Third    Division, 

Twentieth  Army  Corps : 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  you,  pursuant  to 
order,  the  proceedings  of  my  regiment  from  the 
occupation  of  Atlanta,  to  the  twenty-first  day  of 
December,  1864,  so  much  of  said  time  as  the 
regiment  was  under  my  command,  it  having  been 
under  the  command  of  Major  J.  E.  Brant,  of  the 
Eighty-fifth  regiment  Indiana  infantry,  from  the 
time  required  by  report  to  that  date. 

I  assumed  command  of  the  regiment  Novem- 
ber eleventh,  1864.  It  was  then  encamped  with- 
in the  lines  at  Atlanta,  doing  only  picket  and  fa- 
tigue duty.  The  regiment  remained  there,  pre- 
paring for  a  campaign,  until  November  fifteenth, 
1864,  when,  pursuant  to  order,  it  moved  with 
the  brigade  upon  the  Decatur  road,  at  nine  o'clock 
a.m.  The  march  was  hindered  by  the  wagon- 
trains,  and,  without  making  many  miles,  were 
upon  the  march  until  eight  o'clock  a.m.,  Novem- 
ber sixteenth,  when  stopped  for  breakfast,  and 
were  again  upon  the  march  with  the  brigade  at 
ten  o'clock  a.m.,  and  camped  about  eight  p.m. 
that  night. 

17th.  The  regiment  marched  with  the  brigade 
at  five  a.m.,  the  march  impeded  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  train,  and  moved  on  slowly,  with 
long  delays,  until  three  a.m., 

18th,  when  encamped,  under  orders  to  move 
at  six  a.m.  At  that  hour  the  regiment  moved 
with  the  brigade  through  Social  Circle,  nearly 
into  Rutledge,  when  it  stopped  and  destroyed  a 
portion  of  the  railroad,  which  it  did,  also,  after 
passing  Rutledge,  then  going  into  camp  about 
five  miles  west  of  Madison. 

19th.  Moved  with  the  brigade  at  five  a.m.  about 
two  miles,  when  the  brigade  stopped  and  destroy- 
ed railroad,  very  expeditiously  and  effectively,  so 
far  as  my  regiment  was  concerned,  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  Madison,  and  then  moved  out 
upon  the  Milledgeville  road  four  miles,  and  en- 
camped, at  half-past  four  p.m. 

20th.  Marched  with  the  brigade  at  six  a.m., 
guarding  wagon-train,  and  camped  about  two 
miles  north  of  Eatonton,  at  dark. 

21st.  Marched  at  five  a.m.,  and  encamped  at 
three  p.m.,  ten  miles  from  Milledgeville. 

22d.  Remained  in  camp  until  half-past  four 
p.m.,  then  moved  with  the  brigade,  guarding  wa- 
gon-train.    Delayed  on  the  road  until  three  a.m., 

23d,  when  camped  in  Milledgeville.  The  regi- 
ment moved  from  its  camp  there,  November 
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24th,  at  six  a.m.,  with  the  brigade,  across  the 
Oconee,  where  it  remained  until  three  p.m.,  and 
then  moved  on  slowly,  impeded  by  the  trains 
ahead,  until  half-past  four  a.m.,  November 

25th,  when  we  stopped,  and  again  marched  at 
seven  a.m.  with  the  brigade,  marching  to  Buffalo 
Creek,  when  we  encamped  at  three  p.m. 

26th.  Marched  at  eight  a.m.  with  the  brigade, 
and  camped  at  Sandersville  at  three  p.m. 

27th.  Marched  fourteen  miles  with  the  brigade, 
and  camped  at  dark. 

28th.  Marched  with  the  brigade  at  six  a.m., 
and  camped  in  the  afternoon  at  the  Ogeechee 
River,  where  the  brigade  remained  until  eight 
p.m.,  November 

29th,  when  the  regiment  crossed  the  Ogeechee 
one  mile  and  encamped,  remaining  there,  guard- 
ing the  rear  of  wagon-trains,  until,  at  eight  p.m., 
it  marched  with  the  brigade  through  Louisville 
four  miles,  and  encamped  at  one  o'clock  a.m.,  De- 
cember first. 

December  1. — Marched  with  the  brigade  from 
camp  at  three  p.m.,  guarding  rear  of  train,  mov- 
ing about  eight  miles,  when  encamped  at  mid- 
night. 

2d.  Marched  some  fifteen  miles  with  the  bri- 
gade, and  camped  at  dark. 

3d.  Moved  with  brigade  about  noon,  guarding 
cavalry  train,  and  went  into  camp  at  one  a.m., 
December  fourth. 

4th.  Marched  with  the  brigade  eight  miles, 
guarding  cavalry  train. 

5th.  Marched  about  fifteen  miles,  with  the 
regiment  deployed  upon  the  train,  guarding  it, 
and  camped  about  dark. 

6th.  Marched  with  the  brigade  at  six  a.m., 
moving  thirteen  miles,  and  camped  at  half-past 
four  p.m.,  eleven  miles  west  of  Springfield. 

7th.  Marched  at  eight  a.m.,  and  camped  near 
Springfield,  at  four  p.m. 

8th.  Moved  with  brigade,  guarding  trains  about 
noon,  and  made  five  miles  at  ten  p.m.,  when  en- 
camped. 

9th.  Marched  in  advance  of  brigade  and  divi- 
sion at  half-past  eight  a.m.,  and  employed  my 
men  all  day  in  repairing  roads  for  trains  ;  moved 
until  dark,  when  encamped  about  sixteen  miles 
from  Savannah. 

10th.  Marched  with  the  brigade  at  seven  a.m., 
to  within  about  five  miles  of  Savannah,  when 
went  into  camp  in  second  line  before  dark. 

11th.  Remained  in  camp  until  four  p.m.,  when 
the  regiment  moved  forward  to  the  first  line  and 
encamped  in  line  of  battle.  Remained  in  the 
same  position  until  December 

14th,  when,  by  orders,  I  reported  at  eight  a.m., 
with  the  Eighty-fifth  regiment  Indiana  infantry, 
and  the  Nineteenth  regiment  Michigan  infantry, 
at  corps  headquarters,  for  special  duty.  At  nine 
a.m.,  took  charge  of  twenty-four  wagons,  and  pur- 
suant to  orders,  went  eight  and  one  half  miles, 
and  beyond  the  lines  loaded  the  wagons  with 
staves  and  rails ;  reported  back  to  the  brigade  at 
five  p.m.,  having  made  a  march  of  seventeen  miles 
with  two  regiments  in  less  than  eight  hours.  Re- 
mained in  original  position  until  December 


16th,  when,  at  seven  o'clock  a.m.,  with  other 
regiments  of  the  brigade,  moved  to  left  of  the 
Savannah  road,  and  camped  in  line  in  some  earth- 
works. The  regiment  remained  in  this  position 
until  December  twenty-first,  when  it  moved  to 
its  present  camp,  one  mile  north-west  of  Savan- 
nah. 

The  regiment  left  Atlanta  with  twenty-two  of- 
ficers and  three  hundred  and  thirteen  men,  and 
arrived  at  its  present  camp  without  any  casualty 
and  with  the  same  number,  in  good  health,  ex- 
cepting three  recently  sent  to  the  hospital.  The 
regiment  destroyed  three  quarters  of  a  mile  of 
railroad  during  the  campaign.  The  men  endur- 
ed the  hardships  of  the  campaign  and  its  extra 
labors  with  cheerfulness,  always  punctual  and 
well-behaved.  I  feel  a  compliment  due  them  for 
their  soldierly  conduct,  when  day  by  day,  with 
inducements  to  forage  all  about  them,  and  the 
example  of  large  numbers  of  stragglers,  often 
within  sight,  obtaining  forage,  they  did  not  strag- 
gle, always  present  at  roll-call  before  the  regi- 
ment was  dismissed  to  camp.  In  only  three  in- 
stances were  there  exceptions,  which  were  cases 
of  men  who,  during  the  laborious  night -marches, 
fell  asleep  by  the  road-side. 

The  regiment  has  been  in  no  engagement,  and 
as  a  regiment,  only  under  artillery  fire  the  few 
days  we  were  before  Savannah. 

I  am  under  obligations  to  my  officers,  field, 
line,  and  staff,  for  their  uniform  courtesy,  and 
the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  they  have  filled 
their  places  and  performed  their  duties.  Both 
officers  and  men  have  endured,  all  confident  of 
success,  never  imagining  a  reverse  possible. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  B.  Crane, 

Lieut.-Col.  Eighty-fifth  Regiment  Indiana  Infantry,  Commanding 
Regiment. 

MAJOR  BRANT'S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Eighty-fifth  Indiana  Volunteer  } 
Infantry,  Savannah,  Georgia,  December  26, 1864.      ) 

Captain  A.  C  Kellam,  Acting  Assistant  Adju- 
tant-General, Second  Brigade,  Third  Division, 
Twentieth  Army  Corps : 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report  of  the  operations  of  this  regiment,  during 
the  occupation  of  Atlanta,  from  September  third 
to  November  eleventh,  1864. 

From  the  third  of  September  to  the  fourth  of 
October,  the  regiment  was  in  position  on  the 
right  of  the  Augusta  Railroad,  and  near  the  line 
of  rebel  works  that  cover  Atlanta  on  the  south- 
east. During  this  time,  the  regiment  changed 
position  on  this  line  no  less  than  five  times  ;  but 
finally  went  into  camp  on  that  part  of  the  line 
above  described,  near  the  city  cemetery,  where 
it  remained  during  the  occupation  of  Atlanta. 
From  the  fourth  to  the  sixteenth  of  October,  the 
regiment  furnished  from  seventy  to  one  hundred 
and  ten  men  daily  for  work  on  the  fortifications 
then  being  constructed.  During  this  time,  it 
also  furnished  daily  fifty  enlisted  men  for  picket 
on  the  long  line  which  the  regiment  had  to  cover, 
there  being  no  other  troops  on  this  line  from  the 
right  of  the  First  division,  Twentieth  army  corps, 
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to  the  left  of  the  Thirty-third  Indiana,  a  distance 
of  at  least  one  mile.  While  on  this  line,  up  to 
the  sixteenth  of  October,  the  regiment  was  re- 
equipped  and  fully  prepared  for  another  cam- 
paign. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  October,  the  regiment 
with  brigade  was  reported  to  Colonel  Robinson, 
commanding  a  brigade  of  First  division,  Twen- 
tieth army  corps,  and  under  his  command  was 
engaged  in  a  foraging  expedition  of  four  days, 
into  the  country  south-east  of  Atlanta.  On  the 
sixteenth,  the  regiment  marched  in  front  of  the 
brigade,  and  in  centre  of  the  train  of  seven  hun- 
dred wagons,  and  covering  that  part  of  the  train 
adjacent.  The  regiment  with  brigade  went  into 
camp  near  Flat  Rock,  at  eight  p.m.,  having  march- 
ed eighteen  miles. 

On  the  seventeenth,  regiment  with  brigade 
moved  out  some  four  miles  in  the  direction  of 
Covington,  and  was  engaged  during  the  day  in 
guarding  the  train  and  filling  wagons  with  for- 
age. In  the  evening,  returned  and  camped  for  the 
night  in  the  position  occupied  the  night  previous. 

On  the  eighteenth,  the  regiment  with  brigade 
moved  out  southward  across  Flat  Rock  Creek, 
in  the  direction  of  Jamesboro,  some  five  miles. 
Here  the  regiment  was  divided,  detachments  be- 
ing sent  in  different  directions  to  guard  and  load 
wagons.  In  the  evening,  returned  to  camp  oc- 
cupied the  night  previous. 

On  the  nineteenth,  the  regiment,  in  the  rear 
of  brigade  and  in  the  centre  of  the  wagon  train, 
marched  back  to  Atlanta,  where  it  arrived  at 
eight  p.m.,  having  accomplished  its  share  of  the 
work  without  loss.  While  on  this  expedition, 
the  regiment  marched  fifty-four  miles,  loaded 
some  sixty  wagons  with  forage,  principally  corn, 
and  obtained  a  temporary  supply  of  fresh  meats, 
sweet  potatoes,  etc. 

From  the  nineteenth  to  the  twenty-sixth  of 
October,  the  regiment  remained  in  camp,  fur- 
nishing the  usual  details  for  picket  and  other 
purposes. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-sixth  of  Octo- 
ber, the  regiment  with  brigade  reported  to  Gen- 
eral Geary,  and  under  his  command  was  engaged 
in  a  second  foraging  expedition  in  the  direction 
of  Stone  Mountain,  east  of  Atlanta.  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Bloodgood,  Twenty-second  Wiscon- 
sin Volunteer  Infantry,  then  in  command  of  the 
brigade,  being  sick,  the  command  of  the  brigade 
devolved  upon  me  during  the  expedition,  and 
that  of  the  regiment  upon  Captain  Sherman,  of 
company  A. 

On  the  twenty-sixth,  the  regiment  marched  in 
front  of  the  brigade,  and  guarding  the  centre  of 
the  train  of  eight  hundred  wagons.  Two  com- 
panies, B  and  G,  marched  in  rear  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  wagons  of  the  Second  division  of  the 
train.  The  regiment  camped  for  the  night  four 
miles  east  of  Stone  Mountain,  having  marched 
twenty  miles. 

On  the  twenty-seventh,  most  of  the  regiment 
remained  in  camp,  guarding  part  of  the  train  in 
park.  During  the  day,  detachments  were  sent 
out  to  load  wagons,  all  returning  to  camp  in  the 


evening,  excepting  a  detachment  of  one  hundred 
and  ninety  men,  under  command  of  Captain 
Anderson,  who  had  been  sent  some  five  miles 
south-east  of  Stone  Mountain. 

On  the  twenty-eighth,  the  regiment  remained 
in  camp  until  four  p.m.,  when  with  brigade  it 
moved  back  toward  the  little  town  of  Gibraltar, 
most  of  the  regiment  being  deployed  as  pickets 
to  the  right  of  the  road.  After  passing  the  town 
of  Gibraltar  about  two  miles,  went  into  camp  on 
the  Atlanta  road.  Here  the  detachments  under 
command  of  Captain  Anderson,  rejoined  the 
regiment  at  midnight,  having  marched  around 
to  the  south  of  Stone  Mountain,  and  been  suc- 
cessful in  loading  some  fifty  wagons  with  forage. 

On  the  twenty-ninth,  the  regiment,  in  rear  of 
brigade  and  in  the  centre  of  Second  division  of 
the  train,  marched  back  to  Atlanta,  where  it  ar- 
rived at  five  p.m.,  having,  during  the  expedition, 
loaded  about  seventy  wagons  with  forage,  and 
obtained  a  temporary  supply  of  fresh  meats  and 
sweet  potatoes.  In  these  four  days,  the  regi- 
ment marched  over  fifty  miles,  and  did  its 
share  of  the  work  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 

From  the  twenty -ninth  of  October  to  the  tenth 
of  November,  nothing  of  interest  occurred  worthy 
of  noting. 

On  the  morning  of  the  tenth,  at  daylight,  the 
enemy  moved  up  two  pieces  of  artillery  within 
plain  view  and  easy  shelling  distance  of  the  camp, 
and  opened  on  the  regiment,  throwing  shot  and 
shell  for  some  fifteen  minutes,  some  of  which 
struck  in  camp,  but  fortunately  injuring  no  one. 
In  anticipation  of  an  attack,  I  immediately  de- 
ployed the  regiment  along  the  works,  from  the 
Augusta  Railroad  to  the  fort  on  the  right ;  for- 
tunately no  attack  was  made. 

On  the  eleventh  of  November,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Crane  returned  to  and  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  regiment.  During  the  period  em- 
braced in  this  report,  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  regiment  was  excellent,  but  one  man  having 
died  of  disease  during  the  occupation  of  Atlanta. 
I  cannot  but  contemplate  with  pleasure  upon 
the  cheerfulness  in  which  all  duties  were  per- 
formed by  officers  and  men  of  the  regiment. 
Where  all  are  equally  prompt  and  careful  in  the 
discharged  of  duty,  I  deem  it  unjust  to  make  in- 
vidious distinctions. 

Repectfully  submitted.  J.  E.  Brant, 

Major  Eighty-fifth  Indiana  Volunteer  Infantry. 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  BAKER'S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Nineteenth  Michigan  Volunteers,  ) 
Near  Savannah,  Georgia,  December  25,  1864.      ) 

Captain  A.  G.  Kellam,  Acting  Assistant  Adju- 
tant-General, Second  Brigade,  Third  Division, 
Twentieth  Army  Corps : 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  this  regiment,  from  the  occupa- 
tion of  Atlanta  to  December  twenty-first. 

The  day  after  its  entry  into  Atlanta,  Septem- 
ber fourth,  it  was  temporarily  detached  from  the 
brigade  and  ordered  to  report  to  Colonel  Beck- 
with,  Chief  Commissary,  military  division  Missis- 
sippi.    By  him  it  was  assigned  to  guard  and  fa- 
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tigue  duty  in  the  quartermaster  and  commissary 
departments,  under  command  of  Colonel  Crane, 
One  Hundred  and  Seventh  New-York  volunteers, 
commanding  provisional  brigade.  One  company, 
B,  was  detailed  for  duty  at  Soldier's  Home.  With 
this  exception,  the  regiment  continued  upon  this 
duty  until  November  fourteenth,  when  it  was 
relieved  by  Major-General  Slocum,  and  ordered 
to  report  to  the  brigade. 

It  joined  the  brigade  November  fifteenth,  as 
it  moved  from  Atlanta,  and  from  that  time  until 
December  tenth,  participated  in  all  the  marches 
of  the  brigade,  performing  the  usual  duties  of 
picket  and  train-guard,  incident  to  a  march. 
Captain  Baldwin  and  his  company,  D,  were  de- 
tailed for  foraging. 

November  18. — A  portion  of  his  men  returned. 

December  19. — The  captain,  with  the  balance 
of  his  company,  being  then  engaged  in  running 
a  rice-mill. 

The  regiment  was  not  at  any  time  in  action, 
and  lost  no  men,  except  one  who  was  left  on 
guard  at  a  private  house,  November  eighteenth, 
since  which  time  he  has  not  been  heard  from  ;  it 
is  probable  he  is  captured. 

From  December  tenth  until  the  twenty-first, 
the  regiment  with  the  brigade  has  been  camped 
in  line,  about  four  miles  from  Savannah,  doing 
the  usual  picket-duty  in  front  of  the  enemy's 
line. 

At  daylight,  on  the  twenty-first,  the  regiment 
was  ordered  to  move  toward  the  city,  the  ene- 
my having  evacuated.  We  marched  within  the 
rebel  works  and  lay  in  line  a  few  hours,  when 
we  again  moved  forward  and  came  to  our  pre- 
sent camp,  one  mile  from  the  city. 

I  am,  Captain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedi- 
dient  servant,  John  J.  Baker, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Commanding. 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL    BLOODGOOD'S    REPORT. 

Headquarters   Twenty-second  Wisconsin  Infantry  ) 

Volunteers,  Second  Brigade,  Third  Division,       V 

Twentieth  Army  Corps,  Savannah,  Ga.,  Dec.  25,  1864.  ) 

To   Captain  A.    G.   Kellam,   Acting  Assistant 

Adjutant-  General : 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing "  military  history  "  of  my  command,  from 
the  occupation  of  the  city  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  to 
the  present  date. 

September  2. — The  regiment  took  an  active 
part  in  the  occupation  of  Atlanta,  by  the  Second 
brigade,  under  command  of  Colonel  John  Co- 
burn,  Thirty-third  Indiana,  and  taking  position 
in  the  earthworks  of  the  enemy,  went  into  camp. 
Nothing  of  note  took  place  until  October  six- 
teenth, when  the  regiment,  with  brigade,  com- 
manded by  myself,  accompanied  a  large  foraging 
expedition,  being  absent  four  (4)  days,  penetrat- 
ing some  thirty  miles  into  the  enemy's  country, 
and  loading  some  eight  hundred  wagons  with 
corn  and  forage.  A  similar  expedition  started 
October  twenty-sixth,  not  going  so  far,  however, 
but  meeting  with  the  same  success,  and  without 
finding  any  considerable  force  of  the  rebels. 
During  this  time  the  regiment  was  commanded 


by  Captain  A.  G.  Kellam,  and  I  was  in  command 
of  the  brigade.  About  November  first,  large 
preparations  commenced  for  the  campaign  just 
ended.  A  full  supply  of  clothing  and  equip- 
ments were  issued  to  the  men,  and  baggage  of 
all  kinds  was  reduced  to  its  minimum  I  re- 
sumed command  of  the  regiment,  having  been 
relieved  in  command  of  brigade  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Crane,  Eighty-fifth  Indiana  volunteers. 

November  5. — The  entire  corps  broke  camp, 
and  moving  three  miles  out  of  the  city,  on  Mc- 
Donough  road,  camped  for  the  night. 

On  the  morning  of  November  sixth,  the  pickets 
of  the  Second  brigade  were  attacked  by  a  small 
force  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  who  soon  retired. 
At  three  o'clock  p.m.,  orders  came  to  return  to 
the  city,  which  was  done  ;  the  troops  occupying 
the  quarters  left  by  them  the  day  before.  Dur- 
ing these  two  days,  the  regiment  received  eight 
months'  pay,  to  August  thirty-first,  1864. 

8th.  Election  was  held.  The  regiment  polled 
three  hundred  and  eighty-two  votes,  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two  of  which  were  for  Lin- 
coln. Remained  in  camp,  doing  light  picket- 
duty,  until  the  orders  came  for  the  beginning  of 
the  campaign,  whose  objective  point  was  a  nrys- 
tery.  Early  on  the  morning  of  November  fif- 
teenth, the  entire  corps  took  the  Decatur  dirt 
road,  and  after  getting  beyond  the  fortifications, 
stopped  for  dinner,  being  delayed  by  the  trains 
of  other  divisions.  Crossed  the  Atlanta  and 
Savannah  Railroad  about  half-way  between  At- 
lanta and  Decatur,  and  marched  all  night,  only 
stopping  about  two  hours  in  the  morning  of  the 
sixteenth  instant,  for  breakfast.  On  this  day  the 
regiment  was  in  advance  of  the  brigade.  Marched 
all  day,  crossing  the  railroad  again,  a  little  south 
of  Stone  Mountain,  and  camping  for  night  a  mile 
east  of  Yellow  River,  at  Rockbridge. 

17th.  Broke  camp  at  half-past  three  a.m., 
marching  till  dark  in  an  easterly  direction, 
crossing  Big  Haynes  Creek  shortly  after  dinner. 

18th.  Marched  all  day  and  night  with  train, 
reaching  Social  Circle  just  after  sunrise.  Pass- 
ing through  Rutledge,  we  tore  up  and  burned 
about  a  mile  of  railroad,  and  camped  within  eight 
miles  of  Madison. 

19th.  Broke  camp,  and  after  marching  a  short 
distance,  commenced  tearing  up  railroad,  which 
we  destroyed  clear  to  Madison,  and  passing 
through  this  town,  went  into  camp  three  miles 
beyond  at  an  early  hour. 

20th.  Broke  camp  at  eight  a.m.,  marched  all 
day  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  reached  camp 
after  a  hard  day's  march  about  dark,  stopping 
near  Eatonton. 

21st.  Moved  out  through  rain  and  mud,  march- 
ing through  Eatonton,  travelled  ten  (10)  miles, 
reached  camp  at  half-past  two  p.m. 

22d.  Cold  and  windy  ;  lay  in  camp  until  near- 
ly night,  when  we  moved  out,  crossing  Little 
River  (a  branch  of  the  Oconee)  on  pontoons ; 
guarding  train. 

23d.  Reached  Milledgeville,  the  State  capital, 
just  at  daybreak ;  remained  here  in  camp  dur- 
ing the  day.     Weather  still  quite  cold. 
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24th.  Broke  camp  at  eight  a.m.,  but  did  not 
get  fairly  started  until  three  p.m.  Crossed  the 
Oconee  River  on  bridge. 

25th.  Marched  six  miles,  and  camped  on  west 
side  of  Buffalo  Creek. 

26th.  Breaking  camp  at  eight  a.m.,  reached 
Sandersville  at  an  early  hour,  and  camped  for 
night. 

27th.  Marched  at  half-past  seven  a.m.,  reach- 
ing Davisboro,  on  the  railroad,  shortly  after 
dark. 

28th.  Marched  at  half-past  six,  our  brigade 
in  advance  of  the  corps.  On  reaching  the  Ogee- 
chee,  some  twelve  miles  from  Davisboro,  found 
the  bridges  burned  by  the  rebels,  and  went  into 
camp  for  night.  Engineers  and  pontoniers  were 
at  once  put  to  work,  and  twenty -ninth  instant 
the  troops  and  trains  commenced  crossing  ;  the 
rear  of  the  train  did  not  pass  until  nearly  dark ; 
just  at  dark  our  brigade  crossed,  camping  a 
short  distance  beyond  the  stream  at  ten  p.m. 

30th.  Remained  in  camp  all  day  waiting  for 
trains  to  pass,  and  started  at  nine  in  the  even- 
ing, passing  through  Louisville,  going  very  slow- 
ly, and  camped  at  nearly  morning,  having  ac- 
complished but  five  miles. 

December  1. — Remained  in  camp,  waiting  for 
passage  of  trains,  until  three  p.m.,  and  got  over 
five  miles  of  miserable  country  at  midnight. 

2d.  Broke  camp  at  daylight ;  marched  fif- 
teen miles,  camping  at  dark  in  corn-field,  west 
of  Jones  Creek. 

3d.  Leaving  camp  at  an  early  hour,  and  pass- 
ing near  Millen,  and  the  prison-pen  where  our 
prisoners  were  confined.  Keeping  north  of  the 
Savannah  Railroad  until  dark,  when  we  crossed 
it,  and  crossing  some  half-dozen  swamps,  went 
into  camp  at  midnight. 

4th.  After  a  rainy  night,  broke  encampment 
at  half-past  seven  a.m.  Our  brigade  marched 
as  train -guard  ;  accomplished  six  miles  over 
horrible  roads.  Cannonading  can  be  heard  in 
the  direction  of  the  coast. 

5th.  Marched  fifteen  miles  through  a  dead 
level  country,  heavily  timbered  with  pine  ; 
swamps  numerous. 

6th,  Broke  camp  at  five  a.m.,  our  brigade  in 
advance  of  corps  ;  camped  after  going  but  a  few 
miles. 

7th.  Leaving  camp  at  eight  a.m.,  marched  ten 
miles  ;  camping  near  Springfield,  an  unimportant 
town. 

8th.  Our  division  in  the  rear ;  lay  in  camp 
until  noon  ;  crossed  a  small  creek,  and  remaining 
there  until  sundown,  reached  camp  at  eleven  p.m. 

9th.  Broke  camp  at  daylight ;  marched  four- 
teen miles  ;  are  getting  within  striking  distance 
of  Savannah. 

10th.  Marching  at  daylight  on  an  excellent 
road,  we  crossed  the  Chaileston  and  Savannah 
road  ten  miles  from  the  latter  place.  About 
four  miles  out,  our  advance  struck  the  enemy's 
outposts,  and  skirmishing  continued  throughout 
the  day.  Troops  went  into  position,  and  our 
brigade  being  in  reserve,  went  into  camp  in 
good  season. 


11th.  On  the  morning  of  this  day,  pursuant  to 
orders  from  corps  headquarters,  the  regiment 
moved  back  on  main  road,  and,  accompanied  by 
Battery  I,  First  New-York  artillery,  which  it 
was  to  support,  took  a  cross-road  leading  to  the 
bank  of  the  Savannah  River,  at  a  point  about  six 
miles  from  the  city  on  a  direct  Hne.  The  object 
of  this  movement  was  to  plant  the  battery  in  a 
position  commanding  the  main  channel  of  the 
river,  and  prevent  the  enemy's  gunboats,  that 
were  known  to  be  up  the  river,  from  getting  to 
the  city.  The  battery  went  into  position,  and 
the  regiment  also,  one  wing  being  placed  on  the 
right,  the  other  on  the  left  of  the  guns.  A  strong 
earthwork  was  constructed,  and  parties  were  at 
once  sent  out  to  secure  all  small  boats  and  rice- 
barges  (a  species  of  scow)  that  were  in  the  river, 
it  being  rightly  foreseen  that  they  would  be  of 
use  in  future.  Opposite  to  us  lay  an  island, 
several  miles  in  length,  and  from  one  to  two  in 
width.  The  island  (called  Argyle)  was  one 
grand  rice-swamp,  and  was  thickly  traversed  by 
ditches,  dikes,  and  canals.  A  large  rice-mill, 
just  opposite  to  our  position,  and  on  the  farther 
or  eastern  side  of  the  island,  was  guarded  by 
company  F,  Captain  R.  T.  Pugh.  At  dark, 
the  Third  regiment  Wisconsin  infantry,  (Colonel 
Hawley,)  belonging  to  First  division,  Twentieth 
army  corps,  commenced  crossing  over  to  the 
island,  using  all  the  boats  collected  by  the  regi- 
ment during  the  day.  The  Third  "Wisconsin 
relieved  the  guard  over  rice-mills,  and  they  re- 
turned to  the  regiment  during  the  night. 

12th.  The  forenoon  was  occupied  in  strength- 
ening works,  and  collecting  boats.  Guards  were 
also  sent  to  rice-mills,  one  or  two  miles  above 
us,  on  the  river  bank.  At  about  three  p.m.,  a 
smoke  was  discovered  some  miles  up  the  river, 
but  rapidly  nearing.  At  last  they  were  made 
out  to  be  three  boats,  two  side-wheel  wooden 
boats,  and  one  having  the  long,  low  hull  and 
rakish  build  of  a  modern  gunboat.  As  they 
came  within  range,  our  battery  opened  fire,  and 
was  quickly  responded  to  by  the  gunboat,  which 
was  behind,  and  soon  after  by  the  second  boat 
in  the  line.  The  battery  worked  rapidly,  and 
by  the  time  the  boats  had  arrived  within  half  a 
mile,  two  of  them  had  been  struck.  As  they 
came  to  a  turn  in  the  channel,  that  gave  us  a 
raking  fire  at  them,  there  appeared  to  be  some 
hesitation,  which  ended  in  the  two  rear  boats 
heading  up-stream,  and  putting  on  full  steam, 
rapidly  leaving  the  boat  on  the  lead  to  shift  for 
herself.  But  she  was  both  disabled  and  aground. 
This  being  observed,  word  was  at  once  sent  to 
Colonel  Hawley,  proposing  that  he  move  his 
men  up  from  the  mill  on  the  island,  and  take 
possession  of  the  boat,  as  she  had  gone  ashore 
on  Argyle  Island  ;  and  as  there  were  no  boats 
that  were  available  for  that  purpose  at  the  regi- 
ment, this  was  done.  The  boat  Resolute, 
C.  S.  Navy,  ran  up  the  white  flag,  and  was 
boarded  by  our  men.  Her  crew  consisted  of 
seven  officers  and  twenty- two  men.  She  had 
no  armament.  The  other  two  boats  carried  each 
several  guns.     A  crew  was  selected  from  the 
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regiment,  who  brought  her  off  the  bar,  and 
moored  her  just  below  the  battery.  Repairs 
were  at  once  commenced.  It  was  found  that 
two  shots  had  passed  through  her,  and  that  she 
was  also  seriously  damaged  by  colliding  with  the 
other  boats  as  they  turned  around.  No  further 
attempt  was  made  by  the  boats  that  escaped  to 
get  to  the  city.  From  this  time,  nothing  of  im- 
portance occurred  for  some  days.  A  party  of 
the  regiment,  under  the  charge  of  myself,  ex- 
plored Argyle  Island  to  the  head,  finding  canals 
extending  from  one  channel  to  the  other. 

21st.  Savannah  was  occupied  by  the  United 
States  forces.  The  rebel  gunboats  below  the 
island  were  burned  before  the  occupation.  The 
enemy  still  hover  about  the  South-Carolina  shore, 
and  there  is  some  skirmishing  across  the  chan- 
nel that  separates  Argyle  Island  from  the  shore. 

22d,  23d,  and  24th.  Remained  in  camp,  send- 
ing guard  of  one  hundred  men  to  first  rice  mill 
on  river. 

25th.  Broke  camp  at  ten  a.m.,  and  joined  bri- 
gade on  outskirts  of  the  city. 

During  the  past  campaign  there  have  been  no 
casualties  in  the  regiment.  It  numbers  three 
hundred  and  fifteen  men  present.  There  is  but 
little  sickness  and  no  deaths. 

Appended  is  a  table  of  distances  from  point  to 
point,  gathered  from  the  most  reliable  sources 
within  reach,  and  extending  from  Atlanta  to  Sa- 
vannah : 

Places.  Miles. 

Atlanta  to  Decatur, 7 

Decatur  to  Rockbridge, 14 

Rockbridge  to  Sheffield, 13 

Sheffield  to  Social  Circle, 14 

Social  Circle  to  Rutledge, 7 

Rutledgo  to  Madison, 9 

Madison  to  Eatonton, 20 

Eatonton  to  Milledgeville, 21 

Milledgeville  to  Hebron, 18 

Hebron  to  Sandersville, 10 

Sanders ville  to  Davisboro, 10 

Davisboro  to  Louisville, 12 

Louisville  to  Millen, 30 

Millen  to  Springfield, 40 

Springfield  to  Savannah, 30 

Atlanta  to  Savannah, 255 

Hoping  the  above  will  meet  your  approval,  I 
remain,  Captain,  most  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Edward  Bloodgood, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Commanding  Twenty-Second 
Regiment  Wisconsin  Infantry  Volunteers. 

COLONEL    LOCKMAN'S    REPORT. 

Headquarters  One  Hundred  and  Nineteenth  Regiment  ) 
New- York  Volunteers,  Savannah,  Ga.,  Dec.  23, 1864.  j 

Captain  K  K  Bray,  Acting  Assistant  Adju- 
tant-General, Second  Brigade,  Second  Divi- 
sion, Twentieth  Corps : 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  circular  order,  I  have 
the  honor  to   submit  the  following  resume   of 
events  since  September  nrst,  1864,  and  report  of 
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the  part  taken  by  my  regiment  in  the  campaign 
just  closed  by  the  fall  of  Savannah,  Georgia : 

September  1st,  1864.  Regiment  engaged  in 
building  works  near  Pace's  Ferry. 

2d.  Still  at  Pace's  Ferry.  One  p.m.  our  brigade 
received  orders  to  move,  and  at  eight  p.m.  we 
halted  at  Atlanta. 

3d.  Moved  out  and  occupied  rebel  works  on 
easterly  side  of  the  city. 

4th.  Assigned  position  on  westerly  side  of  Mc- 
Donough  road. 

5th  to  November  5t7i,  inclusive.  Regiment  occu- 
pied same  position.  On  the  afternoon  of  Novem- 
ber fifth,  1864,  regiment  was  ordered  to  be  ready 
to  move,  and  at  three  p.m.,  we  marched  out  on  Mc- 
Donough  road  about  one  and  one  half  miles,  and 
bivouacked  for  the  night,  and  on  November  sixth 
returned  to  our  camp,  where  the  regiment  re- 
mained until  the  morning  of  November  fifteenth, 
when  the  regiment  moved  from  camp  and  marched 
to  the  vicinity  of  Stone  Mountain. 

November  16th.  March  resumed;  bivouacked 
at  night  near  Sheffield. 

17th.  Marched  to  vicinity  of  Social  Circle,  de- 
stroying railroad  track. 

18th.  Moved  at  five  a.m.  ;  passed  through  Social 
Circle,  and  bivouacked  near  Madison ;  portions 
of  railroad  track  destroyed. 

19th.  Moved  at  five  a.m.  ;  passed  through  Madi- 
son. The  division  being  on  special  duty,  several 
miles  of  railroad  track  destroyed ;  also  depot  at 
Buckhead.  Cavalry  burned  railroad  bridge  over 
Oconee  River. 

20th.  Moved  at  seven  a.m.  ;  bivouacked  at 
Demming's  Mills. 

21st.  Moved  at  eight  a.m.,  and  marched  toward 
the  Oconee  River;  bivouacked  about  six  miles 
from  Eatonton. 

22d.  Moved  at  half-past  six  a.m.,  and  crossed 
the  Oconee  River,  and  reached  Milledgeville  at 
five  p.m.  Passed  through  and  bivouacked  on 
south  side  of  the  Oconee  River. 
23d.  Resting  at  Milledgeville. 
24th.  Moved  about  eleven  miles  and  bivouacked 
near  Gum  Creek. 

25th.  Moved  at  seven  a.m.,  and  bivouacked  at 
Buffalo  Creek. 

26th.  Moved  at  six  a.m.,  reaching  Sandersville 
at  one  p.m.     At  four  p.m.  moved  to  Tennille. 

27th.  Moved  at  six  a.m.  Engaged  all  day  in  de- 
stroying railroad  track  and  bridges  ;  bivouacked 
at  Davisboro. 

28th.  Moved  at  eleven  a.m.,  and  reached  Spiers 
at  six  p.m.,  and  bivouacked. 

29th.  Moved  at  eight  a.m.,  and  marched  to  Bost- 
wick.  Regiment  engaged  in  tearing  up  and  de- 
stroying railroad  track. 

30th.  Burned  bridge  over  Ogeechee  River,  and 
trestle-work  over  Williams's  Swamp.  At  four 
p.m.,  moved  to  join  division,  and  reached  Louis- 
ville at  nine  p.m.,  where  we  bivouacked. 

December  1st.  Moved  at  eleven  a.m.,  in  the  di- 
rection of  Millen,  and  bivouacked  at  night  about 
twelve  miles  north-east  from  Millen. 

2d.  Moved  at  six  a.m.,  and  bivouacked  near 
Buckhead  Creek. 
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3d.  Moved  at  eleven  a.m.,  and  bivouacked  near 
Creek.     Division  as  rear-guard, 


4th.  Moved  at  half-past  ten  a.m.,  and  bivou- 
acked near  Horse  Creek. 

5th.  Moved  at  daylight,  and  crossed  Horse 
Creek.     Division  still  rear-guard. 

6th.  Regiment  detailed  to  forage  for  brigade. 

7th.  Regiment  still  on  duty  foraging  for  bri- 
gade.    Rejoined  same  near  Springfield. 

8th.  Moved  at  seven  a.m.,  and  crossed  Ebenezer 
Creek,  and  bivouacked  for  the  night  near  Eden. 

9th.  Moved  at  eight  a.m.,  First  division  leading. 
At  two  p.m.,  the  rebels  opened  with  artillery  on 
the  advance.  The  enemy  were  soon  driven. 
Our  brigade  sent  to  support  Colonel  Carman's 
brigade,  of  First  division.  The  enemy  retreated, 
and  we  were  not  needed.  Bivouacked  for  the 
night  fourteen  miles  from  Savannah. 

10th.  Moved  at  half-past  two  p.m.,  and  bivou- 
acked four  miles  from  Savannah. 

llth-20th.  In  reserve  in  rear  of  first  line. 

21st.  Moved  at  five  a.m.,  and  entered  Savannah 
at  half-past  six  a.m. 

There  are  no  casualties  to  report. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
John  T.  Lockman, 

Colonel  Commanding  One  Hundred  and  Nineteenth 
New-York  Volunteers. 

LIEUTENANT   HARBERT'S   REPORT. 

Headquarters  Second  Brigade,  Third  Division,  Twenti-  | 

eth  Army  Corps,  Office  Acting  Commissary  of  Sub-     > 

sistence,  Savannah,  Georgia,  December  26,  1864.         ) 

Captain  A.  G.  JTellam,  Aacting  Assistant  Ad- 
jutant-General: 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following 
report  of  the  approximate  amount  of  subsistence 
procured  from  the  country  by  the  commissary 
department  of  this  brigade  since  the  occupation 
of  Atlanta  by  our  forces. 

Forage-parties  from  the  brigade  were  first  or- 
ganized in  October,  communication  with  the  rear 
being  intercepted,  and  in  two  expeditions  to  Flat 
Rock  and  Stone  Mountain,  respectively,  a  good 
supply  of  sheep,  corn-meal,  and  honey  was  pro- 
cured. From  this  date  till  the  evacuation  of  the 
city,  November  fifteenth,  supplies  were  plenty, 
and  the  organization  of  forage-parties  rendered 
unnecessary. 

Leaving  Atlanta,  we  passed  during  the  first 
week  through  an  arable,  thickly-settled  cattle- 
growing  country,  and  obtained  from  the  country 
(50)  fifty  head  of  beef-cattle,  one  "hundred  and 
seventy-live  head  of  sheep,  five  thousand  pounds 
of  fresh  pork,  six  hundred  bushels  sweet  potatoes, 
two  hundred  pounds  honey,  ten  barrels  sorghum 
syrup.  During  the  following  week,  between  Lit- 
tle River  and  Louisville,  passed  through  low 
swampy  country,  but  picked  up  one  hundred 
head  of  beef-cattle,  one  hundred  sheep,  one  thou- 
sand three  hundred  pounds  poultry,  one  thousand 
bushels  sweet  potatoes,  three  thousand  three  hun- 
dred pounds  honey,  fifteen  barrels  sorghum  syr- 
up, two  thousand  pounds  corn-meal,  one  thousand 
three  hundred  pounds  flour — all  of  which  was 
'issued  to  the  brigade. 

The  next  five  days'  march  lay  through  a  more 


fertile  country,  and  not  less  than  three  thousand 
pounds  fresh  pork,  two  thousand  pounds  bacon, 
two  hundred  sheep,  five  thousand  bushels  sweet 
potatoes,  eight  barrels  of  sorghum  syrup,  and 
one  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  corn-meal 
were  procured  from  the  country. 

On  the  eve  of  December  fifth,  ten  wagons  were 
well  laden  with  stores  foraged.  From  this  date 
till  we  come  to  the  defences  of  Savannah,  very 
little  was  found,  though  the  wagons  emptied 
were  immediately  filled  with  potatoes. 

The  forage-parties  of  this  brigade,  under  Cap- 
tain Baldwin,  Nineteenth  Michigan,  Captain  An- 
derson, Eighty-fifth  Indiana,  and  Lieutenant 
Knowles,  Twenty-second  Wisconsin,  were  the 
first  to  discover,  protect,  and  put  in  running  order 
one  of  the  two  rice-mills  on  the  Savannah  River, 
which,  under  my  immediate  charge,  threshed  the 
rice  which  furnished  the  Twentieth  corps  the  only 
available  substitute  for  bread  prior  to  the  capture 
of  Fort  McAllister.  Total  amount  foraged  from 
September  second  to  December  twenty-fifth  :  One 
hundred  and  fifty  head  of  beef-cattle,  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  sheep,  eight  thousand 
pounds  fresh  pork,  two  thousand  pounds  bacon, 
ten  thousand  pounds  poultry,  six  thousand  six 
hundred  bushels  sweet  potatoes,  five  thousand 
pounds  honey,  thirty-three  barrels  sorghum  syr- 
up, three  thousand  pounds  corn-meal,  two  thou- 
sand three  hundred  pounds  flour.  Lieutenant 
Wing,  Acting  Assistant-Quartermaster,  by  fur- 
nishing all  available  transportation  as  soon  as 
called  upon,  contributed  materially  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  forage-parties.  The  latter  were  well 
conducted  and  systematically  arranged.  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  march  the  troops  were 
abundantly  supplied  by  a  daily  issue. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Captain,  very  respect- 
fully, your  obedient  servant, 

W.  S.  Harbert, 

First  Lieutenant  Eighty-fifth  Indiana  Volunteer  Infantry, 
and  Acting  Commissary  Subsistence,  Second  Brigade,  Third 
Division,  Twentieth  Army  Corps. 

LIEUTENANT  WING'S  REPORT. 

Office  Acting  Assistant  Quartermaster,  Second    1 

Brigade,  Third  Division,  Twentieth  Army  Corps,       > 

Savannah,  G-a.,  December  25,  1864.  ) 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  quartermaster's  stores  procured 
from  the  country  by  the  quartermaster's  depart- 
ment of  this  brigade,  agreeably  to  orders  from 
the  opening  of  the  campaign  to  the  occupying  of 
the  city  of  Savannah,  by  the  Federal  forces  : 

On  the  first  of  November  I  relieved  Lieutenant 
J.  L.  Berch,  Twenty-second  regiment  Wiscon- 
sin volunteer  infantry,  and  Acting  Assistant-Quar- 
termaster, and  consequently  my  report  will  not 
embrace  the  time  from  the  date  our  forces  occu- 
pied Atlanta  up  to  the  first  ultimo 

Condition  of  Transportation. — At  the  opening 
of  the  campaign  on  the  fifteenth  of  November,  my 
transportation  was  not  in  the  finest  condition,  by 
reason  of  our  communication  having  been  cut  by 
the  enemy,  and  the  scarcity  of  forage  on  hand  at 
the  time.  Large  foraging-parties  were  often  sent 
out,  but  the  meagre  quantities  of  corn  and  fodder 
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drawn  from  the  surrounding  country  were  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  ani- 
mals. All  the  animals  were  very  much  reduced 
in  flesh,  having  had  but  half  and  quarter-rations 
for  six  weeks  prior  to  the  evacuation  of  the  city 
of  Atlanta. 

Amount  of  Forage  on  Hand. — At  the  time  of 
leaving  Atlanta  I  had  on  hand  full  rations  of  for- 
age for  four  days,  which  with  a  very  small  amount 
gathered  up  on  the  march,  was  made  to  last  until 
the  twenty-second  of  November.     The  country 
through  which  we  were  then  passing  had  been 
pretty  effectually  foraged  upon  by  our  own  forces 
before  the  move,  and  by  the  enemy  while  camped 
south  of  the  place.      The  little  that  remained  was 
taken  by  our  cavalry  and  the  advance  divisions. 
Foraging-Party '.—On    the   twenty-second  of 
November,  at  my  request,  I  was  furnished  with 
a  detail  of  two  officers  and  thirty  men  for  forag- 
ing purposes.     This  detail  was  divided  into  two 
different  detachments,  and  instructed  to  mount 
themselves  on  horses  and  mules  captured  from 
the  country,  and  to  scout  the  country  thoroughly, 
and  bring  in  all  the  horses,  mules,  etc.,  found.  This 
duty  was  faithfully  performed  by  them.    In  addi- 
tion to  this,  they  burned  large  amounts  of  cotton 
found  hid  in  the  woods  and  swamps. 

Forage  Gathered. — On  the  twenty-third  of  No- 
vember, (12)  twelve  horses,  (11)  eleven  mules, 
(20)  twenty  loads  of  corn,  and  (10)  ten  of  fod- 
der, were  brought  from  near  the  Oconoco  River. 
On  the  twenty-fourth,  (8)  eight  horses,  (8)  eight 
mules,  (25)  twenty-five  loads  of  corn,  and  (15) 
fifteen  of  fodder  were  taken  up.  On  the  twenty- 
sixth,  near  Sandersville,  (10)  ten  horses,  (6)  six 
mules,  (20)  twenty  loads  of  corn,  and  (10)  ten  of 
fodder  were  taken.  From  the  twenty-seventh  of 
November  to  the  third  of  December  inclusive,  no 
horses  or  mules,  and  but  a  small  quantity  of  for- 
age taken  up.  This  was  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  country  through  which  we  passed  was  mostly 
wild.  Our  division  was  in  the  rear,  and  the  lit- 
tle forage  in  the  country  was  gathered  up  by 
the  troops  in  our  advance.  On  the  fourth  of 
December,  (6)  six  horses,  (7)  seven  mules,  (17) 
seventeen  loads  of  corn,  and  (11)  eleven  of  fod- 
der were  brought  in. 

The  country  passed  over  from  this  date  up  to 
the  time  position  was  taken  before  the  city,  was 
very  poor  and  thinly  settled,  and  the  amount  of 
forage  captured  will  not  exceed  two  loads  of 
each.  From  the  tenth  up  to  the  twenty-first, 
forage  for  the  animals  has  been  procured  from 
the  rice-mills  on  the  Savannah  River,  six  miles 
from  the  city.  The  country  through  which  we 
passed  was,  for  the  most  part,  well  filled  with  all 
kinds  of  forage.  Much  of  it,  however,  was  con- 
cealed in  the  woods,  swamps,  and  out-of-the-way 
places,  by  the  citizens,  evidently  to  keep  it  from 
our  troops ;  but  by  the  energy  and  activity  of 
our  foragers  it  was  discovered,  and  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  the  Government. 

Abandoned  Transportation. — I  did  not  find 
it  necessary  to  abandon  any  portion  of  my  trans- 
portation during  the  campaign.  The  march  was 
a  hard  one,  and  frequently  the  entire  mule-train 


was  in  the  harness  for  forty-eight  hours  with- 
out rest.  In  many  cases  the  roads  were  heavy, 
and  the  mules  taxed  to  their  utmost  to  draw 
the  heavy  army-wagons  along.  But  by  reason 
of  their  having  nearly  full  rations  of  corn  and 
fodder,  they  rather  gained  than  fell  off  on  the 
campaign,  and  they  are  now  in  much  better  con- 
dition than  when  the  campaign  opened. 

I  wish  particularly  to  call  attention  to  the 
able  manner  in  which  Captain  Baldwin,  Nine- 
teenth Michigan  volunteer  infantry,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Knowles,  of  the  Twenty-second  Wiscon- 
sin volunteer  infantry,  discharged  their  duties 
as  commandants  of  the  different  foraging  detach- 
ments. 

Total  number  of  horses  procured,  (36)  thirty- 
six  ;  mules,  (32)  thirty-two.  Pounds  of  corn, 
(60,000)  sixty  thousand  ;  fodder,  (36,720)  thirty- 
six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

L.  M.  Wing, 

First  Lieutenant  Nineteenth  Michigan,  and  Acting  Assistant- 
Quartermaster,  Second  Brigade,  Third  Division,  Twentieth 
Army  Corps.  • 

Captain  A.  G.  Kellam, 

Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  Second  Brigade,  Third  Di- 
vision, Twentieth  Army  Corps. 

Office  Acting  Assistant  Quartermaster,    ) 

Second  Brigade,  Third  Division,  Twentieth  Army     V 

Corps,  Savannah,  Ga.,  December  25,  1864.         j 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  forage  taken  up  while  oft  the 
march  from  Atlanta  to  this  place  for  the  wse 
of  the  (28)  twenty-eight  teams  belonging  to 
the  third  division  supply  and  ordnance  trains 
which  were  assigned  to  this  brigade  upon  leav- 
ing Atlanta  :  Pounds  of  corn,  (39,312)  thirty- 
nine  thousand  three  hundred  and  twelve.  Fod- 
der, (30,000)  thirty  thousand. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

L.  M.  Wing, 

First  Lieutenant  Nineteenth  Michigan,  and  Acting  Assistant 
Quartermaster,  Second  Brigade,  Third  Division,  Twentieth 
Army  Corps. 

Captain  A.  G.  Kellam, 

Acting  Assistant-Adjutant-General,  Second  Brigade,  Third  Di- 
vision. 

COLONEL  DUSTIN'S  REPORTS. 

Headquarters  Second  Brigade,  Third  Division,  ) 

Twentieth  Armv  Corps,  Savannah,  Ga.,        V 

December  26,  1864.  ) 

To  Captain  John  Speed,  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General,  Third  Division,  Twentieth  Army 
Corps : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  operations 
of  the  division,  during  the  time  that  I  had  the 
honor  to  command  it,  as  follows : 

1  assumed  command  on  the  twenty-third  of 
September,  Brigadier-General  Ward  being  absent 
on  leave. 

I  found  the  First  brigade  in  command  of  Col- 
onel Smith,  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Second  Illi- 
nois ;  the  Second,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Blood- 
good,  of  the  Twenty-second  Wisconsin  ;  and  the 
Third,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Buckingham,  of 
the  Twentieth  Connecticut. 

The  position  of  the  commar  d  was  not  changed 
until  the  ,  when   by  an  order  from  corps 
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headquarters,  the  first  brigade  was  sent  to 
the  Chattahoochee  River,  for  the  purpose  of 
guarding  the  railroad  bridge  on  the  Chattanooga 

and    Atlanta    Railroad,    and    on  the   ,   the 

Twenty-sixth  Wisconsin,  of  the  Third  brigade, 
was  also  sent  to  the  same  place,  reporting  to 
Colonel  Smith. 

The  picket-duty  of  the  Second  and  Third  bri- 
gades consisted  in  guarding  their  front,  extend- 
ing from  the  McDonough  road  on  the  right,  and 
connecting  with  the  pickets  of  the  Second  divi- 
sion, to  the  Atlanta  and  Augusta  Railroad  on 
the  left,  and  connecting  with  the  pickets  of  the 
First  division. 

During  the  month  of  October,  heavy  details 
were  made  from  the  Second  and  Third  brigades, 
for  work  upon  the  fortifications  then  being 
erected  in  and  around  the  city  of  Atlanta.  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Powers,  of  the  Fifty-fifth  Ohio,  had 
charge  of  this  working  party,  and  the  men  per- 
formed a  large  amount  of  hard  labor  upon  these 
works. 

During  the  month  of  October,  four  large  forag- 
ing expeditions  were  sent  out  from  Atlanta,  by 
authority  of  the  corps  commander.  For  each 
of  these  expeditions  the  division  furnished  one 
brigade.      The   Third  brigade   accompanied  the 

first   expedition,  which   went  out  on  the  , 

under  the  command  of  Brigadier-General  Geary, 
and  returned  on  the  fourth  day.  The  Second 
brigade  went  with  the  second  expedition,  which 
started  on  the  sixteenth,  and  was  commanded 
'by  Colonel  Robinson,  of  the  First  division,  and 
also  returned  on  the  fourth  day.  The  third  ex- 
pedition started  on  the  twenty-first,  and  was 
under  my  command.  The  Third  brigade  formed 
a  part  of  this  expedition,  together  with  the  First 
brigade,  First  division,  Colonel  Selfridge,  and 
the  Second  brigade,  Second  division,  Colonel 
Flynn.  This  expedition  returned  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  fourth  day,  with  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  wagon-loads  of  forage,  making  a 
quicker  trip  and  bringing  in  a  larger  amount  of 
forage  than  any  other  expedition. 

Attention  is  called  to  my  special  report  of  this 
expedition,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  inclosed. 

The  Second  brigade,  which,  on  account  of  the 
illness  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bloodgood,  was 
commanded  by  Major  Brant,  of  the  Eighty-fifth 
Indiana,  was  detailed  to  accompany  the  fourth 
and  last  expedition,  under  Brigadier-General 
Geary,  which  left  Atlanta  on  the  twenty-sixth, 
and  returned  on  the  fourth  day. 

All  these  expeditions  were  a  complete  success, 
and  proved  of  great  importance  in  the  way  of 
subsistence,  considering  the  interruptions  in  our 
lines  of  communication. 

On  the of  September,   the  division  was 

reviewed  by  Major-General  Slocum,  and,  con- 
sidering the  long  and  tedious  campaign  just 
closed,  and  the  difficulties  of  securing  new  cloth- 
ing, the  command  presented  a  very  creditable 
appearance,  and  was  well  spoken  of  by  the  re- 
viewing officer.  The  transportation  was  well  ar- 
ranged, and  in  good  condition. 


On  the ,  I  was  relieved  by  the  return  of 

Brigadier-General  Ward. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  my  high  ap- 
preciation of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  com- 
mand for  their  efficiency  and  prompt  attention 
to  duty.  My  thanks  are  specially  due  to  the 
members  of  the  division  staff,  for  the  great 
kindness  and  courtesy  extended  to  me  while 
exercising  the  brief  authority  of  division  com- 
mander, and  for  the  substantial  assistance  they 
gave  me  on  all  occasions. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Daniel  Dustin, 

Colonel  One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Illinois  Volunteers,  Commanding 
Second  Brigade. 

Headquarters  Third  Division,  Twentieth  Army  Corps,  ) 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  October  24,  1864.     J 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  forag- 
ing expedition  under  my  command  moved  from 
the  city,  as  per  order,  at  six  a.m.,  on  the  twenty- 
first  instant.  The  troops  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

First  brigade,  First  division,  Colonel  Selfridge, 
one  thousand  men ;  Second  brigade,  Second  di- 
vision, Colonel  Flynn,  one  thousand  men  ;  Third 
brigade,  Third  division,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Buck- 
ingham, eight  hundred  and  eighty-eight  men; 
cavalry,  Colonel  Garrard,  four  hundred  men  ;  to- 
tal, three  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
men. 

Also,  two  batteries  of  artillery,  Captain  Win- 
negar. 

The  command  moved  direct  to  Decatur,  where 
the  train  was  parked  for  more  complete  organiza- 
tion. From  Decatur  we  took  the  direct  road  to 
Lattimer's,  with  cavalry  in  advance. 

Detachments  of  cavalry  were  also  sent  to  the 
right,  on  the  road  to  Flat  Shoals,  and  to  the  left, 
toward  Stone  Mountain,  all  converging  at  Lat- 
timer's,  where  we  encamped  for  the  first  night. 

On  the  twenty-second,  some  four  hundred  and 
fifty  (450)  wagons  were  loaded  with  corn  in  sea- 
son to  move  back  two  and  a  half  miles  toward 
Decatur,  to  Snapfinger  Creek,  where  we  encamped 
for  the  second  night.  By  noon  of  the  twenty- 
third,  all  the  wagons  were  loaded,  and  the  head 
of  the  column  moved  out  on  the  return  march, 
with  the  intention  of  parking  in  Decatur  for  the 
third  night.  Just  at  this  time,  Colonel  Carman, 
with  his  brigade,  reported,  with  communication 
from  corps  headquarters.  Coming  up  in  our  rear, 
he  moved  his  brigade  to  the  head  of  the  column, 
which  occasioned  some  delay.  The  last  of  the 
train  was  parked  at  Decatur  at  half-past  one 
o'clock  at  night. 

The  command  moved  from  Decatur  for  Atlanta 
at  seven  a.m.  of  the  twenty-fourth.  No  enemy 
was  seen,  excepting  a  few  straggling  cavalrymen, 
one  of  whom  was  captured.  But  one  or  two  acts 
of  unwarrantable  pillaging  were  reported. 

Four  hundred  wagons  can  be  loaded  with  corn 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lattimer's.  A  considerable 
quantity  is  reported  two  or  three  miles  north  of 
Lithonia. 

The  rapid  manner  in  which  the  wagons  were 
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Joaded,  and  the  quick  return  of  the  expedition,  is 
to  be  ascribed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  efficien- 
cy of  the  brigade  commanders,  and  to  the  prompt 
and  energetic  personal  attention  which  they  gave 
to  the  work  assigned  to  their  commands. 

The  wagon-train  was  a  most  unwieldy  thing, 
and  under  so  many  untoward  circumstances,  the 
Quartermaster  of  the  expedition,  Captain  Sum- 
mers, deserves  great  credit  for  his  untiring  in- 
dustry in  the  execution  of  his  arduous  duties, 
and  for  the  success  that  attended  his  exertions. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Hurst,  Seventy-third  Ohio, 
deserves  much  commendation  for  the  efficient  and 
diligent  performance  of  his  difficult  duties  as  field- 
officer  of  the  day  for  the  expedition. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that,  hereafter,  these  ex- 
peditions should  not  be  encumbered  with  more 
than  four  hundred  wagons,  and  that  measures  be 
taken  to  prevent  an  increase  of  this  number  by  a 
thorough  organization  of  the  train  on  the  day  be- 
fore starting. 

Respectfully  submitted.         Daniel  Dustin, 

Colonel  Commanding  Third  Division,  Twentieth  Army  Corps. 


1 


CAPTAIN    SUMMERS'S    REPORT. 

Quartermaster's  Department,  Third  Brigade 
Second  Division,  Twentieth  Armv  Corps, 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  October  24,  1864. 

Captain  H.  M.  Whittlesey,  Acting  Chief  Quar- 
termaster Twentieth  Army  Corps : 
Sir  :  As  Quartermaster  in  charge  of  the  recent 
foraging  expedition,  I  have  the  honor  respectfully 
to  make  the  following  report. 

The  trains  started  from  Atlanta  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  twenty-first,  in  considerable  confusion, 
owing  to  the  illness  and  absence  of  Captain  La- 
cey,  who  had  been  selected  to  take  charge  of  the 
train ;  and  as  I  was  unexpectedly  called  upon  to 
fill  his  place,  I  could  do  no  better  than  to  take 
such  general  instructions  and  lists  of  wagons  as 
were  furnished  to  him  and  push  forward  the 
train,  expecting  to  halt  a  few  miles  out  of  town, 
and,  if  possible,  perfect  an  organization. 

About  one  mile  beyond  Decatur,  Colonel  Dus- 
tin, in  command  of  the  expedition,  halted,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  organize  the  train  ;  but  it 
was  discovered  that  the  number  of  wagons  was 
so  great,  and  the  confusion  was  so  complete,  that 
the  attempt  to  organize  was  abandoned  until  the 
halt  for  the  night;  and  on  the  appearance  of  the 
cavalry  command,  the  expedition  moved  forward 
to  its  destination. 

On  the  same  evening  the  train  was  parked,  and 
the  organization  again  attempted.  On  the  exam- 
ination of  lists,  permits,  and  reports,  it  was  found 
that  the  following  list  of  the  wagons  and  officers 
present  is  as  perfect  as  could  be  made : 

First  division,  Twentieth  army  corps,  ordnance 
and  supply  train,  Lieutenant  E.  K.  Carley,  one 
hundred  and  four ;  Second  division,  Twentieth 
army  corps,  ordnance  and  supply  train,  Lieuten- 
ant William  Sager,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six ; 
Third  division,  Twentieth  army  corps,  ordnance 
and  supply  train,  Lieutenant  Faber,  one  hundred 
and  seven  ;  corps  headquarters  and  artillery  bri- 
gade, no  officer,  forty -four  ;  Third  division,  Twen- 
tieth army  corps,  hospital,  two  ;  Second  division, 


Twentieth  army  corps,  hospital,  six;  cavalry  bri- 
gade, Captain  Ketleman,  seventy-five;  depart- 
ment of  the  Cumberland,  Lieutenant  Pond,  fifty  ; 
artillery  brigade,  Fourteenth  army  corps,  Lieu- 
tenant Flusky,  thirty-three  ;  reserve  artillery, 
Lieutenant  Oslum,  ten ;  post  teams,  (Captain 
Hade's,)  no  officer,  twenty ;  Second  division, 
Fourth  army  corps,  Lieutenant  Hatfield,  twenty  ; 
General  Thomas's  headquarters,  no  officer,  thirty- 
three  ;  hospital  department  Twenty-third  army 
corps,  no  officer,  two  ;  Lieutenant  Lyon,  Twenty- 
third  army  corps,  no  officer,  niroe ;  First  Missouri 
engineers,  Lieutenant  John  Murphy,  ten ;  Lieu- 
tenant Erdman,  department  of  Cumberland  head- 
quarters, no  officer,  twenty-five ;  First  Michigan 
engineers,  Captain  McCraith,  eighteen  ;  ordnance 
wagon,  Third  division,  no  officer,  twelve ;  Cap- 
tain A.  E.  Edwards,  chief  quartermaster,  no  offi- 
cer, four ;  Captain  Samuel  Bonsale,  Twenty- 
fourth  army  corps,  no  officer,  two ;  miscellane- 
ous army  wagons,  (without  permits,)  one  hun- 
dred and  thirteen;  ambulances  of  Second  divi- 
sion, Twentieth  army  corps,  Lieutenant  Stevens, 
twenty-five ;  ambulances  of  headquarters  and 
other  commands,  no  officer,  twenty-six ;  total, 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-six. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-second,  those 
detachments  of  the  train  which  had  a  permanent 
organization  and  officers  in  charge,  (numbering 
over  five  hundred  wagons,)  were  sent  out  in  va- 
rious directions,  with  full  details  of  men  for  guard- 
ing and  loading  furnished  by  Colonel  Dustin,  and 
the  trains  returned  during  the  same  afternoon 
and  evening,  generally  well  filled  with  corn. 

On  the  same  afternoon,  by  order  of  Colonel 
Dustin,  the  train  started  on  its  return  home,  and 
marched  about  three  miles,  when  it  was  halted 
and  parked,  and  the  organization  perfected  as  far 
as  possible,  by  assigning  officers  to  take  charge 
of  the  consolidated  miscellaneous  wagons. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-third,  all  the 
empty  wagons  (amounting  to  over  three  hundred) 
were  sent  out  under  the  charge  of  officers  desig- 
nated, and  during  the  afternoon  they  returned, 
nearly  all  the  wagons  being  well  filled  with  corn. 

This  completed  our  work,  and  the  expedition 
again  started  on  the  return  to  Atlanta,  marching 
as  far  as  Decatur,  where  it  arrived  and  encamped, 
quite  late  in  the  evening. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fourth,  the  expe- 
dition marched  to  Atlanta,  and  the  various  trains 
returned  to  their  respective  camps. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  reporting  that  all  the 
quartermasters  and  officers  in  charge  of  the  trains, 
and  assigned  to  such  duty  by  me,  (as  far  as  my 
observation  extended,)  conducted  the  business  as- 
signed to  them  in  an  energetic  and  efficient  man- 
ner, and  appeared  to  fully  and  kindly  appreciate 
the  somewhat  embarrassing  circumstances  under 
which  I  was  placed,  in  being  unexpectedly  called 
to  take  charge  of  the  unwieldy  and  extremely 
miscellaneous  train. 

I  desire  particularly  to  express  my  obligations 
to  Lieutenant  Pond,  of  the  department  of  Cum- 
berland, and  Lieutenant  Faber,  of  the  Third  di- 
vision, for  valuable  assistance. 
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I  regret  to  be  called  upon  to  notice  one  case  of 
inefficiency,  on  the  part  of  the  wagon-master  in 
charge  of  Captain  Hade's  wagons.  A  portion  of 
the  teams  in  his  charge  were  so  late  in  reaching 
the  corn-fields  to  which  they  were  directed,  that 
the  wagons  coald  not  be  filled  in  time  to  reach 
camp  before  the  train  was  ordered  to  move  on  its 
return  home. 

An  actual  and  careful  count  of  the  wagons, 
ambulances,  and  other  vehicles,  made  by  my  or- 
der, between  Decatur  and  Atlanta,  on  the  return 
of  the  train,  shows  the  following  result : 

Army  wagons,  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five  ; 
ambulances,  fifty-one ;  other  vehicles,  (one-horse 
wagons,  carriages,  etc.,)  forty-eight;  ox-teams, 
four ;  total,  nine  hundred  and  twenty-eight. 

Nearly  all  the  army  wagons  and  ambulances 
were  well  filled  with  corn,  averaging  to  the  wagon 
about  fifteen  bushels  (shelled)  to  the  load,  and 
about  five  (5)  bushels  to  each  ambulance ;  six 
hundred  and  seven  thousand  three  hundred  and 
eighty  (607,380)  pounds  of  corn! 

Of  course  it  will  be  apparent  to  the  compre- 
hension of  every  person,  that  such  an  immense 
train,  with  a  large  portion  of  it  extremely  disor- 
ganized, formed  a  most  unwieldy  machine  to  man- 
age, and  no  one  can  be  more  conscious  than  my- 
self, that  many  glaring  imperfections  could  be 
pointed  out.  I  respectfully  recommend  that  here- 
after no  trains  of  such  size  be  permitted  to  start 
on  foraging  expeditions. 

I  desire  to  express  my  grateful  feelings  for  the 
kindness  and  attention  of  Colonel  Dustin,  com- 
manding the  expedition.  His  assistance  enabled 
me,  partially  at  least,  to  organize  the  chaotic 
mass  of  animals,  wagons,  and  men  attached  to 
the  train.  His  prompt  and  energetic  action  in 
the  furnishing  of  details  to  guard  and  load  the 
wagons,  enabled  the  officers  to  fill  their  trains 
with  despatch  and  his  conduct  was  that  of  a 
careful,  prudent,  and  energetic  commander,  as 
well  as  a  courteous  and  agreeable  officer  and  gen- 
tleman. 

Hoping  this  report  will  convey  all  the  informa- 
tion you  require,  I  remain,  very  respectfully, 
your  obedient  servant,  Moses  Summers, 

Captain,  Assistant  Quartermaster,  Third  Brigade,  Second  Divi- 
sion, Twentieth  Army  Corps. 

COLONEL  ROSS'S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Third  Brigade,  Third  Division,  Twenti-  | 
eth  Army  Corps,  Savannah,  Ga.,  Dec.  27, 1864.        f 

Captain  John  Speed,   Assistant  Adjutant- Gen- 
eral : 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  report  of  the  operations  of  this  brigade 
since  the  last  report,  which  embraced  the  occu- 
pation of  Atlanta,  September  second,  1864. 

The  brigade  was  then  encamped  south-east  of 
the  city  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  furnished  daily 
large  details  for  working-parties  on  the  fortifica- 
tions. The  Thirty-third  Massachusetts  volun- 
teers formed  part  of  the  provost-guard  of  the 
city,  and  rejoined  the  brigade  at  Milledgeville,  on 
the  twenty-third  of  November.     On  the  eighth 


of  October,  the  Twenty-sixth  Wisconsin  volun- 
teers was  detached  from  the  brigade  to  Colonel 
F.  C.  Smith,  One  Hundred  and  Second  Illinois 
volunteers,  commanding  First  brigade  at  the  rail- 
road bridge,  across  the  Chattahoochee  River,  and 
rejoined  the  brigade  at  Atlanta  on  the  fourteenth 
November.  On  the  twenty-first  October,  the 
brigade  formed  part  of  a  foraging  expedition, 
under  command  of  Colonel  David  Dustin,  One 
Hundred  and  Fifth  Illinois  volunteers,  command- 
ing Third  division,  which  penetrated  the  country 
south-east  fifteen  miles  to  near  Lithonia.  Nine 
hundred  wagon-loads  of  corn  were  captured  by 
the  troops,  and  a  quantity  of  provisions  sufficient 
to  subsist  the  men  during  the  four  days  they 
were  absent  from  Atlanta.  On  the  fifth  of  Novem- 
ber, 1864,  this  brigade  moved  with  the  balance 
of  the  corps,  two  miles  on  the  McDonough  road, 
where  it  remained  until  noon  of  the  next  day, 
and  returned  to  its  former  encampment. 

On  the  morning  of  the  ninth  of  November,  the 
enemy  advanced  toward  our  lines  with  cavalry 
and  artillery,  evidently  supposing  that  the  army 
had  left  Atlanta.  A  field-battery  opened  fire; 
some  small-arms  were  used.  The  affair  was  simply 
a  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  and 
no  casualties  were  reported  in  this  command. 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  Colonel  Ross, 
Twentieth  Connecticut  volunteers,  rejoined  the 
brigade  and  assumed  command,  relieving  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Buckingham,  Twentieth  Connecti- 
cut volunteers,  who  had  been  in  command  since 
the  departure  of  Colonel  Wood,  One  Hundred 
and  Thirty-sixth  New- York  volunteers,  on  leave 
of  absence,  September  twenty-third,  1864. 

On  the  fifteenth  November,  this  brigade,  with 
the  division  and  corps,  left  Atlanta  on  the  cam- 
paign which  terminated  on  the  twenty -first  De- 
cember, in  the  capture  of  Savannah.  We  marched 
east  through  Decatur,  passed  Stone  Mountain, 
crossed  the  Yellow  River ;  through  Rockbridge 
to  Social  Circle ;  from  Social  Circle  to  Rutledge, 
a  distance  of  seven  miles.  This  command  de- 
stroyed the  Georgia  State  Railroad,  with  short 
intervals ;  the  destruction  was  thorough  and 
complete ;  the  ties  were  taken  up  and  burned  in 
piles,  the  rails  laid  on  the  piles  and  bent  so  as  to 
make  them  useless.  The  railroad  buildings  at 
Rutledge  and  Social  Circle  were  also  destroyed. 
The  next  day  we  destroyed  about  a  mile  of  rail- 
road, with  side-track,  at  Madison ;  also  some 
railroad  buildings,  and  a  hundred  bales  of  cotton. 
Marched  thence  south-east  through  Eatonton, 
across  Little  River  to  Milledgeville,  where  we 
halted  one  day.  Crossed  the  Oconee  River; 
passed  Hebron,  Sandersville,  and  Davisboro ; 
crossed  the  Ogeechee  River,  thence  through 
Louisville,  and  crossed  the  Augusta  and  Millen 
Railroad  about  three  miles  north  of  the  latter 
place ;  thence  to  Springfield,  and  thence  south- 
east toward  Savannah,  before  which  we  arrived 
on  the  tenth  of  December,  and  formed  line  of 
battle  on  the  right  of  the  division,  connecting 
with  the  Fourteenth  corps,  facing  east,  with  our 
right  on  the   Georgia   Central   Railroad.      Our 
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picket-line  was  advanced  to  within  three  hundred 
yards  of  the  enemy's  works.  A  strong  line  of 
works  was  constructed,  and  we  lay  under  fire  of 
the  enemy's  batteries  until  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-first  December.  At  sunrise  of  that  day 
I  received  orders  from  General  Ward  to  advance 
my  picket-line.  The  advance  found  that  the 
enemy  had  evacuated  their  works  during  the 
night.  We  captured  thirty-six  prisoners,  among 
whom  were  two  officers  ;  five  large  guns  and  one 
brass  piece,  with  ammunition.  My  men  removed 
six  torpedoes,  two  on  the  railroad  track  and  four 
on  the  turnpike  road  leading  into  the  city.  I 
shortly  after  received  orders  to  move  my  brigade 
toward  the  city  and  encamp  it,  which  I  did.  The 
casualties  during  the  campaign  are  as  follows  : 

Killed,  none;  wounded,  one  officer,  Lieuten- 
ant Lewis,  Twentieth  Connecticut  volunteers, 
with  grape-shot  in  leg,  since  dead ;  one  enlisted 
man  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-sixth  New- 
York  volunteers ;  missing,  one  enlisted  man  of 
the  Twentieth  Connecticut  volunteers,  leg  broken 
and  left  near  Milledgeville. 

Missing :  Fifty -fifth  Ohio  volunteers,  eleven ; 
Twentieth  Connecticut  volunteers,  one  ;  Twenty- 
sixth  Wisconsin  volunteers,  one ;  One  Hundred 
and  Thirty-sixth  New- York  volunteers,  seven. 
Total :  one  officer — twenty  enlisted  men. 

Since  my  command  left  Atlanta,  it  has  subsist- 
ed mainly  from  the  country.  Up  to  the  time  of 
the  capture  of  Savannah,  ten  days'  rations  only 
had  been  issued  by  the  commissaries.  On  the 
march,  foraging-parties  were  sent  out  daily  from 
each  regiment,  and  found  ample  supplies,  sub- 
sistence stores  of  all  kinds,  and  forage.  But 
four  days'  rations  of  forage  were  brought  from 
Atlanta,  and,  up  to  the  date  of  this  report,  all 
the  forage  that  has  been  used  has  been  taken 
from  the  country. 

I  have  estimated  that  the  troops  of  my  com- 
mand have  procured  from  the  country  sixty-two 
thousand  rations  and  thirteen  thousand  days' 
forage.  It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  supplies 
thus  obtained  were  equal  in  quantity  to  double 
rations.  My  command  captured  from  the  coun- 
try, twenty-one  serviceable  horses  and  sixty-five 
mules  ;  besides  these,  a  number  of  animals  were 
taken,  which  were  used  on  th*e  march  and  aban- 
doned. Also  one  hundred  and  fifty  head  of 
cattle  and  fifty  sheep. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Captured  from  the  enemy  and  the  country: 
Artillery,  number  of  guns,  six  ;  prisoners,  thirty- 
six  ;  rations  of  subsistence,  sixty-two  thousand ; 
days'  forage,  thirteen  thousand ;  horses,  twenty- 
one  ;  mules,  sixty-five ;  cattle,  one  hundred  and 
fifty;  sheep,  fifty.  Casualties,  (twenty-one:) 
officer,  (wounded,  since  dead,)  one;  enlisted 
men,  wounded,  two;  enlisted  men,  missing, 
eighteen.     Total,  twenty-one. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Captain,  very  respect- 
fully your  obedient  servant, 

Samuel  Ross, 

Colonel  Twentieth  Connecticut  Infantry,  Commanding  Brigade. 


LIEUTENANT    HURST'S     REPORT. 

Headquarters  Seventy-Third  Regiment,  Ohio  Volun-  ) 
teer  Infantry,  Savannah,  Ga.,  Dec.  24,  1864.       j 

Captain  C.  H.  Young,  Acting  Assistant  Adju- 
tant- General  Third  Brigade,  Third  Division, 
Twentieth  Corps : 

Captain:  In  obedience  to  orders,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
operations  of  my  command  from  the  time  of  tht 
occupation  of  Atlanta  to  the  present  date.  This 
command  marched  into  and  occupied  a  position 
in  the  defences  of  Atlanta,  on  the  second  day  of 
September,  1864.  From  that  time  to  the  twenty- 
first  of  October,  the  regiment  performed  picket- 
duty,  and  worked  upon  the  new  line  of  fortifica- 
tions projected  for  the  defence  of  the  city.  On 
the  twenty-first  of  October,  the  regiment  joined 
in  an  expedition  commanded  by  Colonel  Daniel 
Dustin.  The  expedition  went  about  twenty 
miles  due  east;  collected  over  eight  hundred 
wagon-loads  of  forage,  and  returned  to  camp  at 
Atlanta  in  four  days  without  loss  to  this  com- 
mand. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  of  November,  1864,  this 
regiment  moved  from  its  camp  in  the  defences  of 
Atlanta,  and  began  the  march  across  the  State 
of  Georgia,  occupying  its  position  in  the  brigade 
in  the  line  of  march,  until  it  reached  the  defences 
of  Savannah,  without  a  single  casualty  in  the 
command.  The  regiment  assisted  in  destroying 
the  railroad  at  Social  Circle  and  at  Madison. 
My  command  subsisted  for  thirty  days  almost 
wholly  upon  the  products  of  the  country  through 
which  we  passed.  I  have  to  submit  the  following 
estimate  of  animals  captured  by  my  command : 
Ten  horses,  twenty  mules,  six  head  of  beef-cattle. 
I  have  also  to  submit  an  estimate  of  commissaries 
and  forage  captured  and  used  by  the  men  and 
animals  in  my  command:  Two  hundred  hogs 
and  pigs,  forty  sheep,  two  thousand  chickens  and 
turkeys,  one  hundred  bushels  of  meal,  one  hun- 
dred gallons  molasses,  one  thousand  pounds  of 
honey,  three  hundred  bushels  sweet  potatoes, 
two  thousand  pounds  flour,  one  thousand  pounds 
sugar,  three  hundred  bushels  corn,  and  one  ton 
of  rough  forage.  The  expedition  was  in  nowise 
severe  on  this  command.  The  health  of  the  men 
was  excellent  throughout  the  campaign. 

I  have  the  honor,  Captain,  to  subscribe  myself, 
your  obedient  servant, 

Samuel  H.  Hurst, 

Lieutenant-Colonel,  Commanding  Seventy-third  Ohio 
Veteran  Volunteer  Infantry. 

LIEUTENANT    FAULKNER'S    REPORT. 

Headquarters  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-sixth  \ 
New- York  Volunteers,  December  27,  1SG4.      f 

Captain  C.  H.  Young,  Acting  Assistant  Adju- 
tant-General, Third  Brigade,  Third  Division, 
Twentieth  Corps: 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing as  my  report  of  the  operations  of  my 
command,  since  leaving  Atlanta.  We  left  that 
place  on  the  fifteenth  of  November,  and  without 
incident  worthy  of  special  notice,  marched  about 
sixteen  miles  per  diem  until  we  reached  Milledge- 
ville, which  occurred  on  the  twenty-second  No- 
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vember.  Having  remained  there  until  the  twenty- 
fourth  in  the  p.m.  of  that  day,  when  the  march 
was  resumed,  but  more  moderately,  we  struck 
the  Savannah  and  Charleston  Railroad  on  the 
eleventh  December,  and  on  the  same  day  took  up 
position  in  rear  of  Savannah,  where,  subject  to 
some  annoyance  from  the  enemy's  shells,  we  re- 
mained until  the  twenty-first,  when,  the  enemy 
having  evacuated  the  city,  we  marched  in,  and 
afterward  camped  on  the  north-west  side  of  the 
city,  where  my  command  now  remains.  With 
the  exception  of  six  and  a  half  days'  hard  bread, 
ten  days'  coffee,  eight  days'  sugar,  seven  days' 
bacon,  and  eight  days'  salt,  my  command  sub- 
sisted, during  the  march,  upon  provisions  taken 
from  the  country. 

I  am,  Captain,  yours  respectfully,  etc., 
Lester  B.  Faulkner, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Commanding. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  WINKLER'S    REPORT. 

Headquarters  Twenty-sixth  Wisconsin 

Volunteer  Infantry, 
Savannah,  Georgia,  December  24, 1864, 

Captain    G.  H.    Young,  Acting   Assistant  Ad- 
jutant-General,   Third  Brigade,   Third  Di- 
vision, Twentieth  Army  Corps : 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report  of  operations  required  by  circular  of  twen- 
ty-third instant : 

Having  pitched  camp  in  Atlanta  the  fourth  of 
September,  my  regiment  remained  there  in  peace 
and  quiet  till  October  eighth,  when,  pursuant  to 
orders  received  the  night  before,  I  marched  it  to 
the  Chattahoochee  Railroad  bridge,  there  report- 
ing to  Colonel  F.  C.  Smith,  commanding  post. 
Here  we  remained  as  part  of  the  garrison  until 
November  fourteenth,  when,  having  the  day 
previous,  contributed  our  one  quarter-mile  of  de- 
struction to  the  railroad  between  the  bridge  and 
that  city,  we  marched  to  Atlanta  with  Colonel 
Smith,  and  were  there  ordered  to  join  our  own 
again,  which  we  did.  November  fifteenth,  we 
started  from  Atlanta  about  ten  a.m.,  and  that 
day  and  ensuing  night,  wended  our  way  in  rear 
of  a  laboring  wagon-train  to  Stone  Mountain. 
November  sixteenth,  marched  to  Rock  Bridge, 
and  crossed  Yellow  River  about  ten  a.m.  No- 
vember eighteenth,  arrived  at  Social  Circle,  and 
there  commenced  destroying  railroad ;  we  worked 
in  different  places  ;  destroyed  in  all,  about  half 
a  mile's  length.  November  nineteenth,  arrived 
at  Madison,  and  again  destroyed  a  short  piece 
of  road  immediately  adjacent  to  the  town,  per- 
haps two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  or  three 
hundred  yards.  November  twenty-second,  we 
arrived  at  Milledgeville.  November  twenty-sixth, 
at  Sandersville.  November  twenty-seventh,  at 
Davisboro.  November  twenty-ninth,  crossed  the 
Ogeechee  and  marched  through  Louisville.  De- 
cember sixth,  arrived  at  Springfield,  and  on 
the  tenth,  in  front  of  Savannah,  where  we  took 
position.  The  next  day  the  brigade  was  ad- 
vanced and  my  regiment  placed  on  the  extreme 
left  of  the  line.  December  twelfth,  I  was  or- 
dered to  take  my  regiment  to  the  right  of  the 
brigade  and  there  take  position  between  the  Sa- 


vannah and  Charleston  and  Orange  Railroads,  re- 
lieving the  troops  of  the  Fourteenth  corps  then 
there.  This  I  did,  and  there  remained  somewhat 
exposed  to  rebel  shot  and  shell,  but  without  sus- 
taining a  casualty,  till  December  twenty-first, 
when  we  entered  the  city  of  Savannah,  without 
opposition. 

We  captured  on  the  march  about  one  dozen 
mules  and  three  horses.  As  to  the  amount  of 
provisions  foraged,  it  is  impossible  to  make  an 
estimate ;  but  I  can  safely  say,  that  from  the  time 
that  we  left  Rock  Bridge  until  we  arrived  in  the 
vicinity  of  Springfield,  two  men  and  a  pack- 
mule  from  each  company,  sent  out  daily,  brought 
in  sufficient  to  subsist  the  command  wholly. 
The  regiment  enjoyed  the  best  health  throughout 
the  campaign  ;  the  ambulance  with  the  regiment 
was  but  little  used  ;  two  men  were  with  the  di- 
vision hospital  ambulance  a  portion  of  the  time, 
but  there  are  none  of  those  present  with  this 
army  in  hospital  now. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  Fred.  C.  Winkler, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Commanding  Twenty-sixth  Wisconsin  Vol- 
unteers. 
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LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  POWERS'S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Fifty-fifth  Regiment, 
Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry, 
Savannah,  Georgia,  December  24, 1864. 

Captain  C.  H.  Young,  Acting  Assistant  Ad- 
jutant-General,  Third  Brigade : 
Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  this 
regiment  entered  the  city  of  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
on  the  second  day  of  September,  1864,  and  hav- 
ing been  stationed  behind  the  defences  of  that 
city  on  the  south-east,  remained  there  until  the 
fifteenth  day  of  November  following.  While 
stationed  at  Atlanta,  the  regiment  (at  least  such 
portion  of  it  as  was  then  bearing  arms)  went, 
with  the  brigade  to  which  it  belongs,  on  a  forag- 
ing expedition  to  the  east  of  Decatur,  and  re- 
turned on  the  fourth  day  thereafter.  During  its 
absence  from  the  city  on  the  aforesaid  expedition, 
the  regiment  subsisted  upon  the  country,  obtain- 
ing about  one  thousand  four  hundred  pounds  of 
meat  of  various  kinds,  and  about  twenty  bushels 
of  sweet  potatoes,  together  with  vegetables  of 
other  kinds,  in  amount  which  I  am  unable  to  esti- 
mate ;  of  forage  obtained  by  this  regiment  alone,  it 
is  impossible  to  say  what  was  the  amount.  On  the 
second  day  of  the  expedition,  this  regiment,  to- 
gether with  the  Seventy-third  Ohio  volunteer  in- 
fantry, in  charge  of  which  I  was  placed,  went  to 
the  vicinity  of  Lithonia,  where  they  filled  about 
sixty  wagons  with  corn,  making  about  nine  hun- 
dred bushels,  averaging  the  loads  at  fifteen  bush- 
els each. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  of  November,  1864,  this 
regiment  started  (with  the  brigade  to  which  it  is 
attached)  on  the  campaign  through  Georgia. 
Arrived  at  Social  Circle  on  the  eighteenth,  where 
it  destroyed  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  railroad 
track.  On  the  following  day  arrived  at  Madison, 
where  it  destroyed  about  ten  rods  of  track,  and 
burned  a  building  containing  about  fifty  bales 
of   cotton.     Arrived   at  Milledgeville,    Georgia, 
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November  twenty-second,  where  it  remained  un- 
til November  twenty-fourth,  then  marched  in 
the  direction  of  Savannah  via  Louisville  and 
Millen.  Arrived  outside  the  defences  of  Sa- 
vannah on  the  tenth  day  of  December,  1864, 
where  it  remained  building  and  occupying  breast- 
works until  December  twenty-first,  when  (the 
city  having  been  evacuated)  it  went  into  camp 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  north-west  of  the 
city  of  Savannah,  Georgia. 

During  the  recent  march,  this  regiment  ob- 
tained from  the  country,  upon  estimation,  as  fol- 
lows :  Meat  of  various  kinds,  eleven  thousand 
nine  hundred  pounds  ;  flour,  one  thousand 
pounds ;  sweet  potatoes,  three  hundred  bushels  ; 
corn-meal,  five  hundred  pounds,  besides  other 
vegetables  of  various  kinds,  of  which  I  have  no 
data  upon  which  to  estimate  the  amounts.  The 
regiment  (aside  from  two  companies,  which 
were  detached  with  the  train)  captured,  mules, 
eight ;  cattle,  ten.  From  the  companies  de- 
tached at  the  train,  were  detailed  men  whose 
special  duties  were  to  make  captures  of  horses 
and  mules,  and  the  result  of  their  labors  in  that 
direction,  will  probably  be  obtained  from  Lieu- 
tenant Tabor,  Brigade  Assistant  Quartermaster, 
under  whose  direction  they  operated.  The  casu- 
alties in  the  regiment  during  the  march  from 
Atlanta  were  three  men  missing. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  H.  Powers, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Fifty-fifth  Regiment  Ohio  Volunteer  In- 
fantry, Commanding. 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  BUCKINGHAM'S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Twentieth  Regiment,  Connecticut  ") 

Volunteer  Infantry,  Third  Brigade,  Third         ( 

Division,  Twentieth  Army  Corps,      j 

Savannah,  Georgia,  December  24, 1864.  J 

Captain  C.  H.  Young,  Acting  Assistant  Adju- 
tant-General: 

In  obedience  to  requirements  of  circular  from 
brigade  headquarters,  of  date  the  twenty-third 
instant,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing report  of  the  operations  of  this  regiment 
since  the  date  of  my  last  report  made  soon  after 
the  occupation  of  Atlanta,  on  the  sixth  of  Sep- 
tember : 

From  this  date  to  the  fifth  of  November,  the 
regiment  remained  in  camp  south  of  Atlanta, 
near  the  line  of  rebel  works,  and  from  the  third 
of  October  to  the  last-named  date,  furnished 
nearly  one  half  of  the  effective  force  of  the  regi- 
ment for  fatigue  and  picket-duty  ;  the  fatigue-par- 
ty having  been  engaged  in  building  a  new  line  of 
works  about  the  city.  On  the  fourteenth  of 
September,  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  with  a 
proper  proportion  of  officers  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  all  under  the  charge  of  Captain 
Ezra  Sprague,  were  sent  to  accompany  Colonel 
La  Due,  Assistant  Quartermaster  of  the  corps, 
on  a  foraging  expedition,  and  succeeded  in  load- 
ing one  hundred  and  twenty-five  wagons,  having 
been  absent  two  days. 

From  the  twenty-fourth  of  September  to  the 
tenth  of  November,  I  was  absent  from  the  regi- 
ment in  command  of  the  Third  brigade  of  this 


division,  during  which  time  the  regiment  accom- 
panied a  foraging  expedition  which  went  out 
under  command  of  Colonel  Dustin,  then  in  com- 
mand of  this  division.  A  detailed  report  of  that 
expedition  will  be  made  by  Major  Pardee,  who 
was  in  command  of  the  regiment  at  that  time, 
and  during  the  time  of  my  absence.  On  the 
fifth  November,  the  regiment  moved  w^th  the 
division  out  of  camp  about  two  miles  on  the 
McDonough  road,  and  encamped  for  the  night, 
and  on  the  following  day  was  ordered  back  with 
the  division  and  occupied  its  old  camp.  On  the 
tenth  November,  I  returned  and  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  regiment,  which  remained  in  camp 
until  the  fifteenth,  when,  at  half-past  seven  a.m., 
it  moved  out  on  to  the  Decatur  road  with  the 
left  wing,  army  of  Georgia,  to  take  part  in  the 
campaign  which  has  just  terminated  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Savannah. 

The  march  was  continued  the  first  twenty-four 
hours  with  only  a  halt  for  dinner  at  Decatur. 
On  the  third  day  we  reached  Social  Circle,  where 
the  brigade  was  directed  to  destroy  the  railroad, 
and  the  regiment  assisted  in  destroying  it  for  some 
six  miles;  working  from  ten  a.m.  till  dark,  and 
then  rejoined  the  division  ten  miles  in  advance. 
On  the  fourth  day  we  reached  Madison,  where  the 
regiment  destroyed  the  switch-track  and  some 
two  miles  of  the  main  road  ;  working  from  nine 
a.m.  till  noon.  The  fifth  day  we  reached  Eden- 
ton  ;  the  seventh  day,  Milledgeville,  where  we  re- 
mained in  camp,  resting  one  day.  On  the  twen- 
ty-sixth November  we  reached  Sandersville,  and 
the  following  day  arrived  at  Davisboro ;  the 
twenty-ninth,  we  passed  through  Louisville,  and 
on  the  second  December  encamped  at  night  near 
Birdsville.  December  third,  crossed  the  railroad 
near  Millen,  and  on  the  eighth,  passed  through 
Springfield.  On  the  tenth  we  encamped  in  line 
of  battle  within  four  miles  of  Savannah  ;  the 
eleventh,  we  moved  forward  nearly  a  mile  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  works  of  the  enemy,  and 
built  rifle-pits,  where  we  remained  under  the  fire 
of  the  artillery  of  the  enemy  till  the  morning  of 
the  twenty-first,  when,  in  conjunction  with  the 
corps,  we  entered  the  city  of  Savannah  without 
opposition,  the  enemy  having  evacuated  it  on  the 
previous  night. 

Only  one  casualty  occurred  in  the  regiment 
while  in  front  of  the  city.  Lieutenant  Henry 
Lewis,  of  company  K,  was  severely  wounded  in 
the  leg.  Eight  enlisted  men  fell  out  on  the 
march  on  the  first  night,  and  have  not  since 
joined  the  regiment. 

When  we  left  Atlanta,  company  F,  of  this 
regiment,  under  command  of  Captain  Tarr,  was 
detailed  to  report  to  Captain  Sackett,  Acting 
Commissary  Subsistence  of  this  brigade,  and 
was  engaged  in  foraging  under  his  directions  till 
we  reached  the  works  in  front  of  Savannah, 
when  it  was  relieved  and  rejoined  the  regimont. 
Parties  were  detailed  daily  under  the  charge  of 
a  commissioned  officer  to  forage  for  the  regiment, 
and  in  this  way  the  officers  and  men  obtained 
nearly  all  the  supplies  required,  including  the 
rations  in  the  hands  of  the  men  when  leaving 
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Atlanta.  The  regiment  has  drawn  during  the 
campaign,  as  follows,  namely :  Six  days'  ra- 
tions of  salt  meat,  twelve  of  bread,  twenty-one 
and  a  half  of  coffee,  eleven  of  sugar,  and  eleven 
of  salt.  Thirty-five  horses  and  mules  were  cap- 
tured and  turned  over  to  the  Brigade  Quarter- 
master during  the  march. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  casualties  since  the 
date  of  last  report  :  Commissioned  officers 
killed,  none  ;  commissioned  officer  wounded, 
one — total,  one  ;  enlisted  men  killed,  none  ; 
enlisted  men  wounded,  none  ;  enlisted  men  miss- 
ing, nine — aggregate,  ten. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant,  Philo  B.  Buckingham, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Twentieth  Connecticut  Volunteer  Infan- 
try, Commanding  Regiment. 

CAPTAIN   STUART'S  REPORT. 

Office  of  the  Commissary  of  Subsistence, 
Third  Division,  Twentieth  Army  Corps, 
Savannah,  Georgia,  December  27,  1864. 

Captain  Speed,  Assistant  Adjutant- General : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
statement  of  amount  of  subsistence  stores  with 
which  we  started  from  Atlanta :  The  division 
started  from  Atlanta  with  thirteen  days'  rations 
of  hard  bread,  and  about  twenty  days'  rations 
of  sugar  and  coffee,  and  about  fifty  clays'  rations 
of  salt.  On  hand,  when  division  arrived  at  Sa- 
vannah, about  twenty- five  days'  rations  of  salt. 
The  period  from  the  time  of  our  starting  from 
Atlanta  to  our  arrival  at  Savannah,  should  be 
recorded  from  November  fifteenth  to  December 
twentieth,  1864,  the  latter  date  being  that  on 
which  we  issued  the  first  rations.  Since  the 
twentieth  instant  we  have  received  and  issued 
about  three  days'  rations. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

L.  G.  Stuart, 

Captain  and  Commissary  Subsistence,  Volunteers. 


Office  of  the  Commissary  of  Subsistence, 
Third  Division,  Twentieth  Army  Corps 
Savannah,  Georgia,  December  26 
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Captain  John  Speed,  Assistant  Adjutant- Gen- 
eral, Third  Division,  Twentieth  Army  Corps : 
Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  fol- 
lowing amounts  of  subsistence  stores  taken  on 
the  march  from  Atlanta,  Georgia,  to  Savannah, 
Georgia : 

Thirty-eight  thousand  pounds  of  fresh  pork, 
two  thousand  pounds  of  bacon,  seven  hundred 
head  of  cattle,  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five 
head  of  sheep,  three  thousand  pounds  of  poul- 
try, thirteen  thousand  pounds  of  corn-meal,  five 
thousand  three  hundred  pounds  of  flour,  twelve 
thousand  pounds  of  rice,  eleven  thousand  four 
hundred  and  fifty  bushels  sweet  potatoes,  five 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds  of  sugar,  six  hun- 
dred pounds  of  salt,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  twenty  gallons  sorghum  syrup,  five  hundred 
pounds  of  honey. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

L.  G.  Stuart, 

Captain  and  Commissary  Subsistence,  Volunteers. 

P.  S. — This  report  does  not  include  the  sub- 
sistence taken  by  straggling  parties,  or  by  de- 


tachments sent  out  from  regiments,  but  is  the 
actual  or  approximate  amount  which  was  re- 
ceived by  the  brigade  commissaries,  and  by  them 
issued  to  the  troops.  The  commissaries  of  bri- 
gades do  not  report  any  subsistence  stores  taken 
while  at  Atlanta,  Georgia.      L.  G.  Stuart. 

Captain  and  Commissary  Subsistence,  Volunteers. 

CAPTAIN  LACEY'S  reports. 

Office  Assistant  Quartermaster,  Third  Division,  ) 
Twentieth  Corps,  Savannah,  Ga.,  Dec.  26,  1864.  ) 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  forage  received  from  various  ex- 
peditions while  at  Atlanta,  Georgia : 


Commands. 

Corn,  (lbs.) 

Remarks. 

Division  Quartermaster, 

Ambulance  Train, 

Second  Brigade  Train, . . 
Third  Brigade  Train, . . . 

69,600 
57,561 
3,920 
91,580 
18,4S0 
29,720 

No  animals  were  captured. 

Total, 270,861 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  A.  Lacey, 

Captain  and  Assistant  Quartermaster 
Third  Division,  Twentieth  Corps. 

Captain  John  Speed, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

Office  Assistant  Quartermaster,  Third  Division,  < 
Twentieth  Corps,  Savannah,  Ga.,  Dec.  27, 1864.  ) 

Captain  :  In  compliance  with  orders  of  De- 
cember twenty-third,  1864,  I  have  the  honor  to 
make  the  following  report  of  the  approximate 
number  of  horses  and  mules  captured,  and 
amount  of  forage  seized  on  the  march  to  this 
city: 


Animals  Capt'd 

Forage  Seized 

or  received  as 

on 

Captured. 

March. 

Command. 
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Capt.  H.  A.  Lacey,  A.Q.M., 

34 

70 

90,403 

-*3 

"     J.  C.  McKell,  A.  A.Q.M.,. . . 

8 

87 

60,740 

03 

Lieut.  R.P.  Edgington,A.A.Q.M., 

6 

5,660 

<u 

"      H.  Hamilton,  A. A.Q.M.,.. 

i3 

38 

60,394 

"el 

"      L.  M.  Wing,  A.A.Q.M.,... 

36 

32 

60,000 

.§ 

"      B.  C.  Tabor,  A.  A.  Q.  M. ,. . . 

21 

65 

51,000 

03 

Capt.  D.  P.  Rennie,  A.A.Q.M.,.. 

19 

20,000 

W 

112 

317 

348,197 

150,000 

The  animals  of  this  division  were  abundantly 
supplied  with  forage  obtained  from  the  country 
during  the  march.  The  average  condition  of  the 
transportation  on  leaving  Atlanta  was  considered 
serviceable,  although  many  of  the  animals  were 
poor  and  weak,  and  unfit  for  a  long  campaign. 
The  amount  of  captured  animals  being  put  in  the 
place  of  the  unserviceable  ones,  rendered  my 
transportation  on  arriving  at  Savannah  in  excel- 
lent condition. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  A.  Lacey", 

Captain  and  Assistant  Quartermaster 
Third  Division,  Twentieth  Corps. 

Captain  John  Speed, 

A.  A.  General  Third  Division,  Twentieth  Corps. 
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REPORTS   OF  THE   ARTILLERY   BRIGADE. 

MAJOR   REYNOLDS'S  REPORT. 

HEADQUARTERS  ARTILLERY  BRIGADE,  TWENTIETH   CORPS,  } 

Savannah,  Georgia,  December  26,  1864.  ) 

Lieutenant- Colonel  H.    W.   Perkins,   Assistant 

Adjutant- General,  Twentieth  Corps; 

Colonel  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  operations  of  the  artillery 
brigade  of  this  corps  since  the  occupation  of  At- 
lanta. 

With  the  rest  of  the  corps  the  batteries  entered 
the  city  of  Atlanta  on  the  (2d)  second  day  of 
September,  and  were  placed  in  the  vacated  works 
of  the  enemy  on  the  east  and  south  sides  of  the 
town,  where  they  remained  until  about  the 
twelfth  instant,  when  they  were  withdrawn  and 
camped  together  in  the  north-western  part  of 
the  city. 

Soon  afterward,  the  artillery  being  in  excess  of 
the  proportion  to  infantry,  the  batteries  were  re- 
duced from  six  to  four  guns  each,  leaving  but 
(24)  twenty-four  guns  in  the  brigade  instead  of 
(36)  thirty-six.  This  was,  however,  increased  to 
(28)  twenty-eight,  by  the  assignment  of  battery 
K,  Fifth  U.  S.  artillery,  Captain  Bainbridge,  with 
(4)  four  (20)  twenty-pounder  Parrott  guns,  to 
the  corps. 

During  the  occupation,  several  expeditions 
were  sent  out  in  the  country  for  forage,  a  battery 
accompanying  each;  but  meeting  with  but  slight 
opposition,  they  were  at  neither  time  engaged. 

Previous  to  these  expeditions  being  sent,  and 
while  our  supplies  were  cut  off,  the  horses  of  the 
batteries  suffered  terribly,  many  actually  dying 
from  starvation,  and  others  being  so  reduced  as 
to  render  them  utterly  unserviceable.  Almost 
an  entire  new  supply  of  horses  had  to  be  ob- 
tained. 

A  short  time  before  leaving  Atlanta,  a  still 
further  ^eduction  of  the  artillery  was  made.  Bat- 
tery K,  Fifth  U.  S.  artillery,  Captain  Bainbridge ; 
battery  I,  First  Michigan  artillery,  Captain  Smith  ; 
and  Thirteenth  New-York  independent  battery, 
Captain  Bundy,  were  relieved  from  duty  with 
the  corps  and  sent  to  Chattanooga,  leaving  but 
four  batteries,  (2)  two  twelve  pounders  and  (2) 
two  three-inch  Rodman,  of  four  guns  each. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  of  November,  the  corps 
left  Atlanta,  the  batteries  being  distributed 
through  the  column,  marching  in  this  manner 
until  reaching  the  enemy's  lines  nesw  Savanah. 
Meeting  with  but  slight  resistance  on  the  march, 
the  batteries  did  not  fire  a  gun  ;  but  twice  only 
a  section  was  placed  in  position,  the  infantry 
then  driving  back  the  enemy  until  we  reached 
their  lines,  about  four  miles  from  town,  on  the 
tenth  of  the  present  month. 

On  the  eleventh,  the  two  rifle-batteries  were 
placed  in  position,  battery  E,  Independent  Penn- 
sylvania artillery,  Captain  Sloan,  near  the  left  of 
our  line,  on  the  Savannah  River,  opposite  the 
upper  end  of  Hutchinson's  Island.  And  battery 
I,  First  New-York  artillery,  Captain  Winegar, 
opposite  Argyle  Island,  about  two  miles  above. 

At  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  twelfth 


instant,  two  gunboats  and  a  steam  transport 
made  their  appearance  above  Captain  Winegar's 
position,  coming  down  the  river. 

Captain  Winegar  opened  fire  on  them  when 
about  (2500)  two  thousand  five  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant, to  which  the  gunboats  replied,  using  guns 
of  heavy  calibre.  Captain  Winegar  succeeded  in 
disabling  the  transport-steamer  Resolute,  com- 
pelling her  to  surrender.  He  then  directed  his 
fire  to  the  others,  which  soon  turned  back,  and 
although  several  shots  were  seen  to  strike  the 
lower  one,  they  continued  up  the  river  and  out 
of  sight. 

On  the  same  day,  Captain  Sloan  fired  a  few 
shots  at  a  steamer  crossing  the  river  below  him, 
and  also  a  few  shots  into  the  city. 

On  the  sixteenth,  one  section  of  battery  I, 
First  New-York  artillery,  crossed  the  river  to 
Argyle  Island,  and  exchanged  a  few  shots  with  a 
section  of  the  enemy's  on  the  Carolina  shore. 

During  the  night  of  the  nineteenth,  this  sec- 
tion crossed  to  the  Carolina  shore  with  a  brigade 
of  infantry,  under  command  of  Colonel  Carman. 

A  few  rounds  were  fired  at  small  bodies  of  the 
enemy  during  the  twentieth. 

About  three  p.m.,  a  gunboat  came  up  from  the 
city,  and  opened  on  the  right  of  this  force  on  the 
Carolina  shore.  Captain  Sloan  was  directed  to 
open  on  her  from  his  position,  and  soon  com- 
pelled her  to  withdraw. 

During  the  nights  of  the  eighteenth,  nine- 
teenth, and  twentieth,  three  field-works  were 
constructed  for  heavy  guns — one  near  the  river, 
and  two  in  front  of  the  centre  of  General  Geary's 
line.  The  last  two  were  on  the  skirmish-line, 
and  being  within  so  short  range  of  the  enemy's 
musketry  and  artillery,  the  work  could  only  be 
done  during  the  night. 

Quite  a  number  of  casualties  occurred  among 
the  working  parties,  the  enemy  having  correct 
range  with  their  artillery,  and  using  it  freely  at 
all  times  of  the  night. 

Works  were  also  made  for  the  light  batteries, 
it  being  the  intention  to  place  them  all  on  the 
line,  and  open  simultaneously  previous  to  aD 
assault. 

(4)  Four  of  the  (6)  six  thirty-pounder  Parrott 
guns  were  placed  in  the  works  during  the  night 
of  the  twentieth,  and  the  other  two  were  being 
put  in,  when  it  was  found  that  the  enemy  had 
evacuated  in  our  front,  much  to  the  chagrin  of 
some  of  the  artillery  officers,  who  desired  to  test 
the  accuracy  and  efficiency  of  these  guns. 

On  reaching  the  city,  the  twenty-first  instant, 
about  ten  a.m.,  the  ram  Savannah  was  discovered 
near  the  Carolina  shore.  Captain  Sloan's  bat- 
tery, being  in  advance,  took  position  on  the  lower 
end  of  Bay  street,  and  opened  fire  on  her.  Some 
excellent  shots  were  made,  though  with  guns  of 
that  calibre  (three-inch)  it  is  not  probable  much 
damage  was  done  to  an  iron-clad,  as  she  was  re- 
ported to  be. 

About  half-past  four  p.m.,  Captain  De  Grass's 
battery  of  twenty-pounder  Parrott  guns  took 
position  and  opened  on  her,  firing  with  great  ac- 
curacy.    The  thirty-pounder  Parrott  guns  arriv- 
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ing  about  sunset,  also  opened  on  her,  but  being 
so  late  in  the  day,  with  what  effect  could  not  be 
ascertained.  It  was  intended  that  if  she  re- 
mained in  sight  to  open  again  on  her  early  the 
next  morning,  but  during  the  night  she  was 
blown  up. 

Owing  to  the  little  use  required  of  the  artillery, 
there  were  no  casualties  in  engagements. 

Captain  Gary  and  two  men  of  battery  C,  First 
Ohio  artillery,  were  captured  on  the  twelfth  in- 
stant on  Hutchinson's  Island,  where  they  had 
gone  to  seek  forage. 

One  enlisted  man  of  battery  E,  Pennsylvania  ar- 
tillery, died  of  disease  on  the  march  near  Madison. 

The  admirable  policy  of  having  (8)  eight  horses 
on  a  carriage  for  a  long  march  over  bad  roads 
was  clearly  demonstrated  on  this  campaign. 

The  batteries  subsisted  mainly  on  the  country 
during  the  march,  securing  principally  their  own 
supplies  and  forage. 

An  exact  account  of  the  supplies  and  forage 
obtained  cannot  be  given,  but  as  near  as  can  be 
ascertained  is  as  follows  : 

Amount  obtained  from  expeditions  sent  out 
from  Atlanta:  (46,000)  Forty-six  thousand 
pounds  of  corn,  (3000)  three  thousand  pounds 
fresh  meat,  (50)  fifty  bushels  sweet  potatoes. 

Amount  obtained  on  the  march  from  Atlanta 
to  Savannah  :  (130,000)  One  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  pounds  of  corn,  (20,000)  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  of  rice-fodder,  (10,000)  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  fresh  meat,  (500)  five  hundred 
pounds  of  flour,  (500)  five  hundred  bushels  sweet 
potatoes. 

Making  in  the  aggregate  :  (176,000)  One  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six  thousand  pounds  of  corn, 
(20,000)  twenty  thousand  pounds  of  rice-fodder, 
(13,000)  thirteen  thousand  pounds  of  fresh  meat, 
(500)  five  hundred  pounds  of  flour,  (550)  five 
hundred  and  fifty  bushels  sweet  potatoes. 

Animals  captured:  (40)  Forty  horses,  (100) 
one  hundred  mules. 

Also,  (100,000)  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  cotton  destroyed. 

The  following  amount  of  ordnance  stores  were 
destroyed  at  Milledgeville  by  Lieutenant  Shep- 
herd, ordnance  officer  artillery  brigade  Twenti- 
eth corps :  Three  thousand  five  hundred  rounds 
fixed  ammunition  for  six-pounder  and  twelve- 
pounder  guns,  twenty  thousand  rounds  infantry 
ammunition,  two  boxes  Sharp's  primers,  two 
thousand  pounds  of  powder. 

The  number  of  guns  found  abandoned  by  the 
enemy  in  their  works  in  front  of  the  Twentieth 
corps  line,  extending  from  the  Savannah  River 
to  the  railroad,  and  from  Fort  Brown  to  Fort 
Jackson  and  Lawton  battery  on  the  Carolina 
side,  beside  those  on  the  gunboats  and  ram  de- 
stroyed, is  (89)  eighty-nine,  a  list  of  which  I  send 
herewith. 

Beside  these,  a  large  number  of  light  and  heavy 
gun-carriages,  caissons,  battery-wagons,  forges. 
Also  a  large  amount  of  ammunition  was  left  here 
by  the  enemy. 

Respectfully  submitted.     J.  A.  Reynolds. 

Major  and  Chief  of  Artillery  Twentieth  Corps. 


List  of  Guns  captured  from  the  enemy  at  Sa- 
vannah, Georgia,  in  their  works  immediately 
in  front  of  the  Twentieth  army  corps,  about 
that  part  of  the  city  occupied  by  said  corps, 
and  in  the  fortifications  east  of  Savannah,  on 
the  river,  including  Forts  Brown,  Boggs,  Bar- 
ton, and  Jackson,  Lawton  Battery,  opposite 
Fort  Jackson : 


d 

Calibre. 

Condition. 

Position. 

1 

32-pdr  Blakely  rifled 

Serviceable 

Right  Cen.  Ga.  R.R. 

1 

32-pdr  smooth-bore 

H 

do.    do.    do. 

1 

32-pdr             " 

II 

do.    do.     do. 

1 

32-pdr             " 

(( 

On  Railroad. 

1 

32-pdr  Blakely  rifled 

(( 

Left  of  Cen.Ga.R.R. 

1 

6-pdr  smooth-bore,  brass 

(( 

200  yards  from  the 
main   dirt -road, 
right. 
do.    do.    do. 

1 

12-pdr             " 

Unserviceable 

2 

32-pdr             "            iron 

Serviceable 

On  the  main  dirt- 
road. 

1 

32-pdr             " 

Unserviceable 

In  an  advanced 
work  opposite  the 
right  of  General 
Geary's  line. 

1 

42-pdr  carronade 

u 

In  the  advance 
work  on  the  ri- 
ver, opposite  the 
left  of  General 
Geary's  line. 

1 

32-pdr  smooth-bore 

ct 

do.    do.    do. 

3 

6-pdr             "          brass 

Do.    except  1 

do.    do.     do. 

2 

6-pdr             "            iron 

Unserviceable 

do.     do.    do. 

2 

32-pdr             " 

IC 

In  second  work  on 
the  river. 

1 

24-pdr             " 

Serviceable 

On  right  of  R.R. 

1 

42-pdr  carronade 

II 

do.    do.     do. 

1 

24-pdr  smooth-bore 

it 

On  left  of  R.R. 

1 

24-pdr             " 

II 

On  levee. 

1 

32-pdr  Blakely 

41 

At   the  Town    Ar- 

1 

6-pdr  rifled 

II 

St*  Hell* 

do.    do.    do. 

3 

32-pdr    smooth-bore 

«( 

Water-battery    op- 
posite Fort  Jack- 
son, 
do.     do.     do. 

2 

10-inch  columbiads 

(i 

1 

8-inch           " 

(( 

do.     do.    do. 

1 

32-pdr  rifled  gun 

II 

Lawton  battery  on 
Carolina  shore, 
opposite  Fort 
Jackson. 

1 

32-pdr  smooth-bore 

II 

do.    do.    do. 

2 

10-inch  columbiads 

It 

do.    do.    do. 

1 

8-inch           F» 

(C 

do.    do.    do. 

2 

24-pdr  smooth-bores 

K 

Fort  Brown. 

6 

32-pdr               " 

l| 

do. 

3 

6-pdr   rifled 

M 

do. 

1 

24-pdr  howitzer 

tc 

do. 

1 

42-pdr  carronade 

(C 

do. 

2 

8-inch  columbiads 

(( 

do. 

8 

32-pdr  smooth-bores 

II 

Fort  Boggs. 

4 

32-pdr               " 

i( 

Fort  Jackson. 

1 

32-pdr  rifled 

(I 

do. 

2 

10-inch  mortars 

(( 

do. 

5 

8-inch  columbiads 

(1 

do. 

1 

24-pdr  howitzer 

(( 

do. 

2 

10-inch  columbiads 

(( 

do. 

5 

32-pdr  rifled  guns 

II 

Fort  Barton. 

2 

12-pdr  Blakely 

(I 

do. 

4 

8-inch  columbiads 

It 

do. 

3 

6-pdr  rifled  guns 

Unserviceable 

do. 

1 

10-inch  columbiad 

Serviceable 

do. 

RECAPITULATION. 

6  (six)  6-pounder  rifled  guns. 

4  (four)  6-pounder  smooth-bore  guns,  brass, 

2  (two)  6-pounder  "        "         "      iron. 

2  (two)  12-pounder  Blakely  " 
4  (four)  24-pounder  howitzers. 

3  (three)  24-pounders  smooth-bore  guns. 
19  (nineteen)  32-pounder     u        "         " 
21  (twenty-one)  32-pounder  rifled 

1  (one)  32-pounder  Blakely 


it 
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3  (three)  42-pounder  carronades. 
3  (three)  10-inch  mortars. 
13  (thirteen)  8-inch  columbiads. 
7  (seven)  10-inch  " 

1  (one)  12-pounder  smooth-bore. 


76 
13- 


89 


89  Serviceable, 

Unserviceable, 
Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  A.  Reynolds, 

Major  and  Chief  of  Artillery, 
Twentieth  Corps. 

CAPTAIN    WINEGAR'S    REPORTS. 

Headquarters  Battery  I,  First  New-York  Light  ) 
Artillery,  Savannah,  Ga.,  Dec.  24, 1864.        j 

Lieutenant  W.  H.  Mickle,  Acting  Assistant 
Adjutant- General,  Artillery  Brigade,  Twen- 
tieth Army  Corps : 

Lieutenant:  In  compliance  to  circular  from 
headquarters,  Chief  of  Artillery,  Twentieth  corps, 
dated  December  twenty-third,  1864,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  the  following :  On  the  second 
day  of  September,  1864,  the  battery  entered  At- 
lanta, Georgia,  and  took  position  in  the  abandoned 
works  of  the  enemy,  remaining  there  until  about 
the  tenth  day  of  September,  when  we  moved  in 
the  south-eastern  part  of  the  city,  and  went  into 
camp  together  with  the  artillery  of  the  corps, 
where  we  remained  until  the  morning  of  October 
twenty-first,  when  I  was  ordered  to  accompany 
a  foraging  expedition  under  Colonel  Dustin,  com- 
manding Third  division,  Twentieth  corps.  Start- 
ing at  daylight  of  the  same  day,  and  moving  in 
the  direction  of  Lithonia,  a  small  station  on  the 
Georgia  Railroad,  passing  through  the  town  of 
Decatur,  at  sundown  we  went  into  camp  on  a 
large  plantation,  formerly  owned  by  Clark,  and 
known  as  Clark's  plantation,  about  fifteen  miles 
from  Atlanta.  Remaining  here  until  the  evening 
of  the  twenty-third,  we  succeeded  in  loading 
about  nine  hundred  wagons  with  forage  and  pro- 
visions within  a  radius  of  five  miles.  About  dark 
the  train  was  put  in  motion  leading  to  Atlanta  by 
Colonel  Dustin,  my  battery  acting  as  rear-guard 
as  far  as  Decatur,  where  we  arrived  about  four 
o'clock  a.m.  On  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
fourth,  about  seven  o'clock  a.m.,  we  again  started 
for  Atlanta,  acting  as  advance-guard,  where  we 
arrived  about  ten  o'clock  a.m.,  went  into  camp 
in  our  old  camping-ground,  where  we  remained 
until  the  morning  of  November  thirteenth,  when 
we  were  ordered  by  Major  J.  A.  Reynolds  to  re- 
port to  Brigadier-General  Geary,  commanding 
Second  division,  Twentieth  corps,  as  the  enemy 
were  making  demonstrations,  both  with  artillery 
and  dismounted  cavalry,  on  our  lines  around 
Atlanta,  but  in  both  of  the  above  expeditions 
there  was  no  expenditure  of  ammunition  or  any 
casualties  in  my  command. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth  day  of  Novem- 
ber Atlanta  was  evacuated  by  the  Federal  forces, 
my  battery  moving  with  the  troops  of  the  Twen- 
tieth corps  in  the  direction  of  Savannah.  When 
within  about  twelve  miles  from  Savannah,  on  the 
afternoon  of  December  ninth,  we  encountered 
two  small  redoubts  on  the  Augusta  dirt-road, 


occupied  both  by  the  enemy's  artillery  and  in- 
fantry. One  section  of  my  battery  under  Lieuten- 
ant Scott  was  immediately  thrown  forward  and 
put  in  position,  with  a  range  of  about  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  yards.  The  troops  of  the  First 
division,  Twentieth  corps,  were  immediately  de- 
ployed, and  scattered  the  enemy  without  the  use 
of  artillery. 

On  the  morning  of  the  eleventh  day  of  Decem- 
ber, Major  J.  A.  Reynolds  again  directed  me  to 
move  my  battery  on  the  Savannah  River,  with 
the  Twenty-second  Wisconsin  infantry  as  sup- 
port, it  being  reported  that  the  enemy's  gunboats 
had  made  their  appearance.  On  the  morning 
of  the  twelfth  day  of  December,  about  eight 
o'clock,  the  enemy's  gunboats  made  their  ap- 
pearance, which  afterward  proved  to  be  the 
Macon,  armed  with  four  sixty-four-pounder  rifle- 
guns  and  two  thirty-two  pounder  howitzers,  also 
the  gunboat  Samson,  armed  with  two  thirty- 
two  pounder  howitzers,  with  their  tender,  (Reso- 
lute,) a  small  steamer.  After  an  engagement  of 
about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  from  two  thou- 
sand four  hundred  to  two  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred yards,  they  were  forced  to  retire  up  the 
river  leaving  their  tender  behind  disabled,  to- 
gether with  her  officers  and  crew,  numbering 
about  thirty,  our  expenditure  of  ammunition 
being  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  rounds. 

On  the  morning  of  December  sixteenth,  one  sec- 
tion, under  Lieutenant  Scott,  was  thrown  over  the 
river  on  Argyle  Island,  and  immediately  intrench- 
ed themselves.  On  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth 
engaged  a  section  of  rebel  artillery  on  South- 
Carolina  shore.  After  firing  thirteen  rounds, 
silenced  their  guns,  at  a  distance  of  one  thousand 
five  hundred  yards,  with  no  casualties.  On  the 
morning  of  the  nineteenth,  a  regiment  of  rebel 
cavalry  made  their  appearance  about  two  thou- 
sand two  hundred  yards'  distance,  on  the  South- 
Carolina  shore.  After  firing  three  rounds  case- 
shot  they  withdrew  out  of  range.  During  the 
day,  Lieutenant  Scott  was  relieved  by  Lieutenant 
Freeman,  whom  I  gave  command  of  the  four  three- 
inch  guns,  having  received  from  Lieutenant  Shep- 
perd  a  battery  of  six  thirty-pounder  Parrott  guns, 
needing  him  to  see  that  works  were  built  prepa- 
tory  to  moving  the  light  battery  in  front  of  the 
enemy's  works  on  Augusta  road.  During  the 
night  Lieutenant  Freeman  was  ordered  by  Colonel 
Carman,  commanding  brigade,  First  division, 
Twentieth  corps,  to  cross  the  river  to  the  South- 
Carolina  shore  and  report  to  Colonel  Cogswell, 
commanding  Second  Massachusetts  infantry. 
Went  into  position,  built  works,  which  were  com- 
pleted late  in  the  morning  of  the  twentieth.  Dur- 
ing the  day  the  section  was  ordered  by  Colonel 
Cogswell  to  fire  at  different  objects,  using  thirty- 
two  rounds  ammunition,  with  no  casualties.  One 
section  of  the  thirty-pounder  battery,  under  Lieu- 
tenant Adle,  was  placed  in  position  in  Fort  No. 
One,  to  reply  to  one  of  the  rebel  gunboats,  which 
had  been  reported  advancing  up  the  river  from 
Savannah.  During-  the  night  of  the  twentieth,  the 
remaining  four  guns  of  heavy  battery  were  placed 
in  position  in  Forts  Nos.  Two  and  Three.     Early 
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in  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first,  it  was  discov- 
ered that  the  enemy  had  evacuated  the  night  be- 
fore, when  one  section  of  light  battery  was  or- 
dered forward,  under  Lieutenant  Scott,  who  en- 
tered the  town  about  ten  o'clock ;  also  the  section 
under  Lieutenant  Freeman  was  directed  to  cross 
the  river  to  the  Georgia  shore,  and  join  me  at 
Savannah,  but  owing  to  high  wind  and  tide  he 
was  unable  to  cross.  During  the  day  the  heavy 
battery  was  ordered  forward,  and  arrived  about 
sundown,  and  was  put  into  position  at  the  foot 
of  Bay  street,  bearing  on  the  rebel  ram  Savannah, 
firing  thirteen  rounds  with  good  effect,  with  no 
casualties.  On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-second, 
found  the  ram  had  been  blown  up  during  the 
night.  The  heavy  battery  was  taken  out  of  posi- 
tion and  brought  up  at  the  head  of  Huntingdon 
street,  and  parked  with  Lieutenant  Scott's  sec- 
tion ;  about  seven  o'clock  p.m.,  the  section  under 
Lieutenant  Freeman  arrived,  and  parked  with  the 
rest  of  battery,  where  we  now  remain. 

Tabular  Statement  showing  the  expenditure  of 
ammunition  and  casualties  during  the  recent 
campaign  just  closed. 


Expenditure  of  Ammunition. 
Ten-Pounder. 

Case  Shot. 

Fuse  Shell. 
47 

•      12 

9 

Perc.  Shell. 

Total. 

Date. 

29 

13 

3 

10 

•• 

62 

io 

Thirty-Pou 
1         4 

138 

13 

3 

32 

nder. 

13 

December  12,  1864. 
18,     " 
"         19,     " 
20,     " 

|        "          21,     " 

Casualties,  none. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
Charles  E.  Winegar, 

Captain  First  New-York  Artillery. 

Headquarters  Battery  I,  First  New-York  j 
Artillery,  Savannah,  G-a.,  December  25,  1864.         j 

Lieutenant  W.  H.  MicMe,  Acting  Assistant  Ad- 
jutant-General, Artillery  Brigade,  Twentieth 
Army  Corps: 

Lieutenant  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the 
following  list  of  captured  animals  and  forage 
from  the  enemy  during  the  recent  campaign  just 
closed :  fifteen  horses,  fifteen  mules,  five  hundred 
bushels  corn,  two  tons  corn  fodder,  eight  tons 
rice  in  sheaf,  fifty  bushels  sweet  potatoes,  four 
hundred  pounds  flour.  Ten  horses  and  fifteen 
mules  turned  over  to  Quartermaster's  Depart- 
ment ;  five  horses  abandoned. 

Charles  E.  Winegar, 

Captain  First  New-York  Artillery,  commanding  Battery  I. 
LIEUTENANT  NEWKIRK'S  REPORT. 

•Headquarters  Battery  M,  First  New- York  J 
Artillery,  Savannah,  Ga.,  December  23,  1864.        J" 

Lieutenant  W.  H.  MicMe,  Acting  Assistant  Ad- 
jutant-General, Artillery,     Twentieth  Army 
Corps : 

Lieutenant  :  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  on 
the  second  day  of  September,  1864,  the  battery 
entered  Atlanta,  taking  position  in  a  fort,  on  De- 
catur street,  near  rolling-mills,  from  which  place 


it  moved  on  the  fifteenth  September  into  park  on 
north  side  of  city. 

On  the  sixteenth  October  marched  with  troops 
of  the  Second  division,  General  Geary  command- 
ing, on  forage  expedition  ;  also  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  October,  with  troops  of  First  division,  Col- 
onel Robinson  commanding ;  capturing,  for  use  of 
command,  in  both  expeditions,  sixty  bushels  corn, 
and  a  quantity  of  corn -fodder. 

The  battery  remained  in  park  until  November 
fifteenth,  expending  no  ammunition,  and  meeting 
with  no  casualties. 

On  the  fifteenth  November,  the  battery  moved 
from  Atlanta  with  troops  of  the  left  wing,  army 
of  Georgia,  marching  with  it  until  the  occupation 
of  Savannah,  expending  no  ammunition,  and 
meeting  with  no  casualties. 

With  the  exception  of  dry  rations,  (sugar,  cof- 
fee, etc.,)  the  command  subsisted  entirely  on  the 
country.  During  the  march,  the  animals  were 
fed  two  thousand  bushels  of  corn,  besides  corn- 
fodder,  etc.  There  were  some  twenty-five  mules 
turned  in  through  Chief  Artillery,  Twentieth 
army  corps,  to  Captain  Schoeninger,  Assistant- 
Quartermaster,  for  which  a  less  number  were  re- 
ceived. 

The  following  is  a  recapitulation  of  forage  and 
animals  captured  on  march  :  Bushels  of  corn 
captured,  two  thousand ;  number  of  horses  cap- 
tured, one  ;  number  of  mules  captured,  one. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

E.  P.  Newkirk, 

First  Lieutenant,  Commanding   Battery  M,  First  New-York 
Artillery. 

CAPTAIN  SLOAN'S   REPORT. 

Headquarters  Independent  Battery  E,  Pennsylvania  ) 
Artillery,  Savannah,  Ga.,  December  26, 1864.         J 

Lieutenant  W.  H.  MicMe,  Acting  Assistant  Ad- 
jutant-General, Artillery  Brigade,  Twentieth 
Army  Corps : 

Lieutenant  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  report  of  operations  of  this  battery 
from  the  occupation  of  Atlanta,  September  se- 
cond, 1864,  until  the  present  time. 

From  the  occupation  of  the  city  until  Novem- 
ber fifteenth,  the  battery  was  parked  with  other 
batteries  of  the  corps,  in  the  north-eastern  part  of 
the  city,  with  the  exception  of  two  weeks  imme- 
diately succeeding  its  capture,  when  we  were 
stationed  in  the  works  on  East-Point  railroad. 
Battery  took  part  in  foraging  expedition,  under 
Colonel  Robinson,  Eighty-second  Ohio  volunteer 
infantry,  October  sixteenth,  going  as  far  as  Flat 
Rock  Shoals,  on  South  River.  In  the  expedition 
were  probably  six  hundred  wagons,  which  were 
all  filled  with  corn  and  fodder.  One  section  of 
battery  accompanied  another  expedition,  under 
General  Geary,  October  twenty-sixth,  proceeding 
in  direction  of  Lithonia,  on  Georgia  Railroad. 
From  these  and  other  expeditions  from  Atlanta, 
we  received  in  all  about  seven  thousand  (7000) 
pounds  corn  for  the  animals  of  the  battery.  We 
moved  from  Atlanta  November  fifteenth,  taking 
the  Augusta  road.  One  man  died  of  disease, 
November  eighteenth,  near  Madison.  From  this 
date  until  arriving  in  front  of  Savannah,  Decern- 
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ber  tenth,  nothing  worthy  of  note  in  a  report 
transpired.  December  thirteenth,  nineteen  rounds 
of  ammunition  were  expended,  mostly  thrown 
into  the  city.  Twenty  rounds  were  fired  on  the 
twentieth,  at  a  boat  which  had  moved  up  from 
the  city,  and  was  annoying  our  troops  on  Hutch- 
inson's Island.  Battery  moved  into  Savannah, 
December  twenty-first.  One  hundred  and  twen- 
ty rounds  were  expended  on  morning  of  twenty- 
first,  in  endeavoring  to  drive  off  the  enemy  from 
a  boat  on  the  river,  from  which  they  were  un- 
loading supplies.  On  afternoon  of  same  day 
battery  was  moved  to  "West  Broad  street,  where 
it  is  now  parked.  On  the  march  from  Atlanta 
there  were  picked  up  by  my  command  about 
eight  horses  and  fifteen  mules,  in  all  twenty- 
three  animals.  The  stock  worn  out  on  the  march 
was  turned  into  Quartermaster's  department. 

On  the  inarch,  the  animals  were  subsisted  en- 
tirely off  the  country,  as  were  also  the  men  to  a 
great  extent.  The  amount  of  forage  used  by  my 
command  would  foot  up  about  fifty  thousand 
(50,000)  pounds.  This,  with  what  we  secured 
from  expeditions  sent  out  from  Atlanta,  would 
make  a  total  of  fifty-seven  thousand  (57,000) 
pounds  corn  taken  from  the  country. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

TnoMAS  S.  Sloan, 

Captain  Independent  Battery  E,  Pennsylvania  Artillery. 

Recapitulation  :  Died  of  disease :  enlisted  man, 
one.  Animals  picked  up :  eight  horses,  fifteen 
mules.  Amount  of  forage  captured,  fifty -seven 
thousand  pounds.  Ammunition,  number  rounds 
expended,  one  hundred  and  fifty-four. 

LIEUTENANT    STEPHENS'S   REPORT. 

Headquarters  Battery  C,  First  Ohio  Light  j 
Artillery,  Savannah,  Ga.,  December  24,  1864.        f 

Lieutenant  :  I  have  the  honor  of  submitting 
the  following  report  of  operations  of  battery  C, 
First  Ohio  light  artillery,  during  the  time  from 
the  occupation  of  Atlanta  to  the  present  date. 

On  the  second  day  of  September,  1864,  the 
battery  moved  into  the  city  of  Atlanta,  and  took 
position  in  a  fort  to  the  south  and  west  of  the 
city.  On  the  twelfth  of  the  month  left  this  po- 
sition, and  went  into  camp  with  the  other  bat- 
teries of  the  brigade  to  the  west  of  the  city, 
where  it  lay  until  the  twenty-first  day  of  Octo- 
ber, when  it  formed  part  of  the  guard  of  the  for- 
aging expedition,  which  went  out  that  day,  under 
command  of  Colonel  Dustin,  commanding  Third 
division,  Twentieth  army  corps,  and  was  absent 
four  days,  returning  to  camp  on  the  twenty- 
fourth.  During  the  expedition  I  procured  two 
large  loads  of  corn,  and  about  one  thousand 
pounds  pork,  three  hundred  pounds  mutton,  and 
fifteen  bushels  potatoes.  Previous  to  this,  two 
wagons  were  sent  at  two  different  times,  and 
once  after,  three  wagons,  procuring,  during  the 
several  expeditions  sent  out,  about  two  hundred 
~d  seventy  bushels  corn,  two  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds  meat,  and  thirty  bushels  pota- 
toes. 

During  the  time  that  the  battery  lay  in  camp, 
it  was  put  in  good  order,  carriages  painted,  har- 


ness oiled,  and  by  the  fifteenth  of  October  was 
in  every  way  ready  for  the  field,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  horses  and  mules,  which,  on  account  of 
scarcity  of  forage,  became  very  much  reduced  in 
flesh,  and  a  majority  of  them  died  from  starva- 
tion. 

On  the  second  day  of  November,  I  received  a 
new  lot  of  horses  and  mules,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  fifteenth  moved  out  of  the  city,  on  the 
Decatur  road,  with  the  Twentieth  army  corps, 
with  which  we  marched  during  the  Savannah 
campaign,  and  arrived  in  front  of  the  enemy's 
works  around  the  city,  on  the  tenth  day  of  De- 
cember. On  the  twelfth,  by  order  of  Major  Rey- 
nolds, the  battery  was  moved  on  the  river-bank, 
opposite  the  head  of  Hutchinson's  Island.  From 
the  commencing  of  the  campaign  to  this  date,  the 
battery  was  commanded  by  Captain  W.  B.  Gary, 
who  was  captured  on  Hutchinson's  Island  the 
twelfth,  with  two  enlisted  men.  The  battery 
then  fell  to  my  command. 

On  the  fourteenth  instant,  by  command  of  Ma- 
jor Reynolds,  I  sent  Lieutenant  King,  with  a  sec- 
tion, to  report  to  Colonel  Robinson,  commanding 
Third  brigade,  First  division,  at  Cherokee  Hill. 

The  balance  of  battery  kept  its  position  on  the 
river  until  eleven  o'clock  a.m.,  on  the  twentieth 
instant,  when  I  received  orders  to  move  my  bat- 
tery, except  the  section  at  Cherokee  Hill,  to  the 
city  of  Savannah,  where  I  arrived  at  three  p.m., 
and  went  into  camp  on  the  west  end  of  Roberts 
street,  where  the  battery  now  lies. 

During  the  campaign,  the  command  has  con- 
sumed about  the  following  amount  of  forage  and 
supplies :  ninety  thousand  pounds  corn,  thirty 
thousand  pounds  fodder,  three  hundred  bushels 
sweet  potatoes,  seven  thousand  pounds  fresh 
meat ;  and  has  captured  fifteen  horses  and 
twenty-eight  mules ;  picked  up  seven  negroes ; 
and  destroyed  thirty -five  thousand  pounds  cotton. 

On  leaving  Atlanta,  there  were  eighty-four 
horses  and  thirty-four  mules  in  the  command. 

There  have  been  two  horses  and  eighteen  mules 
turned  over  to  Captain  Schoeningcr,  and  eight 
mules  to  Captain  McKell,  Ordnance  Officer,  Third 
division,  Twentieth  army  corps,  and  one  horse 
died,  leaving  with  the  command,  at  this  present 
date,  eighty-eight  horses  and  thirty-six  mules. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  B.  Stephens, 

First  Lieutenant,  Commanding  Battery  C,  First  Ohio  Light 
Artillery. 

Wm.  H.  Mickle, 

Lieutenant  and  A.  A.  A.  G.  Artillery,  Twentieth  Army  Corps. 

COLONEL  BUELL'S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Pontoniers,  Left  Wing,  Army  of  Goroia,  ) 
Savannah,  Ga.,  January  7,  1865.      f 

Colonel  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  operations  of  my  command 
during  the  campaign  from  Atlanta  to  Savannah, 
Georgia. 

November  13.  —  My  command  destroyed  the 
railroad  bridge  over  the  Chattahoochee  River, 
near  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

14th.  Moved  my  command  to  and  encamped 
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within   the  city  limits,  and  equipped  the  same 
with  twenty  days'  rations  and  forage. 

15th.  In  accordance  with  orders,  sent  one  half 
of  my  train — four  hundred  and  forty  (440)  feet 
of  bridge,  complete — and  four  companies  of  my 
regiment,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Moore,  with  the  Twentieth  corps.  The  remain- 
der of  my  train,  with  six  companies,  commanded 
by  myself,  marched  from  Atlanta  the  morning 
of  the  sixteenth,  with  the  Fourteenth  corps,  mov- 
ing on  the  Decatur  road. 

17th.  After  a  march  of  twenty  miles,  threw  two 
bridges  (one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  each)  over 
Yellow  River. 

18th.  In  the  afternoon  took  up  one  of  my 
bridges,  moved  it  forward  to  the  Ulcofauhatchee, 
where  it  was  re-thrown.  The  remaining  bridge 
over  Yellow  River  being  ordered  forward  under 
charge  of  Major  Downey,  reached  my  camp  late 
in  the  night. 

19th.  Dismantled  the  bridge  over  the  Ulcofau- 
hatchee, and  marched  eighteen  miles,  during  the 
day. 

20th,  21st,  and  22d,  were  passed  in  march- 
ing. 

23d.  Reached  and  encamped  in  the  city  of  Mil- 
ledgeville. 

24th.  Marched  at  nine  o'clock  a.m.,  moving  on 
the  road  to  Sandersville. 

25th.  Moved  forward  a  few  miles  to  Buffalo 
Creek.  Over  this  stream  we  threw  a  pontoon- 
bridge,  and  also  built  one  small  trestle-bridge 
during  the  night. 

26th.  Took  up  the  pontoon-bridge  and  marched 
the  same  day  to  Sandersville,  a  distance  of  ten 
miles. 

27th.  Sent  Major  Downey  with  two  companies 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  of  bridge,  to 
report  to  General  Baird,  whose  division  marched 
on  the  extreme  left  flank.  The  remainder  of  my 
command  moved  on  the  river  road  from  Louis- 
ville, with  Generals  Carlin's  and  Morgan's  divi- 
sions of  the  Fourteenth  corps. 

28th.  Continued  our  march  to  Louisville ; 
reached  there  the  same  evening.  Found  Colonel 
Moore's  bridge  thrown  over  the  large  Ogeechee, 
and  Major  Downey's  thrown  over  the  small  Ogee- 
chee River,  near  Louisville.  Finished  corduroy- 
ing the  swamps  on  either  side  of  the  Ogeechee 
River.  We  remained  in  camp  near  Louisville 
until  the  afternoon  of  December  first. 

December  1. — Marched  at  ten  o'clock  p.m.,  go- 
ing a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  on  the  road  to 
Millen. 

2d.  Continued  our  march  the  whole  day. 
3d.  In  the  morning  threw  two  bridges  ;  one 
over  Buckhead  Creek,  and  also  one  over  Rose- 
bury  Creek.  Took  the  same  bridge  up  in  the 
evening,  and  marched  six  miles  on  the  road  to 
Jacksonboro. 

4th.  Marched  all  day,  and  camped  near  Lump- 
kin Station,  on  the  Waynesboro  Railroad. 

5th.  Marched  twelve  miles,  and  camped  on 
Beaver  Dam  Creek,  and  by  ten  o'clock  at  night, 
we  built  one  trestle-bridge  over  Beaver  Dam  Creek 
for  Generals  Baird  and  Kilpatrick. 


6th.  Marched  seventeen  miles. 

7th.  Marched  twenty-five  miles,  reaching  Eb- 
enezer  Creek ;  commenced  building  a  trestle- 
bridge  over  Ebenezer  Creek,  working  my  men 
all  night. 

8th.  Finished  the  trestle-bridge  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  also  threw  a  pontoon-bridge  over  Lock- 
mer  Creek,  four  miles  in  advance. 

9th.  Took  up  both  bridges,  and  moved  forward 
during  the  night  toward  Savannah. 

10th.  Continued  our  march. 

11th.  Marched  six  miles  and  camped  near  the 
Savannah  River,  within  six  miles  of  Savannah 
City.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Moore  reported  and 
rejoined  my  command,  with  his  detachment. 

12th,  13th,  14th,  15th,  16th,  and  17th.  Re- 
mained in  camp,  idle. 

18th.  Made  seven  hundred  (700)  fascines  dur- 
ing the  day,  night,  and  part  of  the  nineteenth. 

20th.  Received  orders  to  throw  a  pontoon-bridge 
from  Argyle  Island  to  the  main  South-Carolina 
shore.  Worked  all  night  boating  my  material  to 
the  point,  and  had  the  bridge  half  completed, 
when  orders  were  received  to  take  it  up  and 
march  into  Savannah  on  the  morning,  December 
twenty-first,  1864. 

My  command,  consisting  of  about  nine  hundred 
men  and  six  hundred  mules,  started  from  Atlanta 
with  four  days'  forage  and  twenty  days'  rations. 
My  men  and  mules  lived  well  throughout  the 
whole  campaign,  and  had  been  in  Savannah  sev- 
eral days  before  we  drew  rations  from  the  United 
States  Government.  My  entire  command  was  in 
better  condition  when  it  arrived  in  Savannah,  than 
when  it  left  Atlanta. 

Before  closing  this  report,  I  desire  to  tender 
my  thanks  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Moore  and  Ma- 
jor Downey,  each  of  whom  ably  commanded  de- 
tachments of  the  regiment,  displaying  a  degree 
of  energy  and  perseverance  entitling  them  to  spe- 
cial noti'ce.  Captains  James  W.  Smith  and  C. 
C.  Whiting  rendered  very  important  services  in 
their  positions  as  commanders  of  pontoon  sec- 
tions. 

Captain  Wood  Tousey,  Commissary  ;  Lieuten- 
ant Zach.  Jones,  Aid-de-Camp ;  Lieutenant  Horace 
Hall,  Aid-de-Camp  ;  and  Lieutenant  Henry  Tor- 
rence,  Acting  Assistant  Quartermaster,  deserve 
credit  for  their  energy  and  promptness. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  state  that  great  credit 
is  due  the  officers  and  men  of  the  regiment,  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  conducted  themselves 
throughout  the  entire  campaign ;  although,  many 
times,  after  a  hard  day's  march,  they  have  had 
bridges  to  build  or  roads  to  repair,  they  were  al- 
ways on  hand. 

Praise  is  likewise  due  my  officers  and  men,  for 
the  good  discipline  retained  throughout  the  ne- 
tire  march. 

For  the  particulars  of  the  operations  of  Colonel 
Moore's  detachment,  I  refer  you  to  his  report, 
herein  inclosed. 

Recapitulation :  Corduroyed  two  thousand 
yards  ;  pontoon-bridge,  by  day,  six  hundred  and 
ninety  feet ;  trestle-bridge,  by  day,  two  hundred 
and  sixty  feet ;  trestle-bridge,  by  night,  one  thou- 
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sand  and  thirty  feet ;  fascines  made,  seven  hun- 
dred ;  mules,  six  hundred  ;  men,  nine  hundred. 
I  am,   General,  very  respectfully,  your  obedi- 
ent servant,  George  P.  Buell, 

Colonel  Commanding. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  H.  C.  Rodgers, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General,  Left  Wing,  Army  of  Georgia. 
LIEUTENANT-COLONEL   MOORE'S    REPORT. 

Headquarters  Fifty-eighth  Indiana  Volunteers,  ) 
Pontonibrs,  Savannah,  Ga.,  January  6,  1865.      ) 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report  of  the  amount  of  bridging  done  by  that 
portion  of  the  Fifty-eighth  Indiana  volunteers  un- 
der my  .command,  during  the  late  campaign  from 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  to  this  point  : 

My  command  consisted  of  four  companies  of 
the  Fifty-eighth  Indiana  volunteers.  Effective 
force,  two  hundred  and  twenty  men,  exclusive  of 
teamsters  and  a  train  of  forty-one  wagons,  includ- 
ing baggage  and  supply-train,  and  hauled  about 
four  hundred  and  forty  feet  of  pontoon-bridge. 

November  15. — At  seven  a.m.,  in  accordance 
with  orders  received,  I  moved  my  train  out  on 
the  Decatur  road,  reporting  to  Brigadier-General 
Williams,  commanding  Twentieth  army  corps. 
I  remained  with  this  corps  during  the  campaign. 

I  had  no  bridging  to  do  until  we  reached  Little 
River,  twelve  miles  north  of  Milledgeville. 

20th.  We  put  a  pontoon-bridge  across  Little 
River,  of  ten  boats,  making  two  hundred  and  twen- 
ty feet  of  bridge,  during  the  night  of  the  twentieth 
November. 

24th.  We  put  a  pontoon-bridge  across  the  chan- 
nel of  Buffalo  Creek.  This  bridge  took  three 
boats,  and  was  eighty  feet  in  length.  I  also  re- 
paired five  bridges  at  this  point,  by  repairing  the 
trestles  that  had  been  burned  off,  and  using  balk 
and  chess  for  covering.  These  bridges  were  three 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  length.  I  also  repaired 
two  bridges  at  the  same  flat  or  swamp,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  in  length,  using  timber  pro- 
cured from  the  woods,  making  the  whole  length 
of  bridging  at  this  point  five  hundred  and  sixty 
feet. 

28th.  We  reached  Ogeechee  River  about  one 
p.m.,  and  found  the  bridge  across  the  river  burn- 
ed, and  seven  others  across  the  swamp,  which 
was  near  three  fourths  of  a  mile  in  width.  I  put 
a  pontoon-bridge  across  the  river,  using  five  boats, 
and  making  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  of  bridge. 
I  also  set  my  men  at  work  and  cut  a  new  road 
across  the  swamp,  which  we  had  to  corduroy 
from  the  river  through  the  entire  swamp. 

29th.  During  the  night  we  built  two  small  tres- 
rle-bridges,  sixty-five  feet  in  length,  across  Big 
Creek,  three  miles  south  of  Louisville.  From 
this  on  we  had  no  more  pontoon-bridges  to  lay  ; 
but  we  travelled  through  a  country  that  was  very 
level  and  swampy,  and  I  had  one  hundred  of  my 
men  daily  detailed,  under  charge  of  Captain  Wil- 
liam E.  Chappall,  of  this  regiment,  to  march  in 
advance  as  pioneers,  to  corduroy  swamps  and 
repair  bridges,  and  clear  out  the  timber  which 


On  the  tenth  of  December  we  reached  a  point 
five  miles  from  Savannah,  and  on  the  thirteenth, 
I  received  orders  to  report  to  Colonel  Buell,  then 
commanding  the  other  section  of  the  train. 

Recapitulation  :  Whole  number  of  pontoon- 
boats  put  down,  eighteen ;  making  four  hundred 
and  ten  feet  of  bridge  ;  balk  and  chess  used  to 
build  bridges  on  trestles,  three  hundred  and  sixty 
feet ;  trestle-bridges  built,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  feet ;  total,  nine  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  feet.     Respectfully  submitted. 

Joseph  Moore, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Fifty-eighth  Indiana  Volunteers,  Command- 
ing Section  Pontoon  Train,  Left  Wing,  Array  of  Georgia. 

OPEEATIONS  AT  ATLANTA,  GEORGIA. 
COLONEL  COGSWELL'S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Second  Massachusetts  Infantry,    } 
Savannah,  Ga.,  December  26,  1864.  ) 

Lieutenant-  Colonel  H.  W.  Perkins,  Assistant-Ad- 
jutant-General,  Twentieth  Army  Corps: 
Colonel  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  operations  of  my  command 
while  stationed  at  the  post  of  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
Upon  the  occupation  of  that  city  by  the  Twen- 
tienth  corps,  September  second,  1864,  I  was  di- 
rected by  Major-Gen eral  Slocum,  commanding 
the  corps,  to  encamp  m}'  regiment  in  the  citjr, 
and  assume  command  of  the  post ;  and  by  spe- 
cial orders  number  seventy-four,  extract  four, 
headquarters  Twentieth  corps,  September  fifth, 
1864,  I  was  detailed  to  the  same  command,  and 
the  Second  Massachusetts  infantry,  the  One 
Hundred  and  Eleventh  Pennsylvania  infantry, 
and  the  Thirty-third  Massachusetts  infantry, 
were  ordered  to  report  to  me  for  duty. 

These  regiments  were  stationed  as  follows  : 
The  Second  Massachusetts  infantry,  Captain 
R.  B.  Brown  commanding,  at  the  "City  Hall 
Park  ;"  the  One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Pennsyl- 
vania infantry,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Thomas  M. 
Walker  commanding,  at  the  "City  Park;"  and 
the  Thirty-third  Massachusetts  infantry,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Ryder,  afterward  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Duane,  commanding,  on  McDonough 
street,  near  the  City  Hall. 

The  duties  of  this  command  were  to  protect 
and  guard  all  public  and  private  property  in  the 
city,  and  to  patrol  the  streets  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  order,  and  arresting  all  offenders 
and  unauthorized  persons  in  the  city. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  F.  Morse,  Second  Massa- 
chusetts infantry,  was  detailed  as  Provost-Mar- 
shal of  the  post ;  Captain  James  M.  Wells,  One 
Hundred  and  Eleventh  Pennsylvania  infantry,  as 
commandant  of  convalescent  and  receiving  camp  ; 
Lieutenant  John  A..  Fox,  Second  Massachusetts 
infantry,  as  Post  Adjutant ;  and  Lieutenant  Peter 
Sears,  Thirty-third  Massachusetts  infantry,  as 
Street  Commissioner. 

The  duties  of  the  Post  Provost-Marshal  were 
to  regulate  the  city  patrol,  to  take  charge  of  all 
prisoners,  the  general  charge  of  all  citizens,  and 


had  been  felled  in  the  roads  at  every  swamp  by^j#o  seize  all  cotton  and  tobacco,  as  well  as  many 
the   enemy.      There   were  a  good   many  small  [other  minor  duties  ;  while  those  of  Captain  Wells 
bridges  built,  not,  however,  worth  reporting.         I  were  to  receive  all  enlisted  men  that  might  come 
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or  be  sent  to  him  ;  to  provide  them  with  rations  ; 
recording  their  names,  companies,  regiments, 
and  corps ;  and  to  promptly  forward  them  to 
their  proper  commands,  as  well  as  to  receive  and 
properly  care  for  all  escaped  prisoners  of  war. 

The  duties  of  the  Post  Adjutant,  in  addition 
to  the  regular  duties  of  his  department,  were 
those  of  keeping  records  of  all  the  different  de- 
tachments of  the  army  in  the  city,  examining  all 
leaves  of  absence  and  furloughs,  and  giving 
orders  for  transportation  or  passes  upon  the 
same,  and  giving  orders  for  meals  on  the  Sol- 
diers' Home,  and  many  other  new  and  varied 
duties. 

The  Street  Commissioner  was  charged  with 
the  cleanliness  of  the  city  proper,  as  well  as  the 
burying  of  dead  animals  that  negligent  quarter- 
masters and  other  parties  had  left  to  decay  all 
about  the  town.  In  addition  to  these  depart- 
ments was  that  of  the  Soldiers'  Home,  con- 
ducted by  Captain  Stewart,  Acting  Commissary 
Subsistence,  United  States  volunteers,  which 
place  furnished  lodgings  and  meals  to  sick, 
travelling,  and  worthy  officers  and  enlisted  men, 
who  had  not  been  and  could  not  be  otherwise 
subsisted.  Captain  Stewart  was  furnished  his 
subsistence  stores  direct  from  the  Chief  Commis- 
sary of  Subsistence,  military  division  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, but  all  orders  for  meals  and  lodgings 
came  from  post  headquarters. 

About  six  hundred  bales  of  cotton  and  about 
five  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  were  seized. 

The  cotton  was  turned  over  to  Captain  Hade, 
Assistant-Quartermaster,  United  States  volun- 
teers, by  order  of  the  Chief  Quartermaster 
military  division  of  the  Mississippi. 

As  a  great  quantity  of  this  cotton  was  in  bulk, 
no  regular  invoices  were  given  or  receipts  taken 
by  the  Provost-Marshal,  but  wherever  it  was 
found,  it  was  guarded,  and  Captain  Hade  took 
it  as  it  was. 

The  tobacco  was  turned  over  to  Captain  Blair, 
Acting  Commissary  of  Subsistence,  United  States 
volunteers,  and  receipted  for. 

A  great  deal  of  tobacco,  by  the  permission  of 
General  Sherman,  was  allowed  to  be  retained  by 
the  parties  having  it,  while  some  considerable 
tobacco,  confiscated  from  persons  vending  it  on 
the  street  without  authority,  was  issued  to  the 
troops  composing  the  post  command. 

Some  four  thousand  arrests  for  graver  or  minor 
offences  were  made,  and  a  sutler's  stock  of  goods, 
smuggled  into  the  city,  of  the  retail  value  of 
about  eight  thousand  dollars,  was  confiscated 
and  sold  at  public  sale,  at  prices  fixed  by  a 
board  of  survey,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale, 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty  dollars, 
were  turned  over  to  Captain  John  Stewart, 
Depot  Quartermaster  at  Atlanta,  and  receipts 
taken  for  the  same  by  the  Post  Provost-Marshal. 

Captain  Wells  received  about  six  thousand  en- 
listed men,  consisting  of  convalescent  soldiers, 
recruits,  returned  soldiers  from  furlough  and  de- 
tached duty,  and  shirks. 

All  of  these  men  were  forwarded  to  their 
proper  commands  with  a  despatch  and  system 


unparalleled  in  my  experience,  and  receipts  ob- 
tained for  them. 

Lieutenant  Sears  was  engaged  seven  hours 
each  day,  (Sunday  excepted,)  with  all  the  pri- 
soners of  the  provost-guard,  in  sweeping  the 
streets,  carrying  off  the  filth,  and  burying  all 
dead  and  decaying  matter  within  the  limits  of 
the  fortifications. 

The  Soldiers'  Home  furnished  meals  from  over 
ten  thousand  (10,000)  rations. 

While,  after  the  army  moved  northward  in 
pursuit  of  Hood,  about  the  first  of  October,  de- 
tachments of  the  different  army  corps  left  be- 
hind with  baggage  and  so  forth,  were  reported  to 
the  post  commander,  pursuant  to  orders  from 
Major-General  Slocum,  to  the  number  of  twelve 
thousand  seven  hundred  men,  (12,700 ;)  the 
different  detachments  commanded  by  persons  of 
the  different  grades,  from  that  of  colonel  to  that 
of  corporal.    • 

All  business  on  Sundays  was  stopped  in  the 
city,  all  stores  and  public  buildings  closed. 

When  the  city  of  Atlanta  was  about  to  be 
evacuated,  and  the  army  of  Georgia  about  to 
commence  the  "campaign  of  Savannah,"  and  all 
railroad  track  and  buildings,  all  warehouses 
and  public  buildings  that  would  hereafter  be  of 
any  military  use  to  the  enemy,  were  to  be  de- 
stroyed, under  direction  of  Captain  C.  M.  Poe, 
Chief  Engineer  military  division  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  duties  of  the  post  command  were  to 
protect  from  accidental  or  wanton  fire  and  de- 
struction, all  buildings  not  designated  to  be  de- 
stroyed. This  called  for  the  entire  and  united 
efforts  of  the  whole  command  during  the  days 
and  nights  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth, 
and  part  of  the  sixteenth  of  November,  1864  ; 
and  considering  so  great  a  number  of  buildings 
were  destroyed,  and  very  many  by  fire,  in  the 
compact  part  of  the  city,  at  a  time  when  many 
stragglers  were  passing  through  the  town,^and 
when  the  excitement  of  so  great  a  conflagration 
was  almost  overpowering,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  all  the  officers  and  men  of  that  com- 
mand deserve  great  praise  for  the  prompt  and 
energetic  and  successful  performance  of  this 
new,  difficult,  and  fatiguing  duty. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth  Novem- 
ber, I  received  an  order  from  Major-General  Slo- 
cum, commanding  left  wing  army  of  Georgia,  to 
remain  in  the  city  with  my  command  until  all 
the  troops  had  passed,  and  then  join  the  rear 
of  the  Fourteenth  corps,  Brevet-General  J.  C. 
Davies  commanding,  which  I  did  at  five  o'clock 
p.m.,  November  sixteenth,  1864  ;  remaining  with 
that  corps,  and  marching  in  its  rear,  until  the 
afternoon  of  the  twenty-first  November,  at  five 
o'clock,  when,  at  Eatonton  Mills,  Georgia,  I  left 
it,  and  joined  the  Twentieth  corps,  at  Milledge- 
ville,  Georgia,  at  eleven  o'clock  a.m.,  November 
twenty-three,  and  then,  pursuant  to  orders  from 
Brigadier-General  A.  S.  Williams,  commanding 
Twentieth  corps,  I  directed  the  different  regi- 
ments of  my  command  to  report  to  their  re- 
spective brigades,  and  assuming  command  of  my 
own  regiment,   Second  Massachusetts  infantry, 
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reported  to  my  own  brigade,  Colonel  E.  A.  Car- 
man, commanding. 

In  closing  this  report,  I  desire  to  express  my 
thanks  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  different 
regiments  of  the  command,  as  well  as  of  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  the  post,  for  their  earnest 
and  efficient  cooperation  in  the  performance  of  the 
new,  various,  and  arduous  duties  of  the  post  of 
Atlanta. 

I  am,  Colonel,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant,  William  Cogswell, 

Colonel  Second  Massachusetts  Infantry. 
OPERATIONS  AT  MILLEDGEVILLE,  GA. 
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COLONEL  HAWLEY'S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Third  Regiment  Wisconsin 
Veteran  Volunteer  Infantry,  near  Savannah, 
Georgia,  December  25,  1S64. 

Lieutenant- Colonel  R.  W.  Perkins,  Assistant 
Adjutant- General,  Twentieth  Army  Corps: 
Colonel  :  In  obedience  to  instructions  con- 
tained in  your  letter  of  to-day,  I  have  the  honor 
to  submit  the  following  report  of  my  operations 
while  in  command  of  the  post  of  Milledgeville, 
Georgia. 

On  the  twenty-second  day  of  November,  1864, 
while  the  Twentieth  army  corps  was  approach- 
ing the  city,  I  was  directed  by  the  Major-General 
commanding  left  wing  of  the  army,  to  occupy  the 
city  as  commandant  of  the  post,  with  my  own 
regiment  and  the  One  Hundred  and  Seventh  New- 
York  volunteers.  My  instructions  were,  to  guard 
all  public  property,  to  maintain  good  order,  and 
to  perform  all  the  duties  of  post  commander.  I 
immediately  proceeded  to  establish  patrols  in  the 
streets,  and  detailed  suitable  guards  for  the  pub- 
lic buildings,  including  the  State  House,  two  ar- 
senals, one  depot,  one  magazine  for  powder  and 
ammunition,  and  other  buildings  containing  cot- 
ton, salt,  and  other  contraband  property.  I  also 
appointed  a  competent  officer  to  take  as  correct 
an  inventory  of  the  property,  contained  in  these 
and  other  buildings,  as  possible.  The  limited 
time  in  which  I  had  command  of  the  city,  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  my  getting  a  perfectly 
full  and  correct  inventory  of  all  the  property 
found  and  destroyed,  as  this,  in  my  opinion, 
would  have  required  at  least  a  week  to  obtain. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  important  and 
valuable  articles  found,  with  the  disposition  made 
of  the  same : 

One  powder  magazine,  blown  up ;  railroad  depot 
and  surrounding  buildings,  burned ;  two  thousand 
three  hundred  muskets,  smooth  bore,  calibre 
sixty-nine,  burned;  three  hundred  sets  accoutre- 
ments, burned ;  ten  thousand  rounds  ammuni- 
ion,  calibre  sixty-nine,  burned  ;  five  thousand 
lances,  burned ;  one  thousand  five  hundred  cut- 
lasses, burned  ;  fifteen  boxes  United  States  stand- 
ard weights  and  measures,  burned ;  sixteen  hogs- 
heads salt,  thrown  into  the  river ;  one  hundred 
and  seventy  boxes  fixed  ammunition,  and  two 
hundred  kegs  powder.  Turned  over  all  that  was 
valuable  to  Major  Reynolds,  and  threw  the  bal- 
ance into  the  river.  About  one  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds  tobacco  were  distributed  among 


the  troops.  A  large  quantity  of  cotton — say  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  bales — was  disposed  of 
by  General  Sherman ;  manner  not  made  known 
to  me.  One  large  three-story  building  in  the 
square,  near  the  State  House,  was  burned,  to- 
gether with  a  large  number  of  miscellaneous  arti- 
cles, as  parts  of  harness  and  saddles,  a  repair- 
shop,  with  all  the  necessary  tools  for  repairing 
all  kinds  of  war  materials,  etc. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

William  Hawlet, 

Colonel    Commanding    Third    Regiment    Wisconsin    Veteran 
Volunteer    Infantry. 

[See  Tables  on  pages  148  and  149.] 

OPERATIONS    OF   THE    CAVALRY. 

COLONEL    MURRAY'S    REPORT. 

Headquarters  First  Brigade,  Third  Cavalry  Division,  ) 

Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi,  > 

Near  Savannah,  Georgia,  December  25, 1864.      ) 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the 
First  brigade,  Third  cavalry  division,  military 
division  of  the  Mississippi,  composed  of  the  Ninth 
Pennsylvania,  Fifth  Kentucky,  Eighth  Indiana, 
Third  and  Second  Kentucky  cavalry,  left  Marietta 
at  eight  o'clock  a.m.,  November  fourteenth,  to  fol- 
low our  indomitable  leaders  through  the  Confed- 
eracy to  the  ocean.  Camped  four  miles  south- 
west of  Atlanta. 

November  15. — Moved  at  nine  o'clock  a.m. 
Attacked  and  drove  the  enemy  from  Jonesboro, 
capturing  three  caissons  filled  with  ammunition. 
This  was  accomplished  by  the  Eighth  Indiana 
and  Fifth  Kentucky  cavalry. 

16th.  Marched  at  half-past  eight  o'clock  a.m. 
Struck  the  enemy  two  miles  from  Lovejoy's  Sta- 
tion, in  force,  behind  intrenchments,  with  artil- 
lery. The  Eighth  Indiana  and  Third  Kentucky, 
dismounted,  moved  upon  the  works,  which  were 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Eighth  Indiana.  The 
Third  Kentucky,  mounting,  made  a  most  brilliant 
and  successful  sabre-charge,  resulting  in  a  total 
demoralization  of  the  enemy  and  the  capture  of 
two  pieces  of  artillery.  The  engagement  also 
furnished  us  with  forty-two  prisoners.  The  Se- 
cond Kentucky,  Captain  Foreman,  coming  up  af- 
ter the  charge,  pushed  on,  but  only  to  find  the 
enemy  straggling. 

17th.  Marched  at  eight  o'clock,  encamped  four 
miles  south-west  of  Jackson. 

18th.  Marched  at  eight  a.m.  ;  camped  near 
Cork.  The  Fifth  Kentucky,  crossing  the  Ocmul- 
gee  River,  succeeded  in  capturing  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  horses  and  mules. 

19th.  Marched  at  midnight ;  crossed  the  Oc- 
mulgee  on  pontoons  at  Planter's  Factory.  The 
Second  Kentucky  was  left  to  protect  the  division 
supply-train.  Camped  fourteen  miles  from  Clin- 
ton. The  Ninth  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  Jordan, 
making  a  detour  to  the  right,  obtained  valuable 
information  in  regard  to  the  movements  of  the 
enemy  about  Macon. 

20th.  Marched  to  Clinton,  participating  in  the 
demonstration  that  day  made  by  our  command 
on  Macon ;  Captain  Handcock,  of  the  Ninth 
Pennsylvania,  with  one  hundred  men,  making  a 
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REBELLION   RECORD,  1864. 


demonstration,  attacking  and  gallantly  combat- 
ing two  rebel  regiments  to  the  right  of  our  line 
of  march  on  Macon.  Withdrawing  from  before 
Macon,  camped  near  Griswoldville. 

21st.  Took  position  at  Griswoldville  ;  skirmish- 
ed mildly  all  day.  Being  in  position,  tearing  up 
tracks,  destroying  a  pistol  and  soap  factory  of 
much  value  to  the  enemy.  Encamped  three 
miles  from  Griswoldville. 

22d.  The  pickets  of  the  Ninth  Pennsylvania  at 
early  morn  were  attacked  and  finally  driven  back 
to  the  encampment  of  the  brigade,  where  this 
regiment  for  some  time  was  earnestly  engaged. 
The  regiment  fought  well,  an  enemy  greatly  su- 
perior in  number.  Their  gallantry,  stern  resist- 
ance, and  well-timed  charge  baffled  the  enemy  in 
what  they  supposed  would  prove  to  them  a  suc- 
cessful attack.  Making  preparations  to  attack 
with  my  whole  force,  received  orders  to  withhold 
in  order  to  allow  the  infantry  column  of  General 
Wolcott  to  show  themselves,  moving  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Griswoldville  and  Macon.  The  Fifth 
Kentucky,  with  General  Kilpatrick,  made  a  de- 
monstration to  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  line  of 
battle.  This  was  the  day  of  magnificent  be- 
havior and  splendid  fighting  of  General  Wolcott's 
brigade  of  General  Wood's  division  of  the  Fif- 
teenth army  corps.  During  the  day,  when  the 
enemy,  with  greatly  superior  numbers,  made  such 
repeated  and  determined  attacks  upon  General 
Wolcott,  I  took  the  responsibility  of  moving  from 
camp  with  two  regiments,  placing  them  one  on 
each  flank  of  our  force  then  engaged,  which  at 
that  time  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
turned. 

23d.  Marched  to  Gordon,  and  encamped. 

24th.  Marched  to  Milledgeville  ;  received  ra- 
tions ;  thence  across  the  Oconee  eight  miles,  be- 
ginning our  movement  to  strike  the  Augusta  and 
Savannah  Railroad. 

25th.  Marched  at  eight  a.m.,  reaching  the  fac- 
tory atOgeechee  Shoals.  The  Second  Kentucky, 
who  had  rejoined  us,  in  advance,  captured  a  pick- 
et-post of  the  enemy  here.  Travelled  this  day 
thirty  miles. 

26th.  Marched  at  eight  a.m.  ;  travelled  twenty- 
eight  miles,  camping  two  and  one  half  south 
Sylvan  Grove.  Here  the  enemy,  in  force,  under 
Wheeler,  attacked  the  camp  of  the  Eighth  Indi- 
ana and  Second  Kentucky.  These  regiments, 
under  Colonel  Jones,  of  the  Eighth  Indiana,  spent 
the  most  of  the  night  in  engaging  the  enemy, 
which  was  splendidly  and  successfully  done. 
Convinced  that  the  enemy  in  force  had  attacked 
me,  took  up  position  with  barricades  for  my  en- 
tire command.  At  the  approach  of  day,  received 
direct  orders  to  commence  the  march.  The  with- 
drawal of  the  Eighth  Indiana  and  Second  Ken- 
tucky was  effected  under  heavy  fire  from  the 
enemy.  The  enemy,  attempting  to  follow,  were 
effectually  checked  by  the  barricades  of  thef  ifth 
Kentucky  and  Lieutenant  Stetson,  with  his  ar- 
tillery. At  that  time,  the  enemy,  covering  my 
entire  front,  with  two  brigades  on  my  left 
flank,  dared  not  attack.  I  took  up  the  line  of 
march  without  the  least  difficulty  or  annoyance 


from  them,  moving  in  the  direction  of  Waynes- 
boro, at  which  point  we  struck  the  railroad,  and 
at  nightfall  camped  upon  it  one  and  a  half  miles 
in  the  direction  of  Millen.  The  enemy  having 
followed  the  rear  of  the  Second  brigade  all  da}\ 
we  had  every  reason  to  expect  an  attack  here, 
therefore  took  up  a  strong  position  of  two  barri- 
caded lines  —  the  Third  Kentucky,  Eighth  In- 
diana, and  Fifth  Kentucky,  in  the  first  line, 
the  Ninth  Pennsylvania  and  Second  Kentucky 
holding  the  second  one,  my  flanks  being  well 
protected  by  the  railroad  on  the  right  and  a 
large  pond  on  the  left.  Not  long  after  we  were 
prepared  did  we  await.  Before  eleven  o'clock,  the 
pickets  and  our  entire  skirmish-line  were  driven 
in,  and  before  midnight  they  had  completely  en- 
veloped our  line  and  made  a  charge  upon  our 
works.  From  that  until  dawn,  six  different  and 
distinct  charges  were  made  upon  our  lines.  Six 
different  times  did  they  meet  with  bloody  re- 
pulses. This  was  the  second  night  that  my  com- 
mand had  been  engaged,  and  for  several  days 
had  been  making  long  marches.  The  enemy,  by 
reason  of  the  darkness  of  the  night,  were  unable 
to  ascertain  our  position,  only  by  volleys  they 
received  from  our  Spencer  rifles  and  carbines. 
At  times  they  rushed  within  thirty  paces  of  our 
barricades,  with  loud  huzzas  of  "  Hunt  their 
damned  barricades  !"  "  Go  for  them  !"  "  We'll 
show  you  how  to  desolate  our  homes  and  burn 
our  towns  !"  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
this  fight  was  one  of  immense  disaster  to  them 
in  killed  and  wounded.  Lieutenant  Stetson,  with 
his  artillery  at  short-range,  used  four  guns.  He 
never  fires  but  what  he  makes  an  impression 
upon  the  enemy.  Part  of  the  Ninth  Pennsylva- 
nia, notwithstanding  our  constant  work  with  the 
enemy,  was  engaged  in  tearing  up  the  railroad. 
In  accordance  with  orders  from  the  General  com- 
manding, I,  at  daylight,  withdrew,  marching  in 
the  direction  of  Louisville.  This  was  a  day  of 
unusual  activity.  The  charge  made  by  that  most 
excellent  officer,  Captain  John  A.  P.  Glore,  with 
his  battalion  of  the  Fifteenth  Kentucky,  and  the 
engagements  of  the  Eighth  Indiana  and  Ninth 
Michigan  that  morning,  were  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  General  commanding,  and  re- 
flect great  credit  upon  those  engaged.  My  com- 
mand formed  the  rear.  This  day  the  enemy 
seemed  determined  to  do  something.  The  great- 
er portion  of  our  command  having  crossed  Buck- 
head  Creek,  they  conceived  the  plan  of  cutting 
off"  and  entirely  destroying  that  portion  which  as 
yet  had  not  crossed.  In  this,  however,  they 
were  sadly  mistaken ;  gaining  a  flitting  advan- 
tage, by  reason  of  their  having  flanking  columns, 
the  next  moment  found  them  disappointed,  dis- 
comforted, and  retiring.  The  Second  and  Third 
Kentucky,  our  rear,  bore  the  brunt  of  this  at- 
tack. The  Fifth  Kentucky  quickly  into  line,  the 
Ninth  Pennsylvania  and  artillery  into  position, 
the  enemy  did  not  see  proper  to  make  further 
advances,  when  we  marched  across  the  bridge. 
Here  we  found  Colonel  Heath,  with  his  Fifth 
Ohio  and  two  howitzers  in  splendid  position, 
covering  the  bridge,  ready  to  give  the  enemy  a 
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warm  reception  and  burn  the  bridge,  both  of 
which  they  afterward  did.  Moving  on  some  three 
miles  by  direction  of  the  General  commanding, 
we  halted,  went  into  position,  built  barricades, 
and  in  every  way  prepared  to  whip  the  enemy, 
who  had  for  two  days  been  annoying  our  rear 
battalions,  and  for  two  nights  had  called  my  en- 
tire command  from  their  blankets  to  give  them 
repulses.  The  enemy,  only  delayed  by  the  burn- 
ing of  the  bridge,  soon  effected  a  crossing  at  an- 
other point,  and  were  before  us.  They  made  a 
most  handsome  attack,  first  on  our  centre,  then 
on  our  extreme  right,  and  afterward  on  our 
left,  each  one  of  which  was  beautifully  repulsed. 
Having  accomplished  that  for  which  we  halted, 
by  direction  of  the  General  commanding,  we  re- 
mounted and  resumed  the  march.  Hoping  to 
take  some  prisoners,  by  my  direction,  Captain 
'  Beggs,  my  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General, 
directed  Colonel  Baldwin,  commanding  Fifth  Ken- 
tucky, to  move  into  the  woods  to  our  left,  whence 
a  portion  of  the  rebels  who  charged  our  left  fled. 
This,  however,  Colonel  Baldwin  failed  to  do. 
Marched  and  encamped  within  ten  miles  of  Louis- 
ville, the  enemy  no  longer  showing  themselves. 

29th.  Marched  at  six  a.m.  to  Big  Creek,  near 
Louisville  ;  camped  near  Louisville. 

30th.  Remained  in  camp. 

December  1. — Marched  at  half-past  ten  a.m.,  in 
the  direction  of  Waynesboro ;  found  the  enemy, 
two  brigades  strong,  within  four  miles.  After 
a  stubborn  fight,  routed  it.  The  action  was 
brought  on  by  Major  C.  T.  Chuk,  Fifth  Ken- 
tucky cavalry,  a  gallant  and  experienced  officer. 
Colonel  Baldwin,  with  the  rest  of  his  regiment, 
the  Fifth  Kentucky,  moving  forward  to  the  fight, 
was  soon  engaged.  Colonel  Jones,  with  his 
Eighth  Indiana,  pushed  forward  with  one  bat- 
talion on  each  flank  of  the  Fifth,  and  the  third 
one  up  to  their  line.  They  went  up  in  handsome 
'Style ;  met  and  engaged  the  enemy  with  the 
Fifth,  who  at  that  time  was  being  heavily  pressed. 
Moving  forward,  we  encamped  three  miles  be- 
yond. 

2d.  Marched  at  seven  o'clock,  found  the  ene- 
my at  Rock  Creek  Church  ;  he  was  charged  and 
driven  across  the  creek  by  Major  Breathitt,  with 
his  battalion  of  the  Third  Kentucky  cavalry ; 
Captain  Thomas,  with  his  battalion  of  the  Third 
Kentucky,  crossing  the  creek,  charging  the  ene- 
my behind  barricades,  and  together  with  a  bat- 
talion of  the  Fifth  Ohio,  put  the  enemy  to  flight. 
Travelled  fifteen  miles,  and  encamped. 

3d.   Marched  to  Tompkins  Station. 

4th.  Wheeler,  with  his  entire  force,  being  at 
Waynesboro,  five  miles  distant,  by  direction  of 
the  General  commanding,  my  command  stripped 
for  battle,  and  with  our  division,  moved  to  "  at- 
tack and  rout  him."  The  Second  brigade  in  ad- 
vance, my  command  in  a  second  line,  within  sup- 
porting distance,  attacked  and  drove  him  to  the 
town.  Receiving  orders  from  General  Kilpatrick 
to  take  the  town,  the  Second  brigade  having  had 
their  share,  wheeled  out  of  the  road,  and  I  moved 
forward  to  do  so.  The  enemy  held  splendid 
positions.     The  approaches   to  the  town  were 


difficult,  by  reason  of  a  stream  almost  impassa- 
ble, save  by  the  main  road  or  railroad.  The 
Third  Kentucky,  pushing  across,  went  into  posi- 
tion on  the  right,  under  a  heavy  fire,  the  Ninth 
Pennsylvania  forming  on  the  left.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  Eighth  Indiana  dismounted,  moved 
across  the  stream  through  the  swamp.  Lieuten- 
ant Stetson,  with  his  artillery,  and  Colonel  Bald- 
win, with  the  Fifth  Kentucky,  in  position  on  the 
south  side  of  the  stream.  The  Second  Kentucky 
ordered  to  follow  within  supporting  distance  of 
the  first  line.  The  Third  Kentucky,  charging  on 
the  right,  found  the  enemy  in  barricades,  and 
were  subjected  to  a  fire  from  front  and  flank. 
The  Ninth  Pennsylvania,  pushing  on  the  left, 
struck  the  enemy,  relieving  the  Third  Kentucky 
from  the  flank-fire.  These  two  regiments  push- 
ed forward  in  magnificent  style.  The  Eighth 
Indiana  and  Second  Kentucky  moving  up,  inch 
by  inch,  the  enemy  were  driven  through  the 
town,  the  Ninth  Pennsylvania  and  the  Third 
Kentucky  pressing  the  enemy  heavily.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  Eighth  Indiana  dismounted,  and 
the  charge  of  the  Second  Kentucky,  sent  the  en- 
emy panic-stricken  from  the  field.  His  loss  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  was  heavy,  and 
saved  themselves  from  still  more  serious  slaugh- 
ter by  fleeing  to  the  woods.  Having  taken  full 
possession  of  the  town,  and  from  one  to  two 
miles  in  all  directions,  the  Fifth  Kentucky  was 
ordered  up,  and  pushed  on  the  Augusta  road, 
which  the  majority  of  the  command  of  Wheeler 
had  taken,  following  him  closely,  until  he  had 
crossed  Brier  Creek.  This  was  a  most  magnifi- 
cent fight ;  each  regiment  did  nobly  its  part,  con- 
clusively showing,  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
fought,  that  nothing  less  than  a  complete  rout  to 
the  enemy  would  be  the  result  of  the  day's  bat- 
tle. The  Third  Kentucky  lost  heavily  in  the 
engagement,  by  reason  of  the  barricades,  which 
they  most  determinedly  attacked  and  carried. 
Aside  from  the  good  resulting  from  the  victory 
itself,  the  enemy  seemed  to  be  convinced  that 
the  destination  of  the  army  of  General  Sherman 
was  Augusta,  whence  they  continued  to  flee. 
Taking  the  Alexandria  road,  encamped  a  distance 
of  five  miles. 

5th.  Marched  at  seven  o'clock ;  travelling  twen- 
ty-two miles,  encamped  at  Jacksonboro. 

6th.  Marched  through  Sylvania  to  the  Middle 
Ground  road  ;  covered  the  rear  of  the  Twentieth 
army  corps,  moving  on  Springfield ;  encamped, 
having  travelled  twenty-four  miles.  During  the 
day,  a  scouting-party  from  the  Ninth  Pennsyl- 
vania attacked  in  the  rear,  and  entirely  dispers- 
ing it,  a  small  advance-guard  of  the  rebel  Gen- 
eral Ferguson,  whose  column  was  moving  on 
this  road.  Changing  his  course,  however,  he 
attacked  the  Second  brigade,  which  was  moving 
in  the  rear  of  the  Fourteenth  corps. 

7th.  Marched  at  nine  a.m.,  travelling  eleven 
miles. 

8th.  Marched  at  ten  o'clock  a.m.,  through 
Springfield ;  camped  at  twelve  o'clock  m.  The 
marches  of  December  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
in  the  rear  were  hard  ones,  by  reason  of  the 
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swamps,  rendered  almost  impassable  by  the 
march  of  an  army  corps  over  them. 

9th.  Marched  at  nine  o'clock  a.m.;  passed  to 
the  rear  of  the  Seventeenth  army  corps  ;  camp- 
ed eleven  miles  north-west  of  Savannah,  having 
travelled  twenty-two  miles. 

10th.  Marched  at  nine  o'clock  a.m.,  in  the 
lirection  of  Savannah ;  travelled  four  miles  and 
ncamped. 

11th.  Marched  at  seven  o'clock  ;  passed  along 
the  canal,  and  to  the  right  of  the  Fifteenth  army 
corps  ;  travelled  twenty  miles,  and  encamped  ten 
miles  south-west  of  Savannah. 

12th.  Marched  at  seven  a.m.,  in  the  direction 
of  Fort  McAllister  ;  camped  at  McAllister's  plan- 
tation. 

13th.  Marched  at  seven  a.m.,  to  Midway. 
The  rebel  Colonel  Hood,  commanding  the  dis- 
trict, composed  of  the  counties  of  Mcintosh, 
Liberty,  and  Scriven,  was  greatly  discomfited 
by  our  presence.  His  men,  stationed  at  Sunbury, 
Dorchester,  and  Riceboro,  and  Station  "  No. 
Three,"  were  totally  demoralized,  and  fled,  reck- 
less of  organization,  to  the  Altamaha  bridge, 
whenever  attacked.  This  gave  us  free  access  to 
the  ocean.  Captain  E.  A.  Handcock,  Ninth  Penn- 
sylvania, with  one  hundred  and  twenty  men 
from  the  brigade,  pushed  his  way  to  the  Alta- 
maha bridge,  and  although  not  able  to  destroy 
the  bridge  itself,  burned  effectually  a  long  trestle 
three  fourths  of  a  mile,  and  other  parts  of  the 
track  just  this  side,  rendering  by  this  the  bridge 
useless  to  the  enemy.  Returned,  bringing  with 
him  to  camp  seventeen  prisoners. 

14th.  Remained  in  camp. 

15th.  Marched  in  the  direction  of  King's 
Bridge. 

16th.  Marched  and  went  into  camp  two  miles 
south-west  of  King's  Bridge. 

From  Sunberry,  our  fleet  to  be  seen  in  the 
distance,  brings  to  an  end  this  meagre  outline  of 
the  operations  of  the  brigade  it  was  my  honor  to 
command  in  its  passage  through  the  Confederacy, 
and  its  many  engagements  from  Atlanta  to  the 
ocean. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  render  unto  all,  in- 
dividually, that  praise  which  is  due  them— all 
so  well  have  done  their  part,  so  nobly  fought. 
A  nation's  gratitude  is  due  them. 

In  regimental  commands  the  brigade  has  been 
extremely  fortunate. 

I  would  beg,  before  closing,  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  following  list — "  especial  mentions  " — 
of  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers,  whose 
gallantry  has  come  under  my  especial  notice, 
and  who  have  rendered  distinguished  services 
throughout  the  campaign,  namely  :  Colonel 
Thomas  J.  Jordan,  Ninth  Pennsylvania,  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  F.  A.  Jones,  of  the  Eighth 
Indiana,  for  their  ability  and  skill  as  cavalry 
commanders,  and  the  ready  anticipation  of  or- 
ders ;  Captain  A.  G.  Sloo  and  Lieutenant  Kelly, 
Third  Kentucky  cavalry,  for  their  gallant  con- 
duct in  the  charge  at  Lovejoy,  which  resulted  in 
the  capture  of  two  pieces  of  artillery. 

I  also  take  pleasure  in  commending  the  gal- 


lantry of  Captain  E.  V.  Brookfield,  Commissary 
of  Subsistence,  Third  cavalry  division,  in  this 
charge  ;  Captain  Crowell,  of  the  Eighth  Indiana, 
for  gallantry  on  two  different  occasions  in  charg- 
ing the  enemy ;  Captain  E.  A.  Handcock,  Ninth 
Pennsylvania,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  con- 
duct throughout  the  campaign  ;  Lieutenant  McJ. 
Davis,  of  Third  Kentucky  cavalry,  and  Lieuten- 
ant Bryen,  Fifth  Kentucky,  for  their  gallantry  in 
charging  the  enemy  at  Buckhead  Creek ;  Ser- 
geant Emory,  company  H,  Sergeant  Pepper, 
company  L,  Second  Kentucky  cavalry,  and  Ser- 
geant James  Taylor,  Commissary  Sergeant,  Sec- 
ond Kentucky  cavalry,  for  their  gallant  behavior 
on  different  occasions. 

To  the  efficient,  energetic,  and  brave  officers 
composing  my  staff,  whose  duties  throughout 
the  whole  campaign  have  been  most  arduous  ; 
who  have  been  exposed  to  fire  in  every  engage- 
ment, I  would  tender  my  heartfelt  thanks. 

Therefore,  to  you  I  commend  Captain  James 
Beggs,  Third  Kentucky  cavalry,  Acting  Assistant 
Adjutant-General;  Captain  Samuel  Lyons,  Second 
Kentucky,  Acting  Assistant  Inspector-General ; 
Lieutenant  H.  D.  Gorham,  Fifth  Kentucky  caval- 
ry, Aid-de-Camp ;  Lieutenant  P.  S.  Benner,  Third 
Kentucky  cavalry,  Aid-de-Camp ;  Lieutenant  Wil- 
liam Waters,  Third  Kentucky  cavalry,  Provost- 
Marshal  ;  Captain  Baker,  Eighth  Indiana,  Acting 
Commissary  of  Subsistence ;  and  Lieutenant  Win- 
ters, acting  ordnance  officer ;  Eighth  Indiana  ord- 
nance officer  —  were  ever  assiduously  at  work 
(aside  from  their  regular  duties)  in  almost  every 
engagement.  To  Major  R.  M.  Faisliegh,  Chief  Sur- 
geon of  the  brigade,  for  his  energy  and  efficiency 
displayed  in  the  care  of  our  wounded,  I  tender  my 
thanks.  To  Captain  Offutt,  Fifth  Kentucky  cav- 
alry, commanding  pioneer  corps,  for  his  prompt- 
ness, energy,  and  bravery,  I  am  much  indebted. 
Lieutenant  Stetson,  Tenth  Wisconsin  battery, 
commanding  his  own  section  and  my  two  pieces 
captured  from  the  enemy,  I  cannot  thank  too 
much.  Throughout  every  engagement  he  has 
shown  himself  a  superior  artillerist  and  a  brave 
soldier ;  most  heartily  would  I  recommend  him 
for  promotion. 

Remembering  those  brave  captains,  we  deeply 
mourn  the  loss  of  Captain  Forrester,  Fifth  Ken- 
tucky cavalry,  and  White,  Third  Kentucky 
cavalry,  who  so  gallantly  fought,  so  bravely 
died  —  the  former  at  Buckhead  Creek,  the 
latter  at  Waynesboro ;  falling  in  defence  of 
their  country  and  her  honor.  Sacred  will  be 
their  remembrance  in  the  hearts  of  their  com- 
rades and  many  friends. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  tender  to  Colonel 
Thomas  J.  Jordan,  Ninth  Pennsylvania;  Col- 
onel Baldwin,  Fifth  Kentucky ;  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Jones,  Eighth  Indiana ;  Lieutenant-Colonel 
King,  Third  Kentucky  cavalry,  and  Captains 
Forman  and  Gillmore,  Second  Kentucky  cavalry, 
my  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  hearty  cooperation 
they  have  ever  given  me,  and  to  return,  through 
them,  to  the  brave  officers  and  men  of  their  dif- 
ferent regiments  I  am  proud  to  command,  that 
heartfelt  gratitude  due  them. 
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Feeling  assured  that  never  will  the  hour  come 
when  dishonor  will  be  breathed  in  connection 
with  the  First  brigade,  but  that  each  day  and 
every  battle  will  but  serve  to  win  them  new 
laurels  and  brighten  their  fame,  I  again  return 
to  them  thanks  for  their  gallantry  and  soldierly 
bearing. 

For  list  of  casualties,  number  of  prisoners 
taken,  artillery  captured,  etc.,  see  accompanying 
report.  Respectfully  submitted. 

E.  H.  Murray, 

Colonel  Third  Kentucky  Cavalry,  Commanding  First  Brigade, 
Third  Cavalry  Division,  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi. 

COLONEL    JORDAN'S    REPORT. 

Headquarters  Ninth  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  ) 

Near  King's  Bridge,  Georgia,         > 

December  17,  1864.  ) 

Captain  :  I  respectfully  report  that  the  Ninth 
Pennsylvania  cavalry  marched  from  Marietta, 
Georgia,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  November, 
1864,  with  the  First  brigade,  Third  division  of 
cavalry  attached  to  the  army  of  Major-General 
Sherman,  and  on  the  sixteenth  participated  in 
the  action  against  Wheeler  at  Lovejoy's  Station, 
on  the  Macon  and  Atlanta  Railroad.  Marching 
against  Macon,  it  participated  in  the  skirmishes  be- 
fore that  place  on  the  twentieth,  and  on  the  twenty- 
first,  at  Griffin,  covering  the  rear  on  withdrawing 
toward  Gordon.  On  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
second,  shortly  after  daylight,  the  picket  of  the 
regiment  on  the  Griffin  road  was  attacked  by  the 
enemy  under  Wheeler.  Major  Kimmel  at  once 
reenforced  it  by  two  companies  under  Major 
Charles  W.  Appel.  The  enemy,  being  in  strong 
force,  succeeded  in  flanking  the  picket,  who  did 
not  tall  back  until  nearly  surrounded,  and  had 
eighteen  captured,  one  killed,  and  two  wounded ; 
and  upon  the  enemy  appearing  on  the  open 
ground,  Major  Kimmel  charged  them  with  four 
companies,  driving  them  three  fourths  of  a  mile 
to  and  over  a  creek,  where  the  main  line  was 
posted  in  order  of  battle.  After  receiving  their 
fire  and  being  charged  by  a  largely  superior  force, 
he  fell  back  toward  our  main  line,  and  again 
drew  up  his  men  in  order  of  battle.  The  artillery 
now  opened  upon  the  enemy,  and  a  brigade 
of  infantry  coming  up,  under  Brigadier-General 
Woods,  of  the  Fifteenth  corps,  took  up  the  fight- 
ing and  drove  the  enemy  from  the  ground.  The 
loss  of  the  regiment  on  this  occasion  was  five 
killed,  twenty-one  wounded,  (two  of  whom  have 
since  died,)  and  forty-three  missing,  supposed  to 
be  captured.  In  this  action  Major  D.  H.  Kim- 
mel particularly  distinguished  himself  for  his 
bravery,  coolness  under  fire,  and  ability  to  com- 
mand. 

On  the  twentieth  of  November,  by  order  of 
Brigadier-General  Kilpatrick,  through  Colonel  E. 
H.  Murry,  commanding  First  brigade,  Captain 
E.  A.  Hancock  was  detached,  with  one  hundred 
men  of  the  Ninth  Pennsylvania  cavalry,  at  Clin- 
ton, with  orders  to  take  a  road  leading  to  Macon, 
to  the  right  of  the  main  column,  and  to  engage  any 
enemy  he  might  meet.  In  obedience  to  this  or- 
der, he  marched  on  the  road  indicated,  and  en- 
gaged two  regiment  of  the  enemy,  holding  them 


in  check  for  two  days,  when  he  again  rejoined 
the  regiment.  His  loss  was  two  wounded.  For 
his  bravery  and  good  management  he  deserves 
much  praise. 

From  Griswold  we  marched  through  Gordon 
to  Milledgeville,  and  thence  toward  Waynesboro. 
On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-seventh  the  enemy 
again  made  demonstrations  against  our  picket, 
and  attacked  the  Eighth  Indiana  and  Fifth  regi- 
ments, and  my  picket  on  the  left,  heavily,  but 
were  repulsed,  and  we  moved  forward,  and  that 
night  encamped  south  of  Waynesboro  on  the 
railroad,  which  my  regiment  destroyed  for  half  a 
mile,  where  the  enemy  again  (November  twenty- 
eighth)  attacked  the  position  of  the  brigade,  in 
which  all  the  regiments  participated,  but  without 
loss  to  my  regiment.  During  the  march  of  the 
twenty-ninth  the  enemy  made  several  attacks 
upon  our  rear-guard,  and  about  two  p.m.,  the 
division  was  drawn  up  on  the  Louisville  and 
Millen  road,  to  give  battle  to  Wheeler.  The 
Ninth  Pennsylvania  cavalry  defended  the  centre 
of  the  position,  having  barricaded  their  front ;  the 
enemy  soon  charged  that  position  and  our  whole 
line,  but  were  most  disastrously  beaten,  after 
three  attempts,  and  we  retired  toward  Louisville, 
the  Eighth  Indiana  and  Ninth  Pennsylvania  cav- 
alry acting  as  rear-guard.  But  one  man  of  my 
regiment  was  wounded  in  this  action.  In  the 
battle  of  Sunday,  the  fourth  day  of  December, 
my  regiment  was  brought  into  action  about  ten 
o'clock  a.m.,  forming  on  the  left  of  the  Third 
Kentucky,  and  with  it  driving  the  cavalry  of 
Wheeler  and  Williams  (more  than  three  times 
their  number)  from  their  barricades  and  the 
houses  of  Waynesboro.  Major  Kimmel,  com- 
manding First  battalion,  and  Captain  John  M. 
Porter,  since  promoted  Major,  commanding  a 
portion  of  the  Third  battalion,  assaulted  the  bar- 
ricades on  the  main  street,  and  Major  Appel,  with 
the  Second  battalion,  drove  in  the  right  of  the 
enemy,  posted  in  the  woods,  from  their  position, 
exposing  their  flank  to  so  hot  a  fire  that  the 
whole  line  gave  way  and  victory  was  secured. 
My  loss  on  that  occasion  was  one  killed,  two 
mortally  wounded,  (since  died,)  and  eleven 
wounded. 

From  Waynesboro  we  marched  on  Savannah, 
passing  to  the  south  as  far  as  Midway,  and  from 
thence  to  this  place,  occasionally  skirmishing 
with  Colonel  Hood's  battalion  of  rebel  cavalry, 
but  without  any  loss.  On  the  morning  of  the 
thirteenth,  Captain  E.  A.  Hancock,  with  detach- 
ments from  the  brigade,  (one  hundred  and  twenty 
men,)  marched  on  an  expedition  to  Altamaha 
Bridge,  but  found  the  enemy  (two  regiments  of 
infantry  and  artillery)  too  strongly  posted  to 
attack  them.  He  destroyed,  however,  several 
small  bridges  and  a  large  trestle-work,  and  cap- 
tured sixteen  of  the  enemy,  returning  to  camp  at 
mid-day  on  the  fifteenth. 

Since  the  movement  commenced,  my  command 
has  destroyed  forty-nine  cotton-gins  and  presses, 
containing  seven  hundred  and  thirty-one  bales 
of  cotton,  and  a  large  amount  of  cotton  unginned. 
My  men,  for  the  most  part,  have  subsisted  on  the 
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country,  and  though  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  them  to  be  often  from  under  the  eyes  of  their 
officers,  in  their  foraging  expeditions,  yet  I  have 
not  heard  of  a  single  act  committed  by  them  de- 
rogatory to  their  character  as  soldiers.  My  offi- 
cers have  all  done  their  duty  with  most  com- 
mendable alacrity,  and  my  men  have  borne  the 
hardships  of  the  campaign  without  a  murmur, 
rendering  prompt  obedience  to  the  orders  of  their 
officers,  and  displaying  a  patience  and  bravery 
truly  commendable. 

Herewith  I  forward  a  report  of  casualties  and 
list  of  articles  destroyed  and  captured  by  my 
regiment  during  the  expedition. 

Respectfully  reported. 

Thomas  J.  Jordan, 

Colonel  Ninth  Pennsylvania  Cavalry. 

Eeport  of  Casualties  incident  to  the  Ninth  Penn- 
sylvania cavalry,  First  brigade,  Third  cavalry 
division,  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi, 
since  November  fourteenth,  1864  : 


Station  and  Date  of  Casualty. 


November  21st,  in  action,  near  Macon,  Ga., . 
u         22d,  in  action,  near  Griswold, 

December  2d,  foragers, 

"        3d,  foragers  near  Thomas  Station, 
"        4th,  in  action  at  Waynesboro, 

Foragers  missing  during  the  campaign, 


Total, . 


21 


\1 


42 


6  33  42  25 


Thomas  J.  Jordan, 

Colonel  Ninth  Pennsylvania  Cavalry. 
Station,  near  King's  Bridge.  | 
Date,  December  18,  1864.        j 

Headquarters  Ninth  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  ) 
Near  King's  Bridge,  December  18, 1864.        ) 

Captain  James  Beggs,  Acting  Assistant  Adju- 
tant-General: 

Captain  :  I  respectfully  submit  the  following 
report  of  articles  captured  and  destroyed  by  my 
command  during  the  recent  campaign. 

Captured  :  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  (288) 
horses,  one  hundred  and  fity-two  (152)  mules, 
two  (2)  carbines. 

Abandoned  :  four  hundred  and  forty-one  (441) 
horses,  thirteen  (13)  mules,  fifty-seven  (57)  sets 
horse-equipments,  thirteen  (13)  carbines,  seven- 
teen (17)  sabres. 

Lost  in  action  :  ninety-one  (91)  horses,  ninety- 
seven  (97)  sets  horse-equipments,  ninety-five 
(95)  carbines,  seventy-seven  (77)  sabres,  eleven 
(11)  Colt's  revolvers.  I  am,  Captain,  respectfully 
yours,  Thomas  J.  Jordan, 

Colonel  Ninth  Pennsylvania  Cavalry. 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  JONES'S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Eighth  Indiana  Cavalry,  ) 
December  21,  1864.  ) 

Captain  Beggs,  Assistant  Adjutant- General, 
First  Brigade,  Third  Cavalry  Division  : 
I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  Eighth  In- 
diana cavalry  left  Marietta,  Georgia,  November 
fourteenth,  1864,  with  thirty-six  (36)  officers  and 
five  hundred  and  sixty-six  (566)  enlisted  men. 


The  horse-equipments  were  in  poor  condition,  as 
also  were  many  of  the  horses,  having  been  drawn 
at  "  second  hand,"  and  nearly  worn  out  by  long 
and  hard  service.  On  the  evening  of  the  tenth 
November  met  the  enemy  in  pretty  strong  force 
with  artillery,  behind  intrenchments,  at  Jones- 
boro.  After  some  pretty  severe  skirmishing, 
with  the  cooperation  of  Fifth  Kentucky,  which 
came  in  on  another  road,  the  enemy  was  driven 
from  the  works  and  out  of  town,  we  picketing 
for  the  night.  Lieutenant  Snyder  and  one  en- 
listed man  were  wounded.  On  the  seventeenth, 
being  in  the  advance  of  the  division,  we  struck 
the  enemy  a  few  miles  north  of  Lovejoy,  drove 
them  into  the  old  rebel  works  at  that  place ;  one 
battalion  of  the  Eighth  dismounted,  under  Major 
Gordon,  charged  and  quickly  carried  the  works. 
This  was  followed  by  a  charge  of  the  entire  bri- 
gade. One  route  was  blockaded  by  fallen  trees 
and  other  obstructions,  causing  us  to  fail  to  be 
"in  at  the  death,"  yet  we  captured  some  prison- 
ers. Thence  marched  south  by  easy  marches, 
capturing  a  few  horses  and  mules,  destroying 
cotton  and  other  public  property.  Took  no  part 
in  the  attack  on  Macon ;  skirmished  lightly  with 
the  enemy  at  Griswold.  Marched  to  the  capital 
of  Georgia,  thence  to  Sylvan  Grove.  At  the  last- 
named  place,  at  two  o'clock  a.m.,  of  the  twenty- 
seventh  November,  this  regiment  being  isolated 
from  the  division,  was  attacked  by  Wheeler's  en- 
tire force.  Three  heavy  charges  of  the  enemy 
were  handsomely  repulsed.  Heavy  skirmishing 
was  kept  up  until  daylight,  when  we  were  with- 
drawn by  order  of  Colonel  Murry.  Marched  to 
Waynesboro ;  we  were  attacked  again  at  night 
by  Wheeler.  Skirmished  all  night.  The  conse- 
quence was,  my  men  were  sadly  in  need  of  rest 
and  sleep.  On  the  twenty-eighth,  was  detailed  to 
cover  the  rear ;  marched  quietly  about  three  (3) 
miles,  when  the  rear-guard,  under  Major  Herring, 
was  attacked  by  a  strong  force.  I  quickly  dis- 
posed the  balance  of  my  command  to  cover  the 
withdrawal  of  Major  Herring.  This  had  scarcely 
been  done,  when  the  enemy  charged  our  flanks 
in  several  columns,  and  had  succeeded  in  strew- 
ing a  heavy  force  on  the  road,  between  my  com- 
mand and  the  division.  At  one  time  our  position 
was  perilous  in  the  extreme.  The  regiment  was 
separated  by  the  flanking  columns  of  the  enemy 
into  four  detachments,  and  the  fog  was  so  dense, 
we  could  not  distinguish  friend  from  foe,  at  the 
distance  of  twenty  (20)  paces.  Almost  every  of- 
ficer in  the  regiment  was  thrown  upon  his  own  re- 
sources, and  each  gallantly  discharged  his  duties. 
Each  detachment  charged  the  enemy  wherever 
found,  and  soon  cleared  the  road  and  flanks,  and 
extricated  the  regiment  from  its  dangerous  posi- 
tion, with  very  little  loss;  while  the  enemy,  by  his 
own  showing,  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  nearly 
one  hundred  men,  including  two  captains,  one 
colonel,  and  General  Robertson  wounded.  The 
regiment  was  relieved  by  Ninth  Michigan,  but 
companies  E  and  G,  under  Major  Graham,  detach- 
ed accidentally  from  the  regiment,  remained  with 
the  rear  all  along,  and  at  the  church  near  Buck- 
head  Bridge,  made  a  gallant  charge,  driving  the 
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enemy  several  hundred  yards,  and  materially  aid- 
ed the  column  in  crossing  the  bridge. 

My  command  were  spectators  only  of  the  fight 
at  Reynolds's  plantation,  being  in  reserve.  After 
the  battle,  again  took  the  rear,  and  I  must  say 
that  that  night's  march  was  the  most  severe  on 
men  and  horses  I  ever  experienced,  and  there 
was  no  earthly  cause  for  it,  except  carelessness 
of  commanders.  At  no  time  that  night  did  the 
rear  march  over  three  hundred  (300)  yards  with- 
out a  halt,  and  yet  the  road  was  good.  Got  into 
camp  at  half-past  one  o'clock,  having  marched 
eight  (8)  miles  in  eight  and  a  half  (8J0  hours. 
December  first,  skirmished  with  the  enemy,  lost 
one  man  killed,  two  severely  wounded.  Decem- 
ber fourth,  took  part  in  battle  of  Waynesboro, 
charged  dismounted  through  the  town,  and  with 
the  infantry  pursued  the  routed  foe  to  near  Brier 
Creek.  Marched  with  division  in  direction  of 
Savannah.  Pickets  were  attacked  at  Springfield. 
Captains  Crewel  and  Stanley  promptly  charged 
and  routed  the  enemy,  killing  three  (3)  men,  two 
(2)  horses,  and  capturing  five  (5)  horses.  Near 
Jacksonboro,  Lieutenant  McManus,  with  a  small 
foraging-party,  charged  a  detachment  of  rebels, 
causing  them  to  throw  down  their  arms  and 
abandon  their  horses,  and  seek  safety  in  the 
swamps.  The  Lieutenant  destroyed  twelve  (12) 
stand  of  arms,  and  captured  twelve  (12)  horses. 
Arrived  in  camp,  near  King's  Bridge,  December 
seventeenth,  1864.  Have  no  complaint  to  make 
of  officers.  They  did  their  duty,  and  have  my 
thanks.  As  to  the  brave  enlisted  men  of  Eighth 
Indiana,  they  have  spoken  for  themselves  by 
heroic  action  on  many  a  bloody  field,  and  need 
no  eulogy  from  me.  With  a  tear  for  our  noble 
dead,  a  prayer  for  the  speedy  recovery  of  our 
wounded,  and  the  safe  return  of  our  captives,  I 
am,  Captain,  very  respectfully, 

F.  0.  Jones, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Commanding  Eighth  Indiana  Cavalry. 
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CAPTAIN  FORMAN'S    REPORT. 

Headquarters  Second  Kentucky  Cavalry,  First 

Brigade,  Third  Cavalry  Division,  Military  Division 

of  the  Mississippi,  King's  Bridge,  Ga.,  December  21,  1864, 

Captain  James  Beggs,  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General  : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report  of  the  movements  and  actions  of  my  re- 
giment, from  the  fourteenth  of  November  to  De- 
cember sixth. 

November  14. — Moved  with  the  brigade  from 
Marietta,  Georgia,  in  the  direction  of  Atlanta, 
my  regiment  moving  in  rear  of  the  brigade. 

15th.  The  brigade  moved  in  the  direction  of 
Jonesboro,  my  command  being  left  with  the 
Ninth  Pennsylvania  in  rear,  to  protect  the  train. 
10th.  The  First  brigade,  having  the  advance, 
came  in  contact  with  a  body  of  rebel  cavalry,  at 
Lovejoy  Station,  on  the  West-Point  Railroad. 
Here  my  regiment  was  ordered  to  support  a  sec- 
tion of  artillery.  Afterward  I  was  ordered  with 
my  command  to  move  forward  at  double-quick, 
to  support  the  Third  Kentucky,  which  in  the 
mean  time  had  charged  the  rebels,  capturing 
their  artillery,  and  chasing  them  some  four  (4)  or 


five  (5)  miles.  My  regiment  then  took  the  ad- 
vance, skirmishing  with  the  rebels  as  far  as  Bear 
Creek  Station,  where  it  was  ordered  to  halt,  rest 
our  horses,  and  let  the  Second  brigade  take  the 
advance. 

17th.  Moved  on  the  Jackson  road  without 
meeting  with  any  resistance. 

18th.  Moved  in  advance  of  the  brigade  with 
my  command  in  the  direction  of  Ocmulgee  River. 

19th.  Crossed  Ocmulgee  River  at  Ocmulgee 
Mills,  where  I  received  orders  to  take  my  regi- 
ment and  guard  the  division  train  through  to 
Milledgeville.  Arriving  there  on  the  twenty-fourth, 
received  orders  to  join  the  brigade  which  moved 
in  the  direction  of  Sparta,  camping  some  eight  (8) 
miles  from  Milledegville. 

25th.  My  regiment  moved  in  the  advance  on 
the  road  to  Ogeechee  Shoals,  on  Ogeechee  River,  at 
which  place  my  advance-guard  surprised  a  party 
of  rebels,  capturing  eight  of  them,  also  twelve 
(12)  valuable  horses,  which  were  acceptable  about 
that  time.  We  remained  at  that  place  during 
the  night. 

26th.  My  regiment  was  left  in  the  rear  of  the 
command  for  the  purpose  of  burning  the  bridge 
over  the  river,  also  a  large  factory  and  mills. 
We  then  moved  on  the  road  to  Augusta,  meeting 
no  enemy.  That  night  my  command,  with  the 
Eighth  Indiana,  was  left  at  the  forks  of  the  road 
for  picket,  and  to  hold  that  position  during  the 
night.  At  twelve  o'clock  we  were  attacked  by  a 
large  body  of  cavalry,  surprising  our  pickets,  and 
moving  directly  upon  our  camp.  After  being  re- 
pulsed some  four  or  five  times,  they  concluded 
to  wait  until  daylight,  before  making  another  ad- 
vance. At  that  time  they  attacked  and  were 
again  repulsed.  Finding  that  they  could  not  move 
us  from  our  position  by  attacking  in  front,  they 
threw  a  heavy  column  on  our  flanks.  While 
they  were  making  this  movement,  ColonelJones, 
who  was  in  command,  received  orders  to  retire 
behind  the  barricades  which  were  built  near  bri- 
gade headquarters.  He  gave  me  orders  to  mount 
my  regiment  and  form  it  across  the  road,  after 
his  command  passed,  to  bring  up  the  rear.  Be- 
fore we  had  got  fully  mounted  and  moved  out, 
the  enemy  advanced,  firing  upon  our  led  horses, 
causing  some  little  confusion.  I  formed  my  com- 
mand, (after  the  Eighth  Indiana  had  passed,) 
moved  back  by  alternate  platoons,  at  the  same 
time  checking  the  rebel  advance,  until  we  arrived 
at  the  barricades,  where  they  were  handsomely 
repulsed  and  driven  off.  During  this  engagement 
my  loss  was  one  man  captured,  one  (1)  mortally 
and  two  (2)  slightly  wounded,  losing  also  several 
horses  and  equipments. 

27th.  We  moved  on  the  road  to  Waynesboro, 
leaving  the  Second  brigade  to  hold  the  enemy  in 
check.  Nothing  transpired  through  the  day,  and 
we  went  into  camp  about  two  miles  from  Waynes- 
boro, having  passed  through  town.  In  accordance 
with  orders,  we  built  barricades,  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  the  enemy  in  check  during  the  night. 
They  made  several  attempts  through  the  night 
to  drive  us  from  our  position,  but  were  each  time 
driven  back. 
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28th.  At  daylight  we  took  up  our  line  of  march 
on  the  road  leading  from  Waynesboro  to  Louis- 
ville, the  enemy  following  closely  and  persistent- 
ly upon  our  rear,  at  the  same  time  throwing 
heavy  columns  upon  our  flanks.  After  we  had 
moved  about  five  miles,  my  regiment  was  ordered 
to  build  barricades  and  remain  there  until  the 
column  could  pass,  and  bring  up  the  rear,  at  the 
same  time  being  supported  by  the  Third  Ken- 
tucky cavalry.  After  the  column  had  passed, 
the  enemy  came  up  in  front  of  the  barricade.  I 
opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  them,  driving  them 
back  in  the  road.  They  then  commenced  a  heavy 
flank  movement  upon  both  flanks,  entirely  secret- 
ed from  us  by  a  thick  woods.  Not  being  aware 
of  this  movement,  I  remained  too  long  at  the 
barricades.  I  then  moved  back  across  an  open 
field,  forming  behind  different  barricades  that 
were  built  in  my  rear,  at  the  same  time  checking 
the  rebel  column  which  was  advancing  in  the 
road. 

Directly  the  enemy  made  their  appearance  upon 
both  flanks  and  front,  cutting  off  my  rear  from 
the  command,  and  creating  some  confusion  by 
firing  upon  us  from  every  direction.  It  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  get  through  without  scattering 
my  command,  as  there  was  a  large  swamp  and 
miserable  road  to  move  on.  There  was  no  place 
in  the  road  for  a  mile,  where  we  could  find  open 
ground  enough  to  form  a  line  to  check  the  ene- 
my's advance.  After  we  had  cut  through  and 
come  to  where  we  could  form,  the  men  were  easily 
rallied  and  formed,  and  the  enemy  driven  back. 
In  this  engagement  my  loss  was  two  commission- 
ed officers  and  fourteen  (14)  enlisted  men.  Lieu- 
tenant Little  was  wounded  and  captured  while 
gallantly  doing  his  duty.  I  can  also  speak  very 
highly  of  the  conduct  of  Lieutenant  Adams  dur- 
ing the  engagement,  who  was  also  captured.  As 
far  as  I  can  learn,  out  of  the  fourteen  (14)  enlisted 
men  lost,  three  (3)  were  killed  and  one  wounded. 
After  moving  some  little  distance  further  upon 
the  road,  our  whole  column  was  halted  and 
formed  in  order  of  battle,  and  an  immense  barri- 
cade built.  Here  the  enemy  made  a  bold  front, 
throwing  his  whole  column  forward  upon  us, 
when  they  were  suddenly  repulsed  with  heavy 
loss  by  our  artillery  and  dismounted  cavalry. 
They  were  thrown  into  confusion  and  driven 
entirely  off.  We  camped  that  night  about  twelve 
miles  from  Louisville,  the  enemy  concluding  it 
would  be  bad  policy  in  following  any  further. 

29th.  My  command  moved  with  the  brigade 
and  encamped  near  Louisville.  There  we  joined 
the  infantry. 

30th.  Remained  in  camp. 

December  1. — Moved  off  on  the  road  leading 
from  Louisville  to  Waynesboro.  We  soon  again 
met  the  enemy  in  force  on  that  road.  They 
charged  with  heavy  column  upon  our  advance, 
but  were  repulsed.  My  regiment  was  not  en- 
gaged during  the  day. 

2d.  We  moved  in  the  direction  of  Waynesboro, 
driving  the  enemy  before  us. 

3d.  I  was  too  unwell  to  remain  in  the  saddle 
any  longer;  leaving  the  regiment  in  charge  of 


Captain  Gilmore,  the  command  moved  along  the 
railroad,  and  went  into  camp  four  miles  from 
Waynesboro.  In  conclusion,  it  is  necessary  and 
but  just  that  I  should  say  something  concerning 
the  conduct  of  my  regiment.  Much  praise  is  due 
the  officers  and  men  of  my  command  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  conducted  themselves 
on  this  weary  and  tedious  campaign.  I  am  not 
aware  of  a  single  man,  either  officer  or  private 
soldier,  who  deserves  any  censure  on  my  part, 
but  they  have,  at  all  times,  inspired  me  with  a 
great  deal  of  confidence  by  their  readiness  and 
willingness  to  obey  my  commands.  Captain  R. 
M.  Gilmore  has  proven  himself  to  be  a  gallant 
and  efficient  officer,  being  ever  present  where 
duty  called  him.  I  regret  exceedingly  the  loss 
of  Lieutenant  W.  C.  Adams  and  Louis  W.  Little, 
Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  of  the  regiment,  who 
were  beneficial  to  me  on  every  occasion  where 
true  bravery  and  good  counsel  were  required. 
Sergeants  Foley,  Emery,  Pepper,  and  Gilmore 
are  worthy  the  praise  due  good  soldiers,  and  I 
would  recommend  them  for  promotion.  They 
have  each  been  in  command  of  a  company  since 
leaving  Marietta. 

Yours  very  respectfully,  etc., 

J.  T.  Forman, 

Captain  Commanding  Regiment. 

December  4. — I  took  command  of  the  regi- 
ment, as  Captain  Forman  was  unable  longer  to  do 
duty.  We  moved  in  the  rear  of  the  ambulance- 
train  toward  Waynesboro.  We  had  not  gone 
very  far,  however,  when  the  Second  brigade  be- 
came engaged  with  Wheeler's  forces.  Our  men, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Atkins,  drove 
them  from  one  position  to  another  until  we 
reached  a  point  on  the  railroad  about  one  (1)  mile 
from  town,  when  the  First  brigade  relieved  the 
Second  brigade,  and  took  the  advance.  The 
rebels  fought  with  determination,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  drive  them  from  the  position  they 
had  here  taken.  After  the  Third  Kentucky  had 
driven  them  from  behind  their  barricades,  I  was 
ordered  to  report  to  Colonel  Murray,  command- 
ing the  brigade,  who  was  at  the  time  on  the 
skirmish-line.  He  ordered  me  to  charge  through 
town,  which  order  I  obeyed  as  near  as  I  could. 
While  charging,  some  officer,  without  my  know- 
ledge, halted  two  companies,  which  was  half  of 
my  command,  and  sent  them  to  the  right.  This 
left  me  with  fifty  (50)  or  sixty  (60)  men,  which  I 
did  not  discover  until  I  came  upon  the  enemy 
beyond  town,  when  I  halted  and  formed  a  line. 
We  remained  here  for  a  few  hours,  and  marched 
on  the  road  to  Savannah  some  six  or  seven  miles, 
and  went  into  camp.  My  loss  in  this  engage- 
ment was  two  men  wounded  and  five  (5)  horses 
killed. 

5th.  Moved  with  the  brigade  in  a  south-eastern 
direction,  and  encamped. 

6th.  The  division  separated,  our  brigade  taking 
the  right-hand  road ;  and  passing  through  the 
town  of  Sylvan  ia,  we  came  up  with  the  Twenti- 
eth army  corps. 

7th  and  8th.  Moved  with  the  brigade  in  the 
rear  of  Twentieth  army  corps. 
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9th.  I  took  the  regiment  on  a  forage  expedition, 
and  got  lost  from  the  brigade. 

10th.  I  came  up  with  the  brigade  on  the  road 
to  Savannah,  and  went  into  camp  with  it. 

11th.  Moved  with  the  brigade  toward  the  ex- 
treme right  of  the  army. 

12th.  We  moved  on  as  usual ;  nothing  tran- 
spired, and  camped  four  or  five  miles  from  King's 
Bridge. 

13th.  I  moved  in  the  advance  of  the  brigade, 
and  marched  to  Midway  Church,  and  encamped. 

14th.  Remained  in  camp. 

15th.  Remained  still  in  camp  until  six  o'clock 
p.m.,  and  we  again  marched  a  few  miles  and  went 
into  camp. 

16th.  Marched  with  the  brigade  to  camp,  where 
we  now  remain.     Attached  to  this  you  will  find 
a  report  of  casualties.     Hoping  this  report  will 
be  satisfactory,  I  remain, 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

R.  M.  Gilmore, 

Captain  Company  E,  Second  Kentucky. 

Report  of  casualties  of  Second  regiment  Ken- 
tucky cavalry  volunteers,  since  November  four- 
teenth, 1864:  Wounded,  six  enlisted  men  ;  miss- 
ing, two  commissioned  officers  and  twenty-four 
enlisted  men  ;  total,  two  commissioned  officers 
and  thirty  enlisted  men.  Died  of  disease,  one 
enlisted  man.  J.  T.  Forman, 

Captain  Commanding  Regiment. 

Station  :  In  the  Field,  Georgia.  ) 
Date :  December  18,  1864.  J 

Report  of  Government  property  lost  and  cap- 
tured since  November  fourteenth,  1864,  of  Sec- 
ond regiment,  Kentucky  cavalry : 

Horses  :  abandoned,  one  hundred  and  forty- 
two  ;  lost  in  action,  thirty-eight ;  captured  and 
foraged,  one  hundred  and  twenty-four.  Arms : 
Spencer  rifles  and  carbines,  twenty-six ;  Sharpe's 
carbines,  three; — fifteen;  pistols — Colt's  navy, 
eleven ;  Colt's  army,  nine ;  sabres,  sixty-one. 
Horse-equipments  :  saddles,  fifty  ;  bridles  fifty  ; 
halters,  fifty ;  blankets,  fifty. 

J.  T.  Forman, 

Captain  Second  Kentucky  Cavalry,  Commanding  Regiment. 

Station,  In  the  Field,  Georgia.  } 
Date,  December  18,  1864.  f 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  KING'S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Third  Kentucky  Cavalry,         > 
Near  Savannah,  Ga.,  December  16,  1864.  J 

Captain  James  Beggs,  Acting  Assistant  Adju- 
tant-General First  Brigade,  Third  Cavalry 
Division : 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  operations  of  the  Third  Ken- 
tucky cavalry  during  the  march  of  the  division 
from  Marietta  to  this  point : 

The  regiment  broke  camp  at  Marietta  Novem- 
ber fourteenth,  moving  to  the  right  of  Atlanta, 
and  encamped  four  (4)  miles  from  that  point,  on 
the  Macon  Railroad.  The  next  day  we  moved 
to  Anthony's  Bridge,  on  Flint  River.  On  the 
sixteenth,  we  passed  through  Jonesboro,  follow- 
ing the  railroad.  About  three  (3)  miles  from 
Lovejoy's  Station  the  advance  encountered  the 


enemy.  My  command  was  immediately  deploy- 
ed in  line  on  the  left  of  the  road,  and  moved  on 
the  enemy  for  a  short  distance,  when  I  received 
an  order  from  General  Kilpatrick  to  advance 
rapidly  and  drive  the  rebels  from  the  station, 
the  General  supposing,  from  a  dense  smoke  aris- 
ing in  front,  that  they  were  destroying  their 
stores.  I  immediately  ordered  two  (2)  battalions 
forward  at  a  trot,  (Major  Wolfley  with  his  bat- 
talion having  been  sent  in  another  direction,  to 
destroy  a  bridge  over  Flint  River,)  and  a  moment 
afterward  ordered  a  charge.  Never  did  men 
obey  an  order  with  more  alacrity  or  enthusiasm. 
They  rushed  upon  the  rebels  with  drawn  sabres 
and  a  shout  that  scattered  them  in  the  wildest 
disorder.  They  fled  in  every  direction  of  escape, 
leaving  in  our  hands  two  (2)  splendid  Rodman 
guns  and  a  number  of  prisoners.  The  rout  of 
the  enemy  was  complete,  and  they  have  since  ac- 
knowledged it  to  be  disgraceful. 

Lieutenant  Griffin,  of  the  Fifth  Kentucky  cav- 
alry, and  his  brave  scouts,  were  with  my  com- 
mand in  the  charge,  and  rendered  gallant  and 
valuable  services  in  routing  the  enemy  and  secur- 
ing the  trophies  of  the  chase.     After  a  short  halt, 
we  moved  forward,  passing  Bear  Creek  Station. 
We  left  the  railroad  to  our  right,  and  for  several 
days  traversed  the  country  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Griffin,  Forsythe,  Jackson,  Planters'  Factory, 
and  Clinton.     On  the  twentieth,  we  moved  to- 
ward Macon,  (from  Clinton.)     Late  in  the  even- 
ing we  participated  in  a  demonstration  on  Macon, 
which   resulted   in  driving  the  enemy  and  de- 
stroying a  portion  of  the   Savannah   Railroad. 
After  nightfall  we  moved  toward  Griswoldville 
and  encamped.     The  next  morning  we  moved  to 
that  point  and  commenced,  with  other  portions 
of  the  command,  the  destruction  of  the  railroad. 
Several  miles  of  track  were  torn  up,   the  ties 
burned,  and  the  rails  bent.     The  depot,  several 
manufacturing  establishments,  and  a  large  amount 
of  machinery  were  also  destroyed.     During  our 
stay,  some  skirmishing,  in  which  we  were  not 
engaged,  occurred.      In  the  evening  moved  to- 
ward Gordon,  camping  four  (4)  miles  from  that 
place.     The  next  evening  we  were  called  out  to 
guard  the  right  of  General  Woods's  infantry  line, 
one  brigade  of  which  was  then  engaged  with  a 
heavy  force  of  rebels.     We  were  withdrawn  at 
dark,  the  enemy  having  been  repulsed  and  se- 
verely punished,  when  we  moved  out  and  en- 
camped  near   Gordon.     Remained   in   camp   at 
Gordon  most  of  the  next  day.     On  the  twenty- 
fourth,  we  arrived  at  Milledgeville,  and  after  re- 
maining a  few  hours  to  draw  rations,  crossed  the 
Oconee  River  and  encamped  seven  (7)  miles  from 
the  city.     In  continuing  our  march,  we  crossed 
Ogeechee    Shoals,    passing    through    Glosscock 
County,  leaving  Sparta  to  the  left  and  Sanders- 
ville  to  the  right.     We  reached  Waynesboro  on 
the  evening  of  the  twenty-seventh,  built  a  barri- 
cade near  the  railroad,  and  occupied  it  with  my 
regiment.     During  the  night  the  enemy  made 
several   desperate  attacks   upon  our  lines,  but 
were  each  time  handsomely  repulsed,  without 
loss  to  us. 
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The  Eighth  Indiana,  on  our  left,  were  several 
times  charged,  but  the  enemy  were  in  every  in- 
stance driven  back  promptly.  At  five  o'clock 
next  morning,  we  moved  in  direction  of  Louis- 
ville. During  the  march,  my  command,  with  the 
Second  Kentucky  cavalry,  having  been  left  to 
protect  the  rear,  we  were  charged  in  the  rear  and 
on  both  flanks  whilst  crossing  a  swamp.  Recov- 
ing  from  a  momentary  disorder,  Lieutenant  Da- 
vis, with  a  small  force,  charged  the  enemy,  driving 
them  back,  whilst  the  balance  of  the  regiment 
formed  on  a  line  with  the  Fifth  Kentucky,  then 
in  position.  In  this  charge  we  lost  nine  (9)  men, 
one  of  whom  was  killed. 

Moving  forward  about  four  (4)  miles,  we  went 
into  position  on  the  right  of  the  division.  In  a 
short  time  the  enemy  attacked  the  division  in 
front.  We  were  deployed  in  line,  with  skirmish- 
ers in  front,  on  the  extreme  right  of  Colonel  At- 
kins's brigade,  but  were  not  engaged.  Late  in 
the  evening,  the  enemy  having  been  driven  back, 
we  moved  out  four  (4)  or  six  (6)  miles  and  en- 
camped. The  next  day  moved  to  Big  Creek 
Bridge,  near  Louisville,  where  we  remained  until 
the  morning  of  December  first,  when  we  moved 
out  in  rear  of  the  Eighth  Indiana,  on  the  Waynes- 
boro road.  During  the  day,  the  enemy  were 
encountered  in  force  by  the  Fifth  Kentucky 
and  Eighth  Indiana,  and  driven  from  the  field. 
The  next  day,  December  second,  we  moved  in 
the  direction  of  Millen,  my  command  being  in 
advance  of  the  brigade,  on  the  left  of  the  in- 
fantry. Finding  the  enemy  posted  behind  bar- 
ricades at  Rocky  Creek  Church,  Major  Breath- 
ett,  with  the  First  battalion  of  the  regiment, 
charged  them  in  gallant  style,  driving  them  from 
their  cover  and  across  Rocky  Creek.  Here  the 
whole  command  halted  until  the  infantry  came 
up  and  were  posted,  when  Captain  Thomas,  with 
the  Third  battalion,  took  the  advance,  charged 
across  the  creek,  and  drove  the  enemy  for  two 
(2)  miles,  dislodging  them  from  three  (3)  heavy 
barricades.  In  this  charge  we  had  one  (1)  man 
wounded.  Moved  in  the  evening  a  short  dis- 
tance and  encamped.  The  next  day  we  struck 
the  railroad  at  Thomas  Station,  six  (6)  miles 
from  Waynesboro,  where  we  remained  during 
the  night.  Sunday  morning,  December  fourth, 
we  moved  with  the  division  toward  Waynesboro, 
to  "  attack  and  rout  the  command  of  Wheeler," 
as  the  General  commanding  had  informed  us  the 
evening  previous.  Leaving  every  incumbrance 
behind,  we  marched  on  the  enemy  with  the  full 
determination  to  give  him  a  threshing,  which 
would  be  a  valuable  lesson  to  the  mounted  chiv- 
alry of  the  South. 

After  the  Second  brigade  (Colonel  Atkins)  had 
encountered  General  Wheeler's  whole  force  in 
the  morning  and  driven  him  from  every  part  of 
the  field,  the  enemy  leaving  many  of  his  men, 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  in  the  hands  of 
that  brigade,  the  First  (1st)  brigade  moved  for- 
ward to  attack  and  drive  the  rebels  from  the 
"  last  ditch."  My  regiment  took  the  advance, 
followed  by  the  Ninth  Pennsylvania  cavalry, 
Moving   forward  rapidly,   we   deployed   to   the 


right,  the  Ninth  Pennsylvania  to  the  left.  After 
my  command  was  formed  ready  to  charge  in  col- 
umn of  battalion,  I  received  an  order  from  Gen- 
eral Kilpatrick  to  halt.  I  did  so  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, during  which  time  we  were  exposed  to  a 
most  galling  fire  from  barricades  in  front  and 
from  our  right  and  left.  No  body  of  men  ever 
stood  fire  any  more  resolutely.  Not  a  man  fal- 
tered. At  length  the  enemy's  fire  becoming 
fiercer,  and  many  of  their  comrades  falling  around 
them,  they  disregarded  the  restraints  of  disci- 
pline, and  rushed,  with  wild  shouts,  upon  the 
enemy  in  their  front.  At  first  we  were  com- 
pelled to  fall  back.  Recovering  immediately, 
they  again  charged  and  drove  the  rebels  from 
their  position,  and  followed  them  for  some  dis- 
tance, and  until  the  presence  of  several  thousand 
of  the  enemy  in  our  front  warned  us  that  a  fur- 
ther advance  would  be  extremely  hazardous.  In 
this  engagement  I  lost  one  (1)  commissioned  offi- 
cer and  twenty-one  (21)  enlisted  men  wounded. 
Ten  of  the  men  were  severely  wounded — some, 
perhaps,  mortally. 

The  brave  and  gallant  Captain  Charles  L. 
White,  of  company  A,  who  was  mortally  wound- 
ed and  fell  from  his  horse  while  leading  his  com- 
pany in  this  action,  died  on  the  march  on  the 
morning  of  December  seventh,  and  was  buried 
at  Springfield,  Georgia. 

The  march  of  the  regiment  from  Waynesboro 
to  this  point  (King's  Bridge)  is  devoid  of  special 
interest,  and  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  give  a 
detailed  account  of  it. 

The  conduct  of  the  officers  and  men  of  this  re- 
giment from  Atlanta  to  Savannah,  their  unflinch- 
ing courage,  their  patient  endurance  of  hardships 
necessarily  attending  such  a  march,  their  ready 
obedience  to  every  order,  deserve  the  thanks  of 
every  officer  and  soldier  of  this  great  army  and 
of  every  patriot  of  the  land.  I  am  proud  of  them, 
and  grateful  for  an  opportunity  of  awarding  them 
praise  for  their  indomitable  valor  and  of  extolling 
their  soldierly  virtues. 

Many  of  them,  having  served  faithfully  their 
term  of  enlistment,  will  shortly  return  to  their 
homes  and  firesides.  The  patriotic  people  of 
Kentucky  will  welcome  them  with  warm  hearts 
and  open  hands. 

Respectfully,  R.  H.  King, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Commanding  Third  Kentucky  Cavalry. 

True  copy  :  J.  S.  Gray, 

Adjutant  Third  Kentucky  Cavalry. 


HA,  V 


COLONEL  BALDWIN'S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Fifth  Kentucky  Cavalrt, 
Camp  near  King's  Bridge,  Georgia, 
December  17,  1864. 

Captain  James  Beggs,  Acting  Assistant  Adju- 
tant-General, First  Brigade,  Third  Division, 
Cavalry  Corps,  Military  Division  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi : 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  circular  of  this  date 
from  brigade  headquarters,  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following  report  of  the  operations  of 
my  regiment,  from  the  fourteenth  of  November 
to  present  date. 
November  14. — Marched  from  Mitchell's  Cross- 
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Roads,  to  join  the  division  at  Turner's  Ferry,  on 
the  Chattahoochee  River,  and  from  thence  march- 
ed to  a  point  four  miles  from  Atlanta,  on  the  East- 
Point  Road,  where  we  encamped. 

loth.  Marched  to  Flint  River,  and  encamped 
near  Jonesboro.  During  the  afternoon  I  crossed 
the  river  with  one  battalion  of  my  regiment,  hav- 
ing been  ordered  to  open  communication  with 
Colonel  Jones,  who  crossed  the  river  above  me. 
Pushing  on  toward  the  town,  my  advance  came 
upon  a  column  moving  out  on  the  McDonough 
road.  Lieutenant  Baker,  with  company  E,  im- 
mediately charged  the  enemy,  and  drove  them 
hastily  through  the  town.  In  the  mean  time, 
another  regiment  of  the  enemy  had  taken  posi- 
tion in  rear  of  the  town  with  artillery,  sweeping 
the  road  before  them.  Hearing  nothing  of  Col- 
onel Jones,  I  deemed  it  best  to  retire,  when  I 
was  met  by  an  order  to  recross  the  river  and  en- 
camp. The  enemy  lost  one  (1)  killed  and  two 
(2)  wounded  in  this  affair. 

16th.  Moved  in  rear  of  the  brigade  to  near 
Lovejoy's  Station.  The  regiment  was  here  placed 
in  position  to  participate  in  an  engagement  then 
going  on  with  Hanna's  rebel  brigade.  Before 
we  could  join  in  the  fight,  however,  the  enemy 
was  routed.  Marched  to  camp  at  Bear  Creek,  on 
Jackson  Road. 

17th.  Moved  out  at  eight  a.m.,  and  proceeded 
with  the  column  three  miles,  when  I  was  met  by 
Captain  Beggs,  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral of  the  brigade,  who  gave  me  orders  to  move 
on  a  road  diverging  to  the  right,  to  attack  Lewis's 
brigade,  then  supposed  to  be  encamped  on  the 
Tovvaliga  River.  The  order  was  obeyed,  and  the 
result  was,  that  I  charged  my  command  two  and 
a  half  miles  after  a  force  of  not  more  than  twenty 
men.  Arriving  at  the  bridge,  I  found  it  burned, 
and  the  rebel  camp  evacuated.  Had  Lewis's  bri- 
gade been  at  that  bridge  or  in  their  former  camp, 
with  four  pieces  of  artillery,  as  stated,  and  offer- 
ed ordinary  resistance,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in 
saying  there  is  not  a  regiment  in  the  service 
could  have  driven  it  from  its  position,  and  a 
charge,  such  as  I  was  ordered  to  make,  could 
have  only  resulted  in  a  useless  sacrifice  of  life. 
Rejoined  the  command  in  the  afternoon,  and  en- 
camped at  crossing  of  Forsyth  and  Macon  roads. 
18th.  Crossed  the  Ocmulgee  at  Wetherby's 
Ferry,  and  encamped  on  Jenkins's  plantation ; 
sent  out  scouting-parties,  and  gathered  all  the 
horses  and  mules  which  could  be  found. 

19th.  Rejoined  the  brigade  ;  marched  and 
camped  with  it  at  night. 

20th.  Marched  within  two  miles  of  Macon,  and 
commenced  destroying  the  railroad;  moved  as 
rear-guard  of  the  brigade,  on  leaving  the  rail- 
road ;  camped  five  miles  from  Macon,  on  the 
road  to  Milledgeville. 

21st.  Moved  down  the  railroad  to  Griswold- 
ville;  assisted  in  burning  the  town  and  the  rail- 
road ;  was  ordered  to  move  in  advance  of  the 
brigade,  and  encamp  at  a  point  three  miles  dis- 
tant, on  the  railroad.  On  reaching  my  camp,  I 
sent  out  a  detail,  and  destroyed  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  road. 


22d.  At  quite  an  early  hour  the  pickets  of 
the  Ninth   Pennsylvania,  which  was  encamped 
on  my  left  and  front,  were  attacked,  and  quite 
a  spirited  engagement  ensued.     I  immediately 
formed  my  regiment   for  battle,  and  being  as- 
sured by  Major  Appel,  commanding  the  Ninth 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  temporary  absence  of  Col- 
onel Jordan,  that  he  could  and  would  hold  his 
position,  I  placed  my  regiment  in  position   of 
battalions  in  echelon,  one  of  the  battalions  being 
placed  in  a  barricade.    Hearing  considerable  yell- 
ing and  firing  near  the  camp,  I  rode  over  to  the 
Ninth,  and  found  they  were  driving  the  enemy ; 
an  orderly  from  Major  Appel  told  me  that  a  body 
of  rebels  were  cut  off,  and  were  in  the  woods  on 
his  right.      I  immediately  despatched   Captain 
Glore,  with  his  battalion,  to  drive  them  out  or 
capture  them.    Scarcely  had  the  battalion  gone, 
when   fugitives   came  dashing   down  the  road, 
and  word  was  brought  me  that  the  Ninth  was 
being  driven.     Major  Cheek's  battalion  was  in- 
stantly formed  across  the  road,  for  the  double 
purpose   of  reassuring   the   men  of  the  Ninth, 
and   of  charging   the   enemy  should   he   again 
cross   the   ravine.      Captain    Glore    found   the 
rebels  both  on  his  right  and  left,  but  as  soon 
as  he  formed,  they  broke  and  fled.     The  Cap- 
tain did  not  pursue  them,  as  there  was  a  heavy 
swamp  immediately  on  his  front.     I  held  my 
position  until   the   infantry   arrived,  when   the 
regiment  was  massed  with  the  division,  at  half- 
past  ten  a.m.     I  was  ordered  to  report  with  my 
command  to  General   Kilpatrick,  and  proceeded 
with  him  to  look  for  a  wagon-train  of  the  enemy, 
reported  to  be  passing  near  us  with  a  small  in- 
fantry guard.     We  moved  to  the  left,  and  after 
marching   near   a   mile,   came   in   sight   of  the 
wagon-train ;  but   instead   of  a   small   infantry 
guard,  Wheeler's  whole  command  was  moving 
on  the  road.     I  formed  my  regiinent  in  an  open 
field,  within  full  view  of  Wheeler's  entire  col- 
umn, and  within  four  hundred  yards  of  it,  and 
remained  there  for  at  least  five  minutes.     The 
General  commanding  division  ordered  me  to  re- 
tire, and  I  most  gladly  left  what   I  thought  a 
very  close  place.     In   this   affair,  I   lost   three 
men  wounded  and  four  horses  ;  Adjutant  Mitch- 
ell had  his  horse  shot  under  him.    Late  in  the 
afternoon,   my  command  was   ordered  to  take 
position   on  the  right  of  the  infantry,  then  en- 
gaged in  battle  near  Griswoldville,  which  posi- 
tion I  occupied  till  dark,  not  becoming  engaged, 
however.    Moved  three  miles  down  the  railroad, 
and  encamped  for  the  night. 

23d.  Marched  down  the  railroad  to  within 
two  miles  of  Gordon's  Station,  and  encamped. 

24th.  Marched  to  Milledgeville,  and  drew  ra- 
tions ;  rested  till  near  dark,  when  we  crossed 
the  Oconee  River,  and  marched  to  camp,  seven 
and  a  half  miles  east,  on  the  Augusta  road. 

25th.  Marched  to  the  Ogeechee  Shoals  ;  cross- 
ed the  river,  and  encamped. 

26th.  Marched  to  a  point,  near  ten  miles 
distant  from  Louisville,  and  camped  on  the 
Waynesboro  road. 

27th.  The  enemy  sounded  the  reveille  for  us 
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this  morning,  having  attacked  our  pickets  at 
quite  an  early  hour.  My  command  was  in  po- 
sition at  three  a.m.  I  caused  my  front  to  be 
barricaded.  Near  daylight,  the  Eighth  Indiana 
and  the  Second  Kentucky  were  withdrawn  from 
m37  front,  the  enemy  following  them  closely,  and 
advancing,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  making 
an  attack  upon  our  lines.  If  such  were  their  in- 
tentions, they  failed,  as  they  were  easily  checked 
by  a  spirited  fire  from  my  command,  aided  by  a 
few  shots  from  our  artillery.  The  Colonel  com- 
manding the  brigade  was  present,  and  witness- 
ed this  skirmish.  At  daylight,  I  withdrew  my 
command,  and  took  the  advance  of  the  brigade, 
marching  on  the  road  to  Waynesboro ;  passed 
through  the  town,  and  camped  three  miles  on  the 
Millen  road  ;  barricaded  my  front,  and  the  men 
slept  on  their  arms  ;  my  entire  front  was  cover- 
ed by  a  line  of  videttes  and  skirmishers ;  my 
position  was  on  the  left  of  the  line.  The  enemy 
attacked  the  brigade  near  midnight,  and  were 
repulsed  ;  my  regiment  did  but  little  firing,  as 
the  men  had  been  cautioned  to  save  their  am- 
munition. 

28th.  Daylight  of  the  twenty-eighth  found  us 
on  the  march,  one  battalion  of  my  regiment 
being  in  rear  of  the  artillery,  the  other  battalion 
being  detailed  to  assist  the  rear-guard.  After 
marching  near  three  miles,  I  met  the  General 
commanding  division,  who  ordered  me  to  leave 
a  battalion  to  charge  the  enemy,  who  persist- 
ently and  energetically  hung  upon  our  rear  ;  the 
Second  battalion,  Captain  Glore  commanding, 
was  detailed.  I  did  not  see  the  charge  made  by 
his  command,  but  understood  it  was  gallant  and 
well  managed ;  as  the  charge  was  made  under 
the  eye  of  the.  General  and  by  his  orders,  it  is 
for  him  to  say  whether  it  was  well  done  or  not. 
After  passing  the  General,  I  continued  with  the 
column  until  it  had  probably  marched  two  miles 
from  the  point  where  the  General  had  ordered 
the  charge,  when  a  report  reached  me  that  the 
rear-guard  was  cut  off.  Almost  at  the  same  time, 
I  received  an  order  to  form  my  command  and 
barricade  my  front.  This  was  done  promptly, 
not  however  before  fugitives  from  the  rear-guard 
began  to  pass  through  my  lines.  Mpjor  Cheek's 
battalion  was  now  alone,  the  remainder  of  the 
brigade  being  fully  a  mile  in  front  as  we  were 
marching ;  yet  the  men  worked  with  a  will,  and 
looked  calmly  on,  while  squad  after  squad  pass- 
ed through.  The  extreme  rear,  however,  came 
up  in  good  order,  and  passed  through  my  lines 
to  the  front.  Here  the  Second  battalion  rejoin- 
ed me,  and  my  regiment  again  became  the  rear- 
guard of  the  division. 

The  enemy  was  bold  and  persistent,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  fall  back  slowly,  causing  repeated  for- 
mations of  squadrons  to  be  made.  The  column 
was  moving  over  a  miserable  road,  and  could 
not  march  rapidly,  nor  could  it  have  formed  in 
the  swamps  near  them,  had  the  enemy  broken 
my  lines.  This  he  failed  to  do,  however,  and 
after  passing  though  as  ugly  a  swamp  as  I  ever 
saw,  my  regiment  passed  the  lines  of  the  Sec- 
ond and  Third  Kentucky,  who  relieved  me  as 


rear-guard.  The  column  still  moved  slowly,  and 
we  had  scarcely  marched  a  mile,  and  were  just 
in  the  act  of  crossing  a  swamp,  when  I  heard 
firing  almost  immediately  in  my  rear.  I  cast 
my  eyes  to  the  right  and  rear,  and  saw  the 
rebels  and  our  men  mixed  up,  and  all  dashing 
on  my  rear.  No  time  was  to  be  lost.  Sending 
men  forward  to  a  cross-fence  to  throw  the  fences, 
I  moved  my  command  rapidly  to  the  right,  form- 
ing on  right  by  file,  and  gave  the  command  to 
commence  firing  ;  never  did  men  do  better  than 
the  gallant  men  of  my  regiment  that  day  ;  rapid- 
ly and  steadily  they  came  into  line,  each  one 
seeming  anxious  to  join  in  the  fray. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  column  of  the  enemy 
commenced  passing  my  left  flank.  Captain  For- 
rester, of  company  K,  anticipating  the  order, 
wheeled  his  company,  and  ordered  a  charge, 
which  drove  the  rebels  back,  but  the  gallant 
Captain  never  lived  to  receive  the  praise  due 
his  noble  action — he  was  shot  at  the  head  of 
his  company  while  leading  the  charge.  He  was 
a  noble  officer,  true  to  his  profession,  honorable 
in  all  things,  and  was  equally  beloved  by  his 
comrades  as  an  officer  and  a  gentleman.  After 
the  repulse  of  the  enemy  at  this  point,  I  was  or- 
dered to  move  my  command  in  column  in  rear 
of  the  artillery.  This  order  of  march  was  con- 
tinued until  we  passed  through  the  lines  of  the 
Second  brigade,  halting  and  going  into  bivouac 
near  Rocky  Creek.  Here  I  was  assigned  a  posi- 
tion on  the  extreme  left  of  the  line,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  orders,  strong  barricades  were 
thrown  up  in  our  front.  We  had  scarcely  an 
hour  of  quiet  when  the  enemy  attacked  us  again, 
his  first  attack  being  on  our  front ;  here  he  was 
repulsed.  A  small  regiment  charged  my  front, 
but  was  easily  repulsed,  and  I  think  severely 
punished  for  its  temerity.  Unexpectedly,  I  re- 
ceived the  order  to  mount  my  men,  and  I  was 
greatly  surprised  when  I  found  the  whole  com- 
mand in  retreat.  Still  I  formed  my  command  ; 
took  the  place  assigned  my  regiment  in  column, 
and  moved  with  it  to  camp.  We  camped  at 
eleven  p.m.  thart  morning. 

29th.  Moved  out  an  hour  before  daylight,  and 
marched  to  Big  Creek,  and  encamped  after  build- 
ing a  barricade  at  the  cross-roads  near  the 
Creek. 

30th.  Remained  in  camp. 

December  1. — Marched  at  ten  a.m.,  in  advance 
of  the  brigade,  having  the  First  battalion,  under 
Major  Cheek,  thrown  forward  as  an  advance- 
guard.  Advanced  about  four  miles,  when  Major 
Cheek  reported  the  enemy  advancing  to  meet 
him.  I  immediately  moved  forward  with  the 
Second  battalion,  Captain  Glore  commanding, 
and  received  orders,  as  I  passed  the  General, 
to  press  forward  rapidly ;  not  to  give  the  enemy 
time  to  form.  I  moved  rapidly  down  the  road, 
but  on  arriving  at  Major  Cheek's  position,  I 
found  him  heavily  engaged  with  the  enemy, 
and  the  nature  of  the  country  was  such,  that  a 
charge  could  only  result  in  disaster.  I  there- 
fore ordered  Captain  Glore  to  form  his  battaMon 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  while  I  rode  forward  to 
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encourage,  and  if  possible  to  press  my  first  bat- 
talion forward.  My  lines  were  pressed  forward 
to  within  thirty  yards  of  the  enemy's  position 
in  front,  but  as  the  enemy  had  the  longest  line, 
he  enveloped  my  flanks  and  caused  some  con- 
fusion. This  confusion  was  greatly  augmented 
by  some  one  giving  the  command  "  Fours  right !" 
or  u  Left  about !"  and  quite  a  number  of  officers 
and  men  left  the  field,  acting,  as  I  have  since 
learned,  upon  the  supposition  that  they  had 
been  ordered  to  retire.  The  majority  of  my  men, 
regardless  of  company  organizations,  rallied,  re- 
formed, and  held  the  enemy  at  bay,  until  a  bat- 
talion of  the  Eighth  Indiana  relieved  my  left 
flank,  and  enabled  me  again  to  advance  upon 
the  enemy,  which  I  continued  to  do,  until  I  was 
ordered  to  halt.  This  affair  occurred  at  Millen's 
Grove,  and  certainly  was  a  very  warm  and  spirit- 
ed little  fight,  as  my  regiment  attacked  and 
fought,  single-handed,  for  twenty  minutes,  a 
brigade  of  rebels  in  their  chosen  position,  where 
it  was  impossible  to  use  the  sabre,  and  where 
nothing  save  bull-dog  fighting  could  do  any  good. 
•  The  enemy  lost  between  thirty  and  forty  in 
killed  and  wounded.  My  command  fought 
mounted,  simply  because  I  had  no  time  to 
have  them  dismounted,  having  been  ordered 
to  press  forward  and  to  charge.  A  charge  was 
impossible,  and  in  starting  to  make  one,  I  lost 
the  opportunity  of  dismounting  my  command. 
I  lost  one  killed,  seven  wounded,  and  twenty 
horses. 

2d  and  3d.  Marched  in  column  with  the  bri- 
gade ;  were  not  engaged. 

4th.  The  command  attacked  Wheeler.  My 
regiment  moved  with  the  command,  but  was 
not  engaged  in  the  fight.  After  the  enemy  had 
been  driven  from  Waynesboro,  my  regiment 
moved  with  the  Fifth  Ohio,  of  the  Second  bri- 
gade, to  a  ford  on  Brier  Creek,  and  held  the 
ford,  while  the  Fifth  Ohio  destroyed  the  rail- 
road bridge  over  Brier  Creek.  Retired  near 
dusk,  and  camped  near  Beaver  Dam  Creek. 

5th-12th.  My  regiment  moved  with  the  bri- 
gade, sharing  in  all  its  marches  by  day  and  by 
night. 

13th.  Marched  to  Midway,  at  which  place  I 
was  ordered  to  proceed  with  my  regiment  to 
Sunbury,  on  Sunbury  River,  also  to  send  a  bat- 
talion through  Dorchester,  a  short  distance 
from  Midway.  My  command  came  upon  a  few 
rebels ;  these  were  driven  back  upon  another 
party,  the  whole  numbering  probably  forty  men. 
I  ordered  Lieutenant  Jones,  commanding  com- 
pany D,  to  charge  them,  ordering  Lieutenant 
Baker,  with  company  E,  to  support  the  charge. 
The  rebels  broke  in  all  directions,  leaving  their 
guns,  hats,  blankets,  and  in  fact  every  thing 
which  could  impede  them  in  their  progress  be- 
hind them.  On  reaching  the  forks  of  the  road, 
Captain  Glore's  battalion  pressed  rapidly  on  to 
Dorchester,  scattering  as  he  went  the  remainder 
of  company  B,  Twenty-ninth  Georgia  battalion. 
Camped  at  Sunbury  that  night 

14th.  Remained  in  camp. 
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15th.  Rejoined  the  brigade,  and  accompanied 
it  to  its  present  camp. 

In  recalling  the  scenes  of  the  past  campaign, 
I  can  but  feel  that  the  officers  and  men  of  my 
command  have  had  their  full  share  of  the  dan- 
gers and  hardships  of  the  campaign,  and  are 
justly  entitled  to  a  full  participation  in  what- 
ever honor  or  glory  may  be  awarded  to  those 
who  rode  down  all  opposition  in  the  march  from 
Atlanta  to  the  Atlantic.  To  mention  by  name 
each  officer  who  distinguished  himself  in  battle, 
would  be  to  give  a  roll  of  all  my  officers,  with 
perhaps  one  single  exception,  for  those  who 
erred  in  Millen's  Grove  fought  well  and  gal- 
lantly before  that  fight,  in  which  I  am  willing 
that  a  misconstruction  of  orders  should  be  their 
shield.  However,  I  feel  constrained  to  bear  tes- 
timony to  the  good  conduct  and  gallantry  of 
Adjutant  Mitchell,  and  Lieutenants  Jones,  Ba- 
ker, and  Bryan;  also  to  the  gallantry  of  Ser- 
geants Jackson,  of  company  B,  and  Holland,  of 
company  H,  and  private  Pierce,  of  company  A, 
who,  when  surrounded  by  rebels,  refused  to  sur- 
render, but  fought  his  way  out  like  a  man. 

To  my  battalion  commanders,  Major  C.  T. 
Cheek  and  Captain  John  A.  P.  Glore,  my 
heartfelt  thanks  are  due.  On  all  occasions 
when  I  needed  brave  men  and  true  counsel, 
I  found  them  ready  to  support  me,  and  I  would 
especially  recommend  them  to  those  who  have 
the  good  of  the  country  at  heart,  as  young  and 
gallant  soldiers,  worthy  and  deserving  of  promo- 
tion, 

A  tribute  to  the  gallant  dead,  all  hearts  must 
offer,  and  yet  few  can  tell  how  deeply  and  sin- 
cerely we  feel  the  loss  of  Captain  John  W.  For- 
rester, of  company  K.  He  was  a  true  soldier, 
in  the  camp  and  in  the  field ;  he  was  always  at 
his  post ;  his  business  was  always  attended  to 
promptly,  while  no  danger  deterred  him  from 
the  performance  of  his  duty.  Appended,  you 
will  please  find  report  of  casualties,  captures, 
etc.     I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

0.  G.  Baldwin, 

Colonel  Commanding  Fifth  Kentucky  Cavalry. 

Report  of  Horses  and  Mules  captured  or  taken 
in  the  country,  and  also  number  shot,  and 
abandoned,  and  died  during  the  recent  cam- 
paign, by  the  Fifth  Kentucky  cavalry,  volun- 
teers : 
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28 
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15 

169 

0.  G.  Baldwin, 

Colonel  Commanding  Fifth  Kentucky  Cavalry. 

William  D.  Mitchell, 

Adjutant. 
Station,  near  King's  Bridge,  G-a.  \ 
Date,  December  19, 1864  J 
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0.  G.  Baldwin, 

Colonel  Fifth  Kentucky  Cavalry, 
Commanding  Regiment. 

Report  of  Prisoners  captured  by  Fifth  Kentucky 
cavalry  during  the  recent  campaign  : 


Number. 

Date. 

Place  of  Capture. 

Remarks. 

Three, 

Two, 
Seven,.  . . . 

Nov.  18,  1864, 
u      22      " 

Dec.  10      " 
u       13       II 

ii       14      ii 

Near  Ocmulgee  Riv. 
Near  Griswold,  Ga. 
Near  Savannah,Ga. 
Sunbury,  Ga. 
ii          ii 

The  lists  made  at 
time  of  capture 
having  been  lost, 
it  is  impossible  to 
give  the  names, 
etc.,     of     these 
prisoners. 

Total  captured,  fourteen. 

William  D. 


0.  G.  Baldwin, 

Colonel  Fifth  Kentucky  Cavalry, 
Commanding  Regiment. 

Mitchell, 


Adjutant. 
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COLONEL  ATKINS'S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Second  Brigade,  Third  Cavalry 
Division,  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi 
Near  Kino's  Bridge,  Ga.,  December  24, 1864.   ' 

Captain  :  In  compliance  with  orders,  I  beg  to 
report : 

November  14.— My  brigade  left  Marietta,  Geor- 
gia, at  seven  a.m.  Crossed  the  Chattahoochee 
and  encamped  on  railroad  near  East-Point. 

15th.  Marched  at  eight  a.m.,  Ninth  Michigan 
cavalry  in  advance  ;  drove  rebel  pickets  all  day, 
and  encamped  four  (4)  miles  west  of  Jonesboro! 
The  Tenth  Ohio  volunteer  cavalry  drove  the  ene- 
my out  of  their  camp,  capturing  eight  (8)  prison- 
ers. Lieutenant  Cockley,  Acting  Aid-de-Camp 
on  my  staff,  while  examining  the  roads  in  our 


front,  attended  by  an  orderly,  encountered  four 
(4)  rebels,  and,  armed  only  with  a  sabre  himself, 
captured  the  four  and  brought  them  into  camp. 

16th.  Marched  at  seven  a.m.  At  noon  my  bri- 
gade took  the  advance,  and  encountered  Wheel- 
er's cavalry  at  Bear  Creek  Station.  The  Tenth 
Ohio  volunteer  cavalry,  Lieutenant-Colonel  San- 
derson commanding,  made  a  gallant  sabre-charge 
against  the  enemy,  posted  behind  rail  barricades, 
dismounted.  They  drove  them  in  confusion,  kill- 
ing and  wounding  many  with  the  sabre,  and  cap- 
tured twenty  prisoners,  including  three  (3)-  com- 
missioned officers.  I  saw  the  charge  myself,  and 
take  great  pleasure  in  assuring  the  Commanding 
General  that  the  Tenth  did  its  whole  duty.  Our 
loss  was  four  (4)  killed,  seven  (7)  wounded,  and 
four  (4)  captured.  We  encamped  that  night  near 
Bear  Creek  Station. 

18th.  Marched  eighteen  miles,  and  encamped 
on  the  Ocmulgee  River. 

19th.  Marched  at  twelve  p.m.,  crossed  the  Oc- 
mulgee on  pontoon,  and  marched  thirty  miles,  to 
Clinton,  Georgia. 

20th.  Moved  from  Clinton  at  twelve  m.,  my 
brigade  in  the  advance.  The  Ninety-Second  Illi- 
nois mounted  infantry  volunteers,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Van  Buskirk  commanding,  encountered 
Crew's  brigade  about  four  (4)  miles  out,  behind 
barricades.  A  part  of  the  Ninety-second  was  dis- 
mounted, and  attacked  the  enemy  on  foot,  when 
the  enemy  charged  them  on  horseback.  The 
charge  was  received  and  repulsed,  and  the  enemy 
charged  in  turn,  when  the  entire  brigade  of  the 
enemy  cowardly  ran  off,  scattering  through  the 
woods.  We  did  not  follow  them,  but  pushed  on 
toward  Macon.  At  Walnut  Creek,  two  miles 
from  Macon,  we  found  the  enemy  again,  when 
the  Ninety-second  Illinois  was  deployed  on  foot, 
and  pushed  forward  to  take  possession  of  the 
creek.  Our  artillery  opened  and  the  enemy  re- 
plied, when  the  Tenth  Ohio  volunteer  cavalry  was 
ordered  to  charge  their  battery.  They  crossed 
the  creek  in  a  most  difficult  place,  and  charged 
in  column  of  fours  up  the  road,  and  were  suc- 
cessful in  gaining  momentary  possession  of  the 
enemy's  outer  works,  and  several  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, which,  however,  could  not  be  brought  off, 
and  the  regiment  retired.  The  charge  was  made 
under  the  fire  of  nine  (9)  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
was  gallantly  and  well  done.  The  Ninety-second 
Illinois  mounted  infantry  volunteers  held  the 
creek  and  road,  dismounted.  The  Fifth  Ohio  vol- 
unteer cavalry  was  held  in  readiness  to  support  the 
Tenth  Ohio  volunteer  cavalry.  The  Ninth  Ohio 
volunteer  cavalry,  with  portions  of  the  Fifth  and 
Tenth,  tore  up  the  railroad  track  and  telegraph 
wire  for  about  two  miles.  After  nightfall  my 
brigade  was  withdrawn,  the  Ninety-second  Illi- 
nois mounted  infantry  volunteers  covering  the 
rear.  In  the  forenoon  of  this  day,  by  order  of 
General  Kilpatrick,  I  sent  one  hundred  picked 
men  of  the  Ninth  Michigan  volunteer  cavalry, 
under  Captain  Ladd,  of  that  regiment,  to  Gris- 
woldville,  with  orders  to  burn  public  buildings, 
and  destroy  the  railroad. 

Starting  from  Clinton,  he  found  the  enemy 
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picketing  the  roads.  Avoiding  them,  he  kept  on 
through  the  woods,  reached  Griswoldville  and 
charged  into  the  town,  driving  the  enemy  out, 
and  under  their  fire  captured  and  burned  a  lo- 
comotive and  train  of  cars,  burned  the  public 
buildings,  and  destroyed  the  railroad.  After 
this  work  was  accomplished,  he  captured  one  of 
the  enemy,  and  compelled  him  to  lead  his  little 
party  out  of  the  town  on  a  route  to  avoid  the  en- 
emy, who  had  all  the  roads  in  their  possession. 
The  gallant  conduct  of  Captain  Ladd  and  his  brave 
troops  is  a  fine  example  of  what  a  few  men  can 
accomplish,  yhen  daringly  and  persistently  led. 

21st.  Moved  back  to  junction  of  the  Clinton 
and  Macon  and  Milledgeville  and  Macon  roads, 
and  went  into  position,  barricading.  The  Nine- 
ty-second mounted  infantry  volunteers  was  left 
in  rear  six  miles  from  Macon,  and  was  furiously 
attacked  at  nine  a.m.,  while  in  position  behind 
rail  barricades.  The  enemy  charged  these  with 
one  regiment  dismounted  and  two  columns 
mounted,  at  the  signal  of  the  bugle.  They  came 
on  desperately,  close  to  the  barricade ;  but  the 
cool,  steady  fire  of  the  Spencer  rifles  broke  the 
charge,  and  doubled  them  back  with  great  loss. 
A  prisoner,  captured  afterward,  reports  the  en- 
emy's loss  in  the  charge  at  sixty-five  killed  and 
wounded.  The  Ninety-second  Illinois  mounted 
infantry  volunteers  were  withdrawn  and  joined 
the  brigade  in  position,  where  we  remained  dur- 
ing the  night. 

22d.  Marched  at  nine  a.m.,  and  encamped  six 
miles  from  Gordon. 

23d.  Moved  three  miles  nearer  Gordon  and  en- 
camped, the  Fifth  Ohio  volunteer  cavalry  picket- 
ing Jones's  Cross-Roads. 

24th.  Marched  at  seven  a.m.  ;  passed  through 
Milledgeville,  and  encamped  eight  miles  beyond, 
on  Augusta  road. 

25th.  Marched  at  eight  a.m.,  and  encamped 
within  one  and  a  half  (1-J-)  miles  of  the  shoals  of 
Ogeechee. 

26th.  Marched  at  seven  a.m.  ;  crossed  the  Ogee- 
chee ;  marched  thirty-five  miles,  and  encamped. 

27th.  Wheeler  attacked  the  First  brigade  dur- 
ing the  night.  At  seven  a.m.,  First  brigade  moved 
through  mine  and  took  the  advance.  The  Ninety- 
second  Illinois  mounted  infantry  volunteers,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Van  Buskirk  commanding,  covered 
the  rear  of  my  brigade  with  one  piece  of  artillery, 
assisted  by  the  Ninth  Michigan  volunteer  cavalry. 
We  marched  that  day  through  Waynesboro,  and 
encamped  three  miles  south  of  the  town.  Dur- 
ing the  entire  day,  Wheeler,  with  dogged  persist- 
ence, continued  to  attack  our  rear.  Colonel  Van 
Buskirk,  with  his  regiment  of  Spencer  rifles,  and 
occasionally  using  his  rifled  gun,  as  opportunity 
occurred,  continually  held  him  at  bay,  and  on 
several  occasions  administered  severe  punishment 
to  the  enemy.  When  the  nature  of  the  ground 
would  admit  of  the  concealment  of  his  men,  Col- 
onel Van  Buskirk  handled  his  regiment  splendid- 
ly, skilfully  revolving  his  companies  around  one 
another,  and  covering,  successively,  their  retreat. 

28th.  Moved  at  four  a.m.,  in  advance  of  the 
First  brigade,  except  Colonel  George  S.  Acker, 


with  his  regiment,  the  Ninth  Michigan  volunteer 
cavalry,  which  remained  in  rear  of  the  division 
by  order  of  General  Kilpatrick,  Colonel  Acker  re- 
porting to  the  General  of  division.  I  presume 
the  conduct  of  Colonel  Acker  and  his  regiment 
during  that  day  will  be  more  especially  noticed 
by  General  Kilpatrick. 

After  crossing  Buckhead  Creek,  I  took  up  po- 
sition and  awaited  the  other  brigade,  covering  the 
crossing  with  the  Fifth  Ohio  volunteer  cavalry, 
who  did  it  well,  and  destroyed  the  bridge  after 
our  troops  were  over.  General  Kilpatrick  moved 
with  the  First  brigade  to  Reynolds's  plantation, 
and  too  up  position  and  barricaded,  where  I  was 
ordered  to  join  him  with  my  brigade,  and  did  so, 
going  into  position  on  the  right  of  the  road,  and 
behind  the  barricade  I  found  already  built.  I 
held  in  reserve,  by  order  of  the  Division  General, 
two  regiments,  the  Ninth  Michigan  and  Tenth 
Ohio  volunteer  cavalry,  with  one  battalion  of  my 
other  three  (3)  regiments.  Two  (2)  battalions  of 
the  Ninth  Ohio  volunteer  cavalry,  Fifth  Ohio 
volunteer  cavalry,  and  Ninety-second  Illinois 
mounted  volunteer  infantry  were  dismounted  to 
fight  on  foot,  with  skirmish-line  dismounted  in 
front.  One  battalion  of  the  Fifth  Ohio  volunteer 
cavalry  was  left  as  rear-guard,  which  was  soon 
attacked,  and  fell  back,  fighting  handsomely. 

The  rebels  charged  in  splendid  style,  coming 
up  in  close  range,  when  six  pieces  of  artillery, 
double-shotted,  and  our  dismounted  troops  open- 
ed upon  them,  and  repulsed  them  handsomely, 
with  little  loss  to  us.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  in 
this  charge  was  very  severe.  As  the  enemy 
pushed  around  my  right  flank,  I  threw  in  the 
Ninth  Michigan  volunteer  cavalry,  dismounted, 
and  the  Tenth  Ohio  volunteer  cavalry,  mounted. 
After  the  enemy  was  handsomely  repulsed,  by 
order  of  General  Kilpatrick  I  withdrew  my  bri^ 
gade,  and  marched  six  miles  and  encamped. 

29th.  Marched  at  five  a.m.,  to  near  Louisville, 
and  encamped,  and  remained  until 

December  1.  —  Marched  eight  miles  on  the 
Waynesboro  road,  moving  through  the  fields  on 
the  right  flank  of  General  Baird's  division  of  in- 
fantry. 

2d.  Continued  march  same  as  yesterday.  Col- 
onel T.  T.  Heath,  with  one  battalion  of  his  regi- 
ment, the  Fifth  Ohio  volunteer  cavalry,  made  a 
gallant  little  sabre-charge,  successfully  driving 
the  enemy. 

3d.  Marched  fourteen  miles,  and  encamped  at 
Thomas  Station.  The  Ninety-second  Illinois 
mounted  infantry  volunteers  was  placed  on  pick- 
et, to  cover  the  infantry  of  General  Baird  in  tear- 
ing up  track,  and  skirmished  with  the  enemy 
nearly  all  night.  The  enemy  shelled  the  regi- 
ment with  artillery,  killing  two  (2)  and  wound- 
ing one,  (1.) 

4th.  Moved  at  seven  a.m.,  my  brigade  in  ad- 
vance, to  "  attack  and  rout  Wheeler."  We  found 
him  in  strong  position  near  Waynesboro,  dis- 
mounted, behind  heavy  rail  barricades,  and  attack- 
ed him  vigorously.  The  Ninety-second  Illinois 
mounted  infantry  volunteers  dismounted,  moved 
in  line  in  the  centre,  the  Ninth  Ohio  volunteer 
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cavalry,  mounted,  in  column  on  left,  and  the 
Tenth  Ohio  volunteer  cavalry  in  column  in  the 
road  on  the  right  of  the  Ninety-second  Illinois 
mounted  infantry  volunteers ;  Colonel  Van  Bus- 
kirk,  with  his  regiment,  the  Ninety-second  Illi- 
nois' mounted  infantry  volunteers,  dismounted, 
moved  steadily  up  in  front  of  the  barricades, 
keeping  the  enemy  in  constant  fear  of  his  Spen- 
cer rifles,  and  his  regiment  moved  over  the  bar- 
ricades of  the  enemy,  while  many  of  them  lay 
behind  them  with  loaded  guns,  in  dumb-stricken 
fear  •  and  as  they  attempted  to  leave  the  barri- 
cades poured  in  volley  after  volley,  with  his  re- 
peating rifles.  The  Ninth  Ohio  volunteer  caval- 
ry, CoTonel  Hamilton  commanding,  held  the  left 
flank,  skirmishing  with  rebels  in  the  woods  be- 
yond. The  Tenth  Ohio  volunteer  cavalry  charged 
in  gallant  style  down  the  road.  The  Ninth  Michi- 
gan volunteer  cavalry,  after  passing  the  first  bar- 
ricade, charged  by  squadron  to  meet  a  counter- 
charge by  the  enemy,  and  did  it  finely,  driving 
him  back.  Three  successive  lines  of  barricades 
were  taken  in  the  single  charge,  the  enemy  stub- 
bornly resisting,  but  compelled  to  yield  to  our 
charging  columns.  Wheeler  had  chosen  his  po- 
sition cautiously,  in  the  roughest  and  most  inac- 
cessible locality,  and  feeling  himself  safe  against 
a  sabre-charge,  hung  to  it  tenaciously ;  but  he 
was  handsomely  routed  and  ridden  over.  The 
fruits  of  our  victory  were  fifty  (50)  of  the  enemy 
killed,  thrice  that  number  wounded,  and  eighty- 
seven  (87)  prisoners  captured.  My  brigade  was 
now  withdrawn  by  command  of  General  Kil- 
patrick,  and  Colonel  Murray's  brigade  pushed 
the  enemy  through  the  town. 

All  of  my  men  and  officers  behaved  with  no- 
ticeable gallantry,  but  I  am  impelled  to  mention 
specially  Captain  Weston,  of  the  Tenth  Ohio  vol- 
unteer cavalry,  who  was  mortally  wounded  in 
this  charge  while  nobly  doing  his  duty  at  the 
head  of  his  men.  "  Now  for  a  name  for  our  re- 
giment!" said  he,  as  with  gleaming  sabre  he  went 
forward  into  the  fight.  Generous  soldier !  The 
honor  of  his  regiment  was  his  uppermost  thought. 
Corporal  David  Scott,  the  bearer  of  my  brigade- 
flag,  was  instantly  killed  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight  while  waving  the  flag  as  high  as  he  could 
reach,  and  cheering  on  the  men. 

The  Fifth  Ohio  volunteer  cavalry,  Colonel  T.  T. 
Heath,  followed  the  enemy  to  Brier  Creek,  on  the 
Augusta  road,  and  completely  destroyed  the  large 
railroad  bridge  over  that  creek.  My  brigade 
moved  that  night  to  Alexander,  and  encamped. 

5th.  Marched  twenty-two  (22)  miles,  and  en- 
comped  at  Jacksonboro. 

6th.  Marched  fourteen  (14)  miles,  covering  rear 
of  Fourteenth  army  corps,  and  encamped  at  Buck 
Creek. 

7th.  Marched  at  eight  a.m.,  the  enemy  attack- 
ing our  rear  as  we  left  camp,  the  Ninth  Michi- 
gan volunteer  cavalry  as  rear-guard.  About 
five  p.m.,  the  enemy,  in  strong  force,  made  a  vigor- 
ous attack,  and  were  repulsed  by  the  Ninth  Mich- 
igan volunteer  cavalry  and  Ninth  Ohio  volun- 
teer cavalry.     The  attack  was  a  most  persistent 


one,  and  was  met  and  returned  as  persistently 
by  these  two  regiments. 

8th.  Moved  in  rear  of  General  Baird's  division 
of  infantry,  Ninth  Ohio  volunteer  cavalry  as  rear- 
guard, the  enemy  following  and  fighting.  About 
noon  the  infantry  halted,  the  enemy  still  press- 
ing, and  we  went  into  position  on  the  right  of  the 
road,  General  Baird  deploying  a  brigade  of  infan- 
try on  the  left.  We  repulsed  an  attack  of  the 
enemy  on  the  road,  and  again,  in  attempting  to 
turn  our  right  flank.  The  infantry  repulsed  an 
attack  on  the  left.  We  remained  in  position  un- 
til twelve  p.m.,  when,  the  infantry,  having  with- 
drawn, we  did  so,  General  Baird's  second  line 
remaining  until  we  had  crossed  Ebenezer  Creek, 
when  we  again  took  the  rear,  barricaded  the  road, 
and  destroyed  the  bridge,  the  enemy  shelling 
us  with  artillery  while  withdrawing,  but  without 
injuring  us. 

9th.  Moved  to  report  to  the  Division  General, 
and  encamped  six  miles  south  of  Springfield. 

10th.  Marched  at  seven  a.m.,  to  Station  No.  1, 
Georgia  Central  Railroad  ;  Ninth  Ohio  volunteer 
cavalry  sent  to  cover  rear  of  Twentieth  army  corps. 

11th.  Moved  to  within  six  miles  of  Savannah  ; 
the  Fifth  Ohio  volunteer  cavalry  sent  to  cover 
rear  of  Fifteenth  army  corps,  and  remained  in 
camp  on  the  twelfth. 

13th.  Marched  at  nine  a.m.,  and  encamped  three 
(3)  miles  south  of  King's  Bridge. 

14th.  Marched  to  Midway,  and  encamped. 

15th  and  16th.  Moved  to  King's  Bridge,  and 
encamped,  where  this  report  was  called  for. 

During  the  campaign,  my  brigade  has  marched 
five  hundred  and  twenty  (520)  miles  ;  been  fre- 
quently in  action,  and  always  successful.  Have 
captured  one  hundred  and  four  (104)  prisoners, 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  (1159) 
mules  and  horses  ;  have  subsisted  ourselves  prin- 
cipally upon  the  country,  and  have  burned  five 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty  (5840)  bales 
of  cotton,  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  (129) 
cotton-gins  and  screws,  eleven  (11)  flouring  mills. 
My  brigade  has  lost  twenty  killed  in  action,  sev- 
enty wounded  in  action ;  captured  by  the  enemy, 
fifty-one.  My  brigade  was  organized  just  before 
leaving  Marietta.  The  regimental  organizations 
were  unaccustomed  to  act  together,  and  officers 
and  men  were  strangers.  In  this  month's  cam- 
paign, in  bivouac  and  battle,  they  have  become 
acquainted,  have  always  acted  in  harmony  and 
mutual  support  of  each  other,  and  I  trust  have 
not  failed  to  win  as  a  brigade  the  confidence  and 
approval  of  their  Commanding  General. 

To  officers  and  men,  I  return  my  sincerest 
thanks  for  their  soldierly  conduct  on  all  occa- 
sions and  their  cheerful  and  prompt  obedience  to 
all  of  my  commands.  As  brigade  commander,  I 
am  proud  of  my  brigade.  I  feel  confidence  in  it, 
and  its  soldierly  conduct  in  this  campaign  is  a 
sure  augury  of  what  it  will  always  be  ready 
to  do. 

To  my  personal  staff,  I  return  my  warmest 
thanks  for  their  cheerful  and  ready  assistance  at 
all  times. 
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Major  Helm,  Acting  Brigade-Surgeon,  (now  Di- 
vision-Surgeon,) was  faithful  to  sick  and  wounded, 
attending  to  his  duties  under  the  enemy's  fire. 
Lieutenant  Spear,  A.  A.O.S.,  acted  as  aid-de-camp, 
and  carried  my  orders  while  the  battle  raged 
hardest.  Captain  Cornevin,  A.A.D.C.,  Lieu- 
tenant Dawson,  A.A.D.C,  Lieutenant  Swing, 
A.A.D.C.,  Lieutenant  Cowan,  Provost-Marshal, 
and  Lieutenant  Skinner,  Acting  Assistant  Inspect- 
or-General, were  always  faithful  and  efficient. 
Lieutenant  Cockley,  A.A.D.C,  deserves  especial 
mention.  At  Waynesboro  he  thrice  requested  to 
go  with  his  regiment,  the  Tenth  Ohio  volunteer 
cavalry,  in  its  charge,  and  when  permission  was 
granted,  dashed  forward  and  fought  bravely  at 
its  head.  To  Captain  Smith,  my  Acting  Assist- 
ant Adjutant-General,  courteous,  attentive,  intel- 
ligent, cool,  and  brave  under  fire,  I  am  greatly 
indebted  for  the  harmonious  working  of  my  bri- 
gade. Lieutenant  Bowles,  my  Acting  Assistant- 
Quartermaster,  was  at  all  times  faithfully  attend- 
ing to  his  duty. 

I  inclose  herewith  the  reports  of  my  regimental 
commanders,  which  I  beg  may  be  taken  as  a  part 
of  this  my  report. 

In  conclusion,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  stating 
that  nearly  always  when  my  brigade  had  been 
engaged  with  the  enemy,  Brigadier-General  Kil- 
patrick,  commanding  the  division,  has  personally 
superintended  the  disposition  of  the  troops,  rid- 
ing on  the  skirmish-line  in  full  view  of  the  ene- 
my, and  cheering  on  the  men  by  his  presence  and 
example. 

I  am,  Captain,  most  respectfully,  your  obedi- 
ent servant,  Smith  D.  Atkins, 

Colonel  Ninety-second  Illinois  Infantry,  Mounted,  Commanding 
Brigade. 

Captain  L.  G.  Estes, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General. 
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COLONEL    HEATH'S    REPORT. 

Headquarters  Fifth  Ohio  Volunteer  Cavalry, 
Second  Brigade,  Third  Division,  Cavalry  Corps,  M.  D.  M. 
Near  King's  Bridge,  Ga.,  December  23,  1864. 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the 
Fifth  Ohio  cavalry,  (with  the  First  squadron 
Ohio  cavalry  temporarily  attached,)  with  an  ag- 
gregate of  five  hundred  and  sixty-three  men, 
marched  with  the  Second  brigade,  Colonel  S.  D. 
Atkins  commanding,  from  Marietta,  Georgia,  on 
the  fourteenth  November,  1864,  on  the  expedi- 
tion ending  with  the  occupation  of  Savannah  by 
our  forces. 

Just  previous  to  marching,  four  hundred  and 
forty  men  of  my  regiment,  and  nine  officers, 
whose  term  of  service  had  expired,  were  ordered 
to  Ohio  to  be  mustered  out  of  service.  Myself 
and  eleven  other  officers  were  retained,  on  the 
order  of  Major-General  Howard,  commanding 
army  and  department  of  the  Tennessee,  though 
entitled  to  be  ordered  to  Ohio  for  muster  out  of 
service  on  the  fourteenth  of  November,  1864. 

During  this  most  arduous  campaign,  both  offi- 
cers and  men  have  done  their  whole  duty,  never 
discontented  at,  nor  flagging  in,  the  routine  of 
day  and  night  marches,  building  breastworks,  de- 
stroying railroads,  picket,  skirmish,  and  battle, 


though  thirty-eight  days  and  nights,  in  an  ene- 
my's country. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  for  intelligent  and 
ready  execution  of  all  orders  received,  as  well  as 
for  valorous  action  on  the  battle-field,  my  officers 
and  men  deserve  the  highest  commendation,  have 
my  thanks,  and  promptly  received  acknowledg- 
ment in  general  orders  from  brigade  and  division 
commanders. 

Dogged  by  a  persistent  and  relentless  enemy 
from  East-Point  to  the  walls  of  Savannah,  through 
woods  and  swamps  hitherto  considered  impracti- 
cable, the  Fifth  Ohio  cavalry  has  done  its  full 
share  of  every  work,  participated  in  every  engage- 
ment, and  never  faltered. 

At  Macon,  it  supported  the  gallant  Tenth  Ohio 
in  its  charge,  while  one  battalion  tore  up  the  rail- 
road. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  November,  the  First  bri- 
gade was  hardly  pressed  in  the  swamp  at  Buck- 
head  Creek.  This  regiment  was  ordered  by  Col- 
onel Atkins  to  go  to  the  rear  and  cover  the  cross- 
ing of  that  brigade.  Moving  rapidly  to  the  rear, 
it  took  position,  dismounted,  threw  up  barricades 
of  rails,  planted  its  section  howitzers  to  cover  the 
bridge,  enabled  the  whole  brigade  to  cross  in 
safety,  and  check  the  advance  of  Wheeler's  whole 
force,  which  was  exultingly  pressing  the  rear. 
When  the  smoke  of  our  discharges  of  canister  had 
cleared  away,  the  rebels,  who  were  crowded  on 
the  causeway  to  the  bridge,  were  not  seen,  and 
Captain  William  Jessup,  company  D,  with  twen- 
ty of  his  men,  under  the  fire  of  the^r  riflemen,  dar- 
ingly burned  and  completely  destroyed  the  bridge, 
while  shell  from  the  howitzers  compelled  the 
enemy  to  deploy,  and  seek  crossing  above  and 
below.  After  two  hours,  finding  the  enemy  were 
crossing  at  other  points,  and  gaining  our  flanks 
and  rear,  we  steadily  retired  on  the  brigade,  which 
had  taken  position  two  miles  and  a  half  to  our 
front.  We  had  not  marched  far  before  the  ene- 
my closed  from  either  flank  on  the  road  we  were 
marching,  and  began  skirmishing.  Captain  Al- 
exander C.  Rossman,  company  E,  commanding 
Third  battalion,  Fifth  Ohio,  as  rear-guard,  skil- 
fully and  gallantly  kept  them  in  check  until  the 
advance  battalion  had  been  assigned  position 
with  the  brigade  at  Reynolds's  plantation.  At 
this  moment  the  enemy  charged  in  two  columns 
with  vigor.  Captain  Rossman,  with  his  battalion, 
reenforced  by  company  C  and  a  line  of  dismount- 
ed skirmishers,  fought,  in  front  the  barricade, 
the  remainder  of  the  regiment,  with  the  howit- 
zers, from  behind  the  work.  The  enemy  were 
easily  and  quickly  repulsed  with  loss. 

On  the  second  December,  at  Rocky  Fork  Church, 
the  regiment  reported  to  General  Kilpatrick,  and 
I  was  ordered  to  clear  the  left  flank  of  rebels. 
Deploying  the  First  battalion,  Captain  John  Pum- 
mill  commanding,  I  charged  on  with  a  single  bat- 
talion, drove  a  force  of  full  one  thousand  rebels 
from  behind  rail  barricades,  a  distance  of  nearly 
two  miles.  After  this  charge  was  made,  six  com- 
panies of  the  Third  Kentucky  came  up  and  ren- 
dered valuable  assistance. 

On   the  fourth   December,   at  the  battle  of 
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Waynesboro,  the  regiment  was  not  so  heavily 
engaged  as  some  others,  though  it  charged  twice, 
and  would  have  made  a  good  list  of  prisoners 
had  not  our  own  artillery,  through  mistake,  nred 
on  us,  which  caused  deflection  of  my  column. 
To  prevent  unnecessary  slaughter,  later,  we  open- 
ed effective  fire  with  carbines. 

In  the  afternoon  of  this  day,  we  were  ordered 
five  miles  beyond  Waynesboro  to  burn  the  rail- 
road bridge  over  Brier  Creek,  which  we  accom- 
plished in  a  thorough  manner,  firing  seventy-nine 
bents  of  heavy  trestle  bridging. 

On  the  eighth  December,  the  regiment  was  un- 
der arms  and  on  picket  for  fifteen  hours,  covering 
the  army  in  crossing  a  difficult  swamp  near  Eben- 
ezer  Chapel.  At  midnight,  the  enemy  shelled  fu- 
riously, and  the  infantry  picket  fell  back  in  con- 
fusion, while  the  Fifth  Ohio  and  Ninety-second 
Illinois  mounted  infantry  held  their  line  firmly, 
and  when  ordered,  retired  in  perfect  order. 

On  December  eleventh,  I  was  ordered  by  Col- 
onel Atkins  to  cover  the  rear  of  Major-General 
Howard's  army.  I  took  up  position  near  Silk  Hope, 
and  received  orders  from  General  Kilpatrick,  to 
accompany  him  on  an  expedition  to  open  commu- 
nication with  the  fleet.  Crossing  the  Ogechee 
and  Cannouchee  rivers  on  pontoons,  we  camped 
on  the  twelfth  near  Fort  McAllister,  and  on  the 
thirteenth,  at  ten  o'clock,  struck  the  coast  on  St. 
Catherine's  Sound.  Captain  Estes,  Assistant  Ad- 
jutant-General, a  staff-officer  of  Major-General 
Howard,  in  a  small  canoe ;  myself,  Captain  Day, 
Provost-Marshal*  and  Lieutenant  Messenger, 
A.  D.  C.  Third  division,  Cavalry  corps,  were  or- 
dered in  a  second  "  gum-tree  canoe,"  to  pull  out  to 
a  vessel  whose  mast-head  was  discovered  in  the 
offing.  After  a  row  of  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  we 
spoke  the  Bark  Fernandina,  United  States  navy, 
Captain  West  commanding,  were  courteously 
received  and  furnished  a  boat's  crew  and  cutter, 
and  with  an  officer  of  the  vessel  reported  to  Gen- 
eral Kilpatrick,  who  immediately  forwarded  des- 
patches to  the  flag-ship. 

Having  reported  again  to  my  brigade,  the  regi- 
ment moved  on  the  seventeenth  December  with 
the  expedition  which  destroyed  Morgan  Lake  and 
River  Swamp  Trestle,  near  the  Altamaha  River, 
on  the  Gulf  Railroad. 

During  the  campaign,  the  regiment  lost  one 
man  killed  in  action,  twelve  men  wounded,  eleven 
men  captured  by  the  enemy,  (seven  of  whom  were 
captured  near  Shoals  of  Ogeechee,  while  foraging 
for  horses,)  and  nine  horses  killed. 

My  report  would  be  incomplete,  did  I  not  men- 
tion Major  D.  V.  Rannells,  Surgeon,  who,  with 
remarkable  assiduity  and  great  skill,  made  the  con- 
dition of  our  sick  and  wounded  more  than  ordi- 
narily comfortable  on  a  wearisome  march.  No 
labor  wearied  him,  no  tax  exhausted  his  pa- 
tience ! 

Lieutenant  Heath,  Regimental  Quartermaster, 
had  charge  of  the  train,  which  marched  mostly 
with  infantry  columns,  and  brought  it  through 
without  loss  of  a  mule,  wagon,  or  a  cent's  worth 
of  Government  property. 

Lieutenant  George  S.  Haldemas,  Acting  Adju- 


tant, on  all  occasions,  rendered  me  valuable  assist- 
ance, exhibiting  coolness  and  judgment,  which 
marked  him  as  a  young  officer  of  superior  talent 
and  worthy  promotion. 

Captain  William  Jessup  and  Captain  Alexander 
C.  Rossman  were  both  entitled  to  muster  out  on 
the  fourteenth  of  November  last,  yet  displayed 
the  most  admirable  gallantry  during  the  campaign, 
but  more  especially  at  Buckhead  and  Reynolds's 
plantation.  The  service  is  not  ornamented  with 
more  worthy  captains. 

Captain  Dalzell  and  Lieutenant  Coates,  of  the 
First  Ohio  independent  squadron,  have  a  soldier- 
ly body  of  men,  and  have  proved  faithful  and  ef- 
ficient during  the  whole  campaign. 

Lieutenant  Joseph  E.  Overturf,  commanding 
company  H,  displayed  great  personal  gallantry 
at  Reynolds's  Plantation,  and  commanded  his  com- 
pany in  such  splendid  manner,  that  I  am  happy 
to  recommend  his  promotion  to  Captain  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  services. 

The  regiment  is  now  in  camp  near  King's 
Bridge,  Georgia. 

The  various  reports  in  detail  required  by  the 
department  will  be  forwarded  as  early  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  service  will  allow. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  T.  Heath, 

Colonel  Fifth  Regiment,  Ohio  Volunteer  Cavalry. 

Captain  H.  J.  Smith, 

Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  Second  Brigade,  Third  Divi- 
sion, Cavalry  Corps. 

COLONEL    HAMILTON'S    REPORT. 

King's  Bridge,  Georgia,  December  23,  1864. 

Colonel  :  In  compliance  with  your  order,  I 
have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of 
the  participation  of  the  Ninth  Ohio  volunteer 
cavalry  in  the  events  which  transpired  during  the 
recent  advance  of  the  army  under  Major-General 
Sherman,  through  Georgia,  ending  in  the  fall  of 
Savannah. 

On  the  ninth  day  of  November,  while  stationed 
at  Tunnel  Hill,  Georgia,  with  part  of  my  regiment, 
I  received  a  telegram  from  Brigadier-General  Kil- 
patrick, that  my  command  had  been  assigned  to 
his  cavalry  division,  which  was  being  organized  at 
Marietta,  Georgia ;  that  a  portion  of  my  regiment, 
consisting  of  three  hundred  (300)  men,  under  com- 
mand of  Major  Bowles,  was  already  with  him,  and 
ordering  me  to  report  at  that  point  at  once,  with 
all  the  effective  men  of  my  command. 

I  was  at  the  time  ill  prepared  to  comply  with 
the  order,  as  I  had  been  informed  by  Major-Gen- 
eral Wilson,  Chief  of  Cavalry,  that  my  regiment 
had  been  ordered  to  report  to  him  at  Nashville, 
and  to  make  my  arrangements  accordingly ;  part 
of  my  men  were  consequently  lying  at  Chatta- 
nooga, partly  dismounted  and  imperfectly  clothed. 

After  clothing  them,  I  shipped  the  dismounted 
men,  by  General  Kilpatrick's  order,  to  Marietta, 
brought  up  the  mounted  men  to  Tunnel  Hill,  and 
on  the  twelfth  November  started  from  there  with 
three  hundred  and  fifty  (350)  mounted  men  for 
Marietta,  leaving  sixty  (60)  dismounted  men, 
under  Lieutenant  Cochran,  for  whom  no  trans- 
portation could  be  procured. 
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Upon  reaching  Calhoun,  I  found  the  railroad 
destroyed,  and  communication  with  the  front 
cut  otf.  We  pushed  forward,  however,  and  when 
five  miles  south  of  that  place,  were  fired  into  by 
a  party  of  the  enemy,  seriously  wounding  one 
man.  Upon  arriving  at  the  Etowah  River,  I  found 
the  bridge  had  been  destroyed  by  the  rear  of  our 
troops,  who  had  crossed  twenty-four  (24)  hours 
previously.  I,  however,  cleared  out  an  old  ford 
which  had  been  blockaded,  and  effected  a  crossing 
with  my  men  and  wagons,  and  pressed  forward 
until  I  overtook  the  rear  of  the  army  on  the  banks 
of  the  Chattahoochee,  having  travelled  the  last 
eighty  (80)  miles  in  thirty-six  (36)  hours. 

I  overtook  and  reported  to  General  Kilpatrick, 
a  few  miles  beyond  Lovejoy  Station,  November 
seventeenth,  and  joined  that  portion  of  the  regi- 
ment under  Major  Bowles  in  the  Second  brigade, 
Colonel  Atkins  commanding.  We  proceeded  south 
without  opposition,  until  arriving  before  Macon. 
In  the  demonstration  upon  that  place,  I  sent  one 
battalion,  under  command  of  Major  Bowles, to  burn 
the  railroad  bridge  across  the  Ocmulgee  River  and 
to  tear  up  the  road.  The  bridge  was  found,  how- 
ever, to  be  strongly  defended  by  the  enemy's  ar- 
tillery, which  opened  a  heavy  fire,  thus  preventing 
the  destruction  of  the  bridge.  Major  Bowles, 
however,  destroyed  the  road  until  within  about 
one  hundred  yards  of  the  bridge.  I,  with  the 
balance  of  the  regiment,  occupied  our  left  flank, 
destroying  the  railroad,  until  ordered  to  withdraw 
and  go  into  camp.  In  this  affair,  the  regiment 
met  with  no  loss. 

From  Macon,  our  march  was  harassed  by  the 
enemy's  cavalry  under  General  Wheeler,  with 
whom  we  had  occasional  skirmishing,  and  on  the 
twenty-eighth  November,  General  Kilpatrick  made 
a  stand,  building  a  strong  line  of  breast-works, 
at  a  place  known  as  the  White  House,  and  await- 
ed the  approach  of  the  enemy.  Here  my  command 
was  posted,  one  battalion  mounted  as  a  reserve, 
under  Major  Bowles,  and  two  battalions  dis- 
mounted in  the  centre,  supporting  the  artillery. 
The  enemy  charged  in  column  along  the  road  on 
our  front  and  left,  and  in  line  in  our  front  and 
right,  but  were  repulsed  twice  by  our  line  of 
skirmishers,  thrown  out  four  hundred  (400)  yards 
in  our  advance,  commanded  by  Sergeant  (now 
Lieutenant)  Briner.  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  this 
line  behaved  admirably,  standing  firmly  in  an 
open  field,  and  holding  the  enemy  in  check  after 
the  line  on  the  right  and  left  had  been  withdrawn, 
finely  falling  back  as  the  enemy  advanced,  who, 
when  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  (150)  yards 
of  our  works  were  met  by  a  heavy  fire  from  our 
main  force,  which  drove  them  in  disorder  from 
the  field,  leaving  a  number  of  killed  and  wounded 
in  front  of  my  command.  Our  loss  was  none 
killed,  three  wounded,  none  missing. 

My  command  next  encountered  the  enemy  on 
the  morning  of  December  fourth,  before  Waynes- 
boro. Our  brigade  being  in  the  advance,  I  was 
ordered  to  deploy  my  regiment  in  three  lines  on 
the  left  flank.  We  moved  forward  in  this  form, 
for  more  than  a  mile,  driving  the  enemy  before, 
when,  by  order  of  General  Kilpatrick,  I  sent  for- 


ward the  first  battalion,  under  Major  Bowles,  to 
charge  the  enemy,  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  in  a 
field  upon  our  extreme  left.  This  Major  Bowles 
did  in  a  most  gallant  manner,  driving  them  from 
their  position  through  a  swamp  into  the  woods 
toward  Waynesboro.  In  the  mean  while  the  en- 
emy had  formed  his  line  across  the  railroad  upon 
a  stream  near  the  town,  and  prepared  to  make  a 
vigorous  resistance  to  our  advance.  Here  I  was 
directed  by  you  to  charge  his  right.  I  at  once 
formed  the  two  battalions  into  one  line,  giving 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Stough  command  of  the  left, 
with  directions  to  prevent  a  counter-movement  on 
their  part  on  their  extreme  right,  which  the  pres- 
ence of  a  thicket  could  enable  them  to  do  under 
cover ;  and  with  the  right,  I  charged  upon  their 
front,  driving  them  through  a  swamp  and  across 
the  stream,  killing  and  wounding  quite  a  number, 
most  of  whom  they  were  compelled  to  leave  upon 
the  field.  They  also  lost  quite  a  number  of  horses 
in  their  flight. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Stough  brought  up  the  left 
and  gallantly  assisted  in  driving  the  enemy.  We 
crossed  the  stream,  and  were  forming  for  a  second 
charge,  when  I  received  orders  to  return  and  give 
place  to  the  First  brigade,  which  had  come  up  to 
relieve  us.  In  this  engagement  I  lost  none  kill- 
ed, and  four  (4)  wounded. 

Our  next  encounter  with  the  enemy  was  on  the 
seventh  December.  While  the  column  was  crossing 
through  a  swamp  near  Ebenezer  Creek,  the  enemy, 
who  had  not  made  his  appearance  since  the  engage- 
ment at  Waynesboro,  came  upon  our  rear,  consist- 
ing of  the  Ninth  Michigan  cavalry.  While  the 
rear  of  the  column  was  waiting  for  the  advance 
to  cross,  I,  being  next  in  advance  of  the  Ninth 
Michigan  cavalry,  took  two  companies,  A  and  B, 
of  my  regiment,  and  went  back  to  assist  Colonel 
Acker,  Ninth  Michigan  cavalry,  taking  a  position 
and  deploying  upon  his  extreme  left,  in  front  of 
a  road  running  off  from  the  main  road  in  that 
direction.  The  ground  was  covered  with  thick 
underbrush,  which  prevented  us  from  seeing  the 
movements  of  the  enemy.  After  remaining  here 
a  few  minutes,  we  discovered  a  strong  force  mov- 
ing immediately  in  our  front,  who,  from  their  uni- 
form, I  supposed  to  be  Colonel  Acker's  men.  The 
enemy,  however,  evidently  aware  of  the  road  above 
mentioned,  had  made  a  flank  movement,  under 
cover  of  the  thicket,  and  were  approaching,  with  a 
view  of  cutting  off  the  rear-guard.  Discovering  their 
true  character,  I  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  them, 
checking  them  for  an  instant ;  but  gathering,  they 
rushed  forward,  part  of  their  extended  line  gain- 
ing the  road  in  our  rear,  near  a  point  touched  by 
the  extreme  of  a  swamp  ;  and  would  thus  have  cut 
us  off,  had  they  not  been  held  back  by  the  fire  of 
another  company  which  I  had  fortunately  left  to 
guard  that  point,  thereby  enabling  us  to  get 
around  and  form  in  the  open  ground  between  the 
swamp  and  the  main  road  upon  which  our  column 
was  moving. 

The  enemy  seeming  determined  to  produce  con- 
fusion in  our  column,  pressed  forward  vigorously 
in  heavy  force ;  to  check  which,  I  found  it  necessary 
to  send  for  company  after  company,  until  two  bat- 
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talions  were  deployed  in  different  lines,  holding 
him  hack,  until  Colonel  Acker  brought  up  his  re- 
giment and  passed  all  but  the  rear-guard  across  the 
swamp.  I  in  the  mean  time  had  my  Third  battal- 
ion and  part  of  his  command  formed  on  foot  in 
front  of  the  swamp,  thus  holding  back  the  enemy, 
until  the  entire  mounted  force  had  effected  a 
crossing.  In  this  affair,  our  timely  assistance  and 
support,  I  am  assured,  saved  the  rear-guard  of  our 
column  on  that  occasion. 

( hir  loss  was  killed,  none ;  wounded,  two ;  miss- 
ing two,  (2.) 

Next  day,  December  ,  my  regiment,  being  rear- 
guard, was  attacked  by  the  enemy  about  noon,  but 
held  him  in  check  until  our  column  was  massed 
in  rear  of  the  Fourteenth  corps,  at  Ebenezer 
Bridge,  at  which  point  he  was  held  in  check  by 
our  cavalry  and  infantry  combined,  until  the  road 
was  cleared,  and  our  whole  force  passed  safely 
over  and  bridges  destroyed.  My  loss  on  this  day 
was  killed,  none ;  wounded,  none ;  missing,  one. 
Company  G,  during  the  march,  was  on  detached 
service  with  the  Tenth  Wisconsin  Battery.  No 
casualties  at  Altamaha  Bridge. 

Casualties  during  the  campaign,  killed,  none ; 
wounded,  ten,  (10;)  missing,  three,  (3.) 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Colonel,  very  respect- 
fully, your  obedient  servant. 

W.  D.  Hamilton, 

Colonel  Ninth  Ohio  Volunteer  Cavalry. 

CAPTAIN  BEEBE'S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Tenth  Wisconsin  Battery,  J 
December  18, 1864.  f 

Captain  :  In  compliance  with  a  circular  from 
your  headquarters,  dated  December  seventeenth, 
1864,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  Tenth 
Wisconsin  battery  left  Marietta,  Georgia,  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  November,  1864. 

On  the  sixteenth  day  of  November,  the  battery 
was  in  action  at  Lovejoy's  Station,  and  at  Bear 
Creek  Station.  At  Lovejoy's  Station,  the  battery 
silenced  the  enemy's  guns  and  took  possession  of 
two  of  them,  after  the  cavalry  had  run  them  down. 

On  the  nineteenth,  the  battery  crossed  the 
Ocmulgee  and  marched  thirty-two  (32)  miles,  to 
Clinton.    This  day's  march  killed  ten  (10)  horses. 

On  the  twentieth,  the  battery  was  in  action 
near  Macon ;  had  one  wagon  broken  and  de- 
stroyed. 

On  the  twenty-third,  near  Gordon,  broke  an 
axle  and  destroyed  a  caisson. 

On  the  twenty -fourth,  twenty-fifth,  twenty- 
sixth,  and  twenty-seventh,  the  company  march- 
ed one  hundred  and  twenty-three  (123)  miles,  to 
Waynesboro ;  had  thirty  (30)  horses  killed  and 
abandoned. 

On  the  twenty-eighth,  the  battery  was  in  ac- 
tion at  Jones's  plantation,  near  Buckhead  Church, 
and  on  the  twenty-ninth  arrived  at  Louisville, 
Georgia. 

December  first,  second,  and  third,  the  battery 
marched  with  General  Baird's  division  to  Thomas 
Station   seven  miles  south  of  Waynesboro. 

On  the  fourth,  the  battery  was  in  action  at 
W  aynesboro. 


On  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth,  the 
battery  marched  seventy-three  (73)  miles,  to 
Ebenezer. 

On  the  eleventh,  the  battery  went  into  camp 
within  five  (5)  miles  of  Savannah,  on  the  Macon 
and  Savannah  Railroad. 

On  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth,  the  battery 
marched  thirty  (30)  miles,  to  Midway  Church. 

On  the  sixteenth,  the  battery  went  into  camp 
at  King's  Bridge,  where  it  remains  yet. 

During  this  campaign  the  company  have  been 
in  action  seven  times,  and  marched  five  hundred 
and  twenty  (520)  miles.  They  have  lost  one 
wagon,  fifty  horses,  and  one  caisson.  They  have 
captured  two  guns,  two  horses,  and  ten  mules. 

In  a  report  of  this  kind,  there  cannot  be  much 
said  to  dazzle  the  imagination ;  but  if  cheerful 
fighting,  tedious  marching,  and  tireless  vigilance 
do  lack  excitement,  they  cannot  fail  to  command 
the  admiration  of  friends  and  foes. 

I  am,  Captain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedi- 
ent servant,  J.  V.  Beebe, 

Captain  Tenth  Battery,  Wisconsin  Volunteer  Artillery. 

H.  J.  Smith, 

Captain  and  Assistant  Adjutant-General. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  SANDERSON'S  REPORT. 
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Headquarters  Tenth  Ohio  Volunteer  Cavalry, 
King's  Bridge,  near  Savannah,  Georgia, 
December  22, 1864. 

Captain  H.  J.  Smith,  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General,  Second  Brigade,  Third  Cavalry 
Division : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report  of  the  operations  of  the  Tenth  regiment, 
Ohio  volunteer  cavalry,  under  my  command, 
from  the  time  of  leaving  Marietta,  Georgia,  until 
the  arrival  of  the  Third  cavalry  division  at  this 
place. 

On  the  sixteenth  day  of  November,  Wheeler's 
command  having  been  encountered  at  Bear 
Creek  Station,  the  Tenth  Ohio  was  ordered  to 
the  advance,  and  directed  to  drive  the  enemy 
two  miles  upon  a  road  leading  to  the  right.  In 
attempting  to  do  so,  two  brigades  of  rebel  cav- 
alry were  encountered,  strongly  posted  on  a 
ridge,  behind  barricades.  Two  squadrons  of  the 
regiment  were  dismounted  on  the  enemy's  left 
flank,  to  engage  their  attention,  while  his  right 
was  being  turned  by  a  sabre-charge,  which  was 
done  in  gallant  style,  under  the  command  of 
Major  Filkin,  in  command  of  one  battalion  of  the 
regiment.  The  enemy  was  driven  at  all  points 
from  their  barricades,  and  closely  pursued  for 
more  than  a  mile.  No  other  troops  assisted  in 
this  action.  Twenty  prisoners,  including  three 
commissioned  officers,  were  captured.  The  loss 
of  the  enemy  was  not  ascertained.  The  regi- 
ment lost  four  killed,  seven  wounded,  and  four 
captured.  It  is  but  just  that  I  should  call  at- 
tention to  the  heroic  conduct  of  Sergeant  Harry 
Shreiver,  of  company  C,  who  led  his  company, 
being  several  rods  in  front  of  them,  in  the  sabre- 
charge,  inciting  the  men,  by  his  example,  to 
deeds  of  valor,  until  he  fell,  wounded  by  a  ball 
through  the  thigh.  The  complete  success  of  the 
charge  against  more  than  four  times  the  number 
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of  those  who  made  it,  the  assailed  at  the  same 
time  protected  by  barricades,  was  in  a  great 
measure  attributable  to  his  gallantry. 

The  regiment  was  not  engaged  again  until  the 
arrival  of  the  command  at  Macon,  on  the  twen- 
tieth day  of  November,  when,  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  demonstration  made  by  General  Kil- 
patrick  upon  that  place,  the  regiment  was  ordered 
to  make  a  sabre-charge  along  the  Clinton  and 
Macon  road,  and  from  which  the  enemy  were  then 
firing.  The  distance  to  reach  the  guns  was 
something  over  half  a  mile,  along  a  road  through 
deep  woods,  which  concealed  the  enemy's  guns 
and  their  work. 

The  regiment,  (except  one  battalion  detached,) 
in  pursuance  of  orders,  charged  along  the  road, 
reached  the  enemy's  guns,  which  were  in  a  re- 
doubt, completely  blocking  the  road,  there  being 
only  room  for  two  horses  to  enter  the  works 
abreast.  In  rear  of,  and  also  extending  from 
both  flanks  of  the  redoubt,  were  long  lines  of 
breastworks  and  rifle-pits,  filled  with  infantry. 
On  the  left  of  the  road  there  was  also  a  battery 
commanding  the  road  and  the  point  where  the 
road  crossed,  a  small  but  deep  creek  being  the 
point  from  which  the  regiment  started  on  the 
charge.  Notwithstanding  all  these  obstacles,  the 
regiment  charged  into  the  redoubt,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment had  complete  possession  of  it,  and  could,  if  the 
men  had  possessed  the  means,  have  spiked  the 
guns.  As  the  head  of  the  column  entered  the  re- 
doubts, the  first  line  of  the  enemy's  infantry  (ap- 
parently militia)  seemed  to  be  stampeded  and 
panic-stricken,  and  were  rapidly  falling  back.  The 
second  line,  however,  were  seen  advancing,  to 
gain  a  position  behind  the  works  abandoned  by 
the  militia.  An  infantry  line  was  also  seen  ad- 
vancing from  the  woods  on  the  left  of  the  road, 
and  seeing  that  the  guns  could  not  be  removed, 
and  that  there  was  barely  time  to  withdraw  the 
regiment  before  the  rebel  infantry  would  be  upon 
us,  I  ordered  the  column  to  retire ;  this  was 
done  in  good  order  under  fire  from  the  enemy's 
guns. 

The  loss  of  the  regiment  in  this  charge  was 
seven  wounded.  It  is  with  pleasure  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Colonel  commanding  to  the 
heroic  conduct  and  bearing  of  Captain  J.  H. 
HafFord,  of  company  M,  commanding  companies 
C  and  M.  His  squadron  was  in  the  advance, 
and,  its  head,  he  was  the  first  man  to  enter  the 
fort,  where  his  horse  was  shot  under  him,  and 
falling  upon  him,  he  could  not  extricate  himself 
in  time  to  prevent  his  capture.  He  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  next  action  of  note  in  which  the  division 
was  engaged,  at  Reynolds,  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  November,  the  Tenth  being  sent  to  the  right 
flank  of  the  line,  which  the  enemy  did  not  at- 
tack, was  not  specially  engaged,  and  nothing 
more  of  note  occurred  until  the  engagement  at 
Waynesboro  on  the  fourth  of  December ;  on  the 
morning  of  that  day,  when  the  command  moved 
from  bivouac  atThomas  Station  to  attack  Wheeler's 
command  near  Waynesboro,  the  Tenth  Ohio  vol- 
unteer cavalry  moved  in  the  advance,  under  orders 


from  the  Colonel  commanding  brigade,  that  as 
soon  as  an  opportunity  occurred,  to  charge  witn. 
the  sabre.  A  skinnish-line  was  thrown  out  from 
the  regiment,  which  drove  the  skirmish-line  of 
the  enemy  more  than  a  mile  back  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Waynesboro  upon  the  main  line,  strong- 
ly posted  behind  barricades,  dismounted.  As 
soon  as  this  line  was  developed,  the  regiment  was 
arranged  for  a  charge  by  battalions.  The  first 
battalion,  commanded  by  Captain  J.  E.  Norton, 
was  directed  to  move  down  the  railroad  on  the 
enemy's  left  flank  ;  the  second,  Major  Piatt,  to 
move  to  the  left,  so  as  to  turn  the  barricades  on  the 
enemy's  right;  and  the  third,  Major  Filkin,  was 
ordered  to  move  straight  on  to  the  barricades, 
all  to  charge  with  the  sabre,  at  a  given  signal. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Ninety-second  Illinois,  dis- 
mounted, moved  in  line  of  battle,  toward  the 
rebel  line.  As  soon  as  that  regiment  got  within 
range,  I  ordered  the  charge,  which  was  made  in 
splendid  style — the  barricades  carried,  and  the 
whole  rebel  line  stampeded.  The  regiment  cap- 
tured over  seventy  prisoners.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  learn  their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded. 
In  this  action  the  regiment  lost  four  killed  and 
seven  w^rnded.  Among  the  wounded  was  Cap- 
tain S.  E.  Norton,  commanding  the  first  bat- 
talion, whose  wound  proved  mortal.  His  loss  to 
the  regiment  is  irreparable.  For  faithfulness  in 
the  discharge  of  all  his  duties  as  an  officer,  and 
bravery  upon  the  battle-field,  exhibited  on  every 
ocasion  when  an  opportunity  presented,  he  could 
not  be  surpassed.  The  brilliant  victory  of  the 
day  was  dearly  purchased  in  his  loss  to  the  army 
and  the  country. 

The  total  loss  of  the  regiment  since  leaving 
Marietta,  Georgia,  November  fourteenth,  1864, 
is  as  follows :  Officer  mortally  wounded,  one, 
(1  ;)  officers  wounded,  three,  (3 ;)  officers  cap- 
tured, two,  (2 ;)  enlisted  men  killed,  seven,  (7  ;) 
enlisted  men  wounded,  twenty-two,  (22 ;)  enlist- 
ed men  missing,  thirteen,  (13.) 

During  the  campaign,  the  regiment  captured 
two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  horses  and  mules. 
There  were  one  hundred  and  eighty  of  these 
killed  in  action  and  abandoned. 

The  undersigned,  as  commanding  officer  of  the 
regiment,  is  fully  satisfied  with  the  bravery  and 
gallantry  of  the  officers  and  men  of  his  command 
during  the  campaign,  and  only  hopes  that  they 
have  met  the  expectations  of  the  Colonel  com- 
manding brigade,  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  their 
duties  of  officers  and  soldiers,  and  in  their  con- 
duct upon  the  battle-field  in  one  o£  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  glorious  campaigns  of  the  war. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  most  respectfully  your 
obedient  servant,         Thomas  W.  Sanderson, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Commanding  Tenth  Ohio  Volunteer  Cavalry. 

COLONEL    ACKER'S    REPORT. 

Headquarters  Ninth  Michigan  Volunteer  } 
Cavalry,  December  19,  1864.  j 

Acting  Assistant  Adjutant- General,  Second  Bri- 
gade, Cavalry  Division : 

Herewith  find  a  seport  of  this  campaign  from 
November  fourteenth,  1864,  to  December  seven- 
teenth, 1864: 


no 
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Ninth  Michigan  cavalry  left  camp  near  Atlanta 
on  the  fourteenth  day  of  November,  1864,  and 
moved  on  the  Fairburn  road  five  (5)  miles  in  ad- 
vance of  the  Second  brigade  cavalry  division, 
where  we  encamped  for  the  night 

November  15. —  Left  camp  and  moved  to  within 
five  (5)  miles  of  Jonesboro.  Third  battalion  being 
in  advance,  drove  in  the  enemy's  pickets. 

16th.  Passing  through  Jonesboro.  Lovejoy, 
and  Bear  Creek  Station,  moved  three  (3)  miles 
on  the  McDonough  road,  and  encamped  for  the 
night. 

17th.  Left  camp  and  marched  about  twenty- 
two  (22)  miles,  and  encamped  for  the  night. 

18th.  Marched  fifteen  (15)  miles. 

19th.  Crossing  the  Ocmulgee,  passed  through 
Hillsboro  and  on  to  Clinton ;  arrived  at  three  p.m., 
and  encamped.  During  the  day,  we  marched 
thirty-nine  (39)  miles  and  took  six  (6)  prisoners. 

20th.  Companies  B,  C,  and  D,  being  detached 
for  a  scout  to  Griswold  Station,  in  charge  of 
Captain  Ladd,  meeting  the  enemy  but  keeping 
them  at  bay,  burned  the  town,  destroying  the 
railroad,  cutting  the  telegraph-wire,  burned  a 
train  of  cars.  Fighting  their  way  back,  they  re- 
turned to  the  regiment  on  the  twenty-second  of 
November,  with  the  loss  of  one  wounded  and 
three  captured.  The  remainder  of  the  regiment 
left  Clinton,  and  marched  to  within  three  (3)  miles 
of  Macon,  and  moved  back  five  (5)  miles  on  the 
Milledgeville  road,  and  encamped. 

21st.  Were  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  and  re- 
mained all  day.  Went  on  picket  four  miles  from 
Macon,  and  remained  during  the  night. 

22d.  Marched  about  ten  (10)  miles. 

23d.  Marched  about  three  (3)  miles,  and  en- 
camped.    First  battalion  on  picket. 

24th.  Marched  to  Milledgeville ;  went  into 
camp  and  drew  five  days'  rations,  and  moved  out 
five  miles,  and  encamped  for  the  night. 

25th.  Marched  to  Buffalo  Creek.  The  bridge 
being  burnt,  forded  the  stream,  and  went  into 
camp  for  the  night.  On  the  night  of  the  twenty- 
fifth,  companies  A  and  M  were  detailed  to  ac- 
company a  scout  to  Waynesboro.  They  tore  up 
the  railroad,  burned  the  depot,  burned  the  bridge, 
and  joined  the  command  near  Waynesboro  with- 
out losing  a  man ;  capturing  one  (1)  colonel,  one 
(1)  major,  one  (1)  captain,  and  ten  (10)  enlisted 
men. 

26th.  Marched  through  Gibson  and  went  to 
within  eight  (8)  miles  of  Louisville,  and  encamp- 
ed for  the  night. 

27th.  Marched  thirty-five  (35)  miles,  and  en- 
camped for  the  night  near  Waynesboro. 

28th.  Received  orders  to  report  to  Brigadier- 
General  Kilpatrick  for  duty — this  duty  being  to 
cover  the  rear  of  the  division.  Skirmishing  with 
the  enemy  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  losing 
three  (3)  men  killed  and  one  (1)  wounded. 

29th.  Left  camp  at  three  a.m.,  and  marched  to 
within  three  (3)  miles  of  Louisville,  and  encamped. 

30th.  Part  of  the  regiment  on  a  scout.  Nothing 
of  importance  occurred,  and  returned  to  camp. 

December  1.  —  Marched  about  twenty-five  miles. 

2d.  Crossed  Rocky  Creek,  and  went  into  camp. 


3d.  Marched  all  day,  and  went  into  camp  at 
Thomas  Station. 

4th.  Marched  to  Waynesboro.  The  First  and 
Third  battalions  made  a  sabre-charge  on  the 
enemy ;  took  quite  a  number  of  prisoners.  In 
our  front  there  were  fifteen  (15)  of  the  enemy 
dead.  Our  loss  was  two  (2)  killed  and  five  (5) 
wounded.  Adjutant  William  C.  Cook,  who,  in 
the  charge,  dashed  upon  the  enemy's  banner  and 
attempted  to  carry  it  off*,  was  knocked  from  his 
horse,  and  had  his  horse  shot,  and  still  remains 
in  the  enemy's  hands.  We  then  moved  from 
Wa}'nesboro  to  Alexander,  and  encamped. 

5th.  Marched  all  day,  and  went  into  camp  at 
Brier  Creek. 

6th.  Marched  to  within  three  (3)  miles  of  Sa- 
vannah River,  and  encamped. 

7th.  Marched  all  day,  the  rebels  in  our  rear. 
About  four  p.m.,  they  attempted  to  cut  us  off  at 
Cypress  Swamp.  One  battalion,  under  Captain 
J.  G.  McBride,  charged  and  drove  the  enemy 
about  two  (2)  miles,  then  fell  back,  the  enemy 
following  them,  when  the  whole  regiment  became 
engaged.  After  skirmishing  about  one  (1)  hour, 
we  received  orders  to  fall  back  across  the  swamp. 
Our  loss  was  Captain  F.  S.  Ladd  and  Lieutenant 
William  Bateman,  supposed  to  be  killed ;  five 
(5)  missing  and  two  (2)  wounded. 

8th.  Received  orders  to  report  to  Brigadier- 
General  Kilpatrick  at  four  a.m.  We  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Ebenezer  Creek,  when  we  went  into 
camp  and  fed.  The  bridge  being  finished,  we 
crossed  over,  and  went  to  within  three  (3)  miles 
of  Springfield,  and  encamped  for  the  night. 

9th.  Moved  to  General  Sherman's  headquarters, 
within  four  (4)  miles  of  Savannah,  and  encamped. 

10th.  Moved  to  within  (4)  miles  of  the  Ogeechee 
River,  and  encamped. 

11th.  Moved  across  the  Ogeechee  River,  march- 
ing toward  Fort  McAllister.  Captured  one 
prisoner,  and  encamped  at  Whitehall  for  the 
night. 

12th.  Marched  to  St.  Catherine's  Sound. 

13th,  14th.  In  camp. 

15th.  Marched  to  within  two  (2)  miles  of 
King's  Bridge. 

16th,  17th.  In  camp,  building  fortifications. 

During  the  thirty-one  (31)  days'  campaign,  we 
have  destroyed  one  hundred  (100)  cotton-gins 
and  ten  (10)  grist-mills. 

George  S.  Acker, 

Colonel  Commanding  Regiment. 

Thomas  E.  Camburn, 

Acting  Adjutant. 

Headquarters  Ninth  Michigan  Volunteer  ) 
Cavalry,  December  18,  1864.  f 

Report  of  casualties  in  the  Ninth  Michigan 
cavalry,  from  November  fourteenth  to  December 
seventeenth,  1864 : 

Adjutant  William  C.  Cook,  taken  prisoner  at 
Waynesboro,  December  fourth,  1864. 

Captain  Fred  S.  Ladd  and  Lieutenant  William 
Bateman,  wounded  and  missing  in  a  charge  at 
Cypress  Swamp,  December  seventh,  1864 — both 
supposed  to  be  killed. 

Lieutenant  James  A.  Wood,  wounded  slightly 
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in  the  left  arm,  at  Waynesboro,  December  fourth, 
1864. 

Company  A :  private  J.  R.  Strickland,  killed  in 
action  near  Buckhead,  November  twenty-eighth, 
1864. 

Company  B  :  Sergeant  A.  C.  Smith,  killed 
on  the  march  from  Waynesboro  to  Buckhead, 
November  twenty-eighth,  1864;  Corporals  A. 
D.  Lawrence,  B.  C.  Bowen,  and  private  James 
Miller,  taken  prisoners  near  Griswold,  Georgia, 
November  twentieth,  1864  ;  Corporal  M.  L.  Mur- 
phy and  private  J.  B.  Carpenter,  taken  prisoners 
near  Cypress  Swamp,  December  seventh,  1864. 

Company  C:  First  Sergeant  H.  H.  Collins, 
wounded  in  the  hand  at  Cypress  Swamp,  Decem- 
ber seventh,  1864;  Quartermaster  Sergeant  W. 
C.  Conley,  wounded  and  missing ;  private  Fran- 
cis Trainer,  and  E.  E.  Chase,  missing,  in  the 
same  action ;  private  John  E.  Bell,  wounded 
December  ninth,  1864. 

Company  D :  private  Joseph  Rivett,  wounded 
slightly  in  the  hip  at  Griswold,  November  twenti- 
eth, 1864 ;  private  Eli  Metty,  wounded  in  the 
hand  at  Waynesboro,  December  fourth,  1864. 

Company  E  :  Veterinary  Surgeon  Oren  Holden, 
and  Sergeant  F.  H.  Colvin,  missing  in  action  at 
Cypress  Swamp,  December  seventh,  1864;  pri- 
vate George  Leinback,  wounded  in  the  right  leg 
at  Buckhead,  November  twentj^-eighth,  1864. 

Company  G:  Quartermaster  Jacob  N.  Jennings, 
wounded  in  the  thigh  at  Cypress  Swamp,  De- 
cember seventh,  1864 ;  private  Henry  Myre, 
killed  November  twenty-eighth,  1864. 

Company  H  :  Sergeant  James  Bothwell, 
wounded  slightly  at  Cypress  Swamp,  Decem- 
ber seventh,  1864. 

Company  I :  Sergeant  Charles  Doyle,  missing, 
in  action  at  Cypress  Swamp,  December  seventh, 
1864. 

Company  K :  private  Martin  Quinn,  wounded 
in  the  right  leg  at  Waynesboro,  December  fourth, 
1864. 

Company  L  :  Corporal  James  N.  Cromwell  and 
private  Charles  Souls,  killed  ;  W.  H.  Brownell, 
wounded  in  the  right  shoulder.  Timothy  Ed- 
monds, wounded  in  the  hip — all  at  Waynesboro, 
December  fourth,  1864.  Peter  Runions,  wound- 
ed and  missing  at  Cypress  Swamp,  December 
seventh,  1864. 

Company  M:  Jacob  Allemany,  wounded  in 
action  at  Waynesboro,  December  fourth,  1864. 

Killed,  seven ;  wounded,  thirteen ;  missing, 
twelve.  George  S.  Acker, 

Colonel  Commanding  Regiment. 

Thomas  E.  Camburn, 

Acting  Adjutant. 
LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  VAN  BUSKIRK'S  REPORT. 
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Headquarters  Ninety-Second  Illinois 
Volunteers,  Mounted  Infantry,  near 
Savannah,  Ga.,  December  20, 

H.  J.  Smith,  Captain  and  Acting  Assistant 
Adjutant- General,  Second  Brigade,  Third 
Cavalry  Division,  Military  Department  of 
the  Mississippi : 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  part  which  my  regiment 


took  during  the  campaign  from  Atlanta  to  Geor- 
gia, through  the  centre  of  the  State,  to  a  point 
near  Savannah,  Georgia : 

We  left  Atlanta,  Georgia,  on  the  fifteenth  day 
of  November,  but  have  nothing  to  record  more 
than  the  usual  duties  of  picketing  and  scouting, 
until  the  twentieth  instant,  when  near  Macon, 
Georgia,  we  encountered  the  enemy,  my  regi- 
ment acting  as  advance-guard  of  the  division. 
We  drove  them  before  us,  charging  them  from 
behind  several  strong  barricades,  killing  and 
wounding  several,  and  taking  a  few  prisoners. 
When  near  Walnut  Creek,  company  H,  Cap- 
tain John  F.  Nelson  commanding,  was  de- 
tached and  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  railroad 
between  Macon  and  Griswoldville,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  tearing  up  the  track  and  cutting  the  tele- 
graph, all  of  which  was  successfully  accom- 
plished. After  driving  the  enemy  across  Wal- 
nut Creek,  my  regiment  was  dismounted.  One 
squadron,  Captain  Hawk  commanding,  on  the 
right,  and  one,  Captain  Becker  commanding,  on 
the  left,  were  ordered  to  cross  the  creek  to  sup- 
port the  Tenth  Ohio  volunteer  cavalry,  in  a  sabre- 
charge.  The  enemy  were  driven  into  their  forti- 
fications. The  object  for  wrhich  the  charge  was 
made  having  been  accomplished,  we  were  order- 
ed to  withdraw  and  recross  the  creek,  where  we 
remained,  holding  the  enemy  in  check  until  after 
dark.  After  dark  the  whole  command  withdrew, 
my  regiment  acting  as  rear-guard.  We  were 
stationed  on  picket  during  the  night.  On  the 
morning  of  the  twenty-first  instant,  my  regiment 
still  being  on  picket,  the  enemy  attacked  the  out- 
post at  daylight.  Skirmishing  continued  until 
nine  o'clock  a.m.,  when  they  charged  the  out- 
post in  front  and  on  the  flanks,  w-ith  not  less 
than  a  brigade,  driving  them  back  to  the  reserve. 
Still,  on  they  came  in  their  furious  charge,  until 
within  easy  range  of  our  guns,  when  we  opened 
on  them  a  fire  that  sent  them  flying  backward  in 
great  confusion,  leaving  their  killed  and  wounded 
upon  the  field ;  the  punishment  inflicted  upon 
them  being  so  severe,  that  they  did  not  again  mo- 
lest us.  A  prisoner  since  captured,  reports  their 
loss  to  have  been  sixty-five  (65)  men  killed  and 
wounded.     Our  loss  was  twro  (2)  men  captured. 

From  the  twenty-first  to  the  twenty-sixth  in- 
stant, nothing  worthy  of  record,  save  the  inci- 
dents usual  to  a  march.  On  the  twenty-seventh 
instant,  my  regiment  was  detailed  as  rear-guard. 
We  fought  the  enemy  all  day,  losing  but  one  man 
wounded. 

In  our  action  with  Wheeler,  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  instant,  my  regiment  formed  the  right 
centre  of  the  brigade,  supporting  a  battery.  The 
enemy  charged,  but  were  beautifully  repulsed. 
We  lost  one  (1)  man  wounded. 

Our  usual  routine  of  march  and  picketing  was 
uninterrupted  until  December  third,  when  my 
regiment  was  placed  on  picket  on  the  railroad  at 
Thomas  Station,  to  protect  the  infantry  while 
tearing  up  the  track.  We  skirmished  with  the 
enemy,  driving  him  back  sufficiently  to  take  po- 
sition. Skirmishing  continued  until  eight  o'clock 
p.m.     About  eleven  o'clock  p.m.,  they  got  a  bat- 
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tery  in  position  and  shelled  us.  Our  casualties 
were  two  (2)  men  killed  and  one  (1)  man  wounded. 

At  daybreak  of  the  fourth  instant,  the  enemy 
advanced  their  skirmishers.  Skirmishing  con- 
tinued until  eight  o'clock  a.m.,  when  the  divi- 
sion came  up,  and  my  regiment  was  ordered  for- 
ward in  line  dismounted. 

We  soon  found  the  enemy  strongly  posted  be- 
hind barricades  in  greatly  superior  numbers. 
We  at  once  charged  them,  driving  them  from 
three  successive  lines  of  barricades,  routing  them 
in  wildest  confusion,  they  throwing  away  their 
arms  and  whatever  else  would  impede  their 
flight,  many  seeking  safety  behind  trees  and 
under  houses,  leaving  their  killed  and  wounded 
in  our  hands.  My  regiment  captured  some  forty 
(40)  prisoners,  among  whom  was  a  major  and  a 
lieutenant.  We  lost  in  this  action  three  (3)  men 
killed  and  six  (6)  wounded. 

Until  the  eighth  instant  nothing  of  moment  oc- 
curred. On  the  eighth  we  had  a  skirmish  with 
the  enemy,  without  casualty.  We  remained  in 
line  of  battle  nearly  all  night.     On  the  morning 


of  the  ninth  we  crossed  Ebenezer  Creek/  leaving 
one  battalion,  under  command  of  Captain  Becker, 
at  the  bridge,  to  guard  the  pioneers  while  they 
destroyed  it,  and  blockaded  the  road.  While 
thus  employed,  they  were  fired  upon  by  the 
enemy's  sharp-shooters,  wounding  one  (1)  man. 

From  the  tenth  to  the  twentieth  instant,  noth- 
ing worthy  of  note  occurred. 

I  have  destroyed  during  the  campaign  twenty- 
nine  (29)  gin-houses  and  gins,  containing  about 
one  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty  (1460) 
bales  of  cotton ;  one  flouring-mill  and  one  saw- 
mill. We  captured  one  hundred  and  six  (106) 
horses,  and  ninety-four  (94)  mules. 

The  casualties  of  my  regiment  are  five  (5) 
killed,  twelve  (12)  wounded,  and  twelve  (12) 
missing,  making  a  total  of  twenty-nine  (29)  men. 

The  conduct  of  both  my  officers  and  men  on 
all  occasions  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Matthew  Van  Buskirk, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Commanding 


Report  of  Killed,  Wounded,  and  Missing  in  Ninety-second  Illinois  volunteer  mounted  infantry, 
from  November  fourteenth  to  December  twenty-second,  1864. 


No. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

2S 


H 


Name. 


William  Erbj 

Emmet  Merrill, 

John  H.  McCracken, . 
George  McClosky, . . . 

Luther  Whitney, 

William  L.  Walker, . . 
George  M.  Frank, . . . 

David  Scott, 

Patrick  Kenyon, 

Frederick  Groff, 

John  Smith, 

Zach  S.  Buckman, . . . 

Henry  Owens, 

Jacob  Lamb, 

George  Ventioneer, . . 

Joseph  Drew, 

Thomas  A.  Smith, . . . 

John  B.  Doctor, 

Jacob  Meier, 

Stephen  T.  Cooper, . . 

Wm.  N.  Irvine, 

Richard  Gifford, 

Floyd  Gav, 

Alonzo  F.  Tilton, 

I  George  W.  Downes, . 

i  Abner  Curry, 

Jesse  Robinson, 

Baton  H.  Lewis, 


Rank. 


Corporal 

Private 

Sergeant 

Private 

Corporal 

Private 

M 

Corporal 
Private 


Corporal 
Private 


Sergeant 
Corporal 

Private 


Co. 


Third  Indiana  Cavalry 
John  M.  Folmer, Private      M 


Total, 5 


Wounded. 


Remarks. 


Near  Waynesboro,  Ga.,  December  4, 1864. 


Near  Macon,  Ga.,  November  20, 1864. 
it        it       .«  "  "      » 

Supposed  captured. 

At  Waynesboro,  Ga.,  while  carrying  brigade-colors,  Dec.  4, 1864. 

At  Waynesboro,  December  4, 1864. 

Captured  by  enemy  while  on  picket,  November  21, 1864 

Captured  December  9, 1864. 

Near  Macon,  Ga.,  November  21, 1864. 

Near  Waynesboro,  December  4, 1864. 

it  U  "  u         it 

Captured  while  on  picket. 

Near  Waynesboro,  December  4, 1864. 

Captured  near  Jacksonville,  Ga. 

Near  Louisville,  Ga.,  November  28, 1864. 

November  24, 1864. 

December  7,  1864. 


Waynesboro,  Ga.,  December  4, 1864. 
Near  Ebenezer  Creek,  Ga. 
Waynesboro,  Ga.,  December  4,  1864. 
Near  Macon,  Ga.,  November  23, 1864. 

November  27, 1864. 


3     12 


CnARLES  C.  Freeguard, 

First  Lieutenant  and  Acting  Adjutant. 

Station,  Camp  near  Savannah,  Ga.   \ 
Date,  December  22,  1864.  J 


Matthew  Van  Buskirk, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Commanding. 
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List  of  Property  captured  and  destroyed  by  the 
Ninety-second  Illinois  volunteers,  mounted  in- 
fantry, from  November  fourteenth,  1864,  to 
December  nineteenth,  1864 : 


Companies. 


A 

15 

0 

1) 

E 
P 
G 

H 

I 
K 


3d  Indiana. 


Total... 


Captured,  Destroyed,  Etc. 


3 
6 

14 
2 
8 

17 
9 
6 

23 


105 


4 
13 
20 


4 

13 

8 

6 

16 


95 


5 
56 


U3   O 

CO     ~t 

S  a 


100 


10 


Destroyed. 


2 

10 
4 


11 


29 


400 
350 
260 


200 


250 


1460 


Charles  C. 


Matthew  Van  Buskirk, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Commanding. 

Freeguard, 


First  Lieutenant  and  Acting  Adjutant. 
Station,  near  King's  Bridge,  Ga.    ) 
Date,  December  23, 1864.  J 


List  of  Property  lost,  destroyed,  abandoned  by 
and  captured  from  the  Ninety-second  Illinois 
volunteers,  mounted  infantry,  from  the  four- 
teenth day  of  November  to  the  nineteenth  day 
of  December,  1864. 


Companies. 


A 
B 
C 
D 
E 
F 
G 
H 
I 
K 
3d  Indiana 


Total...  174 


Abandoned. 


S 


£2 

-  a 
o> 

5P  Q. 
o>.E. 

ll 

CO 


41      24     15 


2  g 

0>  o 


Captured  by  Enemy.    \*™}e™ 


o>  a 
u  o 

II 

°! 
a  a 


14 


1  I  12  I  15     420 


420 


Matthew  Van  Buskirk, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Commanding. 


Charles  C.  Freeguard, 

First  Lieutenant  and  Acting  Adjutant. 
Station,  Near  King's  Bridge,  Ga.  ) 
Date,  December  23, 1864.  « 


CAPTAIN  DAY'S  REPORT. 


Report  of  Prisoners  of   War  captured,  and  property  captured  and  destroyed,  by  Third 
cavalry  division,  during  the  campaign  terminating  with  the  occupation  of  Savannah. 


Date. 

No. 

Nov.  14  to  Dec.  14.  . . 

233 

November  16. .... ... 

2 

it 

16 

3 

u 

15 

140 

u 

16 

175 

550 
4 

tt 

28 

1 

it 

21 

4 

It 

26 

3 

II 

21  

1 

tt 

21 

13 

II 

21 

3 

(I 

21 

12 

ll 

21 

20 

M 

26 

8 

II 

26 

1 

Nov.  14  to  Dec.  14  .. 

14,070 

ii 

ii 

12,900 

it 

80 

ii 

ii 

36 

ii 

ii 

27 

N 

ii 

271 

II 

ii 

160 

500 

II 

16 

50 

M 

21 

1 

II 

21 

1 

(( 

21 

1 

11 

21 

1 

41 

21 

400 

it 

21 

12 

II 

21 

1 

II 

21 

1 

11 

26 

1 

it 

26 

1 

II 

26 

1 

l( 

21 

1 

II 

24 

25 

December   2 

1 

Article. 


Prisoners  of  war 

Cannon 

Caissons 

Stand  small-arms 

It  (1  ll 

ll  It  It 

Boxes  fixed  ammunition 

Battle-flag    

Miles  Macon  and  Savannah  R.R 
Miles  Millen  and  Augusta  R.R. 

Water-tank 

Railroad-cars 

Sets  engine-drivers 

Car- wheels 

Tons  wrought-iron , 

Railroad-cars , 

Engine 

Bales  cotton , 

"     corn  

Tons  fodder 

Grist-mills 

Saw-mills , 

Cotton-gins , 

Hides 

Bushels  corn-meal , 

Barrels  molasses , 

Pistol-factory , 

Soap-factory , 

Candle-factory 

Foundry 

Boxes  soap 

Wagons  and  carts 

Wagon-load  carpenters'  tools.  . , 

Shoe-blacking-factory , 

Wagon-shop 

Railroad-bridge , 

Bridge  over  Big  Ogeechee , 

Station-House , 

Bushels  salt 

Bridge  over  Little  Ogeechee  . . 


Remarks. 


1  colonel,  1  major,  4  captains,  7  lieutenants,  220  enlisted  men. 
Rodman,  with  carriages  and  one  hundred  rounds  ammunition. 
Captured  at  Jonesboro  and  burned. 
Captured  from  pickets.  ) 

"        at  Lovejoy,  Ga.  [-Total,  865. 

"        "  Waynesboro,  Ga.     ) 
For  3-inch  regulation  gun,  destroyed. 
Of  Fourth  Georgia  Cavalry,  captured  at  Waynesboro,  Ga. 
Destroyed  at,  above,  and  below  Griswold,  Ga. 

"         "      "       "        "     Waynesboro,  Ga. 

"  "  Griswold,  Ga. 


"         "  Waynesboro,  Ga. 
it         tt  u  tt 

Burned  during  the  campaign. 


Rebel  commissary  stores  destroyed  at  Jonesboro,  Ga. 
it  tt  tt  it        it  it  u 

In  employ  of  rebel  government,  destroyed  at  Griswold,  Ga. 
it        it       it      tt  u  tt         it         it  tt 

tt   tt   it   it     ti        it    it    it     tt 

ii   it   tt   tt     tt        it    it    it     it 

it   it   ti   it     it        tt    it    ii     ii 

Government  property  destroyed  at  Griswold,  Ga. 
it  it  tt  it        it  it 

Destroyed  at  Griswold,  Ga. 

"  "  Waynesboro,  Ga. 

Over  Brier  Creek,  destroyed. 
At  Flat  Shoals,  destroyed. 
Destroyed  at  Griswoldville,  Ga. 

"         "  Waynesboro,  Ga. 
Destroyed. 


I  certify  that  the  above  report  is  correct. 


W.  H.  Day, 

Captain  and  Provost-Marshal  Third  Cavalry  Division 
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LIEUTENANT  COWEN'S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Second  Brigade,  Third  Cavalry  Di- 
vision, Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the 
Field,  Ga.,  December  25,  1S64. 

Captain  II.  J.  Smith,  Acting  Assistant  Adju- 
tant-General: 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  make  a  re- 
port of  the  number  of  prisoners  captured  during 
the  months  of  November  and  December  of  this 
year:  Captured  near  Bear  Creek  Station,  No- 
vember sixteenth,  24 ;  Macon,  November  twen- 
tieth, 15  ;  Waynesboro,  December  fourth,  60  ; 
Midway,  5.     Total,  104. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  Ross  R.  Cowen, 

Lieutenant  and  Provost-Marshal  Second  Brigade,  Third  Cavalry 
Division,  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi. 

OPERATIONS  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  ARMY 
CORPS. 

RFPORT  OF  GENERAL  HAZEN. 

Headquarters  "Second  Division,  Fifteenth  Army  Corps,  ) 
Savannah,  Ga.,  Jan.  9,  1865.     ) 

To  the  A.  A.  General  Fifteenth  Army   Corps, 

present  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  operations  of 
this  division  since  my  last  official  report  was  fur- 
nished, as  follows : 

From  that  date  till  October  fourth,  it  remain- 
ed in  camp  at  East-Point,  Ga.  At  nine  a.m.,  it 
marched  for  Ruff's  Mills,  across  the  Chattahoo- 
chee, continuing  the  march  to  a  point  three  and 
a  half  miles  south-west  of  Marietta,  where  it  ar- 
rived on  the  fifth,  remaining  till  the  eighth,  when 
it  moved  three  miles  north  of  Marietta,  where  it 
remained  till  the  evening  of  the  tenth,  when  it 
march  toward  Rome  via  Allatoona.  At  that 
point,  Colonel  Fowler's  brigade  (the  Third)  was 
put  on  cars  and  sent  forward.  The  division  ar- 
rived at  Rome  the  twelfth,  and  next  day  march- 
ed toward  Resaca,  reaching  that  place,  and  pass- 
ing through  it  and  Snake  Gap  on  the  fifteenth. 
We  passed  Villanow  on  the  sixteenth,  and  stop- 
ped for  the  night  in  Ship's  Gap,  on  Taylor's 
Ridge. 

On  the  seventeenth,  we  moved  to  La  Fayette, 
and  on  the  eighteenth,  to  Summerville ;  on  the 
nineteenth,  to  Alpine,  and  on  the  twentieth,  to 
Gaylesville,  and  on  the  twenty-first,  moved  out 
seven  miles  on  Little  River,  and  went  into  camp, 
where  we  remained  till  the  twenty-fourth,  when 
the  division,  with  the  First  of  this  corps,  went 
in  the  direction  of  Gadsden  on  a  reconnoissance. 
On  the  twenty-fifth,  this  division  having  been 
left  in  reserve  at  Blount's  Farm,  was  ordered 
forward  to  form  on  the  right  of  the  First  division, 
which  was  five  miles  in  our  front,  deployed,  and 
sharply  engaging  the  enemy  with  artillery,  from 
points  considerably  in  front  of  the  infantry-line. 
Taking  a  right-hand  road,  Colonel  Wells  S.  Jones's 
brigade  was  deployed  while  marching,  and  mov- 
ing forward  without  any  halt,  or  use  of  any  ar- 
tillery, Wheeler's  entire  force  was  driven  from  a 
strong  line  of  rail-works,  and  to  a  point  near  the 
town  of  Gadsden.  There  were  four  men  wound- 
ed in  this  affair. 


The  division  returned  to  its  former  camp  on 
Little  River,  where  it  remained  till  the  twenty- 
ninth,  when  it  crossed  the  Chattooga,  and  took 
up  its  march  in  the  direction  of  Atlanta,  arriv- 
ing at  Cave  Springs  the  thirty-first. 

Number  of  miles  marched  during  the  month, 
two  hundred  and  seventy.  Number  of  casual- 
ties, four. 

The  march  was  resumed  November  first,  and 
on  the  fifth,  the  division  arrived  at  Smyrna  Camp- 
Ground,  near  the  Chattahoochee,  where  it  re- 
mained, receiving  payment  and  breaking  up  rail- 
road, till  the  thirteenth,  when  it  moved  across 
Turner's  Ferry,  and  to  Whitehall,  two  miles  west 
of  Atlanta. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  November,  every  prepara- 
tion being  completed,  this  division,  with  the 
army,  broke  camp  at  Atlanta  and  set  out  upon 
its  march  through  Georgia.  It  then  numbered 
an  effective  strength  of  four  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  officers  and  men,  and  was 
composed  of  seventeen  regimental  organizations. 
Its  three  brigade  commanders  being,  Colonels 
John  M.  Oliver,  Fifteenth  Michigan ;  Wells  S. 
Jones,  Fifty-third  Ohio ;  and  Theodore  Jones, 
Thirtieth  Ohio. 

The  troops  moved  rapidly,  passing  through 
McDonough  the  seventeenth,  Indian  Springs  the 
eighteenth,  crossing  the  Ocmulgee  the  nineteenth, 
at  Roach's  Mills,  reaching  Hillsboro  the  twentieth, 
and  Clinton  the  twenty-first,  where  Colonel 
Theodore  Jones's  brigade  was  left  to  cover  the 
Macon  roads  till  the  next  division  arrived.  Some 
skirmishing  took  place  here,  with  a  few  casual- 
ties. 

On  the  twenty-second,  the  Macon  and  Augusta 
Railroad  was  crossed,  and  the  march  continued, 
passing  Irwinton  the  twenty-fourth,  and  the 
Oconee  River,  at  Bull's  Ferry,  the  twenty-fifth. 
The  enemy  was  found  on  the  opposite  bank,  and 
two  regiments  deployed  to  develop  them.  On 
the  morning  of  the  twenty-sixth,  they  had  left, 
and  preparations  were  at  once  made  to  cross, 
which  was  commenced  by  eleven  a.m. 

The  march  was  resumed  without  loss  of  time  ; 
passing  Irwin's  Cross-Roads  the  twenty-seventh, 
we  moved  toward  Summertown,  through  contin- 
uous pine  forests,  crossing  several  low  marshy 
branches  of  the  Ohoopee,  reaching  Summertown 
the  thirtieth. 

The  number  of  miles  marched  this  month,  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five.  Number  of  casual- 
ties, eleven. 

On  December  first,  the  march  was  resumed  in 
the  direction  of  Statesboro,  along  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ogeechee  River.  The  remainder  of  the 
march  was  much  impeded  by  low  broad  marshes, 
which  it  was  invariably  found  necessary  to 
corduroy. 

From  Summertown  to  the  Cannouchee  River, 
which  was  reached  the  seventh,  the  Third  divi- 
sion, General  John  E.  Smith,  with  my  own,  form- 
ed a  separate  column,  under  my  command,  and 
was  somewhat  exposed  to  annoyance  from  the 
enemy  endeavoring  to  reach  Savannah  from  the 
west,  before  us.     On  the  third,  the  Fifty-third 
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Ohio  lost  by  capture  a  foraging-party  of  one  offi- 
cer and  eleven  men. 

On  the  fourth,  near  Statesboro,  the  foragers 
met  a  brigade  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  endeavor- 
ing to  join  Wheeler  ;  were  attacked  by  them,  and 
driven  to  the  main  column,  losing  by  capture 
twenty-seven,  and  by  wounds,  eight.  The  ene- 
my lost  two  killed  and  two  captured. 

The  enemy  defended  the  crossing  of  the  Can- 
nouchee  with  infantry  and  two  pieces  of  artillery, 
having  burned  the  bridge. 

During  the  night  of  the  eighth,  the  enemy  re- 
tired, and  the  bridge  being  repaired,  at  eleven 
a.m.  the  ninth,  two  brigades  were  crossed,  one 
pushed  to  King's  Bridge,  the  other  to  a  point  on 
the  Gulf  Railroad  about  six  miles  from  King's 
Bridge,  which  was  reached,  and  much  of  the 
road  destroyed  toward  the  river,  by  night,  in- 
cluding the  bridge. 

On  the  tenth,  the  division  re-crossed  the  Can- 
nouchee,  moving  to  and  crossing  the  Ogeechee 
at  Dillon's  Ferry,  and  proceeding  to  near  the 
Anderson  plantation,  nine  miles  from  Savannah. 

On  the  twelfth,  the  division  moved  back  to 
King's  Bridge,  it  having  received  orders  to  cross 
the  Ogeechee  there,  and  move  down  its  right 
bank  to  Fort  McAllister,  and  capture  it. 

At  da}rbreak  the  thirteenth,  the  troops  were 
put  in  motion,  reaching  the  vicinity  of  McAllis- 
ter at  about  eleven  a.m.  About  one  mile  from 
the  Fort  a  picket  was  captured,  revealing  the 
whereabouts  of  a  line  of  torpedoes  across  the 
road.  Some  time  was  lost  in  safely  removing 
them,  when,  leaving  eight  regiments  at  that  point, 
nine  were  carried  forward  to  about  six  hundred 
yards  from  the  Fort,  and  deployed,  with  a  line  of 
skirmishers  thrown  sufficiently  near  the  Fort  to 
keep  the  gunners  from  working  their  guns  with 
any  effect ;  those  firing  to  the  rear  being  in 
barbette. 

The  grounds  to  the  right  of  the  Fort  being 
marshy,  cut  through  by  deep  streams,  rendered 
the  deployment  of  that  part  of  the  line  slow  and 
difficult,  and  was  not  completely  effected  till 
forty -five  minutes  past  four  p.m.,  at  which  time, 
every  officer  and  man  of  the  nine  regiments  being 
instructed  what  to  do,  the  bugle  sounded  the 
forward,  and  at  precisely  five  o'clock  the  Fort 
was  carried. 

The  troops  were  deployed  in  our  line  as  thin 
as  possible,  the  result  being  that  no  man  in  the 
assault  was  struck  till  they  came  to  close  quar- 
ters. Here  the  fighting  became  desperate  and 
deadly.  Just  outside  the  works,  a  line  of  tor- 
pedoes had  been  placed,  many  of  which  were  ex- 
ploded by  the  tread  of  the  troops,  blowing  many 
men  to  atoms ;  but  the  line  moved  on  without 
checking,  over,  under,  and  through  abattis, 
ditches,  palisading,  and  parapet,  fighting  the 
garrison  through  the  Fort  to  their  bomb-proofs, 
from  which  they  still  fought,  and  only  succumb- 
ed as  each  man  was  individually  overpowered. 
Our  losses  were,  twenty-four  officers  and  men 
killed,  and  one  hundred  and  ten  officers  and  men 
wounded. 

Captain  John  H.  Groce,  Thirtieth  Ohio,  an  ofi> 


cer  of  many  rare  and  valuable  qualities,  and  who 
led  the  first  assault  on  Vicksburgh,  was  killed , 
and  Colonel  Wells  S.  Jones,  Fifty-third  Ohio, 
commanding  brigade,  severely  wounded. 

The  regiments  most  conspicuous  in  their  gal 
lantry,  were  the  Seventieth,  Forty-seventh,  and 
Thirtieth  Ohio.  All  the  rest  performed  their 
duty  equally  well. 

After  the  proper  commander  of  the  Second 
brigade  fell,  Colonel  James  S.  Martin,  One  Hun- 
dred and  Eleventh  Illinois,  assumed  command 
of  it,  led  it  in  the  assault,  rendering  distinguish- 
ed service. 

Colonel  A.  C.  Parry,  Forty-seventh  Ohio,  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Phillips,  Seventieth  Ohio, 
were  also  conspicuous  in  their  performance  of 
duty. 

Major  Thomas  T.  Taylor,  Forty-seventh  Ohio, 
Acting  Judge-Advocate  of  this  division,  preferring 
to  serve  with  his  regiment  in  the  campaign,  was 
severely  wounded  while  fighting  in  the  Fort. 

The  captures  were  as  follows :  The  garrison, 
including  killed,  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  and 
officers ;  twenty -four  pieces  of  ordnance,  with 
their  equipments ;  forty  tons  of  ammunition  ;  a 
month's  supply  of  food  for  the  garrison ;  the 
small-arms  of  the  command  ;  all  the  animals  and 
equipments  of  a  light  battery ;  the  horses  of  the 
officers,  and  a  large  amount  of  private  stores, 
placed  in  the  Fort  for  safety. 

To  my  entire  staff  especial  praise  is  due,  for 
their  faithful  and  efficient  conduct  during  the 
entire  campaign. 

After  the  fall  of  McAllister,  the  division  was 
directed  to  destroy  the  Gulf  Railroad  for  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty  miles  west  of  the  Ogeechee,  which 
it  proceeded  to  do  in  the  most  thorough  manner, 
completing  the  work  December  twenty-first. 

I  would  respectfully  call  attention  to  accom- 
panying reports  of  brigade  commanders.  Also 
to  drawing  of  Fort  McAllister,  and  a  map  of  the 
country  passed  over. 

The  supply-train  of  this  division  on  leaving 
Atlanta  consisted  of  eighty- three  six-mule  wagons. 
I  transferred  to  other  commands,  after  reaching 
the  vicinity  of  this  place,  twenty-two  thousand 
rations. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  B.  Hazen, 

Brigadier-General. 

GENERAL  CORSE'S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Fourth  Division,  Fifteenth  Armt  Corps,  1 
Rome,  Ga.,  October  27, 1864.  f 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  follow- 
ing report  of  operations  of  this  division  since  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  September,  1864,  at  which 
time  two  brigades  of  the  division  were  lying  at 
East-Point,  Georgia,  with  the  troops  of  our  corps 
and  department.  The  Third  brigade,  Colonel 
Richard  Rowett  commanding,  garrisoned  Rome, 
Georgia,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  September, 
ultimo.  In  pursuance  to  orders  from  Major- 
General  Howard,  I  moved  that  portion  of  the 
division  at  East-Point  to  Rome  via  Atlanta, 
where  we  obtained  transportation,  and  arrived 
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in  Rome  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  September, 
at  two  a.m.  The  Special  Order  No.  217,  head- 
quarters department  and  army  of  the  Tennes- 
see, directed  that,  on  reaching  Rome,  I  should 
unite  the  division,  and  be  prepared  to  act  against 
any  force  that  might  attempt  to  threaten  Bridge- 
port from  the  direction  of  Gadsden. 

Verbal  instructions  from  General  Sherman,  re- 
ceived while  passing  through  Atlanta,  indicated 
in  addition,  that  the  division  was  placed  at  Rome 
in  observation,  ready  at  all  times  to  strike  in  any 
direction  the  enemy  might  be  discovered  taking. 

The  commanding  officer  at  Rome  was  relieved 
on  the  twenty-ninth,  and  I  assumed  command  at 
once,  bending  all  energies  to  organizing,  drilling, 
and  equipping  the  command  for  rapid  work. 
The  First  Alabama  cavalry,  Colonel  George  E. 
Spencer  commanding,  was  ordered  to  report  to 
me,  and  the  Ninth  Illinois  mounted  infantry, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  L.  P.  Hughes  commanding, 
which  came  from  East-Point  with  us  together, 
furnished  an  excellent  mounted  brigade  for  offens- 
ive operations  and  reconnoissances. 

The  lines  were  sealed  against  citizens,  the 
earthworks  overhauled  and  new  ones  com- 
menced, and  such  disposition  made  of  the  troops 
as  would  insure  safety  and  comfort  to  the  com- 
mand. On  the  twenty-ninth,  a  telegram  was  re- 
ceived from  General  Sherman,  intimating  that 
Hood  was  crossing  the  Chattahoochee,  in  the  di- 
rection of  Blue  Mountain,  and  directed  me  to 
watch  well  for  the  appearance  of  infantry  in  or 
about  Cedartown.  Spies  and  scouts  were  sent  out 
in  every  direction,  frequent  reconnoissances  made 
with  the  cavalry,  and  no  positive  information 
gained  of  the  enemy,  except  the  whereabouts  and 
movement  of  their  cavalry,  and  that  Hood  had 
crossed  a  part,  if  not  all  his  force,  over  the  Chat- 
tahoochee. 

I  ascertained,  on  the  second  instant,  that  the 
enemy's  cavalry  had  destroyed  the  railroad  at  or 
near  Big  Shanty,  that  Wheeler  was  at  Villanow, 
and  had  sent  a  detachment  to  assault  Dalton, 
which  sent  in  a  summons  to  surrender,  but  did 
not  await  to  attack.  Later  in  the  day  a  train 
was  captured  near  Acworth,  and  the  road  torn 
up  three  miles  south  of  Allatoona,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  (October  third,)  General  Sherman 
ordered  me  to  suspend  a  movement  I  contemplat- 
ed, stating  that  Hood  was  gradually  developing 
his  plans,  which  were  of  a  very  extensive  char- 
acter. At  noon,  on  the  fourth  instant,  they  were 
sufficiently  discovered  to  induce  General  Sher- 
man to  signal  from  Kenesaw  (telegraph  commun- 
ication having  been  destroyed)  that  Hood  was 
moving  on  Allatoona,  thence  to  Rome.  Large 
fires  were  discovered  from  the  Allatoona  Heights 
along  the  track  toward  Big  Shanty.  In  short, 
there  remained  no  doubt  of  Hood's  entire  army 
being  near  the  railroad,  north  of  Kenesaw. 

My  command  was  in  readiness  to  move  in  the 
morning,  either  on  Wheeler,  if  he  should  attempt 
to  pass  south,  or  to  the  assistance  of  General 
Raum,  at  Cartersville  or  Allatoona,  in  case  these 
place  were  threatented.  At  the  request  of  Gen- 
eral Raum  for  reinforcements,  I  telegraphed  to 


Kingston  for  cars,  intending  sending  a  brigade 
to  Cartersville,  to  be  placed  at  his  disposal ;  but 
another  signal  from  Sherman,  directing  me  to 
move  at  once  with  my  whole  command,  changed 
the  programme,  and  I  immediately  got  ready  to 
move  to  Allatoona  with  the  division,  as  soon  as 
the  cars  arrived  at  Kingston.  The  train,  in  mov- 
ing down  to  Rome,  threw  some  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen cars  off  the  track,  and  threatened  to  delay 
us  till  the  morning  of  the  fifth,  but  the  activity  of 
the  officers  and  railroad  employes  enabled  me  to 
secure  a  train  of  twenty  cars,  about  seven  p.m.,  of 
the  fourth.  On  to  them  I  loaded  three  regiments 
of  Colonel  Rowett's  brigade,  and  a  portion  of  the 
Twelfth  Illinois  infantry,  with  about  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  thousand  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion, and  started  for  Allatoona  at  half-past  eight 
p.m.,  where  we  arrived  at  one  a.m.,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  fifth  instant,  immediately  disembarked, 
and  started  the  train  back  with  instructions  to 
get  the  balance  of  the  brigade,  and  as  many  of 
the  next  brigade  as  they  could  carry,  and  return 
by  daylight.  They  unfortunately  met  with  an 
accident  that  delayed  them,  so  as  to  deprive  me 
of  any  reenforcements  until  about  nine  p.m.  of 
the  fifth.  In  justice  to  Messrs.  Drake  and 
Hughes,  gentlemen  stationed  at  Kingston,  con- 
nected with  the  railroad,  I  would  state  that  the 
late  freshets  had  carried  away  the  bridge  at  Re- 
saca,  about  the  time  the  railroad  was  destroyed 
south  of  Allatoona,leaving  between  the  two  points 
but  two  locomotives  and  very  few  cars ;  that  the 
road  had  washed,  so  as  to  cause  the  track  to 
spread  frequently,  and  that  they  and  their  em- 
ployes were  in  no  wise  responsible  for  the  acci- 
dents that  delayed  me,  and  finally  deprived  me  of 
the  much-needed  reenforcements. 

The  ammunition  being  unloaded,  and  the  train 
sent  back  for  reenforcements,  accompanied  by 
Colonel  Tourtelotte,  the  Post  Commandant,  I 
rode  around  and  inspected  the  ground,  and  made 
such  disposition  of  the  troops  as  in  my  judgment 
was  necessary  to  hold  the  place  until  daylight. 
I  then  learned  from  Colonel  Tourtelotte,  that  the 
garrison  embraced  the  Fourth  Minnesota  infantry, 
four  hundred  and  fifty  men,  Major  J.  C.  Edson 
commanding  ;  Ninety-third  Illinois  infantry,  two 
hundred  and  ninety  men,  Major  Fisher  command- 
ing ;  seven  companies  Eighteenth  Wisconsin  in- 
fantry, one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Jackson  commanding  ;  Twelfth  Wiscon- 
sin battery,  six  guns,  Lieutenant  Amsdon  com- 
manding— furnishing  a  force  of  eight  hundred 
and  ninety  men,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel J.  E.  Tourtelotte,  Fourth  Minnesota  volun- 
teer infantry.  I  took  with  me,  of  Rowett's  bri- 
gade, of  this  division,  eight  companies  Thirty- 
ninth  Iowa  infantry,  two  hundred  and  eighty 
men,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Redfield  commanding ; 
nine  companies  Seventh  Illinois  infantry,  two 
hundred  and  ninety-one  men,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Pewin  commanding  ;  eight  companies  Fiftieth 
Illinois  infantry,  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
men,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hanna  commanding ; 
two  companies  Fifty-seventh  Illinois  infantry, 
sixty-one  men,  Captain  Vanstienburg  command- 
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ing;  detachment  Twelfth  Illinois  Adams  bri- 
gade, one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  Captain  Koeh- 
ler  commanding ;  total  one  thousand  and  fifty- 
four —  making  an  aggregate  of  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  forty-four.  Even  at  this 
early  hour,  (two  a.m.,)  a  brisk  fire  was  maintain- 
ed on  the  skirmish-line,  and  Colonel  Tourtelotte 
was  compelled  to  send  the  Eighteenth  Wisconsin 
out  to  reenforce  the  outposts,  and  before  dawn  I 
found  it  necessary  to  throw  a  battalion  of  the 
Seventh  Illinois  infantry  out  in  support,  as  the 
enemy  pressed  warmly  at  all  points  from  the 
south  toward  the  depot.  At  daybreak,  under 
cover  of  a  strong  line  of  skirmishers,  I  withdrew 
the  forces  from  the  town  to  the  summit  of  the 
ridge  on  either  side  of  the  railroad  cut. 

About  six  a.m.,  the  troops  were  in  the  follow- 
ing position,  namely,  the  Seventh  Illinois  and 
Thirty-ninth  Iowa  in  line  of  battle,  facing  west, 
on  a  spur  that  covered  the  redoubt  immediately 
on  the  line  over  the  cut ;  one  battalion  of  the 
Ninety-third  Illinois  in  reserve,  the  other  in  line 
of  skirmishers,  moving  along  the  ridge  in  a  west- 
erly direction,  feeling  for  the  enemy  who  was  en- 
deavoring to  push  a  force  around  our  right  flank. 

The  Fourth  Minnesota,  Fiftieth  and  Twelfth 
Illinois  were  in  the  works  on  the  hill  east  of  the 
railroad  cut.  The  balance  of  the  command  were 
out  on  skirmish  and  outpost  duty. 

Under  a  brisk  cannonade,  kept  up  for  near 
two  hours,  with  sharp  skirmishing  on  our  south 
front  and  our  west  flank,  the  enemy  pushed  a 
brigade  of  infantry  around  north  of  us,  cut  the 
railroad  and  telegraph,  severing  our  communica- 
tion with  Cartersville  and  Rome.  The  cannon- 
ading and  musketry  had  not  ceased,  when,  at 
half-past  eight  a.m.,  I  received  by  flag  of  truce, 
which  came  from  the  north,  on  the  Cartersville 
road,  the  following  summons  to  surrender : 

Around  Allatoona,  October  5,  1864. 

Commanding  Officer  IT.  S.  Forces,  Allatoona  : 

Sir  :  I  have  placed  the  forces  under  my  com- 
mand in  such  positions,  that  you  are  surrounded, 
and  to  avoid  a  needless  effusion  of  blood,  I  call 
on  you  to  surrender  your  forces  at  once  and  un- 
conditionally. Five  minutes  will  be  allowed  you 
to  decide.  Should  you  accede  to  this,  you  will 
be  treated  in  the  most  honorable  manner  as  pri- 
soners of  war.  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  re- 
spectfully yours,  S.  G.  French, 

Major-General  Commanding  Forces  C.  S. 

To  which  I  made  the  following  reply  : 

Headquarters  Fourth  Division,  Fifteenth  Army  Corps,  I 
Allatoona,  Ga.,  8.30  aw.,  October  5, 1864.  j" 

Major- General  S.  G.  French,  G  S.  Army,  etc. : 

Your  communication  demanding  surrender  of 
my  command,  I  acknowledge  receipt  of,  and  re- 
spectfully reply  that  we  are  prepared  for  the 
44  needless  effusion  of  blood,"  whenever  it  is 
agreeable  to  you.  I  am,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  John  M.  Corse, 

Brigadier-General  Commanding  Forces  U.  S. 

I  then  hastened  to  my  different  commands,  in- 
forming them  of  the  object  of  the  flag,  etc.,  my 


answer,  and  the  importance  and  necessity  of 
their  preparing  for  hard  fighting.  I  directed  Col- 
onel Rowett  to  hold  the  spur,  on  which  the 
Thirty-ninth  Iowa  and  Seventh  Illinois  were 
formed  ;  sent  Colonel  Tourtelotte  over  to  the  east 
hill,  with  orders  to  hold  it  to  the  last,  sending  to 
me  for  reinforcements,  if  needed.  Taking  two 
companies  of  the  Ninety-third  Illinois  down  a 
spur  parallel  with  railroad  and  along  the  brink 
of  the  cut,  so  disposed  them  as  to  hold  the  north 
side  as  long  as  possible.  Three  companies  of  the 
Ninety-third,  which  had  been  driven  in  from  the 
west  end  of  the  ridge,  were  distributed  in  the 
ditch  south  of  the  redoubt,  with  instructions  to 
keep  the  town  well  covered  by  their  fire  and 
watch  the  dep6t,  where  were  stored  over  a  mil- 
lion rations.  The  remaining  battalion,  under  Ma- 
jor Fisher,  lay  between  the  redoubt  and  Rowett's 
line,  ready  to  reenforce  wherever  most  needed. 

I  had  hardly  issued  the  incipient  orders,  when 
the  storm  broke  in  all  its  fury  on  the  Thirty- 
ninth  Iowa  and  Seventh  Illinois.  Young's  bri- 
gade of  Texans,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
strong,  had  gained  the  west  end  of  the  ridge,  and 
moved  with  great  impetuosity  along  its  crest,  till 
they  struck  Rowett' s  command,  where  they  re- 
ceived a  severe  check ;  but,  undaunted,  they  came 
again  and  again.  Rowett,  reenforced  by  the 
Ninety-third  Illinois,  and  aided  by  the  gallant 
Redfield,  encouraged  me  to  hope  we  were  safe 
here,  when  I  observed  a  brigade  of  the  enemy, 
under  General  Sears,  moving  from  the  north,  its 
left  extending  across  the  railroad.  I  rushed  to 
the  two  companies  of  the  Ninety-third  Illinois, 
which  were  on  the  brink  of  the  cut  running 
north  from  the  redoubt  and  parallel  with  the 
railroad,  they  having  been  reenforced  by  the  re- 
treating pickets,  and  urged  them  to  hold  on  to 
the  spur ;  but  it  was  of  no  avail.  The  enemy's  line 
of  battle  swept  us  like  so  much  chaff,  and  struck 
the  Thirty-ninth  Iowa  in  flank,  threatening  to  en- 
gulf our  little  band  without  further  ado.  For- 
tunately for  us,  Colonel  Tourtelotte's  fire  caught 
Sears  in  flank,  and  broke  him  so  badly  as  to  enable 
me  to  get  a  staff-officer  over  the  cut  with  orders 
to  bring  the  Fiftieth  Illinois  over  to  reenforce 
Rowett,  who  had  lost  very  heavily.  However, 
before  the  regiment  sent  for  could  arrive,  Sears 
and  Young  both  rallied,  and  made  their  assaults 
in  front  and  on  the  flank  with  so  much  vigor  and 
in  such  force,  as  to  break  Rowett's  line,  and  had 
not  the  Thirty-ninth  Iowa  fought  with  the  des- 
peration it  did,  I  never  would  have  been  able  to 
get  a  man  back  into  the  redoubt.  As  it  was,  their 
hand-to-hand  conflict  and  stubborn  stand  broke 
the  enemy  to  that  extent,  he  must  stop  and  re- 
form, before  undertaking  the  assault  on  the  fort. 
Under  cover  of  the  blow  they  gave  the  enemy, 
the  Seventh  and  Ninety-third  Illinois,  and  what 
remained  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Iowa,  fell  back  into 
the  fort. 

The  fighting  up  to  this  time  (about  eleven  a.m.) 
was  of  a  most  extraordinary  character.  Attacked 
from  the  north,  from  the  west,  and  from  the 
south,  these  three  regiments,  Thirty-ninth  Iowa, 
Seventh  and  Ninety-third  Illinois,  held  Young's 
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and  a  portion  of  Sears's  and  Cockerel's  brigades 
at  bay  for  nearly  two  hours  and  a  half.  The 
gallant  Colonel  Redfield,  of  the  Thirty-ninth 
Iowa,  fell  shot  in  four  places,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary'valor  of  the  men  and  officers  of  this  regi- 
ment, and  of  the  Seventh  Illinois,  saved  to  us 
Allatoona.  So  completely  disorganized  was  the 
enemy,  that  no  regular  assault  could  be  made  on 
the  fort,  till  I  had  the  trenches  all  filled,  and  the 
parapets  lined  with  men. 

The  Twelfth  Illinois  and  Fiftieth  Illinois  ar- 
riving from  the  east  hill,  enabled  us  to  occupy 
every  foot  of  trench  and  keep  up  a  line  of  fire 
that,  as  long  as  our  ammunition  lasted,  would 
render  our  little  fort  impregnable. 

The  broken  pieces  of  the  enemy  enabled  them 
to  fill  every  hollow  and  take  every  advantage  of 
the  rough  ground  surrounding  the  fort,  filling 
every  hole  and  trench,  seeking  shelter  behind 
every  stump  and  log  that  lay  within  musket- 
range  of  the  fort.  We  received  their  fire  from 
the  north,  south,  and  west  face  of  the  redoubt, 
completely  in  face  of  the  murderous  fire  of  the 
enemy  now  concentrated  upon  us.  The  artillery 
was  silent  for  want  of  ammunition,  and  a  brave 
fellow,  whose  name  I  regret  having  forgotten, 
volunteered  to  cross  the  cut,  which  was  under 
fire  of  the  enemy,  and  go  to  the  fort  on  the  east 
hill  and  procure  some  ammunition.  Having  exe- 
cuted his  mission  successfully,  he  returned  in  a 
short  time  with  an  arm-load  of  canister  and  case- 
shot.  About  half-past  two  p.m.,  the  enemy  were 
observed  massing  a  force  behind  a  small  house 
and  the  ridge  on  which  the  house  was  located, 
distant  north-west  from  the  fort  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards. 

The  dead  and  wounded  were  moved  aside,  so 
as  to  enable  us  to  move  a  piece  of  artillery  to  an 
embrasure  commanding  the  house  and  ridge.  A 
few  shots  from  the  gun  threw  the  enemy's  col- 
umn into  great  confusion,  which,  being  observed 
by  our  men,  caused  them  to  rush  to  the  parapet 
and  open  such  a  heavy  and  continuous  musketry- 
fire  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  enemy  to 
rally. 

From  this  time  until  near  four  p.m.,  we  enfilad- 
ing our  ditches  and  rendering  it  almost  impracti- 
cable for  a  man  to  expose  his  person  above  the 
parapet,  an  effort  was  made  to  carry  our  work 
by  assault,  but  the  battery  (Twelfth  Wisconsin) 
was  so  ably  manned  and  so  gallantly  fought  as 
to  render  it  impossible  for  a  column  to  live  with- 
in one  hundred  yards  of  the  work.  Officers 
labored  constantly  to  stimulate  the  men  to  exer- 
tion, and  most  all  that  were  killed  or  wounded 
in  the  fort  met  their  fate  while  trying  to  get  the 
men  to  expose  themselves  above  the  parapet  and 
nobly  setting  them  the  example. 

The  enemy  kept  up  a  constant  and  intense 
fire,  gradually  closing  around  us  and  rapidly  fill- 
ing our  little  fort  with  the  dead  and  dying. 

About  one  p.m.,  I  was  wounded  by  a  rifle-ball, 
which  rendered  me  insensible  for  some  thirty  or 
forty  minutes,  but  managed  to  rally  on  hearing 
Borne  person  or  persons   cry,   "Cease   firing!" 


which  conveyed  to  me  the  impression  that  they 
were  trying  to  surrender  the  fort. 

Again  I  uged  my  staif,  the  few  officers  left  un- 
hurt, and  the  men  around  me,  to  renewed  exer- 
tion, assuring  them  that  Sherman  would  soon  be 
there  with  reinforcements. 

The  gallant  fellows  struggled  to  keep  their 
heads  above  the  ditch  and  parapet,  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  enemy,  and  maintained  it  with 
such  success  that  they  were  driven  from  every 
position,  and  finally  fled  in  confusion,  leaving  the 
dead  and  wounded  and  our  little  garrison  in  pos- 
session of  the  field. 

The  hill  east  of  the  cut  was  gallantly  and  suc- 
cessfully defended  by  Colonel  Tourtelotte  with 
that  portion  of  the  Third  division,  Fifteenth  army 
corps,  that  fell  back  from  the  town  early  in  the 
morning.  Not  only  did  they  repulse  the  assaults 
made  upon  them,  but  rendered  me  valuable  aid 
in  protecting  my  north  front  from  the  repeated 
assaults  made  by  Sears's  brigade. 

Colonel  Tourtelotte  and  his  entire  garrison  are 
deserving  of  the  highest  praise,  and  I  take  espe- 
cial pleasure  in  recommending  that  gallant  officer 
for  promotion. 

Colonel  Richard  Rowett,  Seventh  Illinois  vete- 
ran infantry,  commanding  Third  brigade  of  the 
division,  manifested  such  zeal,  intrepidity,  and 
skill  as  to  induce  us  all  to  feel  that  to  his  person- 
al efforts  we  owe  in  an  eminent  degree  the  safety 
of  the  command.  Twice  wounded,  he  clung  te- 
naciously to  his  post  and  fully  earned  the  promo- 
tion I  so  cheerfully  recommend  may  be  awarded 
him. 

The  gallant  dead,  whose  loss  carries  grief  to 
so  many  households,  have  left  an  imperishable 
memory,  and  the  names  of  Redfield,  Blodgett, 
and  Ayres  must  prove  as  immortal  as  the  holy 
cause  for  which  they  sacrificed  their  lives. 

I  saw  so  many  individual  instances  of  heroism, 
that  I  regret  I  cannot  do  them  justice  and  render 
the  tribute  due  each  particular  one.  I  can  only 
express  in  general  terms  the  high  satisfaction 
and  pride  I  entertain  in  having  been  with  and 
amongst  them  on  that  occasion.  I  respectfully 
call  your  attention  to  the  accompanying  reports 
of  regimental  and  detachment  commanders,  also 
the  tabular  statement  of  losses. 

We  buried  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  rebel 
dead,  captured  four  hundred  and  eleven  prison- 
ers, three  stands  of  colors,  and  about  eight  hun- 
dred stand  of  arms.  Among  the  prisoners 
brought  in  was  Brigadier-General  Young,  who 
estimates  the  enemy's  loss  at  two  thousand, 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 

To  my  personal  staff",  Captain  M.  R.  Flint, 
First  Alabama  cavalry,  and  Lieutenant  A.  P. 
Venegham,  Fifty-second  Illinois  infantry  volun- 
teers, I  tender  my  heartiest  thanks  and  con- 
gratulations for  their  distinguished  bearing  and 
efficient  services  during  the  entire  engagement; 
also  to  Lieutenant  William  Ludlow,  Chief  Engi- 
neer Twentieth  army  corps,  who,  sent  to  Rome 
to  superintend  the  works  there,  arrived  as  we 
were  leaving,  and  volunteered  as  an  aid  for  the 
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expedition  :  he  rendered,  with  the  other  gentlemen 
above  mentioned,  valuable  services,  and  manifest- 
ed a  personal  courage  and  zeal  deserving  high 
praise.  Joiin  M.  Corse, 

Brigadier-General  Commanding. 

Captain  Frederick  "Whitehead, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General, 
Fifteenth  Army  Corps,  in  the  Field. 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  MARTIN'S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  First  Brigade,  Fourth  Division,  | 
Fifteenth  Army  Corps,  Rome,  Ga.,  October  10,  1864.  J 

Captain  I.  II.  Ecerts,  Assistant  Adjutant- Gen- 
eral, Fourth  Division,  Fifteenth  Army  Corps: 
Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  in  com- 
pliance with  circular  from  your  headquarters  of 
this  date,  the  following  report  of  the  part  taken 
by  the  regiments  of  this  command  in  the  engage- 
ment at  Allatoona,  Georgia,  October  fifth,  1864, 
and  also  of  the  marches  connected  with  the  move- 
ment : 

Although  this  command,  in  obedience  to  orders 
from  General  Corse,  commanding  division,  was 
in  readiness  to  move  the  night  of  the  fourth  in- 
stant, the  train  that  was  to  convey  this  brigade 
to  Allatoona,  owing  to  an  accident,  did  not  arrive 
to  this  place  until  nearly  nine  p.m.  the  sixth  in- 
stant, and  then  there  were  only  seven  (7)  cars — 
three  box-cars,  two  platform-cars,  and  two  ca- 
booses. Two  companies  of  the  Seventh  Iowa  in- 
fantry were  immediately  embarked  with  the 
Fifty-seventh  Illinois  infantry,  of  the  Third  bri- 
gade, and  forwarded  to  the  break  in  the  railroad. 
On  the  return  of  the  train  at  twelve  m.,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Seventh  Iowa  infantry,  Major 
Samuel  Mahon  commanding,  and  four  companies 
of  the  Fifty-second  Illinois  infant^,  under  com- 
mand of  Major  W.  Boyd,  were  sent  forward.  At 
three  p.m.,  the  train  returned,  and  the  remaining 
five  companies  of  the  Fifty-second  Illinois  infant- 
ry, Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  A.  Bowen  command- 
ing, and  five  companies  of  the  Sixty-sixth  Indi- 
ana infantry,  Captain  D.  M.  Jordan  commanding, 
were  immediately  embarked.  I  accompanied  this 
train,  leaving  Captain  Morris,  Sixty-sixth  Indiana 
infantry,  to  bring  forward  the  remainder  of  the 
Sixty-sixth  Indiana  and  the  Second  Iowa  infant- 
ry, Captain  John  A,  Duckworth  commanding.  I 
reached  the  break  in  the  road  at  five  p.m.,  and 
found  that  the  Seventh  Iowa  infantry  and  the 
four  companies  of  the  Fifty-second  Illinois  in- 
fantry, under  command  of  Major  W.  Boyd,  of  the 
latter  regiment,  had  embarked  on  the  train  from 
Kingston,  as  I  had  previously  ordered,  and  were 
on  their  way  to  Allatoona.  At  nine  p.m.,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  brigade  reached  me  from  Rome, 
and  after  waiting  until  half-past  eleven  p.m.,  the 
train  returned  from  Cartersville  to  convey  the 
remainder  of  my  command  there. 

I  immediately  embarked  and  pushed  forward 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  reaching  Cartersville  at 
daybreak.  After  stopping  a  moment  to  confer 
with  General  Raum,  commanding  at  Carters- 
ville, I  pushed  forward  again  until  a  break  in  the 
road  was  reached. 

This  was  soon  repaired,  as  well  as  the  tele- 
graph line,  and  the  train  moved  forward,  reach- 


ing Allatoona  about  ten  a.m.  Here  I  found  the 
Seventh  Iowa  and  the  four  companies  of  the 
Fifty-second  Illinois,  who  had  reached  the  place 
the  evening  before. 

I  remained  at  the  place  with  the  command  un- 
til the  seventh  instant,  when,  in  obedience  to 
orders  from  General  Corse,  commanding  division, 
the  command  prepared  to  move  back  to  Carters- 
ville. At  three  p.m.,  the  command  was  on  the 
road  leading  to  Cartersville,  which  place  was 
reached  about  half-past  five  p.m.,  the  command 
encamping  south  of  the  town. 

The  eighth  instant,  at  ten  a.m.,  the  command 
moved  forward  on  the  road  leading  to  Kingston, 
which  place  was  reached  at  five  p.m.,  distance 
marched  eleven  miles.  The  ninth  instant,  the 
command  moved  at  daylight  on  the  road  leading 
to  Rome,  arriving  here  at  twelve  m.,  marching  a 
distance  of  fourteen  miles. 

I  have  no  casualties  to  report,  as  none  of  my 
command  was  engaged  with  the  enemy. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Captain,  very  respect- 
fully, your  obedient  servant, 

Roger  Martin, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Commanding  Brigade. 
LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  TOURTELOTTE'S  report. 

Headquarters  Post  Allatoona,  ) 
October  7, 1S61.  J 

Lieutenant   A.    P.     Vaughn,   Acting  Assistant 

Adjutant- General,  Fourth  Division,  Fifteenth 

Army  Corps  : 

Lieutenant  :  For  some  two  days  previous  to 
the  fifth  of  October,  instant,  the  enemy  had  been 
operating  in  this  vicinity,  especially  on  the  rail- 
road to  the  southward,  but  not  till  the  evening 
of  October  fourth  did  they  make  any  demonstra- 
tion against  this  point.  It  then  became  evident 
that  they  proposed  to  attack  the  place  in  the 
morning. 

The  garrison  here  consisted  of  the  Ninety-third 
Illinois  infantry,  two  hundred  and  ninety  guns, 
Major  Fisher  commanding ;  seven  companies  of 
the  Eighteenth  Wisconsin  infantry,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  guns,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jackson  com- 
manding ;  the  Fourth  Minnesota  infantry,  four 
hundred  and  fifty  guns,  Major  J.  C.  Edson  com- 
manding; the  Twelfth  Wisconsin  battery,  six 
guns,  Lieutenant  Amsdon  commanding,  and  fif- 
teen men  of  the  Fifth  Ohio  cavalry. 

Of  the  effective  force  of  the  Fourth  Minnesota 
infantry,  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  were  re- 
cruits, just  received  from  the  North.  My  first 
unpleasant  apprehensions  were,  that  the  rebels 
would  make  a  night  attack,  and  taking  advantage 
of  the  darkness,  deprive  me  of  the  advantage  of 
position,  the  fortifications  of  this  place  all  being 
on  the  high  ridge,  while  the  stores  are  collected 
on  the  flat  land  at  the  hill's  base  and  on  the 
south  side,  from  which  direction  the  rebels  were 
approaching. 

To  prevent  such  approach,  I  strengthened  the 
grand  guard,  barricaded  the  roads  to  the  south, 
and  made  preparations  to  fire  a  building,  which 
should  so  illuminate  the  site  of  the  village  and 
stores,  that  my  men  could  see,  even  in  the  night, 
to   a  considerable  extent,  any  approach  of  the 
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enemy.  In  this  way  I  hoped  to  hold  the  rebels 
till  daylight,  when  we  should  have  the  full  ad- 
vantage of  our  superior  position. 

About  twelve  o'clock  midnight,  I  was  not  a 
little  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  General  Corse 
with  one  brigade,  Fourth  division,  Fifteenth 
army  corps.  About  two  o'clock  a.m.  of  October 
fifth,  the  rebels  charged  upon  my  picket-lines, 
and  drove  the  out-posts  back  upon  the  reserves. 
I  immediately  sent  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jackson, 
Eighteenth  Wisconsin  infantry,  to  deploy  his 
command  and  hold  the  rebels,  approaching  on 
the  Acworth  and  Dallas  roads,  until  further  or- 
ders. This  he  did  successfully,  remaining  on 
the  line  until  the  rebels  had  wholly  outflanked 
and  rendered  his  position  worthless.  When  he 
moved  back  into  the  fortifications,  I  placed  the 
Fourth  Minnesota  infantry  in  the  fortifications  cm 
the  east  side  of  the  railroad ;  five  companies 
of  the  Ninety-third  Illinois  infantry,  in  the 
fortifications  on  the  west  side  of  the  railroad ; 
and  five  companies  of  the  Ninety-third  Illinois, 
I  sent  out  to  hold  a  commanding  point  on  the 
road  leading  to  Pumpkinvine  Creek.  About 
half-past  six  a.m.,  the  rebels  opened  on  us  with 
artillery,  with  which  they  kept  up  a  fierce  and 
continuous  fire  for  more  than  an  hour,  when  it 
temporarily  and  partially  ceased. 

At  about  half-past  eight  o'clock  a.m.,  the  rebel 
infantry  moved  upon  us,  their  line  extending 
from  the  railroad  south  of  our  position  around 
on  the  west,  to  a  considerable  distance  over  and 
beyond  the  railroad  on  the  north.  General  Corse 
ordered  two  regiments  of  his  division,  the  Twelfth 
and  Fiftieth  Illinois  infantry,  into  the  works  east 
of  the  railroad,  and  with  those  regiments,  to- 
gether with  the  Fourth  Minnesota  infantry,  he 
directed  me  to  hold  the  position.  About  half  an 
hour  afterward,  General  Corse,  to  cover  a  neces- 
sary movement,  ordered  to  the  west  side  of  the 
railroad,  one  of  the  regiments  left  with  me.  By 
some  error  in  communicating  the  order,  both  the 
Twelfth  and  Fiftieth  Illinois  regiments  moved  to 
the  other  side  of  the  railroad,  leaving  the  Fourth 
Minnesota  infantry  to  contend  against  the  troops 
advancing  directly  upon  us  from  the  north.  This, 
from  our  great  advantage  of  position,  we  were 
able  to  do,  and  also,  to  assist  greatly  the  troops 
on  west  side  of  railroad  against  rebels  charging 
on  them  from  the  north  and  north-west.  About 
half-past  ten  a.m.,  Lieutenant-Colone.1  Jackson 
brought  four  companies  of  his  regiment,  Eight- 
eenth Wisconsin,  to  the  assistance  of  the  Fourth 
Minnesota  infantry,  the  other  three  companies  of 
his  command,  under  Captain  Burner,  having 
some  time  before  moved  back  into  the  fort  on 
west  side  of  railroad. 

The  detachment  of  Ninety-third  Illinois  infan- 
try sent  out  on  the  Pumpkinvine  Creek  road, 
wero  moved  back  into  the  fortifications  about  ten 
a.m.  There  was  no  further  movement  of  my 
command.  From  the  commencement  of  the  at- 
tack, the  contest  was  never  for  one  moment  in- 
termittent. The  rebels  moved  forward  with 
boldness  and  perseverance,  and  at  length,  when 
they  did  withdraw,  at  about  three  p.m.-,  they  had 


been  so  broken  in  the  contest,  they  withdrew  as 
individuals  and  not  as  organizations.  The  rebel 
loss  has  been  heavy. 

With  the  conduct  of  my  command  I  am  satis- 
fied. Officers  commanding  regiments  and  bat- 
teries labored  bravely  and  faithfully.  The  whole 
command  seemed  determined  to  hold  the  place 
at  any  cost,  and  many  brave  deeds  I  saw  that 
day.  I  have  to  thank  the  officers  and  men  of 
my  command  for  the  earnestness  with  which  they 
did  their  duty,  and  especially  do  we  all  most 
heartily  express  our  thanks  to  General  Corse  and 
his  command,  for  the  opportune  arrival  and  heroic 
conduct. 

My  losses  are  considerable,  and  are  as  follows : 
Ninety-third  Illinois  infantry :  killed,  twenty- 
one  ;  wounded,  fifty-two  ;  missing,  ten.  Eight- 
eenth Wisconsin  infantry :  killed,  one ;  wounded, 
nine ;  missing,  two.  Fourth  Minnesota  infantry : 
killed,  eleven  ;  wounded,  thirty-three.  Twelfth 
Wisconsin  battery :  killed,  five;  wounded,  fifteen. 
Detachment  Fifth  Ohio  cavalry:  wounded,  one. 
Total  loss,  one  hundred  and  sixty. 

Some  seventy  or  eighty  prisoners  were  brought 
in  by  my  command,  and  the  Fourth  Minnesota 
infantry  brought  in  two  rebel  flags. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.   E.   TOURTELOTTE, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Commanding  Garrison  at  Allatoona. 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  PERRIN'S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Seventh  Illinois  Veteran  Infantry  | 
Volunteers,  Rome,  Geo  gia,  October  15,  1864.      ) 

Lieutenant  A.  Flansburg,  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General  Third  Brigade : 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report  of  the  part  taken  by  the  Seventh  Illinois 
veteran  infantry  volunteers  in  the  battle  at  Alla- 
toona Pass,  October  fifth,  1864. 

In  compliance  with  orders  from  Colonel  R. 
Rowett,  commanding  Third  brigade,  Fourth  di- 
vision, Fifteenth  army  corps,  on  the  fourth  of 
October,  1864,  I  had  my  command  in  readiness 
to  move  at  a  moment's  notice.  At  about  six 
o'clock  p.m.,  I  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  rail- 
road depot  to  get  aboard  the  train,  and  to  leave 
one  company  (company  D)  to  report  for  duty 
to  Major  Johnson,  commander  post  of  Rome. 
The  remaining  nine  companies,  numbering  two 
hundred  and  ninety-one  muskets  and  eight  musi- 
cians, got  on  board  the  train  with  the  Thirty- 
ninth  Iowa  infantry,  Fiftieth  Illinois  infantry, 
two  companies  of  the  Fifty-seventh  Illinois  in- 
fantry, and  the  Twelfth  Illinois  infantry,  under 
command  of  Brigadier-General  J.  M.  Corse ;  left 
Rome  at  about  nine  o'clock  p.m.,  and  arrived  at 
Allatoona  a  little  after  midnight.  After  disem- 
barking, I  was  ordered  to  take  my  position  on  the 
left  of  the  railroad,  south  of  the  depot.  About 
two  o'clock  a.m.,  I  was  ordered  to  form  line  of 
battle,  some  two  hundred  yards  in  front  of  my 
former  position,  with  the  right  of  my  command 
resting  on  the  railroad.  At  about  three  o'clock 
a.m.,  I  received  orders  to  move  my  command  on 
the  right  of  the  railroad,  with  the  left  resting  on 
the  railroad,  and  the  right  resting  on  some  build- 
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ings.  A  little  after  daybreak  I  received  orders 
from  Colonel  R.  Rowett,  to  throw  two  companies 
as  skirmishers  in  front  of  my  command,  and  to 
retire  slowly  to  the  fort  on  the  hill,  leaving  one 
other  company  in  town  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the 
skirmishers,  if  necessary.  I  was  then  ordered 
to  take  possession  of  a  line  of  rifle-pits  near  the 
Cartersville  road,  with  my  right  resting  on  that 
road  and  joining  with  the  Thirty-ninth  Iowa  in- 
fantry. At  about  half-past  eight  o'clock  a.m.,  the 
enemy  advanced  against  our  lines  on  the  Carters- 
ville road.  I  therefore  sent  for  my  skirmishers, 
(three  companies,)  which  were  still  on  the  right 
of  the  railroad  and  in  town.  They  arrived  as 
the  enemy  was  charging  our  lines  most  furiously, 
and  enabled,  by  their  timely  assistance,  a  portion 
of  the  Thirty-ninth  Iowa  to  regain  possession  of 
a  line  of  rifle-pits,  from  which  they  had  been 
driven.  After  a  long-contested  struggle,  the  right 
of  the  line  gave  way  before  a  vastly  superior 
force,  which  movement  compelled  my  command 
to  abandon  their  rifle-pits  and  retreat  to  the 
fort.  With  a  portion  of  it,  I  fled  into  the  rifle- 
pits  around  the  fort,  and  another  portion  en- 
tered into  the  fort,  where  the  fighting  was  kept 
on  until  half-past  two  o'clock  p.m.,  when  the 
enemy  retreated.  The  loss  sustained  by  my 
regiment  are  as  follows :  (37)  thirty-seven  killed ; 
(66)  sixty-six  wounded — most  of  them  danger- 
ously— and  thirty-eight  missing. 
*  I  would  here  remark  that  all  officers  and  men 
of  my  command  did  their  duty  well.  Not  one 
left  his  post  as  long  as  it  could  be  held. 

Inclosed  is  a  complete  list  of  casualties  in  my 
command. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  most  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,       Hector  Perrin, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Commanding  Regiment. 

CAPTAIN  KOEHLER'S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Twelfth  Regiment  Illinois  Infantry    j 
Volunteers,  Camp  near  Rome,  Ga.,  October  10,  1864.  ) 

Lieutenant  P.  P.  Ellis,  Acting  Assistant  Adjut- 
ant-General  Second  Brigade,  Fourth  Division, 
Fifteenth  Army  Corps : 
Sir  :  In  pursuance   to   circular,    dated  head- 
quarters, Second  brigade,   Fourth  division,   Fif- 
teenth army  corps,   October  tenth,   1864,  I  re- 
spectfully submit   the   following   report  of  the 
part  taken  by  my  regiment  in  the  engagement  at 
Allatoona,  Georgia,  on  the  fifth  instant,  marches, 
incidents,  etc.,  belonging  thereto  : 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  instant,  about 
five  p.m.,  I  moved  my  command,  the  Twelfth 
Illinois  infantry,  pursuant  to  orders,  with  three 
(3)  days'  rations,  in  light  marching  order,  and 
sixty  (60)  rounds  of  ammunition  to  the  man,  to 
the  railroad  depot,  to  await  further  orders.  At 
half-past  six  p.m.,  the  train  being  ready,  I  re- 
ported my  command,  consisting  of  eight  officers, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  (155)  men,  to 
Colonel  Rowett,  Seventh  Illinois  infantry,  com- 
manding the  expedition,  and  took  possession 
with  other  troops  of  the  cars.  A  portion  of  my 
regiment,  being  on  duty  on  the  picket-line,  (two 
officers  and  sixty-eight  men,)  were  not  relieved, 


and  left  behind  ;  I  also  left  in  camp  fifty-four  en- 
listed men,  convalescent  and  sick.  We  left  Rome 
for  the  place  of  our  destination  at  about  eight 
p.m.,  arriving  in  Allatoona,  Georgia,  at  midnight, 
half-past  one  a.m.  After  the  disembarkation  of 
the  different  regiments,  I  was  ordered  to  form  my 
command  in  close  column  of  divisions  in  an  open 
space  east  of  the  railroad  track,  in  line  with  othor 
troops,  the  Fiftieth  Illinois  being  to  my  right,  the 
Seventh  Illinois  waar  formed  in  my  immediate 
rear.  Arms  were  stacked,  and  the  men  rested 
close  by  for  about  half  an  hour,  when  I  received 
orders  to  form  in  line  of  battle  on  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  east  of  the  railroad,  my  right  resting  near  the 
embankment,  my  left  extending  to  the  camp  of 
the  Ninety-third  Illinois,  and  about  one  hundred 
yards  in  rear,  and  running  parallel  of  the  Fiftieth 
Illinois,  which  was  formed  in  like  manner,  and 
behind  a  barricade  of  United  States  army  wagons, 
being  taken  apart  to  afford  shelter  in  case  of  at- 
tack. At  daybreak,  the  regiment  in  my  front 
(Fiftieth  Illinois)  was  ordered  up  the  hill  in  our 
rear,  while  I,  receiving  no  orders,  remained  in 
position.  At  the  hour  of  six  and  seven  a.m.,  the 
batteries  of  the  enemy  in  front,  and  occupying  a 
range  of  hills  about  one  thousand  five  hundred 
yards  distance  opposite  us,  opened  their  fire  upon 
the  fort  above,  and  some  shots,  falling  short  or 
with  purpose,  struck  around  and  among  my  regi- 
ment, wounding  several  men  slightly.  I  at  once 
moved  my  line  of  battle  a  little  forward  in  shelter 
of  a  small  ravine,  and  sent  for  further  instructions 
up  to  the  fort  in  our  rear,  and  reported  the  ex- 
posed condition  of  my  men.  I  was  ordered  to 
report  with  my  regiment  to  Major  Hanna,  Fiftieth 
Illinois  infantry,  who,  with  his  regiment,  occupied 
a  position  on  the  hill  and  rear  of  the  fort,  east 
of  the  railroad.  I  moved  my  command  by  de- 
tachments through  the  railroad  cut,  ascending 
the  hill  from  the  rear,  and  formed  in  line  of  bat- 
tle, my  left  resting  on  the  right  of  the  Fiftieth 
Illinois,  in  which  position  I  remained  for  about 
one  hour.  The  troops  on  the  range  of  hills  west 
of  the  railroad  soon  became  hotly  engaged.  I 
was  ordered  at  once  to  form  my  regiment  in  line 
of  battle  on  the  crest  of  the  cut  facing  west,  and 
to  direct  my  fire  upon  the  hills  and  ravines  north 
of  the  fort  opposite  us,  from  whence  our  skir- 
mishers were  seen  being  driven  in.  I  took  the 
assigned  position  with  rapidity,  and  engaged  with 
my  right  wing  the  approaching  enemy  for  about 
thirty  minutes,  losing  one  officer  and  five  men 
wounded,  when  I  received  orders  to  throw  my 
regiment  across  the  railroad  in  support  of  the 
other  fort.  I  moved  double-quick  by  the  left  flank, 
and  gained  the  opposite  hill  under  a  heavy  and 
severe  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery,  killing  and 
wounding  some,  but  the  men  kept  cool  and  self- 
possessed  admirably.  On  reaching  the  summit, 
I  found  the  fort  and  the  surrounding  rifle-pits 
thickly  occupied  by  other  troops.  I  posted  the 
left  wing  of  the  regiment  to  the  right  of  the  fort 
behind  the  shelter  of  small  wooden  buildings, 
used  as  quarters  for  a  section  of  artillery  there 
stationed,  my  right  remained  to  the  left  and  south 
of  the  fort,  and  opened  upon  the  enemy,  who  was 
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trying  to  enter  the  town  below,  and  succeeded  in 
keeping  him  back  in  the  woods.  The  men  being 
much  exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire  from  almost  all 
sides  I  took  possession  of  the  rifle-pit  in  front 
of  the  fort  facing  west  toward  the  white  house, 
where  the  enemy  was  seen  thickest ;  the  rifle-pits 
then  being  thinly  manned,  as  the  troops  of  other 
commands,  who  occupied  them,  were  fast  seek- 
in"  shelter  inside  the  fort,  leaving  the  ditch  al- 
most empty.  A  small  por^on  of  my  regiment, 
for  want  of  room  in  the  out-works  or  shelter, 
were  placed  inside  the  fort.  The  engagement 
lasted  with  terrible  fury  for  about  four  hours, 
the  enemy  enfilading  great  parts  of  the  poorly 
constructed  rifle-pits ;  but  the  men  fought  with 
veteran  coolness,  bravery,  and  determination, 
without  discarding  their  perilous  position— the 
ditches  filling  fast  with  dead,  dying,  and  wound- 
ed—my officers  assisting  me  in  encouraging  and 
cheering  up  the  men,  and  obeyed  and  executed  all 
orders  with  alacrity,  regardless  of  danger  and  ex- 
posure. Five  out  of  seven  company  command- 
ers were  wounded,  but  their  wounds  did  not  pre- 
vent them  to  stand  with  manful  bravery  at  their 
posts,  till  the  enemy  was  finally  repulsed,  and 
retreated.  The  conduct  of  both  officers  and  men 
was  highly  estimable,  and  where  all  have  done 
their  duty  so  well  without  exception,  I  refrain 
special  mention. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  number  engaged 
and  casualties  during  the  action  : 

Present  in  action  :  Five  captains,  four  lieuten- 
ants, twenty- three  sergeants,  twenty  corporals, 
one  hundred  and  twelve  privates.     Killed,  four 
sergeants,  one  corporal,  five  privates  ;  wounded, 
four  captains,  one  lieutenant,  eight  sergeants,  six 
corporals,    twenty-seven  privates.     Total   killed 
and  wounded,  four  captains,  one  lieutenant,  twelve 
sergeants,  seven  corporals,  thirty-two  privates. 
,    After  the  close  of  the  engagement,   the  men 
were  re-formed,  the  ditches  cleared,  and  the  old 
position  retained,  the  men  rested  on  their, arms, 
and  pickets  posted  to  cover  our  front,  while  a 
heavy  rain  set  in  during  the  night.     On  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  the  sixth  instant,  the  First  bri- 
gade arrived,  and  I  reported  my  command  to 
Colonel  Hurlbut,  Fifty-seventh  Illinois  infantry, 
Colonel  Rowett  and  Major  Hanna  both   being 
wounded    in   action   the    day   before.     On   the 
seventh   instant,    the  regiment  was  assigned  to 
the  Third  brigade,  till  we  could  rejoin  our  own. 
Left  Allatoona  for  Rome  at  four  p.m.  ;  arrived  in 
Cartersville  at  half-past  seven  p.m.,  where  we 
camped  for  the  night.    Left  Cartersville  for  Kings- 
ton at  eleven  a.m.  on  the  following  day,  which  place 
we  reached  at  half-past  five  p.m.     Started  at  day- 
break on  the  ninth  instant  for  Rome,   and  re- 
joined our  brigade  on  the  old  camp-ground  at 
one  p.m. 

Accompanying  this  report  is  a  list  of  casual- 
ties, giving  names,  rank,  company,  and  regiment 
of  the  killed  and  wounded,  and  particulars. 

I  am,  sir,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant,  Robert  Koehler. 

Captain  Commanding  Regiment  Twelfth  Illinois  Infantry  Vol- 
unteers. 


REPORT  OP  LIEUT.-COLONEL  WILLIAM  HANNA. 

Headquarters  Fiftieth  Illinois  Infantry  Veteran    ) 
Volunteers,  Rome,  Ga.,  October  10, 1864.         J 

In  compliance  with  orders  received  from  bri- 
gade headquarters,  I  took  measures,  and  pro- 
vided my  regiment  with  three  (3)  days'  rations, 
and  forty  (40)  rounds  of  ammunition  to  each 
man.  I  then  formed  the  regiment,  and  marched 
it  to  the  depot  at  Rome,  Georgia,  where  there 
was  a  train  in  readiness,  upon  which  I  embarked 
the  regiment  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth  of  Oc- 
tober, 1864.  About  eight  o'clock  p.m.,  the  train 
moved  out,  and  arrived  at  Allatoona,  Georgia, 
about  one  o'clock  the  same  night.  We  then  dis- 
embarked, and  bivouacked  for  the  remainder  of 
the  night  on  the  east  sjde  of  the  railroad,  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  two  forts  occupied  by  the 
troops  stationed  at  that  place ;  and  a  little  before 
daylight  I  received  orders  to  move  my  regiment 
back  from  the  position  I  then  occupied,  and  take 
a  new  position  in  column  by  division  in  rear  of  a 
temporary  breastwork  built  of  wagon-boxes  and 
wheels,  which  I  did,  the  men  moving  quickly  but 
silently  in  position.  During  this  time  the  pickets 
had  been  firing.  I  then  received  orders  from 
Colonel  Rowett,  to  move  on  the  hill  in  rear  of  the 
fort  on  the  east  side  of  the  railroad.  I  moved 
by  the  right  of  companies  to  the  rear,  and  gal- 
lantly did  the  officers  and  men  move  up  the  steep 
hill-side,  covered  with  underbrush  and  briers,  ex- 
pecting every  moment  to  be  opened  on  by  the* 
enemy's  artillery,  which  was  reported  they  had 
in  position.  After  I  arrived  on  top  of  the  hill,  I 
took  up  a  position  a  few  yards  in  the  rear  of  the 
fort.  I  had  just  taken  the  position,  when  began 
a  fearful  artillery-fire  from  the  enemy's  battery, 
which  was  spiritedly  replied  to  by  the  battery  in 
the  fort.  Many  of  my  men  being  wounded  by 
the  rebel  shell,  I  kept  the  regiment  in  the  same 
position  for  about  three  hours.  At  about  ten 
o'clock  a.m.,  the  Twelfth  Illinois  infantry  re- 
ported to  me  by  direction  of  Colonel  Rowett.  I 
placed  them  on  the  right  of  the  Fiftieth  Illinois 
infantry.  In  a  short  time  I  received  orders  to 
move  one  of  my  regiments  to  the  bank  of  the 
railroad  cut.  On  receipt  of  the  order,  I  moved 
the  Twelfth  Illinois  infantry  on  the  double-quick. 
They  then  halted,  and  took  up  a  new  position  as 
directed. 

I  regret  that,  being  personally  unacquainted 
with  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Twelfth  Illinois 
infantry,  I  am  unable  to  give  you  the  names  of 
those  worthy  of  particular  mention.  Both  of- 
ficers and  men  of  the  Twelfth  Illinois  infantry 
performed  their  part  most  gallantly.  It  being 
about  eleven  o'clock  a.m.,  the  artillery  firing 
partially  ceased,  and  the  enemy  advanced  in 
force,  both  in  front  and  on  our  right  flank,  nearly 
in  rear  of  my  position.  I  then  went  to  see  if  I 
could  find  a  better  position,  which  I  did.  I 
countermarched  the  Fiftieth  Illinois  infantry, 
and  took  up  a  new  position,  my  right  resting 
a  little  in  the  rear  and  to  the  right  of  the  fort, 
on  the  right  of  the  railroad,  my  left  resting  on 
the  dirt-road  running  up  between  the  two  forts. 
I  then  ordered  company  B  of  my  regiment  out  as 
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skirmishers,  and  under  a  galling  fire  of  musketry 
the  men  deployed,  and  took  their  position  along 
the  road  running  in  front  of  the  regiment,  and 
about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  enemy's 
line  of  battle.  The  enemy  charged  our  line  three 
times,  but  by  the  gallant  conduct  of  the  officers 
and  the  cool  and  courageous  bravery  of  the  men, 
they  repulsed  them  with  heavy  loss,  our  loss 
being  very  heavy  also  ;  and  now  the  battle  raged. 
I  received  orders  to  report  with  my  command  on 
the  west  side  of  the  railroad  at  the  fort.  I  drew 
off  the  regiment  and  marched  at  a  double-quick 
off  to  the  left  of  the  hill ;  and  under  fire  of  artil- 
lery and  musketry  which  I  never  have  seen 
equalled,  the  regiment  passed  down  the  hill  fac- 
ing the  enemy,  and  across  the  railroad  at  the  de- 
pot, and  up  the  hill  to  the  fort  on  the  hill,  where 
I  was  ordered  to  report  the  command.  During 
the  movement  I  had  my  regimental  flag-staff  shot 
off  three  different  times  with  the  enemy's  shell. 
I  am  unable  to  give  the  number,  but  many  of  my 
men  fell,  before  it  was  possible  to  accomplish  the 
movement  and  get  the  regiment  in  position — 
either  killed  or  wounded.  Bravely  and  nobly 
did  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Fiftieth  Illinois 
infantry  maintain  their  order,  marching  up  with 
that  determined  feeling  which  only  visits  the 
brave  soldier,  to  conquer  or  die,  trusting  in  the 
God  of  battles  for  that  glorious  result  which  fol- 
lowed— victory. 

I  then,  with  the  assistance  of  what  officers  I 
had,  quickly  formed  the  regiment  in  front  of  the 
fort  next  to  the  railroad,  some  occupying  a  posi- 
tion to  the  left  of  the  fort,  which  they  took  and 
held  under  the  most  destructive  fire  of  artillery 
and  musketry  that  has  ever,  in  my  opinion,  been 
witnessed  during  this  present  rebellion.  By  this 
time  I  had  lost  all  my  officers  but  four,  and  about 
one  fourth  of  my  men  either  killed  or  wounded. 
I  was  then  struck  by  a  musket-ball  in  the  left 
thigh,  which  disabled  me,  but  the  men  did  not 
falter,  but  fought  on  with  that  stern  determina- 
tion which  characterized  them  through  the  whole 
engagement.  Though  assailed  by  thrice  their 
number,  they  still  firmly  held  their  ground,  deal- 
ing out  death  to  the  enemy  on  every  occasion, 
though  their  comrades  were  falling  thick  and  fast 
around  them  ;  and  thus  the  battle  continued  until 
nearly  three  p.m.,  and  at  four  p.m.  it  had  ceased 
altogether.  Captain  Horn,  of  my  regiment,  then 
coming  up  with  the  remainder  of  his  company, 
took  command  of  the  regiment,  and  under  his 
supervision  the  dead  and  wounded  were  cared 
for — the  dead  buried,  and  the  wounded  carried  to 
the  hospital  that  was  established  in  the  town. 
I  wish  particularly  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
gallant  and  soldierly  conduct  of  A.  G.  Picket, 
Second  Assistant-Surgeon  of  my  regiment — after 
having  been  wounded,  commenced  loading  musk- 
ets for  the  men  to  fire.  I  do  not  mention  any 
of  my  line-officers,  for  the  reason  that  I  should 
be  compelled  to  compliment  all,  which  would  oc- 
cupy too  much  time  and  space,  mentioning  each 
one  separately,  though  I  here  tender  to  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Fifteth  Illinois  infantry  my  heartfelt 
thanks  for  their  gallant   support  and  soldierly 


bearing  during  the  whole  engagement.  After  the 
dead  and  wounded  were  cared  for,  the  regiment 
bivouacked  on  the  battle-field  immediately  in 
front  of  the  fort.  I  have  received  the  report  of 
casualties  of  each  company,  and  find  that  out  of 
two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  officers  and  men 
which  I  took  into  action,  I  lost  in  killed  and 
wounded  eighty-six  officers  and  men.  I  was 
placed  on  the  train.  The  regiment  started  from 
Allatoona  on  the  afternoon  of  the  seventh,  and  ar- 
rived at  Rome,  Georgia,  on  the  ninth  of  October, 
1864.         I  am,  very  respectfully, 

William  Hanna, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Commanding  Regiment. 
LIEUTENANT-COLONEL    HURLBUT'S    REPORT. 

Headquarters  Third  Brigade,  Four™  Division,  ) 

Fifteenth  Army  Corps,  V 

Rome,  Georgia,  October  15,  1864.         ) 

Captain  L.  H.  Everts,  Assistant  Adjutant- Gen- 
eral, Fourth  Division,  Fifteenth  Army  Corps  : 
Captain  :  I  would  most  respectfully  report 
that  on  the  fourth  instant  I  received  orders  from 
Colonel  R.  Rowett,  then  commanding  brigade,  to 
report  with  my  command,  Fifty-seventh  Illinois 
infantry,  at  the  railroad  depot,  which  I  did  about 
seven  o'clock  p.m.  ;  but  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
cars,  could  not  get  off  but  two  companies,  A  and 
B,  on  the  first  train,  with  the  balance  of  my 
brigade,  but  was  ordered  to  remain  and  come 
on  next  train,  which  did  not  arrive,  owing  to 
a  break  in  the  railroad  seven  miles  from  here, 
till  about  half- past  seven  a.m.  on  the  fifth. 
The  Fifty-seventh  Illinois  was  immediately  run 
down  to  the  break,  when  the  train  returned  for 
detachment  of  Seventh  Iowa  and  Fifty-second  Il- 
linois, (six  companies  of  Seventh  Iowa  and  four 
of  Fifty-second  Illinois.)  Soon  as  they  arrived  and 
were  reloaded  on  train  east  side  of  the  break,  I 
ordered  the  conductor  to  move  with  all  possible 
despatch  to  Cartersville,  and  from  there  to  near 
the  Allatoona  Iron-Works,  where  the  whole  com- 
mand were  unloaded  and  moved  directly  to  Alla- 
toona, arriving  about  eight  p.m.,  several  hours 
after  the  fighting  had  ceased,  and,  on  reporting 
to  the  General  commanding,  learned  that  every 
field-officer  belonging  to  the  command  had  either 
been  killed  or  wounded.  He  at  once  placed  me 
in  command  of  the  brigade,  but  as  there  was  no 
fighting  after  my  arrival,  I  can  do  but  little  more 
than  forward  you  the  reports  of  the  several  regi- 
mental commanders,  which,  in  my  opinion,  are 
very  complete  of  themselves. 

The  Twelfth  Illinois  infantry  were  temporarily 
attached  to  the  brigade,  but  on  its  return,  re- 
joined its  own  brigade,  and  no  official  report  has 
been  received  from  it  by  me. 

During  the  night  of  the  fifth,  that  part  of  the 
Fifty-seventh  Illinois,  Fifty-second  Illinois,  and 
Seventh  Iowa  which  had  arrived  with  me,  were 
engaged  in  digging  rifle-pits,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  sixth,  there  being  no  signs  of  the  enemy, 
details  were  made  and  sent  out  to  bury  the  dead, 
bring  in  the  wounded,  and  pick  up  the  fire-arms 
lying  scattered  over  the  field.  This  occupied  the 
entire  day,  and  a  part  of  the  seventh.  Our  losses 
were  as  follows : 
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Total  killed  in  brigade :  six  commissioned  offi- 
cers eighty-one  enlisted  men  ;  aggregate,  eighty- 
seven  Total  wounded  in  brigade :  eleven  com- 
missioned officers,  one  hundred  and  ninety-six 
enlisted  men  ;  aggregate,  two  hundred  and  seven. 
Total  missing  in  brigade  :  two  commissioned  of- 
ficers, one  hundred  and  nine  enlisted  men ;  aggre- 
gate, one  hundred  and  eleven.  Total  loss  in  bri- 
gade :  nineteen  commissioned  officers,  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty-six  enlisted  men ;  aggregate,  four 
hundred  and  five. 

The  command  moved  from  Allatoona  at  about 
half-past  two  p.m.  on  the  seventh,  marched  to 
Cartersville  that  night ;  next  day,  the  eighth,  to 
Kingston,  where  one  company  from  Fifty-seventh 
Illinois  were  left  in  charge  of  prisoners  captured 
at  Allatoona  ;  balance  of  the  brigade  returning 
to  Rome,  next  day,  ninth,  arriving  at  about 
twelve  m.,  each  regiment  going  directly  to  camp. 
Accompanying  this,     forward  a  list  of  casualties. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  F.  J.  Hurlbut, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Fifty-seventh  Illinois  Infantry,  Commanding 
Brigade. 

MAJOR    FORSSE'S    REPORT. 

Headquarters  Fifty-seventh  Illinois  Veteran  Volunteer  | 
Infantry,  Rome,  Georgia,  October  10, 1864.         J 

Nelson  Flansburg,  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Ad- 
jutant-General: 

Lieutenant:  In  accordance  with  circular, 
dated  headquarters  Third  brigade,  Fourth  divi- 
sion, Fifteenth  army  corps,  October  tenth,  1864, 
I  would  very  respectfully  submit  the  following 
report.  Owing  to  an. accident  on  the  railroad  on 
the  morning  of  the  fifth  instant,  the  regiment  did 
not  arrive  at  Allatoona  until  after  the  battle. 
Companies  A  and  B  were  there,  and  were  occu- 
pied during  the  night  of  the  fourth  instant  in  un- 
loading ammunition  from  the  railroad  train  and 
carrying  it  into  the  fort;.  At  daylight  both  com- 
panies were  sent  out  as  skirmishers,  under  com- 
mand of  Captain  Vansteinburg,  company  B.  They 
remained  on  the  line  until  driven  into  the  fort, 
where  they  fought  during  the  remaining  part  of 
the  engagement. 

Casualties  :  Company  A,  Thomas  Ward,  Phil- 
lip Bohaler,  killed  ;  Thomas  Minza,  wounded  ; 
"William  Duell,  missing.  Company  B,  Lieuten- 
ant G.  U.  Barr,  wounded  ;  Michael  White,  killed ; 
John  James,  John  W.  Clark,  Granville  Garo, 
George  H.  Guler,  Corporal  Hiram  Lewis,  wound- 
ed.    Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Erix  Forsse, 

Major  Fifty-seventh  Regiment  Illinois  Veteran  Volunteer  In- 
fantry. 

CAPTAIN    CAMERON'S    REPORT. 

Headquarters  Thirty-ninth  Iowa  Infantry,  ) 
Kingston,  Georgia,  October  9,  1864.     f 

Lieutenant  iV".  Flansburg,  Acting  Assistant  Ad- 
jutant-General, Third  Brigade,  Fourth  Divi- 
sion, Fifteenth  Army  Corps. 
Lieutenant  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  report  of  the  part  taken  by  the  Thirty- 
ninth  Iowa  infantry  in  the  engagement  at  Alla- 
toona, Georgia,  on  the  fifth  day  of  October,  1864, 


the  march  pursuant  thereto,  together  with  a  tab- 
ular list  of  the  casualties  sustained. 

The  regiment,  consisting  of  eight  (8)  com- 
panies, numbering  two  hundred  and  eighty 
(280)  men,  and  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel James  Redfield,  left  Rome,  Georgia,  at 
eight  o'clock  p.m.,  October  fourth,  1864,  and 
proceeded  by  rail  to  Allatoona,  Georgia,  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty-five  (35)  miles,  arriving  at  one 
o'clock  a.m.,  October  fifth.  At  daybreak,  were 
thrown  into  line,  two  hundred  (200)  yards  west 
of  depot,  but  were  immediately  after  ordered 
into  position,  three  hundred  (300)  yards  further 
west,  and  four  hundred  (400)  yards  west  of 
main  fortification  on  Cartersville  road.  Here  a 
disposition  was  made  of  the  forces,  as  it  seemed 
certain  that  the  main  attack  would  come  from 
this  direction. 

Companies  B  and  C  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Iowa 
were  thrown  forward  as  skirmishers  on  the  left 
of  the  line,  and  companies  A,  F,  and  I  were  sent 
forward  three  hundred  (300)  yards  to  the  right 
and  front  of  the  main  line,  to  hold  the  crest  of  a 
hill,  and  discover  any  movements  which  the  ene- 
my might  contemplate  on  our  right  flank,  while 
companies  E,  G,  and  K  were  in  the  centre,  hold- 
ing hastily-constructed  rifle-pits,  with  orders  to 
maintain  their  position  at  all  hazards.  This  was 
the  disposition  of  the  companies  of  the  regi- 
ment at  the  time  that  General  Corse  sent  to  the 
rebel  General  French  his  refusal  to  surrender 
the  town  and  his  command.  The  engagement 
opened  at  nine  o'clock  a.m.,  between  our  skir- 
mishers and  those  of  the  enemy.  The  latter  im- 
mediately threw  forward  heavy  bodies  of  infant- 
ry, but  were  held  in  check  for  some  time  by  our 
advanced  companies,  and  it  was  in  the  attempt 
of  the  enemy  to  drive  back  our  right,  that  Lieu- 
tenant O.  D.  Russell,  company  C,  received  a  pain- 
ful wound  in  the  breast  while  firmly  maintain- 
ing his  position.  After  an  obstinate  resistance 
of  an  hour,  these  companies  were  compelled  to 
retire,  which  they  did,  stubbornly  contesting 
every  inch  of  ground,  and  punishing  the  enemy 
terribly  at  every  step  of  his  advance.  At  this 
juncture  of  affairs,  the  brave  and  gallant  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, James  Redfield,  fell,  pierced 
through  the  heart  by  a  musket-ball,  while  en- 
thusiastically encouraging  his  command  to  stand 
firm,  and  hurl  back  death  and  defiance  at  the 
enemies  of  our  country.  Almost  simultaneously, 
the  brave  and  courteous  Lieutenant  O.  C.  Ayres 
received  the  fatal  shot  while  nobly  discharging 
his  duty.  The  advanced  companies  having  re- 
tired to  the  crest  of  a  hill,  in  rear  of  the  rifle- 
pits,  continued  to  pour  a  murderous  and  de- 
structive fire  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  with 
telling  effect,  causing  him  to  stagger  and  waver ; 
at  length,  however,  the  enemy  threw  a  heavy 
force  round  our  right  flank,  and  pouring  a  dead- 
ly enfilading  fire,  rendered  our  position  upon 
the  crest  of  a  hill  entirely  untenable,  and  com- 
pelled our  forces  to  retire  within  the  main 
works,  four  hundred  (400)  yards  in  rear  of  our 
advance  line,  leaving  only  the  three  companies 
in  the  rifle-pits  to  contest  the  advance  of  the 
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enemy,    and   these   companies   having   received 
orders  to  hold   the  works   at  all   hazards,   did 
not   feel   warranted   in   quitting   them    without 
orders,    and    the    enemy,    emboldened   by  our 
weakness,  massed  a  heavy  column  on  the  Car- 
tersville  road,  (leading  to  the  fort,)  and  charged 
us  on  the  double-quick,  passed  the  works,  and 
turning  upon  our  men   in  the  rifle-pits,  killed, 
wounded,  or  made  prisoners  every  man  remain- 
ing but  nine,  (9.)    It  was  in  this  charge  that  the 
colors  of  the  regiment  were  captured,  but  not 
until  the  entire  guard  were  killed  or  wounded  ; 
these  brave  boys  suffering  themselves  to  be  bay- 
oneted rather   than  surrender  the  colors  which 
had  been  placed  in  their  hands,  and  the  com- 
panies which  had  them  in  charge  were  captured, 
killed,  or  wounded.     Finding  that  by  remaining 
longer  I  would  subject  myself  and  the  handful 
of  men  with  me  to  needless  capture,   without 
being  able  to  effect  any  results,  I  fell  back  to 
the  fort.     Here  the  men  of  the  command  fought 
with  the   same  determination   and   enthusiasm 
that  had  characterized  their  conduct  on  the  open 
field.     Here  that  brave,   gallant,  and  lamented 
young  officer,   Lieutenant  A.   T.  Blodgett,  fell, 
inspiring  the  men  by  his  gallant  and  noble  con- 
duct, of  which  he  was  the  very  embodiment. 

The  fighting  continued  desperate  and  bloody, 
the  spirit  of  the  men  arising  as  the  fight  pro- 
gressed, until,  at  three  o'clock  p.m.,  we  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  rebel  host  leaving  in 
utter  rout,  and  the  hard-fought  field  was  ours. 
I  cannot  close  this  report  without  giving  ex- 
pression to  the  heartfelt  grief  which  pervades 
all  breasts  for  the  loss  of  our  valiant  dead  ;  yet 
we  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  they 
all  fell  nobly  battling  in  defence  of  the  country, 
and  so  long  as  brave  and  gallant  conduct  con- 
tinues to  excite  emotion  in  the  breast  of  man, 
the  names  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Rejifield,  Lieu- 
tenant Blodgett,  Lieutenant  Ayres,  Lieutenant 
Wright,  Lieutenant  Jones,  and  the  noble  dead 
who  fell  under  them,  will  ever  be  remembered. 
To  the  wounded,  we  would  say :  Your  wounds 
are  sacred,  received  in  a  holy  cause  ;  to  you  we 
extend  a  soldier's  sympathy,  and  assure  you 
that  you  shall  never  be  neglected  nor  forgotten. 
And  to  the  living,  who  passed  through  that  ter- 
rible ordeal,  unharmed,  I  would  say  :  Your  deeds 
will  live  after  you,  and  your  names  will  be  re- 
membered in  history.  And  although,  where  all 
did  so  well,  to  particularize  would  seem  invidi- 
ous, I  cannot  refrain  from  making  mention  of 
the  conduct  of  Lieutenant  W.  C.  Ghost,  Acting 
Adjutant  of  the  regiment,  who  continued  to  ride 
the  entire  length  of  the  line  under  a  murderous 
fire,  encouraging  the  men  by  his  words,  and  in- 
spiring them  by  his  noble  daring  ;  also  the  en- 
tire color-guard,  and  especially  the  color-ser- 
geant, Charles  Armstrong,  who  so  gallantly  de- 
fended his  flag. 

Subjoined  is  a  list  of  the  casualties  of  the  regi- 
ment in  the  engagement :  Commissioned  officers, 
killed,  five ;  wounded,  one ;  missing,  two ;  total, 
eight.  Enlisted  men  :  killed,  twenty-eight ; 
wounded,   sixty-one  ;    missing,   sixty-eight ;    to- 1 


tal,  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven.    Aggregate,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Ciiarles  A.   Cameron, 

Captain  Commanding. 
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REBELLION  RECORD,  1864. 


MAJOR   GRIFFITH'S   REPORT. 

Headquarters  Forty-sixth  Regiment.  Pennsylvania  I 
Veteran  Vols.,  Savannah,  Ga..  Dec.  26, 1864.      J 

Captain  D.    W.   Palmer,    Assistant  Adjutant- 
General,  First  Brigade  : 

Siu :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report  of  the  operations  of  my  regiment  since  the 
occupation  of  Atlanta.  September  second,  march- 
ed from  the  south  bank  of  the  Chattahoochee  River 
through  the  city  of  Atlanta,  and  camped  on  the 
north°side  of  the  Decatur  road  at  the  rebel  works. 
September  twelfth,  moved  camp  to  the  north  side 
of  the  city.  September  seventeenth,  division  re- 
viewed by  General  Williams.  September  nine- 
teenth, division  reviewed  by  General  Slocum.  Oc- 
tober twentieth,  Colonel  James  L.  Selfridge  took 
command  of  the  First  brigade.  October  twenty- 
first,  moved  out  the  Decatur  road  on  a  foraging 
expedition  under  command  of  Colonel. 

October  twenty-third,  Colonel  Carman  came 
out  with  Second  brigade  to  support  us,  and  took 
command  ;  arrived  in  camp  October  twenty-sixth 
at  four  p.m.  Brought  in  some  eight  hundred 
wagons  loaded  with  corn.  October  twen  ty-eighth, 
1864,  moved  out  to  Decatur  to  support  a  forage 
party,  returned  the  same  night.  November  fifth, 
moved  out  the  McDonough  road  three  miles, 
camped  for  the  night.  Some  little  picket-firing 
took  place  during  the  night.  Returned  to  our 
old  camp  on  the  sixth.  November  eleventh,  an 
election  was  held  in  the  regiment ;  two  hundred 
and  forty-three  votes  were  polled  for  A.  Lincoln, 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  for  General 
McClellan.  November  fifteenth,  left  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  nothing  of  importance  transpiring ; 
camped  near  Stone  Mountain  at  four  p.m.  Six- 
teenth, nothing  of  importance  transpiring ;  camp- 
ed at  Yellow  River  at  twelve  p.m.  Seventeenth, 
nothing  of  importance  transpiring,  camped  five 
miles  from  Hot  Creek  at  twelve  p.m.;  roads  bad, 
forage  plenty.  Eighteenth,  rear-guard ;  left  camp 
at  half-past  seven  a.m.  Passed  through  Social 
Circle  at  noon,  crossed  the  river,  camped  five 
miles  from  Rutledge  at  two  p.m.  Nineteenth,  left 
camp  at  six  a.m.  Train-guard.  Raining.  Weath- 
er warm.  Passed  through  Madison  at  one  p.m. 
Camped  four  miles  from  Madison  on  the  Milledge- 
ville  road  at  five  p.m.  Twentieth,  rainy  all  night. 
First  brigade  rear-guard  ;  passed  through  Eaton- 
ton  at  noon.  Roads  almost  impassable.  Camp- 
ed at  two  a.m.  Twenty-first,  rain.  Roads  worse 
than  yesterday.  Camped  at  two  a.m.  Twenty- 
second,  left  camp  at  seven  a.m.  Weather  very 
cold.  Crossed  Little  River  at  ten  a.m.  Arrived 
in  Milledgeville,  Georgia,  at  four  p.m.  Crosse 
Oconee  River  to  camp.  Twenty-third,  left  cam 
to  burn  railroad.  First  brigade  destroyed  five 
miles  of  road.  Returned  to  camp  at  ten  p.m. 
Twenty -fourth,  left  Milledgeville  at  seven  a.m. 
Weather  clear  and  cold.  Roads  good.  Passed 
through  several  cane-brakes,  and  camped  near 
Hebron  at  four  p.m.  Twenty-fifth,  left  camp  at 
six  a.m.  Delayed  at  Buffalo  Creek  on  account 
of  bridges  having  been  destroyed.  Moved  to 
near  Sandersville.  Cavalry  had  a  severe  skir- 
mish with  the  enemy.     Camped  in  line  for  the 
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night.  Twenty-sixth,  left  camp  at  seven  a.m. 
The  advance  skirmishing  to  Sandersville.  Ene 
my  retreating.  Moved  to  Tennille  Station,  three 
miles  and  a  half.  Destroyed  immense  amounts 
of  cotton,  both  raw  and  manufactured.  Destroy- 
ed one  and  a  half  miles  of  railroad,  and  large 
warehouses  used  by  the  rebel  government  to 
store  provisions.  Twenty-seventh,  marched  from 
Tennille  to  Davidsboro.  Camped  at  four  p.m. 
Twenty-eighth,  destroyed  railroad  from  Davids- 
boro to  Spears's  Station,  a  distance  of  eleven 
miles.  Camped  before  night.  Twenty-ninth, 
resumed  destroying  the  railroad,  and  after  de- 
stroying eight  miles  encamped  at  dark  near 
Bostwick.  Thirtieth,  left  camp  at  half-past  eight 
a.m.  Course  due  north.  Camped  near  Louis- 
ville at  dark.  December  first,  left  camp  at  day- 
light, and  camped  at  eight  p.m.,  nothing  of  import 
transpiring.  December  second,  left  camp  at  half- 
past  six  a.m.  Camped  at  Buckhead  Creek  at 
eight  p.m..  December  third,  left  camp  at  half- 
past  five  a.m.  Marched  eighteen  miles,  and  en- 
camped at  four  p.m.  Weather  cloudy.  Decem- 
ber fourth,  showers  during  the  night.  Nothing 
of  importance  transpiring.  December  fifth,  left 
camp  at  dark.  Camped  at  twelve  p.m.  Forage 
plenty.  December  sixth,  left  camp  at  nine  a.m. 
Camped  at  dark.  December  seventh,  left  camp 
near  Sylvania  at  ten  a.m.  Rain  all  night.  Passed 
through  the  worst  kind  of  swamps  on  road  until 
daylight.  December  eighth,  resumed  the  march 
at  half-past  eight  a.m.  Weather  good.  Camped 
at  dark.  December  ninth,  left  camp  at  eight  a.m. 
Advance  engaged  with  the  enemy.  First  divi- 
sion, in  advance,  found  the  enemy  strongly  post- 
ed in  earth-works  at  Cypress  Swamp.  First 
brigrade  moved  forward  in  the  centre,  Second 
brigade  on  the  right,  and  Third  brigade  on  the 
left ;  charged  and  took  the  enemy's  works  in 
fine  style.  Loss  in  regiment,  three  (3)  wounded. 
Camped  on  the  captured  ground  at  dark.  De- 
cember tenth,  left  camp  at  eight  a.m.  Came  on 
the  enemy's  works  four  miles  from  Savannah, 
when  I  was  ordered  by  Colonel  James  L.  Sel- 
fridge, commanding  First  brigade,  First  division, 
Twentieth  corps,  to  move  my  regiment  about  half 
a  mile  to  the  left,  on  the  road  leading  from  the 
main  road  to  the  river.  About  half  an  hour  af- 
ter I  received  an  order  from  Brigadier-General 
Jackson,  commanding  division,  directing  me  to 
push  my  command  to  the  river,  if  I  could  do  so 
safely.  I  moved  on  to  within  one  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  the  river,  where  we  met  the  enemy's 
skirmishers,  and  exchanged  shots  with  them 
about  twenty  minutes.  Finding  the  enemy's 
line  strong,  and  my  flanks  entirely  exposed,  I 
deemed  it  prudent  to  fall  back  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  yards,  where  I  remained  in  line  of  bat- 
tle during  the  night,  having  at  the  same  time 
thrown  out  a  strong  skirmish-line  covering  my 
front  and  left;  my  right  connecting  with  the 
Third  brigade  skirmishers,  who  were  thrown 
forward  during  the  evening.  During  the  night  I 
received  seven  (7)  deserters  from  the  enemy, 
whom  I  forwarded  to  brigade  headquarters  un- 
der guard.     On  the  twelfth,  was  ordered  into 
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camp  near  the  road  occupied  by  my  regiment 
the  night  previous.  Threw  up  breastworks  and 
remained  until  the  twenty- third,  when  it  was 
found  that  the  enemy  had  evacuated  his  works, 
when  we  advanced  to  within  two  miles  of  the 
city,  and  went  into  our  present  camp.  From 
the  fifteenth  of  November  (the  date  of  leaving 
Atlanta)  until  the  twenty -third  of  December, 
we  drew  about  ten  days'  full  rations  of  crackers, 
sugar,  and  coffee  ;  the  balance  of  our  supplies 
tvere  foraged  from  the  country  through  which 
tve  passed.  During  the  campaign  I  captured 
fifteen  or  twenty  negroes,  whom  I  directed  to  re- 
port to  Captain  Cadwallader,  Division  Quarter- 
master ;  also  some  mules  and  horses,  which  were 
turned  in  to  Captain  Whittelsey,  Corps  Quarter- 
master. My  command  captured  four  (4)  Prus- 
sian rifled  muskets,  which  were  turned  in  to  the 
division  ordnance  department.  The  officers  of 
my  command  behaved  well  during  the  campaign. 
The  enlisted  men  of  my  regiment,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  obeyed  orders  promptly.  Those  who 
failed  to  observe  them  were  punished  at  the  time. 
When  the  regiment  left  Atlanta,  the  effective 
strength  was  sixteen  (16)  officers  and  four  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  enlisted  men. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  P.  Griffith, 

Major  Commanding  Regiment. 

CAPTAIN  MERRELL'S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  One  Hundred  and  Forty-first  Regiment  } 
New- York  Vols.,  Savannah,  Ga.,  Dec.  26,  1864.         f 

D.  W.  Palmer,  Captain  and  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General: 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report  of  the  operations  of  this  command  during 
the  recent  campaign. 

From  the  occupation  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  the 
regiment  was  engaged  in  building  quarters  and 
the  usual  duties  of  camp-life  until  the  third  in- 
stant, when  we  were  ordered  to  report  to  Colonel 
N.  M.  Crane,  commanding  a  provisional  brigade, 
doing  guard-duty  in  the  city.  Here  we  remained 
until  the  commencement  of  the  recent  campaign. 
On  the  morning  of  November  fifteenth,  we  broke 
camp,  and  joined  the  First  brigade  on  the  Decatur 
road.  Marching  fifteen  miles,  we  halted  near 
Stone  Mountain,  and  camped  for  the  night.  Six- 
teenth, marched  across  Yellow  River.  Guarding 
ammunition-train.  Halted  at  half-past  eleven  p.m., 
for  the  night.  Seventeenth,  commenced  the  march 
at  ten  a.m.  Guarding  train.  Camped  at  half- 
past  twelve  p.m.  Eighteenth,  marched  at  nine 
a.m.  Halted  at  Social  Circle,  at  two  p.m.,  for 
dinner.  Afternoon,  resumed  the  march,  passing 
through  Rutledge,  and  encamped  at  eleven  p.m. 
Nineteenth,  marched  at  nine  a.m.  On  train-guard. 
Passed  through  Madison  at  two  p.m.;  taking  the 
Milledgeville  road  at  that  place,  we  camped  four 
miles  from  the  town.  Twentieth,  marched  at 
nine  a.m.,  camping  near  Eatonton  for  the  night. 
Twenty-first,  marched  at  nine  a.m.  Passed 
through  Eatonton.  Camped  at  one  a.m.  Twen- 
ty-second, four  miles  from  that  place.  Twenty- 
second,  marched  at  daylight.  Crossed  Little 
River.     Reached  Milledgeville  at  sunset.     Went 


into  camp  about  one  mile  east  of  the  town.  Twen- 
ty-third, was  ordered  out  in  light  marching  order 
at  one  p.m.  Marched  to  the  Milledgeville  and 
Eatonton  Railroad.  We  were  engaged  in  destroy- 
ing that  road  until  after  dark,  when  we  returned 
to  camp.  Twenty-fourth,  marched  at  daylight 
from  Milledgeville.  Camped  about  four  p.m. 
Twenty-fifth,  marched  at  half-past  six  p.m.  Made 
about  eight  miles.  Twenty-sixth,  marched  at  a 
quarter-past  six  a.m.  Reached  Sandersville  at 
ten  a.m.,  when  we  halted  for  dinner.  We  then 
marched  to  Tennille  Station,  on  the  Georgia  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  and  halted  for  the  night.  Twenty- 
seventh,  marched  at  six  a.m.,  from  Tennille  Sta- 
tion to  Davisboro,  fifteen  miles.  Captured,  during 
the  afternoon  twelve  head  of  cattle  and  two 
mules.  Went  into  camp  for  the  night.  Twen- 
ty-eighth, marched  at  seven  a.m.,  to  the  railroad, 
destroying  it  to  Spears's  Station.  Encamped  for 
the  night  at  that  place.  Twenty-ninth,  marched 
at  half-past  six  a.m.,  on  the  railroad;  destroyed 
it  to  Bostwick  Station,  a  distance  of  eight  miles, 
and  camped  for  the  night.  Thirtieth,  marched 
at  half-past  nine  a.m.  Crossed  the  Ogeechee 
River  two  miles  from  Louisville,  and  camped  for 
the  night.  Nothing  of  importance  occurred  until 
the  ninth  of  December,  when  the  road  was  found 
to  be  obstructed  by  felled  timber,  rendering  it 
impossible  to  advance.  The  pioneers  were  or- 
dered forward,  but  as  soon  as  the  work  began, 
the  rebels  opened  a  piece  of  artillery  upon  the 
advance,  which  had  halted  in  the  road.  After  a 
short  time,  the  balance  of  our  brigade  were  or- 
dered to  advance,  and  support  the  Fifth  Con- 
necticut volunteers,  which  were  on  the  skirmish- 
line,  while  Second  brigade  were  sent  on  the 
flanks.  The  First  brigade  advanced  as  fast  as 
the  nature  of  the  ground  would  permit,  and,  after 
getting  within  range,  the  Fifth  Connecticut  volun- 
teers opened  a  terrific  fire  on  the  enemy's  battery, 
driving  them  in  great  confusion  from  their  works, 
which  we  soon  occupied.  Here  we  halted  for 
the  night.  Tenth,  marched  at  half-past  seven 
a.m.,  striking  the  Charleston  and  Savannah  Rail- 
road at  ten  a.m.  After  a  halt  of  three  hours, 
we  again  advanced  in  direction  of  Savannah,  and 
within  four  miles  of  the  city,  when  it  was  discov- 
ered that  a  large  force  of  the  enemy  was  in  our 
front,  when  we  halted  and  formed  a  line  of  battle 
to  the  left  of  the  road.  After  sending  out  pickets, 
we  encamped  for  the  night.  Eleventh,  advanced 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  constructed  works,  and 
remained  until  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  the  enemy  had  evac- 
uated, when  we  immediately  advanced  our  lines. 
Moved  within  one  mile  of  the  city,  where  we  are 
now  encamped.  There  were  issued  during  the 
campaign  eleven  days'  rations ;  the  balance  of  ra- 
tions were  foraged  from  the  country.  There 
were  twenty-five  negroes  brought  along  by  this 
command. 

I  have  with  honor  to  be,  Captain,  very  respect- 
fully, your  obedient  servant. 

William  Merrell, 

Captain  Commanding  One  Hundred  and  Forty-first  Regiment 
New- York  Volunteers. 
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REBELLION  RECOKD,  1864. 


REGIMENTAL    REPORTS. 
LIEUTENANT-COLONEL   VAN  VOORHEES'S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-seventh  ) 

New-York  Volunteers,  > 

Savannah,  Georgia,  December  24, 1864.      ) 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing regimental  report  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Thirty-seventh  New- York  volunteers,  com- 
mencing with  the  occupation  of  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
on  the  second  day  of  September,  1864 ;  para- 
graph I.  embracing  a  summary  of  events  while 
remaining  in  that  city,  and  paragraph  II.,  a  com- 
pend,  in  diary  form,  of  the  campaign,  commenc- 
ing on  the  fifteenth  day  of  November,  and  end- 
ing on  the  twenty-first  day  of  December,  1864: 

I.  On  the  morning  of  the  third  of  September, 
the  regiment  was  encamped  in  the  rear  of  a  fort 
on  the  right  of  the  Macon  turnpike,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  city,  as  a  support  for  a  battery 
planted  there.  On  the  tenth  of  same  month, 
David  Ireland,  Colonel  of  this  regiment,  and 
commanding  Third  brigade,  Second  division, 
Twentieth  corps,  died  of  dysentery.  On  the 
twelfth,  we  moved,  and  were  encamped,  with  the 
other  regiments  of  the  brigade,  on  a  line,  this 
regiment  being  third  in  line.  While  in  this 
camp,  brigade  dress-parades  were  held  whenever 
practicable ;  also,  brigade,  battalion,  company, 
and  squad  drills,  officers'  schools,  etc. ;  mean- 
while furnishing  details  for  picket  and  fatigue, 
ranging  in  number  from  forty  (40)  to  seventy- 
five  (75)  men  daily.  On  the  twenty-fifth,  wrere 
reviewed  by  Major-General  Slocum,  General  Sher- 
man being  present.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of 
September,  also  on  the  first  of  October,  we  took 
part  in  division-drills,  conducted  by  Brigadier- 
General  Geary.  October  tenth,  started  on  a  for- 
aging expedition,  which  proved  highly  successful ; 
returning  on  the  thirteenth,  having  marched 
about  forty  (40)  miles.  On  the  nineteenth,  in 
company  with  the  brigade,  wre  embarked  on  a 
train  for  East-Point ;  after  reaching  which  place, 
we  marched  about  two  miles  on  the  West- Point 
Railroad,  where  we  stood  guard  while  the  track 
was  torn  up  by  a  negro  gang,  the  iron  being 
loaded  on  the  train  to  be  sent  to  repair  the  track 
on  the  Chattanooga  Railroad  near  Resaca.  On 
the  two  following  days,  were  employed  similarly 
taking  up  the  iron  also  on  the  Macon  road,  four 
(4)  miles  below  East-Point,  On  Sunday,  Oc- 
tober twenty-fourth,  the  regiment  was  hurriedly 
ordered  out  with  the  brigade,  to  march  toward 
East-Point  to  support  the  Second  brigade,  Second 
division,  who,  being  in  that  vicinity  after  rail- 
road iron,  were  reported  to  have  been  attacked 
by  a  rebel  force.  After  marching  in  that  direc- 
tion about  a  mile,  we  halted  and  stacked  arms. 
After  remaining  about  three  hours,  we  returned 
to  camp,  affairs  with  the  Second  brigade  having 
terminated  all  right.  On  the  twenty-sixth,  we 
again  started  on  an  expedition  for  forage  via  De- 
catur. Returned  on  the  twenty-ninth,  after  hav- 
ing marched  about  fifty (  50)  miles,  obtaining  an 
abundant  supply  of  forage.  November  fifth,  pur- 
suant to  orders,  we  struck  tents,  and  at  three 
p.m.,  formed  line  and  started  with  the  brigade, 


and  marched  a  little  over  a  mile  out  of  the 
city  on  the  McDonough  road,  and  encamped  for 
the  night,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth, 
marched  back  to  the  city  and  reoccupied  our 
former  camps.  On  the  morning  of  the  ninth,  a 
rebel  force  having  attacked  our  picket-line  near 
the  Macon  Railroad,  we  were  ordered  at  once  to 
fall  in,  and  took  the  double-quick  to  the  outer 
line  of  breastworks,  when  the  rebels,  after  throw- 
ing a  few  shells  at  us,  rapidly  fell  back,  and  we 
quietly  returned  to  camp.  Nothing  further  of 
importance  occurred  until  the  morning  of 

II.  Tuesday,  November  fifteenth,  when,  in 
pursuance  of  orders  received  previously,  we 
formed  line  at  seven  a.m.,  starting  at  half-past 
seven  a.m.,  moved  out  of  the  city  on  the  Decatur 
road  at  two  p.m.,  halted  near  Decatur  for  dinner. 
After  dinner,  resumed  the  march,  which  was  con- 
tinued until  half-past  four  a.m.,  on 

Wednesday,  November  sixteenth,  when  we 
halted,  rested,  and  breakfasted,  resuming  the 
march  at  fifteen  minutes  past  seven  a.m.  Camp- 
ed for  the  night  at  fifteen  minutes  past  seven 
p.m.  ;  marching  distance  from  Atlanta  being 
about  twenty-seven  (27)  miles. 

Thursday,  November  seventeenth,  left  camp 
at  fifteen  minutes  past  five  a.m.,  marching  in  a 
north-easterly  direction,  the  Third  brigade  in  ad- 
vance, and  this  regiment  as  advance-guard.  En- 
camped at  five  p.m.  writhin  three  miles  of  Social 
Circle,  marching  this  day  about  twenty  (20) 
miles. 

Friday,  November  eighteenth,  took  up  line  of 
march  at  half-past  five  a.m.,  halting  soon  after 
in  the  road  to  allow  wagon-train  to  pass ;  started 
again  at  half-past  seven  a.m.,  halting  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Rutledge  for  dinner.  Encamped  within 
a  mile  of  Madison  at  half-past  six  p.m.,  having 
marched  about  eighteen  (18)  miles. 

Saturday,  November  nineteenth,  left  camp  at 
five  a.m.  ;  marched  through  Madison  at  daybreak 
in  a  moderate  rain,  which  ceased  about  seven 
o'clock.  Halted  near  Buckhead  for  dinner.  At 
four  p.m.,  encamped  for  the  night.  After  stack- 
ing arms,  proceeded  to  tear  up  track  on  the 
Augusta  Railroad ;  working  with  the  division 
about  two  hours  and  a  half.  Distance  marched 
this  day,  about  fifteen  (15)  miles. 

Sunday,  November  twentieth,  fell  in  at  half- 
past  seven  a.m.,  and  marched  south  from  the 
railroad,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Oconee  River. 
Encamped  at  five  p.m.,  after  having  marched 
about  fifteen  (15)  miles. 

Monday,  November  twenty-first,  left  our  en- 
campment at  eight  a.m.,  marching  in  a  southerly 
direction ;  raining  hard  the  greater  part  of  the 
day.  Halted  for  the  night  at  five  p.m.  ;  marched 
about  twelve  (12)  miles. 

Tuesday,  November  twenty-second,  we  -left 
camp  at  forty- five  minutes  past  six  a.m.,  and 
about  noon,  crossed  Little  River  on  a  pontoon- 
bridge.  About  half-past  four  p.m.,  came  in  sight 
of  Milledgeville.  After  numerous  halts,  we  at 
last  entered  the  city,  and  passing  through  the 
city,  crossed  the  Oconee  River  on  a  toll-bridge, 
and  encamped  about  a  mile  from  the  river,  going 
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into  camp  at  ten  minutes  past  eight  p.m.,  having 
marched  about  twenty  miles. 

Wednesday,  November  twenty-third,  remained 
in  camp  until  two  p.m.,  when  we  fell  in  and 
maiched  to  the  Gordon  Railroad  depot,  and  soon 
after  commenced  the  destruction  of  the  road, 
burning  the  ties  and  bending  the  rails ;  also 
burned  a  trestle-bridge  and  the  depot.  Our 
work  being  completed  at  seven  p.m.,  we  returned 
to  our  former  camp. 

Thursday,  November  twenty-fourth,  left  camp 
near  Milledgeville  at  half-past  seven  a.m.  ;  halted 
near  the  road  till  ten  a.m.,  when  we  moved  on, 
marching  in  a  south-easterly  direction.  At  fif- 
teen minutes  past  six  p.m.,  bivouacked  for  the 
night,  having  marched  about  ten  (10)  miles. 

Friday,  November  twenty-fifth,  started  this 
morning  at  half-past  eight,  marching  in  rear  of 
wagon-train.  Halted  atone  p.m.  for  dinner.  Did 
not  move  until  half-past  eight  p.m.,  on  account 
of  the  destruction  by  the  enemy  of  bridges,  nine 
(9)  in  number,  over  Buffalo  Creek.  After  cross- 
ing, we  camped  for  the  night,  having  marched 
only  five  (5)  miles. 

Saturday,  November  twenty-sixth,  marched  at 
half-past  seven  a.m.,  arriving  at  Sandersville  soon 
after  noon.  At  two  p.m.,  we  passed  through  the 
town,  and  struck  the  Georgia  Central  Railroad 
about  four  p.m.,  when  we  immediately  began  tear- 
ing up  the  road,  and  continued  it  until  dark,  and 
camped  near  the  road ;  marched  fifteen  (15) 
miles. 

Sunday,  November  twenty-seventh,  moved  at 
forty-five  minutes  past  seven,  a.m.,  and  resumed 
the  destruction  of  the  railroad  track,  working  un- 
til noon.  After  dinner,  we  joined  the  wagon-train 
and  marched  with  it  about  two  (2)  miles,  when 
we  were  ordered  to  "About  face!"  and  were 
marched  back  to  the  railway,  and  taking  another 
road  to  Davisboro,  arrived  there  at  half-past  nine 
p.m.,  and  went  on  picket.  Marched  about  twelve 
(12)  miles. 

Monday,  November  twenty-eighth,  leaving  the 
picket-line  at  half-past  eight  a.m.,  we  struck  for 
the  railroad,  and  marched  on  it  back  to  the  place 
where  we  had  left  off  work  the  day  before,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  brigade  having  marched  around  by 
the  turnpike.  Commenced  work  about  noon,  and 
at  three  p.m.,  the  Sixtieth  New- York  veteran  vol- 
unteers on  our  right  were  fired  upon  by  a  squad 
of  rebel  cavalry,  who  dashed  out  of  the  woods 
near  by ;  but  after  firing  a  few  shots  they  fled. 
Our  men  immediately  fell  in,  and  taking  arms, 
were  ordered  to  load  the  first  time  since  leaving 
Atlanta.  Four  men  of  this  regiment  were  miss- 
ing here,  and  were,  it  is  supposed,  captured  by 
the  enemy.  At  dark  we  returned  to  Davisboro, 
and  camped  for  the  night.  Distance  marched, 
fifteen  (15)  miles. 

Tuesday,  November  twenty-ninth,  left  camp 
at  half-past  six  a.m.  Halted  for  dinner  at  Spears' s 
Station ;  marched  at  half-past  three ;  encamped 
for  the  night  at  fifteen  minutes  past  six  p.m. 
Marched  about  twenty  (20)  miles. 

Wednesday,  November  thirtieth,  leaving  camp 
at  forty-five  minutes  past    six  a.m.,   marched 


almost  directly  north,  crossing  the  Ogeechee  Riv 
er  at  half-past  five  p.m.  ;  bivouacked  for  the  night 
at  fifteen  minutes  past  six  p.m.,  having  marched 
nine  (9)  miles. 

Thursday,  December  first,  1864,  left  camp  at 
fifteen  minutes  past  seven  a.m.  ;  our  brigade  in 
advance,  marching  nearly  south-east,  crossing 
numerous  swamps  and  creeks.  Went  into  camp 
at  fifteen  minutes  past  five  p.m.  Distance  march- 
ed, about  sixteen  (16)  miles. 

Friday,  December  second,  marched  this  morn- 
ing at  eight  o'clock ;  our  brigade  in  rear  of  the 
corps.  Weather  uncomfortably  warm.  Encamp- 
ed for  the  night  at  half-past  five  p.m.  Marched 
about  ten  (10)  miles. 

Saturday,  December  third,  did  not  leave  camp 
until  forty-five  minutes  past  twelve  p.m.  Were 
in  rear  to-day,  and  consequently  marched  very 
slow.  Passed  near  the  rebel  stockade  in  which 
were  confined  Union  prisoners  but  a  few  days 
before.  Crossed  the  Augusta  Railroad  after 
dark,  leaving  Millen  on  our  right. 

Sunday,  December  fourth,  continued  the  march 
of  yesterday  till  forty  minutes  past  three  a.m.  ; 
then  halted,  resuming  the  march  at  eight  a.m. 
During  the  forenoon  heard  artillery-firing  to  our 
right  and  rear.  Halted  at  two  p.m.  for  dinner. 
Started  again  at  half-past  four,  and  at  six  p.m. 
halted  for  the  night,  and  this  regiment  went  on 
picket.  Marched  yesterday  and  to-day  about 
seventeen  (17)  miles. 

Monday,  December  fifth,  leaving  camp  at  fif- 
teen minutes  past  nine  a.m.,  marched  steadily 
until  forty- five  minutes  past  eight  p.m.  Distance 
marched,  fifteen  (15)  miles. 

Tuesday,  December  sixth,  started  at  nine 
o'clock  a.m.,  marching  in  rear  of  brigade  wagon- 
train.  Were  delayed  much  during  the  day  by 
obstructions  placed  in  the  roads  by  the  enemy. 
Went  into  camp  at  forty-five  minutes  past  eight 
p.m.,  having  marched  about  nine  (9)  miles. 

Wednesday,  December  seventh,  moved  at 
seven  a.m.,  marching  through  swamps  nearly  all 
day.  At  five  p.m.,  crossed  Turkey  Branch,  and 
encamped  at  half-past  six  p.m.  ;  marched  nine  (9) 
miles. 

Thursday,  December  eighth,  marched  at  fifteen 
minutes  past  seven  a.m.  in  advance  of  the  train. 
Roads  better  to-day  than  usual.  Encamped  at 
forty -five  minutes  past  four  p.m.,  after  having 
marched  about  twelve  (12)  miles. 

Friday,  December  ninth,  left  camp  at  fifteen 
minutes  past  eight  a.m.  Cannonading  heard  on 
our  right,  apparently  in  the  direction  of  Savan- 
nah. Troops  of  First  division  had  a  slight  skir- 
mish with  the  enemy,  driving  them  from  two 
small  forks.     Marched  about  six  (6)  miles. 

Saturday,  December  tenth,  left  camp  at  forty 
minutes  past  nine  a.m.,  First  and  Third  divisions 
in  advance.  Marched  on  an  excellent  turnpike 
road  leading  directly  to  Savannah.  Artillery- 
firing  heard  more  or  less  all  day.  After  having 
marched  about  nine  (9)  miles,  at  forty-five 
minutes  past  three  p.m.,  brigade  was  formed  in 
two  lines  of  battle,  and  we  encamped  for  the 
night. 
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Sunday,  December  eleventh,  were  in  line  at 
half-past  seven  a.m.,  and  after  marching  about  a 
mile  on  the  main  road,  "filed  left"  on  a  cross- 
road, and  again  filing  left  from  the  cross-road, 
the  regiment  was  deployed  as  skirmishers.  The 
extreme  right  and  left  of  the  line  were  well  ad- 
vanced, and  the  regiment  was  then  advanced  with 
extreme  caution  toward  some  negro  houses,  about 
a  dozen  in  number,  when  the  line  was  straight- 
ened, and  we  then  found  we  were  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  enemy's  skirmishers,  and  shots  were 
exchanged  lively.  It  was  not  deemed  prudent 
to  advance  the  line  further,  owing  to  its  exposing 
the  left  flank,  and  on  communicating  with  Col- 
onel Barnum,  commanding  brigade,  he  promptly 
sent  the  One  Hundred  and  Second  New-York 
veteran  volunteers,  which  deployed  and  con- 
nected on  my  left.  About  two  p.m.,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  charge,  and  drive  them,  if 
possible,  from  the  ruins  of  some  buildings  which 
afforded  them  a  desirable  shelter.  One  company 
of  the  One  Hundred  and  Second  started  with  a 
yell,  which  this  regiment  took  up,  and  advancing 
rapidly,  soon  drove  them  inside  their  works. 
Our  line  was  established  within  about  two  hun- 
dred (200)  yards  of  their  works.  This  regiment 
lost  first  sergeant  killed,  and  two  (2)  privates 
wounded. 

Monday,  December  twelfth,  at  one  o'clock  a.m., 
we  were  ordered  to  fall  in,  as  our  brigade  were 
to  charge  the  works  in  our  front.  The  arrange- 
ments were  completed  at  about  four  a.m.,  when 
the  order  was  countermanded.  The  enemy 
shelled  us  at  different  times  during  the  day. 
Weather  very  cold. 

Tuesda}T,  December  thirteenth,  skirmish  and 
artillery -firing  was  quite  brisk  by  the  enemy  all 
day.  We  were  very  busy  in  strengthening  our 
works,  and  at  night  established  skirmish-pits  in 
our  front. 

Wednesday,  December  fourteenth,  remained 
in  same  position  all  day.  Order  received  from 
Major-General  Sherman,  announcing  the  capture 
of  Fort  McAllister  by  the  Second  division,  Fif- 
teenth corps,  thereby  opening  communication 
with  the  fleet  and  General  Foster. 

Thursday,  December  fifteenth,  nothing  unusu- 
al occurred  this  day. 

Friday,  December  sixteenth,  a  rebel  gunboat 
came  up  the  river  to-day,  and  fired  several  shots 
very  near  us.  At  night  a  fort  was  laid  out  near 
the  bank  of  the  river  on  our  left. 

Saturday,  December  seventeenth,  received  first 
mail  from  the  North  since  leaving  Atalanta. 

Monday,  December  nineteenth,  fresh  hard 
bread  was  issued  to-day,  causing  a  feeling  of  gen- 
eral satisfaction  among  the  men.  A  mail  left  the 
brigade. 

Tuesday,  December  twentieth,  at  dark  the 
regiment  was  detailed  to  work  on  a  fort  in  front 
of  the  right  of  our  brigade,  called  Fort  No.  3, 
where  we  worked  until  half-past  one  a.m.,  on 

Wednesday,  December  twenty-first;  when,  it 
being  completed,  we  returned  to  camp,  and  soon 
after  noticed  signs  of  the  enemy's  evacuation  of 
the  city,  which  was  ascertained  by  Colonel  Bar- 
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num  sending  a  detail  of  ten  (10)  men  from  the 
One  Hundred  and  Second  New-York  veteran  vol- 
unteers across  to  their  works,  under  command 
of  Captain  Samuel  B.  Wheelock,  of  this  regiment, 
to  be  true ;  when  the  brigade  moved  forward, 
immediately  occupying  their  works,  and  from 
thence  moved  directly  into  the  city,  arriving  at 
the  City  Hall  at  fifteen  minutes  past  six  a.m., 
when  the  brigade  was  formed  in  column  by  re- 
giments, and  Brigadier-General  John  M.  Geary, 
commanding  division,  took  formal  possession  of 
the  city,  complimenting  our  brave  brigade  and 
its  courteous  and  thorough  commander  in  a  fine 
speech,  and  soon  after  Colonel  H.  A.  Barnum 
addressed  the  brigade  in  a  neat  and  appropriate 
speech.  We  were  soon  after  assigned  to  duty 
as  provost-guard. 

Thus  closed  one  of  the  most  gigantic  and  suc- 
cessful campaigns  ever  projected,  and  most  cer- 
tainly ever  participated  in  by  this  regiment. 

The  casualties  of  this  regiment  during  the 
campaign  are  as  follows :  Commissioned  offi- 
cers killed,  none  ;  commissioned  officers  wound- 
ed, none ;  enlisted  men  killed,  one ;  enlisted 
men  wounded,  eight ;  enlisted  men  missing,  four. 
Total,  thirteen. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

K.  S.  Van  Voorhees, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Commanding  Regiment. 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL   DABOLL'S    REPORT. 

Headquarters  Fifth  Regiment  Connecticut  Veteran 
Volunteers,  Near  Savannah,  Ga.,  December  26, 1864. 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  movements  of  this  regiment, 
since  the  occupation  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  Septem- 
ber second,  1864 : 

October  21. — We  received  orders  to  march  as 
a  portion  of  guard  to  a  wagon-train  of  some  eight 
hundred  teams.  We  moved  in  the  direction  of 
Flat  Shoals  eighteen  miles,  assisted  in  loading 
the  train  with  corn,  and  returned  to  Atlanta  on 
the  twenty-fourth. 

29th.  Moved  with  the  First  brigade  to  Decatur, 
and  formed  portion  of  rear-guard  to  a  forage  train, 
coming  in  same  day. 

November  5. — Moved  out  of  the  city  three 
miles,  encamped  for  the  night,  and  returned  to 
the  city  next  day. 

15th.  Regiment  marched  as  advance-guard  of 
Twentieth  army  corps  in  direction  of  Stone  Moun- 
tain. We  continued  our  march  with  the  main 
column  each  day,  nothing  worthy  of  note  occur- 
ring, until  November  twentieth,  when  a  small  par- 
ty of  rebel  cavalry  made  a  dash  on  our  rear,  cap- 
turing some  eight  stragglers,  three  of  them  being 
members  of  this  regiment. 

22d.  Reached  Milledgeville,  the  capital  of  the 
State. 

23d.  At  work  all  day  destroying  the  Gordon 
and  Milledgeville  Railroad,  the  regiment  tearing 
up  about  two  and  one  half  miles  of  track.  Moved 
with  the  main  column  until  the  twenty-  , 

when  we  were  again  at  work  on  the  railroad, 
tearing  up  about  a  mile  of  track  and  destroying 
four  large  warehouses  at  Tennille  Station,  on  the 
Macon  road. 
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28th.   Again  at  work  destroying  railroad. 

29th.  At  work  on  the  railroad  all  day,  reach- 
ing a  point  near  the  Ogeechee  River.  We  left 
the  railroad  here  and  joined  the  main  column. 
Nothing  of  importance  occurred  until  December 
ninth.  The  regiment,  having  the  advance  of  the 
corps,  came  upon  a  small  body  of  rebel  infantry, 
with  one  piece  of  artillery,  intrenched  on  the 
road  near  Monteith.  The  regiment  was  quickly 
deployed,  and,  advancing  through  a  deep  marsh, 
soon  developed  the  force  of  the  enemy.  The 
First  division,  Twentieth  corps,  making  a  con- 
centrated movement  on  them,  they  retreated  at 
double-quick.  Some  portion  of  this  regiment, 
being  the  first  to  enter  the  rebel  fort,  captured 
two  prisoners.     Our  casualties  were  none. 

December  10. — The  regiment  moved  at  an  early 
hour  with  four  wagons,  belonging  to  First  bri- 
gade Commissary  Department,  to  General  Har- 
rison's plantation  ;  loaded  the  wagons  with  sweet 
potatoes  and  meat,  and  obtained  some  three  days' 
rations  besides.  Lieutenant  Kellman,  proceeding 
down  a  by-road,  with  two  companies,  came  upon 
two  wagons,  loaded  with  ammunition  and  sup- 
plies, which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  rebels. 
They  were  brought  in  and  accounted  for.  Same 
day  we  moved  within  three  and  a  half  miles  of 
Savannah.  Brigade  formed  line  of  battle  on  the 
left  of  railroad,  the  regiment  in  reserve,  in  close 
column  by  division. 

The  evening  of  December  fifteenth,  the  regi- 
ment was  ordered  to  accompany  a  train  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  wagons  to  King's  Bridge, 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  mail  and  bringing  up 
supplies.  Remained  at  King's  Bridge  until  the 
twenty-second.  Returned  with  the  train  to  Sa- 
vannah. 

23d.  Took  position  on  the  left  of  the  brigade, 
where  the  regiment  remains  at  present. 

During  our  march  from  Atlanta  the  regiment 
has  mainly  subsisted  on  the  country.  At  no 
time  have  the  men  been  without  meat  or  pota- 
toes, articles  not  furnished  by  the  subsistence 
department.  The  animals  picked  up  have  all 
been  accounted  for  by  the  Quartermaster  of  the 
regiment. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
Henry  W.  Daboll, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Commanding  Regiment. 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  CRESSON'S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Seventy-third  Pennsylvania  Veteran  j 
Volunteers,  Savannah,  Ga.,  December  26, 1864.     J 

Captain  N.  K  Bray,  Acting  Assistant  Adju- 
tant- General : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  re- 
cord of  events  connected  with  this  regiment, 
transpiring  from  the  occupation  of  Atlanta,  Geor- 
gia, September  second,  1864,  to  the  occupation 
of  Savannah,  Georgia,  December  twenty-first, 
1864: 

The  regiment  entered  Atlanta  the  evening  of 
September  second,  and  was  posted,  September 
third,  on  the  left  of  the  McDonough  road,  remov- 
ing to  the  right  of  the  road  on  the  fifth,  when 
the  regiment  went  into  camp,  doing  picket,  guard, 
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and  fatigue-duty  on  the  fortifications,  and  all 
duty  required  of  troops  at  garrison  posts ;  remain- 
ing until  October  sixteenth,  when  it  was  ordered 
out  on  a  forage  expedition,  under  command  of 
Colonel  Robinson,  commanding  First  brigade, 
First  division,  to  the  vicinity  of  Flat  Shoals,  Geor- 
gia ;  returning  and  occupying  our  former  camp  on 
the  nineteenth,  where  it  remained  on  duty  until 
the  twenty-sixth  of  the  same  month,  when  it  was 
again  ordered  out  on  a  similar  expedition,  under 
General  John  W.  Geary,  commanding  Second  di- 
vision, Twentieth  corps,  to  the  vicinity  of  Yellow 
River,  Georgia ;  returning  to  our  previous  camp 
on  the  twenty-ninth,  resuming  our  regular  rou- 
tine of  picket,  fatigue-duty,  etc. 

It  remained  until  November  fifth,  when  it 
was  ordered  to  strike  tents  and  prepare  for  march 
ing.  Marching  about  three  miles  out  on  the  Mc- 
Donough road,  we  halted  and  remained  until  the 
day  following,  (November  sixth,)  when  we  were 
ordered  back  and  occupied  our  previous  camp,  in 
which  we  remained  until  November  fifteenth, 
when  we  again  resumed  the  line  of  march,  hav- 
ing an  uninterrupted  march  with  but  little  vari- 
ety, subsisting  mainly  on  the  country  through 
which  we  passed,  losing  no  men  b}'  straggling  or 
capture,  arriving  in  front  of  Savannah  on  Decem- 
ber tenth,  and  were  posted  on  the  left  of  the  line, 
resting  on  the  Savannah  River,  until  the  four- 
teenth of  the  month,  when  I  was  ordered  to  re- 
port with  my  regiment  to  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Jackson,  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-fourth  New- 
York  volunteers,  on  Harrison's  Island,  directly 
opposite,  when  I  crossed  my  men  in  small  boats 
and  reported  about  dusk.  The  regiment  remain- 
ed in  this  position,  throwing  up  breastworks  ar 
a  protection  against  the  shells  of  the  enemy,  who, 
from  a  gunboat,  and  a  battery  on  the  main  line, 
directed  their  missiles  incessantly  toward  a  mill, 
around  which  we  were  posted.  We  remained  in 
this  position,  strengthening  our  works  every 
night.  Owing  to  our  exposed  position,  the  work 
could  not  be  done  during  daylight. 

The  place  being  held  as  a  point  of  observation, 
every  exertion  was  made  by  me  to  obtain,  by  per- 
sonal observation,  as  much  of  the  movements  of 
the  enemy  as  possible.  On  the  evening  of  the 
twentieth  instant,  a  noise  was  heard  directly  after 
dark,  in  thf  direction  of  the  city,  sounding  much 
like  the  laying  of  a  pontoon-bridge.  Especial  at- 
tention was  paid  to  the  noise  for  about  two  hours, 
when,  feeling  confident  that  the  enemy  were 
throwing  a  body  of  troops  from  the  Georgia  to 
the  South-Carolina  shore,  my  Adjutant,  by  order 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jackson,  crossed  the  river 
about  ten  p.m.,  and  reported  the  fact  of  the  noise 
and  the  opinion  of  those  on  the  island  concerning 
it,  to  Colonel  P.  H.  Jones,  commanding  Second 
brigade,  Second  division,  Twentieth  army  corps. 
The  following  morning,  I  was  ordered  across  the 
river  to  join  the  brigade.  Crossing,  we  arrived 
in  the  city  and  at  the  brigade  shortly  after  noon. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
Charles  C.  Cresson, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Commanding   Seventy-third   Pennsylvania 
Veteran  Volunteers. 
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Report  of  casualties  in  the  Seventy-third  regi- 
ment Pennsylvania  veteran  volunteers,  since  Sep- 
tember second,  1864  :  James  Quinn,  private,  com- 
pany C,  wounded  December  sixteenth,  1864,  at 
Harrison's  Island,  near  Savannah,  Georgia,  right 
leg,  severely,  since  amputated. 

COLONEL    MINDIL'S    REPORT. 

Headquarters  Thirty-third  New-Jersey  Volunteers,  I 
Savannah,  Georgia,  December  26, 1864.     f 

Captain  K  K.  Bray,  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General,  Second  Brigade : 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing official  report  of  the  movements  of  my 
regiment,  from  the  second  of  September  to  the 
twenty-first  of  December,  1864 : 

Upon  entering  the  city  of  Atlanta,  the  regiment 
was  assigned  a  permanent  camp  to  the  right  of 
the  McDonough  road,  about  one  and  one  half 
miles  from  the  court-house.  In  this  camp  it  re- 
mained, devoting  the  time  to  drills  and  parades, 
and  receiving  complete  outfits  of  clothing  and 
camp  and  garrison  equipage. 

On  the  fifth  of  November,  camp  was  broken, 
and  the  regiment  moved  with  the  brigade  at  three 
p.m.,  out  upon  the  McDonough  road,  camping 
two  and  one  half  miles  from  the  city.  On  the 
sixth  of  November  we  returned  to  our  old  quar- 
ters. 

November  15. — Broke  camp  at  seven  a.m.,  mov- 
ing out  upon  the  Decatur  road.  Camped  at 
twelve  p.m.,  near  Stone  Mountain. 

16th.  Moved  at  eight  a.m.  ;  led  the  corps. 
Marched  fifteen  miles,  crossing  Yellow  River  at 
Rock  Bridge,  and  halting  for  the  night  five  miles 
beyond  it  on  the  Sheffield  road. 

17th.  Moved  at  half-past  six  a.m.,  marching 
through  Sheffield,  over  the  Ulcofauhatchie,  and 
encamped  two  miles  from  Social  Circle. 

18th.  Moved  at  half-past  five  a.m.,  passing 
Rudden,  and  camped  at  half-past  five  p.m.,  one 
mile  from  Madison. 

19th.  Moved  at  five  a.m.,  passing  through  Mad- 
ison. Halted  for  dinner  at  Buckhead  Station,  and 
continuing  the  march  to  within  one  and  one  half 
miles  of  Oconee  River,  on  Georgia  Railroad,  tore 
up  track  afternoon  and  evening. 

20th.  Moved  at  seven  a.m.  toward  Eaton  ton, 
passing  Park's  Bridge  and  Slade's  Cross-Roads. 
Camped  near  Dunning's  tannery,  at  six  p.m. 

21st.  Moved  at  six  a.m.,  toward  Eatonton. 

22d.  Struck  Eatonton  Branch  Railroad,  and 
passing  through  Milledgeville  and  over  the  Oconee 
River,  camped  two  miles  beyond  it. 

23d.  In  camp. 

24th.  Moved  at  ten  a.m.,  on  road  to  Hebron. 

25th.  Passed  through  Hebron. 

26th.  Entered  Sandersville,  and  passed  on  to 
Tennille,  on  railroad,  and  camped  three  miles 
beyond  it. 

27th.  Moved  at  seven  a.m.,  and  tore  up  seven 
miles  of  railroad,  and  marched  to  Davisboro. 

28th.  Brigade  detached  to  guard  the  corps 
headquarters  train.  Marched  to  Spears's  Station 
on  railroad. 

29th.  Brigade  again  detached.     Moved  by  by- 


road to  Station  Ten  and  a  Half.     Tore  up  rail 
road  to  bridge  over  Ogeechee  River,  and 

30th.  Burned  the  bridge,  and  then  marched  to 
Louisville,  via  Watkins's  Bridge,  reaching  camp 
of  division  at  twelve  p.m. 

December  1. — Moved  at  eight  a.m.,  and  camped 
beyond  Birdsville. 

2d.  Moved  at  six  a.m.  toward  Millen.  Camped 
at  Buckhead  Creek. 

3d.  Moved  at  ten  a.m.,  crossed  Augusta  and 
Millen  Railroad ;  camped  six  miles  beyond,  on 
the  Sylvania  road. 

4th.  Moved  at  half-past  seven  a.m.  ;  camped  at 
Horse  Creek. 

5th.  Marched  fourteen  miles  and  camped,  leav- 
ing Sylvania  to  our  left. 

6th.  Continued  the  march  toward  Springfield ; 
roads  very  soft  and  marshy.  Camped  after  a  te- 
dious march  of  six  miles. 

7th.  Still  continued  the  march  toward  Spring- 
field, and  camped  for  the  night  near  it. 

8th.  Passed  Springfield  and  marched  twelve 
miles,  camping  near  Zion's  Church. 

9th.  Moved  at  ten  a.m.,  and  struck  Savannah 
road.  First  division,  Twentieth  army  corps,  on 
our  front,  skirmished  with  the  enemy,  who  had 
a  battery  in  position  covering  the  road.  Camped 
for  the  night  sixteen  miles  from  Savannah. 

10th.  Pushing  on,  passed  Harrison's  planta- 
tion and  the  Fourteenth  army  corps.  Struck 
Savannah  and  Charleston  Railroad  nine  and  one 
half  miles  from  the  city,  and  camped  five  and 
one  half  miles  from  it  that  night. 

11th.  Placed  in  position  as  reserves,  on  banks 
of  Savannah  River,  opposite  Hutchinson's  Island, 
and  confronting  the  enemy's  right  flank,  being  in 
rear  of  Third  brigade. 

12th-20th.  We  remained  in  the  same  position. 

21st.  Entered  the  city  of  Savannah  at  eight 
a.m.,  and  were  assigned  to  camp  on  the  parade 
of  the  city. 

During  the  entire  campaign,  the  troops  have 
subsisted  upon  the  country,  and  found  food  of 
all  kinds  in  abundance;  never  suffering  from 
scarcity  of  provisions.  In  front  of  Savannah 
they  were  unprotected  by  breastworks,  being  in 
the  reserve  line,  and  subject  to  a  heavy  fire  of 
shrapnel  and  shell  from  the  opposing  batteries 
of  the  enemy  in  our  front,  and  to  a  heavy  and 
provoking  fire  from  a  confederate  gunboat  in  the 
far  channel,  round  Hutchinson's  Island.  I  am 
happy  to  state  but  one  casualty  occurred,  name- 
ly, the  slight  wounding  of  private  Terence  Swee- 
ney, of  company  D.  Those  soldiers,  reported  as 
deserters  in  the  accompanying  schedule,  were 
all  troublesome  characters,  and,  despite  repeat- 
ed remonstrances  and  punishment,  and  the  con- 
stant vigilance  of  officers,  succeeded  in  straggling, 
and  were  captured  by  the  enemy.  Their  absence 
being  wilful,  I  have  marked  them  as  deserters  to 
the  enemy,  so  that,  after  exchange,  they  are  to  be 
tried  for  this  heinous  offence. 

Before  leaving  Atlanta,  I  received  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six  substitutes,  nearly  all  being  raw 
recruits,  many  of  them  foreigners,  and  unable 
either  to  write  or  speak  the  English  language ; 
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and,  owing  to  physical  disability  caused  by  the 
exhaustion  attendant  upon  so  severe  a  campaign 
to  new  soldiers,  many  were  compelled  to  leave 
the  ranks  at  times,  and  by  becoming  separated 
from  the  regiment  during  its  night  marches,  and 
being  unable  to  intelligibly  define  their  wants 
and  ask  the  location  of  their  regiment,  have  as 
yet  failed  to  return,  and  are  reported  absent 
without  leave.  The  larger  part  of  them,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  are  with  some  of  the  other  corps,  and 
will  soon  find  their  way  into  camp.  The  com- 
mand needs  a  complete  outfit  of  clothing,  shoes, 
etc.,  and  will  then  be  ready  for  a  new  campaign, 
as  both  health  and  esprit  are  excellent. 

Subjoined  is  a  list  of  casualties  and  desertions : 


Name. 

Rank. 

Co. 

When. 

Remarks. 

Terence  Sweenev,.. 

Priv'te 

D 

Dec.  U,  '64 

Wounded  from  ene- 

my's battery. 

Corp'l 

C 

Dec.  13,  '64 

Deserted  to  enemy. 

Bennerman, . . 

Priv'te 

0 

Dec.  13,  '64 

Deserted  to  enemy. 

John  Gardner, 

Priv'te 

D 

Dec.  13,  '64 

Deserted  to  enemy. 

Charles  Chapman,. 

Priv'te 

I 

Dec.  13,  '64  Deserted  to  enemy. 

Adam  Wetzel, Priv'te 

K 

Dec.  12,  '64  Deserted  to  enemy. 

Francis  Mc  Carthy,  Priv'te  j  K 

Dec.  1*2,  '64  Deserted  to  enemy. 

John  Smith, Priv'te    K 

Dec.  Ifi,  '64  Deserted  to  enemy. 

Charles  Wagner, . .  Priv'te    K 

°       '     i 

Dec.  12,  '64  Deserted  to  enemy. 

G.    W.    MlNDIL, 

Colonel  Commanding  Thirty-third  New-Jersey  Volunteers. 

MAJOR    HOYT'S    REPORT. 

Report  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-fourth 
New-York   Volunteers,  from   the  capture  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  September  second,  1864,  to  the 
twenty -first  of  December,  1864,  when  the  regi- 
ment entered  the  city  of  Savannah,  Ga. 
September  2,  1864. — The  regiment,  command- 
ed by  Captain  Otis  Griffin,  company  F,  was  or- 
dered to  march  at  twelve  m.     Advanced  with  the 
brigade  into  the  city  of  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

3d.  Took  position  with  the  brigade  in  the  out- 
er works  of  the  city. 

4th.  Were  ordered  to  take  a  new  position  fur- 
ther to  the  right,  and  bivouacked  for  the  night. 

5th.  Went  into  camp  in  rear  of  the  works.  I 
did  its  regular  picket-duty  and  fatigue. 

11th.  Major  William  H.  Hoyt  took  command 
of  the  regiment,  and  relieved  Captain  Otis  Grif- 
fin. 

13th.  Changed  camp.  The  regiment  took  a 
new  position  in  the  works,  where  it  remained 
under  command  of  Major  William  H.  Hoyt,  do- 
ing its  regular  picket  and  fatigue-duty,  and  par- 
ticipating in  the  foraging  expeditions,  until  No- 
vember fifth,  1864,  when  it  was  ordered  to  move 
with  the  corps  out  of  the  works  on  the  Macon 
road,  and  encamp. 

November  6. — The  regiment  returned  to  its 
old  camp,  and  remained  until  November  fifteenth, 
when  it  moved  out  of  the  city  of  Atlanta,  Ga,, 
with  the  army,  on  the  Savannah  campaign. 
Marched  to  near  Stone  Mountain,  and  encamped 
at  midnight. 

16th.  Marched  at  eight  a.m.  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel A.  H.  Jackson  relieved  Major  William  H. 
Hoyt,  and  took  command  of  the  regiment. 


17th.  Broke  camp  at  five  a.m.,  and  marched 
first  in  line,  guarding  the  train.  Passed  through 
Suffolk,  crossed  Gum  Creek.  Halted  for  the  night 
four  miles  from  Social  Circle. 

18th.  Marched  at  five  a.m.  Passed  through 
Social  Circle,  and  advanced  to  within  two  miles 
of  Madison. 

19th.  Moved  out  with  the  Second  division  on 
a  separate  expedition.  No  fighting  occurred. 
Joined  the  corps,  in  company  with  the  brigade 
and  division,  November  twenty-second,  1864,  and 
entered  the  city  of  Milledgeville,  Ga.  Went  in 
camp  late  at  night. 

23d.  Regiment  lay  still. 

24th.  Marched  until  late  at  night. 

25th.  Crossed  a  large  swamp,  and  encamped 
for  the  night, 

26th.  Advanced  into  Sandstown.  One  Hun- 
dred and  Thirty-fourth  New- York  volunteers 
formed  part  of  the  grand  guard  of  the  division. 

27th.  The  regiment  assisted  in  destroying  a 
part  of  the  Georgia  Central  Railroad. 

28th.  Assisted  the  brigade  in  guarding  the 
corps  headquarter  train  to  Station  No.  Eleven. 

29th.  Marched  about  seven  miles,  and  destroy- 
ed railroad  track  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

30th.  Assisted  in  destroying  a  railroad-bridge 
across  the  Ogeechee  River.  Marched  fifteen  miles 
at  night  to  join  the  division. 

December  1. — Regiment  marched  in  advance 
of  the  ordnance  train  of  the  division. 

2d.  Marched  to  Buckhead  Creek,  and  encamp- 
ed for  the  night. 

3d.   Guarded  the  train. 

4th.  Marched  with  the  brigade,  and  went  into 
camp  at  nine  p.m. 

5  th.  Marched  steadily  all  day. 

6th.  Marched  through  a  marshy  country. 

7th.  Had  difficulty  crossing  swamps. 

8th.  Advanced  with  division  toward  Savannah. 
Did  not  encounter  the  enemy. 

9th.  Advanced,  with  skirmishing  in  front. 
First  division  met  the  enemy,  One  Hundred  and 
Thirty-fourth  New- York  volunteers,  leading  the 
Second  brigade,  was  ordered  to  support  the  First 
division.  Advanced  splendidly  on  the  double- 
quick.  The  enemy  retreated.  Regiment  went 
on  picket. 

10th.  Regiment  remained  on  picket  until  one 
p.m.     Advanced  to  within  six  miles  of  Savannah. 

11th.  Moved  at  eight  a.m.,  slowly  toward  the 
left.  Took  a  position  in  range  of  the  enemy's 
guns.  Were  relieved,  and  took  a  position  on  the 
left,  on  the  river-bank,  in  range  of  the  enemy's 
guns. 

12th.  Regiment  lay  still. 

13th.  Had  one  commissioned  officer  killed  and 
one  man  wounded.  At  night  regiment  crossed 
the  river,  and  fortified  on  Hutchinson  Island. 

14th.  Advanced  and  took  possession  of  rice- 
mill  and  settlement,  and  fortified  our  position. 
Held  our  position  under  a  severe  artillery-fire 
from  the  enemy,  where  we  had  six  men  wound- 
ed and  one  killed,  until  December  twenty-first, 
1864,  when  the  enemy  had  evacuated  the  night 
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before   and  the  regiment  advanced  into  the  city 
of  Savannah.  William  H.  Hoyt, 

Major  Commanding  Regiment. 


0. 


W.  Taylor, 

First  Lieutenant  and  Acting  Adjutant. 
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MAJOR    GRUMBACK'S    REPORT. 

Hradquarters  Oxe  Hundred  and  Fortt-ninth 
New-York  Volunteers, 
Savannah,  Georgia,  December  26, 1864. 

Captain  0.  T.  May,  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General  : 

Captain  :  The  last  report  by  the  commander 
of  this  regiment  was  to  the  date  of  September 
second,  1864,  the  regiment  on  that  night  bivou- 
acking in  the  streets  of  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

September  3.— The  regiment  and  brigade  march- 
ed to  the  fortifications  on  the  southern  bounda- 
ries of  the  city,  and  went  into  camp. 

10th.  Colonel  H.  A.  Barnum,  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  Colonel  Ireland,  was  ordered  to 
the  command  of  the  Third  bridade,  and  the  com- 


mand of  this  regiment  devolved  upon  Major  A. 
Grumback. 

12th.  The  regiment  and  brigade  moved  about 
one  half-mile  back  from  the  works  toward  the 
city,  and  built  winter  quarters.  The  time  from 
this  date  to  October  eleventh  was  occupied  in 
working  on  the  inner  line  of  fortifications,  re- 
views, parades,  drills,  and  the  usual  routine  oi 
duties  appertaining  to  camp  life. 

October  11. — The  regiment  and  brigade  went 
on  a  foraging  expedition  to  Flat  Rock,  and  re- 
turned on  the  fourteenth,  with  train  loaded  with 
forage. 

19th,  21st,  22d.  The  regiment  guarded  rail- 
road-train and  were  engaged  in  tearing  up  rails 
on  East-Point  Railroad  to  and  from  East-Point. 

26th.  The  regiment,  with  other  troops,  went 
on  a  foraging  expedition  to  Yellow  River,  Georgia, 
and  returned  the  twenty-ninth,  having  met  with 
good  success,  and  filling  five  hundred  wagons 
with  forage.  The  intermediate  time  between 
October  twenty-ninth  and  November  fifth  was 
passed  in  performing  the  usual  duties  of  camp. 

November  5. — Regiment  broke  camp  at  three 
p.m.,  and,  with  brigade  and  division,  moved  out 
on  the  McDonough  road,  and  bivouacked  till 

6th.  The  order  to  march  having  been  counter- 
manded, the  regiment  returned  to  camp  at  At- 
lanta at  twelve  m. 

9th.  At  six  a.m.,  a  body  of  rebel  cavalry,  es- 
timated at  one  thousand  two  hundred,  attacked 
the  works  in  front  of  us  with  shell,  and  were  re- 
pulsed, leaving  three  men  killed  and  two  wound- 
ed. Casualties  on  our  side,  none.  The  time  from 
November  ninth  to  the  fifteenth  was  principally 
spent  in  preparing  for  the  grand  campaign  which 
was  to  follow. 

15th.  The  regiment  left  their  camp  at  Atlanta 
at  seven  a.m.,  with  sixteen  officers,  two  hundred 
and  forty-four  musket-bearing  men,  forty-six 
daily-duty  men,  musicians,  and  non-commission- 
ed staff,  being  an  aggregate  of  three  hundred 
and  six  men  ;  and  marched  to  near  Stone  Moun- 
tain, and  bivouacked  at  four  a.m.  of  the  sixteenth. 

16th.  Marched  at  seven  a.m.  Crossed  Yellow 
River  at  half-past  twelve  p.m.,  and  bivouacked  at 
half-past  five  p.m.  at  Turtle  Field. 

17th.  Marched  at  five  a.m.  Bivouacked  at  half- 
past  four  p.m.,  near  Ulcofauhatchie  River,  on  Cir- 
cle road. 

18th.  Marched  at  half-past  five  a.m.,  and  cross 
ed  Ulcofauhatchie  River.  At  seven  a.m.,  passed 
through  Social  Circle,  and  halted  for  dinner  at 
Ridgeway,  fifty-seven  miles  from  Atlanta.  Regi- 
ment and  brigade  guarding  train.  Bivouacked 
at  six  p.m.  one  mile  from  Madison. 

19th.  Marched  at  five  a.m.  Regiment,  brigade, 
and  division  left  the  corps,  and  went  on  an  ex- 
pedition by  themselves.  Our  brigade  was  second 
in  line,  and  halted  at  two  p.m.  until  the  Second 
brigade,  which  was  in  the  advance,  destroyed  a 
large  section  of  the  Augusta  Railroad.  Bivou- 
acked at  half-past  three  p.m.,  on  a  large  planta- 
tion at  Blue  Springs.  Destroyed  about  eighty 
rods  of  the  railroad. 

20th.  Marched  at  eight  a.m.,  One  Hundred  an« 
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Forty-ninth  in  advance  of  division.  Reached 
Oconee  River  at  nine  a.m.  Halted  for  the  night 
at  Denham's  Mills,  and  regiment  went  on  picket. 
The  regimental  headquarters  were  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Denham,  owner  of  the  mills  and  planta- 
tion. He  had  previously  left,  with  his  family, 
for  Secessia. 

21st.  Marched  at  nine  a.m.,  regiment  rear- 
guard. As  we  passed  the  mills  of  Mr.  Denham, 
they  were  burning  splendidly.  Bivouacked  at 
dark,  till 

22d.  Marched  at  seven  a.m.,  and  rejoined  the 
corps  at  twelve  m.  Sighted  Milledgeville  at  four 
p.m.,  and  passed  through  the  capital  city  at  eight 
p.m.  Crossed  the  Oconee  River,  and  bivouacked 
one  mile  east  of  the  city  at  eleven  p.m. 

23d.  Remained  in  camp  till  one  p.m.,  when 
regiment  and  brigade,  with  one  brigade  of  the 
First  division,  went  out  three  miles  toward  Gor- 
don, and  destroyed  railroad  track.  Returned  to 
camp  at  seven  p.m. 

24th.  Seven  a.m.,  marched  into  the  main  road, 
and .  halted  until  the  Fourteenth  corps  passed. 
Resumed  march,  and  bivouacked  at  dark  one 
mile  south-east  of  Town  Creek. 

25th.  Marched  nine  a.m.,  as  far  as  Buffalo  Creek 
Swamp.  Remained  until  nine  bridges,  destroy- 
ed by  rebels,  were  rebuilt  across  the  swamp.  At 
eight  p.m.,  moved  across,  and  bivouacked  at  half- 
past  nine  p.m. 

26th. 'Marched  at  seven  a.m.,  the  regiment 
guarding  ammunition-train.  Passed  through 
Sanders ville  at  half-past  one  p.m.  Marched  to 
Tennille  Station,  on  the  Macon  and  Savannah 
Railroad,  reaching  that  point  at  half-past  three 
p.m.  Our  division,  with  the  First,  destroyed  the 
depot  and  about  two  miles  of  railroad-track.  Biv- 
ouacked at  seven  p.m.,  in  a  field  beside  the  rail- 
road. 

27th.  Our  regiment  moved  on  to  the  railroad 
again  at  eight  a.m.,  in  advance  of  the  division, 
and  deployed  companies  B  and  F  as  skirmishers. 
The  balance  of  the  regiment  was  the  advance- 
guard.  The  rest  of  the  division  engaged  in  de- 
stroying the  track.  Left  the  railroad  at  three  p.m., 
and  marched  to  Davisboro,  and  bivouacked  at 
nine  p.m. 

28th.  The  regiment  marched  at  eight  a.m.  back 
on  to  the  railroad,  to  the  point  at  which  they 
left  it  on  the  twenty-seventh,  and  tore  up  and 
destroyed  the  track  to  the  wagon-road  leading  to 
Davisboro.  About  four  p.m.,  a  small  body  of  re- 
bel cavalry  made  a  dash  at  the  Third  brigade 
where  they  were  at  work,  but  seeing  our  strength, 
skedaddled  on  double-quick,  only  wounding  one 
man  in  the  brigade.  Returned  to  Davisboro,  and 
bivouacked  at  eight  p.m. 

29th.  Marched  at  six  a.m.  Bivouacked  at  seven 
p.m.,  six  miles  east  of  Spears's  Station.  Regiment 
went  on  picket. 

30th.  Marched  at  half-past  six  a.m.,  and  cross- 
ed the  Ogeechee  River  at  five  p.m.  Bivouacked 
at  half-past  six  p.m.,  two  miles  east  of  the  river, 
one  mile  from  Louisville,  and  near  the  plantation 
of  Herschel  V.  Johnson. 


December  1. — Marched  at  half-past  six  a.m., 
brigade  in  advance.  Passed  the  Fourteenth  corps 
at  four  p.m.,  and  bivouacked  at  five  p.m.  at  Stone 
Cross-Roads. 

2d.  Marched  at  seven  a.m.,  regiment  and  bri- 
gade guarding  division-train.  Crossed  Buckhead 
Creek,  and  bivouacked  at  Buckhead  Church, 
four  miles  from  Millen,  the  junction  of  the  rail- 
roads from  Augusta  and  from  Macon  for  Savan- 
nah. 

3d.  Marched  at  half-past  twelve  p.m.  Passed 
near  the  stockade  where  thousands  of  our  men 
(prisoners)  had  been  confined.  Crossed  the  Au- 
gusta Railroad,  and  continued  our  march  until 
four  a.m.  of  the  fourth. 

4th.  Marched  at  eight  a.m.  Crossed  Horse 
Creek  at  twelve  m.,  and  halted  until  dark,  for  a 
bridge  to  be  built  across  a  swamp.  Resumed 
march,  crossed  the  swamp,  and  bivouacked  at 
seven  p.m. 

5th.  Marched  at  nine  a.m.,  regiment  rear-guard. 
Crossed  Little  Horse  Creek,  marched  until  nine 
p.m.,  and  bivouacked  in  the  field. 

6th.  Marched  at  half-past  eight  a.m.  Found 
the  roads  much  obstructed  by  trees  fallen  across 
them — the  work  of  rebels.  Bivouacked  in  the 
field  at  eight  p.m. 

7th.  Marched  at  seven  a.m.,  our  brigade  in 
advance  of  division.  Went  into  camp  for  the 
night  near  Springfield.     Regiment  on  picket. 

8th.  Pickets  recalled  at  seven  a.m.,  and  regi- 
ment in  rear  of  division.  Marched  to  near 
Middleton's  Mills,  and  bivouacked  at  half-past 
four  p.m. 

9th.  Marched  at  half-past  seven  a.m.  Cannon- 
ading heard  most  of  the  day.  At  three  p.m.,  our 
regiment,  brigade,  and  division  were  formed  in 
line  of  battle  on  the  west  side  of  a  swamp,  four 
miles  from  Monteith.  The  road  through  the 
swamp  was  blockaded  by  the  rebels,  and  was 
commanded  also  by  a  fort.  The  rebel  force  was 
flanked  by  two  regiments  crossing  the  swamp, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  road,  and  the  rebels  were 
thereby  forced  to  retreat.  At  four  p.m.  we  ad- 
vanced, and  bivouacked  in  the  swamp  until 

10th.  Marched  at  half-past  eight  a.m.,  regi- 
ment and  brigade  guarding  wagon-train.  Passed 
the  fort  and  obstructions  in  the  road ;  crossed 
the  Charleston  and  Savannah  Railroad,  and 
moved  down  on  the  main  road,  between  the  rail- 
road and  Savannah  River,  to  within  five  miles  of 
Savannah,  and  bivouacked. 

11th.  At  eight  a.m.  advanced  toward  the  city, 
and  drove  the  enemy  into  their  works.  The 
siege  of  Savannah  commenced.  Our  regiment 
occupied  a  ditch  and  formed  breastworks  of  it. 
Were  ordered  out  at  one  o'clock  in  the  night,  to 
charge  the  enemy's  works,  but  the  order  was 
countermanded,  and  the  troops  returned  to  our 
own  works.  Regiment  remained  in  the  works 
until  the  fifteenth,  without  any  casualties.  On 
the  fifteenth,  Ezra  Hall,  of  company  H,  was 
wounded  by  a  piece  of  shell.  This  was  the  first 
and  only  man  wounded  during  the  campaign. 
Regiment  remained  in  our  works,  picketing  our 
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own   front,  and  under  an  almost  incessant  fire 
of  shell  from  the  rebel  batteries,  until  the  morn- 

21st.  At  two  a.m.,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
rebels  had  evacuated  their  works,  and  were  re- 
treating. Our  division  advanced  at  three  a.m., 
toward° the  city,  our  regiment  the  advance-guard. 
Companies  B  and  F  were  sent  forward  as  skir- 
mishers, and  entered  the  city  at  five  a.m.,  closely 
followed  by  the  rest  of  the  division  ;  and  the 
city  was  surrendered,  and  at  once  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  our  forces.  In  the  haste  of  the  regi- 
ment to  leave  their  works  and  enter  the  city,  the 
men  left  every  thing  behind,  except  arms  and 
accoutrements,  and  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty- 
ninth  had  the  proud  honor  of  first  entering  the 
city  of  Savannah. 

CASUALTIES. 

Total  killed,  or  since  died  of  wounds, none 

Total  wounded, 1 

Total  taken  prisoners, none 

Total  sent  to  hospital,  sick, 4 

Total  left  on  the  road,  sick,   2 

Total  died  from  disease  on  march, 1 

Fell  out  on  march,  whereabouts  unknown, 2 

Aggregate, 10 

The  regiment  left  Atlanta  in  excellent  spirits 
and  health,  and  full  of  confidence  of  the  success- 
ful termination  of  the  campaign  ;  and  their  con- 
duct throughout  the  march  and  while  in  the 
trenches  before  the  city,  was  worthy  of  the  cause 
for  which  we  are  fighting,  and  was  such  as  com- 
manded admiration  from  their  commanders,  and 
demonstrated  that  the  utmost  confidence  exists 
between  our  generals  and  the  Union  soldiers. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Nicholas  Grumback, 

Major  Commanding  Regiment. 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  DOANE'S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Thirty-third  Massachusetts  Vol-  f 
unteers,  Savannah,  Georgia,  Dec.  24, 1864.         j 

Lieutenant  Pliny  E.   Watson,  Aid-de-Camp  : 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  circular  received  at 
these  headquarters  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  report : 

This  regiment  entered  Atlanta  Monday,  Sep- 
tember fifth,  and  was  immediately  assigned  to 
duty  as  guard  at  the  military  prison  upon  Peach- 
tree  street. 

Monday,  September  twelfth,  it  was  relieved 
from  this  duty  and  ordered  to  report  to  Colonel 
W.  Cogswell,  Second  Massachusetts  volunteers, 
Post  Commandant,  for  duty  as  provost-guard.  The 
regiment  was  continued  upon  this  duty  during 
the  occupation  of  the  city  by  our  forces.  During 
this  period  no  foraging-parties  were  sent  out,  but 
a  small  detail  accompanied  two  general  foraging 
expeditions,  and  brought  in  each  time  a  wagon- 
load  of  corn- fodder. 

November  sixteenth,  the  regiment  broke  camp 
and  started  upon  the  march  with  the  other  regi- 
ments of  the  provost-guard,  in  the  rear  of  the 
Fourteenth  corps.  It  moved  on  the  line  of  the 
Augusta  Railroad  as  far  as  Covington,  thence 
6outh  through  Eatonton  to  Milledgeville,  reach- 


ing the  latter  place  November  twenty- third.  At 
this  point  the  regiment  joined  the  brigade,  and 
has  since  remained  with  it. 

Daily  foraging  expeditions  were  sent  out,  from 
November  eighteenth  to  December  tenth,  inclu- 
sive. During  the  march  the  regiment  was  sup- 
plied almost  entirely  from  the  country.  The  fol- 
lowing is  as  accurate  a  statement  as  I  am  able 
to  give  of  the  supplies  so  obtained : 

Three  hundred  and  thirty  (330)  bushels  pota- 
toes ;  two  thousand  eight  hundred  (2800)  pounds 
fresh  pork  ;  ten  (10)  bushels  corn-meal ;  five  (5) 
barrels  sorghum  ;  three  (3)  barrels  beans  ;  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  (375)  chickens  and 
other  poultry ;  eight  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty  (8250)  pounds  corn ;  also,  three  thousand 
two  hundred  (3200)  pounds  fresh  beef,  received 
from  brigade  commissary. 

The  number  of  horses  captured  was'as  follows  : 
Three  (3)  horses ;  three  (3)  mules ;  nineteen  (19) 
head  of  cattle. 

I  have  no  destruction  of  railroad  to  report,  not 
having  been  detailed  for  that  purpose  during  the 
march.  The  report  of  the  regiment  since  leav- 
ing Milledgeville  is  simply  that  of  the  brigade. 
I  have  to  report  no  casualties  or  skirmishes  dur- 
ing the  march,  or  since  arriving  before  this  place. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Elisha  Doane, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Commanding. 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL    MERRILL'S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Seventieth  Indiana  Volunteer  Infan-  | 
try,  Savannah,  Georgia,  December  24, 1864.  j 

Lieutenant  Trego,  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General  : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  on  the 
first  day  of  November  I  resumed  the  command 
of  the  Seventieth  Indiana,  which,  for  six  weeks 
previous,  had  been  in  charge  of  Major  Z.  S.  Ra- 
gan.  At  that  date  the  aggregate  present  of  the 
regiment  was  four  hundred  and  thirteen,  which 
was  increased  to  five  hundred  and  thirty -two  on 
the  fifth  by  an  addition  caused  by  a  consolidation 
with  the  Twenty-seventh  Indiana.  On  the  four- 
teenth, we  left  the  Chattahoochee  River,  reaching 
Atlanta  the  same  day. 

On  the  fifteenth,  the  time  of  moving  from  At- 
lanta, there  were  nine  animals  in  my  possession, 
for  which,  in  the  fifteen  days  previous,  there  had 
been  drawn  only  three  days'  rations,  as  the 
twelve  days'  rations  were  foraged  from  the  neigh- 
boring regions.  Thirteen  animals  were  added  to 
the  above  number,  making,  in  all,  twenty-two, 
for  which  the  Government  has  furnished  no  ra- 
tions, but  forage  was  collected  from  the  country 
to  supply  their  wants. 

The  number  of  rations  issued  to  the  men  of 
the  command,  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  regiment,  the 
supply  of  food  has  never  been  so  abundant  as 
during  the  recent  campaign. 

The  health  of  the  command  has  been  excellent, 
the  average  number  unfit  for  duty  being  less 
than  one  in  one  hundred. 
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The  daily  report  of  the  regiment  has  been  no 
casualties. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  Merrill, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Commanding  Seventieth  Indiana  Vols. 
MAJOR  ELLIOTT'S  REPORT. 

History  of  the  Sixtieth  regiment  New- York 
veteran  volunteers,  from  September  second  to 
December  twenty-first,  1864: 

First.  From  the  second  to  the  fourteenth  of 
September,  the  regiment  was  occupied,  in  pur- 
suance to  orders,  with  the  remainder  of  the  bri- 
gade, in  constructing  quarters  and  occupying 
works  for  defence,  south  of  the  city  of  Atlanta. 
On  the  fourteenth,  under  orders  received  from 
the  division  commander,  the  regiment  proceeded 
to  Chattanooga  as  an  escort  to  paymasters,  await- 
ing an  opportunity  to  pay  the  army.  Returning 
on  the  twenty-third,  it  took  its  former  position, 
which  was  retained  without  material  change,  till 
the  eleventh  of  October,  when,  with  the  brigade, 
it  proceeded  as  a  portion  of  an  expedition  sent 
out  in  the  direction  of  Yellow  River,  for  forage. 
A  large  amount  of  forage  was  obtained,  very 
fortunately,  supplying  the  command  when  much 
needed. 

Second.  The  enemy  having  destroyed  a  portion 
of  the  railroad  in  rear  of  Atlanta,  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  October,  the  regiment  forming  a  portion 
of  the  command  assigned  in  replacing  it  by  iron 
obtained  from  the  road  in  the  vicinity  of  East- 
Point,  which  duty  was  continued  till  all  railroad 
iron  was  removed  from  East-Point  to  Atlanta. 
On  the  twenty-fourth  of  October,  as  a  portion  of 
one  of  the  various  foraging  expeditions,  the  regi- 
ment a  second  time  assisted  in  procuring  a  large 
amount  of  forage,  being  absent  three  days  in  the 
direction  of  Stone  Mountain.  From  the  time  of 
returning,  nothing  of  moment  transpired  in  the 
command  to  the  fifteenth  of  November,  other 
than  ordinary  camp  duty,  with  the  necessary 
preparations  for  an  active  campaign. 

Third.  The  regiment  left  Atlanta  on  the  fif- 
teenth of  November,  and  on  the  twenty-second, 
was  among  the  first  troops  that  entered  the  capi- 
tal of  Georgia.  During  the  march  to  Milledge- 
ville,  all  public  property  and  matter  available  to 
the  enemy  was  either  destroyed  or  appropriated ; 
among  the  rest,  the  noted  and  extensive  Dun- 
ham tannery  and  shoe  manufactory,  near  Eaton- 
ton,  in  which  duty  the  regiment  participated. 
On  the  twenty-third,  the  command  was  engaged 
and  assisted  in  destroying  the  railroad  from 
Milledgeville,  in  the  direction  of  Gordon  Junc- 
tion, returning  the  same  night,  and  leaving 
Milledgeville  on  the  twenty-fourth.  On  the 
twenty-sixth,  the  Georgia  Central  Railroad  was 
struck  and  the  work  of  destruction  commenced, 
which  duty  was  repeated  at  times  through  the 
remainder  of  the  campaign.  On  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  November,  while  engaged  in  this  duty 
near  Davisboro,  the  regiment  was  attacked  by 
and  became  engaged  with  about  two  hundred 
cavalry  of  the  enemy,  who  were  driven  from  po- 
sition, and  were  among  the  first  of  the  enemy 


seen  since  the  campaign  began.  On  the  thirtieth, 
after  crossing  the  Ogeechee  River,  the  regiment 
was  assigned  to  guard  and  destroy  the  bridge, 
which  duty  was  thoroughly  performed  on  the 
morning  of  December  first.  The  regiment  re- 
joined the  brigade  the  same  day.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  eleventh,  the  regiment  was  assigned 
to  the  right  of  the  brigade,  and  before  the  day 
closed,  was  in  line  confronting  the  enemy  in 
front  of  Savannah.  From  the  first  to  the 
eleventh  of  December,  the  duty  of  the  regiment 
has  been  the  usual  destruction  of  public  property 
and  the  laborious  work  of  crossing  Georgia 
swamps  with  heavy  trains.  The  position  taken 
by  the  regiment  on  the  eleventh  was  retained 
till  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first,  resulting  in 
the  following  casualties :  Two  (2)  officers  and 
four  (4)  enlisted  men,  wounded.  At  half-past 
three  o'clock,  morning  twenty-first,  the  regiment 
was  in  line,  constituting  a  portion  of  the  com- 
mand that  entered  Savannah  at  sunrise.  The 
regiment  was  assigned  the  duty  of  guarding  ap- 
proaches to  the  city  near  the  canal.  In  perform- 
ing this  duty,  a  body  of  the  enemy  was  soon 
discovered,  consisting  of  two  commissioned  offi- 
cers and  thirty- four  enlisted  men,  who  were 
guarding  an  extensive  arsenal,  which  was  duly 
surrendered,  with  its  guard,  to  a  detachment  sent 
out  for  the  purpose.  Besides  these,  a  number 
were  captured  on  the  occupation  of  the  city. 
With  the  capture  of  Savannah  closes  the  cam- 
paign. History  will  record  the  results  as  a  monu- 
mental record  to  the  master  mind  conceiving  it. 

A  grateful  nation  await  with  a  hearty  greeting 
for  the  "  willing  hearts  and  strong  arms  that  have 
executed." 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  Elliott, 

Major  Commanding  Sixtieth  Regiment  New  York 
Veteran  Volunteers. 

LIEUTENANT  G-.  W.  CLARK'S  REPORT. 

History  of  the  command  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Ninth  regiment  Pennsylvania  veteran  vol- 
unteers, from  November  fifteenth  to  December 
twenty -first,  1864: 

November  15,  1864. — Left  Atlanta,  Georgia,  at 
seven  o'clock  a.m.,  and  encamped  near  Stone 
Mountain,  Georgia,  at  half-past  two  a.m.,  on  the 
Rock  Ridge  road. 

16th.  On  the  march  from  half-past  eight  o'clock 
a.m.,  until  night. 

17th.  On  the  march. 

18th.  Left  camp  at  half-past  seven  a.m.,  and 
encamped  at  night  near  Madison,  Georgia. 

19th.  Passed  through  Madison,  Georgia,  at 
daylight;  regiment  in  advance  of  the  division, 
destroying  railroad. 

20th.  On  the  march,  destroying  railroad  at 
night,  and  encamped. 

21st.  On  the  march. 

22d.  On  the  march.  Reached  Milledgeville, 
Georgia,  at  six  p.m. 

23d.  Lay  in  camp  near  Milledgeville,  Georgia. 

24th.  Left  camp  at  seven  a.m.  ;  Third  regi- 
ment in  line  as  train-guard.  Encamped  at  eleven 
o'clock  p.m.,  near  Gum  Creek. 
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25th.  On  the  march  at  seven  a.m.,  until  noon, 
then  halted.  At  nightfall  crossed  swamp  and 
Bi"  Buffalo  Creek,  and  encamped. 

26th.  On  the  march.  Advance-guard  of  the 
division  passed  through  Sandersville,  Georgia, 
and  encamped  at  night  near  the  railroad. 

27th.  Command  was  engaged  in  destroying 
railroad.  Encamped  at  eleven  p.m.,  near  Davis- 
boro,  Georgia.     Rear-guard  of  division. 

28th.  On  the  march;  guard  on  corps  head- 
quarter train.  Encamped  at  night  at  Spears's 
Turn-out. 

29th.  On  the  march  at  daylight,  destroying 

railroad. 

30th.  Still  destroying  railroad,  also  railroad 
bridge ;  then  crossed  the  river  and  encamped  at 
eleven  p.m. 

December  1. — On  the  march. 

2d.  On  the  march  all  day.  Encamped  at  four 
o'clock  p.m.,  near  Buckhead  Creek. 

3d.  On  the  march;  train-guard;  swampy 
country. 

4th,  5th,  6th.  On  the  march ;  making  slow 
progress  on  account  of  swamps  and  poor  roads. 

7th.  On  the  march  at  eight  o'clock  a.m.  En- 
camped at  half-past  eight  p.m.,  near  Springfield, 
Georgia, 

8th.  Passed  Springfield,  Georgia,  and  encamp- 
ed at  half-past  three  o'clock  p.m. 

9th.  Arms  and  accoutrements  inspected ;  then 
on  the  march,  and  encamped  at  dark. 

10th.  Left  camp  at  daylight;  rear-guard  on 
wagon-train.  Marched  till  dark,  and  encamped 
about  five  and  a  half  miles  from  Savannah, 
Georgia. 

11th.  Took  position  on  river. 

12th  to  20th.  Still  lying  near  the  river  doing 
picket-duty,  and  giving  details  for  foraging  expe- 
ditions ;  also  engaged  in  erecting  fortifications. 
Casualties  were  none. 

21st.  Left  our  positions,  and  entered  Savannah, 
Georgia,  at  eight  o'clock  a.m. 

Walter  G.  Dunn, 

Captain  Company  C,  Commanding  One  Hundred  and 
Ninth  Regiment  Pennsylvania  Volunteers. 

G.  W.  Clark, 

Lieutenant  and  Acting  Adjutant. 
CAPTAIN    CLARK'S  REPORT. 

Report  of  Animals  captured  and  Forage  taken 
up  and  consumed  under  direction  of  Frederick 
L.  Clark,  Captain  and  Assistant  Quartermas- 
ter, during  the  campaign  against  Savannah, 
Georgia. 


Date. 


By  whom  Captured. 


Nov.  and  Q.  M.  Department  and 
Dec.       Ordnance  Supply  Train 


Total  captured,. 


20 


20 


40 


40 


6 


95,000 


95,000 


6 


175,000 
175,000 


M 


15,000 
15,000 


I  certify  that  the  above  is  a  correct  report  of 
animals  captured  and  forage  taken  up  and  con- 


sumed under  my  direction,  during  the  campaign 
against  Savannah,  Georgia. 

Frederick  L.  Clark, 

Captain  and  Assistant  Quartermaster. 

NAVAL    REPORTS.   AND    DESPATCHES. 

Mississippi  Squadron,  Flag-Ship  Black  Hawk,  ) 
Mound  City,  III.,  Nov.  7, 1864.         j 

No.  11. 

Sir  :  I  inclose  for  the  information  of  the  De- 
partment a  copy  of  a  confidential  cipher  telegram 
from  General  Sherman  to  Captain  Pennock,  dated 
nine  p.m.,  November  third. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Shirk  was  here  to-day, 
and  reports  too  little  water  in  the  Tennessee  for 
the  Peosta,  a  tin-clad,  with  a  good  battery,  now 
at  Paducah,  and  waiting  for  the  rise  in  the  river. 

It  is  now  raining,  and  the  Tennessee  is  rising. 
I  am  pushing  the  repairs  of  the  iron-clad  Cincin- 
nati, now  repairing  here,  with  all  practicable 
despatch,  and  shall  go  up  the  Tennessee  in  her 
the  moment  she  is  ready  for  service  and  the 
stage  of  water  in  the  Tennessee  will  permit. 

I  have  sent  down  the  Mississippi  to  bring  up 
the  iron-clad  Neosho.  The  loss  of  the  services 
of  the  four  monitors  sent  from  this  squadron  to 
Rear- Admiral  Farragut  will  be  much  felt,  espe- 
cially as  several  of  the  iron-clads  are  out  of  or- 
der. The  turtle  iron-clads  are  still  deficient  of 
their  side  armor,  which  was  removed  at  Alexan- 
dria, Louisiana,  and  are  now  stationed  along  the 
Mississippi,  to  prevent  the  rebel  General  Smith 
from  crossing  troops  to  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
which  it  is  the  object  of  the  inclosed  confidential 
circular  from  General  Canby,  dated  October 
eighteenth,  to  prevent,  and  which  we  have  so  far 
been  able  to  do. 

I  have  organized  a  lively  patrol  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  and  will  immediately  make  arrange- 
ments to  keep  the  gunboats  on  the  Tennessee 
River  supplied  with  ammunition  nearer  the  point 
of  their  operations  than  this  place,  on  which 
they  have  heretofore  depended. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully 
yours,  S.  P.  Lee, 

Acting  Rear- Admiral,  Commanding  Mississippi  Squadron. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Kingston,  Ga.,  9  p.m.,  Nov.  8, 1864. 
Telegram  in  cipher. 

Captain  Pennock,  United  States  Navy,  Mound 

City  : 

I  don't  know  what  boats  you  have  up  the  Ten- 
nessee now,  but  hear  that  No.  55  has  been  cap- 
tured by  Forrest.  I  trust  you  will  keep  the 
river  well  patroled,  increasing  the  capacity  of 
the  boats  according  to  the  draft  of  water.  If  the 
present  rain  continues,  one  or  two  iron-clads 
would  do  most  important  service.  In  a  few  days 
I  will  be  off  for  salt  water,  and  hope  to  meet  my 
old  friend  D.  D.  Porter  again.  Will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  write  Hill,  and  tell  him  to  look  out  for 
me  about  Christmas  from  Hilton  Head  to  Savan- 
nah ?  During  my  absence,  please  confer  freely 
with  Major-General  Thomas,  who  commands  in 
my  stead.  Major-General  Sherman. 
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Flag-Ship  Philadelphia,  Port  Royal,  ) 
November  26, 1864.  J 

Hon,  G.  Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  : 

Sir:  The  information  that  reaches  us  from 
rebel  sources  shows  that  the  army  of  General 
Sherman  was  this  side  of  Milledgeville  a  few 
days  since,  and  it  is  inferable  that  his  course  is 
this  way. 

General  Foster  and  myself  will  do  what  our 
forces  allow  to  assist  in  establishing  a  connection 
with  General  Sherman. 

General  Foster  proposes  to  move  on  the  night 
of  the  twenty-eighth  for  this  purpose.  I  am  to 
cover  his  landing  and  furnish  a  battery  of  six 
howitzers  to  march  with  his  troops.     .     .     . 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
J.  A.  Dahlgren, 

Rear- Admiral,  Commanding  S.  A.  B.  Squadron. 

Flag-Steamer  Philadelphia,  Broad  River,  S.  C,  ) 
December  7, 1864.  J 

Despatch  No.  589. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  : 

Sir  :  The  Department's  communication  of  the 
twenty-second  November  reached  me  on  the  third 
by  the  Donegal. 

My  despatches,  which  have  by  this  time 
reached  the  department,  will  show  that  time  has 
not  been  lost  in  doing  what  the  small  force  here 
permits.  As  soon  as  General  Sherman  does  ar- 
rive, I  will  bring  every  available  vessel,  includ- 
ing the  iron-clads,  to  his  aid. 

As  regards  the  weather  that  may  be  expected 
subsequent  to  this,  it  would  be  difficult  to  judge. 
Nothing  could  have  been  finer  than  the  recent 
weather  to  this  date,  so  far  as  the  effects  on 
roads  are  concerned ;  but  to-day  it  rained  heavi- 
ly for  a  few  hours,  probably  not  enough  to  affect 
the  roads  nor  the  streams,  which  are  yet  swollen 
in  this  vicinity,  nor  elsewhere  probably  at  the 
coast,  within  this  command. 

The  new  steamer  building  in  the  Pedee  is 
awaiting  a  rise  to  come  down,  and  has  not  yet 
done  so.  At  the  same  time,  I  have  just  inquired 
of  a  deserter  who  is  a  native,  and  he  says  that 
about  Atlanta  the  streams  begin  to  rise  about 
November. 

The  temperature  here  is  very  mild,  and  not 
cold  enough  to  be  healthy,  differing  entirely 
from  the  purer  air  of  the  sea  along  the  coast 
outside. 

I  do  not  perceive  any  natural  obstacle  in  the 
path  of  the  army.  General  Sherman  can  con- 
nect very  easily  by  any  of  the  principal  streams, 
and  take  this  squadron  as  his  base.  It  would 
be  very  fortunate  if  he  should  happen  about  this 
vicinity,  as  he  would  come  upon  Savannah  on 
its  weak  side,  which  is  to  the  interior. 

Looking  seaward  it  is  very  strong — not  forti- 
fied as  carefully  as  Charleston,  but  still  well 
suited  to  the  narrow  water-courses  by  which 
vessels  approach. 

I  cannot  conceive,  however,  that  any  thing 
here  could  check  a  veteran  army  like  that  of 
General  Sherman.  If  Tie  has  any  trouble,  it  will 
be  from  the  force  gathering  on  his  footsteps. 

His  best  base  would  be  from  this  to  the  Stono, 


having  no  less  than  four  fine  estuaries  to  con- 
nect with  the  squadron,  namely,  Broad  River, 
the  rivers  emptying  into  St.  Helena,  North-Edis- 
to,  and  Stono,  giving  him  ample  means  of  sup- 
ply, conveniently  distributed,  with  the  flank  of 
Charleston  at  one  hand  and  that  of  Savannah  en 
the  other,  with  the  choice  of  falling  on  either. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  J.  A.  Dahlgren, 

Rear-Admiral,  Commanding  S.  A.  B.  Squadron. 

Port  Rotal  Harbor,  Dec.  12, 1864. 
Telegram. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  : 

I  have  just  received  a  communication  from 
Sherman's  army.  It  is  a  few  miles  from  Savan- 
nah, and  in  fine  spirits.  I  shall  bring  all  my 
available  force  into  connection  with  the  army. 
A  despatch  is  forwarded  with  this. 

Very  respectfully,  John  A.  Dahlgren, 

Rear-AdmiraL 


•\ 


Flag-Steamer  Philadelphia, 

Port  Royal  Harbor,  S.  C. 
December  12, 1864. 
Despatch  No.  596. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Navy : 

Sir  :  It  is  my  happiness  to  apprise  the  Depart- 
ment that  General  Sherman,  with  his  army,  is 
near  Savannah,  and  I  am  in  communication  with 
him. 

In  view  of  his  probable  arrival,  I  had  stationed 
several  steamers  at  different  points,  and  had 
come  down  from  the  Tullifinney  yesterday  in  or- 
der to  be  at  hand.  I  had  not  to  wait  many 
hours. 

This  morning,  about  eight  o'clock,  the  Dande- 
lion arrived  with  Captain  Duncan  and  two  scouts, 
Sergeant  Myron  J.  Emmick  and  George  W.  Quin- 
by,  bearing  the  following  lines  from  General 
Howard : 

Headquarters  Department  of  Army  of  Tennessee,  ) 
Near  Savannah  Canal,  Ga.  J 

To  Commander  of  United  States  Naval  Forces 

in  vicinity  of  Savannah,  Ga. : 

Sir  :  We  have  met  with  perfect  success  thus 
far.     Troops  in  fine  spirits  and  near  by. 

Respectfully,        0.  0.  Howard, 

Major-General  Commanding. 

Captain  Duncan  states  that  our  forces  were  in 
contact  with  the  rebels  a  few  miles  outside  of 
Savannah.  He  says  they  are  not  in  want  of 
any  thing. 

Perhaps  no  event  could  give  greater  satisfac- 
tion to  the  country  than  that  which  I  announce, 
and  I  beg  leave  to  congratulate  the  United  States 
Government  on  its  occurrence. 

It  may  perhaps  be  exceeding  my  province, 
but  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the  hope 
that  the  department  will  commend  Captain  Dun- 
can and  his  companion  to  the  Honorable  Secre- 
tary of  War,  for  some  mark  of  approbation  for 
the  success  in  establishing  communications  be- 
tween General  Sherman  and  the  fleet.  It  was 
an  enterprise  that  required  both  skill  and  cour- 
age. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  J.  A.  Dahlgren, 

Rear-Admiral,  Commanding  S.  A.  B.  Squadron. 
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Wassaw,  December  14, 1864. 

Hon    0.  Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  : 

Sm  :  I  write  this  in  the  same  cabin  with  Gen- 
eral Sherman.  He  came  round  here  with  Gen- 
eral Foster  to  meet  me. 

I  was  engaged  in  buoying  Savannah  River,  to 
push  up  an°iron-clad  to  assist  in  attacking  Savan- 
nah by  water,  and  left  this  morning  to  visit  this 
place,'  where  I  have  the  Passaic  and  Pawnee, 
then  to  Ossabaw,  where  are  the  Flag  and  Sonoma, 
in  the  hope  of  communicating  with  General  Sher- 

Mean  while  he  had  just  walked  over  the  Fort 
McAllister  that  guards  the  Ogeechee,  and  descend- 
ed to  the  Flag.  General  Foster  came  in  after- 
ward, and  brought  him  here. 

The  mail-steamer  starts  soon,  and  General 
Foster  does  me  the  favor  to  take  this  with  him 
to  Hilton  Head.  I  have  no  time  to  say  more 
than  the  above,  as  General  Sherman  proposes  to 
consult  immediately  on  measures 

I  cannot  express  to  the  department  my  hap- 
piness in  witnessing  and  assisting  in  this  glorious 
movement,  so  acceptable  to  our  great  country. 
My  only  wish  now  is  to  do  my  part. 

"Most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
J.  A.  Dahlgren, 

Rear- Admiral,  Commanding  S.  A.  B.  Squadron. 

Flag-Steamer  Pawnee,  near  Savannah,  Ga.,  ) 
December  23, 1864.  J 

Despatch  No.  597. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  : 

Sir  :  The  departure  of  a  mail-steamer  enables 
me  to  convey  to  the  Department  the  latest  infor- 
mation to  date.  Where  the  narrative  of  events 
ended  with  my  last  despatch,  I  am  unable  to  say. 
The  necessity  of  moving  rapidly,  and  the  want 
of  a  suitable  flag-ship,  compels  me  to  shift  from 
one  vessel  to  another,  and  leave  clerks,  docu- 
ments, and  records  behind.  Until  I  knew  exact- 
ly where  General  Sherman  would  prefer  to  estab- 
lish communications  with  me,  and  connect  his 
operations,  I  had  to  be  prepared  at  the  different 
points  between  which  a  choice  lay.  The  force 
I  could  collect  was  therefore  distributed  at  Sa- 
vannah River,  Wassaw,  Ossabaw,  St.  Catherine's, 
and  even  as  low  as  Brunswick. 

On  meeting  General  Sherman,  I  drew  in  my 
force  on  the  first  three  places ;  placing  two  iron- 
clads at  Wassaw  to  insure  the  detention  of  the 
rebel  iron-clads,  and  one  in  the  Savannah  River, 
in  order  to  move  up  near  the  obstructions,  and 
assist  directly  in  the  movement  of  the  army  on 
the  city  of  Savannah,  some  gunboats  being  left 
in  the  Ossabaw  for  the  communications.  On  the 
thirteenth,  General  Sherman  advanced  with  his 
army  toward  the  city,  enveloped  it,  and  all  its 
outworks  south  of  the  river,  and  in  seeking  to 
connect  with  my  force  fell  in  with  Fort  McAllis- 
ter, located  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Ogeechee. 
Promptly  a  division  was  moved  to  the  assault, 
and  carried  it.  This  enabled  General  Sherman 
to  communicate  with  me  in  person,  and  a  direct 
attack  was  contemplated  on  Beaulieu,  defending 
the  Vernon  and  Burnside  Rivers,  by  which  a 
better  communication  would  be  established,  and 


a  nearer  approach  made  to  the  city.  General 
Howard  made  a  personal  reconnoissance  with 
Fleet-Captain  Bradford,  to  decide  on  the  direc- 
tion a  column  should  take  to  the  rear,  whilst  my 
forces  moved  on  the  front.  To  this  end  I  brought 
round  the  iron-clad  from  Savannah  River,  which, 
with  the  Pawnee,  Sonoma,  Winona,  and  three 
mortar-schooners,  were  all  that  I  could  draw  off 
from  other  places  for  the  purpose. 

On  the  eighteenth,  General  Sherman  came  on 
board  the  flag-ship.  Having  fully  invested  Sa- 
vannah on  the  land  side,  whilst  the  navy  held 
every  avenue  by  water,  General  Sherman  sent  a 
summons  to  surrender,  which  was  declined  by 
General  Hardee  on  the  ground  that  he  held  his 
two  lines  of  defence,  and  was  in  communication 
with  his  superior  authority.  General  Sherman 
therefore  prepared  to  attack.  His  arnw  was 
gradually  drawing  closer  on  Savannah  River, 
and  in  order  to  cut  off  the  escape  of  the  rebel 
forces,  he  concluded  it  would  be  better  to  send 
a  division  to  reenforce  the  troops  of  General  Fos- 
ter, up  Broad  River,  and  make  a  serious  attack 
there  in  the  direction  of  the  railroad,  whilst  that 
on  Beaulieu  would  be  limited  to  the  naval  can- 
nonade, which  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  had 
been  begun  and  continued  with  deliberation  by 
Lieutenant  Commander  Scott,  in  the  Sonoma, 
assisted  for  a  day  or  so  by  the  mortar  of  the 
Griffiths,  Acting-Master  Ogilvie.  To  insure  the 
exact  concurrence  of  the  several  ports,  the  Gener- 
al went  with  me  to  Hilton  Head  in  my  steamer, 
and  General  Foster  was  made  fully  acquainted 
with  the  design.  Late  on  Monday  I  put  to  sea, 
but  to  avoid  detention  from  the  increasing  gale, 
the  pilot  preferred  to  follow  the  interior  passage, 
and  when  near  Ossabaw  my  steamer  grounded. 
We  started  in  the  barge  to  pull,  and  were  nearly 
in  the  waters  of  Ossabaw  when  a  tug  came  along 
with  the  following  telegram  for  General  Sher 
man : 

From  Station  near  Headquarters,  f 
December  4,  1864 — u.      J 

To  General  Sherman : 

General  Howard  reports  one  of  General  Leg- 
gett's  brigades  near  Savannah,  and  no  enemy. 
Prisoners  say  the  city  is  abandoned  and  enemy 
gone  to  Hardeeville. 

Wood  captured  six  guns.  Slocum  got  eight 
guns,  and  is  moving  on  the  city.  Dayton, 

Aid-de-Camp. 

It  was  now  about  three  p.m.  General  Sher- 
man hastened  to  his  headquarters,  and  I  to  the 
division  of  vessels  lying  in  front  of  Beaulieu. 
The  facts  of  the  case  were  soon  apparent.  Cap- 
tain Scott,  of  the  Sonoma,  was  in  possession  of 
Fort  Beaulieu  and  Rosedew.  I  landed  at  the 
former,  and  after  giving  some  brief  directions, 
was  on  my  way  from  it  when  I  received  a  note 
from  General  Sherman,  dated  half-past  six  p.m., 
with  two  telegrams  from  General  Howard,  one 
saying,  "  Tatnall  intends  to  run  the  blockade 
to-night ;"  the  other  :  "  Rebel  boat  Savannah, 
with  Tatnall  in,  is  just  out  of  our  reach.1' 

I  did  not  apprehend  that  this  intention  to  es- 
cape  could  be  carried  into  effect. 
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The  two  iron-clads  which  I  had  at  Wassaw 
blocked  the  best  way  out,  and  I  did  not  believe 
that  the  rebel  ram  could  be  brought  over  the 
Shallows  of  Savannah  River,  save  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  of  a  high  tide  and  an 
easterly  wind.  At  this  time  it  was  blowing  a 
gale  from  the  north-west. 

Still  it  did  not  seem  proper  to  allow  the  public 
interests  to  incur  the  least  risk  in  a  matter  so 
important.  So  I  ordered  the  Pawnee  to  tow  the 
Nantucket  to  Savannah  River,  and  her  command- 
er being  too  ill  to  be  on  deck,  Fleet-Captain  Brad- 
ford volunteered  for  the  duty. 

It  was  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-first  when  I  lay  down  for  a  few  hours' 
rest ;  and  as  my  steamer  was  still  aground,  got 
into  my  barge  at  seven  a.m.,  pulled  to  Wassaw, 
then  across  that  sound  into  the  pass  to  the  Sa- 
vannah River,  and  had  nearly  reached  the  Savan- 
nah River  when  a  tug  came  along  and  relieved 
the  faithful  seamen  of  their  severe  labor  in  a 
heavy  gale,  wet  to  the  skin  as  they  were.  I  ar- 
rived about  noon,  hoisted  my  flag  in  the  Wissa- 
hickon,  Captain  Johnson,  and  proceeded  up  the 
river  with  the  Winona,  Captain  Dana,  and  two 
tugs. 

About  four  p.m.,  the  obstructions  across  the 
channel  near  the  head  of  Elba  Island  compelled 
me  to  anchor  a  short  distance  below  the  city. 

This  hasty  and  off-hand  narrative  will  give  the 
department  some  idea  of  the  events,  as  seen 
from  my  stand-point,  that  immediately  preceded 
the  occupation  of  Savannah  by  the  Union  forces. 

The  glorious  flag  of  the  Union  once  more 
waved  over  the  ramparts  of  the  forts,  and  the 
city,  and  the  vessels  of  the  navy  on  the  water. 
Savannah  has  been  taken  in  the  only  way  proba- 
bly that  it  was  assailable.  In  every  other  the 
defences  were  complete  and  powerful,  extending 
over  every  approach,  and  including  the  rivers 
that  traversed  the  country  to  the  southward  ;  so 
that  an  attack  in  those  quarters  could  not  have 
succeeded.  It  is  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  the 
brilliant  campaign  commencing  at  Atlanta,  and 
of  that  fine  conception  —  the  march  through 
Georgia. 

But  it  is  not  the  last,  and  General  Sherman 
has  but  to  follow  out  his  plans  in  order  to  reap 
still  greater  advantages  for  the  country  and  re- 
nown for  himself. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  J.  A.  Dahlgren, 

Rear-Admiral,  Commanding  S.  A.  B.  Squadron. 

Flag-Steamer  Philadelphia,  | 
Savannah  River,  Jan.  4,  1865.      j 
Despatch  No.  6. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  : 

Sir  :  I  have  already  apprised  the  department 
that  the  army  of  General  Sherman  occupied  the 
city  of  Savannah  on  the  twenty-first  December. 
The  rebel  army,  hardly  respectable  in  num- 
bers or  condition,  escaped  by  crossing  the  river 
and  taking  the  Union  causeway  toward  the  rail- 
road. 

I  have  walked  about  the  city  several  times, 
and  can  affirm  that  its  tranquillity  is  undisturb- 


ed. The  Union  soldiers  who  are  stationed  with- 
in its  limits  are  as  orderly  as  if  they  were  in 
New- York  or  Boston. 

.  One  effect  of  the  march  of  Gen- 
eral Sherman  through  Georgia,  has  been  to  satis- 
fy the  people  that  their  credulity  has  been  im- 
posed on  by  the  lying  assertions  of  the  rebel 
government,  affirming  the  inability  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  withstand  the  armies  of 
rebeldom.  They  have  seen  the  old  flag  of  the 
United  States  carried  by  its  victorious  legions 
through  their  State,  almost  unopposed,  and 
placed  in  their  principal  city  without  a  blow. 

Since  the  occupation  of  the  city,  General  Sher- 
man has  been  occupied  in  making  arrangements 
for  its  security,  after  he  leaves  it  for  the  march 
that  he  meditates.  My  attention  has  been  directed 
to  such  measures  of  cooperation  as  the  number 
and  quality  of  my  force  permit. 

On  the  second,  I  arrived  here  from  Charles- 
ton, whither,  as  I  stated  in  my  despatch  of  the 
twenty-ninth  December,  I  had  gone,  in  conse- 
quence of  information  from  the  senior  officer 
there,  that  the  rebels  contemplated  issuing  from 
the  harbor,  and  his  request  for  my  presence. 

Having  placed  a  force  there  of  seven  monitors, 
sufficient  to  meet  such  an  emergency,  and  not 
perceiving  any  sign  of  the  expe«I  raid,  I  re- 
turned to  Savannah,  to  keep  in  communication 
with  General  Sherman,  and  be  ready  to  render 
any  assistance  that  might  be  desired.  General 
Sherman  has  fully  informed  me  of  his  plans,  and 
so  far  as  my  means  permit,  they  shall  not  lack 
assistance  by  water. 

On  the  third,  the  transfer  of  the  right  wing  to 
Beaufort  was  begun,  and  the  only  suitable  ves- 
sel I  had  at  hand  (the  Harvest  Moon)  was  sent 
to  Thunderbolt  to  receive  the  first  embarkation. 
This  took  place  about  three  p.m.,  and  was  wit- 
nessed by  General  Sherman  and  General  Bar- 
nard (U.  S.  Engineers)  and  myself.  The  Pon- 
tiac  is  ordered  around  to  assist,  and  the  army 
transports  also  followed  the  first  move  by  the 
Harvest  Moon. 

I  could  not  help  remarking  on  the  unbroken 
silence  that  prevailed  in  the  large  array  of  troops  ; 
not  a  voice  was  to  be  heard,  as  they  gathered  in 
masses  on  the  bluff  to  look  at  the  vessels.  The 
notes  of  a  solitary  bugle  alone  came  from  their 
midst. 

General  Barnard  made  a  brief  visit  to  one  of 
the  rebel  works  (Causten's  Bluff)  that  domin- 
ated this  water-course — the  best  approach  of  the 
kind  to  Savannah. 

I  am  collecting  data  that  will  fully  exhibit  to 
the  department  the  powerful  character  of  the 
defences  of  the  city  and  its  approaches.  General 
Sherman  will  not  retain  the  extended  limits  they 
embrace,  but  will  contract  tl  e  line  very  much. 

General  Foster  still  holds  the  position  near 
the  Tullifinny.  With  his  concurrence,  I  have 
detached  the  Fleet  brigade,  and  the  men  belong- 
ing to  it  have  returned  to  their  vessels.  The 
excellent  service  performed  by  this  detachment 
has  fully  realized  my  wishes,  and  exemplified 
the  efficiency  of  the  organization — infantry  and 
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light  artillery  handled  as  skirmishers.  The 
howitzers  were  always  landed  as  quickly  as  the 
men,  and  were  brought  into  action  before  the 
light  pieces  of  the  land  service  could  be  got 
ashore. 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  reduced  comple- 
ments°of  the  vessels  prevent  me  from  maintain- 
ing the  force  in  constant  organization.  With 
three  hundred  more  marines,  and  five  hundred 
seamen,  I  could  frequently  operate  to  great  ad- 
vantage, at  the  present  time,  when  the  attention 
of  the  rebels  is  so  engrossed  by  General  Sherman. 
It  is  said  that  they  have  a  force  at  Hardeeville, 
the  pickets  of  which  were  retained  on  the  Union 
causeway  until  a  few  days  since,  when  some  of 
our  troops  crossed  the  river  and  pushed  them 
back.  Concurrently  with  this,  I  caused  the  So- 
noma to  anchor  so  as  to  sweep  the  ground  in  the 
direction  of  the  causeway. 

The  transfer  of  the  right  wing  (thirty  thou- 
sand men)  to  Beaufort  will  so  imperil  the  rebel 
force  at  Hardeeville  that  it  will  be  cut  off  or  dis- 
persed, if  not  moved  in  season. 

Meanwhile,  I  will  send  the  Dai  Ohing  to  St. 
Helena  to  meet  any  want  that  may  arise  in  that 
quarter,  while  the  Mingoe  and  Pontiac  will  be 
ready  to  act  from  Broad  River. 

The  generajfcoute  of  the  army  will  be  north- 
ward ;  but  the  exact  direction  must  be  decided 
more  or  less  by  circumstances  which  it  may  not 
be  possible  to  foresee. 

My  cooperation  will  be  confined  to  assistance 
in  attacking  Charleston,  or  in  establishing  com- 
munication at  Georgetown,  in  case  the  army 
pushes  on  without  attacking  Charleston,  and 
time  alone  will  show  which  of  these  will  eventu- 
ate. 

The  w-eather  of  the  winter  first,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  ground  in  spring,  would  permit  lit- 
tle advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  presence  of 
the  army  at  Richmond  until  the  middle  of  May. 
So  that  General  Sherman  has  no  reason  to  move 
in  haste,  but  can  choose  such  objects  as  he  pre- 
fers, and  take  as  much  time  as  their  attainment 
may  demand. 

The  department  will  learn  the  objects  in  view 
of  General  Sherman  more  precisely,  from  a  letter 
addressed  by  him  to  General  Halleck,  which  he 
read  to  me  a  few  days  since. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  J.  A.  Dahlgren, 

Rear- Admiral,  Commanding  S.  A.  B.  Squadron. 

Flag-Steamer  Philadelphia,.  ) 
Savannah  River,  Ga..,  Jan.  7, 1865.     J 
Despatch  No.  16. 

Eon.  Gideon  Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  : 

Sir  :  I  inclose  extract  of  a  note  to  me  from 
General  Sherman,  which  will  advise  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  latest  information  which  I  have  in 
regard  to  General  Sherman's  movements. 

The  position  wrhich  the  army  occupies,  or  is 
moving  to  occupy,  is,  two  corps  at  Savannah, 
two  at  Port  Royal  Ferry,  General  Foster's  forces 
(five  thousand)  at  the  Tullifinney,  and  a  regi- 
ment at  Boyd's  Neck. 

I  presume  the  first  point  where  the  two  wings 


from  Savannah  and  Port  Royal  Ferry  will  meet 
will  be  at  Branchville,  and  the  march  thence  to 
Florence,  and  so  on,  following  the  railroad. 

I  have  no  expectations  that  an  attack  on 
Charleston  is  embraced  in  the  plan,  as  General 
Sherman  has  not  suggested  any  arrangements  for 
a  cooperation  with  the  navy.  At  the  same  time, 
circumstances  might  determine  the  General  to 
such  an  operation. 

Whatever  forces  the  rebels  have  been  able  to 
collect  in  this  quarter  are  no  doubt  posted  in  the 
direction  of  Charleston,  prepared  to  occupy  the 
city  or  otherwise,  according  to  its  strength.  It 
cannot  be  sufficient  to  stand  right  in  the  way  of 
our  army ;  but  may  operate  on  its  flanks  and 
rear,  as  the  opportunity  may  offer. 

It  will  always  be  convenient  for  General  Sher- 
man to  attack  Charleston  until  he  passes  the 
Santee ;  after  that,  the  swampy  land  would  inter- 
fere. 

Charleston  being  left  behind,  there  remains 
but  a  single  occasion  when  the  army  may  com- 
municate with  the  squadron,  that  is,  by  the  way 
of  the  Santee  or  Georgetown,  and  I  shall  hardly 
look  for  this  except  as  an  incident  from  the  ex- 
tension of  the  foragers  on  the  right  wing,  as  it 
would  be  very  little  further  to  communicate  with 
the  North-Atlantic  Squadron  at  Wilmington,  and 
convenient  to  the  forward  march  of  the  army. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  the  conclusion  is 
forced  on  me  that  the  work  marked  out  here 
will  not  include  Charleston. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  J.  A.  Dahlgren, 

Rear-Admiral,  Commanding  S.  A.  B.  Squadron. 

Headquarters  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi,  | 
In  the  Field,  Savannah,  Jan.  7,  1865.     J 

Admiral  Dahlgren,  Savannah  River  : 

Dear  Admiral  :  The  letter  you  send  me  is 
from  Admiral  Porter  at  Beaufort,  N.  C.  I  am 
not  certain  that  there  is  a  vessel  in  Port  Royal 
from  Admiral  Porter,  or  I  would  write  him.  If 
there  be  one  to  return  him,  I  beg  you  to  send 
this,  with  a  request  that  I  be  advised  as  early  as 
possible  as  to  the  condition  of  the  railroad  from 
Beaufort,  N.  C,  back  to  Newbern,  and  so  on  to- 
ward Goldsboro ;  also  all  maps  and  information  of 
the  country  about  Newbern  ;  how  many  cars  and 
locomotives  are  available  to  us  on  the  road ; 
whether  there  is  good  navigation  from  Beaufort, 
N.  C,  via  Pamlico  Sound,  up  Neuse  River,  etc. 
I  want  Admiral  Porter  to  know  that  I  expect 
to  be  ready  to  move  about  the  fifteenth  ;  that  I 
have  one  head  of  column  across  Savannah  River 
at  this  point,  will  soon  have  another  at  Port  Royal 
Ferry,  and  expect  to  make  another  crossing  at 
Sister's  Ferry.  I  still  adhere  to  my  plan,  sub- 
mitted to  General  Grant,  and  only  await  pro- 
visions and  forage 

I  am,  with  respect,  etc.,      W.  T.  Sherman, 

Major-General. 

Flag-Steamer  Harvest  Moon,     ) 
Port  Royal  Harbor,  Jan.  22, 1865.  f 
Despatch  No.  33. 

Hon.  Gideon  Wells,  Secretary  of  the  Navy : 

Sir  :  The  Department  is  already  advised  by 
my  previous  letters,  and  no  doubt  more  fully  by 
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intelligence  from  the  War  Department,   of  the 
precise  object  of  General  Sherman's  operation. 

To  assist  in  this,  a  diversion  is  to  be  made 
upon  Charleston,  though  General  Sherman  is 
directly  opposed  to  any  direct  attack,  from  sea- 
ward, upon  the  harbor  or  upon  James  Island. 

General  Foster  will  not,  therefore,  engage  in 
any  thing  of  the  kind,  but  will,  conjointly  with 
me,  undertake  a  move  along  the  approaches  to 
Mount  Pleasant  from  Bull's  Bay,  so  as  to  embar- 
rass the  rebel  general  as  to  the  real  design. 

The  force  I  have  is  not  equal  to  any  thing  more 
than  a  cooperation  with  the  army,  and  is  therefore 
limited  to  what  the  generals  may  elect.  As- 
suming, however,  that  the  rebel  garrisons  will 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  I  have  proposed  to 
General  Foster  an  attack  on  a  portion  of  their 
works,  which  I  am  very  hopeful  of.  At  the 
same  time  it  relies  very  much  more  on  the  pre- 
sumed reduction  of  the  rebel  force  by  General 
Sherman's  interior  operation,  than  on  our  own 
strength. 

General  Foster  has  it  now  under  consideration, 
and  is  so  far  well  inclined  to  it,  that  he  only 
wants  the  sanction  of  General  Sherman. 


I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  J.  A.  Dahlgren, 

Rear- Admiral,  Commanding  S.  A.  B.  Squadron. 

Flag-Steamer  Harvest  Home,      ) 
Port  Royal  Harbor,  January  24,  1885.  f 

Despatch  No.  38. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Ncivy  : 

Sir  :  The  inclosed  copy  of  a  note  from  Gen- 
eral Sherman  conveys  the  latest  information  to 
this  date  of  the  state  of  things  here. 

I  have  the  Dai-Ching  and  a  tug  in  the  Com- 
bahee  to  assist  the  move  at  that  ferry.  The 
Sonoma  is  in  the  North-Edisto,  and  the  Pawnee 
leaves  at  early  light  with  a  tug  for  the  Ashepoo, 
where  a  battery  and  obstructions  are  reported. 

The  orders  of  all  are  to  drive  in  the  rebel  pick- 
ets, and  knock  down  his  batteries  when  they  can 
be  reached.  The  Tuscarora,  Mingoe,  State  of 
Georgia,  and  Nipsic,  are  at  Georgetown,  with 
orders  to  prevent  the  erection  there  of  any  bat- 
teries. The  Pontiac  is  in  the  Savannah  River, 
at  Pusyburgh,  advancing  with  General  Sher- 
man's extreme  left. 

The  demonstration  desired  by  General  Sherman 
at  Charleston,  may  be  said  to  be  begun  by  the 
collection  there  of  so  many  iron-clads. 

T  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc.,  your  obedient 
servant,  J.  A.  Dahlgren, 

Rear-Admiral,  Commanding  S.  A.  B.  Squadron. 

Headquarters  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi,  { 
In  the  Field,  Beaufort,  S.  C,  January  24,  1865.      f 

Admiral  Dahlgren : 

Dear  Admiral  :  Weather  is  now  fine,  and 
promises  us  dry  land.  I  will  go  to-day  to  Poco- 
taligo  and  Coosawhatchie ;  to-morrow  will  de- 
monstrate on  Salkehatchie,  and  would  be  obliged 
if  you  would  fire  up  Edisto  or  Stono,  just  to  make 


the  enemy  uneasy  on  that  flank,  and  to  develop 
if  he  intends  to  hold  fast  to  Charleston  and  Co- 
lumbia both. 

It  will  take  five  days  for  Slocum  to  get  out  of 
the  savannas  of  Savannah,  and  during  that  time 
I  will  keep  Howard  seemingly  moving  direct  on 
Charleston,  though  with  no  purpose  of  going 
beyond  the  Salkehatchie.     Yours, 

W.  T.  Sherman, 

Major-General. 

Flag-Ship  Harvest  Moon,     ) 
Port  Royal  Harbor,  S.  C,  February  13, 1865.  j 

Despatch  No.  69. 

ITon.  G.  Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ; 

Sir  :  I  take  advantage  of  the  departure  of  a 
steamer  to-night,  to  apprise  the  department  of 
the  state  of  affairs  here. 

The  army  of  General  Sherman  may  now  be 
considered  as  having  begun  its  movement  north- 
ward from  Savannah.  The  department  has  been 
informed,  in  my  previous  communications,  that 
the  right  wing  having  been  moved  from  Savan- 
nah to  Beaufort  by  water,  advanced  gradually, 
driving  in  the  rebel  forces  near  Pocotaligo,  and 
finally  inclining  to  the  left,  found  itself,  about 
the  second,  ready  to  cross  the  Combahee,  at 
Rivers  Bridge,  on  the  confines  of  the  Barnwell 
district. 

Here  it  necessarily  awaited  the  left  wing,  un- 
der General  Slocum,  which  had  been  delayed  in 
passing  up  along  the  banks  of  the  Savannah,  by 
the  effect  of  the  freshets  on  the  roads,  which  in 
many  places  required  to  be  corduroyed. 

I  had  sent  the  Pontiac  to  cover  these  troops 
and  their  crossing,  at  Sister's  Ferry,  forty-one 
miles  from  the  city,  where  this  vessel  arrived  on 
the  twenty -fourth  of  January,  about  three  days 
in  advance  of  the  column  of  General  Davis. 

By  the  seventh  of  February,  the  last  man  of 
the  rear  division  was  over,  without  molestation  ; 
and  the  Pontiac  dropped  down  the  river,  anchor- 
ing near  the  city,  by  reason  of  a  request  from 
the  General,  to  the  effect  that  he  considered  the 
presence  of  some  vessel  of  war  necessary. 

As  the  left  wing  had  about  thirty-five  miles 
to  march  for  its  position  with  the  army,  it  is  fair 
to  presume  that  by  the  tenth  or  eleventh,  Gen- 
eral Sherman  had  his  whole  force  in  hand,  ready 
to  move  on  Branchville,  some  twenty  miles  dis- 
tant from  Rivers  Bridge,  and  making  due  allow- 
ance for  the  Edisto  River  and  its  swamps,  may 
be  there  at  this  date;  unless  he  shall  have  in- 
clined to  the  left,  more  toward  Augusta,  in  order 
to  avoid  swampy  ground. 

Meanwhile,  by  way  of  diversion,  as  requested 
by  General  Sherman,  the  Ottowa  and  Winona 
were  feeling  their  way  in  the  Combahee,  on  the 
eighth  and  ninth  ;  the  Pawnee  and  Sonoma 
pound  the  battery  on  the  Togadoo  and  Wad- 
melaw  on  the  tenth  and  eleventh,  while  the 
monitors  Lehigh,  WissahiclvDn,  McDonough, 
Smith,  and  Williams,  were  shelling  the  works 
on  the  Stono. 

On  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  came  the  de- 
monstration  at  Bull's  Bay,  which   is   all   that 
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could  be  done  by  this   squadron  to  assist  the 
army  of  General  Sherman. 

It  is  now  fairly  launched  on  its  great  enter- 
prise, and  will  no  doubt  soon  consummate  the 
first  results  so  confidently  looked  for. 

If  any  further  communication  is  resumed  with 
my  command,  it  may  be  expected  in  the  vicinity 
of  Georgetown.  But  in  view  of  the  great  effect 
that  must  be  produced  by  the  army  recently 
landed  at  Wilmington,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer 
that  General  Sherman  will  advance  rapidly  to  a 
junction  with  it,  and  neither  seek  nor  need  fur- 
ther communication  with  the  sea  whilst  in  South- 
Carolina. 

Yesterday,  while  engaged  in  operations  at 
Bull's  Bay,  I  received  a  despatch  in  cipher 
from  General  Gillmore,  which  he  had  just  re- 
ceived from  General  Sherman,  asking  me  to  de- 
cipher it,  upon  which  I  steamed  down  to  Hilton 
Head,  in  order  to  be  in  immediate  communica- 
tion with  General  Gillmore.  There  I  found  a 
cipher  despatch  for  me  from  General  Sherman, 
and  I  inclose  copies  of  both,  so  that  the  Depart- 
ment may  be  able  to  inform  the  President  of 
the  last  news  here  in  regard  to  General  Sher- 
man  

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  J.  A.  Dahlgren, 

Rear-Admiral,  Commanding  S.  A.  B.  Squadron. 

IT.  S.  S.  Pontiac,  Sister's  Ferry,  Savannah  River,  Ga.,  ) 

January  31, 1865.  f 

Admiral:  In  obedience  to  your  order  of  the 
thirteenth  instant,  I  reported,  on  the  fifteenth 
instant,  to  General  Sherman,  at  Savannah,  and 
was  by  him  referred  to  General  Slocum  for  spe- 
cial instructions. 

Agreeably  to  such  instructions,  we  left  Sa- 
vannah on  the  afternoon  of  the  eighteenth,  in 
company  with  the  army  transport,  Robert  E. 
Lee,  and  arrived  at  Purrysburgh,  about  twenty 
miles  up  the  river,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  nine- 
teenth, where  we  found  a  portion  of  the  Twen- 
tieth corps,  General  Williams's.  Remained  at 
Purrysburgh  until  the  twenty-second,  when  we 
proceeded  up  the  river,  and  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  anchored  at  Morrall's  Landing,  at  the 
lower  end  of  Sister's  Ferry  Bluffs,  about  forty- 
one  miles  from  Savannah.  Here,  on  the  high 
banks  which  overlook  the  river,  we  established 
a  picket-station,  with  a  view  to  keep  a  lookout 
for  the  advance  of  our  own  army,  and  to  see 
that  the  enemy  did  not  bring  artillery  to  bear  on 
us,  our  own  guns  not  being  available  for  such  an 
elevation. 

With  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  position  and 
strength  of  the  rebel  pickets,  and  for  informa- 
tion generally,  small  scouting-parties  were  sent 
out,  with  orders  to  run  no  risk  of  being  cut  off, 
and  cautioned  particularly  against  the  detached 
bodies  of  Wheeler's  cavalry,  known  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood.  Notwithstanding  this  warning, 
on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-sixth,  a  party 
from  this  ship,  engaged  on  a  scouting  expedi- 
tion, were  surprised  and  captured  by  a  body  of 
Wheeler's  men,  numbering  about  twenty.  The 
following  are  the  names  of  those  taken :  Third 


Assistant  Engineer,  Carlton  A.  Uber ;  Acting 
Gunner,  Charles  F.  Adams;  Americus  Brinton, 
ordinary  seaman  ;  Gustavus  Dahl,  ordinary  sea- 
man ;  John  Owens,  landsman ;  James  Walters, 
coal-heaver. 

Previous  to  this,  we  had  taken  the  following 
prisoners :  John  Gaylard,  citizen,  but  suspected 
guerrilla  ;  James  M.  Fleetwood,  late  of  rebel  gun- 
boat Macon,  and  branch  pilot  of  Savannah  ;  John 
Ganaan,  and  J.  B.  Metzger,  Thirty-first  Georgia  ; 
all  of  whom  have  been  turned  over  to  the  Pro- 
vost-Marshal. 

On  the  evening  of  the  twenty-seventh,  the 
scouts  of  General  Davis's  column  reached  here, 
and  soon  after,  the  rest  of  the  Fourteenth  corps. 
They  had  been  delayed  by  the  very  bad  roads, 
and  the  great  amount  of  corduroying  to  be  done. 
The  movements  of  this  wing  are  greatly  im- 
peded by  the  great  freshets,  but  officers  and  men 
are  working  with  great  energy  and  perseverance, 
and  will  no  doubt  overcome  all  difficulties. 

This  ship  is  now  anchored  about  a  mile  above 
the  pontoon-bridge,  or  at  the  "  old  ferry,"  on  the 
lookout  for  the  enemy's  gunboats,  the  last  infor- 
mation of  which  showed  them  to  be  eighty  or 
ninety  miles  above  us. 

On  our  way  up,  owing  to  the  very  strong  cur- 
rent caused  by  the  freshet,  and  the  many  and 
very  sharp  turns  in  the  river,  we  were  occasion- 
ally swept  in  among  the  trees  on  the  river-bank, 
getting  some  scratches,  but  nothing  of  a  serious 
nature. 

I  am,  Admiral,  very  respectfully,  your  obe- 
dient servant,  S.  B.  Luce, 

Lieutenant  Commander. 

To  Rear-Admiral  John  A.  Dahlgren, 

Commanding  S.  A.  B.  Squadron. 

Headquarters  in  the  Field,     1 
Lowry's,  February  7, 1865.  ) 
Telegram  in  cipher. 

Rear-Admiral  J.  A.  Dahlgren,  off  Charleston, 

8.  0.: 

We  are  on  the  South-Carolina  road,  at  Mid- 
way, and  will  break  fifty  miles  from  Edisto  to- 
ward Augusta,  and  then  cross  toward  Columbia. 
Weather  is  bad,  and  country  full  of  wTater.  I 
have  ordered  Foster  to  move  Hatch  up  to  the 
Edisto,  about  Jacksonboro  and  Willtown  ;  also, 
to  make  the  lodgment  about  Bull's  Bay.  Watch 
Charleston  close.  I  think  Jeff  Davis  will  order 
it  to  be  abandoned,  lest  he  lose  its  garrison  as 
well  as  guns. 

We  are  all  well,  and  the  enemy  retreats  be- 
fore us.     Yours,  W.  T.  Sherman, 

Major-General. 

Flag-Steamer  Harvest  Moon,       ) 
Port  Royal  Harbor,  S.  C,  January  31, 1865.  f 
Despatch  No.  49. 

Honorable  Gideon  Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Navy: 
Sir  :  I  am  now  able  to  convey  to  the  depart- 
ment a  more  complete  account  of  the  works  that 
defended  Savannah  than  was  before  in  my  power. 

The  heavy  batteries  that  were  laid  across  the 
Savannah  River,  at  the  head  of  Elba  Island,  have 
been  found  sufficiently  difficult  of  removal,  even 
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when  our  possession  enabled  steam-tugs  and  div- 
ers to  work  without  interruption. 

There  was  a  double  line  of  cribs  extending  en- 
tirely across  ;  each  of  these  was  made  of  heavy 
timbers,  eighteen-inch  to  twenty-inch,  stoutly 
framed  together,  with  platforms  at  each  tier,  on 
which  were  placed  piles  of  brick.  Their  tops 
Were  about  level  with  high-water,  and  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  South  Branch,  must  have 
had  a  height  of  thirty  to  thirty-five  feet  from 
the  bottom. 

The  party  from  the  navy,  consisting  of  a  corps 
of  divers  and  a  steam-tug,  were  occupied  two  or 
three  weeks  in  removing  two  or  three  of  these, 
which  opened  a  passage  of  not  more  than  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet. 
In  the  North  Branch,  the  divers  who  contracted, 
effected  a  similar  opening  in  less  time,  as  the 
water  was  little  more  than  half  the  depth  of  the 
South  Branch. 

First.  The  first  battery  from  above  that  com- 
manded these  obstructions  was  Fort  Lee,  a 
strong  earthwork,  at  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred yards ;  it  had  ten  guns,  of  which  two 
were  ten-inch,  and  three  were  eight-inch  colum- 
biads. 

Second.  Fort  Jackson,  at  two  thousand  yards, 
has  five  guns,  of  which  two  are  eight-inch  colum- 
biads. 

Third.  Battery  Lawton,  at  two  thousand  yards, 
five  cannon,  of  which  two  were  ten-inch  colum- 
biads  ;  one  was  an  eight-inch  columbiad. 

Fourth.  Water-battery,  at  two  thousand  yards, 
six  guns,  of  which  two  were  ten-inch  columbiads, 
and  one  an  eight-inch  columbiad.     • 

About  one  thousand  five  hundred  yards  above 
these  obstructions  was  another  row  of  similar 
crib-work,  extending  from  Fort  Lee  to  Battery 
Lawton,  on  island  directly  across  the  channel — 
the  channel  being  under  the  fire  of  these  works, 
at  ranges  varying  from  two  hundred  to  six  hun- 
dred yards. 

Piles  were  also  driven  and  obstructions  sunk- 
en at  different  parts  of  the  channel,  where  it  pre- 
sented any  intricacy.  So  long  therefore  as  the 
rebels  held  these  batteries,  they  covered  these 
obstructions  by  the  fire  of  twenty-six  cannon, 
of  which  thirteen  were  columbiads. 

As  the  Savannah  River  is  lined  with  marshes 
to  the  line  of  obstructions,  no  troops  could  oper- 
ate on  either  side,  and  the  vessels  that  approach- 
ed could  have  no  cooperation,  while  they  were 
also  under  the  fire  of  the  battery  of  fourteen 

guns  on  Whitmarsh  Island,  at  a  range  of 

yards. 

Savannah  could,  however,  be  approached  by 
landing  troops  in  St.  Augustine  Creek,  whence 
roads  led  directly  to  the  city — the  distance  not 
exceeding  three  miles — which  was  also  easy  rifle- 
range,  and  permitted  the  destruction  of  the  city. 

The  navigation  from  the  sea  is  better  by  this 
route  than  by  Savannah  River. 

To  guard  against  this  danger,  there  were  sev- 
eral batteries : 

First.  Turner's  Rocks,  six  guns,  four  of  them 


ten-inch  columbiads,  and   one  eight-inch  colum- 
biad. 

Second.  Thunderbolt,  twelve  guns,  of  which 
one  was  a  ten-inch  columbiad,  and  four  were 
eight-inch  columbiads. 

Third.  Bartow,  with  its  outpost,  Causton's 
Bluff,  sixteen  guns,  of  which  one  was  a  ten- 
inch  columbiad,  and  three  were  eight-inch  col- 
umbiads. 

Obstructions  of  various  kinds  were  sunk  in 
different  parts  of  the  narrow  channel. 

The  heavy  cannon  on  this  line  were  six  ten- 
inch  columbiads,  and  eight  eight-inch  colum- 
biads, looking  upon  a  deep  but  narrow  and 
crooked  channel. 

Just  in  the  midst  of  this  net- work  of  defences 
lies  Whitmarsh  Island.  Our  landing  and  in- 
trenching here  was  prevented :  first,  by  the  bat- 
tery of  Turner's  Rocks  ;  second,  by  a  battery  on 
its  east  side  of  fourteen  guns,  which,  with  ob- 
structions, closed  the  passage  by  the  Little 
Tybee ;  third,  by  an  intrenchment,  extending 
diagonally  across  the  island,  with  small  field- 
works  at  intervals ;  fourth,  by  the  guns  of 
Thunderbolt  enfilading  these  intrenchments ; 
fifth,  by  the  guns  of  Bartow. 

The  whole  of  this  powerful  assemblage  of 
works  was  open,  however,  to  being  taken  in 
reverse,  and  turned  or  passed  by  troops  land- 
ing on  the  Vernon  and  Ogeechee. 

To  prevent  this,  the  Vernon  was  closed  by  ob- 
structions, and  commanded  by  Fort  Beaulieu 
with  nine  cannon,  of  which  two  were  ten-inch 
columbiads,  and  one  was  an  eight-inch  colum- 
biad. 

Big  Ogeechee  was  closed  by  obstructions,  and 
Fort  McAllister,  having  twenty-four  guns,  of 
which  three  were  ten -inch  columbiads,  and  one 
was  an  eight-inch  columbiad. 

Little  Ogeechee  was  defended  by  Rosedew, 
with  six  guns,  of  which  three  were  ten-inch 
columbiads. 

All  of  these  streams  were  so  narrow  at  the 
location  of  these  works,  that  a  steamer  would 
turn  with  difficulty,  if  at  all. 

Batteries  were  also  placed  on  the  roads  lead- 
ing to  the  city  from  these  places.  The  whole 
number  of  cannon  in  the  works  enumerated 
above  on  the  water-courses  was  one  hundred 
and  thirteen,  of  which  twenty  were  ten-inch 
columbiads,  and  nineteen  were  eight-inch  colum- 
biads. 

Besides  these,  there  were  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  cannon  of  less  calibre  in  the  land-works 
immediately  around  the  city,  and  on  the  roads 
leading  to  it,  making  a  total  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  cannon  defending  Savannah  by  land 
and  water. 

I  think  it  clear  from  this,  that  the  city  was 
not  reducible  in  any  of  these  directions,  save  by 
the  united  exertions  of  a  competent  land  and  sea 
force. 

If  General  Gillmore  had  forty  thousand  men, 
which  I  heard  after  he  left  that  he  had  had,  I 
think  the  place  might  have  been  captured. 
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But  the  shortest  and  best  way  was  to  take  it 
as  did  General  Sherman,  by  entering  from  the 
direction  of  the  interior,  where  no  attack  was 
expected,  and  no  works  had  been  previously 
prepared. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  J.  A.  Dahlgren, 

Rear-Admiral,  Commanding  S.  A.  B.  Squadron. 


Doc.  2. 


THE  RELIEF   OF  FORT   SUMTER. 

CAPTAIN  FOX'S  LETTER. 
In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  March  3, 1865. 
Resolved,  That  the  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  from  the  Assistant  Secretary,  should 
not  have  been  communicated  in  answer  to  the 
Senate  resolution  of  February  third,  1865,   and 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  directed  to 
return  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Attest :    J.  W.  Forney, 

Secretary. 
Navt  Department,  February  24,  1865. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Favy  : 

Sir  :  As  part  of  your  reply  to  the  resolution 
of  the  Senate,  of  February  third,  1865,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  allegations  of  the  Hon.  John  P. 
Hale  against  me,  in  advocating  said  resolution, 
I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  statements : 

As  respects  the  charge  that  I  gave  instructions 
to  inquire  into  the  conduct  or  business  transac- 
tions of  any  member  of  either  House  of  Congress, 
I  have  to  say,  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  foun- 
dation for  it. 

In  obedience  to  your  orders,  to  cause  to  be  in- 
vestigated the  alleged  fraudulent  transactions  of 
all  persons  amenable  to  this  department,  the  ser- 
vices of  Colonel  H.  S.  Olcott  were  temporarily 
obtained.  This  officer  is  attached  to  the  War 
Department,  is  familiar  with  such  investigations, 
and  enjoys  in  an  eminent  degree  the  confidence 
of  that  department.  As  you  are  aware,  I  for- 
warded to  him  all  information,  statements,  let- 
ters, and  papers,  which  inculpated  any  persons 
connected  with  the  naval  service. 

With  these  in  his  possession,  he  was  left  to 
pursue  his  inquiries  simultaneously  with  those 
of  the  War  Department,  reporting  to  this  de- 
partment when  sworn  affidavits  called  for  the 
arrest  of  any  parties  alleged  to  be  guilty  of  crime. 
I  had  nothing  to  do  with  proposing  or  fixing  the 
bail  of  Franklin  W.  Smith ;  I  never  heard  any 
sum  greater  than  twenty  thousand  dollars  spoken 
of  in  the  department,  excepting  by  his  friends, 
and  they  proposed  three  or  four  millions.  The 
statement  that  I  had  suggested  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  him,  is  untrue. 

The  duties  imposed  upon  me,  I  have  endeavor- 
ed to  fulfil  to  your  satisfaction,  and  the  long-con- 
tinued investigations  and  inquiries  to  which  the 
department  has  been  subjected,  by  very  able  and 
experienced  men,  has  resulted  in  the  complete 
vindication  of  every  member  thereof,  associated 
with  you. 

The  allegation,  that  I  had  said  that  the  Navy 


Department  organized  courts  to  convict,  is  not 
true.  I  said  something  like  that,  of  the  recent 
law  passed  by  Congress,  requiring  contractors  to 
be  tried  by  courts-martial;  I  meant,  however, 
only  to  contrast  the  practical  operation  of  the 
system  of  courts-martial  with  that  of  the  civil 
courts  which  previously  prevailed.  Under  one, 
the  sympathy  of  the  triers  was  more  strongly 
with  the  Government  than  under  the  other,  and 
hence  more  convictions  would  result. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  change  of  law 
which  introduced  the  convicting  system,  was 
not  made  by  Congress  on  the  suggestion  of 
any  one  connected  with  the  Navy  Department. 
It  was  drawn  up  by  the  solicitor  of  the  War  De- 
partment, and  was  adopted  with  great  unanimity 
by  Congress,  on  the  report  of  the  Military  Com- 
mittee. 

I  resigned  my  commission  as  lieutenant  in 
the  navy,  after  a  service  of  eighteen  years  and 
seven  months,  thirteen  years  and  eight  months 
of  which  was  sea-service  ;  this  is  more  than  two 
admirals,  commanding  squadrons  in  the  present 
war,  have  seen. 

The  expedition,  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  supplies  to  Major  Anderson's  starving 
garrison  in  Fort  Sumter,  in  1861,  has  been  re- 
ferred to,  in  the  hope  of  throwing  ridicule  upon 
it  and  upon  me.  It  is  incomprehensible  how 
the  attempt  to  relieve  that  heroic  band,  on  any 
plan,  could  provoke  a  sneer,  nor  does  the  shaft 
strike  me.  It  falls  upon  the  President,  under 
whose  sanction  I  acted ;  it  was  a  patriotic  at- 
tempt by  him  to  sustain  the  national  flag,  and  as 
such  was  responded  to  by  the  heart  of  the  na- 
tion. Nothing  has  more  endeared  him  to  the  peo- 
ple than  his  conduct  on  that  occasion  ;  my  part  in 
it  was  very  humble,  but  as  every  thing  connect- 
ed with  the  subject  is  of  interest  and  importance, 
I  subjoin  a  brief  narrative  of  facts  falling  within 
my  knowledge,  to  serve  as  materials  for  the  vin- 
dication of  the  President. 

MEMORANDUM  OF    FACTS    CONCERNING   THE    ATTEMPT 
TO  SEND  SUPPLIES  TO  FORT  SUMTER  IN  1861. 

January  fifth,  1861,  whilst  in  New- York,  I 
heard  that  a  steamer,  belonging  to  M.  0.  Rob- 
erts was  about  to  leave,  to  carry  supplies  to  the 
garrison  of  Fort  Sumter.  When  an  officer  in 
the  navy,  I  had  commanded  one  of  the  United 
States  mail  steamers  belonging  to  the  line  of 
which  Mr.  Roberts  was  president,  and  therefore  I 
believed  it  possible  for  me  to  obtain  command  of 
the  vessel  designated  to  take  supplies  and  troops 
to  that  Fort.  Upon  visiting  the  office  of  the 
company,  in  West  street,  I  found  that  Captain 
McGowan  had  been  appointed  to  the  command, 
and  that  the  steamer  was  ready  for  sea.  After 
this  steamer,  named  the  Star  of  the  West,  had 
returned  from  her  voyage,  having  been  turned 
back  by  the  rebel  batteries  of  Morris  Island  on 
the  ninth  of  January,  I  called  upon  my  friend, 
George  W.  Blunt,  Esq.,  of  New- York,  and  ex- 
pressed to  him  my  views  as  to  the  possibility  of 
relieving  the  garrison,  and  the  dishonor  which 
would  be  justly  merited  by  the   Government, 
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unless  immediate  measures  were  taken  to  fulfil 
this  sacred  duty. 

Mr.  Blunt  asked  me  to  explain  my  plan  to 
him,  which  I  did,  as  follows  : 

From  the  outer  edge  of  the  Charleston  bar,  in 
a  straight  line  to  Sumter,  through  the  Swash 
Channel,  the  distance  is  four  miles,  with  no 
shoal  spots  having  less  than  nine  feet  at  high- 
water.  The  batteries  on  Morris  and  Sullivan's 
Islands  are  about  two  thousand  six  hundred 
yards  apart,  and  between  these,  troops  and  sup- 
plies must  pass.  I  proposed  to  anchor  three 
small  men-of-war  off  the  entrance  to  the  Swash 
Channel,  as  a  safe  base  of  operations  against  any 
naval  attack  from  the  enemy. 

The  soldiers  and  provisions  to  be  carried  to 
the  Charleston  bar  in  the  Collins  steamer  Bal- 
tic ;  all  the  provisions  and  munitions  to  be  put 
up  in  portable  packages,  easily  handled  by  one 
man.  The  Baltic  to  carry  three  hundred  extra 
sailors,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  armed  launch- 
es, to  land  all  the  troops  at  Fort  Sumter  in  one 
night. 

Three  steam-tugs,  of  not  more  than  six  feet 
draft  of  water,  such  as  are  employed  for  towing 
purposes,  were  to  form  part  of  the  expedition,  to 
be  used  for  carrying  in  the  troops  and  provi- 
sions, in  case  the  weather  should  be  too  rough 
for  boats. 

With  the  exception  of  the  men-of-war  and 
tugs,  the  whole  expedition  was  to  be  complete 
on  board  the  steamer  Baltic,  and  its  success 
depended  upon  the  possibility  of  running  past 
batteries  at  night,  which  were  distant  from  the 
centre  of  the  channel  one  thousand  three  hun- 
dred yards.  I  depended  upon  the  barbette  guns 
of  Sumter  to  keep  the  channel  between  Morris 
and  Sullivan  Islands  clear  of  rebel  vessels  at  the 
time  of  entering. 

Mr.  Blunt  and  myself  discussed  the  plan  over 
a  chart,  and  he  communicated  it  to  Charles  H. 
Marshall  and  Russell  Sturges,  and  they  all  ap- 
proved it,  and  Mr.  Marshall  agreed  to  furnish 
and  provision  the  vessels  without  exciting  sus- 
picion. 

February  fourth,  Mr.  Blunt  came  to  my  hotel 
with  a  telegram  from  Lieutenant-General  Scott, 
requesting  my  attendance  at  Washington.  I 
left  the  next  day,  and  breakfasted  with  the  Gen- 
eral the  sixth  instant.  At  eleven  a.m.,  I  met  at 
his  office,  by  arrangement,  Lieutenant  Hall,  who 
had  been  sent  from  Sumter  by  Major  Anderson. 
In  the  General's  presence,  we  discussed  the  ques- 
tion of  relieving  Fort  Sumter.  Lieutenant  Hall's 
plan  was  to  go  in  with  a  steamer,  protected  by  a 
vessel  on  each  side  loaded  with  hay.  I  objected 
to  it  for  the  following  reasons :  first,  a  steamer 
could  not  carry  vessels  lashed  alongside  in  rough 
water ;  and  second,  in  running  up  the  channel, 
she  would  be  bows  on  to  Fort  Moultrie,  and  pre- 
senting a  large  fixed  mark  without  protection 
ahead,  would  certainly  be  disabled. 

Lieutenant-General  Scott  approved  my  plan, 
and,  on  the  seventh  of  February,  introduced  me 
to  Mr.  Holt,  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  whom  I 
explained  the  project,  and  offered  my  services 
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to  conduct  the  party  to  the  Fort.  Mr.  Holt 
agreed  to  present  the  matter  to  President  Bu- 
chanan that  evening. 

The  next  day,  the  eighth  of  February,  news 
was  received  of  the  election  of  Jefferson  Davis 
by  the  Montgomery  Convention.  I  called  upon 
General  Scott,  and  he  intimated  to  me  that  pro- 
bably no  effort  would  be  made  to  relieve  Fort 
Sumter.  He  seemed  much  disappointed  and  as- 
tonished ;  I  therefore  returned  to  New-York  on 
the  ninth  of  February. 

On  the  twelfth  of  March,  I  received  a  telegram 
from  Postmaster-General  Blair,  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington, and  I  arrived  there  on  the  thirteenth. 
Mr.  Blair  having  been  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
position I  presented  to  General  Scott  under  Mr. 
Buchanan's  administration,  sent  for  me  to  ten- 
der the  same  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  informing  me  that 
Lieutenant-General  Scott  had  advised  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  Fort  could  not  be  relieved,  and 
must  be  given  up.  Mr.  Blair  took  me  at  once  to 
the  White  House,  and  I  explained  the  plan  to 
the  President ;  thence  we  adjourned  to  Lieuten- 
ant-General Scott's  office,  where  a  renewed  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  took  place. 

The  General  informed  the  President  that  my 
plan  was  practicable  in  February,  but  that  the 
increased  number  of  batteries  erected  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor  since  that  time,  rendered 
it  impossible  in  March. 

Finding  there  was  great  opposition  to  any  at- 
tempt at  relieving  Fort  Sumter,  and  that  Mr. 
Blair  alone  sustained  the  President  in  his  policy 
of  refusing  to  yield,  I  judged  that  my  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  practicability  of  sending  in  sup- 
plies would  be  strengthened  by  a  visit  to  Charles- 
ton and  the  Fort. 

The  President  readily  agreed  to  my  visit,  if 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  General  Scott  raised 
no  objections.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  con- 
senting, I  left  Washington  on  the  nineteenth  of 
March,  and  passing  through  Richmond  and  Wil- 
mington, reached  Charleston  the  twenty-first. 
I  travelled  the  latter  part  of  the  way  with  Mr. 
Holmes,  of  California,  formerly  a  member  of 
Congress  from  South-Carolina,  in  the  days  of  Cal- 
houn. At  Florence  Station,  we  met  Mr.  Keitt, 
a  member  of  Congress  from  South-Carolina 
when  that  State  attempted  to  secede.  He  wel- 
comed Mr.  Holmes  very  warmly,  and  inquired, 
with  great  anxiety,  whether  Sumter  was  to  be 
given  up.  Mr.  Holmes  said,  "  Yes,  I  know  it ;" 
which  seemed  to  give  Mr.  Keitt  much  satisfac- 
tion, but  he  insisted  upon  knowing  his  author- 
ity. Mr.  Holmes  said  I  have  the  highest  author- 
ity for  what  I  say ;  and  upon  Mr.  Keitt  again 
asking  who,  he  leaned  toward  him,  and  at  that 
moment  the  engine-whistle  gave  a  screech  for 
starting,  so  that  the  conversation  closed,  and  I 
lost  the  name. 

At  a  station  near  Charleston,  Mr.  Huger,  for- 
merly Postmaster  under  President  Buchanan, 
got  into  the  cars,  and  had  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Holmes,  during  which  the  same  assurances 
were  repeated,  relative  to  the  certainty  of  the 
evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter.     Mr.  Huger  seemed 
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much  depressed  with  the  condition  of  affairs. 
At  Charleston,  I  sought  an  interview  with  Cap- 
tain Ilartstein,  formerly  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  and  to  him  I  stated  my  desire  to  visit 
Major  Anderson;  not  finding  General  Beaure- 
gard, he  introduced  me  to  Governor  Pickens,  to 
whom  I  showed  the  order  under  which  I  acted. 
After  considerable  delay,  he  directed  Captain 
Hartstein  to  take  me  to  Fort  Sumter,  and  whilst 
the  boat  was  preparing,  I  had  an  interview  with 
General  Beauregard.  We  reached  Fort  Sumter 
after  dark,  and  remained  about  two  hours. 

Major  Anderson  seemed  to  think  it  was  too 
late  to  relieve  the  Fort  by  any  other  means  than 
by  landing  an  army  on  Morris  Island.  He  agreed 
with  General  Scott  that  an  entrance  from  the  sea 
was  impossible ;  but  as  we  looked  out  upon  the 
water  from  the  parapet,  it  seemed  very  feasible, 
more  especially  as  we  heard  the  oars  of  a  boat 
near  the  Fort,  which  the  sentry  hailed,  but  we 
could  not  see  her  through  the  darkness  until  she 
almost  touched  the  landing. 

I  found  the  garrison  getting  short  of  supplies, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  I  might  report  that  the 
fifteenth  of  April,  at  noon,  would  be  the  period 
beyond  which  he  could  not  hold  the  Fort  unless 
supplies  were  furnished. 

I  made  no  arrangements  with  Major  Anderson 
for  reenforcing  or  supplying  the  Fort,  nor  did  I 
inform  him  of  my  plan. 

Upon  my  return,  I  had  the  honor  to  be  called 
frequently  before  the  President,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  different  members  of  his  cabinet,  to  an- 
swer the  objections  presented  by  Lieutenant- 
General  Scott  and  the  military  authorities  ;  but 
as  my  project  simply  involved  passing  batteries, 
with  steamers  or  boats,  at  night,  at  right-angles 
to  their  line  of  fire,  and  one  thousand  three  hun- 
dred yards  distant,  a  feat  of  which  the  Crimean 
war  furnished  many  safe  examples,  I  maintained 
the  proposition,  and  suggested  that  it  was  a 
naval  plan,  and  should  be  decided  by  naval  offi- 
cers. • 

The  President  asked  me  if  there  was  any 
naval  officer  of  high  authority  in  Washington 
who  would  sustain  me,  and  if  so,  to  bring  him 
to  the  White  House.  I  knew  that  Commodore 
Stringham  was  at  that  time  filling  the  position 
of  detailing  officer  in  the  Navy  Department,  and 
I  took  him  to  the  President,  where,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Lieutenant-General  Scott,  he  not  only 
confirmed  my  views,  but  said  that  he  had  that 
morning  held  a  conversation  with  Commodore 
Stewart,  who  declared  that  Fort  Sumter  could 
easily  be  reenforced  and  provisioned  with  boats 
at  night. 

^  As  valuable  time  was  being  lost  by  discus- 
sions, which  form  no  part  of  this  narrative,  I 
represented  that  so  important  an  expedition  re- 
quired time  for  its  preparation,  and  that  I  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  take  the  preparatory  steps,  if 
there  was  any  possibility  of  sending  it  out. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  March,  the  President  sent 
me  to  New- York  with  verbal  instructions  to  pre- 
pare for  the  voyage,  but  to  make  no  binding  en- 
gagements. 


After  consultation  with  George  W.  Blunt, 
Esq.,  who  throughout  had  been  of  great  as- 
sistance to  me  with  his  advice  and  active  co- 
operation, I  met,  by  previous  arrangement, 
Messrs.  William  H.  Aspinwall  and  Charles  H. 
Marshall,  for  the  purpose  of  making  with  them 
preliminary  arrangements  for  the  voyage. 

Mr.  Marshall  declined  to  aid  me,  upon  the 
ground  that  the  attempt  to  relieve  Fort  Sumter 
would  kill  the  proposed  loan  and  bring  on  civil 
war,  and  that  the  people  had  made  up  their 
minds  to  abandon  Sumter,  and  make  the  stand 
upon  Fort  Pickens. 

On  the  second  of  April,  I  had  not  received  the 
written  authority  which  I  expected  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, therefore  I  returned  to  Washington. 

Delays,  which  belong  to  the  secret  history  of 
this  period,  prevented  a  decision  until  the  after- 
noon of  the  fourth  of  April,  when  the  President 
sent  for  me,  and  said  that  he  had  decided  to  let 
the  expedition  go,  and  that  a  messenger  from  him- 
self would  be  sent  to  the  authorities  of  Charles- 
ton, before  I  could  possibly  get  there,  to  noti- 
fy them  that  no  troops  would  be  thrown  into 
Sumter  if  provisions  were  allowed  peacefully  to 
be  sent  to  the  garrison.  I  mentioned  to  the 
President  that,  by  the  time  I  should  arrive  at 
New-York,  I  would  have  but  nine  days  in  which 
to  charter  and  provision  the  vessels,  and  reach 
the  destined  point,  six  hundred  and  thirty-two 
miles  distant.  He  answered  :  I  should  best  ful- 
fil my  duty  to  my  country  to  make  the  attempt. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  had  in  commission, 
in  the  Atlantic  waters  of  the  United  States,  only 
the  Powhatan,  the  Pocahontas,  and  Pawnee  ;  all 
these  he  placed  at  my  disposal,  as  well  as  the 
revenue  steamer  Harriet  Lane,  and  directed  me 
to  give  all  the  necessary  orders.  The  Powhatan, 
which  had  recently  returned  and  gone  out  of 
commission,  was  added  to  the  force  I  designated, 
to  enable  me  to  have  her  fine  boats  and  crew  for 
landing  the  supplies. 

I  suggested  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
place  Commodore  Stringham  in  command  of  the 
naval  force,  but  upon  consulting  with  that  dis- 
tinguished officer,  he  considered  it  to  be  too  late 
to  be  successful,  and  likely  to  ruin  the  reputation 
of  the  officer  who  undertook  it  then. 

I  arrived  at  New-York  on  the  fifth  of  April, 
engaged  the  steamer  Baltic  of  Mr.  Aspinwall, 
who  used  every  possible  exertion  to  get  her 
ready  for  sea,  and  delivered  confidential  orders, 
embracing  all  my  wants,  to  Colonel  H.  L.  Scott, 
aid  to  the  General  in  Chief,  and  Colonel  D.  D. 
Tompkins,  Quartermaster. 

Colonel  Scott  ridiculed  the  idea  of  Govern- 
ment relieving  Fort  Sumter,  and  by  his  indiffer- 
ence and  delay,  half  a  day  of  precious  time  was 
lost.  The  recruits  that  he  finally  furnished  to 
me  were  totally  unfit  to  be  thrown  into  a  fort 
likely  to  be  attacked  by  the  rebels. 

I  placed  the  hiring  of  three  tugs  in  the  hands 
of  Russell  Sturges,  who  labored  very  energeti- 
cally, but  he  found  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
from  the  owners,  tugs  to  go  to  sea.  Finally, 
three  were  promised  at  exorbitant  rates,  namely, 
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the  Yankee,  which  I  fitted  to  throw  hot  water, 
the  Uncle  Ben,  and  the  Freeborn.  The  question 
of  supplies  introduced  me  to  Major  Eaton,  of 
the  Commissary  Department,  who  thanked  God 
that  an  attempt  was  to  be  made  to  relieve  Major 
Anderson's  command,  and  from  the  energetic 
and  enthusiastic  cooperation  of  this  officer,  the 
expedition  was  immediately  provisioned  for  all 
contingencies. 

The  frigate  Powhatan,  Captain  Mercer,  sailed 
on  the  sixth  of  April,  1861 ;  the  Pawnee,  Com- 
mander Rowan,  on  the  ninth ;  the  Pocahontas, 
Captain  Gillis,  on  the  tenth ;  the  Harriet  Lane, 
Captain  Faunce,  on  the  eighth ;  the  tug  Uncle 
Ben  on  the  seventh  ;  the  tug  Yankee  on  the 
eighth  ;  and  the  Baltic,  Captain' Fletcher,  dropped 
down  to  Sandy  Hook  on  the  evening  of  the  eighth, 
and  went  to  sea  at  eight  a.m.  of  the  ninth. 

The  officers  of  the  army  who  accompanied  the 
military  force  were,  First  Lieutenant  Edward  Mc 
K.  Hudson,  First  Lieutenant  Robert  0.  Tyler, 
and  First  Lieutenant  C.  W.  Thomas. 

Soon  after  leaving  Sandy  Hook,  a  heavy  gale 
of  wind  set  in,  which  continued  during  the  whole 
passage.  At  three  a.m.  of  the  twelfth,  we  reach- 
ed the  rendezvous  off  Charleston,  and  communi- 
cated with  the  Harriet  Lane,  the  only  vessel 
which  had  arrived.  At  six  a.m.,  the  Pawn^ 
was  seen  standing  in  ;  I  boarded  her,  and  in- 
formed her  commander  of  my  orders  to  offer 
to  send  in  provisions,  and  asked  him  to  stand 
in  to  the  bar  with  me.  He  replied  that  his  or- 
ders required  him  to  remain  ten  miles  east  of 
the  light,  and  await  the  Powhatan,  and  that  he 
was  not  going  in  there  to  inaugurate  civil  war. 
I  then  stood  in  toward  the  bar,  followed  by  the 
Harriet  Lane,  Captain  Faunce,  who  cheerfully 
accompanied  me. 

As  we  neared  the  land,  heavy  guns  were 
heard,  and  the  smoke  and  shells  from  the  bat- 
teries, which  had  just  opened  fire  upon  Sumter, 
were  distinctly  visible. 

I  immediately  stood  out  to  inform  Captain 
Rowan,  of  the  Pawnee,  but  met  him  coming  in. 
He  hailed  me,  and  asked  for  a  pilot,  declaring 
his  intention  of  standing  into  the  harbor,  and 
sharing  the  fate  of  his  brethren  of  the  army.  I 
went  on  board  and  informed  him  that  I  would 
answer  for  it ;  that  the  Government  did  not  ex- 
pect any  such  gallant  sacrifice,  having  settled  ma- 
turely upon  the  policy  indicated  in  the  instruc- 
tions to  Captain  Mercer  and  myself.  No  other 
naval  vessels  arrived  during  this  day ;  but  the 
steamer  Nashville,  from  New-York,  and  a  num- 
ber of  merchant-vessels,  reached  the  bar,  and 
awaited  the  result  of  the  bombardment,  giving 
indications  to  those  inside  of  a  large  naval  fleet 
off  the  harbor.  The  weather  continued  very 
bad,  with  a  heavy  sea ;  neither  the  Pawnee  nor 
Harriet  Lane  had  boats  or  men  to  carry  in  sup- 
plies ;  feeling  sure  that  the  Powhatan  would 
arrive  during  the  night,  as  she  had  sailed  from 
New-York  two  days  before  us,  I  stood  out  to 
the  appointed  rendezvous,  and  made  signals  all 
night.  The  morning  of  the  thirteenth  was  thick 
and  foggy,  with  a  very  heavy  ground-swell.    The 


Baltic,  feeling  her  way  in,  ran  ashore  on  Rattle- 
snake Shoal,  but  soon  got  off  without  damage. 
On  account  of  the  very  heavy  swell,  she  was 
obliged  to  anchor  in  deep  water,  several  miles 
outside  of  the  Pawnee  and  Harriet  Lane. 

Lieutenant  Robert  0.  Tyler,  an  officer  of 
very  great  zeal  and  fidelity,  though  suffering 
from  sea-sickness,  as  were  most  of  the  recruits, 
organized  a  boat's  crew,  and  exercised  them, 
notwithstanding  the  heavy  sea,  for  the  purpose 
of  having  at  least  one  boat,  in  the  absence  of 
the  Powhatan's,  to  reach  Fort  Sumter.  At 
eight  a.m.,  I  took  this  boat,  and  in  company 
with  Lieutenant  Hudson,  pulled  in  to  the  Paw- 
nee. As  we  approached  that  vessel,  a  great  vol- 
ume of  black  smoke  issued  from  Fort  Sumter, 
through  which  the  flash  of  Major  Anderson's 
guns  still  replied  to  the  rebel  fire.  The  quarters 
of  the  Fort  were  on  fire,  and  most  of  our  mili- 
tary and  navy  officers  believed  the  smoke  to 
proceed  from  an  attempt  to  smoke  out  the  gar- 
rison with  me-rafts. 

As  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  officers  that  no 
boats  with  any  load  in  them  could  have  reached 
Sumter  in  this  heavy  sea,  and  no  tug-boats  had 
arrived,  it  was  proposed  to  capture  a  schooner 
near  us,  loaded  with  ice,  which  was  done,  and 
preparations  at  once  commenced  to  fit  her  out, 
and  load  her  for  entering  the  harbor  the  follow- 
ing night.  I  now  learned,  for  the  first  time, 
that  Captain  Rowan  had  received  a  note  from 
Captain  Mercer,  of  the  Powhatan,  dated  at 
New-York,  the  sixth,  the  day  he  sailed,  stating 
that  the  Powhatan  was  detached,  by  order  of 
superior  authority,  from  the  duty  to  which  she 
was  assigned  off  Charleston,  and  had  sailed  for 
another  destination.  I  left  New- York  two  days 
afterward  without  any  intimation  of  this  change. 

At  two  p.m.,  the  Pocahontas  arrived,  and  at 
half-past  two  the  flag  of  Sumter  was  shot  away, 
and  not  again  raised. 

A  flag  of  truce  was  sent  in  by  Captain  Gillis, 
and  arrangements  made  to  place  Major  Anderson 
and  his  command  on  board  the  Baltic  to  return 
North. 

The  Fort  was  evacuated  Sunday,  the  fourteenth 
of  April.  Monday,  the  fifteenth,  the  steamer  Isa- 
bel took  the  garrison  outside  to  the  steamer  Bal- 
tic, which  left  that  evening  direct  for  New- York, 
where  she  arrived  the  forenoon  of  the  eighteenth 
instant. 

My  plan  for  supplying  Fort  Sumter  required 
three  hundred  sailors,  a  full  supply  of  armed 
launches,  and  three  tugs. 

The  Powhatan  carried  the  sailors  and  launches, 
and  when  this  vessel  was  about  to  leave,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
two  officers,  Lieutenant  D.  D.  Porter,  United 
States  Navy,  and  Captain  M.  C.  Meigs,  United 
States  Engineers,  presented  themselves  on  board 
with  an  order  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  authorizing  the  former  to  take  any  vessel 
whatever  in  commission  and  proceed  immediately 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  order  did  not  pass 
through  the  Navy  Department,  and  was  unknown 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  when  signed 
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by  the  President,  he  was  not  conscious  that  his 
signature  would  deprive  me  of  the  means  to  ac- 
complish an  object  which  he  held  to  be  of  vital 
importance. 

In  a  letter  from  him,  which  is  annexed,  he 
hastened  to  affirm  that  "  the  attempt"  to  provi- 
sion Fort  Sumter  had  advanced  the  cause  of  the 
country. 

The  tug  Freeborn  was  not  permitted  to  leave 
New-York.  The  tug  Uncle  Ben  was  driven  into 
Wilmington  by  the  violence  of  the  gale,  and 
subsequently  captured  by  the  rebels.  The  tug 
Yankee  reached  Charleston  bar  a  few  hours  after 
the  Baltic  had  left  with  Major  Anderson's  com- 
mand on  board. 

The  communications  between  New- York  and 
"Washington  having  been  severed,  I  applied  to 
Mr.  Aspinwall  to  obtain  for  me  a  small  steamer 
with  arms  and  ammunition  to  enable  me  to  reach 
the  Chesapeake  Bay,  where  I  judged  that  armed 
steamers  were  very  essential.  This,  gentleman 
applied  to  Mr.  William  B.  Astor^'who  very 
generously  gave  him  a  check  for  five  thousand 
dollars.  With  this  he  procured  the  tug  Yankee, 
and  persuaded  Commodore  Breese,  commandant 
of  the  New-York  Navy-Yard,  to  arm  and  fit  her 
out ;  and  having  received  from  that  officer  an  ap- 
pointment as  Acting  Lieutenant  in  the  Navy,  I 
left  on  the  twenty-sixth  for  Hampton  Roads, 
where  I  reported  to  Commodore  Pendergrast,  of 
the  Cumberland. 

The  services  of  the  Yankee  not  being  required 
at  this  point,  I  proceeded  to  Annapolis,  and  offer- 
ed my  vessel  to  General  Butler,  who  was  about 
opening  communications  with  Washington.  The 
General  gratefully  received  the  steamer,  and  sent 
me  through  to  the  capital  to  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  immediately  afterward  I  received  an 
appointment  in  the  Navy  Department. 

Annexed  are  copies  of  orders  and  letters  re- 
lating to  the  narrative  which  I  have  submitted. 
Very  respectfully  )'-ours, 

G.  V.  Fox, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
February  8, 1861. 

Lieutenant- General  Winjield  Scott,  United  States 

Army : 

Sir  :  The  proposition  which  I  had  the  honor  to 
submit  to  you  fully,  in  person,  is  herewith  pre- 
sented in  writing.  Lieutenant  Hall  and  myself 
have  had  several  free  conferences,  and  if  he  is 
permitted  by  the  South-Carolina  authorities  to 
reenter  Fort  Sumter,  Major  Anderson  will  com- 
prehend the  plan  for  his  relief.  I  consider  my- 
self very  fortunate  in  having  proposed  a  project 
which  meets  the  approval  of  the  General-in-Chief, 
and  I  ask  no  reward  but  the  entire  conduct  of 
the  part,  exclusive  of  the  armed  vessels.  The 
commander  of  these  should  be  ordered  to  coop- 
erate with  me  by  affording  protection  and  de- 
stroying their  naval  preparations  near  the  bar, 
leaving  to  me,  as  the  author  of  the  plan,  the  act- 
ual operations  of  relief. 

I  suggest  that  the  Pawnee  be  immediately  sent 
to  the  Delaware  breakwater  to  await  orders,  the 
Harriet  Lane  to  be  ready  for  sea,  and  some  ar- 


rangement entered  into  by  which  the  requisite 
steamer  and  tugs  should  be  engaged,  at  least  so 
far  as  not  to  excite  suspicion.  I  should  prefer  one 
of  the  Collins  steamers.  They  are  now  being 
prepared  for  sea,  and  are  of  such  a  size  and  pow- 
er as  to  be  able  fearlessly  to  run  down  any  ves- 
sels which  might  attempt  to  capture  us  outside 
by  coup  de  main.  I  could  quietly  engage  one  and 
have  her  ready  to  start  on  twenty-four  hours'  no- 
tice, without  exciting  suspicion.  I  shall  leave  for 
New-York  at  three  p.m.,  and  any  communications 
previous  will  find  me  at  Judge  Blair's.  If  the 
Pawnee's  pivot-gun  is  landed,  it  should  certainly 
be  remounted.        Very  respectfully,  etc., 

G.  V.  Fox. 

Headquarters  of  the  Army,  J 

Washington,  March  19, 1861.  j 

Dear  Sir:  In  accordance  with  the  request 
con  tained  in  a  note  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
me,  of  which  I  annex  a  copy,  I  request  that  you 
will  have  the  goodness  to  proceed  to  Charleston, 
S.  C,  and  obtain  permission,  "if  necessary,"  to 
visit  Fort  Sumter,  in  order  to  enable  you  to  com- 
ply with  the  wish  expressed  in  the  Secretary's 
note.  Please,  on  your  return,  to  report  accord- 
ingly. I  remain  yours,  etc., 

G.  V.  Fox,  Esq.  Winfield  Scott. 

0  Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  j 

April  1, 1861.  S 

Lieutenant  D.  D.  Porter  will  take  command 
of  the  steamer  Powhatan,  or  any  other  United 
States  steamer  ready  for  sea  which  he  may  deem 
most  fit  for  the  service  to  which  he  has  been  as- 
signed by  confidential  instructions  of  this  date. 

All  officers  are  commanded  to  afford  him  all 
such  facilities  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  get- 
ting to  sea  as  soon  as  possible. 

He  will  select  the  officers  to  accompany  him. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Recommended. 

William  H.  Seward. 

Executive  Mansion,  April  1, 1861. 

Lieutenant  D.  D.  Porter,  United  States  Navy  : 

Sir  :  You  will  proceed  to  New- York,  and  with 
the  least  possible  delay,  a'ssuming  command  of 
any  naval  steamer  available,  proceed  to  Pensacola 
harbor,  and  at  any  cost  or  risk  prevent  any  ex- 
pedition from  the  main  land  reaching  Fort  Pick- 
ens or  Santa  Rosa  Island. 

You  will  exhibit  this  order  to  any  naval  officer 
at  Pensacola,  if  you  deem  it  necessary,  after  you 
have  established  yourself  within  the  harbor,  and 
will  request  cooperation  by  the  entrance  of  at 
least  one  other  steamer. 

This  order,  its  object,  and  your  destination  will 
be  communicated  to  no  person  whatever  until 
you  reach  the  harbor  of  Pensacola. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Recommended. 

William  H.  Seward. 

Washington,  Executive  Mansion,  ) 
April  1, 1861.  f 

All  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  to  whom 
this  order  may  be  exhibited  will  aid  by  every 
means  in  their  power  the  expedition  under  the 
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command  of  Colonel  Harvey  Brown,  supplying 
him  with  men  and  material,  and  cooperating  with 
him  as  he  may  desire.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

A  true  copy. 

M.  C.  Meigs,  • 

Captain  of  Engineers,  Chief  Engineer  of  said  Expedition. 

Confidential.  Washington  City,  April  2, 1861. 

Sir  :  Circumstances  render  it  necessary  to  place 
in  command  of  your  ship  (and  for  a  special  pur- 
pose) an  officer  who  is  fully  informed  and  in- 
structed in  relation  to  the  wishes  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  you  will  therefore  consider  yourself 
detached.  But  in  taking  this  step,  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  in  the  least  reflect  upon  your  effi- 
ciency or  patriotism  ;  on  the  contrary,  have  the 
fullest  confidence  in  your  ability  to  perform  any 
duty  required  of  you.  Hoping  soon  to  be  able 
to  give  you  a  better  command  than  the  one  you 
now  enjoy,  and  trusting  that  you  will  have  full 
confidence  in  the  disposition  of  the  Government 
toward  you,  I  remain,  etc., 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Captain  S.  Mercer, 

United  States  Navy. 

A  true  copy. 
M.  C.  Meigs, 

Captain  of  Engineers,  Chief  Engineer  of  Expedition  of  Colonel 
Brown. 

War  Department,  Adjutant-General's  Office,  |    " 
Wednesday,  April  4,  1861.  J 

Sir  :  By  direction  of  the  War  Department,  you 
will  charter  such  vessels  as  Captain  G.  V.  fox, 
the  bearer  of  this,  may  designate,  for  such  times 
and  with  such  supplies  as  he  may  indicate. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  serv- 
ant, L.  TnoMAs, 

Adjutant-General. 

Colonel  D.  D.  Tompkins, 

Assistant  Quartermaster-General,  New- York,  N.  Y. 

Headquarters  of  the  Army,  | 
Confidential.  Washington,  April  4, 1861.  J 

Sir  :  This  letter  will  be  handed  to  you  by  Cap- 
tain G.  V.  Fox,  ex-officer  of  the  navy,  and  a  gen- 
tleman of  high  standing,  as  well  as  possessed  of 
extraordinary  nautical  ability.  He  is  charged  by 
high  authority  here  with  the  command  of  an  ex- 
pedition (under  cover  of  certain  ships  of  war) 
whose  object  is  to  reenforce  Fort  Sumter.  To 
embark  with  Captain  Fox,  you  will  cause  a  de- 
tachment of  recruits,  say  about  two  hundred,  to 
be  immediately  organized  at  Fort  Columbus,  with 
a  competent  number  of  officers,  army  ammuni- 
tion, and  subsistence ;  a  large  surplus  of  the  lat- 
ter, indeed,  as  great  as  the  vessels  of  the  expedi- 
tion will  take,  with  other  necessaries,  will  be 
needed  for  the  augmented  garrison  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter. The  subsistence  and  other  supplies  should 
be  assorted  like  those  which  were  provided  by 
you  and  Captain  Ward,  of  the  navy,  for  a  former 
expedition. 

Consult  Captain  Fox  and  Major  Eaton  on  the 
subject,  and  give  all  necessary  orders,  in  my 
name,  to  fit  out  the  expedition,  except  that  the 
hiring  the  vessels  will  be  left  to  others. 

Some  fuel  must  be  shipped.  Oil,  artillery  im- 
plements, fuses,  cordage,  slow  match,  mechanical 


levers,  and  guns,  etc.,  etc.,  should  also  be  put  on 
board. 

Consult  also,  if  necessary,  (confidentially,)  Col- 
onel Tompkins  and  Major  Thornton.  Respectful- 
ly yours,  Winfield  Scott. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  L.  Scott, 

Aid-de-Camp,  etc.,  etc. 

War  Department,  Washington,  I 
April  4, 1861.  J" 

Sir  :  It  having  been  decided  to  succor  Fort 
Sumter,  you  have  been  selected  for  this  import- 
ant duty.  Accordingly,  you  will  take  charge 
of  the  transports  in  New-York  having  the 
troops  and  supplies  on  board  to  the  entrance 
of  Charleston  harbor,  and  endeavor,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  deliver  the  subsistence.  If  you  are 
opposed  in  this,  you  are  directed  to  report  the 
fact  to  the  senior  naval  officer  off  the  harbor, 
who  will  be  instructed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  use  his  entire  force  to  open  a  passage, 
when  you  will,  if  possible,  effect  an  entrance  and 
place  both  the  troops  and  supplies  in  Fort  Sum- 
ter. I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant,  Simon  Cameron, 

Secretary  of  War. 

Captain  G.  V.  Fox, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Navy  Department,  April  5, 1861. 

Captain  Samuel  Mercer,  Commanding  United 
States  Steamer  Powhatan,  JSfeto-  York  : 
The  United  States  steamers  Powhatan,  Pawnee, 
Pocahontas,  and  Harriet  Lane  will  compose  a 
naval  force  under  your  command,  to  be  sent  to 
the  vicinity  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  in  carrying  out  the  objects  of  an  expe- 
dition of  which  the  War  Department  has  charge. 
The  primary  object  of  the  expedition  is  to  pro- 
vision Fort  Sumter,  for  which  purpose  the  War 
Department  will  furnish  the  necessary  transports. 
Should  the  authorities  of  Charleston  permit  the 
Fort  to  be  supplied,  no  further  particular  service 
will  be  required  of  the  force  under  your  command ; 
and  after  being  satisfied  that  supplies  have  been 
received  at  the  Fort,  the  Powhatan,  Pocahontas, 
and  Harriet  Lane  will  return  to  New- York,  and 
the  Pawnee  to  Washington. 

Should  the  authorities  at  Charleston,  however, 
refuse  to  permit,  or  attempt  to  prevent  the  vessel 
or  vessels  having  supplies  on  board  from  enter- 
ing the  harbor,  or  from  peaceably  proceeding  to 
Fort  Sumter,  you  will  protect  the  transports  or 
boats  of  the  expedition  in  the  object  of  their  mis- 
sion, disposing  of  your  force  in  such  manner  as  to 
open  the  way  for  their  ingress,  and  afford,  so  far 
as  practicable,  security  to  the  men  and  boats, 
and  repelling  by  force,  if  necessary,  all  obstruc- 
tions toward  provisioning  the  Fort  and  reenforc- 
ing  it ;  for  in  case  of  a  resistance  to  the  peaceable 
primary  object  of  the  expedition,  a  reenforcement 
of  the  garrison  will  also  be  attempted.  These 
purposes  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
War  Department,  wThich  has  charge  of  the  expe- 
dition. The  expedition  has  been  intrusted  to 
Captain  G.  V.  Fox,  with  whom  you  will  put  your- 
self in  communication  and  cooperate  with  him  to 
accomplish  and  carry  into  effect  its  object. 
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You  will  leave  New-York  with  the  Powhatan 
in  time  to  be  off  Charleston  bar,  ten  miles  dis- 
tant from  and  due  east  of  the  lighthouse,  on  the 
morning  of  the  eleventh  instant,  there  to  await 
the  arrival  of  the  transport  or  transports  with 
troops  and  stores.  The  Pawnee  and  Pocahontas 
will  be  ordered  to  join  you  there  at  the  time  men- 
tioned, and  also  the  Harriet  Lane,  which  latter 
vessel  has  been  placed  under  the  control  of  this 
department  for  this  service. 

On  the  termination  of  the  expedition,  whether 
it  be  peaceable  or  otherwise,  the  several  vessels 
under  your  command  will  return  to  the  respect- 
ive ports,  as  above  directed,  unless  some  unfore- 
seen circumstance  should  prevent. 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Navy  Department,  April  5, 1861. 
Commander  J.  P.   Gillis,  Commanding   United 
States  Steamer  Pocahontas,  Norfolk,  Va.  : 
Sir  :  You  will  proceed  to  sea  with  the  Poca- 
hontas, and  on  the  morning  of  the  eleventh  in- 
stant, appear  off  Charleston  bar,  ten  miles  dis- 
tant from  and  due  east  of  the  lighthouse,  where 
you  will  report  to  Captain  Samuel  Mercer,  of  the 
Powhatan,  for  special  service.     Should  he  not  be 
there,  you  will  await  his  arrival. 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  obodient  servant, 
Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Navy  Department,  April  5, 1861. 
Commander  S.  C.  Bowan,  Commanding  United 
States  Steamer  Pawnee,  Norfolk,  Va  : 
Sir  :  After  the  Pawnee  shall  have  been  provi- 
sioned at  Norfolk,  you  will  proceed  with  her  to 
sea,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  eleventh  instant, 
appear  off  Charleston  bar,  ten  miles  distant  from 
and  due  east  of  the  lighthouse,  where  you  will 
report  to  Captain  Samuel  Mercer,  of  the  Pow- 
hatan, for  special  service.  Should  he  not  be 
there,  you  will  await  his  arrival. 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Navy  Department,  April  5, 1861. 
Captain  Faunce,  Commander  of  United  States 
Revenue  Steamer  Harriet  Lane,  New-  Yorlc  : 
Sir  :  The  revenue  steamer  Harriet  Lane  hav- 
ing been  temporarily  placed  under  the  orders  of 
this  department,  you  will  proceed  with  her  from 
New-York  in  time  to  appear  off  Charleston  bar, 
ten  miles  distant  from  and  due  east  of  the  light- 
house, on  the  morning  of  the  eleventh  instant, 
where  you  will  report  to  Captain  Samuel  Mercer, 
of  the  Powhatan,  for  special  service.     Should  he 
not  be  there,  you  will  await  his  arrival. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Navy  Department,  April  5, 1861. 

Captain  John  Faunce,  Commander  of  Steamer 

Harriet  Lane : 

Sir  :  The  Harriet  Lane,  under  your  command, 
having  been  detached  from  the  collection-district 


of  New-York,  and  assigned  to  duty  under  the 
Navy  Department,  you  are  hereby  instructed  to 
proceed  to  within  ten  miles  due  east  from  and  off 
Charleston  lighthouse,  where  you  will  report  to 
Captain  Mercer,  of  the  Powhatan,  for  duty,  on  the 
morning  of  the  eleventh  instant ;  and  should  he 
not  be  there,  you  will  wait  a  reasonable  time  for 
his  arrival.  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  1, 1861. 
Captain  G.  V.  Fox: 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  sincerely  regret  that  the  fail- 
ure of  the  late  attempt  to  provision  Fort  Sumter 
should  be  the  source  of  any  annoyance  to  you. 

The  practicability  of  your  plan  was  not,  in  fact, 
brought  to  a  test. 

By  reason  of  a  gale  well  known  in  advance  to 
be  possible,  and  not  improbable,,  the  tugs,  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  plan,  never  reached  the  ground, 
while,  by  an  accident,  for  which  you  were  in  no 
wise  responsible,  and  possibly  L,  to  some  extent, 
was,  you  were  deprived  of  a  war  vessel,  with  her 
men,  which  you  deemed  of  great  importance  to 
the  enterprise. 

I  most  cheerfully  and  truly  declare  that  the 
failure  of  the  undertaking  has  not  lowered  you  a 
particle,  while  the  qualities  you  developed  in  the 
effort  have  greatly  heightened  you  in  my  estima- 
tion. 

For  a  daring  and  dangerous  enterprise  of  a 
similar  character,  you  would,  to-day,  be  the  man, 
of  all  my  acquaintances,  whom  I  would  select. 
You  and  I  both  anticipated  that  the  cause  of  the 
country  would  be  advanced  by  making  the  at- 
tempt to  provision  Fort  Sumter,  even  if  it  should 
fail ;  and  it  is  no  small  consolation  now  to  feel 
that  our  anticipation  is  justified  by  the  result. 
Very  truly  your  friend,  A.  Lincoln. 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  1, 1861. 
Telegram.  Received  at  Brooklyn  4.10  p.m. 

To  Commodore  S.  L.  Breese,  Navy  -  Yard : 

The  department  revokes  its  orders  for  the  de- 
tachment of  the  officers  of  the  Powhatan  and 
the  transfer  and  discharge  of  her  crew.  Hold 
her  in  readiness  for  sea  service. 

Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  Navy. 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  1,  1861. 
Telegram.  Received  at  Brooklyn  6.50  p.m. 

To  the  Commandant  of  the  Navy  -  Yard  : 

Fit  out  the  Powhatan  to  go  to  sea  at  the  earli- 
est possible  moment,  under  sealed  orders.  Orders 
by  a  confidential  messenger  go  forward  to-mor- 
row. Abraham  Lincoln. 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  1, 1861. 
Telegram.  Received  at  Brooklyn  6.50  p.m. 

To  Commandant  Navy  -  Yard  : 

Fit  out  Powhatan  to  go  to  sea  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  Navy. 
Navy-Yard,  New- York,  April  2, 1861. 
Sir  :  I  send  you  a  copy  of  a  telegram  which  I  sent 
from  the  telegraph  office  at  half-past  eight  o'clock 
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last  evening,  in  reply  to  orders  by  telegraph  from 
the  department,  revoking  the  orders  for  putting 
the  Powhatan  out  of  commission.  These  orders 
were  received  at  seven  p.m.,  while  the  previous 
order  to  lay  up  the  ship  and  discharge  her  crew, 
had  been  executed  at  two  p.m.,  so  far  as  to  trans- 
fer the  crew  to  the  North- Carolina,  and  to  give 
Captain   Mercer   the  leaves  of  absence  for  the 

officers 

Andrew  H.  Foote, 

For  Commandant. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Telegram.  Dated  Brooklyn,  April  1, 1861. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy : 

The  Powhatan,  after  landing  her  stores,  went 
out  of  commission  at  two  o'clock.  Crew  on  board 
of  the  North  Carolina ;  officers  mostly  left  with 
their  leave  of  absence.  I  shall,  agreeably  to  the 
last  orders,  refit  the  Powhatan  for  sea  with 
quickest  despatch.  As  there  will  be  but  few 
men  left  not  wanted  for  the  Powhatan,  I  shall 
not  send  the  men  to  Norfolk  in  the  chartered 
steamer,  but  remain  ready  to  send  them  in  the 
Harriet  Lane,  if  so  ordered. 

A.  H.  Foote, 

•  For  Commandant. 


Doc.  3. 


EXPEDITION  UP  WHITE    RIVER. 

REPORT    OF   COLONEL    ANDREWS. 

Headquarters  Post  of  Little  Rock,  ) 
k  Saturday  Evening,  April  2,  1864.      ) 

General  :  In  compliance  with  General  Orders 
No.  169,  War  Department,  October  twenty-sev- 
enth, 1862,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  result 
of  an  engagement  at  Fitzhugh's  woods,  six  miles 
above  Augusta,  on  White  River,  with  the  forces 
under  Brigadier-General  McCrae. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  last,  March  thirtieth, 
at  half-past  four  o'clock  p.m.,  I  received  orders 
from  Brigadier-General  Kimball  to  proceed  on  an 
expedition  up  White  River.  At  seven  o'clock 
that  evening,  I  left  Little  Rock  with  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Third  regiment  Minnesota  volunteer 
infantry,  (veterans,)  Major  E.  W.  Foster  com- 
manding, consisting  of  companies  B,  C,  E,  G,  H, 
and  I,  numbering  one  hundred  and  eighty-six, 
and  proceeded  to  Duvall's  Bluff  by  railroad.  We 
reached  there  at  twenty  minutes  past  four  the 
next  morning,  and  found  the  steamer  Dove,  Cap- 
tain Erwin,  in  readiness  to  move.  A  detachment 
from  the  Eighth  Missouri  cavalry  at  that  post, 
numbering  forty-five  men,  under  command  of 
Captain  J.  L.  Matthews,  reported  to  me  on  the 
boat  at  twenty  minutes  past  six,  and  we  imme- 
diately put  off  up  the  river. 

The  gunboat  Covington  proceeded  with  us  by 
the  mutual  wish  of  the  captain  of  the  transport 
and  of  Lieutenant  G.  P.  Lord,  commanding  the 
gunboat. 

After  getting  some  distance  up  the  river,  we 
took  the  precaution  to  bring  on  board  and  detain 
any  persons  lurking  about  the  shore  whom  we 
suspected  would  carry  intelligence  into  the  coun- 


try of  our  approach ;  and  in  this  way  I  gained 
more  or  less  valuable  information,  and  also  the 
services  of  a  good  guide. 

We  arrived  at  Gregory's  Landing,  Jackson 
County,  at  dusk,  and  having  learned  that  one  of 
the  camps  of  McCrae's  men  was  four  miles  back 
of  that  landing,  on  Straight  Lake,  I  ventured  to 
move  out  there  to  surprise  it.  The  evening  was 
rainy  and  extremely  dark,  but  my  guides  knew 
the  road  perfectly,  and  my  patrols  moved  forward 
so  carefully,  there  could  be  no  possibility  of  an 
ambush.  Three  miles  from  the  river  was  a  bayou 
(Cache)  difficult  even  for  cavalry  to  ford,  but  the 
detachment  of  cavalry  crossed  it  without  acci- 
dent, and  suddenly  surrounded  the  farm-house 
near  by,  and  as  quickly  threw  out  pickets.  The 
information  received,  however,  was  that  the  camp 
had  been  abandoned  early  that  morning.  The 
cavalry  then  recrossld  the  bayou,  and  we  re- 
turned to  the  transport,  arriving  on  board  at  ten 
o'clock. 

I  gave  orders  for  my  command  to  have  break- 
fast by  five  o'clock  next  morning,  and  the  trans- 
port moved  on  up  to  Augusta.  At  five  o'clock, 
therefore,  yesterday  morning,  (April  first,)  we 
landed  at  Augusta,  a  small  but  pleasantly  situ- 
ated village,  and  immediately  had  it  surrounded 
by  pickets,  and  had  citizens  and  colored  men 
brought  on  board,  that  I  might  ascertain  the 
number  and  whereabouts  of  McCrae's  forces.  I 
learned  that  for  a  few  days  past  his  forces  had 
been  concentrating,  that  two  or  three  days  pre- 
viously they  had  moved  toward  Jacksonport,  that 
they  had  returned,  and  that  the  principal  camp 
was  at  Antony's,  said  to  be  seven  miles  distant 
on  the  Jacksonport  road.  I  then  ordered  my 
small  command  to  land,  leaving  a  guard  on  board 
the  transport,  and  proceeded  up  the  Jacksonport 
road.  It  was  about  six  o'clock  when  we  moved 
from  Augusta.  We  had  scarcely  got  a  mile  and 
a  half  out  of  town  when  our  advanced-guard  en- 
countered a  small  party  of  the  enemy,  and  pur- 
sued and  charged  them  two  miles,  and  captured 
two  prisoners.  Coming  then  to  the  fork  of  two 
roads,  the  cavalry  waited  for  the  infantry  to  come 
up.  It  was  at  this  point  that  we  met  Ruther- 
ford's company,  and  drove  it  into  the  woods  on 
a  road  leading  to  the  right.  We  then  continued 
the  march  on  the  Jacksonport  road,  keeping  out 
for  some  distance  flankers  and  patrols. 

''  At  the  ba}rou,  some  six  miles  from  Augusta, 
our  advanced-guard  came  upon  a  small  party  of 
mounted  men,  who,  after  one  shot  being  fired  at 
them,  turned  and  fled.  At  the  next  farm-house 
we  reached,  we  learned  that  General  McCrae  wras 
one  of  the  party.  This  fact  I  discovered  very 
soon,  and  immediately  ordered  the  cavalry  de- 
tachment to  pursue  at  their  utmost  speed,  which 
was  done.  It  appeared  that  he  turned  off  the 
Jacksonport  road  toward  McCoy's,  one  of  his 
places  of  resort,  to  which  place  Captain  Mat- 
thews pursued  him.     He,  however,  escaped. 

Beyond  Fitzhugh's,  we  came  upon  one  of  their 
camps,  which  appeared  to  have  been  suddenly 
abandoned,  and  where,  also,  we  found  and  ap- 
propriated, as  far  as  we  needed,  a  wagon-load  of 
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hams.  We  also  gained  some  information  at  al- 
most every  farm-house  concerning  the  movements 
and  locality  of  McCrae's  forces.  I  had  heard  his 
forces  estimated  variously  at  from  five  hundred 
to  one  thousand  five  hundred,  many  of  them, 
however,  being  poorly  armed  ;  and  I  had  learned 
at  Augusta  that  he  had  from  four  hundred  to  six 
hundred  men  near  Antony's.  The  farther,  how- 
ever, I  advanced,  the  more  his  force  in  any  one 
body  appeared  to  diminish,  and  the  less  appeared 
to  be  the  chance  for  a  fair  fight  with  them.  Af- 
ter, therefore,  reaching  a  point  twelve  miles  above 
Augusta,  and  meeting  no  force,  I  determined  to 
return  to  the  transport. 

After  a  rest,  it  being  half-past  twelve  o'clock, 
we  started  back.  At  half-past  one  o'clock,  as  we 
passed  the  road  leading  to  McCoy's,  a  party  of 
men  showed  themselves  in  the  road,  and  being, 
as  I  had  reason  to  believe,  a  decoy  to  draw  us 
into  an  ambuscade,  I  ordered  that  they  should 
not  be  pursued.  We  arrived  at  Fitzhugh's,  less 
than  a  mile  from  that  road,  and  were  resting, 
when  the  enemy  made  his  appearance  from  the 
direction  of  McCoy's,  advancing  in  line  in  a  field 
on  our  left,  and  commenced  charging  on  us.  I 
had  a  part  of  our  infantry  quickly  moved  against 
them,  which  checked  them,  and  by  a  volley-fire 
killed  and  dismounted  a  number  of  them.  The 
same  infantry  force  then  charged  on  them,  and, 
amid  the  loud  shouts  and  cheers  of  our  men, 
drove  them  back  into  the  woods  out  of  sight.  I 
then  increased  our  rear-guard,  resumed  the  march, 
and  proceeded  about  two  miles,  when  the  enemy 
came  upon  us  in  much  larger  force,  our  first  no- 
tice being  his  attack  on  our  rear-guard.  The 
place  can  perhaps  be  best  designated  as  Fitzhugh's 
woods,  and  was  almost  five  hundred  yards  north 
of  a  well-known  bayou  or  swamp.  On  the  east 
side  of  the  road  was  a  field  of  cultivated  land  on 
which  there  was  a  thin  body  of  dead  timber. 
West  of  the  road  was  heavy  timber,  with  more 
or  less  dead  logs  lying  about,  but  not  much  un- 
derbrush. 

It  was  immediately  apparent  that  the  enemy 
had  collected  all  his  forces,  and  meditated  our 
destruction.  His  lines  having  previously  been 
deployed,  moved  up  around  us  in  good  order, 
but  shouting  loudly,  and  seemed  almost  to  encir- 
cle us.  I  plainly  saw,  and  every  one  in  my  com- 
mand could  see*  that  we  were  greatly  outnum- 
bered, but  I  had  the  most  unfaltering  confidence 
in  the  unflinching  valor  and  superior  soldiership 
of  every  officer  and  man  of  my  small  party,  and 
I  believed  from  the  start  we  would  come  out  vic- 
torious. Our  line  was  immediately  deployed  as 
skirmishers,  the  men  cautioned  to  take  advantage 
of  every  shelter,  and  a  strong  company  was  held 
in  reserve.  The  cavalry  formed  on  the  left  and 
fought  dismounted.  The  fighting  commenced 
sharply,  the  enemy  being  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  us,  and  the  men  on  both  sides  uttering 
defiant  shouts.  Above  all  the  clamor,  we  could 
hear  the  loud  exhortations  of  their  chiefs  urging 
on  their  men  to  a  charge.  They  made  an  attempt, 
but  were  repulsed  and  charged  on  by  us.  The 
firing  was  the  sharpest  during  the  first  half-hour,  f 


and  during  this  time  my  horse  was  shot  under 
me.  We  could  see,  moreover,  that  every  move- 
ment of  the  enemy  was  thwarted  by  the  unerring 
fire  of  our  sharp-shooters.  We  were  damaging 
and  subduing  him  every  minute.  Still  we  were 
aware  that  we  were  fighting  experienced  and  dar- 
ing men,  Rutherford's  men  especially  being  well 
known  as  cool  fighters  and  good  marksmen.  They 
fought  dismounted. 

The  fight  had  lasted  an  hour,  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  a  part  of  the  enemy's  forces  were 
moving  around  to  our  right  at  difficult  range  for 
us,  with  the  evident  purpose  of  intercepting  our 
passage  across  the  bayou.  In  order  to  defeat 
that  purpose  and  to  get  a  somewhat  better  posi- 
tion, and  also  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  well  of 
water,  which  we  were  beginning  to  need,  I  de- 
termined to  withdraw  our  line  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  paces,  where  we  could  hold  the  bayou, 
and  also  have  the  protection  of  a  cluster  of  log 
buildings  and  some  fences.  The  greater  part  of 
ray  force  had  withdrawn  to  this  new  position  un- 
perceived  by  the  enemy.  When  he  discovered 
that  we  had  abandoned  our  first  line,  which  we 
had  stubbornly  held  during  the  hardest  of  the 
contest,  he  conjectured  we  were  retreating,  and 
rose  up  and  came  on  with  the  utmost  shouting 
and  clamor.  But  our  men,  who  were  already  in 
position,  calmly  waiting  their  approach,  poured 
forth  a  fire  more  damaging  and  deadly  than  they 
had  yet  suffered.  From  this  moment  they  seemed 
to  give  up  the  fight.  Yet  leaders  advanced,  and, 
with  language  plainly  heard  by  us,  vainly  en- 
deavored to  stimulate  their  men  to  a  desperate  * 
attack.  Two  or  three  of  their  leaders  were  picked 
off  by  our  men  while  making  such  brave  endea- 
vors. We  held  that  position  an  hour  and  a  half, 
during  which  time  our  men  maintained  a  cool 
and  effective  skirmish-fire. 

The  combat  had  now  lasted  two  hours  and  a 
half,  and  the  enemy  was  beaten.  To  guard,  how- 
ever, against  any  surprise  at  the  bayou,  the  cross- 
ing being  difficult,  and  it  appearing  also  that  it  had 
been  the  purpose  of  the  enemy  to  do  us  an  in- 
jury there,  I  caused  aline  of  sharp-shooters  to  be 
deplo3red,  concealed  on  both  flanks  of  the  cross- 
ing of  the  bayou  in  the  woods,  to  protect  our 
crossing  whenever  we  might  choose  to  move. 
This  was  promptly  attended  to  by  Major  Foster. 
Although  the  ford  of  the  bayou  is  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  yards  wide,  and  extremely 
difficult  to  cross  in  the  vicinity  of  an  enemy,  we 
made  the  passage  without  any  interference  or 
obstacle,  which  is  further  evidence  that  he  had 
been  thoroughly  whipped. 

We  then  moved  on  in  our  march  to  the  trans- 
port, a  distance  of  six  miles,  the  road  passing 
through  woods,  by  cross-roads  and  open  fields, 
where,  if  the  enemy  had  dared,  he  might  have 
chosen  his  position,  knowing,  as  he  well  did,  the 
country.  But  he  did  not  venture  near  us  again ; 
and  we  proceeded  into  Augusta  in  perfect  order, 
our  colors  flying,  and  the  men  singing,  "  Down 
with  the  traitor !"  and  arriving  in  front  of  the 
town,  we  halted  and  gave  three  cheers  for  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.     We  then  moved  aboard  the 
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transport,  and  started  on  our  return,  our  object 
having  in  the  main  been  accomplished. 

My  loss  was  in  the  infantry  seven  killed,  six- 
teen wounded,  and  four  wounded  and  missing. 
In  the  cavalry,  one  killed,  and  one  (a  recent  re- 
cruit) missing.  All  of  the  wounded  except  three 
will  be  fit  for  duty  in  a  few  days. 

I  cannot  accurately  judge  of  the  enemy's  loss, 
but  am  confident  it  exceeds  one  hundred  in 
killed  and  wounded,  including  the  loss  he  sus- 
tained in  his  first  ineffectual  charge.  I  also  cap- 
tured from  him  thirteen  prisoners,  including  one 
commissioned  officer  and  one  sergeant.  We  also 
took  a  number  of  good  horses,  and  brought  away 
several  freedmen. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  killed  and  wounded : 

Killed  :  Privates  Benjamin  Sanderson  and  Ole 
Hanson,  company  B  ;  private  Henry  W.  Farns- 
worth,  company  C ;  First  Sergeant  Corydon  D. 
Bevans,  and  private  Clark  D.  Harding,  company 
E ;  Corporal  George  H.  Peaslee,  company  H ; 
private  Washington  J.  Smith,  company  I. 

Wounded  and  missing :  Privates  George 
Brewer  and  William  Shearer,  company  B ;  pri- 
vate Andrew  Brigham,  company  G  ;  private  John 
Pope,  company  I. 

Wounded  :  Sergeant  Albert  G.  Hunt,  First  Ser- 
geant Henry  Durant,  Corporal  Edward  Frygang, 
and  private  William  F.  Ingham,  company  B.  ; 
Corporal  Lewis  Kimball,  and  privates  James  B. 
Chapin,  Henry  W.  Wallace,  and  Orin  Case,  com- 
pany C  ;  Corporals  Isaac  Laurer  and  Albert  G. 
Leach,  company  E ;  private  Albert  R.  Pierce, 
company  G ;  privates  Rollin  0.  Crawford  and 
John  Eaton,  company  H  ;  privates  Joseph  Mark- 
ling  and  Andrew  Clark,  company  I ;  Quarter- 
master Sergeant  Herman  D.  Pettibone. 

Seven  killed,  four  wounded  and  missing,  six- 
teen wounded.     Total  casualties,  twenty-seven. 

Eighth  cavalry,  Missouri  volunteers  :  John  E. 
Mode,  company  I,  killed ;  Buckner,  com- 
pany I,  missing.  Total  killed,  eight ;  wounded 
and  missing,  five ;  wounded,  sixteen  ;  whole  loss, 
twenty-nine. 

A  few  men  were  left  as  a  guard  on  the  trans- 
port, and  some  were  used  in  guarding  prisoners  ; 
so  that  the  whole  number  of  men  I  had  engaged 
was  only  one  hundred  and  eighty. 

The  moral  effect  of  this  combat  is  greatly  on 
our  side,  showing  as  it  does,  that,  with  a  very 
small  force  we  are  able  to  defy  the  combined 
numbers  of  the  enemy  which  has  been  left  to 
hold  sway  in  that  fine  region  of  country,  and  that 
he  is  liable  to  be  struck  from  unexpected  sources. 

The  conduct  of  the  officers  and  men  of  m)'' 
command  was  eminently  heroic  and  prudent. 
Their  efficiency  and  skill  were  what  I  had  reason 
to  expect  from  accomplished  and  well-disciplined 
soldiers.  Their  emulous  valor  equaled  the  Spar- 
tan standard.  The  result  of  their  hard-fought 
contest  shows  what  a  resource  there  is  in  cour- 
age, and  what  power  there  is  in  discipline. 

The  place  to  which  we  marched,  is  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  miles  from  Little  Rock,  and 
we  made  the  expedition  and  returned  to  this 


place,  and  had  resumed  our  ordinary  duties  here 
inside  of  three  days. 

I  am  obliged  to  the  Quartermaster's  depart- 
ment for  promptitude  in  furnishing  transporta- 
tion ;  also  to  the  commanders  of  the  gunboat 
and  transport  for  their  promptitude  and  assist- 
ance. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  C.   C.  Andrews,* 

Colonel  Third  Minnesota  Vol.  Infantry,  Commanding  Expedition. 

Brigadier-General  L.  Thomas, 

Adjutant-General  United  States  Army. 


Doc.  4. 


DESTRUCTION     OF    THE    ALABAMA. 

REPORT  OP  CAPTAIN  JOHN  A.  WINSLOW. 

United  States  Steamer  Kearsarge,  ) 
Cherbourg,  France,  June  19  p.m.,  1S64.      ) 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  the  depart- 
ment that  the  day  subsequent  to  the  arrival  of 
the  Kearsarge  off  this  port,  on  the  twenty-fourth 
instant,  I  received  a  note  from  Captain  Semmes, 
begging  that  the  Kearsarge  would  not  depart,  as 
he  intended  to  fight  her,  and  would  delay  her 
but  a  day  or  two. 

According  to  this  notice,  the  Alabama  left  the 
port  of  Cherbourg  this  morning  at  about  half- 
past  nine  o'clock.  At  twenty  minutes  past  ten 
a.m.,  we  discovered  her  steering  toward  us. 
Fearing  the  question  of  jurisdiction  might  arise, 
we  steamed  to  sea  until  a  distance  of  six  or  seven 
miles  was  attained  from  the  Cherbourg  break- 
water, when  we  rounded  to  and  commenced 
steaming  for  the  Alabama. 

As  we  approached  her,  within  about  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  yards,  she  opened  fire,  we  re- 
ceiving two  or  three  broadsides  before  a  shot  was 
returned.  The  action  continued,  the  respective 
steamers  making  a  circle  round  and  round  at  a 
distance  of  about  nine  hundred  yards  from  each 
other.  At  the  expiration  of  an  hour  the  Alabama 
struck,  going  down  in  about  twenty  minutes 
afterward,  carrying  many  persons  with  her. 

It  affords  me  great  gratification  to  announce  to 
the  department  that  every  officer  and  men  did 
their  duty,  exhibiting  a  degree  of  coolness  and 
fortitude  which  gave  promise  at  the  outset  of 
certain  victory. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  most  respectfully, 
your  obedient  servant,       John  A.  Winslow, 

Captain. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C. 

REPORT   OF    CASUALTIES. 

United  States  Steamer  Kearsaroe,  ) 
Cherbourg,  France,  June  20,  1S64.  J 

Sir:  I  inclose  herewith  the  surgeon's  leport 
of  the  casualties  on  board  this  vessel  in  the  late 
action  with  the  Alabama. 

Although  we  received  some  twenty-five  or 
thirty  shots,  twelve  or  thirteen  taking  effect  in 
the  hull,  by  the  mercy  of  God  we  have  been 

*  See  Document  128,  Vol.  VIII. 
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spared  the  loss  of  any  one  life,  whereas  in  the 
case  of  the   Alabama,  the   carnage,  I   learn,  was 

dreadful. 

The  ships  were  about  equal  in  match,  the  ton- 
D&ge  being  the  same.  The  Alabama  carrying  one 
one  hundred  pounder  rifle,  with  one  heavy  sixty- 
eight  pounder,  and  six  broadside  thirty-two 
pounders.  The  Kearsarge  carrying  four  broad- 
side thirty-two  pounders,  two  eleven-inch,  and 
one  twenty-eight  pounder  rifle — one  gun  less 
than  the  Alabama. 

The  only  shot  which  I  fear  will  give  us  any 
trouble,  is  one  one  hundred  pound  rifle,  which 
entered  our  stern-post,  and  remains  at  present 
un  exploded. 

It  would  seem  almost  invidious  to  particular- 
ize the  conduct  of  any  one  man  or  officer,  in 
which  all  had  done  their  duty  with  a  fortitude 
and  coolness  which  cannot  be  too  highly  praised  ; 
but  I  feel  it  due  to  my  Executive  Officer,  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  Thornton,  who  superintended 
the  working  of  the  battery,  to  particularly  men- 
tion him  for  an  example  of  coolness  and  encour- 
agement of  the  men  while  fighting,  which  con- 
tributed much  toward  the  success  of  the  action. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  John  A.   Winslow, 

Captain. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C. 

United  States  Steamer  Kearsarge,  ) 
Cherbourg,  France,  Afternoon,  June  19,  1864.      f 

Sir  :  I  report  the  following  casualties  resulting 
from  the  engagement  this  morning  with  the 
steamer  Alabama  : 

John  W.  Dempsey,  quarter-gunner,  compound 
comminuted  fracture  of  right  arm,  lower  third, 
and  fore-arm.     Arm  amputated. 

William  Gowin,  ordinary  seaman,  compound 
fracture  of  left  thigh  and  leg.  Seriously  wounded. 

James  Macbeth,  ordinary  seaman,  compound 
fracture  of  left  leg.     Seriously  wounded. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  M.  Browne, 

Surgeon  United  States  Navy. 

Captain  John  A.  Winslow, 

Commanding  U.  S.  Steamer  Kearsarge,  Cherbourg. 
LETTER  FROM   THE  SECRETARY  OF    THE   NAVY. 

Navy  Department,  July  6,  1864. 

Sir  :  Your  very  brief  despatches  of  the  nine- 
teenth and  twentieth  ultimo,  informing  the  de- 
partment that  the  piratical  craft  Alabama,  or 
290,  had  been  sunk  on  the  nineteenth  of  June, 
near  meridian,  by  the  Kearsarge,  under  your  com- 
mand, were  this  day  received.  I  congratulate 
you  on  your  good  fortune  in  meeting  this  vessel, 
which  had  so  long  avoided  the  fastest  ships,  and 
some  of  the  most  vigilant  and  intelligent  officers 
of  the  service  ;  and  for  the  ability  displayed  in 
this  combat  you  have  the  thanks  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

You  will  please  express  to  the  officers  and  crew 
of  the  Kearsarge  the  satisfaction  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  victory  over  a  vessel  superior  in  ton- 
nage, superior  in  number  of  guns,  and  superior 
in  the  number  of  her  crew.     The  battle  was  so 


brief,  the  victory  so  decisive,  and  the  comparative 
results  so  striking,  that  the  country  will  be  re- 
minded of  the  brilliant  actions  of  our  infant  navy, 
which  have  been  repeated  and  illustrated  in  this 
engagement. 

The  Alabama  represented  the  best  maritime 
effort  of  the  most  skilled  English  work-shops. 
Her  battery  was  composed  of  the  well-tried  thir- 
ty-two pounders  of  fifty-seven  hundred  weight, 
of  the  famous  sixty-eight  pounder  of  the  British 
navy,  and  of  the  only  successful  rifled  one  hun- 
dred pounder  yet  produced  in  England.  The 
crew  were  generally  recruited  in  Great  Britain, 
and  many  of  them  received  superior  training  on 
board  her  Majesty's  gunnery  ship,  the  Excel- 
lent. 

The  Kearsarge  is  one  of  the  first  gunboats  built 
at  our  navy-yards  at  the  commencement  of  the 
rebellion,  and  lacks  the  improvements  of  vessels 
now  under  construction.  The  principal  guns 
composing  her  battery  had  never  been  previous- 
ly tried  in  an  exclusively  naval  engagement,  yet 
in  one  hour  you  succeeded  in  sinking  your  anta- 
gonist, thus  fully  ending  her  predatory  career, 
and  killed  many  of  her  crew,  without  injury  to 
the  Kearsarge,  or  the  loss  of  a  single  life  on  your 
vessel.  Our  countrymen  have  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied that  in  this,  as  in  every  naval  action  of  this 
unhappy  war,  neither  the  ships,  the  guns,  nor 
the  crew  have  been  deteriorated,  but  that  they 
maintain  the  abilities  and  continue  the  renown 
which  ever  adorned  our  naval  annals. 

The  President  has  signified  his  intention  to 
recommend  that  you  receive  a  vote  of  thanks,  in 
order  that  you  may  be  advanced  to  the  grade  of 
commodore. 

Lieutenant  Commander  James  S.  Thornton, 
the  Executive  Officer  of  the  Kearsarge,  will  be  re- 
commended to  the  Senate  for  advancement  ten 
numbers  in  his  grade,'  and  you  will  report  to  the 
department  the  names  of  any  others  of  the  offi- 
cers or  crew  whose  good  conduct  on  the  occasion 
entitles  them  to  especial  mention. 

Very  respectfully,  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Captain  John  A.  Winslow,  XJ.  S.  N., 

Commanding  U.  S.  Steamer  Kearsarge,  Cherbourg,  France. 

United  States  Steamer  Kearsarge,  | 
Cherbourg,  France,  June  21, 1864.         ) 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  re- 
ports of  the  executive  officer,  chief-engineer, 
boatswain,  and  gunner  of  this  vessel,  with  a  copy 
of  log-book  containing  minutes  of  the  action. 

I  fully  coincide  in  the  recommendations  of  the 
executive  officer,  and  such  cases  as  deserve  spe- 
cial reference  to  will  be  subject  of  further  com- 
munication. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  John  A.  Winslow, 

Captain. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington. 

United  States  Steamer  Kearsarge,  ) 
Port  of  Cherbourg,  June  21, 1864.      f 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  you  the  re- 
ports of  the  damage  sustained  in  the  different  de 
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partments  of  this  vessel  during  the  recent  action 
with  the  Alabama. 

In  connection  with  this  engagement,  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  informing  you  officially  that 
the  conduct  of  both  men  and  officers  equalled  in 
every  respect  my  most  sanguine  expectations. 
Tn  the  gun  divisions  the  utmost  coolness  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  action  ;  the  details  of  the 
manual  of  exercise  being  as  carefully  attended  to 
as  if  in  ordinary  exercise,  and  to  this  cause  may 
be  attributed  the  excellent  condition  of  the  guns 
and  gear  after  a  rapid  firing  of  an  hour's  dura- 
tion. The  powder  division  received  my  particu- 
lar attention,  and  important  service  was  promptly 
and  thoroughly  rendered.  The  circumstances 
under  which  the  battle  was  fought  afforded  no 
opportunity  of  displaying  special  acts  of  individ- 
ual heroism ;  but,  while  every  man  and  boy  in 
the  ship  displayed  the  utmost  coolness,  zeal,  and 
courage,  there  were  some  who,  by  their  position 
and  peculiar  duties,  attracted  special  attention 
and  deserve  special  mention. 

The  marines  fought  the  rifle-gun  upon  the  top- 
gallant forecastle,  under  the  charge  of  Acting 
Master's  Mate  Charles  H.  Danforth.  The  action 
on  our  part  was  commenced  by  this  gun,  and  its 
fire  was  rapid  and  effective  throughout.  The 
high  reputation  of  their  service  was  nobly  sus- 
tained by  the  marine  guard  of  this  ship.  The 
boatswain,  James  C.  Walton,  was  observably 
active  and  efficient.  Gunner  F.  A.  Graham's 
duties  were  all  performed  efficiently,  and  merit 
commendation.  The  carpenter's  mate,  Mark  G. 
Ham,  is  well  known  to  you,  sir,  as  a  faithful  and 
competent  man.  His  conduct  in  the  battle  was 
distinguished  by  the  cool  and  intelligent  perform- 
ance of  his  duties.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  officers  commanding 
the  gun  or  master's  divisions,  as  their  duty  was 
performed  under  your  own  eye.  I  am  happy  to 
commend  Acting  Master's  Mate  Ezra  Bartlett,  in 
charge  of  the  shell  supply,  for  his  coolness  and 
efficiency. 

In  the  surgeon's  department  every  arrange- 
ment that  experience  or  humanity  could  suggest 
was  made  for  the  comfort  of  the  wounded. 

Fortunately,  we  have  but  three  of  our  own 
crew  in  that  condition  ;  but  after  the  action,  the 
wounded  of  the  enemy,  numbering  fifteen  per- 
sons, were  consigned  to  the  care  of  Surgeon  J. 
M.  Browne,  who  was  entirely  without  professional 
assistance.  The  duties  of  his  department  were 
thereby  rendered  extremely  arduous,  but  were 
coolly  and  successfully  performed. 

William  Go  win,  ordinary  seaman,  was  severely 
wounded  by  the  explosion  of  a  shell.  He  drag- 
ged himself  to  the  forward  hatch,  refusing  to  al- 
low the  men  to  leave  his  gun  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  him.  His  cheerful  willingness  to  sacri- 
fice his  life  for  victory's  sake  was  expressed  in 
terms  that  animated  and  encouraged  others. 
John  W.  Dempsey,  quarter-gunner,  wounded  at 
the  same  time,  losing  an  arm,  displa}red  similar 
heroism.  James  McBeth,  ordinary  seaman,  an- 
Dther  of  the  wounded  men,  displayed  both  cour- 


age and  patience.  All  the  men  on  the  sick-list 
voluntarily  went  to  their  quarters  and  rendered 
such  service  as  they  were  able  to  perform. 

The  engineer's  division  was  admirably  and 
efficiently  conducted,  under  the  command  of 
Chief-Engineer  W.  H.  Cushman.  Sidney  L. 
Smith  and  Henry  McConnell,  third  assistant  en- 
gineers, were  stationed  on  deck,  and  their  con- 
duct came  immediately  under  my  observation. 
It  was  distinguished  by  coolness  and  vigilance. 
The  other  assistants,  Mr.  W.  H.  Badlam  and  Mr. 
F.  L.  Miller,  were  on  duty  in  the  engine  and  fire- 
rooms,  and,  judging  from  the  prompt  manner  in 
which  the  orders  from  the  deck  were  executed,  I 
know  that  their  duties  were  creditably  performed. 
The  ship  is  indebted  to  Paymaster  J.  A.  Smith 
for  efficient  service  during  the  action.  His  clerk, 
Mr.  D.  B.  Sargent,  performed  his  duty  on  deck 
in  the  third  division.  The  Orderly  Sergeant,  C. 
T.  Young,  the  Master-at-Arms,  Jason  R.  Watrous, 
also  deserve  special  mention  for  admirable  per- 
formance of  their  duty.  I  will  hand  you  the 
names  of  those  men  specially  mentioned  by  di- 
visional officers,  as  soon  as  I  receive  them. 

In  conclusion,  sir,  let  me  congratulate  you  on 
the  success  of  your  plan  of  battle,  and  compli- 
ment you  on  the  skill  and  judgment  displayed  in 
its  execution. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  serv- 
ant, James  S.  Thornton, 

Lieutenant  Commander  and  Executive  Officer. 

John  A.  Winslow, 

Captain,  Commanding  U.  S.  Steamer  Kearsarge. 

United  States  Steamer  Kearsarge,  | 
Cherbourg,  June  21, 1864.      I 

Sir  :  I  respectfully  report  that  the  only  injury 
received  in  the  engine  department  during  our  en- 
gagement with  the  Alabama  on  the  nineteenth 
instant  was  to  the  smoke-pipe,  which  was  perfo- 
rated through  both  sections  by  a  one  hundred 
pound  rifle-shell,  which  exploded  as  it  was  com- 
ing through,  tearing  out  a  ragged  hole  of  about 
three  feet  in  diameter,  carrying  away  three  of  the 
chain-guys ;  and  to  the  top  of  the  engine-room 
hatch,  which  was  cut  completely  through  and 
across  by  a  shell.  I  would  further  report  that 
all  the  assistant  engineers,  and  the  firemen  and 
coal-heavers,  behaved  with  perfect  coolness,  and 
were  attentive  to  their  duty  during  the  action ; 
and  that,  to  the  self-possession  and  attention  of 
Second  Assistant  Engineer  William  H.  Badlam 
in  the  management  of  the  engines,  Third  Assist- 
ant Engineer  Frederick  L.  Miller,  in  charge  of 
the  boilers,  Third  Assistant  Engineer  Sidney  L. 
Smith,  on  deck,  at  the  fire  and  hot- water  hose,  and 
Third  Assistant  Engineer  Henry  McConnell,  at 
the  engine  signal-bell,  the  efficiency  of  the  engine 
department  is  to  be  attributed.  I  would  also 
mention  first-class  fireman  Joseph  Dugan  for 
his  coolness  and  competency  in  assisting  Mr.  Mil- 
ler in  fire-room  ;  first-class  firemen  Jerry  Young, 
William  Smith,  Benjamin  H.  Blaisdell,  William 
H.  Donnelly,  in  assisting  Mr.  Badlam  in  charge 
of  the  engines  ;  and  first-class  fireman  'j'rue  W. 
Priest,  for  quickness  and  attention  in  charge  of 
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the  after  fire-hose  during  the  alarm  of  fire  in  the 
action.     Very  respectfully, 

William  H.  Cushman, 

CMef-Engiueer. 

Captain  JonN  A.  Winslow,  U.  S.  N., 

Commanding. 

United  States  Steamer  Kearsarge,  } 
Cherbourg,  June  20, 1S64.      j 

Sir  :  I  respectfully  submit  to  you  a  statement 
of  injuries  sustained  by  the  United  States  steam- 
er Kearsarge  in  her  hull,  sails,  rigging,  etc.,  dur- 
ing our  late  engagement  with  the  rebel  steamer 
Alabama  on  the  nineteenth  instant,  off  this  port. 

In  hull. — One  shot  in  starboard  gangway;  cut 
chain  and  bruised  plank.  One  shell  under  waist- 
gun  ;  cut  chain  and  exploded,  cutting  outside 
planking.  One  shell  under  starboard  main  chan- 
nels ;  cut  off  chain-plate,  going  through  and  ex- 
ploding. One  thirty -two  pounder  solid  shot ; 
entered  forward  of  forward  pivot  port ;  shot 
lodged  inside,  crushing  water-ways.  One  one 
hundred  pounder  rifle  shell ;  lodged  in  stern- 
post.  One  shell  through  top  of  the  engine-house. 
One  shell  through  port  netting,  abreast  main  rig- 
ring.  One  shot  and  two  shells  through  port 
netting,  forward  of  mizzen  rigging.  One  shell 
through  smoke-stack,  exploding  inside  stack. 
Two  shots  through  taffrail.  One  shot  through 
netting,  forward  of  mizzen  rigging  on  starboard 
side. 

In  sails. — Spanker  badly  torn  by  shell. 

In  rigging.  —  Fore-topmast  backstay  carried 
away.  One  shroud  in  main  rigging  cut  away. 
One  screw  in  port  main  rigging.  Starboard  main- 
topmast  backstay  cut  away.  After  shroud,  star- 
board side  of  the  main-topmast  rigging.  Star- 
board swifter  of  mizzen  rigging.  One  screw  in 
port  main  rigging.  One  plate  in  starboard  main 
channels. 

Boats. — Third  cutter,  one  shot  through  bot- 
tom ;  starboard  gunwale  shot  away.  Gig,  badly 
shattered. 

The  spars  are  all  in  good  order. 

Respectfully,  J.  C.  Walton, 

Boatswain. 

J.  S.  Thornton. 

Lieutenant  Commander  and  Executive  Officer. 

Number  of  shots  and  shells  which  struck  the 
ship  in  various  places,  twenty-eight. 

United  States  Steamer  Kearsarge,  | 
Cherbourg,  June  20, 1864.      j 

Sir  :  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report 
of  the  expenditure  of  ordnance  stores  on  board 
of  this  ship  during  the  engagement  with  the  rebel 
steamer  Alabama,  on  the  nineteenth  instant : 

Fifty-five  fifteen-pound  service  charges  ;  fifty- 
five  eleven-inch  five-second  shell ;  sixty  six- 
pound  service  charges ;  eighteen  thirty-two 
pounder  five-second  shell ;  forty-two  thirty-two 
pound  solid  shot;  forty-eight  two  and  a  half 
pound  service  charges,  rifle ;  forty-eight  rifle 
percussion-shell ;  one  hundred  friction-primers  ; 
two  hundred  and  forty  percussion-primers. 

Fixed  ammunition  for  boat  howitzer:  nine 
shrapnel,  Bormann  fused  ;  one  canister. 

Recapitulation. — Duration  of  action,  sixty-five 


minutes.  Number  of  rounds  eleven-inch,  fifty- 
five  ;  number  of  rounds  thirty-two  pounder,  six- 
ty ;  number  of  rounds  thirty-pounder  rifle,  forty- 
eight  ;  number  of  rounds  twelve-pounder  how- 
itzer, ten  ;  total,  one  hundred  and  seventy-three. 
Very  respectfully,        Franklin  A.  Graham, 

Gunner  United  States  Steamship  Kearsarge. 

James  S.  Thornton, 

Lieutenant  Commander  and  Executive  Officer. 
EXTRACT    FROM    LOG-BOOK. 

Moderate  breeze  from  the  westward.  Weather 
be.  At  ten,  inspected  crew  at  quarters.  At 
twenty -minutes  past  ten,  discovered  the  Alabama 
steaming  out  from  the  port  of  Cherbourg,  accom- 
panied by  a  French  iron-clad  steamer,  and  a  fore- 
and-aft  rigged  steamer,  showing  the  white  Eng- 
lish ensign  and  a  yacht-flag.  Beat  to  general 
quarters,  and  cleared  the  ship  for  action.  Steam- 
ed ahead,  standing  off  shore.  At  fifty  minutes 
past  ten,  being  distant  from  the  land  about  two 
leagues,  altered  our  course  and  approached  the 
Alabama. 

At  fifty-seven  minutes  past  ten,  the  Alabama 
commenced  the  action  with  her  starboard  broad- 
side at  one  thousand  yards  range.  At  eleven,  we 
returned  her  fire  and  came  fairly  into  action, 
which  we  continued  until  meridian,  when,  ob- 
serving signs  of  distress  in  the  enemy,  together 
with  a  cessation  of  her  fire,  our-  fire  was  with- 
held. At  ten  minues  past  twelve,  a  boat  with  an 
officer  from  the  Alabama  came  alongside  and  sur- 
rendered his  vessel,  with  the  information  that 
she  was  rapidly  sinking,  and  a  request  for  as- 
sistance. Sent  the  launch  and  second  cutter, 
the  other  boats  being  disabled  by  the  fire  of  the 
enemy.  The  English  yacht,  before  mentioned, 
coming  within  hail,  was  requested  by  the  cap- 
tain to  render  assistance  in  saving  the  lives  of 
the  officers  and  crew  of  the  surrendered  vessel. 
At  twenty-four  minutes  past  twelve,  the  Alaba- 
ma went  down  in  forty  fathoms  water,  leaving 
most  of  her  crew  struggling  in  the  water.  Sev- 
enty persons  were  rescued  by  the  boats.  Two 
pilot-boats  and  the  yacht  also  assisted.  One  pi- 
lot-boat came  alongside  of  us,  but  the  other  re- 
turned to  the  port.  The  English  yacht  steamed 
rapidly  away  to  the  northward,  without  report- 
ing the  number  of  our  prisoners  she  had  picked 
up.  Hoisted  up  our  boats  and  three  of  the  ene- 
my's cutters.  Repaired  the  rigging  temporarily. 
Took  a  French  pilot,  and  steamed  away  to  Cher- 
bourg. At  ten  minutes  past  three,  let  go  the 
port-anchor  in  seven  fathoms  water,  and  veered 
to  thirty  fathoms  chain. 

CONDUCT   OF  THE    DEERHOUND. 

United  States  Steamer  Kearsarge,  ) 
Cherbourg,  France,  June  21,  1864.      J" 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  toward 
the  close  of  the  action  between  the  Alabama  and 
this  vessel,  all  available  sail  was  made  on  the 
former  for  the  purpose  of  again  reaching  Cher- 
bourg. When  the  object  was  apparent,  the  Kear- 
sarge was  steered  across  the  bow  of  the  Ala- 
bama for  a  raking  fire  ;  but  before  reaching  this 
point  the  Alabama  struck.     Uncertain  whether 
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Captain  Semmes  was  not  using  some  ruse,  the 
Kearsarge  was   stopped.     It  was  seen,   shortly 
afterward,  that  the  Alabama  was  lowering  her 
boats,  and   an  officer  came  alongside  in  one  of 
them  to  say  that  they  had  surrendered,  and  were 
fast  sinking,  and  begging  that  boats  would  be 
despatched  immediately  for  saving  of  life.     The 
two  boats  not  disabled  were  at  once  lowered,  and 
as  it  was  apparent  the  Alabama  was  settling,  this 
officer  was  permitted  to  leave  in  his  boat  to  af- 
ford assistance.     An  English  j'acht,   the  Deer- 
hound,  had  approached  near  the  Kearsarge  at 
this  time,  when  I  hailed  and  begged  the  com- 
mander to  run  down  to  the  Alabama,  as  she  was 
fast  sinking,  and  we  had  but  two  boats,  and  as- 
sist in  picking  up  the  men.    He  answered  affirm- 
atively, and  steamed  toward  the  Alabama,  but 
the  latter  sank  almost  immediately.     The  Deer- 
hound,  however,  sent  her  boats,  and  was  actively 
engaged,  aided  by  several  others  which  had  come 
from  shore.     These  boats  were  busy  in  bringing 
the  wounded  and  others  to  the  Kearsarge,  whom 
we  were  trying  to  make  as  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible, when  it  was  reported  to  me  that  the  Deer- 
hound  was  moving  off.     I  could  not  believe  that 
the  commander  of  that  vessel  could  be  guilty  of 
so  disgraceful  an  act  as  taking  our  prisoners  off, 
and  therefore  took  no  means  to  prevent  it,  but 
continued  to  keep  our  boats  at  work  rescuing 
the  men  in  the  water.     I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I 
was  mistaken.     The  Deerhound  made  off  with 
Captain  Semmes  and  others,  and  also  the  very 
officer  who  had  come  on  board  to  surrender.     I 
learnt  subsequently  that  the  Deerhound  was  a 
consort  of  the  Alabama,  and  that  she  received 
on  board  all  the  valuable  personal  effects  of  Cap- 
tain Semmes  the  night  before  the  engagement. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  John  A.  Winslow, 

Captain. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PRISONERS   OF  THE  ALABAMA  PAROLED. 

United  States  Steamer  Kearsarge,  | 
Cherbourg,  France,  June  21, 1S64.      j 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  num- 
ber of  prisoners  brought  on  board  the  Kearsarge 
oelonging  to  the  Alabama  was  seventy — six  offi- 
cers and  sixty-four  men.  One  officer  (carpenter) 
and  two  men  dying  and  seventeen  wounded  are 
included  in  this  number.  As  we  have  very  con- 
tracted accommodations  for  our  own  crew  with- 
out increase,  it  became  indispensable  to  send 
these  prisoners  on  shore,  and  their  parole  was 
taken,  with  exception  of  the  doctor,  non-combat- 
ant, who  was  put  on  parole  that  he  might  attend 
to  his  wounded.  The  officers  were  held  as  pri- 
soners of  war.  I  learn  that  these  officers,  with 
six  men,  were  carried  on  shore  at  Cherbourg  by 
pilot-boats  ;  but  of  the  number  who  reached  Eng- 
land in  the  Deerhound  I  have  no  reliable  accounts. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  John  A.  Winslow, 

Captain. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


I,  J.  D.  Wilson,  late  lieutenant  on  board  the 
Alabama,  captured  in  the  action  off  Cherbourg 
by  the  United  States  steamer  Kearsarge,  on  the 
nineteenth  of  June,  18G4,  do  solemnly  affirm  my 
sacred  word  of  honor  that  I  will  not  bear  arms 
against,  or  otherwise  operate  against,  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in 
any  manner  whatsoever,  until  I  shall  have  been 
regularly  exchanged. 

Signed  and  given  on  board  the  United  States 
steamer  Kearsarge,  July  thirteenth,  1864. 

Joseph  D.  Wilson, 

Lieutenant  Confederate  States  Navy. 

Witness  :  S.  E.  Hartwell, 

Captain's  Clerk. 

United  States  Steamer  Kearsarge,  | 
June  19,  1864. 

We,  the  undersigned,  officers  of  the  late  (so- 
called)  confederate  States  steamer  Alabama,  now 
prisoners  of  war  on  board  the  United  States 
steamer  Kearsarge,  do  hereby  pledge  our  sacred 
word  of  honor  not  to  engage  in  arms,  or  other- 
wise employ  ourselves  against  the  interests  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
until  we  shall  be  regularly  exchanged. 

Francis  L.  Galt, 

Surgeon  C.  S.  Navy,  and  late  Acting  Paymaster  C.S.S.  Alabama. 

In  presence  of  J.  Adams  Smith, 

Paymaster,  United  States  Navy. 

United  States  Ship  Kearsarge,  | 
Port  op  Cherbourg,  France,  June  19, 1S64.      ) 

We,  the  seamen  and  others,  lately  belonging 
to  the  steamer  Alabama,  and  captured  in  the  ac- 
tion between  that  vessel  and  the  United  States 
steamer  Kearsarge,  off  this  port,  on  the  nine- 
teenth day  of  June,  1864,  now  prisoners  of  war, 
do  hereby  solemnly  pledge  our  sacred  word  of 
honor  not  to  engage  in  arms  against,  or  other- 
wise employ  ourselves  against,  the  interest  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
until  we  shall  be  regularly  exchanged. 

William  Clarke,  seaman  ;  William  McKenzie, 
cockswain  ;  James  Broderick,  cockswain  ;  Wil 
liam  Forrestall,  quartermaster  ;  John  Emery, 
ordinary  seaman  ;  William  Wilson,  cockswain  ; 
Edward  Rawes,  master-at-arms  ;  Henry  Tucker, 
officers'  cook ;  David  Leggett,  seaman ;  Frank 
Currian,  first-class  fireman  ;  Henry  Godson,  or- 
dinary seaman  ;  Samuel  Henry,  seaman  ;  John 
Horrigan,  first-class  fireman  ;  Edgar  Tripp,  or- 
dinary seaman  ;  David  Williams,  ordinary  sea- 
man ;  Richard  Parkinson,  officers'  steward  ;  Wil- 
liam Barnes,  quarter-gunner;  George  Freeman  tie, 
quartermaster ;  John  Russell,  seaman  ;  Henry 
Hestake,  ordinary  seaman  ;  Thomas  Watson,  or- 
dinary seaman  ;  John  Johnson,  ordinary  seaman  ; 
John  Smith,  seaman ;  Henry  McCoy,  seaman ; 
Thomas  Parker,  boy  ;  James  Ochure,  seaman ; 
Edwin  Burrell,  seaman ;  James  Higgs,  seaman  ; 
Patrick  Bradley,  fireman  ;  Match  Mudick,  ordin- 
ary seaman  ;  William  Miller,  ordinary  seaman  ; 
John  Benson,  coal-heaver ;  Joseph  Pruson,  coal- 
heaver  ;  James  Maguire,  coal-heaver ;  John  Casen, 
seaman  ;  Henry  Higgin,  seaman  ;  Frank  Ham- 
onds,  seaman  ;  Nicholas  Adams,  landsman  ;  Mi 
chael  Shields,  seaman ;  Peter  Laperty,   second 
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*lass  fireman  ;  George  Conroy,  ordinary  seaman ; 
David  Thurston,  seaman  ;  Thomas  Brandon,  or- 
dinary seaman  ;  Richard  Evans,  ordinary  sea- 
man ;  Thomas  Potter,  second-class  fireman  ;  John 
Wilson,  boy ;  James  Clemens,  yeoman  ;  George 
Peasey,  seaman ;  John  Riley,  fireman  ;  Henry 
Yates,  seaman  ;  James  Wilson,  boy. 
In  presence  of 

J.  Adams  Smith, 

Paymaster,  United  States  Navy. 

John  If.  Browne, 

Surgeon,  United  States  Navy. 

OFFICERS   AND   SEAMEN  ESPECIALLY  MENTIONED. 

United  States  Steamer  Kearsarge,  | 
Cherbourg,  France,  June  25,  18i4.      J 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  a 
list  of  the  names  of  the  men  who,  during  the 
engagement  of  the  Alabama  and  Kearsarge,  ex- 
hibited marked  coolness  and  good  conduct,  and 
for  such  have  been  recommended  by  the  division- 
al commanders  as  deserving  special  reference  to. 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  report  that  William 
Smith,  quartermaster,  was  captain  of  the  eleven- 
inch  gun  which,  according  to  the  rebel  accounts, 
did  such  execution  that  a  reward  was  offered  by 
Captain  Semmes  to  silence  his  gun.  Smith  is 
well  worthy,  both  from  education  and  otherwise, 
to  the  appointment  of  a  master's  mate. 

John  F.  Bickford,  who,  during  the  engagement 
and  from  long  example  and  good  conduct,  and 
also  education,  is  entitled  to  this  reward. 

Both  of  these  men  are  so  highly  spoken  of  by 
the  officers,  that  it  is  but  their  due  that  my  re- 
port should  refer  in  a  special  manner  to  them. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  John  A.  Winslow, 

Captain. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C 

P.S. — I  omitted  to  state  that  the  carpenter's 
mate  of  this  vessel,  Mark  G.  Ham,  of  Portsmouth, 
is  most  particularly  recommended  for  promotion 
by  the  executive  officer.  He  is,  in  my  opinion, 
fully  entitled  to  it  from  his  conduct  in  the  action, 
but  not  more  than  from  his  faithful  and  ever- 
willing  performance  of  duty  during  the  cruise. 

James  Haley,  captain  forecastle  ;  John  F.  Bick- 
ford, captain  top  ;  Charles  A.  Read,  cockswain  ; 
William  Smith,  quartermaster ;  William  Bond, 
boatswain's  mate;  Charles  Moore,  seaman  ;  George 
Harrison,  seaman ;  Thomas  Perry,  boatswain's 
mate  ;  John  Hayes,  cockswain  ;  George  E.  Read, 
seaman  ;  Robert  Strahan,  captain  top  ;  James  H. 
Lee,  seaman  ;  Joachim  Pease,  colored,  seaman  ; 
William  B.  Poole,  quartermaster;  Michael  Aheam, 
paymaster's  steward  ;  Mark  G.  Ham,  carpenter's 
mate. 

PRISONERS  LANDED  AT   CHERBOURG  UNDER  PATROL. 

United  States  Steamer  Kearsarge,  ) 
Cherbourg,  France,  July  5, 1864.      J 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  a 
list  comprising  the  names  of  prisoners  from  the 
Alabama,  landed  at  Cherbourg  under  parol  not 
to  serve  against  the  United  States. 

The  Alabama  brought  into  Cherbourg  a  crew 


of  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  in  number,  all 
told. 

It  is  supposed  that  she  received  an  addition, 
as  several  officers  and  others  were  arrested  by 
the  police  of  Cherbourg,  endeavoring  to  evade 
the  laws  by  joining  her. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

John  A.  Winslow, 

Captain. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

United  States  Steamer  Kearsarge,  | 
Port  of  Cherbourg,  France,  June  19, 1864.      j 

We,  the  wounded  prisoners  of  war,  late  sea- 
men and  others  on  board  the  Alabama,  captured 
in  the  action  off  Cherbourg  by  the  United  States 
steamer  Kearsarge,  on  the  nineteenth  of  June, 
1864,  do  solemnly  affirm,  upon  our  sacred  word 
of  honor,  that  we  will  not  bear  arms  against,  or 
otherwise  operate  against,  the  interest  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  any  manner 
whatsoever,  until  we  shall  have  been  regularly 
exchanged. 

Names.  Witnesses. 

Thomas  x .  Winter, 

second-class  fireman. 

J.  Adams  Smith,  paymaster. 
John  M.  Browne,  surgeon. 

Jacob  x  Vorbor, 
seaman. 

j  J.  Adams  Smith,  paymaster. 
\  John  M.  Browne,  surgeon. 
John  x  Neat, 
seaman. 

j  J.  Adams  Smith,  paymaster. 
/  John  M.  Browne,  surgeon. 

Robert  x  Wright, 
captain  maintop. 

J.  Adams  Smith,  paymaster. 
John  M.  Browne,  surgeon. 

Wm.  x  McGinley, 
cockswain. 

(  J.  Adams  Smith,  paymaster. 
)  John  M.  Browne,  surgeon. 
Wm.  x  McGuire, 
captain  foretop. 

]  J.  Adams  Smith,  paymaster. 
)  John  M.  Browne,  surgeon. 
Martin  x  King, 

first-class  fireman. 

J.  Adams  Smith,  paymaster. 
John  M.  Browne,  surgeon. 
Saml.  x  Williams, 
first-class  fireman. 

j  J.  Adams  Smith,  paymaster. 
/  John  M.  Browne,  surgeon. 
Peter  x  Hughes, 

boatswain's  mate. 

J.  Adams  Smith,  paymaster. 
John  M.  Browne,  surgeon. 
Robert  x  Devine, 
ordinary  seaman. 

3  J.  Adams  Smith,  paymaster. 
/  John  M.  Browne,  surgeon. 
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United  States  Steamer  Kearsargb,  ) 
Cherbourg,  France,  July  5,  1864.  j 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  the  certificate 
of  death  of  William  Gowin,  one  of  the  wounded 
in  the  late  action  of  this  ship  with  the  Alabama. 

He  was  a  brave  and  gallant  sailor,  and  by  his 
cheerfulness,  when  suffering  under  a  most  ex- 
cruciating wound,  afforded  a  most  encouraging 
example. 

When  the  cheer  was  heard  on  the  surrender 
of  the  Alabama,  he  insisted  that  the  doctor 
should  go  up  and  join,  saying  he  would  be  will- 
ing to  bear  a  dozen  such  wounds  to  hear  that 
cheer. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  John  A.  Winslow, 

Captain. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

LETTERS    FROM   THE   SECRETARY    OF    THE  NAyY. 
Navy  Department,  July  8, 1864. 

Sir  :  The  department  will  recommend  to  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  for  distribution  on  board  the 
Kearsarge  the  value  of  the  Alabama,  and  you  will 
please  send  a  muster-roll  of  your  ship,  and  all 
the  information  you  can  obtain  as  to  the  arma- 
ment of  the  Alabama,  and  her  complement  of 
officers  and  men. 

You  do  not  inform  the  department  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  yacht  Deerhound 
was  permitted  to  act  as  a  tender  to  the  Alabama, 
and  carry  off  your  guns,  the  pirate  captain  and 
his  first  lieutenant,  and  many  of  his  crew.  I 
notice,  by  the  last  mail  from  England,  that  it  is 
reported  you  have  paroled  the  foreign  pirates 
captured  on  board  the  Alabama ;  I  trust  you 
have  not  committed  this  error  of  judgment. 
They  should  be  held  at  every  sacrifice,  and 
either  sent  home  in  the  St.  Louis,  or  brought 
here  by  yourself. 

Very  respectfully,  etc.,         Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Captain  John  A.  Winslow, 

Commanding    United    States    Steamer  Kearsarge,   Cherbourg, 
France. 

Navy  Department,  July  12,  1864. 

Sir  :  Your  despatch  of  the  twenty-first  ultimo 
(No.  21)  is  received,  stating  your  efforts  to  save 
the  lives  of  the  survivors  of  the  Alabama,  after 
the  battle  of  the  nineteenth  of  June,  and  after 
the  formal  surrender  and  destruction  of  that  ves- 
sel. Your  efforts  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  in 
striving  to  rescue  these  men,  most  of  them  aliens, 
who  have,  under  their  ignoble  leader — himself  a 
deserter  from  our  service  and  a  traitor  to  our 
flag — been  for  nearly  two  years  making  piratical 
war  on  unarmed  merchantmen,  are  rightly  ap- 
preciated. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  confidence  and 
generous  s}^mpathy  which  you  exercised,  and 
which  would  actuate  all  honorable  minds  under 
similar  circumstances,  should  have  been  so  re- 
quited and  abused  by  the  persons  on  board  the 
Deerhound,  an  English  vessel,  of  the  royal  yacht 
squadron. 

That  the  wretched  commander  of  the  sunken 
corsair  should  have  resorted  to  any  dishonorable 


means  to  escape  after  his  surrender ;  that  he 
should  have  thrown  overboard  the  sword  that 
was  no  longer  his  ;  that  before  encountering  an 
armed  antagonist,  the  mercenary  rover  should 
have  removed  the  chronometers,  and  other  plun- 
der stolen  from  peaceful  commerce,  are  not  mat- 
ters of  surprise,  for  each  act  is  characteristic  of 
one  who  has  been  false  to  his  country  and  flag. 
You  could  not  have  expected,  however,  that  gen- 
tlemen, or  those  claiming  to  be  gentlemen,  would, 
on  such  an  occasion,  act  in  bad  faith,  and  that 
having  been  called  upon  or  permitted  to  assist 
in  rescuing  persons  or  property  which  had  been 
surrendered  to  you,  would  run  away  with  either. 
It  is  now  evident  that  your  confidence  in  the 
Deerhound,  and  the  persons  connected  with  her, 
was  misplaced. 

The  department  commends  your  efforts  to  save 
the  lives  of  drowning  men,  although  they  had 
been  engaged  in  robbing  and  destroying  the 
property  of  those  who  had  never  injured  them. 
In  paroling  the  prisoners,  however,  you  com- 
mitted a  grave  error. 

The  Alabama  was  an  English-built  vessel, 
armed  and  manned  by  Englishmen  ;  has  never 
had  any  other  than  an  English  register;  has 
never  sailed  under  any  recognized  national  flag 
since  she  left  the  shores  of  England  ;  has  never 
visited  any  port  of  North-America,  and  her  ca- 
reer of  devastation,  since  she  went  forth  from 
England,  is  one  that  does  not  entitle  those  of  her 
crew  who  were  captured  to  be  paroled.  This 
department  expressly  disavows  that  act.  Ex- 
treme caution  must  be  exercised,  so  that  we  in 
no  way  change  the  character  of  this  English- 
built  and  English-manned,  if  not  English-owned 
vessel,  or  relieve  those  who  may  be  implicated 
in  sending  forth  this  robber  upon  the  seas  from 
any  responsibility  to  which  they  may  be  liable 
for  the  outrages  she  has  committed. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Captain  John  A.  Winslow,  U.  S.  N., 

Commanding   United   States    Steamer  Kearsarge,   Cherbourg, 
France. 

PAROLING  OF    LIEUTENANT   J.   D.   WILSON,  OF  THE 
ALABAMA. 

United  States  Steamer  Kearsarge,  | 
Off  Dover,  July  15,  1864.      f 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith 
copies  of  two  communications. 

On  receipt  of  the  letter  of  Mr.  Adams,  and 
deeming  the  circumstances  warranted  it,  I  pa- 
roled Mr.  Wilson,  handing  to  him  the  note,  a 
copy  of  which  is  forwarded. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, John  A.  Winslow, 

Captain. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D.  0. 

United  States  Steamer  Kearsarge,  ) 
Off  Dover,  July  14,  1864.      ) 

The  conduct  of  Joseph  D.  Wilson,  late  lieu- 
tenant on  board  the  Alabama,  has  been  so  hon 
orable,  first  in  presenting  himself  on  board  the 
Kearsarge,  and  surrendering  himself,  when  it  was 
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in  his  power  to  have  gone  on  board  the  Deer- 
hound,  and  gained  his  liberty  in  the  dishonor- 
able manner  which  others  had  taken ;  and  again, 
in  his  repudiation  of  the  means  pursued  by  those 
who  obtained  their  liberty  in  this  way,  and  his 
deportment  while  a  prisoner  having  been  of  the 
same  honorable  standard,  at  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Adams,  Minister  of  the  United  States  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James,  I  have  paroled  the  said  Wil- 
son, and,  feeling  a  full  confidence  and  trusty  in 
his  word  and  honor,  I  recommend  that  all  privi- 
leges that  can  be  given  a  prisoner  of  war  should 
be  extended  to  him,  believing  fully  he  win  never 
violate  any  obligation  which  he  pledges  himself 
to  fulfil.  John  A.  Winslow, 

Captain. 
London,  July  13,  1864. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  Mr.  Wilson,  one  of  the  persons 
taken  at  the  time  of  the  action  with  the  Alabama, 
and  now  a  prisoner  on  parole  in  your  ship,  has 
called  to  see  me,  to  ask  a  word  from  me  to  you 
in  favor  of  giving  him  his  liberty  on  parole. 

I  decline  to  assume  any  authority  with  you  in 
regard  to  the  disposition  you  think  proper  to 
make  of  your  prisoners.  At  the  same  time,  I 
have  reason  to  suppose  that  this  young  gentle- 
man has  acted  honorably  in  this  business,  by  re- 
cognizing his  obligations,  and  therefore  I  should 
regret  that  he  should  experience  no  more  liberal 
treatment  in  return,  than  one  who  disregarded 
them  would  deserve. 

Under  the  circumstances,  if  in  your  judgment 
this  case,  for  any  reason  of  the  health  of  the  per- 
son, or  any  other  good  cause,  is  one  in  which  you 
can  make  an  exception,  having  a  reliance  on  the 
honor  of  the  individual  that  he  will  take  no  im- 
proper advantage  of  it,  I  will  very  cheerfully  con- 
cur in  your  opinion,  and  approve  your  act. 

I  am,  very  truly,  yours,  C.  F.  Adams. 

EXPLANATORY   REPORT   OP   CAPTAIN   WINSLOW. 

United  States  Steamek  Kearsarge,      ) 
English  Channel,  July  30,  1S64.  J 

Sir  :  The  latter  part  of  the  despatch  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  eighth  instant  refers  to  the  pa- 
role of  the  prisoners  in  these  words:  "It  is  re- 
ported you  have  paroled  the  foreign  pirates  cap- 
tured on  board  the  Alabama.  I  trust  you  have 
not  committed  this  error  of  judgment.  They 
should  be  held  at  every  sacrifice,  and  either  sent 
home  in  the  St.  Louis,  or  brought  here  by  your- 
self." 

I  beg  the  department  will  consider  the  circum- 
stances in  which  this  vessel  was  placed  at  the 
termination  of  the  action  with  the  Alabama. 
The  berth-deck,  contracted  as  it  is,  with  insuffi- 
cient storage  for  our  own  men,  was  covered  with 
bedding  of  the  wounded,  the  quarter-deck  was 
similarly  crowded,  and  the  forward  part  of  the 
ship,  on  the  spar-deck,  was  filled  with  prisoners 
under  guard. 

The  ship  was  damaged  both  in  rigging  and 
hull.  A  shot  had  entered  the  stern-post,  raising 
the  transom-frame,  and  binding  the  rudder  so 
hard  as  to  require  four  men  at  the  helm.  It  was 
therefore  important  that  an  examination  should 


be  made  of  the  damages  sustained.  On  our  ar- 
rival at  Cherbourg,  I  received  information  from 
our  consul  at  London  that  the  Florida  was  in 
the  Channel,  on  the  French  coast,  and  at  the 
same  time  information  came  that  the  Yeddo  was 
out,  and  the  Rappahannock  was  expected  to  fol- 
low ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  that  the  St.  Louis 
had  sailed  for  Madeira. 

The  Kearsage  had  been  acting  alone  and  inde- 
pendently for  the  last  nine  months,  and  I  was 
not  aware  that  any  of  our  cruisers  had  been 
ordered  in  the  Channel.  It  became,  therefore, 
in  my  mind,  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  the 
Kearsarge  should  at  once  be  put  in  a  state  to 
meet  these  vessels  and  protect  our  commerce. 
This  could  not  be  done  with  prisoners  on  board, 
equalling  the  half  of  our  crew,  and  the  room  oc- 
cupied by  the  wounded  taken  to  the  exclusion  of 
our  own  men.  To  have  kept  them  would  have 
required  a  quarter-watch  as  guards,  and  the  ship 
would  have  been  wholly  ineffective  as  a  man  of 
war  to  meet  this  emergency  which  threatened. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  without  an 
American  vessel  in  port  by  which  any  arrange- 
ment could  be  made  for  trans-shipping  the  pri- 
soners outside,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  parole  them. 

A  report*  appeared  in  the  papers  that  the  pri- 
soners were  paroled  contrary  to  Mr.  Dayton's 
instructions.  This  is  erroneous.  Communica- 
tion was  had  with  Mr.  Dayton  on  the  subject  of 
the  officers,  and  after  these  the  men  were  paroled. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  John  A.  Winslow, 

Captain. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CAPTAIN   WINSLOW'S  DETAILED   REPORT. 

United  States  Steamer  Kearsarge,  ) 
English  Channel,  July  30, 1864.      ) 

Sir:  In  obedience  to  instructions  of  the  de- 
partment, I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  follow- 
ing supplementary  report  of  the  action  between 
the  Kearsarge  and  Alabama  : 

On  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth  ultimo,  the 
day  being  fine,  with  a  hazy  atmosphere,  wind 
moderate  from  the  westward,  with  little  sea,  the 
position  of  the  Kearsarge  at  ten  o'clock  was  near 
the  buoy  which  marks  the  line  of  shoals  to  the 
eastward  of  Cherbourg,  and  distant  about  three 
miles  from  the  eastern  entrance,  which  bore  to 
the  southward  and  westward.  At  twenty  min- 
utes after  ten  o'clock,  the  Alabama  was  descried 
coming  out  of  the  western  entrance,  accompanied 
by  the  Couronne,  (iron-clad.)  I  had,  in  an  in- 
terview with  the  Admiral  at  Cherbourg,  assured 
him  that,  in  the  event  of  an  action  occurring  with 
the  Alabama,  the  position  of  the  ships  should  be 
so  far  off  shore  that  no  questions  could  be  ad- 
vanced about  the  line  of  jurisdiction.  Accord- 
ingly, to  perfect  this  object,  and  with  the  double 
purpose  of  drawing  the  Alabama  so  far  off  shore 
that,  if  disabled,  she  could  not  return,  I  directed 
the  ship's  head  seaward,  and  cleared  for  action, 
with  the  battery  pivoted  to  starboard.  Having 
attained  a  point  about  seven  miles  from  the 
shore,  the  head  of  the  Kearsarge  was  turned  short 
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around,  and  the  ship  steered  directly  for  the  Ala- 
bama, my  purpose  being  to  run  her  down,  or,  if 
circumstances  did  not  warrant  it,  to  close  in  with 
her. 

Hardly  had  the  Kearsarge  come  round,  before 
the  Alabama  sheered,  presented  her  starboard 
battery,  and  showed  her  engines.  On  approach- 
ing her  at  long-range  of  about  a  mile,  she  opened 
her  full  broadside,  the  shot  cutting  some  of  our 
rigging,  and  going  over  and  alongside  of  us. 

Immediately  I  ordered  more  speed,  but  in  two 
minutes  the  Alabama  had  loaded  and  again  fired 
another  broadside,  and  following  it  with  a  third, 
without  damaging  us,  except  in  rigging. 

We  had  now  arrived  within  about  nine  hun- 
dred yards  of  her,  and  I  was  apprehensive  that 
another  broadside  (nearly  raking  as  it  was)  would 
prove  disastrous.  Accordingly,  I  ordered  the 
Kearsarge  sheered,  and  opened  on  the  Alabama. 
The  position  of  the  vessels  was  now  broadside 
and  broadside ;  but  it  was  soon  apparent  that 
Captain  Semmes  did  not  seek  close  action.  T 
became  then  fearful  lest,  after  some  fighting,  that 
he  would  again  make  for  the  shore.  To  defeat 
this,  I  determined  to  keep  full  speed  on,  and 
with  a  port-helm  to  run  under  the  stern  of  the 
Alabama  and  rake  her,  if  he  did  not  prevent  it 
by  sheering  and  keeping  his  broadside  to  us.  He 
adopted  this  mode  as  a  preventive,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, the  Alabama  was  forced,  with  a  full 
head  of  steam,  into  a  circular  track  during  the 
engagement. 

The  effect  of  this  manoeuvre  was  such  that, 
at  the  last  of  the  action,  when  the  Alabama  would 
have  made  off,  she  was  near  five  miles  from  the 
shore ;  and  had  the  action  continued  from  the 
first  in  parallel  lines,  with  her  head  in  shore,  the 
line  of  jurisdiction  would  no  doubt  have  been 
reached.  The  firing  of  the  Alabama  from  the 
first  was  rapid  and  wild  ;  toward  the  close  of  the 
action  her  firing  became  better.  Our  men,  who 
had  been  cautioned  against  rapid  firing  without 
direct  aim,  were  much  more  deliberate  ;  and  the 
instructions  given  to  point  the  heavy  guns  below 
rather  than  above  the  water-line,  and  clear  the 
deck  with  the  lighter  ones,  was  fully  observed. 

I  had  endeavored  with  a  port  helm,  to  close 
in  with  the  Alabama;  but  it  was  not  until  just 
before  the  close  of  the  action  that  we  were  in 
position  to  use  grape.  This  was  avoided,  how- 
ever, by  her  surrender.  The  effect  of  the  train- 
ing of  our  men  was  evident ;  nearly  every  shot 
from  our  guns  was  telling  fearfully  on  the  Ala- 
bama, and  on  the  seventh  rotation  on  the  circular 
track  she  winded,  setting  foretrysail  and  two  jibs, 
with  head  in-shore.  Her  speed  was  now  re- 
tarded, and  by  winding  her  port  broadside  was 
presented  to  us,  with  only  two  guns  bearing,  not 
having  been  able,  as  I  learned  afterward,  to 
shift  over  but  one.  I  saw  now  that  she  was  at 
our  mercy,  and  a  few  more  guns  well  directed 
brought  down  her  flag.  I  was  unable  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  had  been  hauled  down  or  shot 
away;  but  a  white  flag  having  been  displayed 
over  the  stern,  our  fire  was  reserved.  Two 
minutes  had  not  more  than  elapsed  before  she 
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again  opened  on  us  with  the  two  guns  on  the 
port  side.  This  drew  our  fire  again,  and  the 
Kearsarge  was  immediately  steamed  ahead  and 
laid  across  her  bows  for  raking.  The  white  flag 
was  still  flying,  and  our  fire  was  again  reserved. 
Shortly  after  this,  her  boats  were  seen  to  be 
lowering,  and  an  officer  in  one  of  them  came 
alongside,  and  informed  us  the  ship  had  sur- 
rendered and  was  fast  sinking.  In  twenty  min- 
utes from  this  time  the  Alabama  went  down,  her 
mainmast,  which  had  been  shot,  breaking  near 
the  head  as  she  sunk,  and  her  bow  rising  high 
out  of  the  water  as  her  stern  rapidly  settled. 

The  fire  of  the  Alabama,  although  it  is  stated 
she  discharged  three  hundred  and  seventy  or 
more  shell  and  shot,  was  not  of  serious  damage 
to  the  Kearsarge. 

Some  thirteen  or  fourteen  of  these  had  taken 
effect  in  and  about  the  hull,  and  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen about  the  masts  and  rigging.  The  casualties 
were  small,  only  three  persons  having  been 
wounded  ;  yet  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
so  few  were  injured,  considering  the  number 
of  projectiles  that  came  aboard.  Two  shot 
passed  through  the  ports  in  which  the  thirty- 
twos  were  placed,  with  men  thickly  stationed 
around  them,  one  taking  effect  in  the  hammock 
netting  and  the  other  going  through  the  port  on 
the  opposite  side,  yet  no  one  was  hit,  the  captain 
of  one  of  the  guns  being  only  knocked  down  by 
the  wind  of  the  shot,  as  supposed. 

The  fire  of  the  Kearsarge,  although  only  one 
hundred  and  seventy-three  projectiles  had  been 
discharged,  according  to  the  prisoners'  accounts, 
was  terrific.  One  shot  alone  had  killed  and 
wounded  eighteen  men,  and  disabled  a  gun. 
Another  had  entered  the  coal-bunkers,  explod- 
ing, and  completely  blocking  up  the  engine- 
room  ;  and  Captain  Semmes  states  that  shot 
and  shell  had  taken  effect  in  the  sides  of  his 
vessel,  tearing  large  holes  by  explosion,  and  his 
men  were  everywhere  knocked  down. 

Of  the  casualties  in  the  Alabama  no  correct  ac- 
count can  be  given.  One  hundred  and  fifteen 
persons  reached  the  shore,  either  in  England  or 
France,  after  the  action.  It  is  known  that  the 
Alabama  carried  a  crew,  officers  and  men,  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  into  Cherbourg, 
and  that  while  in  the  Southern  ocean  her  com- 
plement was  about  one  hundred  and  seventy, 
but  desertions  had  reduced  this  complement. 
The  prisoners  state  that  a  number  of  men 
came  on  board  at  Cherbourg,  and  the  night 
before  the  action  boats  were  going  to  and  fro, 
and  in  the  morning  strange  men  were  seen,  who 
were  stationed  as  captains  of  the  guns.  Among 
these  there  was  one  lieutenant,  (Sinclair,)  who 
joined  her  in  Cherbourg. 

The  Alabama  had  been  five  days  in  prepara- 
tion. She  had  taken  in  three  hundred  and  fifty 
tons  of  coal,  which  brought  her  down  in  the 
water.  The  Kearsarge  had  only  one  hundred 
and  twenty  tons  in  ;  but  as  an  offset  to  this,  her 
sheet  chains  were  stowed  outside,  stopped  up 
and  down,  as  an  additional  preventive  and  pro- 
tection to  her  more  empty  bunkers. 
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The  number  of  the  crew  of  the  Kearsarge,  in- 
cluding officers  and  sick  men,  was  one  hundred 
and  sixty-three ;  and  her  battery  numbered  seven 
guns— two  eleven-inch,  one  thirty-pounder  rifle, 
and  four  light  thirty-two  pounder  guns. 

The  battery  of  the  Alabama  numbered  eight 
guns— one  heavy  sixty-eight,  of  nine  thousand 
pounds ;  one  one  hundred  and  ten  pounder  rifle ; 
and  six  heavy  thirty-two  pounder  guns. 

In  the  engagement  the  Alabama  fought  seven 
guns  and  the  Kearsarge  five,  both  exercising  the 
starboard  battery,  until  the  Alabama  winded,  us- 
ing then  her  port  side  with  one  gun,  and  another 
shifted  over. 

The  collateral  events  connected  with  this  action 
have  already  been  laid  before  the  department. 

I  inclose  a  diagram  showing  the  track  which 
was  described  during  the  engagement  by  the  ro- 
tary course  of  the  vessels. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  '  John  A.  Winslow, 

Captain. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C. 
ARMAMENT  AND  COMPLEMENT  OF  THE  ALABAMA. 

United  States  Steamer  Kearsarge,    } 
English  Channel,  July  30, 1864.  j 

Sir:  The  despatch  of  the  department  of  the 
eighth  instant,  calling  for  information  of  the  Ala- 
bama's armament,  and  complement  of  officers 
and  men,  and  also  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Deerhound,  has  been  received. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  the  department 
that,  according  to  a  memorandum  handed  to  me 
by  American  captains  who  were  prisoners  in  tb,e 
Alabama,  that  she  carried  into  Cherbourg  a  crew, 
officers  and  men,  of  either  one  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  or  one  hundred  and  forty-nine ;  but  what 
number  joined  her  there  I  have  no  means  oi 
ascertaining. 

Several  persons  were  prevented  by  the  police 
at  Cherbourg  from  going  on  board ;  but  it  ap- 
pears that  Mr.  Sinclair  (lieutenant)  was  one  of 
those  who  succeeded  in  joining  her.  . 

The  rebel  officers  state  their  crew  '(officers  and 
men)  to  have  been  about  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
I  have  no  means  of  either  falsifying  or  verifying 
these  statements ;  but  the  American  captains 
who  were  prisoners  report  that  thirteen  men 
had  been  left  at  one  port,  and  four  at  another, 
before  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  at  Cherbourg, 
and  her  complement,  therefore,  when  filled,  was 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy  all  told.  The 
statement  of  some  of  the  prisoners  is,  that  a 
number  of  men  came  on  board  at  Cherbourg, 
and  the  night  before  the  action,  that  boats  were 
going  to  and  fro  from  the  Alabama  to  the  Deer- 
hound,  and  in  the  morning  of  the  action  they 
saw  strange  men  who  were  made  captains  of 
guns,  who  were  supposed  to  be  naval  reserve 
men  brought  in  the  Deerhound. 

In  my  despatch  of  the  nineteenth  ultimo  I  in- 
formed the  department  that  the  battery  of  the 
Alabama  consisted  of  one  one  hundred  pounder 
rifled*  pivot,  one  heavy  sixty-eight  pounder,  (nine 
*  Afterward  found  to  be  one  hundred  and  ten  pounder. 


thousand  pounds,)  and  six  thirty-two  pounder 
guns. 

My  despatch  of  the  twenty-first  ultimo  in- 
formed the  department  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Deerhound  yacht,  her  gradual  edging  to 
the  leeward,  leading  us  to  suppose  she  was 
seeking  men  who  were  drifting  in  the  current, 
and  then  taking  advantage  of  the  hazy  weather 
to  make  off,  while  our  boats  were  out  busy  in 
rescuing  the  larger  part  of  the  prisoners  who 
were  struggling  in  the  water. 

It  was  my  mistake  at  the  moment  that  I  could 
not  recognize  an  enemy  who,  under  the  garb  of  a 
friend,  w$s  affording  assistance. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  serv- 
ant, John  A.  Winslow, 

Captain. 

Hon.  Gideon  Wells, 

Secretary  of  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C. 

LETTER  FROM  SURGEON  J.  M.  BROWNE. 

United  States  Steamer  Kearsarge,         ) 
Deal  Roads,  England,  July  23, 1864.  J 

Dear  Sir  :  I  deem  it  appropriate  to  acquaint 
you  with  certain  details  appertaining  to  the  en- 
gagement and  its  results  between  this  vessel  and 
the  Alabama. 

The  gun's  crews  were  instructed  in  the  appli- 
cation of  tourniquets  made  for  the  occasion,  and 
an  ample  supply  furnished  each  division.  Cots 
for  the  transportation  of  the  wounded  were  in 
convenient  positions,  yet  neither  were  brought 
into  use.  This  has  explanation  from  the  fact 
that  the  wounded  refused  assistance  from  their 
comrades,  concealing  the  severity  of  injury,  and 
one  (Gowin,  ordinary  seaman)  dragged  himself 
from  the  after  pivot-gun  to  the  fore-hatch,  unwill- 
ing to  take  an}'  one  from  his  station.  While  I 
should  ever  make  similar  preparations  on  the  eve 
of  contest,  the  example  of  the  one  in  question 
would  teach  me  that,  under  the  excitement  of 
battle,  little  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  the 
fulfilment  of  my  instructions.  This  vessel  is 
exceedingly  deficient  in  provision  of  conveni- 
ences for  wounded  men  ;  there  is  no  appropriate 
place  for  the  performance  of  operations. 

Acting  upon  my  recommendation,  Lieutenant 
Commander  Thornton,  Executive  Officer,  caused 
the  fore-hold  to  be  arranged  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  six  wounded,  after  the  application  of  tem- 
porary dressings,  that  they  might  have  immunity 
from  the  exposure  subjected  to  while  upon  the 
berth-deck. 

The  action  continued  for  eighteen  minutes 
without  casualties.  Then  a  sixty-eight  pound 
Blakeley  shell  passed  through  the  starboard 
bulwarks  below  main  rigging,  exploded  upon 
the  quarter-deck,  and  wounded  three  of  the 
crew  of  the  pivot  gun.  One,  William  Gowin, 
ordinary  seaman,  received  a  compound  fracture 
of  left  femur  at  lower  and  middle  third  and  tibia, 
and  fibula  upper  third,  complicating  the  knee- 
joint. 

No  fragments  of  shell  were  found  in  the 
wounds.  The  hemorrhage  was  profuse,  chiefly 
venous.  Suitable  dressings  and  stimulants  were 
employed. 
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Another,  John  W.  Dempsey,  quarter-gunner, 
had  compound  comminuted  fracture  of  right 
arm,  lower  third  and  elbow,  the  fore-arm  being 
completely  lacerated — a  shapeless  mass.  Ar- 
rangements were  made  for  amputation  before  the 
close  of  the  action,  but  its  unexpected  cessation 
caused  the  performance  immediately  after.  Chlo- 
roform was  administered  with  happy  results. 

The  arm  was  amputated  at  the  middle  third, 
upper  border.  The  third,  James  McBeath,  ordi- 
nary seaman,  received  a  compound  fracture  of 
left  tibia,  upper  third.  No  pieces  of  shell  were 
found  in  the  wound. 

The  above  comprises  the  total  casualties.  It 
is  certainly  surprising  that  the  percentage  should 
have  been  so  small,  considering  the  exposure  and 
number  of  shot  received.  Probably  no  future 
similar  combat  will  occasion  like  results.  Shell 
were  bursting  over  this  vessel  from  the  commence- 
ment to  the  termination  of  the  fight,  and  a  few 
of  the  ship's  company  were  knocked  down  by  the 
concussion  derived  from  a  passing  projectile. 

Owing  to  the  system  of  unshipping  bulwarks 
at  pivot  guns,  a  considerable  space  is  thereby  ex- 
empt from  the  danger  arising  from  splinters. 
The  Kearsarge  fired  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  shot ;  the  Alabama,  about  twice  that  num- 
ber, her  firing  being  rapid  and  nearly  incessant 
up  to  the  period  of  the  striking  of  colors.  The 
carnage  on  board  the  latter  is  reported  terrific ; 
many  of  her  crew  were  literally  torn  in  pieces 
by  an  eleven-inch  shell ;  others  were  much  muti- 
lated by  splinters.  By  a  merciful  Providence, 
our  ship's  company  were  spared  such  appalling 
accidents. 

The  wounded  of  the  Alabama  were  brought  on 
board  for  treatment.  Those  whose  names  and 
nature  of  injury  were  noted,  are  borne  upon  a 
list  appended  to  the  quarterly  report.  Others, 
with  injuries  less  severe,  were  treated,  and  sub- 
sequently went  on  shore  with  the  uninjured 
paroled  crew. 

Assistant-Surgeon  Doctor  A.  Llewellyn  was 
drowned.  The  Surgeon,  F.  L.  Gait,  (acting  pay- 
master,) introduced  himself  while  I  was  engaged 
in  the  amputation  and  proffered  his  assistance. 
I  requested  he  would  assist  in  attending  to  the 
wounded  of  his  vessel ;  but  as  he  was  prostrated 
by  excitement  and  fatigue,  and  had  received  cer- 
tain contusions,  he  was  inadequate  for  the  duty. 
I  sent  him  to  my  room,  and,  without  other  pro- 
fessional aid,  attended  to  all  the  injured.  Sur- 
geon Gait  was  paroled  the  same  evening. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Kearsarge  at  Cher- 
bourg, owing  to  the  number  of  wounded  and 
the  want  of  proper  accommodation  on  board,  all 
were  transferred  to  the  Hospital  de  la  Marine,  by 
permission  of  the  admiral  commanding  the  de- 
partment. It  is  extremely  fortunate  that  such 
facilities  were  afforded  to  the  injured  ;  every  care 
and  attention  were  bestowed  upon  the  unfortun- 
ates. The  skill  and  benevolence  displayed  by 
Monsieur  Dufam,  surgeon-in-chief,  and  Monsieur 
Aubin,  surgeon  of  second  class,  and  provost  of 
the  hospital,  claim  especial  commendation. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  his  excellency  Mr. 


Dayton  has  made  a  proper  representation  of  the 
valuable  services  rendered  by  these  gentlemen  to 
the  minister  of  the  marine  at  Paris,  and  to  the 
Department  of  State  at  Washington.     I  have  pre- 

t'pusly  reported  the  death  of  the  brave  Gowin. 
opes  were  reasonably  entertained  that  his  re- 
covery would  occur ;  but,  anaemic  from  hemor- 
rhage and  debilitated  by  previous  attacks  of  ma- 
larial fevers,  little  vital  power  remained ;  phlebitis 
supervened,  soon  succeeded  by  death.  Gowin 
was  brought  with  a  smile  upon  his  face,  although 
suffering  acutely  from  his  injury.  He  said,  4t  It 
is  all  right,  and  I  am  satisfied ;  for  we  are  whip- 
ping the  Alabama ;  "  adding,  "  I  willingly  will 
lose  my  leg^or  life,  if  it  is  necessary."  During 
the  progress  of  the  action  he  comforted  his  suf- 
fering comrades  by  assuring  them  that  "  Victory 
is  ours  !  "  Whenever  the  guns'  crews  cheered  at 
the  successful  effect  of  their  shot,  Gowin  waved 
his  hand  over  his  head  and  joined  in  the  shout. 
In  the  hospital  he  was  calmly  resigned  to  his 
fate,  repeating  again  and  again  his  willingness  to 
die,  since  his  ship  had  won  a  glorious  victory. 

His  patience  and  cheerfulness  during  intense 
suffering,  and  his  happy  resignation,  attracted 
general  notice,  enlisted  sympathies  for  his  re- 
covery, and  occasioned  sincere  regrets  for  his  de- 
cease. To  record  the  gallant  conduct  of  this 
noble  sailor  is  to  me  a  gratification,  and  my 
apology  for  mentioning  these  minor  incidents. 
His  shipmates  will  erect  a  proper  monument  to 
his  memory  at  Cherbourg. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  sum  of  money  given 
by  the  resident  Americans  in  Paris  for  a  like 
memorial  in  his  native  town  in  Michigan. 

The  coolness  and  fortitude  displayed  by  our 
crew  and  the  precision  of  the  firing  were  remark- 
able. One  was  almost  compelled  to  regard  their 
conduct  as  that  witnessed  at  the  ordinary  target 
practice.  In  the  hour  of  victory  they  were  gener- 
ous, refraining  from  exultation  in  the  presence  of 
the  captives,  and  bestowing  upon  them  every  at- 
tention necessary  for  their  comfort.  I  send  by 
mail  a  pamphlet  descriptive  of  the  engagement, 
written  by  Mr.  Edge,  an  Englishman.  It  is  the 
best  account  yet  published,  being  composed  from 
data  furnished  by  the  officers  of  the  Kearsarge, 
although  a  few  inaccuracies  exist. 

Captain  Winslow  desires  me  to  present  his  re- 
gards.    I  remain,  dear  sir,  very  truly  yours, 

John  M.  Browne. 

Surgeon  W.  Whelan, 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Washington,  D.  C. 
FOREIGN   ACCOUNTS    OF   THE   FIGHT. 

LETTER  PROM  SECRETARY  OP  STATE,  TRANSMITTING 
COPY  OP  DESPATCH  NO.  302  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
CONSUL  AT  LIVERPOOL. 

Department  of  State,  J 

Washington,  July  6, 1864.  f 

the  honor  to  transmit,  herewith, 
302,  of  the  United  States  Consul 
nouncing  the  destruction  of  the 

by  the  United  States  steam- 
>ff  Cherbourg,  and  inclosing  sev- 

the  action  clipped  from  British 
department  joins  in  the  Consul's 


Sir :  I  have 
a  despatch,  No. 
at  Liverpool,  an 
pirate  Alabama 
ship  Kearsage,  t 
era!  accounts  of 
journals.     The 
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congratulations  at  an  event  which  at  once  illus- 
trates the  gallantry  and  efficiency  of  the  navy, 
and  fitly  closes  the  predatory  career  of  its  an- 
tagonist. I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obe- 
dient servant,  William  H.  Seward. 
Hon.  Gideon  Welles,  % 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
DESPATCH  OP  U.  S.   CONSUL  AT  LIVERPOOL. 

United  States  Consulate,  | 

No.  302.]  Liverpool,  July  21,  1864.  ) 

Sir  :  The  pirate  Alabama  has  at  last  met  the 
fate  she  deserves.  She  was  sunk  by  the  United 
States  steamer  Kearsarge, commanded  by  Captain 
Winslow,  off  Cherbourg,  on  Sunday  morning  last, 
after  a  fight  of  one  hour.  We  only  have,  here  at 
Liverpool,  the  confederate  account  o£  the  action. 
I  send  you  slips  cut  from  the  London  Times,  Liv- 
erpool Courier,  Daily  Post,  and  Mercury  of  to- 
day, giving  all  that  is  known  about  it.     .     .     . 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  H.  Dudley. 

Hon.  William  H.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  State. 

LONDON    "TIMES"    ACCOUNTS. 

Southampton,  Monday  morning. 

Captain  Semmes,  fourteen  officers,  and  twen- 
ty-seven officers  and  men,  belonging  to  the  late 
confederate  steamer  Alabama,  have  landed  from 
the  privateer  steamer  Deerhound,  which  wit- 
nessed the  action  between  the  Alabama  and  the 
Kearsarge. 

The  Alabama  left  Cherbourg  harbor  at  nine 
o'clock  jresterday  morning,  and  found  the  Kear- 
sarge under  steam  outside.  The  former  steamed 
up  to  her  and  opened  fire  at  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  distance.  The  fire  became  general  from  both 
ships  when  about  a  mile  off.  The  action  took 
place  about  nine  miles  from  Cherbourg,  com- 
mencing at  ten  minutes  past  eleven  and  ending 
at  twenty  minutes  to  one. 

During  the  fight  the  vessels  made  seven  com- 
plete circles.  The  Alabama's  rudder  became  dis- 
placed, and  she  made  sail,  and  the  guns  were  kept 
ported  till  the  muzzles  were  completely  under 
water.  The  vessel's  stern  was  actually  under 
water  when  Captain  Semmes  gave  orders  for 
every  man  to  save  himself;  they  jumped  over- 
board and  swam  to  the  boats,  saving  themselves 
as  best  they  could.  The  Alabama's  crew  num- 
bered in  all  one  hundred  and  fifty  when  they  left 
Cherbourg ;  ten  or  twelve  were  killed  in  the  ac- 
tion, and  a  number  are  known  to  be  drowned. 
The  ship's  chronometers,  specie,  and  all  the  bills 
of  ransomed  vessels  were  saved. 

Southampton,  Monday. 
The  English  steam-yacht  Deerhound,  belonging 
to  Mr.  John  Lancaster,  of  Hindley  Hall,  Wigan, 
Lancashire,  arrived  here  last  night,  and  landed 
Captain  Semmes,  (commander  of  the  late  confed- 
erate steamer  Alabama,)  thirteen  officers,  and 
twenty-six  men,  whom  she  rescued  from  drown- 
ing after  the  action  off  Cherbourg  yesterday,  which 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  world-renowned 
Alabama.  From  interviews  held  this  morning 
with  Mr.  Lancaster,  with  Captain  Jones,  (master 


cf  the  Deerhound,)  and  with  some  of  the  Ala- 
bama's officers,  and  from  information  gleaned  in 
other  quarters,  I  am  enabled  to  furnish  you  with 
some  interesting  particulars  connected  with  the 
fight  between  the  Alabama  and  the  Kearsarge. 

The  Deerhound  is  a  yacht  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety  tons  and  seventy-horse  power,  and  her  own- 
er is  a  member  of  the  Royal  Yacht  squadron,  at 
Cowes,  and  of  the  Royal  Mersey  Yacht  Club.  By 
a  somewhat  singular  coincidence,  she  was  built 
by  Messrs.  Laird  &  Son,  of  Birkenhead,  and  proof 
of  her  fleetness  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  she 
steamed  home  from  the  scene  of  action  yesterday 
at  the  rate  of  thirteen  knots  an  hour.  On  arriv- 
ing at  Cherbourg,  at  ten  o'clock  on  Saturday 
night,  by  railway  from  Caen,  Mr.  Lancaster  was 
informed  by  the  captain  of  his  yacht,  which  was 
lying  in  harbor  awaiting  his  arrival,  that  it  was 
reported  that  the  Alabama  and  the  Kearsarge 
were  going  out  to  fight  each  other  in  the  morn- 
ing. Mr.  Lancaster,  whose  wife,  niece,  and  fam- 
ily were  also  on  board  his  yacht,  at  once  deter- 
mined to  go  out  in  the  morning  and  see  the 
combat. 

The  Alabama  left  Cherbourg  harbor  about  ten 
o'clock  on'  Sunday  morning,  and  the  Kearsarge 
was  then  several  miles  out  to  seaward,  with  her 
steam  up  ready  for  action.  The  French  plated 
ship-of-war  Couronne  followed  the  Alabama  out 
of  harbor,  and  stopped  when  the  vessels  were  a 
league  off  the  coast,  her  object  being  to  see  that 
there  was  no  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  by 
any  fight  taking  place  within  the  legal  distance 
from  land.  The  combat  took  place  about  nine 
miles  from  Cherbourg,  and  as  there  are  some 
slight  differences  (as  might  naturally  be  expected 
under  the  circumstances)  in  relation  to  the  period 
over  which  it  lasted,  and  other  matters,  it  may 
be  well  here  to  reproduce  from  Mr.  Lancaster's 
letter  in  the  Times  of  this  morning  the  subjoined 
extract  from  the  log  kept  on  board  the  Deer- 
hound  : 

"Sunday,  June  nineteenth,  nine  a.m. — Got  up 
steam  and  proceeded  out  of  Cherbourg  harbor. 
Half-past  ten,  observed  the  Alabama  steaming 
out  of  the  harbor  toward  the  Federal  steamer 
Kearsarge.  Ten  minutes  past  eleven,  the  Alabama 
commenced  firing  with  her  starboard  battery,  the 
distance  between  the  contending  vessels  being 
about  one  mile.  The  Kearsarge  immediately  re- 
plied with  her  starboard  guns.  A  very  sharp, 
spirited  firing  was  then  kept  up,  shot  sometimes 
being  varied  by  shells.  In  manoeuvring,  both 
vessels  made  seven  complete  circles,  at  a  distance 
of  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile.  At  twelve,  a 
slight  intermission  was  observed  in  the  Alabama's 
firing,  the  Alabama  making  head  sail,  and  shap- 
ing her  course  for  the  land,  distant  about  nine 
miles.  At  half-past  twelve,  observed  the  Ala- 
bama to  be  disabled,  and  in  a  sinking  state.  We 
immediately  made  toward  her,  and  on  passing 
the  Kearsarge,  were  requested  to  assist  in  saving 
the  Alabama's  crew.  At  fifty  minutes  past  twelve, 
when  within  a  distance  of  two  hundred  yards, 
the  Alabama  sunk.  We  then  lowered  our  two 
boats,   and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Alaba- 
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ma's  whale-boat  and  dingey,  succeeded  in  saving 
about  forty  men,  including  Captain  Semmes  and 
thirteen  officers.  At  one  p.m.,  we  steered  for 
Southampton." 

One  of  the  officers  of  the  Alabama  names  the 
same  hour,  namely,  ten  minutes  past  eleven  as 
the  commencement  of  the  action,  and  forty  min- 
utes past  twelve  as  the  period  of  its  cessation, 
making  its  duration  an  hour  and  a  half,  while  the 
time  observed  on  board  the  Deerhound,  which  is 
most  likely  to  be  accurate,  (that  vessel  being  free 
from  the  excitement  and  confusion  necessarily 
existing  on  board  the  Alabama,)  limited  the  ac- 
tion to  an  hour,  the  last  shot  being  fired  at  ten 
minutes  past  twelve.  The  distance  between  the 
two  contending  vessels,  when  the  Alabama  open- 
ed fire,  was  estimated  on  board  the  Deerhound 
at  about  a  mile,  while  the  Alabama's  officer  tells 
me  that  she  was  a  mile  and  a  half  away  from  the 
Kearsarge  when  she  fired  the  first  shot.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the  Alabama  com- 
menced the  firing,  and  as  it  is  known  that  her 
guns  were  pointed  for  a  range  of  two  thousand 
yards,  and  that  the  second  shot  she  fired,  in  about 
half  a  minute  after  the  first,  went  right  into  the 
Kearsarge,  that  may  betaken  as  the  real  distance 
between  the  two  ships.  The  firing  became  gen- 
eral from  both  vessels  at  the  distance  of  a  little 
under  a  mile,  and  was  well  sustained  on  both 
sides,  Mr.  Lancaster's  impression  being  that  at 
no  time  during  the  action  were  they  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  each  other.  Seven  com- 
plete circles  were  made  in  the  period  over  which 
the  fight  lasted.  It  was  estimated  on  board  the 
Deerhound  that  the  Alabama  fired  in  all  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  rounds,  some  single  guns, 
and  some  in  broadsides  of  three  or  four,  and  the 
Kearsarge  about  one  hundred,  the  majority  of 
which  were  eleven-inch  shells ;  the  Alabama's 
were  principally  Blakeley's  pivot-guns.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  action,  the  relative  firing  was 
about  three  from  the  Alabama  to  one  from  the 
Kearsarge,  but  as  it  progressed,  the  latter  gained 
the  advantage,  having  apparently  a  much  greater 
power  of  steam.  She  appeared  to  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  Alabama  of  about  three  knots 
an  hour,  and  steam  was  seen  rushing  out  of  her 
blow-pipe  all  through  the  action,  while  the  Ala- 
bama seemed  to  have  very  little  steam  on. 

At  length  the  Alabama's  rudder  was  disabled 
by  one  of  her  opponent's  heav}'  shells,  and  they 
hoisted  sails,  but  it  was  soon  reported  to  Captain 
Semmes  by  one  of  his  officers  that  his  ship  was 
sinking.  With  great  bravery,  the  guns  were  kept 
ported  till  they  were  actually  under  water,  and 
the  last  shot  from  the  doomed  ship  was  fired  as 
she  was  settling  down.  When  her  stern  was 
completely  under  water,  Captain  Semmes  gave 
orders  for  the  men  to  save  themselves  as  best 
they  could,  and  every  one  jumped  into  the  sea 
and  swam  to  the  boats  which  had  put  off"  to  their 
rescue.  Those  of  them  who  were  wounded  were 
ordered  by  Captain  Semmes  to  be  placed  in  the 
Alabama's  boats  and  taken  on  board  the  Kear- 
sarge, which  was,  as  far  as  possible,  obeyed. 

Captain  Semmes,  and  those  above  mentioned, 


were  saved  in  the  Deerhound's  boats  ;  and  when 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  water  was  clear  of 
every  one  that  had  life  left,  and  that  no  more 
help  could  be  rendered,  the  yacht  steamed  away 
for  Cowes,  and  thence  to  this  port. 

The  Kearsarge,  it  is  known,  has  for  sometime 
past  been  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  Alabama,  which 
vessel  Captain  Winslow  was  determined  to  fol- 
low everywhere  till  he  overtook  his  enemy.  Very 
recently  she  chased  and  came  up  with  one  of  the 
vessels  of  the  Chinese  expeditionary  force  return- 
ing to  England,  and  ran  alongside  with  her  guns 
pointed  and  crew  at  quarters,  before  she  could 
be  convinced  of  her  mistake,  for  the  expedition- 
ary vessel  was  very  like  the  celebrated  confeder- 
ate cruiser.  The  Kearsarge  was  then  described 
as  likely  to  prove  a  formidable  overmatch  for  the 
Alabama,  having  higher  steam-power  and  rate  of 
speed,  a  crew  "  nearly  double"  that  under  Captain 
Semmes,  and,  unlike  her  sister  ship,  the  Tusca- 
rora,  carrying  ten,  instead  of  eight,  very  heavy 
eleven-inch  shell  guns,  the  so-called  columbiads  of 
the  American  navy.  The  Alabama,  on  the  con- 
tray,  is  stated  to  have  had  only  two  heavy  rifled 
guns  and  six  broadside  thirty-two  pounders.  The 
confederate,  too,  after  a  long  cruise,  was  sorely 
in  need  of  a  refit.  Part  of  her  copper,  it  is  said, 
was  off,  and  her  bottom  was  covered  with  long 
weeds. 

The  crew  of  the  Alabama  comprised  in  all 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  when  she  left  Cher- 
bourg ;  of  these,  ten  or  twelve  were  killed  dur- 
ing the  action,  and  a  number  were  known  to  be 
drowned,  the  difference  between  these  and  the 
number  brought  home  by  the  Deerhound  being, 
it  is  hoped,  saved  by  the  boats  of  the  Kearsarge, 
or  some  French  pilot-boats  which  were  in  the 
vicinity.  The  French  war-vessel  Couronne  did 
not  come  out  beyond  three  miles.  The  surgeon 
of  the  Alabama  was  an  Englishman,  and  as  noth- 
ing has  been  heard  of  him  since  he  went  below  to 
dress  the  wounds  of  some  of  the  sufferers,  it  is 
feared  that  he  went  down  with  the  ship. 

The  wounded  men  on  board  the  Deerhound 
were  carefully  attended  to  until  her  arrival  here, 
when  they  were  taken  to  the  Sailors'  Home,  in 
the  Canute  road.  Several  of  the  men  are  more 
or  less  scarred,  but  they  are  all  about  the  town 
to-day,  and  the  only  noticeable  case  is  that  of  a 
man  who  was  wounded  in  the  groin,  and  that 
but  slightly. 

Captain  Semmes  and  his  First  Lieutenant,  Mr. 
J.  M.  Kill,  are  staying  at  Kelway's  Hotel,  in 
Queen's  Terrace,  where  the  gallant  commander 
is  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Ware,  a  medical  gentle- 
man of  this  town,  his  right  hand  being  slightly 
splintered  by  a  shell. 

When  the  men  came  on  board  the  Deerhound, 
they  had  nothing  on  but  their  drawers  and  shirts, 
having  been  stripped  to  fight ;  and  one  of  the  men, 
with  a  sailor's  devotedness,  insisted  on  seeing  his 
captain,  who  was  then  lying  in  Mr.  Lancaster's 
cabin  in  a  very  exhausted  state,  as  he  had  been 
intrusted  by  Captain  Semmes  with  the  ship's  pa- 
pers, and  to  no  one  else  would  he  give  them  up. 
The  men  were  all  very  anxious  about  their  cap- 
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tain,  and  were  rejoiced  to  find  that  he  had  been 
saved.  They  appeared  to  be  a  set  of  first-rate 
fellows,  and  to  act  well  together  in  perfect  union 
under  the  most  trying  circumstances. 

The  captain  of  the  forecastle  on  board  the  Ala- 
bama, a  Norwegian,  says  that  when  he  was  in 
the  water  he  was  hailed  by  a  boat  from  the  Kear- 
sarge,  "  Come  here,  old  man,  and  we'll  save  you," 
to  which  he  replied :  "  Never  mind  me,  I  can 
keep  a  half  an  hour  yet ;  look  after  some  who  are 
nearer  drowning  than  I  am."  He  then  made  away 
for  the  Deerhound,  thanking  God  that  he  was 
under  English  colors. 

Throughout  the  action,  the  Deerhound  kept 
about  a  mile  to  windward  of  the  combatants,  and 
was  enabled  to  witness  the  whole  of  it.  The 
Kearsarge  was  burning  Newcastle  coals,  and  the 
Alabama  Welsh  coals,  the  difference  in  the  smoke 
(the  north  country  coal  yielding  so  much  more) 
enabling  the  movements  of  each  ship  to  be  dis- 
tinctly traced.  Mr.  Lancaster  is  clearly  of  opin- 
ion that  it  was  the  Kearsarge' s  eleven-inch  shells 
which  gave  her  the  advantage,  and  that,  after 
what  he  has  witnessed  on  this  occasion,  wooden 
ships  stand  no  chance  whatever  against  shells. 
Both  vessels  fired  well  into  each  other's  hull,  and 
the  yards  and  masts  were  not  much  damaged. 
The  mainmast  of  the  Alabama  had  been  struck 
by  shot,  and,  as  the  vessel  was  sinking,  broke  off 
and  fell  into  the  sea,  throwing  some  men  who 
were  in  the  maintop  into  the  water.  Some  tre- 
mendous gaps  were  visible  in  the  bulwarks  of 
the  Kearsarge,  and  it  was  believed  that  some  of 
her  boats  were  disabled  ;  she  appeared  to  be  tem- 
porarily plated  with  iron  chains,  etc.  As  far  as 
could  be  seen,  every  thing  appeared  to  be  well 
planned  and  ready  on  board  the  Kearsarge  for 
the  action.  It  was  apparent  that  Captain  Semmes 
intended  to  fight  at  a  long-range,  and  the  fact 
that  the  Kearsarge  did  not  reply  till  the  two  ves- 
sels got  nearer  together,  showed  that  they  pre- 
ferred the  short-range,  and  the  superior  steaming 
power  of  the  latter  enabled  this  to  be  accomplish- 
ed. It  is  remarkable  that  no  attempt  was  made 
by  the  Kearsarge  to  close  and  board  the  Alabama, 
and  when  the  Alabama  hoisted  sails  and  made 
as  if  for  the  shore,  the  Kearsarge  moved  away  in 
another  direction,  as  though  her  rudder  or  screw 
was  damaged  and  out  of  control.  Great  pluck 
was  shown  on  both  sides  during  the  action.  On 
board  the  Alabama  all  the  hammocks  were  let 
loose,  and  arrangements  had  been  made  for  sink- 
ing her  rather  than  that  she  should  be  captured. 

As  far  as  is  known,  not  a  relic  of  the  Alabama 
is  in  the  possession  of  her  successful  rival.  When 
she  was  sinking,  Captain  Semmes  dropped  his 
own  sword  into  the  sea,  to  prevent  the  possibil- 
ity of  its  getting  into  their  hands,  and  the  gunner 
made  a  hole  in  one  of  the  Alabama's  boats,  and 
sank  her,  for  the  same  reason. 

Before  leaving  the  Deerhound,  Captain  Semmes 
presented  to  Mr.  Lancaster's  son  one  of  his  offi- 
cers' swords  and  a  pistol,  in  remembrance  of  the 
occurrence,  and  the  kind  treatment  he  and  his 
men  had  received  on  board  the  yacht.  The  men 
stated  that  the  best  practice  generally  on  board  I 


the  Alabama,  during  the  action,  was  shown  by 
the  gunners,  who  had  been  trained  on  board  the 
Excellent,  in  Portsmouth  harbor. 

The  spectacle  presented  during  the  combat  is 
described  by  those  who  witnessed  it  *from  the 
Deerhound  as  magnificent,  and  thus  the  extraor- 
nary  career  of  the  Alabama  has  come  to  a  grand 
and  appropriate  termination. 

The  presence  of  the  Deerhound  on  the  scene 
was  a  providential  circumstance,  as  in  all  proba- 
bility the  men  saved  by  her  would  otherwise 
have  been  drowned,  and  a  lamentable  addition 
would  thus  have  been  made  to  the  number  of 
lives  lost  on  the  occasion. 

Nothing  is  known  here  respecting  the  Kear- 
sarge, or  her  subsequent  movements.  She  was 
in  command  of  Captain  John  Winslow,  and  had 
about  the  same  number  of  officers  and  crew  as 
the  Alabama.  The  last  official  American  navy 
list  describes  her  as  one  thousand  and  thirty-one 
tons  register,  and  carrying  eight  guns,  being  two 
guns  less  than  the  Tuscarora  mounts,  to  which,  in 
all  other  respects,  the  Kearsarge  is  a  sister  ship. 
The  Tuscarora  will  be  remembered  as  the  Fed- 
eral ship-of-war  that  some  two  years  and  a  half 
ago  lay  at  this  port  watching  the  Nashville ;  sev- 
eral of  the  Alabama's  officers  now  here  were  at- 
tached to  the  Nashville  on  that  occasion. 

The  Alabama's  chronometers,  specie,  and  all 
the  bills  of  ransomed  vessels  are  saved,  having 
been  handed  over  to  a  gentleman  at  Cherbourg 
before  she  left  that  port. 

Mr.  Mason,  the  confederate  agent,  Captain  Bul- 
lock, and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tremlett  arrived  by  the 
four  o'clock  train  this  afternoon,  from  London, 
and  proceeded  to  Kelway's  Hotel,  to  meet  Cap- 
tain Semmes. 

Captain  Semmes  and  all  the  men  are  now 
placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  J.  Wiblin,  for  such 
medical  attendance  as  may  be  required. 

EDITORIAL  FROM  LONDON   "TIMES."* 

On  Sunday  morning,  just  as  all  good  people 
were  coming  down  to  breakfast,  an  awful  Sun- 
day morning's  work  was  preparing  within  sight 
of  the  British  isles,  if  among  these  isles  we  may 
inclu(V3  the  barren  rock  upon  which  a  million  has 
been  spent  to  make  it  a  sentry-box  to  watch  the 
port  of  Cherbourg.  From  the  latter  port,  just 
about  nine  o'clock,  there  issued  the  Alabama,  the 
ship  that  for  two  year?  has  struck  terror  into  the 
heart  of  the  most  confident  and  almost  the  strong- 
est naval  power  in  the  world.  More  than  a  hun- 
dred times  over  the  very  name  of  the  Alabama, 
thundered  through  a  speaking-trumpet,  has 
brought  down  the  rival  flag  as  if  by  magic,  and 
compelled  the  luckless  crew  to  submit  to  the  in- 
glorious process  of  examination,  surrender,  spo- 
liation, and  imprisonment,  to  see  their  ship  plun- 
dered and  sent  to  the  bottom.  In  the  shape  of 
chronometers  and  other  valuables,  the  Alabama 
carried  thespolia  opima  of  a  whole  mercantile  fleet. 
This  time,  however,  it  was  not  to  order  a  merchant- 
man to  lie-to  while  his  papers  were  examined 
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that  this  scourge  of  the  Federal  navy  came  out 
of  Cherbourg.  It  is  not  in  our  power  to  say  why 
Captain  Semmes,  who  has  gained  so  much  glory 
and  so  unquestionable  a  reputation  for  courage 
that  he  could  afford  to  be  prudent,  came  out  with 
a  ship  just  returned  from  a  long  voyage,  and 
much  in  want  of  repair,  to  encounter  a  foe  larger, 
better  manned,  better  armed,  provided,  as  it  turn- 
ed out,  with  some  special  contrivances  for  pro- 
tection, and  quite  as  likely  to  be  as  well  handled 
as  his  own  ship.  For  many  months,  we  have 
heard  of  the  Kearsarge  as  a  foe  worthy  of  the 
Alabama,  should  she  have  the  luck  to  catch  her  ; 
indeed,  the  Captain  of  the  Kearsarge  had  assum- 
ed that  if  they  met  there  could  be  only  one  pos- 
sible result.  Why,  then,  did  not  Captain  Semmes 
see  that  this  was  an  occasion  for  the  exercise  of 
that  discretion  or  that  ingenuity  which  the  great- 
est generals  have  thought  rather  an  addition  to 
their  fame  ?  Did  his  prudence  give  wa}r,  as  they 
say  a  brave  man's  courage  will  sometimes  ?  Was 
he  wearied  with  a  warfare  upon  the  defenceless  ? 
Did  conscience  or  self-respect  suggest  that  the 
destroyer  of  a  hundred  unarmed  merchantmen 
had  need  to  prove  his  courage  and  to  redeem  his 
name  from  piracy  ?  It  is  simply  said  he  had 
been  challenged,  and  that  he  had  accepted  the 
challenge,  not  without  some  forecasts  of  the  re- 
sult. As  an  ordinary  duellist  hands  his  watch 
and  his  pocket-book  to  a  friend,  Captain  Semmes 
sent  on  shore  his  sixty  chronometers — the  me- 
mentoes of  so  many  easier  conflicts — his  money, 
and  the  bills  of  ransomed  vessels.  He  then 
steamed  nine  miles  out  to  sea,  and  entered  into 
mortal  combat  with  the  enemy,  first  exchanging 
shots  at  the  distance  of  little  more  than  a  mile — 
out  of  all  distance,  our  fathers  would  have  called 
it ;  not  so  now. 

As  it  happened,  and  as  it  frequently  happens 
on  such  occasions,  an  English  yacht  was  in  the 
harbor,  and  its  owner,  Mr.  Lancaster,  thought 
the  view  of  one  of  the  most  important  naval  en- 
gagements likely  to  occur  in  his  time,  was  worth 
the  risk  of  a  stray  shot.  His  wife,  niece,  and 
family  were  on  board ;  but,  no  doubt,  they  shared 
his  interest  in  the  spectacle.  The  firing  began 
just  as  we  Londoners  had  got  to  the  first  lesson  in 
the  morning  service.  As  the  guns  of  the  Ala- 
bama had  been  pointed  for  two  thousand  yards, 
and  the  second  shot  went  right  through  the 
Kearsarge,  that  was  probably  the  distance  at  first ; 
and  we  are  told  the  ships  were  never  nearer  than 
a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  Alabama  fired  quicker, 
in  all,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  rounds;  the 
Kearsarge  fired  about  one  hundred,  chiefly  eleven- 
inch  shells.  One  of  these  shells  broke  the  Ala- 
bama's rudder  and  compelled  her  to  hoist  sail. 
By  this  time,  however,  after  about  an  hour's 
work,  the  Alabama  was  sinking,  and  could  only 
make  the  best  of  her  way  in  the  direction  of 
Cherbourg.  Pursuing  our  comparative  chrono- 
logy, this  brings  us  to  the  beginning  of  the  ser- 
mon ;  and  it  was  at  the  very  time  that  our  con- 
gregations were  listening,  as  well  as  they  could, 
to  the  arguments  or  the  eloquence  of  our  preach- 
ers, that  the  very  moving  incidents  of  death  and 


of  rescue  took  place  off  Cherbourg — the  gradual 
sinking  of  the  Alabama,  the  picking  up  of  the 
drowning  seamen,  and  the  final  departure  of  the 
Deerhound,  with  Captain  Semmes,  his  surviving 
officers,  and  some  of  the  crew.  The  men  were 
all  true  to  the  last ;  they  on.ly  ceased  firing  when 
the  water  came  into  the  muzzles  of  their  guns ; 
and  as  they  swam  for  life,  all  they  cared  for  was 
that  their  commander  should  not  fall  into  Federal 
hands.  He  reports  that  he  owes  his  best  men  to 
the  training  they  received  on  board  the  Excellent. 
To  all  appearance,  the  superiority  of  the  Kear- 
sarge lay  partly  in  her  guns,  and,  of  course, 
somewhat  in  her  more  numerous  crew,  but  not 
less  in  her  more  powerful  machinery,  which  ena- 
bled her  to  move  quicker  and  manoeuvre  more 
easily. 

We  are  becoming  accustomed  to  scenes  that 
only  four  years  ago  would  have  been  thought 
appalling,  horrible,  and  portentous.  Think  of  a 
quiet  gentleman,  with  wife,  niece,  and  family, 
perhaps  governess  and  maid-servants,  having 
witnessed  at  their  ease,  on  Sunday  morning,  a 
fight,  not  between  two  cocks  or  two  dogs,  but 
two  men-of-war,  a  few  hours'  sail  from  South- 
ampton. In  fact,  they  and  the  survivors  of  the 
ship  destroyed  were  walking  about  Southampton 
and  shopping  on  Monday  morning.  There  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  very  respectable  allowance 
of  killed,  wounded,  and  missing;  and  among  the 
latter  is  an  English  surgeon,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  gone  to  the  bottom  in  the  midst  of  his 
bleeding  patients.  We  shall  know  very  shortly 
whether  the  chains  hung  outside  the  Kearsarge 
saved  her  men.  To  all  appearance,  they  did 
not ;  and  but  for  the  melancholy  fact  that  some 
of  the  Alabama's  wounded  must  have  gone  down 
with  her,  the  loss  would '  probably  have  been 
nearly  the  same  on  both  sides.  Is  there  not 
something  ominous  in  such  an  encounter  within 
our  own  seas  ?  Such  a  contest,  so  brief,  so  hard 
fought,  and  so  decisive,  is  even  more  terrible 
than  the  hand-to-hand  tussle,  and  the  mere  game 
of  fisticuffs  that  our  old  fleets  used  to  indulge  in 
with  a  thousand  pop-guns  on  either  side.  True, 
there  was  damage  done  at  last,  but  sometimes 
very  little  damage  to  speak  of;  and  a  big  ship 
might  receive  many  hundred  shots  only  to  have 
the  glory  of  showing  the  shot-holes  to  the  popu- 
lace of  Portsmouth.  It  is  not  so  now.  At  the 
distance  of  a  mile,  never  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  a  formidable  ship,  the  terror  of  American 
commerce,  well  armed,  well  manned,  well  hand- 
led, is  sent  to  the  bottom  in  an  hour.  Exactly  an 
hour  elapsed  from  the  first  shot  to  the  moment 
when  it  became  obvious  thatthe  vessel  was  sink- 
ing, when,  indeed,  the  rudder  was  broken,  and 
the  fires  were  put  out.  That  is  the  pace  at  which* 
our  naval  engagements  will  be  fought  for  the 
future.  In  this  instance  the  pace  was  all  the 
quicker  because  the  guns  had  start  of  the  ships, 
the  guns  being  the  new  artillery,  the  ships 
wooden,  excepting  the  chains  of  the  Kearsarge, 
if  they  constitute  an  exception.  The  next  duel 
in  the  British  Channel  will  probably  be  between 
two  vessels  of  the  Warrior  class ;  and  Lo  must 
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be  a  bold  man  who  can  be  sure  that  it  will  last 
as  long  as  a  Sunday  morning  service,  or  be  less 
decisive  than  the  last  Sunday's. 

LIVERPOOL  "COURIER"  ACCOUNT. 

When  the  meagre  telegrams  from  Cherbourg 
were  received  on  Sunday  night,  stating  that  an 
engagement  was  reported  to  have  taken  place  be- 
tween the  Alabama  and  the  Kearsarge,  and  that 
the  confederate  vessel  had  been  sunk,  the  state- 
ment was  regarded  as  an  idle  rumor  without  the 
slightest  foundation  in  fact.  Indeed,  Liverpool 
people  were  very  reluctant  to  give  credence  to 
the  report,  and  the  baldness  of  the  telegrams 
almost  justified  their  rejection.  The  first  im- 
pulse, therefore,  was  to  regard  the  alleged  fight 
as  altogether  mythical.  But  as  people  began  to 
arrive  in  town  for  business  yesterday  morning, 
the  second  edition  of  the  Daily  Courier  informed 
them  that  the  Alabama  and  the  Kearsarge  had 
really  met  in  stubborn  conflict,  that  the  confede- 
rate cruiser  had  proved  unequal  to  her  adversary 
in  strength  of  hull  and  weight  of  armament,  and 
that  gallantly  fighting  until  their  vessel  was  half 
engulfed,  Captain  Semmes  and  the  remnant  of 
his  crew  were  at  length  constrained  to  jump  into 
the  sea  to  avoid  being  carried  to  the  bottom  in 
their  sinking  craft. 

The  naval  duel  between  the  Alabama  and  the 
Kearsarge  is  not  one  of  the  least  brilliant  inci- 
dents in  the  American  war.  Even  prejudiced 
Federalists  will  not  deny  Captain  Semmes  credit 
for  almost  romantic  gallantry  in  the  struggle.  He 
accepted  a  challenge  from  a  far  more  powerful 
adversary ;  he  knew  his  antagonist  was  in  good 
repair  and  better  armed,  and  he  also  knew  that 
his  own  vessel  was  in  a  wretched  state  of  dilapi- 
dation, the  inevitable  result  of  a  world-wide 
cruise.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  no  dis- 
grace to  Captain  Semmes  that  he  was  worsted. 
Preponderance  of  force,  not  superior  bravery  or 
skill,  was  the  cause  of  failure,  and  this  was  be- 
yond his  control.  All  persons  may  not  be  dis- 
posed to  concur  in  the  propriety  of  the  mission 
in  which  Captain  Semmes  was  employed,  but 
after  reading  the  account  of  Sunday's  encounter, 
they  must  feel  convinced  that  he  is  a  chivalrous 
officer,  on  whose  fame  the  term  "pirate"  i*  a 
foul  aspersion. 

The  accounts  of  the  fight  are  still  somewhat 
meagre,  but  we  must  wait  until  some  of  those  on 
board  the  vessels  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
supplying  the  details.  These  will  be  looked 
forward  to  with  considerable  interest,  and  in  the 
mean  time  the  particulars  which  we  are  able  to 
publish,  will,  no  doubt,  be  eagerly  read.  The 
following  telegrams  were  received  at  the  Liver- 
pool underwriters'  rooms  from  Lloyd's  agent  at 
Cherbourg  : 

Cherbourg,  Sunday,  ten  minutes  past  twelve 
p.m. — The  Alabama  left  this  morning,  and  is 
now  engaged  with  the  Kearsarge.  A  brisk  cannon- 
ade is  heard. 

Forty  minutes  past  one  p.m. — The  Kearsarge 
has  just  sunk  the  Alabama.  An  English  yacht 
has  saved  the  crew. 


The  telegraph  company's  express  from  South* 
ampton  was  to  the  following  effect.  It  contains 
the  account  furnished  to  the  newspapers  by  Mr. 
John  Lancaster,  of  the  steam-yacht  Deerhound, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  Royal  Mersey- 
Yacht  Club  vessels: 

Southampton,  June  twentieth. — The  steam- 
yacht  Deerhound  has  arrived  off  Cowes  with 
Captain  Semmes  and  the  crew  of  the  confederate 
steamer  Alabama.  The  following  are  the  details 
of  the  engagement,  which  took  place  yesterday : 

"At  half-past  ten,  the  Alabama  was  observed 
steaming  out  of  Cherbourg  harbor  toward  the 
Federal  steamer  Kearsarge.  At  ten  minutes  past 
eleven,  the  Alabama  commenced  the  action  by 
firing  with  her  starboard  battery  at  a  distance  of 
about  one  mile.  The  Kearsarge  also  opened  fire 
immediately  with  her  starboard  guns,  and  a 
sharp  engagement,  with  rapid  firing  from  both 
ships,  was  kept  up,  both  shot  and  shell  being 
discharged.  In  the  manoeuvring,  both  vessels 
made  seven  complete  chiles  at  a  distance  of  from 
a  quarter  to  half  a  mile.  At  twelve  o'clock,  the 
firing  from  the  Alabama  was  observed  to  slacken, 
and  she  appeared  to  be  making  head-sail  and 
shaping  her  course  for  land,  which  was  distant 
about  nine  miles.  At  half-past  twelve,  the  con- 
federate vessel  was  in  a  disabled  and  sinking 
state.  The  Deerhound  immediately  made  toward 
her,  and  on  passing  the  Kearsarge,  was  requested 
to  assist  in  saving  the  crew  of  the  Alabama. 
When  the  Deerhound  was  still  at  a  distance  of 
two  hundred  yards  the  Alabama  sank,  and  the 
Deerhound  then  lowered  her  boats,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  those  from  the  sinking  vessel,  suc- 
ceeded in  saving  about  forty  men,  including  Cap- 
tain Semmes  and  thirteen  officers. 

"  The  Kearsarge  was  apparently  very  much 
disabled. 

"The  Alabama's  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  is 
as  follows :  Drowned,  one  officer  and  one  man ; 
killed,  six  men ;  wounded,  one  officer  and  six- 
teen men.  Captain  Semmes  is  slightly  wounded 
in  the  hand. 

"  The  Kearsarge's  boats  were  lowered,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  French  pilot,  succeed- 
ed in  picking  up  the  remainder  of  the  crew." 

Southampton,  June  twentieth. — From  further 
particulars  received  here  of  yesterday's  engage- 
ment, it  appears  that  Captain  Semmes  accepted 
the  challenge  of  the  Kearsarge  to  fight,  although 
aware  that  his  adversary  carried  fifty  more  men 
than  his  own  vessel,  and  was  a  larger  ship  with 
heavier  guns.  Captain  Semmes  was  not,  how- 
ever, aware  that  the  Kearsarge  was  chain -plated 
under  her  outside  planking.  Shortly  after  the 
action  commenced,  a  shot  from  the  Kearsarge 
killed  three  men  on  board  the  Alabama,  cutting 
them  to  pieces,  and  a  second  shot  wounded  three 
more  men  and  killed  another,  while  a  third  shot 
carried  away  the  blade  of  the  Alabama's  fan  and 
part  of  the  rudder,  on  her  deck  disabling  a  gun, 
and  causing  much  damage  below  and  forward. 
Her  compartments  were  all  carried  away,  and  the 
fire-room  was  filled  with  water. 

The  Alabama  fought  under  sail,  first  using  her 
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starboard  battery,  and  afterwards  her  port  bat- 
tery ;  she  continued  the  engagement  with  the 
muzzles  of  her  guns  under  water,  and  one  part 
of  her  deck  covered  with  dead  and  wounded. 
"When  found  in  a  sinking  state,  the  Alabama 
ceased  fighting  and  lowered  her  boats,  in  which 
the  dead  and  wounded  were  placed.  Shortly 
afterward  the  Alabama  sank,  the  officers  and 
crew  jumping  into  the  sea,  when  the  Kearsarge's 
boats  came  up  to  assist  in  saving  the  crew.  The 
officer  in  command  of  the  boats  inquired  for 
Semmes,  and  was  told  that  he  was  drowned, 
whereas  he  had  already  been  picked  up  by  the 
yacht  Deerhound  and  stowed  away,  the  yacht 
having  then  steamed  off  with  all  speed,  expect- 
ing the  Kearsarge  would  attempt  to  capture 
those  on  board.  Before  the  Alabama  left  Cher- 
bourg to  engage  the  Kearsarge,  Captain  Semmes 
sent  on  shore  an  iron  chest  containing  specie, 
sixty  chronometers,  and  other  valuables. 

The  engagement  is  described  by  the  owner  of 
the  yacht  Deerhound  as  a  most  brilliant  affair, 
the  righting  being  severe  and  at  short  distance. 
The  Alabama's  guns  were  served  rapidly  but 
doing  less  execution.  The  Kearsarge,  however, 
is  said  to  have  sustained  much  damage,  her  sides 
being  torn  open,  showing  the  chain-plating. 

The  officers  of  the  Alabama  estimate  their 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  at  from  thirty  to 
forty  men.  Captain  Semmes  is  very  unwell, 
from  being  in  the  water  a  considerable  time,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  wound  in  his  hand. 

Captain  Semmes  visited  several  shops  in 
Southampton  this  morning  to  procure  a  personal 
outfit. 

Another  account  from  Southampton  says  the 
Kearsarge  had  a  chain-cable  triced  along  her 
sides  to  break  the  force  of  the  Alabama's  shot. 
The  Alabama  was  almost  one  thousand  yards 
from  the  Kearsarge  when  she  fired  the  first  shot 
at  half-past  ten ;  being  the  fastest  ship,  she  was 
able  to  steam  round  her  antagonist  in  continually 
narrowing  circles,  but  when  within  five  hundred 
yards  of  the  Kearsarge  the  rudder  and  screw  of 
the  Alabama  were  shot  away  and  she  was  ren- 
dered helpless.     Her  colors  were  shot  away. 

MR.  LANCASTER'S  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  FIGHT. 

Mr.  Lancaster  wrote  as  follows  to  the  Times : 

Sir:  Herewith  I  send  you  a  copy  of  my  log 
respecting  the  engagement  between  the  confede- 
rate steamer  Alabama  and  the  federal  steamer 
Kearsarge : 

"  Sunday,  June  nineteenth,  nine  a.m. — Got  up 
steam,  and  proceeded  out  of  Cherbourg  harbor. 

"  Half-past  ten,  observed  the  Alabama  steam- 
ing out  of  the  harbor  toward  the  Federal  steamer 
Kearsarge. 

uTen  minutes  past  eleven,  the  Alabama  com- 
menced firing  with  her  starboard  battery,  the 
distance  between  the  contending  vessels  being 
about  one  mile.  The  Kearsarge  immediately  re- 
plied with  her  starboard  guns.  A  very  sharp, 
spirited  firing  was  kept  up,  shot  sometimes 
being  varied  by   shells.     In  manoeuvring,  both 


vessels  made  seven  complete  circles  at  a  distance 
of  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile. 

"At  twelve,  a  slight  intermission  was  observed 
in  the  Alabama's  firing,  the  Alabama  making 
head-sail,  and  shaping  her  course  for  the  land, 
distant  about  nine  miles. 

"At  half-past  twelve,  observed  the  Alabama  to 
be  disabled  and  in  a  sinking  state.  "We  immedi- 
ately made  toward  her,  and  in  passing  the  Kear- 
sarge were  requested  to  assist  in  saving  the  Ala- 
bama's crew. 

"At  fifty  minutes  past  twelve,  when  within  a 
distance  of  two  hundred  yards,  the  Alabama 
sunk.  "We  then  lowered  our  two  boats,  and,  with 
assistance  of  the  Alabama's  whale-boat  and 
dingey,  succeeded  in  saving  about  forty  men,  in- 
cluding Captain  Semmes  and  thirteen  officers. 
At  one  P.3&,  we  steered  for  Southampton." 

I  may  state  that  before  leaving,  the  Kearsarge 
was  apparently  much  disabled.  The  Alabama's 
loss,  so  far  as  at  present  ascertained,  in  killed 
and  wounded,  etc.,  was  as  follows,  namely  :  One 
officer  and  one  man  drowned ;  six  men  killed ; 
and  one  officer  and  sixteen  men  wounded.  Cap- 
tain Semmes  received  a  slight  wound  in  the  right 
hand. 

The  Kearsarge's  boats  were,  after  some  delay, 
lowered,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  a  French 
pilot-boat,  succeeded  in  picking  up  the  remaining 
survivors.  John  Lancaster. 

Steam- Yacht  Deerhound,  off  Cowes,  June  19. 

CAPTAIN  SEMMES'S  REPORT. 
THE    ALABAMA    AND   THE    KEARSARGE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Times : 

Sir  :  I  send  herewith  a  copy  of  the  official  re- 
port of  Captain  Semmes  of  his  late  engagement 
with  the  United  States  ship  Kearsarge,  which 
you  may,  perhaps,  think  worthy  a  place  in  your 
columns. 

I  avail  myself  of  the  occasion  to  note  one  or  two 
inaccuracies  in  the  letter  of  your  correspondent, 
dated  at  Southampton  on  Monday,  and  published 
in  the  Times  of  Tuesday.  The  crew  of  the  Ala- 
bama is  there  stated  at  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men ;  she  had,  in  fact,  but  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  all  told. 

Again,  as  to  her  armament ;  that  of  the  Kear- 
sarge may  be  correctly  given  by  your  correspond- 
ent. I  do  not  know  what  it  was.  The  Alaba- 
ma had  one  seven-inch  Blakeley  rifled  gun,  one 
eight-inch  smooth-bore  pivot-gun,  and  six  thirty- 
two-pounders,  smooth-bore,  in  broadside. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant,  J.  M.  Mason. 

24  Upper  Seymour  Street,  June  22. 

"Southampton,  June  21,  1864. 
"  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that,  in 
accordance  with  my  intention,  as  previously  an- 
nounced to  you,  I  steamed  out  of  the  harbor  of 
Cherbourg  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  nineteenth  of  June,  for  the  pur- 
poseof  engaging  the  enemy's  steamer  Kearsarge, 
whim  had  been  lying  off  and  on  the  port  for  sev» 
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eral  days  previously.  After  clearing  the  harbor 
we  descried  the  enemy,  with  his  head  off-shore, 
at  a  distance  of  about  seven  miles.  We  were 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  coming  up  with  him. 
I  had  previously  pivoted  my  guns  to  starboard, 
and  made  all  my  preparations  for  engaging  the 
enemy  on  that  side.  When  within  about  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  of  the  enemy  he  suddenly  wheeled, 
and  bringing  his  head  in  shore,  presented  his 
starboard  battery  to  me.  By  this  time  we  were 
distant  about  one  mile  from  each  other,  when  I 
opened  on  him  with  solid  shot,  to  which  he  re- 
plied in  a  few  minutes,  and  the  engagement  be- 
came active  on  both  sides. 

"  The  enemy  now  pressed  his  ship  under  a 
full  head  of  steam,  and  to  prevent  our  passing 
each  other  too  speedily,  and  keep  our  respective 
broadsides  bearing,  it  became  necessary  to  fight 
in  a  circle,  the  two  ships  steaming  around  a  com- 
mon centre,  and  preserving  a  distance  from  each 
other  of  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile.  When 
we  got  within  good  shell-range  we  opened  upon 
him  with  shell.  Some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  af- 
ter the  commencement  of  the  action  our  spanker- 
gaff  was  shot  away,  and  our  ensign  came  down 
by  the  run.  This  was  immediately  replaced  by 
another  at  the  mizzenmast-head.  The  firing  now 
became  very  hot,  and  the  enemy's  shot  and  shell 
«oon  began  to  tell  upon  our  hull,  knocking  down, 
killing,  and  disabling  a  number  of  men  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  ship. 

"  Perceiving  that  our  shell,  though  apparently 
exploding  against  the  enemy's  sides,  were  doing 
him  but  little  damage,  I  returned  to  solid  shot 
firing,  and  from  this  time  onward  attended  [al- 
ternated ?]  with  shot  and  shell. 

"  After  the  lapse  of  about  one  hour  and  ten 
minutes  our  ship  was  ascertained  to  be  in  a  sink- 
ing condition,  the  enemy's  shell  having  exploded 
within  our  sides  and  between  decks,  opening 
large  apertures,  through  which  the  water  rushed 
with  great  rapidity. 

"  For  some  few  minutes  I  had  hopes  of  being 
able  to  reach  the  French  coast,  for  which  pur- 
pose I  gave  the  sl^ip  all  steam,  and  set  such  of 
the  fore  and  aft  sails  as  were  available.  The 
ship  filled  so  rapidly,  however,  that  before  we 
had  made  much  progress  the  fires  were  extin- 
guished in  the  furnaces,  and  we  were  evidently 
on  the  point  of  sinking.  I  now  hauled  down  my 
colors  to  prevent  the  further  destruction  of  life, 
and  despatched  a  boat  to  inform  the  enemy  of 
our  condition. 

"Although  we  were  now  but  four  hundred 
yards  from  each  other,  the  enemy  fired  upon  me 
five  times  after  my  colors  had  been  struck.  It 
is  charitable  to  suppose  that  a  ship-of-war  of  a 
Christian  nation  could  not  have  done  this  inten- 
tionally. 

"  We  now  turned  all  our  exertions  toward 
saving  the  wounded  and  such  of  the  boys  of  the 
ship  who  were  unable  to  swim.  These  were 
despatched  in  my  quarter-boats,  the  only  boats 
maining  to  me — the  waist-boats  having  been 
torn  to  pieces. 

"  Some  twenty  minutes  after  my  furnace-fires 


had  been  extinguished,  and  the  ship  being  on  the 
point  of  settling,  every  man,  in  obedience  to  a 
previous  order  which  had  been  given  the  crew, 
jumped  overboard  and  endeavored  to  save  him- 
self. 

"  There  was  no  appearance  of  any  boat  coming 
to  me  from  the  enemy,  after  my  ship  went  down. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  steam-yacht  Deer- 
hound,  owned  by  a  gentleman  of  Lancashire, 
England,  Mr.  John  Lancaster,  who  was  himself 
on  board,  steamed  up  in  the  midst  of  my  drown- 
ing men,  and  rescued  a  number  of  both  officers 
and  men  from  the  water.  I  was  fortunate  enough 
myself  thus  to  escape  to  the  shelter  of  the  neu- 
tral flag,  together  with  about  forty  others,  all 
told. 

"  About  this  time  the  Kearsarge  sent  one,  and 
then,  tardily,  another  boat. 

"  Accompanying  you  will  find  lists  of  the  kill- 
ed and  wounded,  and  of  those  who  were  picked 
up  by  the  Deerhound ;  the  remainder,  there  is 
reason  to  hope,  were  picked  up  by  the  enemy 
and  by  a  couple  of  French  pilot-boats,  which 
were  also  fortunately  near  the  scene  of  action. 

"  At  the  end  of  the  engagement  it  was  discov- 
ered by  those  of  our  officers  who  went  alongside 
the  enemy's  ship  with  the  wounded,  that  her 
midship  section  on  both  sides  was  thoroughly 
iron-coated ;  this  having  been  done  with  chain 
constructed  for  the  purpose,  placed  perpendicu- 
larly from  the  rail  to  the  water's  edge,  the  whole 
covered  over  by  a  thin  outer  planking,  which 
gave  no  indication  of  the  armor  beneath. 

"This  planking  had  been  ripped  off  in  every 
direction  by  our  shot  and  shell,  the  chain  broken 
and  indented  in  many  places,  and  forced  partly 
into  the  ship's  side.  She  was  most  effectually 
guarded,  however,  in  this  section,  from  penetra- 
tion. The  enemy  was  much  damaged  in  other 
parts,  but  to  what  extent  it  is  now  impossible  to 
tell ;  it  is  believed  he  was  badly  crippled. 

"My  officers  and  men  behaved  steadily  and 
gallantly,  and  though  they  have  lost  their  ship 
they  have  not  lost  honor. 

"  Where  all  behaved  so  well  it  would  be  in- 
vidious to  particularize,  but  I  cannot  deny  my- 
self the  pleasure  of  saying  that  Mr.  Kell,  my 
First  Lieutenant,  deserves  great  creditibr  the  fine 
condition  in  which  the  ship  went  into  action  with 
regard  to  her  battery,  magazine,  and  shell-rooms, 
and  that  he  rendered  me  great  assistance  by  his 
coolness  and  judgment  as  the  fight  proceeded. 

"  The  enemy  was  heavier  than  myself,  both  in 
ship,  battery,  and  crew  ;  but  I  did  not  know  un- 
til the  action  was  over  that  she  was  also  iron- 
clad. 

"  Our  total  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  is  thir- 
ty, namely,  nine  killed,  twenty-one  wounded. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,   very  respectfully, 

your  obedient  servant,  R.  Semmes, 

"  Captain." 

LONDON  "DAILY  NEWS"  ACCOUNT. 

It  will  hardly  be  denied  by  the  most  fervid  ad- 
mirers of  the  Alabama's  "  daring  and  brilliant 
career"  4hat  her  surviving  commander  is  more 
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fortunate  not  only  than  the  brave  captains  who 
'ived  before  Agamemnon,  but  than  many  who 
lad  lived  and  fought  in  modern  times.  If  many 
gallant  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  mythical  age  died 
jnwept  for  want  of  a  "  reporter,"  your  modern 
hero  of  a  hundred  escapes  and  of  half  an  hour's 
ducking  after  his  first  and  last  fair  fight,  seems 
likely  to  be  drowned  after  all  in  torrents  of  sym- 
pathetic ink.  There  was,  perhaps,  a  little  diffi-. 
culty  in  making  any  thing  very  heroic  out  of  the 
Alabama's  career  while  she  lived.  Running 
away  from  men-of-war  and  burning  unarmed  and 
defenceless  merchantmen  may  be  a  profitable  and 
useful  business,  but  courage  is  not  precisely  the 
quality  one  admires  in  the  hawk  or  the  hound 
when  the  victory  is  a  partridge  or  a  hare.  No 
doubt  there  is  something  romantic  and  interest- 
ing in  the  mere  ubiquity  of  a  sea-rover ;  no  ro- 
mances are  more  irresistible  than  those  of  "  Ro- 
vers" and  "  Waterwitches  ;"  and  even  a  "  Pirate" 
who  combines  speed  and  seamanship  with  some- 
thing of  the  personal  charm  of  a  destroying  angel, 
is  the  favorite  ideal  of  all  young  boys  and  girls, 
and  even  of  maturer  women  with  well-regulated 
imaginations.  It  was  commonly  supposed  that 
paddle-wheels  and  screws  and  funnels  (not  to 
speak  of  diplomacy)  had  put  an  end  to  all  the 
romance  and  picturesqueness  of  sea  life ;  the  ce- 
lebrity of  the  Alabama  proves  the  fallacy  of  that 
apprehension.  For  in  what  has  that  celebrity 
consisted,  if  not  in  being  heard  of  here,  there, 
and  everywhere,  and  sometimes  in  half  a  dozen 
latitudes  at  once ;  in  the  Channel,  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  the  Atlantic,  in  the  Pacific,  in  the 
Indian  ocean,  in  the  China  seas,  at  the  Cape,  in 
the  Channel  again  ?  What  a  wonderful  vessel ! 
The  Flying  Dutchman  was  a  galliot  compared 
with  her !  "What  a  wonderful  captain,  to  be  al- 
ways pursuing  and  never  caught !  And  certainly 
the  simple  feat  of  keeping  at  sea  in  all  weathers 
for  two  years  without  intermission,  or  breaking 
down,  or  repairs,  may  well  strike  with  admiring 
wonder  a  public  accustomed  to  read  in  their 
"  naval  intelligence  "  of  powerful  squadrons  dock- 
ing and  repairing  affor  six  weeks'  cruis*  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  or  the  North  sea.  Let  the  captain 
of  the  Alabama  have  his  due  by  all  means.  With- 
out reference  to  Federals  or  confederates,  let  us, 
as  Englishmen,  do  justice  to  smart  and  skilful 
seamanship  wherever  we  find  it.  But  let  not 
the  nation  that  once  owned  a  Nelson  sink  to  pay- 
ing equal  homage  to  a  sunk  Alabama  and  a  sur- 
viving victor.  To  worship  success  is  bad  enough  ; 
to  worship  the  remains  of  a  runaway  smuggler 
and  a  nimble-heeled  buccaneer  because  he  has 
come  to  a  legitimate  end,  is  something  very  dif- 
ferent from  an  honest  sympathy  with  defeat. 
There  are  British  naval  officers  performing  at 
the  hour  splendid  but  unrecorded  services,  who 
will  never  receive  the  honors  paid  to  the  captain 
of  the  Alabama  for  having  accepted  the  challenge 
of  the  captain  of  the  Kearsarge  but  not  its  con- 
sequences. Probably  the  Alabama  was  not  a 
classical  school  of  Roman  virtue  in  which  the 
heart  of  a  Regulus  could  be  trained  to  self-con- 
quest; if  the  poet  were  to  write  of  a  Semmes 
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Atqui  sciebat,  it  would  not  be  to  celebrate  the 
prisoner  of  war  who  disdained  to  sacrifice  his 
honor  to  his  safety.  Atqui  sciebat  should  be  in- 
terpreted, "though  he  knew  that  an  English 
yacht  was  ready  to  pick  him  up  and  carry  him 
away  to  a  neutral  shore,  where  he  could  forget 
the  English  surgeon  who  perished  with  his  sinking 
ship  rather  than  abandon  the  wounded  sailors, 
but  where  he  could  fight  the  battle  over  again  in 
safety,  and  defeat  at  leisure  the  fair  fame  of  a 
brother  sailor  and  an  honorable  enemy." 

The  sceptic  who  called  history  a  matter-of-fact 
romance  should  have  lived  in  our  day,  when  a 
naval  action  is  fought  off  Cherbourg  on  Sunday, 
and  reported  in  the  London  and  Paris  newspa- 
pers on  the  Monday  following,  no  two  reports 
agreeing  in  any  single  fact  except  in  the  result. 
Mr.  John  Lancaster,  the  owner  of  the  Deerhound 
yacht,  who,  in  more  than  the  French  sense  of 
the  words,  "assisted  at"  the  engagement,  pub- 
lished on  the  following  morning  an  account  which 
materially  differs  in  the  most  important  points 
from  the  official  report  furnished  to  Mr.  Mason 
by  Captain  Semmes,  and  published  yesterday. 

"At  half-past  twelve,  (we  quote  Mr.  Lancaster's 
extract  from  the  log  of  the  Deerhound,)  observed 
the  Alabama  to  be  disabled,  and  in  a  sinking 
state.  We  immediately  made  toward  her,  and 
on  passing  the  Kearsarge,  were  requested  to 
assist  in  saving  the  Alabama's  crew.  At  fifty 
minutes  past  twelve,  when  within  a  distance  of 
two  hundred  yards,  the  Alabama  sank.  We 
then  lowered  our  two  boats,  and,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Alabama's  whale-boat  and  dingey, 
succeeded  in  saving  about  forty  men,  including 
Captain  Semmes  and  thirteen  officers." 

Now  what  says  Captain  Semmes  ? 

"  There  was  no  appearance  of  any  boat  com- 
ing to  me  from  the  enemy  after  my  ship  went 
down.  Ultimately,  however,  the  steam  yacht 
Deerhound,  owned  by  a  gentleman  of  Lancashire, 
England,  Mr.  John  Lancaster,  who  was  himself 
on  board,  steamed  up  in  the  midst  of  my  drown- 
ing men,  and  rescued  a  number  of  both  officers 
and  men  from  the  water.  About  this  time  the 
Kearsarge  sent  one,  and  then,  tardity,  another 
boat.  Accompanying  you  will  find  lists  of  the 
killed  and  wounded,  and  of  those  who  were 
picked  up  by  the  Deerhound.  The  remainder, 
there  is  reason  to  hope,  were  picked  up  by  the 
enemy  and  by  a  couple  of  French-  pilot-boats 
which  were  also  fortunately  near  the  scene  of 
action." 

The  odious  imputation  of  inhumanity  contained 
in  this  passage  is  not  only  altogether  wanting  in 
Mr.  Lancaster's  account,  it  is  implicitly  and  ex- 
plicitly contradicted  by  Mr.  Lancaster's  assertion 
that  he  was  requested  by  the  captain  of  the  Kear- 
sarge to  assist  in  "  saving  "  the  Alabama's  crew. 
Then,  again,  as  to  the  relative  tonnage  and  ar- 
mament of  the  two  ships,  Captain  Semmes  writes 
to  Mr.  Mason  : 

"  The  enemy  was  heavier  than  myself,  both 
in  ship,  battery  and  crew,  but  I  did  noj;  know 
until  the  action  was  over  that  she  was  also  iron- 
clad.    Her  midship  section  on  both  sides  was 
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thoroughly  iron-coated;  this  having  been  done 
with  chain  constructed  for  the  purpose,  placed 
Derpendicularl y  from  the  rail  to  the  water's  edge, 
the  whole  covered  over  by  a  thin  outer  planking, 
which  gave  no  indication  of  the  armor  beneath." 

A  letter  which  we  publish  this  morning  from 
a  gentleman  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the 
Kearsarge,  at  Cherbourg,  states  that  the  "Ala- 
bama had  eight  guns,  the  Kearsarge  only  seven  ;" 
and  that  "  the  Kearsarge  was  no  more  iron-clad 
than  the  Alabama  might  have  been,  had  they 
taken  the  precaution.  She  simply  had  a  double 
row  of  chains  hanging  over  her  sides  to  protect 
her  machinery.  Two  shots  from  the  Alabama 
struck  these  chains  and  fell  harmlessly  into  the 
water."  Again,  as  to  the  number  of  the  respect- 
ive crews,  Mr  Mason  writes  :  "  She  (the  Alaba- 
ma) had,  in  fait,  but  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
all  told."  Yet  Captain  Semmes  reports :  "  Our 
total  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  is  thirty,  name- 
ly, nine  killed,  twenty-one  wounded.  I  was  for- 
tunate enough  myself  thus  to  escape  to  the  shel- 
ter of  a  neutral  flag,  together  with  about  forty 
others,  all  told."  A  correspondent  who  had  just 
visited  the  Kearsarge,  at  Cherbourg,  reports : 
"  The  Kearsarge  picked  up  sixty-three  men,  one 
dead  body,  and  two  who  died  afterward  on  board. 
She  also  took  five  officers."  So  that  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  (officers  and  men)  are  actually 
accounted  for  as  belonging  to  the  Alabama,  in- 
stead of  Mr.  Mason's  one  hundred  and  twenty 
"  all  told." 

Captain  Semmes  accuses  the  Kearsarge  of  hav- 
ing fired  upon  the  Alabama  five  times  after  her 
colors  had  been  struck.  No  mention  of  this  pro- 
digious inhumanity  is  made  by  Mr.  Lancaster, 
the  owner  of  the  Deerhound,  who  was  within 
three  hundred  yards  at  the  close  of  the  action. 

The  following  is  the  account  referred  to  :  "I 
returned  late  last  night  from  Cherbourg,  where  I 
had  been  a  witness  to  the  fight  between  the  Kear- 
sarge and  Alabama.  I  regret  to  see  that  some 
of  the  London  papers  are  perverting  and  falsify- 
ing the  facts,  so  as  to  do  great  injustice  to  the 
gallant  officers  and  men  of  the  Kearsarge. 

"  The  fight  began  about  eleven  a.m.,  and  ended 
a  few  minutes  after  twelve,  lasting  a  little  more 
than  an  hour.  The  Alabama  fired  about  seven- 
teen shots  at  the  Kearsarge  before  the  latter  fired 
a  gun. 

"  The  Kearsarge  fired  one  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-three shots.  She  was  struck  in  the  hull  seven 
or  eight  times,  but  has  sustained  no  important 
damage  at  all,  and  is  perfectly  ready  for  active 
service.  She  has  a  crew  of  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty-five  men,  that  of  the  Alabama  being 
about  one  hundred  and  forty-seven.  The  Alaba- 
ma had  eight  guns,  the  Kearsarge  only  seven. 
The  firing  of  the  Alabama  was  very  inaccurate  ; 
that  of  the  Kearsarge  was  excellent.  A  large 
pivot-gun  was  particularly  effective.  The  Kear- 
sarge is  spoken  of  as  being  iron-clad  ;  she  was  no 
more  iron-clad  than  the  Alabama  might  have 
been  had  they  taken  the  precaution.  She  sim- 
ply had  a  double  row  of  chains  hanging  over  her 
sides  to  protect  her  machinery.     Two  shots  from 


the  Alabama  struck  these  chains,  and  fell  harm' 
lessly  into  the  water. 

"  The  Kearsarge  picked  up  sixty-three  men, 
one  dead  body,  and  two  men  who  have  since  died 
on  board.  She  also  took  five  officers.  Captain 
Winslow  would  now  have  all  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  Alabama  as  prisoners,  had  he  not 
placed  too  much  confidence  in  the  honor  of  an 
Englishman,  Avho  carried  the  flag  of  the  royal 
yacht  squadron.  The  club  will  be  indelibly  dis- 
graced unless  they  take  measures  to  repudiate 
and  condemn  the  conduct  of  Mr.  John  Lancaster, 
owner  of  the  yacht  Deerhound.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  this  yacht  was  in  the  harbor  of  Cherbourg  to 
assist  the  Alabama  by  every  means  in  her  power ; 
that  she  did  so  I  know ;  her  movements  before 
the  action  prove  it.  When  the  Alabama  went 
down,  the  yacht,  being  near,  was  hailed  by  Cap- 
tain Winslow,  and  requested  to  aid  in  picking  up 
the  men  in  the  water.  The  request  was  com- 
plied with,  and  the  Deerhound,  after  having  res- 
cued, as  supposed,  about  twenty  persons,  includ- 
ing Captain  Semmes  and  First  Lieutenant  Kell, 
immediately  left,  running  toward  England.  Cap- 
tain Winslow  says  the  reason  he  did  not  pursue 
her  or  fire  into  her  was  that  he  could  not  believe 
any  one  carrying  the  flag  of  the  royal  yacht 
squadron  could  act  so  dishonorable  a  part  as  to 
carry  off  his  prisoners,  whom  he  had  requested 
him  to  save,  from  feelings  of  humanity. 

"  Captain  Winslow  considers  Semmes  and  his 
officers  bound  upon  their  honor  to  give  them- 
selves up  as  his  prisoners  of  war.  About  five 
minutes  before  the  Alabama  went  down,  a  boat 
from  her  came  to  the  Kearsarge  with  an  officer, 
who  surrendered  the  vessel,  and  then  asked  per- 
mission to  return  with  his  boat,  to  assist  in  pick- 
ing up  the  men.  Tfhis  was  granted,  when  the 
officer  left,  and  after  rescuing  a  number,  princi- 
pally officers,  I  understood,  he  went  on  board  the 
English  yacht  and  escaped.  Please  excuse  the 
hurried  style  of  this  letter,  but  I  was  anxious 
that  while  Captain  Semmes  and  his  party  are 
being  feted  for  their  glorious  conduct,  you  might 
be  apprised  of  these  positive  facts. 

"  P.  S. — The  Alabama  hauled  down  her  colors 
and  ran  up  a  white  flag,  at  least  ten  minutes,  I 
should  think,  before  she  went  down.  Prisoners 
taken  from  the  Alabama  state  that  at  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  before  the  engagement 
took  place,  the  chronometers  in  the  Alabama 
were  transferred  to  the  English  yacht  Deerhound, 
then  lying  in  the  harbor,  not  far  from  the  Ala- 
bama. The  Deerhound  was,  in  fact,  acting  as 
tender  to  the  Alabama  before  the  action." 

THE  ALABAMA  AND  THE  DEERHOUND. 

The  following  is  the  correspondence  between 
Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Lancaster,  the  owner  of  the 
Deerhound : 

"  24  Upper  Seymour  Street,  Portman  Square,  ) 
London,  June  21.         f 

11  Dear  Sir  ,  I  received  from  Captain  Semmea 
at  Southampton,  where  I  had  the  pleasure  to  see 
you  yesterday,  a  full  report  of  the  efficient  serv- 
ice rendered  under  your  orders  by  the  officers 
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and  crew  of  your  yacht,  the  Deerhound,  in  res- 
cuing him  with  thirteen  of  his  officers  and  twen- 
ty-seven of  his  crew  from  their  impending  fate, 
after  the  loss  of  his  ship. 

"Captain  Semmes  reports  that,  finding  the  Al- 
abama actually  sinking,  he  had  barely  time  to 
despatch  his  wounded  in  his  own  boats  to  the 
enemy's  ship,  when  the  Alabama  went  down, 
and  that  nothing  was  left  to  those  who  remained 
on  board  but  to  throw  themselves  into  the  sea. 
Their  own  boats  absent,  there  seemed  no  pros- 
pect of  relief,  when  your  yacht  arrived  in  their 
midst,  and  your  boats  were  launched ;  and  he 
impressively  told  me  that  to  this  timely  and  gen- 
erous succor  he,  with  most  of  his  officers  and  a 
portion  of  his  crew,  were  indebted  for  their  safe- 
ty. He  further  told  me  that  on  their  arrival  on 
board  the  yacht  every  care  and  kindness  were 
extended  to  them  which  their  exhausted  condi- 
tion required,  even  to  supplying  all  with  dry 
clothing. 

"  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  noble  and  disinter- 
ested spirit  which  prompted  you  to  go  to  the  res- 
cue of  the  gallant  crew  of  the  Alabama,  and  that 
I  can  add  nothing  to  the  recompense  already  re- 
ceived by  you  and  those  acting  under  you  in  the 
consciousness  of  having  done  as  you  would  be 
done  by  ;  yet  you  will  permit  me  to  thank  you, 
and,  through  you,  the  captain,  officers,  and  crew 
of  the  Deerhound,  for  this  signal  service,  and  to 
say  that,  in  doing  so,  I  but  anticipate  the  grate- 
ful sentiment  of  my  country,  and  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  confederate  States. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  dear  sir,  most  respect- 
fully and  truly,  your  obedient  servant, 

UJ.  M.  Mason. 
"  John  Lancaster,  Esq., 

"  Hindley  Hall,  Wigan." 

"  Hindley  Hall,  Near  Wiqan,  June  24. 

11  Dear  Sir  :  I  am  in  due  receipt  of  your  es- 
teemed favor  of  the  twenty-first  instant,  and  am 
gratified  to  find  that  the  timely  aid  we  rendered 
with  the  yacht  Deerhound  to  the  gallant  captain 
and  officers  and  crew  of  the  Alabama  has  met  with 
your  approval.  I  shall  always  look  back  'to  that 
event  with  satisfaction,  however  much  we  may 
regret  the  result  which  necessitated  my  interfer- 
ence.    Yours,  very  respectfully, 

"John  Lancaster. 

"  Hon.  J.  M.  Mason." 


Doc.  5. 

OPERATIONS  IN  SOUTH-CAROLINA. 

defence  of  general  benham.* 

After  the  fall  of  Fort  Pulaski,  in  April,  1862, 
for  the  rest  of  the  month  it  appeared  impossible  to 
effect  any  thing  against  the  enemy  with  the  few 
troops  then  available  in  this  district,  stretching 
along  nearly  two  hundred  miles  of  coast,  from 
St.  Augustine,  Florida,  to  North-Edisto  River, 
South-Carolina. 

*  See  the  Reduction  of  Fort  Pulaski,  Vol.  IV.  Rebellion  Re- 
cord. 


These  troops  did   not  consist  of  more  than 
about  fifteen  thousand  effective  men. 

At  the  close  of  April,  the  barge  crew  of  General 
Ripley  escaped  irom  Charleston  and  were  brought 
to  Port  Royal.     They  represented  the  troops  and 
defences  of  Charleston  to  be  very  weak,  compris- 
ing not  more  than  five  or  six  thousand  men  al- 
together, and  those  for  a  large  portion  raw  troops 
or  boys  ;  so  that  General  Benham  then  conceived 
a  plan  for  attacking  that  city,  which  was  at  once 
informally  laid  before  General  Hunter,  Commo- 
dore Du  Font,  and  others,  and  appeared  to  meet 
their  cordial  concurrence.     This  plan  was  to  add 
to  the  force  of  some  three  thousand  five  hundred 
men,  then  at  North-Edisto,  by  a  well-concerted 
and  simultaneous  movement  of  our  steamers,  all 
the  other  disposable  force  in  the  district,  to  make 
some  ten  thousand  in  all ;  and  by  rapidly  ferrying 
them  across  the  North-Edisto  River,  to  John's 
and  Wadnelow  Island,  to  march  them   in  two 
columns,  one  on  each  side  the  Bohickee  Creek 
to  the  dry  landings  at  the  Grimballs  on  either 
side  of  the  Stono  River,  to  take  the  rebel  batter- 
ies at  its  mouth  in  the  rear ;  and  after  thus  open- 
ing the  river  to  our  gunboats,  to  dash  across  the 
lower  part  of  James   Island   to  Fort  Johnson, 
from  which  point  or  from  Lanton's  Place,  one  or 
two  miles  west,  Charleston  could  be  shelled  at 
short-range,  and  Cummings  Point,  on  the  right, 
could  afterward  be  secured  for  breaching  Fort 
Sumter.       This   plan    General  Hunter  delayed 
from  day  to  day,  not  authorizing  its  execution, 
although  at  first  he  told  General  Benham  "  to  get 
ready  for  it."     But  when  General  Benham  pro- 
posed to  send,  as  part  of  the  preparation,  the 
cavalry  and  artillery  horses  to  Edisto,  (the  great 
cause   of  delay  at  any  time,)  General   Pluntei 
would  not  consent  to  it,  and  the  proposition  was 
still  left  in  abeyance,  with  this  obstacle  existing 
whenever  it  should  be  determined  upon.     For 
which  latter  object,  if  found  practicable,  Morris 
Island  was  to  be  seized  by  a  dash  with  two  or 
three  regiments  and  a  battery  of  field-artillery 
under  the  fire   of  our  gunboats.      About  the 
thirteenth  of  May,  the  steamer  Planter,  seized 
by  slaves,  came  from  Charleston.     They  brought 
the  news  that  the  Stono  River  was  open  and  the 
rebel  batteries  dismantled  there,  and  corroborated 
the  previous  information.    And  on  the  sixteenth, 
five  deserters    from    Fort  Sumter,  by  way  of 
Morris  Island,  corroborated  the  above,  with  the 
further  statement  that  they  could  see  no  batter- 
ies in  passing  the  length  of  Morris  Island.    With 
all  these  facts  before   General  Hunter,    which 
showed  him  that  had  he  authorized  General  Ben- 
ham at  first,  it  would  have  been  met  by  a  most 
fortuitous  concurrence  of  circumstances,  such  as 
would   probably  have  insured  its  easy  accom- 
plishment,  the    General    finally   concluded,   on 
the  evening  of  the  sixteenth,  to  let  General  Ben- 
ham make  'preparations  for  carrying  out  his  plan 
for  the  occupation  of  James  Island.     But  he  di- 
rected him,  at  the  same  time,  to  inform  the  junior 
Generals,  Wright  and  Stevens,  that  while  pushing 
forward  every  thing  to  be  ready  for  the  march  at 
the  earliest  day  possible,  they  were  to  be  ready 
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to  be  held  up  or  countermanded  at  an  flour's 
notice.      By   this   time,   however,   of  the   eight 
ocean  steamers  that  we  had  had,  and  could  have 
relied  upon,   up  to  the  tenth  of  May,   the  six 
largest  (one  only  being  wrecked)  had  been  dis- 
charged or  detained  by  the  Quartermaster's  De- 
partment at  the  North;  and  but  two  or  three 
of  the   smallest,   one   only   of  them   efficiently 
managed,  remained  to  transport  the  one  thousand 
horses  —  seventy  to  eighty  at  a  time  only  —  the 
ten  guns,  and  the  six  to  seven  thousandemen,  to 
the  Edisto  and  the  Stono  River.      These  boats 
were,  however,  pushed  to  the  uttermost ;  one  of 
them  making  daily  trips  for  several  days  to  the 
Edisto,  unloading  at  night  upon  a  muffled  wharf, 
for  secrecy  from  the  pickets  of  the*  enemy  within 
rifle   range   opposite;    precautions    ordered    by 
General  Benham,  and  which  effectually  conceal- 
ed the  massing  of  these  troops,  horses,  and  guns, 
at  the  Edisto,  up  to  the  latest  moment,  as  was 
eventually  shown. 

This  force  which  General  Wright  had  stated 
he  expected  to  be  able  to  ferry  across  the  Edisto 
in  twenty-four  hours,  was  intended  to  move 
thence  by  one  night's  march,  (some  twelve  to 
fifteen  miles,)  on  the  east  side  of  Bohickee  Creek, 
across  John's  Island  to  Legareville,  and  there 
meet  the  balance  of  the  available  force,  (all  that 
there  were  vessels  to  move  at  once,)  which  was 
to  arrive  at  the  Stono  by  starting  some  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  orders  to  move  had  been 
sent  to  General  Wright.  It  being  a  part  of  Gen- 
eral Benham's  plan  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
enemy,  and  obstruct  the  railroad  between  Sa- 
vannah and  Charleston,  he  had  previously  ar- 
ranged with  General  Stevens  for  this.  Stevens 
stated  that  it  could  -be  done  at  any  time  when 
ordered.  This  was  ordered  on  the  twenty-ninth, 
and  although  General  Stevens  sent  out  about 
eight  hundred  infantry,  a  squadron  of  cavalry, 
and  two  pieces  of  artillery,  to  cut  the  railroad 
about  fifteen  miles  above  Beaufort,  from  the  Sal- 
kehatchie  to  the  Coosahatchie  Rivers,  the  whole 
movement  proved  a  miserable  failure,  without 
cooperation  of  the  different  arms  ;  and  after  being 
kept  at  bay  for  two  or  three  hours,  as  the  rebel 
accounts  state,  (and  we  have  no  knowledge  to 
the  contrary,)  by  ninety  cavalry  only,  the  expe- 
dition returned  to  Beaufort  without  having  effect- 
ed any  thing,  though  it  approached,  as  was  stated, 
within  one  fourth  of  a  mile  of  the  railroad. 

At  length,  on  May  thirty-first,  General  Hunter 
authorized  the  starting  of  the  expedition  with  the 
object  of  entering  the  Stono,  and  then  acting  as 
might  seem  best  under  the  circumstances  ;  either 
by  moving  toward  Fort  Johnson,  attempting  to 
seize  Morris  Island,  or  simply  holding  the  firm 
landing  on  James  Island  for  future  use  against 
Charleston.  The  rear  column  of  the  expedition 
with  one  field-battery  and  over  three  thousand 
men,  except  some  thirteen  companies  in  the 

sent  by  mistake  to  Edisto,  left  Hilton  Head  on 
the  morning  of  the  second  of  June,  General 
Wright's  orders  having  been  duly  despatched  to 
him  the  previous  day. 

As  the  flag-boat,  with  Generals  Hunter  and 


Behham  on  board,  was  passing  the  Edisto,  about 
noon  of  the  second,  a  steamer  came  out  with  a 
letter  from  General  Wright,  saying  that  he  ex- 
pected to  be  coming  in  to  Legareville,  on  the 
Stono,  soon  after  light  on  the  following  morning. 
The  troops  on  the  transports  continued  on  to  the 
Stono,  and  entering  that  river,  the  greater  por- 
tion landed  that  afternoon,  Monday,  June  second, 
at  the  lower  old  battery  landing,  and  in  placing 
their  pjekets  about  one  mile  in  advance,  were  at 
once  engaged  with  the  enemy  in  a  smart  skir- 
mish, where  some  six  or  eight  men  were  killed 
and  wounded. 

During  this  skirmish  General  Benham  placed 
some  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  at  Legareville  to 
protect  the  buildings  for  Wright's  column  from 
their  destruction,  as  feared  by  the  rebels ;  instruct- 
ing the  officers  in  person,  in  order  to  avoid  colli- 
sion with  Wright's  forces,  expected  to  arrive  early 
next  morning.  The  rear  of  the  transport  ships 
from  Hilton  Head  arrived,  and  the  troops  were 
discharged  on  James  Island  on  Tuesday,  and 
another  skirmish  occurred  in  which  we  lost 
twenty-two  prisoners,  and  two  or  three  more 
severely  wounded ;  capturing,  however,  a  battery 
of  three  or  four  navy  guns,  taking  one  wound- 
ed lieutenant  as  prisoner.  Yet  although  we  learn- 
ed on  the  next  day  that  three  thousand  men 
could  have  swept  James  Island  to  Fort  Johnson, 
still  the  column  of  General  Wright,  nearly  six 
thousand  strong,  did  not  make  its  appearance, 
and  only  began  to  come  slowly  intoXegareville  on 
the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  the  fifth,  delayed  by 
broken  bridges  and  other  impediments,  and  so 
worn  out  by  marches  in  a  violent  rain  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  previous  thirty-six  hours,  that 
it  had  not  finally  crossed  over  the  Stono  to  Grim- 
ball's  till  Monday  evening,  the  ninth  of  June. 

On  the  tenth,  immediately  after  the  establish- 
ment of  Wright's  camp  at  the  best  landing  at 
Grimball's,  two  miles  above  Stevens,  at  the  old 
battery,  the  enemy  commenced  a  fire  of  shot  and 
shell  into,  around,  and  over  the  camp  and  hospi- 
tals, and  among  our  gunboats  in  the  Stono.  This 
at  once  showed  that  the  main  camp  and  landing 
would  be  untenable ;  and  as  there  was  not  dry 
land  enough  on  James  Island  for  the  encampment 
of  our  troops,  out  of  the  range  of  this  battery,  it 
was  evident  that  we  should  be  driven  from  this 
island,  the  key  to  Charleston,  unless  this  battery 
was  silenced  or  taken.  In  consequence,  after  a 
consultation  with  General  Hunter,  a  strong  recon- 
noitring or  attacking  force  was  arranged,  to  con- 
sist altogether  of  five  regiments  and  four  pieces 
of  artillery,  to  start  in  the  night  or  early  morning 
of  June  eleventh.  The  rough  draft  of  the  order  was 
read  to  and  approved  oy  General  Hunter  before 
it  was  copied  for  the  other  generals.  It  states  ex- 
plicitly that,  "  It  being  deemed  important  that 
the  batteries  of  the  enemy  which  have  borne  upon 
our  camp  at  Thomas  Grimball's  to-day  should  be 
closely  reconnoitred  or  broken  up  if  possible  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment,"  "  a  rush  will  be 
made  upon  and  toward  it  between  half-past  three 
o'clock  and  the  earliest  daylight."  And  General 
Hunter,  who  had  ordered  the  steamer  to  leave  at 
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sunrise  of  the  eleventh,  to  take  him  to  Hilton 
Head,  was  requested  by  General  Benham  to  de- 
lay his  departure  for  a  few  hours  to  hear  the  re- 
sult of  the  reconnoissance,  and,  as  is  well  known, 
General  Hunter  delayed  his  departure  until  the 
twelfth.     During  the  evening  of  the  tenth,  Gen- 
eral Hunter  prepared  and  furnished  to  General 
Benham  his  final  orders  preparatory  to  leaving 
the  Stono,  in  which  he  stated :   "  I  desire  in  any 
arrangement  you  may  make  for  the  disposition 
of  your  forces  in  this  vicinity,  you  will  malce  no 
attempt  to  advance  on  Charleston  or  to  attach 
Fort  Johnson.     You  will,  however,  provide  for 
a  secure  intrenched  encampment."     Later  in  that 
evening  a  letter  came  from  General  Wright  to 
General   Benham,  which   stated   that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  attack  of  the  enemy  upon  his  lines 
that  afternoon,  his  men  would  be  too  much  fa- 
tigued for  the  movement  ordered  next  day.     No 
attack  was  therefore  made  on  the  eleventh,  dur- 
ing which  day  the  shells  still  fell  in  our  camps  ; 
and  in  the  evening,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
interview  with  General  Hunter,  General  Benham 
showed  him  a  map  with  the  line  which  he  had 
drawn  on  it,  from  near  a  church  on  our  left  and 
front  for  about  one  and  a  half  miles  extending 
south-east  to  the  front  or  beyond  the  battery  of 
the  enemy  at  the  Secessionville  tower.     This  line 
was  about  one  mile  in  advance  of  our  then  line 
of  pickets,  and  reduced  our  line  of  defence  nearly 
one  half  in  length,  and  secured  our  camps  for  a 
distance  of  full  cannon-range  from  the  enemy. 
And  General  Benham  stated  to  General  Hunter, 
that  he  considered  it  indispensable  to  hold  it  if 
we  would  not  be  driven  from  the  Stono.    General 
Hunter,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  General  Ben- 
ham, fully  assented  to  the  proposition.     About 
this  time  General  Stevens  reported  to  General  Ben- 
ham that  he  had  commenced  a  battery  on  the  point 
beyond  his  camp  to  bear  upon  the  rebel  battery, 
although  General  Benham  had  directed  his  engi- 
neer officer,  Lieutenant  O'Rourke,  to  select  the 
location,  who  had  decided  that  it  should  be  upon 
the  extreme  point.     General  Stevens,  according 
to   his   own  report,   intrusted  the  fixing  of  the 
position  to  a  volunteer  officer,  who  placed  it,  as 
Lieutenant  O'Rourke  reported,  three  eighths  of  a 
mile  within  that  point,  and  at  that  much  farther, 
or  nearly  a  mile  and  three  eighths  distance  alto- 
gether, from  the  rebel  fort.     The  best  of  the  ord- 
nance that  battered  the  wall  of  Fort  Pulaski  was 
then  landed,  and  the  heaviest  guns  placed  in  this 
battery,  without  much  hope  of  its  effectiveness 
against  the  earth-works  of  the  enemy,  as  the 
whole  power  of  the  twenty  to  thirty  heavy  guns 
of  Fort  Pulaski  within  one  mile  or  less  of  distance 
did  not  have  the  slightest  effect  upon  our  para- 
pets of  earth,  while  our  guns  there,  the  same  now 
used,  were  hourly  breaching  its  walls  of  masonry. 
After  two  days'  ineffectual  firing  upon  this  fort, 
two  deserters  came  in  on  the  fourteenth,  who  re- 
ported being  at  the   Secessionville  fort  on  the 
twelfth. 

They  stated  what  was  afterward  confirmed  by 
prisoners  and  our  own  officers,  that  the  Fort  had 
six  large,  mounted  guns,  and  that  it  was  a  com- 1 


mon  earth-work,  without  stockade  or  abattis,  and 
with  only  two  battalions  as  its  garrison  ;  also  that 
the  enemy  had  seven  other  heavy  guns  ready  to 
mount  upon  the  fort. 

To  this  was  added  the  knowledge  of  our  own 
observation,  that  the  enemy  were  at  work  night 
and  day  to  strengthen  this  work,  the  possession 
or  destruction  of  which  was  of  vital  importance 
to  us,  to  enable  us  to  hold  this  key  to  Charles- 
ton, placed  as  it  was  one  and  a  half  miles  or  more 
in  front  of  the  other  works  of  the  rebels,  and  cov- 
ering nearly  all  our  possible  camping-ground.  In 
accordance,  therefore,  with  the  previous  order  of 
reconnoissance  approved  by  General  Hunter,  with 
the  line  proposed  as  "indispensable,"  and  ap- 
proved by  him  on  the  eleventh,  as  also  with  his 
written  order,  kl  to  provide  a  secure  intrenched 
encampment,"  General  Benham  decided  that  it 
was  necessary  to  seize  this  fort  by  a  night  as- 
sault at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  ar- 
ranged it  for  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fifteenth,  General  Ben- 
ham called  the  principal  officers  together,  Gener- 
als Wright  and  Stevens,  and  Colonel  Williams, 
Captain  Drayton,  senior  naval  officer,  also  present, 
explained  his  plan  for  the  attack,  and  the  rea- 
sons which  made  it  important  that  it  should  be 
done  without  delay. 

This  plan  was,  that  General  Stevens,  with  near- 
ly all  his  force,  which  was  over  four  thousand 
men,  should  be  in  position  at  our  outer  pickets 
within  one  and  a  quarter  miles  of  the  Fort,  at  be- 
tween two  and  three  o'clock  a.m.,  and  at  half-past 
three  o'clock,  or  the  earliest  daylight,  to  rush  upon 
and  seize  the  Fort  by  storm  or  assault,  the  men 
to  have  their  muslcets  loaded,  but  not  capped. 
That  Generals  Benham  and  Wright,  and  Colonel 
Williams,  with  about  three  thousand  men,  should, 
advance  on  Stevens's  left  from  pur  outer  pickets  the 
moment  his  fire  was  heard,  and  be  ready  to  guard 
against  a  main  attack  from  our  left,  or  to  assist, 
if  the  struggle  was  protracted,  at  the  Fort.  Gen- 
eral Wright  asked  General  Stevens  if  the  fire  of 
his  battery  had  any  effect  upon  the  Fort,  and  if  he 
expected  it  would  have  any.  General  Stevens  re- 
plied in  the  negative  to  both  of  these  questions. 
Not  the  slightest  objection  was  made  to  the  move- 
ment by  any  of  the  officers  or  the  slightest  doubt 
expressed  as  to  its  success,  General  Wright  even 
remarking:  "We  can  take  the  Fort."  This  is 
proven  by  a  letter  of  Captain  Drayton  to  General 
Benham,  where  he  states  that  if  they  were  op- 
posed to  it,  "no  one  said  as  much  as  this,"  and 
that  he  "recollects  no  opposition  to  the  plan," 
except  as  to  the  time,  which  General  Stevens  pro- 
posed to  delay  to  afternoon.  This  delay  was  po- 
sitively negatived  by  General  Benham,  who  told 
General  Stevens  that  his  "men  would  be  cut  to 
pieces  if  they  went  up  in  daylight ;"  as  was  also 
General  Stevens's  proposition  to  send  his  men  to 
the  assault  with  unloaded  muskets. 

General  Benham  in  response  to  this,  twice 
ordered  General  Stevens  to  have  his  muskets 
loaded,  but  for  the  night  assault  not  capped.  The 
written  orders  of  General  Hunter  had  been  made 
known  to  both  Generals  Wright  and  Stevens,  and 
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neither  of  them  referred  to  this  movement  as  dis- 
obedience of  those  orders ;  in  fact,  on  the  day  after 
the  action,  General  Stevens  expressly  stated  to 
General  Benham  that  it  was  a  movement  to  which 
he  was  perfectly  competent,  and  in  his  power  to 
direct.  It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  some  twen- 
ty or  thirty  steel  spikes  had  been  prepared  and 
handed  to  Generals  Wright  and  Stevens,  by  Gen- 
eral Benham' s  orders,  expressly  to  disable  the  can- 
non if  taken  and  we  were  temporarily  repulsed. 
On  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth,  in  clouded  moon- 
light, the  supporting  column  was  in  its  position 
before  four  o'clock,  as  directed,  at  our  outer  pick- 
ets, but  it  waited  there  over  one  hour,  till  broad 
daylight  and  sunrise,  or  fully  five  o'clock,  to  the 
often  expressed  astonsihment  of  Generals  Ben- 
ham and  Wright,  before  the  opening  fire  was 
heard  from  Stevens's  command,  which  was  to 
start  from  a  point  scarcely  half  a  mile  distant. 
When  this  fire  was  heard  the  rear  column  moved 
rapidly  forward  to  Stevens's  support.  But,  as 
all  the  after  accounts  showed,  by  the  time  this 
column  could  get  into  position,  the  main  slaughter 
and  repulse  had  occurred,  as  stated  by  General 
Stevens  to  have  happened  within^the  first  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes.  And  all  because  General, 
Stevnes  delayed  until  nearly  daylight  before  he 
started.  Captain  Doyle,  of  the  Eighth  Michigan, 
his  leading  captain,  stated  that  "  it  was  good  light 
to  aim"  when  the  first  picket  of  the  enemy  was 
met;  because,  contrary  to  orders,  the  muskets 
of  a  part  of  his  regiment  at  least  were  not  loaded, 
and  they  were  halted  to  load  them  under  this  ter- 
rible fire  ;  but  principally  because  the  regiments 
were  not  pushed  forward  by  any  officer  to  the 
support  of  the  companies  who  had  already  gained 
and  held  the  parapet  of  the  fort.  Only  the  First 
and  a  part  of  the  Fourth  regiments  reached  the 
Fort  in  order.  The  Second,  Third,  Fifth,  and 
Sixth  appear  by  the  reports  to  have  wavered,  or 
not  to  have  gone  beyond  the  point  at  which  the 
severest  fire  of  grape  was  felt.  The  first  despatch 
of  General  Stevens  to  General  Wright  written  on 
the  field,  states  :  u  You  must  push  to  my  assist- 
ance. I  am  close  to  the  work,  but  can't  get 
men  up."  General  Wright  was  pushed  forward. 
The  second  despatch  to  General  Benham  stated : 
"The  advance  company  mounted  the  parapet, 
hut  the  support  did  not  follow  close  enough."  The 
third  says :  "  My  troops  cannot  stand  up  to  the 
terrible  fire  of  the  enemy  ;  an  entire  brigade  can 
alone  secure  the  day."  General  Benham  at  once 
ordered  Colonel  Williams  with  his  brigade  to  re- 
port to  General  Stevens ;  afterward  one  or  two 
regiments  of  Wright's  command  were  sent;  or 
fully  two  thirds  of  the  supporting  column  which 
still  had  to  guard  our  left  in  front  and  rear.  Col- 
onel Williams  did  not  take  the  route  to  the  right 
direct  to  General  Stevens,  as  was  expected,  and 
when  this  was  discovered  his  men  were  too  far 
advanced  to  recall.  And  as  General  Stevens  after- 
ward professed  himself  fully  satisfied  with  the 
support  thus  rendered  him  by  Colonel  Williams, 
the  matter  was  not  followed  up  by  General  Ben- 
ham. After  the  engagement  had  continued  at 
field,  cannon,  and  rifle-range  for  an  hour  or  more, 


General  Stevens  sent  to  say  that  he  was  forming 
his  men  for  a  charge  if  he  could  be  supported. 
General  Benham  replied  that  if  General  Stevens 
ceuld  take  his  men  up  under  cover  or  without  be- 
ing cut  to  pieces,  he  should  be  supported  by  the 
whole  force  except  one  or  two  regiments  and  two 
guns  needed  to  guard  our  left,  and  General  Ste- 
vens was  directed  to  reply  whether  or  not  he 
could  make  the  charge  safely. 

It  is  certain  that  such  a  charge  might  have  been 
attempted  at  that  time  with  our  whole  force ;  al- 
though, considering  the  number  lost  or'  demoral- 
ized by  the  first  repulse,  it  would  scarcely  have 
been  stronger  than  the  original  column  of  attack. 
It  is  possible  that  it  might  have  succeeded,  but 
it  could  only  have  been  successful  by  immense 
additional  loss  in  the  more  advanced  daylight, 
and  with  the  reinforcements  the  enemy  must  be 
supposed  to  have  had.  Further,  such  an  advance 
against  a  fort  in  open  daylight  would  have  been 
in  violation  of  General  Benham' s  own  principles, 
and  orders  to  General  Stevens,  already  disregard- 
ed once  that  morning.  And  at  this  time  it  hap- 
pened that  our  gunboats  firing,  by  the  direction 
given  and  the  request  of  General  Wright,  were 
not  reaching  the  Fort,  but  throwing  their  shells 
very  thickly  into  our  own  regiments  and_  artil- 
lery. Upon  this,  the  first  retiring  was  ordered 
by  General  Benham  to  avoid  our  own  shells,  when 
afterward,  hearing  no  word  from  General  Stevens 
as  to  his  proposed  attack,  and  without  a  suspicion 
that  our  loss  was  one  tenth  of  what  it  proved  tc 
be,  he  at  length  directed  the  withdrawal  of  a! 
the  troops,  with  the  intention  of  another  and  dif 
ferent  attack  upon  the  Fort.  After  this  return 
General  Benham  at  once  made  his  preliminary 
report  of  this  reconnoissance,  the  other  command 
ers  neglecting  or  avoiding  to  make  their  written 
reports  until  after  General  Benham  left  the  Stono, 
at  noon  on  the  nineteenth  of  June. 

This  report,  though  correct  and  satisfactory  to 
General  Wright  and  Colonel  Williams,  appeared 
not  to  be  so  to  General  Stevens,  to  whom  it  was 
also  shown  for  further  information.  And  when 
General  Benham  stated  to  General  Stevens  how 
inexplicable  his  report  and  want  of  success  with 
his  large  force  had  been,  General  Stevens  made 
certain  explanations  and  statements  verbally,  but 
opposed  the  mention  of  his  name  as  authority  for 
them.  On  which  General  Benham  in  his  report 
gave  him  the  praise  for  good  conduct  which  he 
had  so  much  desired  to  do.  One  of  these  state- 
ments was,  that  the  men  had  loaded  muskets, 
as  General  Benham  ordered.  Another,  that  his 
regiments  were  all  well  closed  up  ;  and  another,  as 
to  the  time  and  darkness  at  starting.  Of  all  of 
which  General  Benham  since  had  sufficient  evi- 
dence from  General  Stevens  himself,  and  from 
other  officers  to  believe  them  wholly  incorrect. 
He  even  has  Captain  Doyle's  testimony  that  Gen- 
eral Stevens  neglected  to  give  him  the  spikes, 
which,  if  they  had  been  used,  as  the  evidence 
shows  there  was  opportunity,  would  have  made 
the  second  attack  quite  safe.  And  every  thing 
tends  to  the  irresistible  conclusion  that  the  neg- 
lect of  duty  of  General  Stevens,  (which  was  not 
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fully  ascertained  at  first,)  in  carrying  out,  wilfully 
or  otherwise,  his  original  proposition  in  council, 
of  an  attack  by  daylight  with  unloaded  muskets, 
(against  the  express  orders  of  General  Benham,) 
caused  the  failure  of  this  attack.     That  our  men 
were  unnecessarily  slaughtered  in  open  daylight ; 
and  that  by  the  consequent  withdrawal  of  the 
troops  from  James  Island  by  General  Hunter,  we 
have  given  up  the  only  sure  hold  we  had  upon 
the  city  of  Charleston,  and  of  which  three  times  the 
number  of  men  cannot  now  obtain  possession. 
It  only  remains  to  be  seen,  whether  the  unfound- 
ed assertion  of  General  Hunter,  who  acts  from 
the  impulse  of  the  moment  only,  that  his  order 
had  been  disobeyed  by  an  officer  with  whom  he 
had  the  most  cordial  relations  up  to  that  moment, 
and  who  had  concurred  most  fully  in  these  or- 
ders, who  claims  a  threefold  previous  approval 
of  that  movement  by  General  Hunter ;  or  if  the 
positive  disobedience  of  that  officer's  orders  of  a 
junior,  by  which  a  well-laid  plan  for  a  vital  ob- 
ject has  miscarried  ;  shall  destroy  an  experienced 
officer  who  has  commanded  in  the  greater  por- 
tion of  five  or  six  important  actions,  (beside  many 
skirmishes,)  and  previously  always  successful; 
or  whether  all  our  other  generals  are  to  be  warned 
by  his  fate,  that  they  must  always  wait  for  the 
most  positive  orders,  wait  for  an  attack,  and  do 
the  least  possible  with  the  troops  that  are    in- 
trusted to  their  command.     Or  whether  an  en- 
thusiastic, daring  officer  is  to  be  encouraged  in 
his  earnest  efforts  to  make  the  most  efficient  \ise 
of  his  troops  toward  the  termination  of  this  ter- 
rible war. 


Doc.  6. 
FIGHT  IN  HAMPTON  ROADS,  VA. 

OFFICIAL  REPORTS.* 

Executive  Department,  April  10, 1862. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 

the  Confederate  States  : 

I  herewith  transmit  to  Congress  a  communi- 
cation from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  covering 
a  "  detailed  report  of  Flag-Officer  Buchanan,  of 
the  brilliant  triumph  of  his  squadron  over  the 
vastly  superior  forces  of  the  enemy,  in  Hampton 
Roads,  on  the  eighth  and' ninth  of  March  last." 

Jefferson  Davis. 

LETTER  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY. 

Confederate  States  of  America,  Navy  Department,  | 
Richmond,  April  7, 1862.  f 

To  the  President : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  copy 
of  the  detailed  report  of  Flag-Officer  Buchanan, 
of  the  brilliant  triumph  of  his  squadron  over  the 
vastly  superior  forces  of  the  enemy,  in  Hampton 
Roads,  on  the  eighth  and  ninth  of  March  last,  a 
brief  report,  by  Lieutenant  Jones,  of  the  battle 
of  the  eighth,  having  been  previously  made. 

The  conduct  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
squadron,  in  this  contest,  reflects  unfading  honor 

*  See  Doc.  page  267,  Vol.  IV.  Rebellion  Record. 
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upon  themselves  and  upon  the  navy.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  with  deep  interest,  and  its  de- 
tails will  not  fail  to  rouse  the  ardor  and  nerve 
the  arms  of  our  gallant  seamen. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Virginia  was  a 
novelty  in  naval  architecture,  wholly  unlike  any 
ship  that  ever  floated;  that  her  heaviest  guns 
were  equal  novelties  in  ordnance  ;  that  her  mo- 
tive power  and  her  obedience  to  her  helm  were 
untried,  and  her  officers  and  crew  strangers,  com- 
paratively, to  the  ship  and  to  each  other ;  and 
yet,  under  all  these  disadvantages,  the  dashing 
courage  and  consummate  professional  ability  of 
Flag-Officer  Buchanan  and  his  associates,  achieved 
the  most  remarkable  victory  which  naval  annals 
record. 

"When  the  Flag-Officer  was  disabled,  the  com- 
mand of  the  Virginia  devolved  upon  her  execu- 
tive and  ordnance  officer,  Lieutenant  Catesby  Ap 
R.  Jones,  and  the  cool  and  masterly  manner  in 
which  he  fought  the  ship  in  her  encounter  with 
the  iron-clad  Monitor,  justified  the  high  estimate 
which  the  country  places  upon  his  professional 
merit. 

To  his  experience,  skill,  and  untiring  industry, 
as  her  ordnance  and  executive  officer,  the  terri- 
ble effect  of  her  fire  was  greatly  due.  Her  bat- 
tery was  determined  in  accordance  with  his  sug- 
gestions, and  in  all  investigations  and  tests,  which 
resulted  in  its  thorough  efficiency,  he  was  zeal- 
ously engaged. 

The  terms  of  commendation  used  by  the  Flag- 
Officer,  in  characterizing  the  conduct  of  his  offi- 
cers and  men,  meet  the  cordial  indorsement  of 
the  department ;  and  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  thousands  who  witnessed  the  engagement, 
places  his  own  conduct  above  all  praise. 

With  much  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  R.  Mallory, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

REPORT  OF  FLAG-OFFICER  BUCHANAN. 

Naval  Hospital,  Norfolk,  ) 
March  27, 1862.         f 

Sir  :  Having  been  confined  to  my  bed  in  this 
building  since  the  ninth  instant,  in  consequence 
of  a  wound  received  in  the  action  of  the  previ- 
ous day,  I  have  not  had  it  in  my  power  at  an 
earlier  date  to  prepare  the  official  report,  which 
I  now  have  the  honor  to  submit,  of  the  proceed- 
ings on  the  eighth  and  ninth  instant,  of  the 
James  River  Squadron  under  my  command,  com- 
posed of  the  following  named  vessels :  Steamer 
Virginia,  flag-ship,  ten  guns;  steamer  Patrick 
Henry,  twelve  guns,  Commander  John  R.  Tuck- 
er; steamer  Jamestown,  Lieutenant  Commanding 
J.  N.  Barney,  two  guns  ;  and  gunboats  Teazer° 
Lieutenant  Commanding  W.  A.  Webb ;  Beaufort, 
Lieutenant  Commanding  W.  H.  Parker-  and 
Raleigh,  Lieutenant  Commanding  J.  W.  Alex- 
ander, each  one  gun.     Total  twenty-seven  guns. 

On  the  eighth  instant,  at  eleven  a.m.,  the  Vir- 
ginia left  the  navy-yard,  Norfolk,  accompanied 
by  the  Raleigh  and  Beaufort,  and  proceeded  to 
Newport  News  to  engage  the  enemy's  frigates 
Cumberland  and  Congress,  gunboats  and  shore 
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batteries.  When  within  less  than  a  mile  of  the 
Cumberland,  the  Virginia  commenced  the  engage- 
ment with  that  ship  with  her  bow-gun,  and  the 
action  soon  became  general,  the  Cumberland, 
Congress,  gunboats,  and  shore  batteries  concen- 
trating upon  us  their  heavy  fire,  which  was  re- 
turned with  great  spirit  and  determination.  The 
Virginia  stood  rapidly  on  toward  the  Cumber- 
land, which  ship  I  had  determined  to  sink  with 
our  prow,  if  possible.  In  about  fifteen  minutes 
after  the  action  commenced  we  ran  into  her  on 
her  starboard  bow ;  the  crash  below  the  water 
was  distinctly  heard,'  and  she  commenced  sink- 
ing, gallantly  fighting  oer  guns  as  long  as  they 
were  above  water.  She  went  down,  with  her 
colors  flying.  During  this  time  the  shore  bat- 
teries, Congress,  and  gunboats  kept  up  their 
heavy  concentrated  fire  upon  us,  doing  us  some 
injury.  Our  guns,  however,  were  not  idle ;  their 
fire  was  very  destructive  to  the  shore  batteries 
and  vessels,  and  we  were  gallantly  sustained  by 
the  rest  of  the  squadron. 

Just  after  the  Cumberland  sunk,  that  gallant 
officer,  Commander  John  R.  Tucker,  was  seen 
standing  down  James  River  under  full  steam, 
accompanied  by  the  Jamestown  and  Teazer. 
They  all  came  nobly  into  action  and  were  soon 
exposed  to  the  heavy  fire  of  shore  batteries. 
Their  escape  was  miraculous,  as  they  were  under 
a  galling  fire  of  solid  shot,  shell,  grape,  and  can- 
ister, a  number  of  which  passed  through  the 
vessels  without  doing  any  serious  injury,  except 
to  the  Patrick  Henry,  through  whose  boiler  a 
shot  passed,  scalding  to  death  four  persons,  and 
wounding  others.  Lieutenant  Commanding  Bar- 
ney promptly  obeyed  a  signal  to  tow  her  out  of 
the  action.  As  soon  as  damages  were  repaired, 
the  Patrick  Henry  returned  to  her  station  and 
continued  to  perform  good  service  during  the 
remainder  of  that  day  and  the  following. 

Having  sunk  the  Cumberland,  I  turned  our 
attention  to  the  Congress.  We  were  some  time 
in  getting  our  proper  position,  in  consequence  of 
the  shoalness  of  the  water,  and  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  managing  the  ship  when  in  or  near  the 
mud.  To  succeed  in  my  object,  I  was  obliged 
to  run  the  ship  a  short  distance  above  the  bat- 
teries on  James  River,  in  order  to  wind  her. 
During  all  the  time  her  keel  was  in  the  mud ;  of 
course  she  moved  but  slowly.  Thus  we  were 
subjected  twice  to  the  heavy  guns  of  all  the  bat- 
teries in  passing  up  and  down  the  river,  but  it 
could  not  be  avoided.  We  silenced  several  of 
the  batteries,  and  did  much  injury  on  shore.  A 
large  transport  steamer  alongside  the  wharf  was 
blown  up,  one  schooner  sunk,  and  another  cap- 
tured and  sent  to  Norfolk.  The  loss  of  life  on 
shore  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 

While  the  Virginia  was  thus  engaged  in  get- 
ting her  position  for  attacking  the  Congress,  the 
prisoners  state  it  was  believed  on  board  that  ship 
that  we  had  hauled  off;  the  men  left  their  guns 
and  gave  three  cheers.  They  were  soon  sadly 
undeceived,  for  a  few  minutes  after  we  opened 
upon  her  again,  she  having  run  on  shore  in  shoal 
water.     The  carnage,  havoc,  and  dismay  caused 


by  our  fire  compelled  them  to  haul  down  their 
colors,  and  to  hoist  a  white  flag  at  their  gaft  and 
half-mast,  and  another  at  the  main.  The  crew 
instantly  took  to  their  boats  and  landed.  Our 
fire  immediately  ceased,  and  a  signal  was  made 
for  the  Beaufort  to  come  within  hail.  I  then 
ordered  Lieutenant  Commanding  Parker  to  take 
possession  of  the  Congress,  secure  the  officers  as 
prisoners,  allow  the  crew  to  land,  and  burn  the 
ship.  He  ran  alongside,  received  her  flag  and 
surrender  from  Commander  William  Smith  and 
Lieutenant  Pendergrast,  with  the  side-arms  of 
those  officers.  They  delivered  themselves  as 
prisoners  of  war  on  board  the  Beaufort,  and  after- 
ward were  permitted,  at  their  own  request,  to 
return  to  the  Congress,  to  assist  in  removing  the 
wounded  to  the  Beaufort.  They  never  returned, 
and  I  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  department 
whether  they  are  not  our  prisoners.  While  the 
Beaufort  and  Raleigh  were  alongside  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  surrender  of  that  vessel  had  been 
received  from  the  commander,  she  having  two 
white  flags  flying,  hoisted  by  her  own  people,  a 
heavy  fire  was  opened  upon  them  from  the  shore 
and  from  the  Congress,  killing  some  valuable 
officers  and  men.  Under  this  fire  the  steamers 
left  the  Congress  ;  but  as  I  was  not  informed 
that  any  injury  had  been  sustained  by  those 
vessels  at  that  time,  Lieutenant  Commanding 
Parker  having  failed  to  report  to  me,  I  took  it 
for  granted  that  my  order  to  him  to  burn  her 
had  been  executed,  and  waited  some  minutes  to 
see  the  smoke  ascending  from  her  hatches. 
During  this  delay  we  were  still  subjected  to  the 
heavy  fire  from  the  batteries,  which  was  always 
promptly  returned. 

The  steam  frigates  Minnesota  and  Roanoke, 
.and  the  sailing  frigate  St.  Lawrence,>  had  previ- 
ously been  reported  as  coming  from  Old  Point, 
but  as  I  was  determined  that  the  Congress  should 
not  again  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  I 
remarked  to  that  gallant  young  officer,  Flag- 
Lieutenant  Minor :  "  That  ship  must  be  burned." 
He  promptly  volunteered  to  take  a  boat  and  burn 
her,  and  the  Teazer,  Lieutenant  Commanding 
Webb,  was  ordered  to  cover  the  boat.  Lieuten- 
ant Minor  had  scarcely  reached  within  fifty  yards 
of  the  Congress,  when  a  deadly  fire  was  opened 
upon  him,  wounding  him  severely  and  several  of 
his  men.  On  witnessing  this  vile  treachery,  I 
instantly  recalled  the  boat  and  ordered  the  Con- 
gress destroyed  by  hot  shot  and  incendiary  shell. 
About  this  period  I  was  disabled,  and  transferred 
the  command  of  the  ship  to  that  gallant,  intelli- 
gent officer,  Lieutenant  Catesby  Jones,  with  or- 
ders to  fight  her  as  long  as  the  men  could  stand 
to  their  guns. 

The  ships  from  Old  Point  opened  their  fire 
upon  us.  The  Minnesota  grounded  in  the  north 
channel,  where  unfortunately  the  shoalness  of 
the  channel  prevented  our  near  approach.  We 
continued,  however,  to  fire  upon  her  until  the 
pilots  declared  that  it  was  no  longer  safe  to  re- 
main in  that  position,  and  we  accordingly  return- 
ed by  the  south  channel,  (the  middle  ground  be- 
ing necessarily  between  the  Virginia  and  Minne- 
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Bota,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Roanoke  hav- 
ing retreated  under  the  guns  of  Old  Point,)  and 
again  had  an  opportunity  of  opening  upon  the 
Minnesota,  receiving  her  heavy  fire  in  return  ; 
and  shortly  afterward  upon  the  St.  Lawrence, 
from  which  vessel  we  also  received  several  broad- 
sides. It  had  by  this  time  become  dark  and  we 
soon  after  anchored  off  Sewell's  Point.  The  rest 
of  the  squadron  followed  our  movements,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Beaufort,  Lieutenant  Com- 
manding Parker,  who  proceeded  to  Norfolk  with 
the  wounded  and  prisoners,  as  soon  as  he  had 
left  the  Congress,  without  reporting  to  me.  The 
Congress  having  been  set  on  fire  by  our  hot  shot 
and  incendiary  shell,  continued  to  burn,  her  load- 
ed guns  being  successively  discharged  as  the 
flames  reached  them,  until  a  few  minutes  past 
midnight,  when  her  magazine  exploded  with  a 
tremendous  report. 

The  facts  above  stated  as  having  occurred  after 
I  had  placed  the  ship  in  charge  of  Lieutenant 
Jones,  were  reported  to  me  by  that  officer. 

At  an  early  hour  next  morning,  (the  ninth,) 
upon  the  urgent  solicitations  of  the  surgeons, 
Lieutenant  Minor  and  myself  were  very  reluc- 
tantly taken  on  shore.  The  accommodations  for 
the  proper  treatment  of  wounded  persons  on 
board  the  Virginia  are  exceedingly  limited,  Lieu- 
tenant Minor  and  myself  occupying  the  only 
space  that  could  be  used  for  that  purpose,  which 
was  in  my  cabin.  I  therefore  consented  to  our 
being  landed  on  Sewell's  Point,  thinking  that  the 
room  on  board  vacated  by  us  could  be  used  for 
those  who  might  be  wounded  in  the  renewal  of 
the  action.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  Lieutenant 
Minor  and  myself  were  sent  in  a  steamer  to  the 
hospital  at  Norfolk. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report  of 
Lieutenant  Jones,  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Vir- 
ginia on  the  ninth : 

"  At  daylight  on  the  ninth  we  saw  that  the 
Minnesota  was  still  ashore,  and  that  there  was 
an  iron  battery  near  her.  At  eight  we  ran  down 
to  engage  them,  (having  previously  sent  the  killed 
and  wounded  out  of  the  ship,)  firing  at  the  Min- 
nesota, and  occasionally  at  the  iron  battery.  The 
pilots  did  not  place  us  as  near  as  they  expected. 
The  great  length  and  draft  of  the  ship  rendered 
it  exceedingly  difficult  to  work  her ;  we  ran 
ashore  about  a  mile  from  the  frigate,  and  were 
backing  fifteen  minutes  before  we  got  off.  We 
continued  to  fire  at  the  Minnesota,  and  blew  up 
a  steamer  alongside  of  her ;  and  we  also  engaged 
the  Monitor,  sometimes  at  very  close  quarters  ; 
we  once  succeeded  in  running  into  her,  and  twice 
silenced  her  fire.  The  pilots  declaring  that  we 
could  get  no  nearer  the  Minnesota,  and  believing 
her  to  be  entirely  disabled,  and  the  Monitor  hav- 
ing run  into  shoal-water,  which  prevented  our 
doing  her  any  further  injury,  we  ceased  firing  at 
twelve,  and  proceeded  to  Norfolk. 

"  Our  loss  is  two  killed  and  nineteen  wounded. 
The  stem  is  twisted,  and  the  ship  teaks  ;  we  have 
lost  the  prow,  starboard  anchor,  and  all  the  boats  ; 
the  armor  is  somewhat  damaged,  the  steam-pipe 
and  smoke-stack  both  riddled;  the  muzzles  of 


two  of  the  guns  shot  away.  It  was  not  easy  to 
keep  a  flag  flying  ;  the  flag-staffs  were  repeatedly 
shot  away ;  the  colors  were  hoisted  to  the  smoke- 
stack and  several  times  cut  down  from  it. 

"The  bearing  of  the  men  was  all  that  could  be 
desired ;  their  enthusiasm  could  scarcely  be  re- 
strained. During  the  action  they  cheered  again 
and  again.  Their  coolness  and  skill  were  the 
more  remarkable,  from  the  fact  that  the  great 
majority  of  them  were  under  fire  for  the  first 
time ;  they  were  strangers  to  each  other  and  to 
the  officers,  and  had  but  a  few  days'  instruction 
in  the  management  of  the  great  guns.  To  the 
skill  and  example  of  the  officers  is  this  result  in 
no  small  degree  attributable." 

Having  thus  given  a  full  report  of  the  actions 
on  the  eighth  and  ninth,  I  feel  it  due  to  the  gal- 
lant officers  who  so  nobly  sustained  the  honor 
of  the  flag  and  country  on  those  days,  to  express 
my  appreciation  of  their  conduct. 

To  that  brave  and  intelligent  officer,  Lieuten- 
ant Catesby  Jones,  the  executive  and  ordnance 
officer  of  the  Virginia,  I  am  greatly  indebted  for 
the  success  achieved.  His  constant  attention  to 
his  duties  in  the  equipment  of  the  ship;  his  in- 
telligence in  the  instruction  of  ordnance  to  the 
crew,  as  proved  by  the  accuracy  and  effect  of 
their  fire — some  of  the  guns  having  been  per- 
sonally directed  by  him — his  tact  and  manage- 
ment in  the  government  of  raw  recruits,  his  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  the  executive  duties  of  a  man- 
of-war,  together  with  his  high-toned  bearing, 
were  all  eminently  conspicuous,  and  had  their 
fruits  in  the  admirable  efficiency  of  the  Virginia. 
If  conduct  such  as  his — and  I  do  not  know  that 
I  have  used  adequate  language  in  describing  it — 
entitles  an  officer  to  promotion,  I  see  in  the  case 
of  Lieutenant  Jones  one  in  all  respects  worthy 
of  it.  As  flag-officer  I  am  entitled  to  some  one 
to  perform  the  duties  of  flag-captain,  and  I  should 
be  proud  to  have  Lieutenant  Jones  ordered  to 
the  Virginia  as  Lieutenant  Commandant,  if  it  be 
not  the  intention  of  the  department  to  bestow 
upon  him  a  higher  rank. 

Lieutenant  Simms  fully  sustained  his  well- 
earned  reputation.  He  fired  the  first  gun,  and 
when  the  command  devolved  upon  Lieutenant 
Jones,  in  consequence  of  my  disability,  he  was 
ordered  to  perform  the  duties  of  executive  officer. 
Lieutenant  Jones  has  expressed  to  me  his  satis- 
faction in  having  had  the  services  of  so  experi- 
enced, energetic  and  zealous  an  officer. 

Lieutenant  Davidson  fought  his  guns  with 
great  precision.  The  muzzle  of  one  of  them  was 
soon  shot  away  ;  he  continued,  however,  to  fire 
it,  though  the  woodwork  around  the  port  became 
ignited  at  each  discharge.  His  buoyant  and 
cheerful  bearing  and  voice  were  contagious  and 
inspiring. 

Lieutenant  Wood  handled  his  pivot  gun  ad- 
mirably, and  the  executive  officer  testifies  to  his 
valuable  suggestions  during  the  action.  His  zeal 
and  industry  in  drilling  the  crew  contributed 
materially  to  our  success. 

Lieutenant  Eggleston  served  his  hot  shot  and 
shell  with  judgment  and  effect;  and  his  bearing 
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was  deliberate,  and  exerted  a  happy  influence  on 
his  division. 

Lieutenant  Butt  fought  his  gun  with  activity, 
and  during  the  action  was  gay  and  smiling. 

The  marine  corps  was  well  represented  by 
Captain  Thorn,  whose  tranquil  mien  gave  evi- 
dence that  the  hottest  fire  was  no  novelty  to  him. 
One  of  his  guns  was  served  effectively  and  cred- 
itably by  a  detachment  of  the  United  Artillery, 
of  Norfolk,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Ke- 
vill.  The  muzzle  of  their  gun  was  struck  by  a 
shell  from  the  enemy,  which  broke  off  a  piece 
of  the  gun,  but  they  continued  to  fire  as  if  it 
was  uninjured. 

Midshipmen  Foute,  Marmaduke,  Littlepage, 
Craig,  and  Long  redered  valuable  services.  Their 
conduct  would  have  been  creditable  to  older 
heads,  and  gave  great  promise  of  future  useful- 
ness. Midshipman  Marmaduke,  though  receiv- 
ing several  painful  wounds  early  in  the  action, 
manfully  fought  his  gun  until  the  close.  He  is 
now  at  the  hospital. 

Paymaster  Semple  volunteered  for  any  service, 
and  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  powder 
division,  an  important  and  complicated  duty, 
which  could  not  have  been  better  performed. 

Surgeon  Phillips  and  Assistant  Surgeon  Gar- 
nett  were  prompt  and  attentive  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties  ;  their  kind  and  considerate  care 
of  the  wounded,  and  the  skill  and  ability  dis- 
played in  the  treatment,  won  for  them  the  esteem 
and  gratitude  of  all  who  came  under  their  charge, 
and  justly  entitled  them  to  the  confidence  of  of- 
ficers and  crew.  I  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  department  to  the  case  of  Doctor  Gar- 
nett.  He  stands  deservedly  high  in  his  profes- 
sion, is  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  assistant  sur- 
geons, and  there  being  a  vacancy,  in  consequence 
of  the  recent  death  of  Surgeon  Blacknall,  I 
should  be  much  gratified  if  Doctor  Gamett  could 
be  promoted  to  it. 

The  engines  and  machinery,  upon  which  so 
much  depended,  performed  much  better  than 
was  expected.  This  is  due  to  the  intelligence, 
experience,  and  coolness  of  Acting  Chief-Engineer 
Ramsey.  His  efforts  were  ably  seconded  by  his 
assistants  Tynan,  Campbell,  Herring,  Jack,  and 
White.  As  Mr.  Ramsey  is  only  Acting  Chief- 
Engineer,  I  respectfully  recommend  his  promo- 
tion to  the  rank  of  Chief;  and  would  also  ask 
that  second  Assistant  Engineer  Campbell  may 
be  promoted  to  First  Assistant — he  having  per- 
formed the  duties  of  that  grade  during  the  en- 
gagement. 

The  forward  officers,  boatswain  Hasker,  gun- 
ner Oliver,  and  carpenter  Linjlsey,  discharged 
well  all  the  duties  required  of  them.  The  boat- 
swain had  charge  of  a  gun,  and  fought  it  well. 
The  gunner  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  ;  his 
experience  and  exertions  as  a  gunner  have  con- 
tributed very  materially  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
battery. 

Acting  Master  Parrish  was  assisted  in  piloting 
the  ship  by  pilots  Wright,  Williams,  Clark,  and 
Cunningham.  They  were  necessarily  much  ex- 
posed. 


It  is  now  due  that  I  should  mention  my  per- 
sonal staff.  To  that  gallant  young  officer  Flag 
Lieutenant  Minor,  I  am  much  indebted  for  his 
promptness  in  the  execution  of  signals ;  for  re- 
newing the  flag-staffs  when  shot  away — being 
thereby  greatly  exposed ;  for  his  watchfulness  in 
keeping  the  confederate  flag  up  ;  his  alacrity  in 
conveying  my  orders  to  the  different  divisions ; 
and  for  his  general  cool  and  gallant  bearing. 

My  aid,  Acting  Midshipman  Rootes,  of  the  navy, 
Lieutenant  Forrest,  of  the  army,  who  served  as 
a  volunteer  aid,  and  my  clerk,  Mr.  Arthur  St. 
Clair,  Jr.,  are  entitled  to  my  thanks  for  the  activi- 
ty with  which  my  orders  were  conveyed  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  ship.  During  the  hottest 
of  the  fight,  they  were  always  at  their  posts, 
giving  evidence  of  their  coolness.  Having  re- 
ferred to  the  good  conduct  of  the  officers  in  the 
flag-ship,  immediately  under  my  notice,  I  come 
now  to  a  no  less  pleasing  task,  when  I  attempt  to 
mark  my  approbation  of  the  bearing  of  those 
serving  in  the  other  vessels  of  the  squadron. 

Commodore  John  R.  Tucker,  of  the  Patrick 
Henry,  and  Lieutenants  Commanding  J.  N.  Bar- 
ney, of  the  Jamestown,  and  W.  A.  Webb,  of  the 
Teazer,  deserve  great  praise  for  their  gallant  con- 
duct throughout  the  engagement.  Their  judg- 
ment in  selecting  their  positions  for  attacking 
the  enemy  was  good  ;  their  constant  fire  was  de- 
structive, and  contributed  much  to  the  success 
of  the  day.  The  "  general  order,"  under  which 
the  squadron  went  into  action,  required,  that  in 
the  absence  of  all  signals,  each  commanding  offi- 
cer was  to  exercise  his  own  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion in  doing  all  the  damage  he  could  to  the 
enemy,  and  to  sink  before  surrendering.  From 
the  bearing  of  those  officers,  on  the  eighth,  I  am 
fully  satisfied  that  that  order  would  have  been 
carried  out. 

Commander  Tucker  speaks  highly  of  all  under 
him,  and  desires  particularly  to  notice  that  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Cadwallader,  St.  George  Noland, 
commanding  the  post  at  Mulberry  Island,  on 
hearing  of  the  deficiency  in  the  complement  of 
the  Patrick  Henry,  promptly  offered  the  services 
of  ten  of  his  men  as  volunteers  for  the  occasion, 
one  of  whom,  George  E.  Webb,  of  the  Green- 
ville Guards,  Commander  Tucker  regrets  to  say, 
was  killed. 

Lieutenant  Commanding  Barney  reports  *•  eve- 
ry officer  and  man  on  board  of  the  ship  perform- 
ed his  yvhole  duty,  evincing  a,  courage  and  fear- 
lessness worthy  of  the  cause  for  which  we  are 
fighting. 

Lieutenant  Commanding  Webb  specially  noti- 
ces the  coolness  displayed  by  Acting  Master  Face 
and  third  Assistant-Engineer  Quinn,  when  facing 
the  heavy  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry  from 
the  shore,  whilst  the  Teazer  was  standing  in 
to  cover  the  boat  in  which,  as  previously  stated, 
Lieutenant  Minor  had  gone  to  burn  the  Con 
gress.     Several  of  his  men  were  badly  wounded. 

The  Raleigh,  early  in  the  action,  had  her 
gun-carriage  disabled,  which  compelled  her  to 
withdraw.  As  soon  as  he  had  repaired  damages 
as  well  as  he   could,  Lieutenant  Commanding 
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Alexander  resumed  his  position  in  the  Jine.  He 
sustained  himself  gallantly  during  the  remainder 
of  the  day,  and  speaks  highly  of  all  under  his 
command.  That  evening  he  was  ordered  to  Nor- 
folk for  repairs. 

The  Beaufort,  Lieutenant  Commanding  Parker, 
was  in  close  contact  with  the  enemy  frequently 
during  the  day,  and  all  on  board  behaved  gal- 
lantly. 

Lieutenant  Commanding  Parker  expresses  his 
warmest  thanks  to  his  officers  and  men  for  their 
coolness.  Acting  Midshipman  Foreman,  who  ac- 
companied him  as  volunteer  aid,  Midshipman 
Mallory  and  Newton,  captain's  clerk,  Bain,  and 
Mr.  Gray,  pilot,  are  all  specially  mentioned  by 
him. 

On  the  twenty-first  instant,  I  forwarded  to  the 
department  correct  lists  of  the  casualties  on 
board  all  the  vessels  of  the  squadron,  on  the 
eighth ;  none,  it  appears,  occurred  on  the  ninth. 

While  in  the  act  of  closing  this  report,  I  re- 
ceived the  communication  of  the  department, 
dated  twenty-second  instant,  relieving  me  tem- 
porarily of  the  command  of  the  squadron  for  the 
naval  defences  of  James  River.  I  feel  honored 
in  being  relieved  by  the  gallant  Flag-Officer  Tat- 
nall. 

I  much  regret  that  I  am  not  now  in  a  condi- 
tion to  resume  my  command,  but  trust  that  I 
shall  soon  be  restored  to  health,  when  I  shall  be 
ready  for  any  duty  that  may  be  assigned  to  me. 
Very  respectfully, 

Franklin  Buchanan, 

Hon.  S.  R.  Mallory,  Flag-Officer. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


Doc.  7. 
OFFICIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

ARMY  OP  THE  POTOMAC. 

GENERAL  LEE  TO  GENERAL  McCLELLAN. 

Headquarters,  Department   of     I 
Northern  Virginia,  July  21, 1S62.  f 

To  Major- General  George  B.  McClellan,  Com- 
manding Army  of  the  Potomac: 
General  :  It  has  come  to  my  knowledge  that 
many  of  our  citizens,  engaged  in  peaceful  avoca- 
tions, have  been  arrested  and  imprisoned  be- 
cause they  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  United  States,  while  others,  by  hard  and 
harsh  treatment,  have  been  compelled  to  take  an 
oath  not  to  bear  arms  against  that  Government. 
I  have  learned  that  about  one  hundred  of  the 
latter  class  have  been  released  from  Fortress 
Monroe.  This  government  refuses  to  admit  the 
right  of  the  authorities  of  the  United  States  to 
arrest  our  citizens  and  extort  from  them  their 
parole  not  to  render  military  service  to  their 
country,  under  the  penalty  of  incurring  punish- 
ment in  case  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  your 
forces.  I  am  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  inform  you  that  such  oaths  will  not  be  regard- 
ed as  obligatory,  and  persons  who  take  them  will 
be  required  to  render  military  service. 
Should  your  Government  treat  the  rendition 


of  such  service  by  those  persons  as  a  breach  of 
parole,  and  punish  it  accordingly,  this  govern- 
ment will  resort  to  retaliatory  measures  as  the 
only  means  of  compelling  the  observance  of  the 
rules  of  civilized  warfare. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  R.  E.  Lee, 

General  Commanding. 


GENERAL    nALLECK    TO    GENERAL    MCCLELLAN. 


* 


Headquarters  of  the  Army,  | 
Washington,  August  13.      , 

Major- General  George  B.  McClellan,  Command- 
ing Army  of  the  Potomac : 
General  :  I  have  just  received  from  the  Ad- 
jutant-General's office  your  letter  of  July  thir- 
tieth, inclosing  a  letter  from  General  R.  E.  Lee 
of  July  twenty-first.  The  letters  of  General  Dix 
and  Major  Wood  will  furnish  you  with  the  prop- 
er information  for  a  reply  to  General  Lee's  com- 
plaints in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  prisoners  at 
Fort  Monroe.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  never  authorized  any  extortion  of 
oaths  of  allegiance  or  military  paroles,  and  has 
forbidden  any  measures  to  be  resorted  to  tending 
to  that  end.  Instead  of  extorting  oaths  of  al- 
legiance and  paroles,  it  has  refused  the  applica- 
tion of  several  thousand  prisoners  to  be  permit- 
ted to  take  them  and  return  to  their  homes  in 
the  rebel  States.  At  the  same  time  this  Gov- 
ernment claims,  and  will  exercise  the  right  to 
arrest,  imprison,  or  place  beyond  its  military 
lines,  any  person  suspected  of  giving  aid  and  in- 
formation to  its  enemies,  or  of  any  other  treason 
able  act.  And  if  persons  so  arrested  voluntarily 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  or  give  their  military 
parole,  and  afterward  violate  their  plighted 
faith,  they  will  be  punished  according  to  the  laws 
and  usages  of  war.  You  will  assure  General  Lee 
that  no  unseemly  threats  of  retaliation  on  his 
part  will  deter  this  Government  from  exercising 
its  lawful  rights  over  both  the  persons  and  prop- 
erty of  whatsoever  name  or  character. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  W.  Halleck, 

General-in-Chief,  U.  S.  Army, 


GENERAL    LEE    TO    GENERAL    HALLECK. 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  C. 
Near  Richmond,  August  2 


si 


To  the   General  Commanding  the  Army  of  the 

United  States,  Washington : 

General  :  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  June  last, 
I  was  instructed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  in 
quire  of  Major-General  McClellan  as  to  the  truth 
of  alleged  murders  committed  on  our  citizens  by 
officers  of  the  United  States  army.  The  cases  ol 
Wm.  B.  Mumford,  reported  to  have  been  murder- 
ed at  New-Orleans,  by  order  of  Major-General  B. 
F.  Butler,  and  Colonel  John  Owen,  reported  to 
have  been  murdered  in  Missouri,  by  order  of 
Major-General  Pope,  were  those  referred  to.  I 
had  the  honor  to  be  informed  by  Major-General 
McClellan  that  he  had  referred  these  inquiries  to 
his  Government  for  a  reply.  No  answer  has  as 
yet  been  received.     The  President  of  the  con- 
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federate  States  has  since  been  credibly  informed 
that  numerous  other  officers  of  the  army 
of  the  United  States,  within  the  Confederacy, 
have  been  guilty  of  felonies  and  capital  offences 
which  are  punishable  by  all  laws,  human  and 
ivine. 

I  am  directed  by  him  to  bring  to  your  notice 
a  few  of  those.  The  best  authenticated  news- 
papers received  from  the  United  States  announce 
is  a  fact  that  Major-General  Hunter  has  armed 
slaves  for  the  murder  of  their  masters,  and  has 
thus  done  all  in  his  power  to  inaugurate  a  servile 
war,  which  is  worse  than  that  of  the  savage,  in- 
asmuch as  it  superadds  other  horrors  to  the  in- 
discriminate slaughter  of  ages,  sexes,  and  con- 
ditions. Brigadier-General  Phelps  is  reported  to 
have  initiated  at  New-Orleans  the  example  set 
by  Major-General  Hunter  on  the  coast  of  South- 
Carolina.  Brigadier-General  G.  W.  Fitch  is 
stated  in  the  same  journal  to  have  murdered  in 
cold  blood  two  peaceful  citizens,  because  one  of 
his  men,  while  invading  our  country,  was  killed 
by  some  unknown  person  while  defending  his 
home. 

I  am  instructed  by  the  President  of  the  con- 
federate States  to  repeat  the  inquiry  relative  to 
the  cases  of  Mumford  and  Owen,  and  to  ask 
whether  the  statements  in  relation  to  the  action 
of  Generals  Hunter,  Phelps,  and  Fitch  are  ad- 
mitted to  be  true,  and  whether  the  conduct  of 
these  generals  is  sanctioned  by  their  Government. 
I  am  further  directed  by  his  Excellency  to  give 
notice  that  in  the  event  of  not  receiving  a  reply 
to  these  inquiries  within  fifteen  days  from  the 
delivery  of  this  letter,  that  it  will  be  assumed 
that  the  alleged  facts  are  true  and  are  sanctioned 
b}r  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

In  such  an  event,  on  that  Government  will 
rest  the  responsibility  of  the  retributive  or  retali- 
atory measures  which  shall  be  adopted  to  put  an 
end  to  the  merciless  atrocities  which  now  char- 
acterize the  war  against  the  confederate  States. 
I  am,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  E.  Lee, 

General  Commanding. 

GENERAL  HALLECK  TO  GENERAL  LEE. 

Headquarters  of  the  Army,  J 
Washington,  August  7,     j 

General  Lee,  Commanding,  etc. : 

General  :  Your  letter  of  July  sixth  was  re- 
ceived at  the  Adjutant-General's  office  on  the 
fourteenth,  but  supposing  from  its  indorsement 
that  it  required  no  further  reply,  it  was  filed 
without  being  shown  to  the  President  or  Secre- 
tary of  War. 

I  learn  to-day  for  the  first  time  that  such 
letter  had  been  received,  and  hasten  to  reply. 

No  authentic  information  has  been  received  in 
relation  to  the  execution  of  either  John  Owen  or 
Mumford ;  but  measures  will  be  immediately 
taken  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  these  alleged  exe- 
cutions, of  which  you  will  be  duly  informed. 

I  need  hardly  assure  you,  General,  that,  so 
far  as  the  United  States  authorities  are  concern- 
ed, this  contest  will  be  carried  on  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  and  usages  of  modern 


warfare,  and  that  all  excesses  will  be  duly  pun- 
ished. In  regard  to  the  burning  of  bridges,  etc., 
within  our  lines,  by  persons  in  disguise  as  peace- 
ful citizens,  I  refer  you  to  my  letter  of  the  twen- 
ty-second of  January  last,  to  General  Price.  I 
think  you  will  find  the  views  there  expressed  as 
not  materially  differing  from  those  stated  in  your 
letter.  In  regard  to  retaliation  by  taking  the 
lives  of  innocent  persons,  I  know  of  no  modern 
authority  which  justifies  it,  except  in  the  ex- 
treme case  of  a  war  with  any  uncivilized  foe, 
which  has  himself  first  established  such  a  bar- 
barous rule.  The  United  States  will  never 
countenance  such  a  proceeding  unless  forced  to 
do  so  by  the  barbarous  conduct  of  an  enemy 
who  first  applies  such  a  rule  to  our  own  citizens. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  W.  Halleck, 

General-in-Chief  U.  S.  Army. 
GENERAL    LEE    TO    GENERAL   HALLECK. 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  C.  S.,         \ 
Near  Richmond,  Va.,  Aug.  2, 1S62.  f 

To  the  General  Commanding  the   U.  8.  Army, 
Washington : 

General  :  In  obedience  to  the  order  of  his  Ex- 
cellency the  President  of  the  confederate  States, 
I  have  the  honor  to  make  you  the  following  com- 
munication : 

On  the  twenty-second  of  July  last  a  cartel  for 
a  general  exchange  of  prisoners  was  signed  by 
Major-General  John  A.  Dix,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  and  by  Major-General  D.  H.  Hill,  on 
the  part  of  this  government.  By  the  terms  of 
that  cartel  it  is  stipulated  that  all  prisoners  of 
war  hereafter  taken  shall  be  discharged  on  parole 
until  exchanged.  Scarcely  had  the  cartel  been 
signed  when  the  military  authorities  of  the 
United  States  commenced  a  practice,  changing 
the  character  of  the  war  from  such  as  becomes 
civilized  nations  into  a  campaign  of  indiscrimi- 
nate robbery  and  murder. 

A  general  order  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  of  the  United  States,  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, on  the  very  day  that  the  cartel  was  signed  in 
Virginia,  directs  the  military  commanders  of  the 
United  States  to  take  the  property  of  our  people 
for  the  convenience  and  use  of  the  army  without 
compensation. 

A  general  order  issued  by  Major-General  Pope, 
on  the  twenty-third  of  July  last,  the  day  after 
the  date  of  the  cartel,  directs  the  murder  of  our 
peaceful  citizens  as  spies,  if  found  quietly  tilling 
their  farms  in  his  rear,  even  outside  of  his  lines. 

And  one  of  his  Brigadier-Generals,  Steinwehr, 
has  seized  innocent  and  peaceful  inhabitants  to 
be  held  as  hostages,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be 
murdered  in  cold  blood  if  any  of  his  soldiers  are 
killed  by  some  unknown  persons  whom  he 
designates  as  "bushwhackers."  Some  of  the 
military  authorities  seem  to  suppose  that  their 
end  will  be  better  attained  by  a  savage  war  in 
which  no  quarter  is  to  be  given  and  no  age  or  sex 
is  to  be  spared,  than  by  such  hostilities  as  are 
alone  recognized  to  be  lawful  in  modern  times. 
We  find  ourselves  driven  by  om  enemies   by 
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steady  progress  toward  a  practice  which  we 
abhor,  and  which  we  are  vainly  struggling  to 
avoid. 

Under  these  circumstances,  this  government 
has  issued  the  accompanying  general  order, 
which  I  am  directed  by  the  President  to  trans- 
mit to  you,  recognizing  Major-Gencral  Pope  and 
his  commissioned  officers  to  be  m  the  position 
which  they  have  chosen  for  themselves — that  of 
robbers  and  murderers,  and  not  that  of  public 
enemies,  entitled,  if  captured,  to  be  treated  as 
prisoners  of  war.  The  President  also  instructs 
me  to  inform  you  that  we  renounce  our  right  of 
retaliation  on  the  innocent,  and  will  continue  to 
treat  the  private  soldiers  of  General  Pope's  army 
as  prisoners  of  war  ;  but  if,  after  notice  to  your 
Government  that  they  confine  repressive  meas- 
ures to  the  punishment  of  commissioned  officers 
who  are  willing  to  participate  in  these  crimes,  the 
savage  practices  threatened  in  the  orders  alluded 
to  be  persisted  in,  we  shall  reluctantly^  be  forced 
to  the  last  resort  of  accepting  the  war  on  the 
terms  chosen  by  our  enemies,  until  the  voice  of 
an  outraged  humanity  shall  compel  a  respect  for 
the  recognized  usages  of  war.  While  the  Presi- 
dent considers  that  the  facts  referred  to  would 
justify  a  refusal  on  our  part  to  execute  the  cartel 
by  which  we  have  agreed  to  liberate  an  excess  of 
prisoners  of  war  in  our  hands,  a  sacred  regard 
for  plighted  faith  which  shrinks  from  the  sem- 
blance of  breaking  a  promise  precludes  a  resort 
to  such  an  extremity,  nor  is  it  his  desire  to  ex- 
tend to  any  other  forces  of  the  United  States  the 
punishment  merited  by  General  Pope  and  such 
commissioned  officers  as  choose  to  participate  in 
the  execution  of  his  infamous  order. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  R.  E.  Lee, 

General  Commanding. 

REPLY  OF  GENERAL  HALLECK. 

Headquarters  of  the  Armt,  ) 
Washington,  August  9, 1862.       J 

General  R.  E.  Lee,  Commanding,  etc. : 

General  :  Your  two  communications  of  the 
second  instant,  with  inclosures  are  received.  As 
these  papers  are  couched  in  language  exceedingly 
insulting  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
I  must  respectfully  decline  to  receive  them.  They 
are  returned  herewith. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  W.  Halleck, 

General-in-Chief,  U.  S.  Army. 


Doc.  8. 


SEQUEL  TO  GEN.  M'OALL'S  REPORT 

OF    THE    PENNSYLVANIA   RESERVES    IN    THE    PENIN- 
SULA.* 

I  regret  extremely  that  justice  to  myself  and 
to  my  division  should  render  any  further  com- 
ment of  mine  on  the,  official  statements  of  Gen- 
eral McClellan,  in   his  report  of  the  Peninsula 

*  See  Supplement  Rebellion  Record,  p.  663. 


campaign,  at  all  necessary.  But  having  been 
prompted  in  self-defence  to  publish  my  own  re- 
port, immediately  on  observing  in  a  daily  journal 
an  extract  from  that  officer's  report  reflecting  on 
my  division,  published  in  advance  of  the  official 
document  printed  by  order  of  Congress,  and 
having  subsequently  discovered  in  the  latter 
further  statements  injurious  to  myself  and  my 
command,  I  was  led  to  open  a  correspondence 
with  several  general  officers  who  served  in  that 
campaign.  This  correspondence  has  but  recently 
closed.  It  has  brought  to  light  some  interesting 
facts,  and  I  have  taken  the  earliest  leisure  I  could 
devote  to  the  matter  to  lay  these  developments 
before  my  countrymen.  The  services  of  my  di- 
vision have  been  either  misinterpreted  or  mis- 
understood ;  and  consequent  misrepresentations, 
as  discreditable  to  the  author  as  unjust  to  myself, 
have  been  issued  to  the  world  in  every  form  of 
publication  by  the  hundred  thousand  copies.  It 
is  an  unpleasant  task  to  revert  to  this  subject, 
for  before  the  war  I  had  entertained  no  other 
feelings  than  those  of  amity  for  General  McClel- 
lan, and  confidence  in  his  ability  and  integrity. 
When,  however,  assertions  are  made  which  in 
my  judgment  are  unsupported  by  facts,  it  be- 
comes my  duty  to  "  rectify  the  record."  I  now 
proceed :  General  McClellan,  in  his  official  re- 
port, (House  Rep.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  15,  page  137,) 
quotes  from  and  indorses  General  Heintzelman' s 
report,  with  respect  to  the  operations  of  my  di- 
vision in  the  battle  of  Nelson's  Farm,  Glendale 
or  New-Market  Cross-Roads,  as  variously  called, 
rather  freely,  considering  that  Heintzelman  was 
all  the  time  in  my  rear,  separated  by  a  strip  of 
pine  forest  from  my  battle-ground,  where  he 
could,  from  personal  observation,  know  absolute- 
ly nothing  of  what  was  passing  in  my  division. 

One  of  these  quotations  is  the  following: 
"General  Heintzelman  states  that  about  five 
o'clock  p.m.,  General  McCall's  division  was  at- 
tacked in  large  force,  evidently  the  principal  at- 
tack ;  that  in  less  than  an  hour  the  division  gave 
way." 

In  order  to  expose  the  error  here  promulgated 
it  is  only  necessary  to  cite  General  McClellan 
himself.  On  the  same  page  and  the  following 
one  of  his  report,  (pp.  137-8,)  he  makes  this  state- 
ment :  "  General  Sumner  says  of  this  battle : 
'  The  battle  of  Glendale  was  the  most  severe  ac- 
tion since  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks.  About  3 
(three)  o'clock  p.m.,  the  action  commenced,  and 
after  a  furious  contest,  lasting  till  after  dark,  the 
enemy  was  routed  at  all  points  and  driven  from 
the  field.' " 

Now  it  is  known  beyond  the  possibility  of  a 
cavil  that  my  division  was  engaged  with  the  ene- 
my, single-handed,  for  two  hours  before  either 
Sumner  or  Hooker  saw  the  enemy  at  all  ;  for  it 
was  not  until  about  5  (five)  p.m.  when  Seymour's 
brigade  of  my  division  was  forced  back  on  Sum- 
ner's right  and  partially  on  Hooker,  that  the 
commands  of  either  of  these  officers  became  en- 
gaged. That  these  troops  received  the  shock 
handsomely,  no  one  has  denied ;  though  General 
Sumner  told  me  in  Washington  about  the  early 
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part  of  November,  1862,  that  he  believed  General 
Hooker's  division  would  have  been  driven  in  by 
the  impetuosity  of  the  enemy,  had  he  not  sent 
the  best  regiment  of  his  corps  (Colonel  Owen, 
Sixty-ninth  Pennsylvania  volunteers)  to  the  sup- 
port of  that  General.  This  en  passant.  But 
what  makes  the  official  report  of  General  Heintz- 
elman  appear  a  little  singular  is  the  fact  that 
General  Hooker,  who  commanded  a  division  of 
Heintzelman's  corps,  in  his  official  report  to 
Heintzelman  himself,  makes  this  statement: 
"About  three  o'clock  the  enemy  commenced  a 
vigorous  attack  on  McCall."  (See  Rebellion  Re- 
cord, Vol.  V.  p.  260.)  Thus,  both  Sumner  and 
Hooker  being  in  my  immediate  vicinity,  and 
their  unasked  testimony  as  to  the  hour  at  which 
my  division  was  attacked  agreeing  with  my  own 
official  report,  it  is  rendered  patent  that  my  di- 
vision was  attacked  at  three  o'clock  p.m.,  and 
not  at  five  o'clock  p.m.,  as  reported  by  General 
McClellan. 

With  respect  to  my  division  having  given  way 
in  less  than  an  hour,  I  need  only  say  that,  as  the 
testimony  of  every  officer  commanding  a  regi- 
ment and  many  others  of  the  division  proving 
the  assertion  to  be  unfounded,  has  been  pub- 
lished heretofore  in  my  report,  I  shall  now  only 
refer  to  the  frank  and  manly  testimony  of  Gen- 
eral Meade,  in  a  letter  to  me,  dated  Camp  Warren- 
ton,  Virginia,  November  seventh,  1862  : 

"  ....  It  was  only  the  stubborn  resist- 
ance offered  by  our  division,  (the  Pennsylvania 
reserves,)  prolonging  the  contest  till  after  dark, 
and  checking  till  that  time  the  advance  of  the 
enemy,  that  enabled  the  concentration  during  the 
night  of  the  whole  army  on  James  River,  which 
saved  it."     (See  printed  report.) 

It  is  thus  rendered  equally  patent  that  my 
division  did  not  give  way  in  less  than  an  hour, 
but  fought  till  night  put  an  end  to  the  battle. 

The  foregoing  are  my  grounds  for  declaring  the 
aforesaid  passage  in  General  McClellan' s  report 
to  be  not  in  accordance  with/acts. 

There  is  another  passage  in  General  McClel- 
lan's  report — the  one  immediately  preceding  that 
just  discussed — in  which  he  makes  it  appear  that 
"my  division  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  give 
way  before  heavier  forces  accumulated  upon 
them,"  and  quotes  my  report.  Whether  my  re- 
port was  misquoted  or  miscopied  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  say  ;  but  I  certainly  did  not  intend  to 
convey  that  idea.  What  I  did  mean  to  convey 
is  this:  That  the  two  regiments  (Fourth  and 
Seventh)  of  Meade's  brigade,  in  support  of  Ran- 
dall's battery  "  were  reluctantly  compelled  to 
give  way  before  heavier  force  accumulated  upon 
them."  And  this  will  appear  to  every  impartial 
reader  when  he  reads  in  the  next  sentence  of  my 
report  these  emphatic  words :  "  The  centre  of 
my  division  was  still  engaged."  .  .  This  sen- 
tence General  McClellan  ignores  and  omits,  and 
of  course  the  impression  intended  to  be  left  on 
the  public  mind  is,  that  I  had  stated  in  my  report 
that  my  division  was  compelled  to  give  way.  This 
was  not  my  intention,  certainly.  The  truth  is, 
when  Randall's  battery,  on  the  right  of  the  divi- 


sion, was  captured  in  my  presence,  I  rode  to  the 
centre  of  the  division  in  order  to  bring  up  a 
sufficient  force  to  recover  the  battery  which  still 
lay  upon  its  own  ground,  some  of  the  guns  over- 
turned and  surrounded  by  forty  odd  dead  horses  ; 
but  I  found  the  centre  so  hotly  engaged  as  to  de- 
mand all  my  attention  and  solicitude  until  tho 
attack  at  that  point  should  be  repelled,  which  in 
a  short  time  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  witness, 
with  the  capture  of  the  standard  of  the  Tenth 
Alabama.  In  the  mean  time  Randall's  battery 
was  recaptured  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bollinger, 
of  the  Seventh,  "after  one  of  the  guns  had  been 
turned  upon  him  and  its  contents  fired  into  his 
ranks."  (See  his — Bollinger's — testimony  in  my 
printed  report.)  And  I  now  assert  that  the  divi- 
sion was  not  compelled  to  give  way,  as  stated  by 
General  McClellan. 

On  the  same  page  with  the  foregoing  (137) 
General  McClellan  states :  "  General  McCall1  s 
troops  soon*  began  to  emerge  from  the  woods  into 
the  open  field.  Several  batteries  were  in  position 
and  began  to  fire  into  the  woods  over  the  heads 
of  our  own  men  in  front.  Captain  De  Russy's 
battery  was  placed  on  the  right  of  General  Sum- 
ner's artillery,  with  orders  to  shell  the  woods." 

It  is  necessary,  in  order  that  the  foregoing 
statement  may  be  understood,  to  explain  to  the 
reader  that  it  is  a  quotation  from  General  Heintz- 
elman's report,  (Heintzelman  himself  having 
"  placed  De  Russy's  battery,")  and  refers  to  an 
earlier  part  of  the  action,  when  Seymour's  bri- 
gade of  my  division  fell  back  on  Sumner,  and 
before  Randall's  battery  was  attacked.  Indeed, 
McClellan' s  report  of  this  battle  is  rather  obscure 
and  unintelligible  to  one  not  present ;  but  the 
reader  is  recommended  to  compare  the  above 
from  McClellan's  report,  page  137,  with  Heintzel- 
man's report  in  the  Companion  Volume  Rebel- 
lion Record,  p.  276. 

The  history  of  this  affair  is  as  follows  :  When 
Seymour's  brigade  was  driven  in,  the  greater 
part  were  re-formed  by  their  colonels  in  rear 
of  their  own  ground ;  the  lesser  part  fell  back 
on  Generals  Sumner  and  Hooker,  carrying  with 
them  some  (200)  two  hundred  prisoners  just 
taken  by  them.  On  the  strength  of  this  display 
of  retiring  forces,  General  Hooker  reported  offi- 
cially that  McCall's  "  whole  division  was  com- 
pletely routed,"  etc.  On  the  same  data,  General 
Sumner  told  me  in  Washington,  early  in  Novem- 
ber, 1862:  "I  saw  your  men  coming  out  of  the 
woods ;  but  in  a  few  minutes  I  saw  they  were 
stragglers,  and  I  thought  no  more  about  it." 
Sumner  was  a  brave  and  honorable  man  ;  and 
he  would  have  scorned  to  say  more  or  less  than 
the  truth.  Peace  to  his  ashes,  in  the  name  of 
God,  amen ! 

In  reference  to  this  stage  of  the  battle,  when 
the  enemy,  following  the  left  portion  of  Sey- 
mour's men,  fell  upon  Sumner  and  Hooker,  the 
latter  states  in  his  report  that  he  "rolled  the 
enemy  back,  and  passing  Sumner's  front,  they 
were  by  him  hurriedly  thrown  over  on  to  Kear- 
ny." The  gallant  General  might  have  said, 
without  much  stretch  of  the  hyperbole,  that  the 
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enemy  was  "hurriedly  thrown  over  the  moon  !" 
the  one  being  quite  as  practicable  as  the  other, 
Kearny  being  on  my  right,  half  a  mile  from 
Hooker,  (who  was  on  my  left,)  and  six  of  my  regi- 
ments and  three  batteries,  Cooper's,  Kerns's,  and 
Randall's,  in  the  interval  hotly  contesting  the 
ground  with  part  of  Longstreet's  division,  which, 
I  am  proud  to  say,  after  hard  fighting,  recoiled 
before  the  Pennsylvania  reserves.  The  simple 
fact  is,  the  enemy  was  thrown  over  by  Sumner 
(for  the  meeting  with  Sumner  and  Hooker  was 
altogether  unexpected  by  the  enemy,  and  they 
were  disordered  by  their  rencontre  with  Seymour) 
on  to  my  centre,  as  established  by  the  testimony 
of  Colonel  Roy  Stone  heretofore  given  ;  and  re- 
pulsed as  I  have  just  stated. 

In  a  letter  to  me,  dated  Columbus,  Ohio,  Feb- 
ruary fourteenth,  18G4,  in  reply  to  inquiries  of 
mine,  General  Heintzelman  says:  "About  five 
o'clock  it  was  reported  to  me  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania reserves  had  given  way.  Knowing  that 
if  the  enemy  made  much  progress  in  that  direc- 
tion Kearny's  division  and  the  troops  on  the 
right  of  him  (Slocum's  division,  etc.)  would  be 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  army  and  from  our 
line  of  retreat  to  the  James  River,  I  rode  for- 
ward." Here  is  good  presumptive  proof  that 
the  "stubborn  resistance"  of  the  reserves  pre- 
vented McClellan's  army  being  cut  in  two. 
Heintzelman's  temporary  headquarters  were  at 
the  crossing  of  Charles  City  road,  about  six 
hundred  yards  in  my  rear.  On  reaching  the 
further  edge  of  the  jnne  woods,  in  my  rear,  and 
seeing  my  men  "emerging  from  the  woods,"  and 
Sumner  preparing  to  resist  the  advance  of  the 
enemy,  he  directed  his  chief  of  artillery  to  shell 
the  woods  in  his  front,  (in  my  rear,)  and  his  letter 
then  goes  on:  "I  stopped  myself  at,  I  suppose, 
half-way  across  the  open  space  (on  his  return  to 
his  headquarters)  to  take  another  look  to  be  sat- 
isfied that  the  enemy  would  be  checked  or  driven 
back.  (Where  was  my  division  at  this  time  ?) 
Whilst  halting  here  I  was  struck  on  the  arm  by 
a  ball  from  one  of  the  enemy's  sharp-shooters,  I 
presume,  in  the  woods  in  front ;  also  one  of  my 
staff  was  hit." 

How  the  sharp-shooters  got  into  the  woods,  in 
the  rear  of  the   Pennsylvania  reserves,  and  in 


part,  at  that  time,  occupied  by  two  regiments  of  (>up  the  attack."      Had  this  been  true,  it  would 


my  reserve  brigade,  it  is  difficult  to  see ;  but  as 
it  appears,  from  his  own  report,  that  these 
wounds  were  contusions  from  spent  balls,  it  is 
presumable  that  the  shots  were  fired  over  the 
heads  of  my  men  when  engaged  at  close  quarters 
with  the  enemy  in  front  of  these  woods. 

In  order  to  explain  to  the  reader  what  was 
going  on  in  my  division  at  this  time,  I  extract  a 
passage  from  my  letter  to  General  Heintzelman, 
dated  March  twenty-ninth,  1864:  "Now,  my 
dear  General,  had  you,  after  posting  De  Russy's 
battery,  ridden  through  the  narrow  strip  of  woods 
in  front  of  you,  a  little  to  the  right  of  where  you 
saw  my  men  '  emerging  from  the  woods,'  you 
would  have  found  me  in  the  open  field  in  front, 
with  the  centre  of  my  division;  and  General 
Meade,  with  his  brigade,  on  the  right  of  the  divi- 


sion ;  and  six  regiments  of  the  Pennsylvania 
reserves  and  three  batteries,  at  that  very  mo- 
ment, blazing  away  at  the  enemy,  who  was  ad- 
vancing with  great  steadiness  to  close  quarters, 
but  was  driven  back  with  great  slaughter  from 
every  point  of  my  right  and  centre.  Before  you 
started  to  return,  you  placed  De  Russy's  battery 
on  the  right  of  Sumner's  artillery,  with  orders 
to  shell  the  woods  in  your  front.  Soon  after  this 
shelling  commenced,  General  Meade  rode  up  to 
me  and  reported  that  l  the  shells  from  those  bat- 
teries were  falling  among  his  men,'  and  requested 
me  to  cause  them  to  cease  firing.  I  immediately 
sent  my  aid-de-camp,  Captain  Scheetz,  to  state 
the  facts  to  the  officer  commanding  the  battery, 
and  request  him  to  cease  firing,  as  my  troops 
were  in  his  front.  In  the  mean  time  shells  began 
to  fall  about  the  centre  of  my  division ;  there  is 
no  mistake  about  this,  as  some  of  them  exploded 
over  my  own  head.  Captain  Scheetz  returned 
and  reported  that  he  had  delivered  my  message, 
but  that  the  officer  commanding  the  artillery  re- 
fused to  stop  firing  without  orders  from  his  own 
General.  I  then  directed  him  to  seek  the  Gen- 
eral commanding  the  troops,  and  repeat  my  re- 
quest. The  horse  of  my  aid  was  killed  on  the 
way,  and  he  did  not  find  the  general.  The  firing, 
however,  ceased  not  long  afterward,  the  enemy 
having  been  repulsed  by  me."  It  will  be  seen 
by  the  foregoing  extract  that,  while  I  was  steadi- 
ly resisting  a  heavy  pressure  from  the  enemy  in 
front,  I  was  subjected  to  "  a  fire  in  the  rear " 
from  my  friends. 

I  trust  that  this  plain  and  unvarnished  ex- 
planation of  the  rather  crude  passage  in  General 
McClellan's  report,  above  quoted,  will  be  suffi- 
ciently intelligible  to  the  public  and  all  concerned. 
Reference  may  at  any  time  be  made  to  General 
Meade,  and  the  officers  of  both  his  and  my  own 
staff. 

I  must  still  refer  to  another  passage  in  General 
McClellan's  report.  On  the  same  page  (137)  he 
says:  "Late  in  the  day,  at  the  call  of  General 
Kearny,  General  Taylor's  First  New-Jersey  bri- 
gade, Slocum's,  division,  was  sent  to  occupy  a 
portion  of  General  McCall's  deserted  position,  a 
battery  accompanying  the  brigade.  They  soon 
drove  back  the  enemy,  who  shortly  after  gave 


have  been  the  most  ungenerous  and  ungrateful 
expression — the  deserted  position ! — ever  used  by 
a  commanding  general  toward  a  general  officer, 
who  had  fought  his  division  for  four  hours 
against  superior  numbers,  even  if  overcome. 
But  the  check  given  to  Lee  by  my  division  on 
the  New-Market  road,  having,  in  the  judgment 
of  more  than  one  Federal,  and  at  least  one  con- 
federate general,  "saved  McClellan's  army,"  it 
makes  the  stigma  attempted  to  be  cast  on  the 
division  the  more  glaring  and  unpardonable. 

I  have  within  a  short  time  been  unofficially  in- 
formed that  General  McClellan,  desirous  of 
smoothing  over  the  unmannered  epithet,  has 
written  to  the  Adjutant-General  at  Washington, 
requesting  leave  to  change  his  phraseology  to 
the  following,  namely:  "A  portion  of  General 
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McCall's  position,  from  which  he  had  been  driven 
by  superior  numbers." 

'  Previously  to  this,  however,  I  had,  on  receiving 
the  official  copy  of  General  McClellan's  report, 
written  to  General  Heintzelman,  to  ask  whether 
this  terra  "deserted"  had  also  been  derived  from 
his  report.  Heintzelman  disclaimed  the  author- 
ship, and  sent  me  a  printed  copy  of  his  report 
of  the  battle. 

In  this  report  he  says :  "  Seeing  that  the  ene- 
my were  giving  way,  (this  refers  to  their  sudden 
repulse  by  Sumner  and  Hooker,  upon  whom  they 
unexpectedly  came  while  following  Seymour,)  I 
returned  to  the  forks  of  the  (Charles  City)  road, 
where  later  in  the  day  I  received  a  call  from 
General  Kearny  for  aid.  Knowing  that  all 
General  Sedgwick's  troops  were  unavailable,  I 
was  glad  to  avail  myself  of  the  kind  offer  of 
General  Slocum  to  send  the,  New-Jersey  brigade 
of  his  division  to  General  Kearny's  aid.  I  rode 
out  far  enough  on  the  Charles  City  road  to  see 
that  we  had  nothing  to  fear  from  that  direction, 
and  returned  to  see  the  New-Jersey  brigade  enter 
the  woods  to  General  Kearny's  relief.  A  bat- 
tery accompanied  this  brigade.  They  soon  drove 
back  the  enemy.  It  was  now  growing  dark." 
On  comparing  Heintzelman's  statement  just 
given  with  that  of  McClellan  given  above,  it  is 
evident  that  the  latter  is  a  transcript  of  the  form- 
er, in  part.  I  would  that  I  might,  for  General 
McClellan's  credit,  say  a  transcript  entire  and 
correct.  But  I  am  constrained  to  say  that  it  is 
incomprehensible  how  General  McClellan  could 
have  happened  to  substitute  General  McCall's 
position  for  General  Kearny's  position. 

Having  written  to  General  Heintzelman  on 
this  subject,  he  replied  to  me  in  a  letter  dated 
Columbus,  Ohio,  March  twenty-fourth,  1864,  as 
follows:  "I  had  some  discussion  with  General 
Kearny,  some  time  after,  he  saying  that  he 
never  asked  for  reinforcements,  though  when  I 
recalled  what  had  occurred,  he  acknowledged 
that  the  message  he  had  sent  virtually  amounted 
to  that.  Whether  Kearny's  division,  or  any 
part,  was  driven  back,  or  if  so,  how  far,  I  cannot 
now  remember."  From  the  foregoing  it  is  seen 
that  the  First  New-Jersey  brigade,  under  General 
Taylor  (Kearny's  old  brigade)  was  offered  by 
Slocum  for  Kearny's  support,  and  reported  by 
Heintzelman  to  have  entered  the  woods  to  Kear- 
ny's relief,  under  his  own  eye.  It  is  therefore 
incontrovertible  that  General  McClellan's  report 
in  this  connection  is  not  in  accordance  with  facts. 

There  is  still  one  more  remark  of  General  Mc- 
Clellan's that  requires  my  notice.  In  his  letter 
to  the  President,  dated  "Harrison's  Bar,  James 
River,  July  fourth,  1862,"  (his  report,  page  142,) 
he  asserts:  "We  have  lost  no  guns,  except 
twenty-five  on  the  field  of  battle,  twenty-one  of 
which  were  lost  by  the  giving  Way  of  McCall's 
division  under  the  onset  of  superior  numbers." 

The  General  should  have  been  a  little  more 
careful  what  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  or  perhaps 
a  little  more  cautious  what  he  published.  By 
turning  to  page  127  of  his  report,  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mills 


he  makes  this  statement :  "  The  number  of  guns 
captured  by  the  enemy  at  this  battle  was  twenty- 
two,  three  of  which  were  lost  by  being  run  off 
the  bridge  during  the  final  withdrawal." 

The  number  of  guns,  then,  lost  by  McClellan 
in  this  battle  was  nineteen.  Soon  after  I  read 
the  letter  to  Mr.  Lincoln  above  quoted,  I  wrote 
to  General  William  F.  Barry,  General  McClellan's 
chief  of  artillery  during  the  Peninsula  campaign, 
requesting  him  to  refer  to  his  reports  and  to  in- 
form me  how  many  guns  he  had  reported  lost  by 
my  division  at  Gaines's  Mills,  and  received  the 
following  reply  : 

Washington,  March  10, 1864. 

My  Dear  General  :  Your  note  of  seventh  in 
stant  is  just  received,  and  finds  me  on  the  eve  of 
departure  for  the  South-west,  whither  I  am  or- 
dered for  duty  with  General  Grant's  armies.  I 
regret  extremely  that  my  papers  relating  to  the 
Peninsula  campaign  are  all  packed  up,  and  have 
been  sent  away,  and  that  I  have  no  better  refer- 
ence than  my  memory  to  enable  me  to  answer 
your  queries.  I  can,  however,  state  in  general 
terms  that  the  guns  lost  by  field  batteries  belong- 
ing to  your  division  were  out  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  whole  number  lost  at  Gaines's  Mills.  .  . 
Faithfully  yours, 

William  F.  Barry. 

With  respect  to  the  guns  lost  at  Nelson's  farm 
or  New-Market  Cross-Roads,  it  is  a  fact  well  known 
that  after  Randall's  battery  was  taken  by  the 
enemy  and  retaken  by  the  reserves,  (see  Colonel 
Bollinger's  report,)  the  guns  could  not  be  re- 
moved for  want  of  horses,  forty  odd  of  those 
belonging  to  the  battery  lying  dead  on  the 
ground  ;  and  I  am  authorized  to  say  that  Ran- 
dall applied  to  General  Heintzelman,  after  night- 
fall, for  men  to  drag  his  guns  off  the  ground, 
but  was  refused  by  that  officer  on  the  plea  that 
"  it  would  bring  on  a  renewal  of  the  battle." 
For  instance,  General  Meade  says  to  me  in  a  let- 
ter dated  Headquarters,  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
March  second,  1864 :  "I  have  always  maintained 
that  these  guns  (Randall's  battery)  were  not  lost 
by  the  division,  but  were  abandoned  by  the  army. 

"  It  is  notorious  that  they  remained  all  night 
in  their  original  position  on  the  field,  outside  the 
line  of  the  enemy's  pickets,  the  enemy  having 
Withdrawn  from  the  field  after  dark,  and  not  re- 
turning till  eight  o'clock  the  next  day,  when 
their  skirmishers  advanced  in  order  of  battle,  and 
finding  these  guns,  took  possession  of  them.  I 
have  this  from  Randall,  who,  being  aware  of  it 
at  the  time,  applied  to  Kearny,  and,  I  think,  to 
Heintzelman,  for  authority  and  men  to  drag  his 
guns  off,  but  was  refused  on  the  ground  it  would 
bring  on  a  renewal  of  the  battle ;  and  at  one 
o'clock  the  division  with  the  army  moved  on  to 
Malvern  Hill.  When  I  say  I  had  it  from  Ran- 
dall, I  mean  the  fact  that  the  enemy  did  not  take 
possession  of  them  (the  guns)  the  evening  of  the 
battle,  but  fell  back  and  left  them  for  us  to  drag 
off  if  we  chose.  The  fact  that  they  took  posses- 
sion of  them  the  next  morning,  about  eight 
o'clock,  I  got  from   Doctor  Collins,  Third  regi- 
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ment,  Pennsylvania  reserve  corps,  who  re- 
mained with  the  wounded,  and  saw  the  advance 
of  the  enemy  the  next  day."  Again,  Mr.  J.  R. 
Sypher,  of  Lancaster,  some  time  since  with  the 
army  of  the  Potomac,  states  that  he  was  told  by 
Randall  himself  that  "  he  had  applied  to  General 
Heintzelman  for  men  to  drag  off  his  guns,  and 
was  refused,"  on  the  grounds  stated  by  General 
Meade  in  the  foregoing  letter. 

Now  here  is  satisfactory  testimony  that  these 
guns  lay  on  the  outside  of  the  enemy's  lines,  and 
were  seen  there  long  after  sunrise  the  following 
morning  by  Surgeon  James  Collins,  of  the  Third 
regiment  Pennsylvania  reserves,  (Meade's  bri- 
gade,) and  by  many  others  who  remained  to  care 
for  our  wounded,  (as  since  reported  to  me,)  and 
were  not  in  possession  of  the  enemy  until,  by  the 
retreat  of  McClellan's  army,  they  fell,  uncared 
for,  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  at  this  time  Colonel  S.  G.  Sim- 
mons, commanding  the  First  brigade  of  the  re- 
serves, was  mortally  wounded,  General  G.  G. 
Meade,  commanding  the  Second  brigade,  was 
severely  wounded  and  compelled  to  leave  the 
field,  and  General  T.  Seymour,  commanding  the 
Third  brigade,  was  not  to  be  found ;  while  I 
myself  about  dark,  while  moving  forward  at  the 
head  of  about  five  hundred  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Thompson,  of  the 
Third  regiment,  and  being  some  distance  in  ad- 
vance of  him,  with  the  purpose  of  recovering  this 
same  battery,  had  been  made  prisoner  ;  remem- 
bering this,  I  say,  it  will  be  seen  that  Generals 
Kearny  and  Heintzelman  were  the  proper  offi- 
cers to  whom  Randall  should  have  applied  for 
the  means  to  save  his  guns,  which  could  without 
loss  have  been  done  after  the  enemy  had  retired. 

I  therefore  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  six 
guns  of  Randall's  battery  were  shamefully  aban- 
doned by  McClellan's  army — not  lost  by  me.  As 
regards  the  German  battery  left  behind,  by  whose 
authority  I  know  not,  and  found  on  my  ground 
by  me,  and  unfortunately,  as  it  turned  out,  as- 
signed by  me,  in  consequence  of  finding  it  there, 
a  position  in  my  line  of  battle,  its  guns  could  not 
have  been  included  in  the  twenty-one  reported 
by  McClellan  lost  by  my  division  giving  way  un- 
der the  onset  of  superior  numbers,  for  the  best 
of  reasons,  namely,  they  did  not  await  the  onset, 
but  ingloriously  fled  with  their  limbers,  leaving 
their  guns  behind,  and  ran  over  and  trampled  my 
men,  (four  companies  Fourth  regiment,)  placed  in 
their  rear  for  their  support  and  protection.  Colo- 
nel Ro}r  Stone,  commanding  the  Bucktails,  (First 
regiment  reserves,)  stating  in  his  report  to  me: 

II  This  advance  of  the  enemy  "  (when  Seymour 
was  driven  in)  "might  have  been  checked  by  the 
Dutch  battery  belonging  to  Porter's*  corps,  and 
temporarily  with  your  division  that  day,  but  it 
was  deserted  by  its  gunners  on  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  enemy."  Some  of  these  gi^ns,  how- 
ever, were  saved,  and  brought  off.  In  referring 
to  this  incident  of  the  battle,-I  have  not  intended 
to  speak  slightingly,  although  the  whole  affair  in 
that  connection  was  rather  ludicrous. 

To  sum  up,  I  think  I  may  say  I  have  estab- 
lished the  following  points  : 


First.  That  my  division  was  attacked  at  three 
o'clock  p.m.,  June  thirtieth,  (battle  of  Nelson's 
Farm,  or  New-Market  Cross-Roads,)  not  at  five 
o'clock,  as  stated  by  General  McClellan. 

Second.  That  it  did  not  give  way  in  less  than 
an  hour,  as  stated  by  General  McClellan,  but 
fought  till  night-fall,  (about  four  hours,)  with  what 
result  let  the  country  judge. 

Third.  That  the  New-Jersey  brigade  was  not 
sent  to  occupy  a  portion  of  my  deserted  position, 
as  stated  by  General  McClellan,  but  was  sent  to 
the  relief  of  General  Kearny,  who  had  called 
for  aid. 

Fourth.  That  General  McClellan's  report  to 
President  Lincoln,  that  "he  had  lost  but  twenty- 
five  guns  on  the  field  of  battle,  twenty-one  of 
which  were  lost  by  McCall's  division  giving  way 
under  the  onset  of  superior  numbers,"  is  not  in 
accordance  with  facts. 

The  statements  I  have  made  in  the  foregoing 
pages  are  the  record,  in  part,  of  the  operations 
of  my  division  in  the  battle  of  Nelson's  Farm,  or 
New-Market  Cross-Roads,  well  known  either  to 
General  Meade  or  to  the  colonels  of  regiments 
and  other  officers  of  the  division,  and  can  be 
proved  before  any  military  tribunal  in  the  country. 
On  the  twenty-sixth  of  September,  1864,  I 
sent  to  General  McClellan  a  copy  of  a  letter  writ- 
ten to  a  friend  of  mine,  which  letter  was  in  sub- 
stance and  almost  in  language  identical  with  the 
foregoing  statement  in  full.  This  I  did,  wishing 
to  afford  him  an  opportunity  to  correct  errors  in 
his  official  report  reflecting  upon  my  division  and 
myself,  if  arising  from  hastily  examined  reports 
of  his  subordinates,  and  as  hastily  written  and 
published  in  his  own. 

This  I  should  have  done  at  an  earlier  date  had 
all  the  materials  I  desired  to  collect  been  earlier 
in  my  possession.  I  indulged  the  hope  that  on 
being  made  acquainted  with  the  facts  here  stated, 
he  would  have  accorded  to  the  Pennsylvania  re- 
serves the  meed  of  praise  earned  with  the  best 
blood  of  the  State.  This  he  has  declined  or 
failed  to  do  ;  and  I  am  reluctantly  compelled,  in 
justice  to  my  brave  associates,  to  make  known 
their  claims  to  their  country's  gratitude.  My 
object  is  vindication  and  justice,  not  attack. 
The  reports  of  General  Heintzelman  and  others 
I  have  necessarily  referred  to,  I  take  it  for  grant- 
ed were  honestly  made,  though  probably  without  ' 
as  strict  examination  of  the  subject  as  should 
always  mark  the  official  reports  of  military  com- 
manders. They  have  proved  their  gallantry  in 
the  field,  and  I  entertain  no  unkindly  feelings 
toward  them ;  their  errors  I  have  been  forced  to 
expose.  George  A.  McCall. 

Belair,  October  22, 1862. 

Doc.  9. 
THE  BATTLE  OF  ANTIETAM. 

BRIGADIER-GENERAL    GORDON'S    REPORT.* 

Headquarters  First  Division  Twelfth  Corps,  ) 
Maryland  Heights,  Sept.  24, 1862.         \' 

General  A.  S.  Williams,  Commanding  Corps : 
General  :  In  conformity  with  orders  emanat- 

*  See  Volume  V.  Rebellion  Record. 
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ing  from  headquarters  of  the  corps,  I  have  the 
ho°nor  to  report  upon  the  part  taken  by  my  bri- 
dle—the Third  ot  the  First  division  of  the 
Twelfth  corps — in  the  recent  battle  of  Antietam 
near  Sharpsburgh,  on  the  seventeenth  instant. 

The  enemy,  routed  at  passes  of  South-Mount- 
ain on  the  fourteenth,  were  rapidly  pursued 
and  brought  to  a  stand  near  Sharpsburgh,  on 
the  westerly  side  of  Antietam  Creek,  on  the 
sixteenth  instant. 

Massed  in  rear  of  our  forces,  drawn  up  in  line 
of  battle  under  General  McClellan,  this  corps  re- 
maining inactive  during  the  day,  was  moved  on 
the  night  of  the  sixteenth  and  morning  of  the 
seventeenth  to  the  right  of  our  line  to  strengthen 
General  Hooker,  who  had,  at  noon  of  the  sixteenth, 
crossed  the  creek  and  engaged  the  enemy's  ad- 
vance. 

Just  after  the  break  of  day,  we  were  aroused 
from  a  brief  slumber  by  sharp  firing  of  musketry 
in  front  of  General  Hooker's  position.  The  corps, 
then  commanded  by  the  lamented  General  Mans- 
field, was  by  that  officer  immediately  put  in  mo- 
tion. My  brigade — formed  in  columns  of  bat- 
talions closed  in  mass — I  directed  toward  a  bat- 
tery which  I  was  ordered  to  support ;  but  before 
reaching  the  same,  I  received  a  countermanding 
order  to  move  forward,  with  all  possible  despatch, 
to  the  support  of  General  Hooker,  then  severely 
pressed.  I  moved  accordingly  my  ployed  masses 
by  the  flank  at  double-quick,  gradually  gaining 
deployment  distance  ;  thus  throwing  forward  on 
the  right  the  Second  Massachusetts  infantry,  Col- 
onel Andrews  ;  in  the  centre,  the  Third  Wiscon- 
sin infantry,  Colonel  Ruger  ;  and  on  the  left,  the 
Twenty-seventh  Indiana  infantry,  Colonel  Col- 
grove.  The  One  Hundred  and  Seventh  New- 
York  infantry,  Colonel  Van  Valkenburg,  I  held 
in  reserve,  throwing  them  into  the  edge  of  a 
piece  of  woods  on  the  left,  which  I  was  informed 
by  an  aid  of  General  Hooker  who  met  me  ad- 
vancing, was  to  be  held  at  all  hazards.  The  only 
remaining  regiment  of  my  brigade,  the  Thirteenth 
New-Jersey,  I  had,  by  direction  of  General  Mans- 
field, thrown  into  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  woods  be- 
hind my  first  position  as  a  reserve.  This  regi- 
ment remained  as  posted  during  the  deployment 
of  my  line  and  the  posting  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Seventh  New-York.  While  moving  forward 
the  three  regiments  referred  to,  an  aid  of  General 
Hooker  hurrying  rapidly  toward  my  command, 
begged  me  to  move  forward.  It  was  apparent 
from  the  steady  approach  of  the  sound  of  mus- 
ketry, that  the  enemy  was  advancing ;  his  shouts 
of  exultation  could  be  distinctly  heard  as  the  line 
of  my  deployed  battalions,  sustained  on  the  right 
by  Crawford's  brigade,  and  on  the  left  by  Greene's 
division,  both  of  the  Twelfth  corps,  advanced  to 
the  front.  Before  the  charge  and  fire  of  our  line 
the  enemy  halted,  wavered,  fled  in  confusion,  and 
sought  shelter  in  the  woods  opposite,  from  whence 
he  had  emerged.  I  immediately  ordered  the  One 
Hundred  and  Seventh  New-York  to  support  the 
movement  of  my  advanced  line,  at  the  same  time 
sending  my  aid,  Captain  Wheaton,  to  bring  up 
the  Thirteenth  New-Jersey.     We  now  held  pos- 


session of  the  field,  had  driven  the  enemy  into 
the  concealment  of  the  woods,  and  by  a  partial 
change  of  front  forward  on  our  left,  were  ad- 
vancing toward  the  centre  of  the  general  line  of 
battle.  General  Mansfield  had  been  mortally 
wounded  at  the  commencement  of  the  action 
while  making  a  bold  reconnoissance  of  the  woods 
through  which  we  had  just  dashed.  The  com- 
mand of  the  corps  here  devolved  upon  you. 

My  brigade  was  now  drawn  up  in  two  lines  , 
in  the  front  the  Second  Massachusetts  and  One 
Hundred  and  Seventh  New- York,  in  rear  the 
Third  Wisconsin  and  Twent3r-seventh  Indiana. 
These  latter  regiments  had  suffered  considerably  ; 
in  the  others  the  casualties  had  been  unusually 
light. 

We  were  at  this  time  reenforced  by  General 
Sumner's  corps,  who,  coming  with  shouts  to  the 
field,  pushed  across  into  the  woods  containing 
the  enemy,  and  engaged  him  with  ardor.  By 
your  direction,  I  formed  my  brigade  in  line  of 
battle  on  the  edge  of  the  woods  through  which 
we  had  charged.  General  Sumner's  corps  soon 
became  warmly  engaged.  It  was  apparent  the 
rebels  had  received  very  strong  reinforcements. 
The  tide  of  battle  again  turned ;  our  forces  were 
compelled  to  fall  slowly  back  behind  batteries 
posted  in  front  of  the  woods  the  enemy  had  tried 
vainly  to  enter.  More  than  driving  our  forces 
from  the  woods  the  enemy  did  not  essay,  or  if  he 
did,  was  foiled. 

The  next  movement  of  my  brigade  I  am  called  on 
to  report  was  ordered  by  General  Sumner  through 
you.  It  was,  to  move  up  toward  the  woods  in 
front,  to  support  the  troops  there.  The  order, 
most  urgent  and  imperative,  furnished  the  only 
information  I  possessed  that  our  forces  had  again 
entered  those  woods.  I  deemed  it  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  my  command  should  move  for- 
ward with  the  least  possible  delay.  I  therefore 
in  person  gave  the  order  to  the  regiments  nearest 
me,  without  awaiting  the  formation  of  the  entire 
brigade,  intending  to  bring  up  the  other  regi- 
ments to  support  or  continue  the  line,  as  circum- 
stances might  require.  The  Second  Massachusetts 
and  the  Thirteenth  New-Jersey  regiments  were 
immediately  put  in  motion.  The  Third  Wisconsin 
and  Twenty-seventh  Indiana,  having,  as  before 
stated,  suffered  seriously  in  a  previous  encounter 
with  the  enemy,  were  lying  about  two  hundred 
yards  in  front,  concealed  from  the  view  of  the 
enemy  by  a  slight  ridge.  The  One  Hundred  and 
Seventh  New- York  was  posted  some  distance  to 
the  left. 

The  Second  Massachusetts  and  Thirteenth  New- 
Jersey  pushed  forward  with  great  alacrity  suffi- 
ciently far  to  find  that  the  troops  to  be  support- 
ed had  retired1— that  a  large  force  of  the  enemy 
were  concealed  in  the  woods,  while  a  not  incon- 
siderable number  showed  themselves  in  the  open 
fields  beyond.  .  These  regiments  were  received 
with  a  galling  fire,  which  they  sustained  and  re- 
turned for  a  brief  period,  then  fell  back  upon 
their  supports.  So  strong  was  the  enemy,  that 
an  addition  of  any  force  I  could  command  would 
only  have  caused  further  sacrifice  without  gain. 
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The  loss  in  the  Second  Massachusetts  was  severe. 
Here  fell  mortally  wounded  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wilder  Dwight,  of  this  regiment,  bravely  fighting 
for  his  country.  An  official  paper  is  not  the 
place  to  express  the  sadness  the  death  of  this 
gallant  officer  brings  to  the  regiment  in  which 
his  presence  was  so  much  felt,  as  well  as  to  many 
friends,  serving  in  the  army,  to  whom  he  was 
much  endeared. 

I  halted  my  command,  to  report  to  you,  sir, 
the  position  of  the  enemy,  and  was  by  you  or- 
dered to  form  a  supporting  line  behind  batteries 
in  position  on  my  left. 

The  rebel  lines  again  advancing,  I  threw  for- 
ward a  portion  of  my  brigade  to  support  those 
nearly  in  front,  while  the  One  Hundred  and  Sev- 
enth New-York  was  directed  to  support  Captain 
Cothran's  battery  on  the  left.  This  fine  regi- 
ment, but  just  organized  and  brought  into  the 
field,  in  this  battle  for  the  first  time  under  fire, 
moved  with  steadiness  to  its  perilous  position, 
and  maintained  its  ground  until  recalled,  though 
exposed  to  front  fire  from  the  enemy,  and  a  fire 
over  its  head  from  batteries  in  its  rear. 

About  this  time,  in  the  order  of  events  as  nar- 
rated, I  received  an  urgent  call  from  General 
Greene,  commanding  the  Second  division  of  our 
corps,  to  send  him  any  reinforcements  I  might 
have  and  could  spare.  General  Greene  at  this 
time  was  gallantly  holding  a  portion  of  the  woods 
to  the  left,  the  right  of  which  was  occupied  by 
the  enemy  in  force.  I  directed  the  Thirteenth 
New-Jersey,  Colonel  Carman,  to  support  him. 
This  regiment — also  for  the  first  time  this  day 
under  fire — moved  coolty  and  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner toward  General  Greene's  position  ;  and  I  am 
much  gratified  to  report  that  the  General  has 
spoken  to  me  of  their  conduct  in  terms  of  high 
commendation. 

The  services  of  my  brigade  during  a  portion 
of  the  remainder  of  the  day  were  confined  to 
forming  a  supporting  line  to  fresher  troops  in 
our  front.  Again,  however — late  in  the  after- 
noon— was  I  called  into  action  by  a  direct  order 
addres'sed  in  person  by  General  McClellan  to  my 
brigade,  to  support  General  Franklin  in  his  in- 
tended movement  to  the  front  upon  the  disputed 
woods.  In  conformity  with  this  order,  I  formed 
my  brigade  in  line  of  battle  directly  in  rear  of 
General  Newton's  brigade  of  General  Franklin's 
corps,  and  awaited  orders  from  that  officer,  to 
whom  I  had  sent  a  staff-officer  to  report  my  posi- 
tion. Captain  Wheaton,  my  aid,  immediately 
brought  me  an  order  to  move  my  brigade  to  the 
support  of  a  battery  on  the  contested  field,  some- 
what to  the  left  and  about  three  hundred  yards 
to  the  front  of  the  position  I  then  occupied. 

The  absence  of  General  Crawford  from  the 
field  by  reason  of  a  slight  wound,  placed  me  at 
this  time  in  command  of  the  first  division  of  the 
corps.  Turning  over  the  command  of  my  bri- 
gade to  Colonel  Ruger,  of  the  Third  Wisconsin, 
I  conducted  him  to  the  assigned  position,  which 
he  held  during  the  night  of  the  seventeenth  in- 
stant. The  First  brigade  (Crawford's)  of  my 
division,  commanded  by  Colonel  Knipe,  of  the 


Forty-sixth  Pennsylvania,  was  drawn  up  in  line 
of  battle,  also  supporting  General  Franklin's  line, 
to  the  right  of  my  original  position. 

Early  in  the  morning,  the  position  of  my  divi- 
sion was  again  changed  in  the  same  direction, 
but  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  position  of  the 
evening  before,  supporting  General  Franklin.  I 
held  this  line  during  the  day  and  night  of  the 
eighteenth.  The  morning  of  the  nineteenth  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  the  enemy  had  fled  under 
cover  of  the  night. 

Thus  terminated  a  bloody  and  obstinate  con- 
test. From  sunrise  to  sunset  the  waves  of  bat- 
tle ebbed  and  flowed.  Men  wrestled  with  each 
other  in  lines  of  regiments,  brigades,  and  divi- 
sions, while  regiment,  brigade,  and  division  faded 
away  under  a  terrible  fire,  leaving  long  lines  of 
dead  to  mark  where  stood  the  living.  Felds  of 
corn  were  trampled  into  shreds  ;  forests  were  bat- 
tered and  scathed  by  shot  and  shell ;  grape  and 
canister  mingled  its  hissing  scream  in  this  hell- 
ish carnival.  Yet  within  all  this,  and  through  it 
all,  the  patriots  of  the  North  wrestled,  with 
hearts  strong  and  nerves  unshaken — wrestled 
with  the  rebel  hordes  that  thronged  and  pressed 
upon  them  as  to  destruction  ;  never  yielding, 
though  sometimes  halting  to  gather  up  their 
strength,  then  with  one  mighty  bound  throwing 
themselves  upon  their  foes  to  drive  them  into 
their  protecting  forests  beyond.  We  slept  upon 
the  bloody  field  of  our  victory. 

I  cannot  too  highly  praise  the  conduct  of  my 
brigade — of  regiments  old  and  new.  Of  the  Sec- 
ond Massachusetts,  Colonel  Andrews,  Third  Wis- 
consin, Colonel  Ruger,  and  Twenty-seventh  In- 
diana, Colonel  Colgrove,  I  had  a  right  to  expect 
much,  and  was  not  disappointed.  Veterans  of 
Winchester  and  Cedar  Mountain,  they  can  add 
to  their  laurels  the  battle  of  Antietam  Creek. 

In  this  battle — I  believe  unparalleled  in  the 
war  in  severity  and  duration — officers  and  men 
behaved  with  most  praiseworthy  intrepidity  and 
coolness. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Seventh  New-York, 
Colonel  Van  Valkenburg,  and  the  Thirteenth 
New-Jersey,  Colonel  Carman,  being  new  troops, 
might  wrell  stand  appalled  at  such  exposure,  but 
they  did  not  flinch  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties.  I  have  no  words  but  those  of  praise  for 
their  conduct.  They  fought  like  veterans,  and 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  those  who  had 
borne  the  brunt  of  war  on  the  Peninsula,  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  and  from  Front  Royal  to  the 
Rapidan.  They  were  led  by  those  who  inspired 
them  with  courage,  and  they  followed  with  a  de- 
termination to  conquer  or  die.  If  I  make  espe- 
cial mention  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Seventh 
New-York  volunteers  of  my  brigade,  it  is  that  I 
may  speak  of  its  colonel  and  its  lieutenant-col- 
onel— Colonel  Van  Valkenburg  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Diven — both  of  whom,  members  of  the 
present  Congress,  have  left  their  congressional 
duties  to  organize  and  bring  into  the  field  this 
fine  regiment  for  their  country's  service.  These 
gentlemen,  in  leading  their  men  into  the  fight, 
cheering  them  onward — themselves  thoughtless 
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of    exposure,    prominent    in    the   advance,    and 
bearing  extraordinary  fatigues  without  a  mur- 
mur— show  a  willingness  to  sacrifice  their  com- 
fort, and  if  need  be,  their  lives,  for  their  country. 
Let  other  of  our  prominent  men  do  as  they  have 
done — are  doing — and  the  rank  and  file  of  our 
country  will  throng  to  follow  such  earnest  leaders. 
I  owe  especial  thanks  to  the  Hon.  Charles  R. 
Train,  who  volunteered  his  services  on  my  staff 
at  a  time  when  fatiguing  labor  and  most  arduous 
service  had  deprived  me  of  all  my  aids  save  one 
officer.     This  gentleman  has  also  shown  his  will- 
ingness to  lay  down   his  life  in  his  country's 
cause.     The  invasion  of  the  loyal  North  called 
him  from  his  congressional  duties  and  his  home 
at  a  moment's  notice.     No  fatigues,  though  ex- 
cessive— no  danger,  though  most   perilous,   de- 
terred him  from  moving  forward  wherever  he 
could  render  assistance. 

To  Captain  Charles  Wheaton',  Jr.,  my  aid,  I  am 
again  indebted  at  a  time  when  I  was  deprived  of 
the  valuable  services  of  my  Adjutant-General, 
Captain  H.  B.  Scott,  worn  out  by  fatigue  and  ex- 
posure in  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  a  recognition 
of  the  valor  of  the  rank  and  file  of  my  command. 
Every  soldier,  commissioned,  non-commissioned 
or  private,  deserves  a  nation's  thanks. 

I  carried  into  action  in  officers  and  enlisted 
men  of  my  brigade  about  two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  ten.     I  lost  as  follows  : 

Killed.    Wounded.    Missing. 

2d  Massachusetts, 13  57           3 

3d  Wisconsin, 27  173 

27th  Indiana, TS  192 

107th  New-York, 7  51           5 

13th  New- Jersey, 7  75        21 


Total, 


72 


548 


29 


I  inclose  detailed  reports  of  colonels  of  regi- 
ments of  my  brigade,  showing  the  services  per- 
formed by  them  and  their  commands  on  this 
eventful  day,  as  also  a  list  of  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing  by  name. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
George  H.  Gordon, 

Brigadier-General  Commanding  First  Division  Twelfth  Corps. 


Doc.  10. 


FIGHT  IN  ALBEMARLE   SOUND,   N.    C. 

A   NATIONAL    ACCOUNT. 

Hatteras  Inlet,  N.  C,  May  18,  1864. 

I  venture  to  submit  the  following  account  of 
one  of  the  most  unusual  and  remarkable  naval 
conflicts  of  this  or  any  other  war,  in  which  the 
contending  forces  were  so  markedly  dispropor- 
tionate, and  the  result  so  contrary  to  precon- 
ceived ideas  of  "iron-clad"  invincibility,  that  it 
may  justly  claim  to  take  a  historical  position  on 
the  same  page  that  records  the  brilliant  exploits 
of  Decatur  and  John  Paul  Jones. 

On  the  afternoon  of  May  fifth,  the  Mattabesett, 
bassacus,  and  Wyalusing,  side-wheel  gunboats, 


were  lying  at  anchor  in  Albemarle  Sound,  twen- 
ty miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Roanoke  River, 
having  been  assigned  the  arduous  duty  of  en- 
countering, and,  if  possible,  destroying  the  rebel 
iron-clad  ram  Albemarle,  whose  recent  raid,  in 
conjuction  with  the  attack  and  capture  of  Ply- 
mouth, when  she  succeeded  in  capturing  two  of 
our  gunboats,  and  sustained  unharmed  the  re- 
peated broadsides  of  the  Miami,  directed  by  the 
brave  and  lamented  Flusser,  rendered  our  pro- 
longed occupation  of  the  Sound  at  least  a  prob- 
lem to  be  solved,  and  invested  the  expected  con- 
test with  unusual  importance. 

An  advanced  guard  of  picket-boats,  compris- 
ing four  or  five  of  the  smaller  vessels  of  our 
force,  with  the  Miami,  had  been  sent  forward  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  to  decoy  the  u  ram  "  from 
under  the  protective  batteries  of  Plymouth  into 
the  open  waters  of  the  Sound,  and  falling  back 
before  her  into  a  favorable  position  for  our  at- 
tack. At  a  quarter  past  three  p.m.,  the  Matta- 
besett signalled  "  to  get  under  way,"'  and  form- 
ing in  line  ahead,  the  three  vessels,  in  the  order  in 
which  their  names  have  been  written,  proceeded 
with  ordinary  speed  up  the  Sound,  when,  at  one 
p.m.,  the  Mattabesett  communicated  with  the 
arm}'-  transport  Massasoit,  coming  down,  and  im- 
mediately after  made  signal,  "  Ram  is  out,"  and 
we  now  discovered  our  retreating  pickets,  as  they 
slowly  retired  before  the  advancing  foe. 
-  A  moment  later  and  we  discovered  a  glistening 
speck  upon  the  water  beyond  our  retiring  ves- 
sels, with  two  other  dark  hulls  hovering  near, 
which  we  knew  to  be  the  ram  accompanied  by 
her  consorts.  Our  ship  was  cleared  for  action, 
and  every  preparation  made  for  a  determined 
and  desperate  struggle  with  our  formidable  an- 
tagonist ;  and  now  we  were  driving  along  under 
full  steam,  and  closing  rapidly  with  the  enemy. 
The  weather  was  perfectly  charming  -,  not  a  rip- 
ple disturbed  the  glassy  sheet  of  water  from 
shore  to  shore,  and  the  dazzling  sunshine  gleam- 
ed upon  the  inclined  side  of  the  iron-clad  like  a 
mass  of  silver,  as  she  lay  defiantly  bearing  a 
magnificently  large  and  gaudy  ensign  of  the  Con- 
federacy. 

As  we  approached,  the  rebels  were  communi- 
cating hurriedly  with  boats,  and  soon  the  white 
stern-wheel  steamer  turned  short  round,  and 
put  back  hastily  toward  Ptymouth,  being,  as  we 
afterward  learned,  the  Cotton  Plant  river  steam- 
er, cotton-clad,  and  manned  by  two  hundred 
sharp-shooters  and  boarders.  As  she  left,  the 
other  steamer,  which  proved  to  be  the  Bomb- 
shell, captured  from  the  army  by  the  rebels  at 
Plymouth,  and  now  used  against  us,  closed  up 
on  the  ram's  quarter,  in  position  for  the  impend- 
ing action. 

The  whole  scene  was  impressive  and  beauti- 
ful. Our  vessels,  under  a  powerful  head  of 
steam,  came  sweeping  gracefully  along,  and  as 
the  Mattabesett  approached  near,  she  hauled  up 
for  the  ram,  followed  by  others  in  line,  when  the 
Miami,  some  distance  astern,  fired  over  us,  mak- 
ing a  very  good  but  useless  shot,  which  was 
answered  by  the  Albemarle,  whose  guns,  it  was 
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easy  to  see,  were  of  the  heaviest  caliber.  When 
abreast,  and  about  three  hundred  yards  distant 
from  the  ram,  the  Mattabesett  delivered  her 
broadside,  and  passing  around  her  stern,  ran  by 
the  Bombshell  close  aboard,  as  the  latter  lay  on 
the  post-quarter  of  the  ram.  Attention  was  now 
absorbed  in  the  movements  of  our  own  ship,  and 
as  we  came  up,  the  ram,  having  failed  to  get  near 
the  Mattabesett,  as  she  swept  by,  turned  her 
bow  fairly  for  the  Sassacus ;  but  measuring  the 
distance,  we  gave  our  vessel  only  a  slight  sheer 
with  starboard  helm,  then  jamming  it  hard-a- 
port,  passed  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
from  her,  delivering  with  precision  our  whole 
broadside  of  solid  shot,  which  bounded  from  her 
armor  like  rubber  balls. 

Sweeping  around  her  stern,  we  now  stood  to- 
ward the  Bombshell — which  had  annoyed  us  ex- 
ceedingly with  small  rifled  shot  directed  at  our 
pilot-houses,  and  which  came  flying  in  quick  suc- 
cession over  our  hurricane  deck — and  training 
on  her,  poured  into  her  hull  a  full  broadside, 
which  brought  the  rebel  ensign  down,  and  sent 
the  white  flag  up  ;  when,  ceasing  fire,  we  ranged 
close  aboard,  and  hailed  to  kndw  if  they  had 
surrendered,  which  was  answered  by  shouts  of 
"  Yes,"  "  yes,"  "  yes  !"  from  a   dozen  throats. 
Ordered   her   to   drop   out   of  fire  and  anchor, 
which  was  executed  in  good  faith,  and  pushing 
on  to  regain  the  time  we  had  consumed  in  this 
capture,   we  noticed  that   the   Mattabesett   had 
again  passed  by  the  ram,  delivering  her  fire,  and 
the  Wyalusing  had  come  up  astern  of  the  Sassa- 
cus, attracting  the  attention  of   the  Albemarle 
from  us,  to  whom  she  now  exposed  her  whole 
side.     She  was  about  eight  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant, and  we  were  in  just  the  position  we  most 
desired.     The  ram  appeared  to  be  steaming  slow- 
ly, as  if  waiting  for  events,  but  using  her  guns 
rapidly   all   the   time,    throwing    one    hundred 
pounder  Brooke's  rifle  shot  and  shell  with  spirit 
and  energy.     Fortune   seemed   most   favorable, 
and  our  intrepid  commander  determined  to  close 
with  our  antagonist,  seized  the  opportunity  with- 
out hesitation,  and  ordering  "  four  bells  "  again, 
and  again  repeated,  as  previously  arranged  with 
the  chief  engineer,  who  was  acquainted  with  our 
design,  the  ship  was  headed  straight  for  what 
was  supposed  to  be  the  weakest  part  of  the  ram, 
where  her  casemate  or  house  joined  the  hull. 
Our  fires  were  clean,  we  had  thirty  pounds  of 
steam,  and  with  throttle  wide  open,  the  Sassacus 
dashed  at  her  grim  adversary.     We  seemed  to 
move  frightfully  slow,  but  each  moment  increased 
our  speed  as  the  "intervening  space  grew  less, 
till  we  attained  the  rate  of  nine  to  ten  knots, 
when  we  struck  our  iron  foe  a  fair,  perfect,  right- 
angled  blow,  without  glance  or  slide.     The  shock 
to  our  ship  was  not  nearly  so  heavy  as  we  had 
expected.     Something  gave  way.     Was  it  our 
ship  ?     Were  we  cut  down  ?     No  !  thank  Heav- 
en !     It  was  the  iron-clad,  and  as  her  black  hull 
was  forced  under  by  our  bow  till  the  water  flowed 
over  it  from  side  to  side,  we  thought  our  foe  was 
going  down,  and  could  hardly  repress  a  shout 
of  exultation  in  answer  to  the  ringing  cheer  with 


which  our  comrades  on"  the  Wyalusing  greeted 
our  bold  grapple  with  the  monster. 

As  we  struck  her,  the  ram  drove  a  one  hun- 
dred pounder  Brooke's  shot  through  and  through 
her,  from  starboard  bow  to  port  side.  Our  stem 
was  forced  into  her  side,  and  keeping  up  our 
headway,  we  careened  her  down  beneath  our 
weight,  and  pushed  her  like  an  inert  mass  be- 
fore us,  while  in  profound  silence  our  gunners 
were  training  their  heavy  ordnance  to  bear  on 
their  astonished  enemy.  Now  a  black  muzzle 
protrudes  from  the  ram's  open  port,  and  the 
loaders  of  our  Parrott  rifle,  standing  on  the  slide, 
serve  the  gun  within  fifteen  feet  of  that  yawning 
cannon  mouth.  It  was  a  grand  reproduction  of 
the  old  days  of  "  broadside  to  broadside  "  and 
"yard-arm  locked  to  yard;"  but  the  immense 
guns,  now  grinning  defiance  across  the  few  feet 
of  space  which  separated  them,  each  one  carry- 
ing the  weight  of  metal  of  a  whole  tier  of  the 
old-time  carronades,  rendered  this  duel  of  pon- 
derous ordnance  a  magnificent  and  imposing  spec- 
tacle. 

Still  we  pushed  her  broadside  before  us,  our 
engine  at  full  speed,  pressing  our  bow  deeper 
and  deeper  into  her.     Still  she  gave  way  ;   and 
now  we  threw  a  hasty,  anxious  glance  toward 
our  consorts.     Were  they  coming  to  assist  us  ? 
Would  they  seize  the  golden  chance  we  so  invit- 
ingly held  out  to  them,  and  pushing  on  to  the 
monster's  unguarded  side,  help  us  to  crush  her 
down  out  of  sight  forever  ?     Not  a  sound  !  not  a 
movement !  not  a  gun  !    All  was  quiet  as  the  night 
throughout  our  fleet.     It  was  a  grapple  for  life. 
A  silent  but  fearful  «struggle  for  the  mastery,  re- 
lieved only  by  the  sharp,  scattering  volleys  of 
muketry,  the  whizzing  of  leaden  bullets,  and  the 
deep  muffled  explosion  of  hand-grenades,  which  the 
fellows  in  our  foretop  were  flinging  in  the  enemy's 
hatch,  driving  back  their  sharp-shooters,  and  cre- 
ating consternation  and  dismay  among  the  close- 
ly packed  crew  of  the  iron-clad ;  but  not  until 
our  pilot-house  and  smoke-stack  had  been  spat- 
tered all  over  with  the  indentation  of  rifle-balls. 
No  one  had  yet  fallen.     We  had  thrown  shot 
and  shell  square  into  her  port  from  our  rifle-guns 
on  the  hurricane-deck,  and   driven  volley  after 
volley  of  musketry  through  every  aperture  in 
her  iron  shield,  and  now  our  heavy  one  hundred 
pounder  was  training  for  another  crushing  blow. 
Presently  a  movement  was  felt  in   the   two 
ships.     We  heard  a  crashing  of  timbers,  as  at 
the  moment  of  collision.     The  ram  was  swing- 
ing under  our  starboard  bow,  and  now  suddenly 
the  vessel  trembled  with  the  shock,  as  our  one 
hundred  pounder  and  that  of  the  enemy  thun- 
dered at  each  other  with  a  simultaneous  roar. 
Another  sound,  more  fearful  than  bursting  shells 
or  belching  cannon,  now  reached  our  ears.     The 
terrible  sound  of  unloosed,  unmanageable  steam, 
rushing   in   tremendous  volumes,   seething  and 
hissing  as  it  spreads,  till  both  combatants  were 
hidden  in  a  dense,  suffocating  cloud  of  stifling 
vapor.     Her  shot  had  pierced  our  boiler,  and  all 
was  lost !     No  !  not  lost  yet !     Our  sharp  false 
stem,  which  had  cut  deeply  into  the  side  of  the 
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ram,  now  gave  way,  as  she  forced  herself  ahead 
across  our  boar,  crushing  and  bruising  our  more 
delicate  craft  in  her  progress,  and  this  stem,  thus 
wrenched  off,  allowed  the  two  vessels  to  swing 
side  by  side. 

Now  came  the  fierce  duel  for  life.  Our  gun- 
ners could  only  hope  to  injure  our  antagonist  by 
firing  with  accuracy  into  her  open  ports,  while 
every  shot  of  the  enemy  would  tell  with  fatal 
effect  upon  our  wooderr  vessel.  The  guns  were 
now  served  and  fired  muzzle  to  muzzle,  the  pow- 
der from  those  of  the  Albemarle  blackening  the 
bows  and  sides  of  the  Sassacus,  as  they  passed 
within  ten  feet.  A  solid  shot  from  our  one  hun- 
dred pounder  struck  her  port-sill,  and  crumbling 
into  fragments,  one  piece  rebounded  on  our  own 
deck,  but  the  rest  flew  into  that  threatening 
port-hole  and  silenced  the  enemy's  gun.  A  nine- 
inch  solid  shot  and  a  thirty-pounder  shell  fol- 
lowed through  the  same  opening  in  rapid  succes- 
sion as  the  tough-sided  monster  drifted  clear 
of  us,  while  our  starboard  wheel  crushed  and 
wrenched  its  iron  braces  in  grinding  over  her 
quarter,  smashing  the  launches  that  she  was  tow- 
ing into  a  shapeless  mass  of  driftwood,  and  grat- 
ing over  the  sharp  iron  plates  with  a  most  dis- 
mal sound.  Now  she  passed  our  wheel,  and  the 
crews  of  the  after-guns,  watching  the  moment, 
drove  their  solid  shot  into  her  ports.  The  ele- 
vating screw  of  our  Parrott  rifle  was  broken,  and 
the  gun  could  not  be  depressed  to  bear  on  the 
enemy's  port,  but  hurled  her  missile  against  her 
iron  armor,  leaving  a  rent  to  .mark  the  point  of 
its  impact.  A  nine-inch  solid  shot,  fired  with 
an  increased  charge,  struck,  her  inclined  roof  and 
flew  en  ricochet,  like  a  pebble  bounding  from  a 
pavement  into  the  air  beyond,  and  this  at  a  dis- 
tance of  not  more  than  fifteen  feet. 

All  this  cool  gunnery  and  precise  artillery 
practice  transpired  while  the  ship,  from  fire-room 
to  hurricane-deck,  was  shrouded  in  one  dense 
cloud  of  fiery  steam.  The  situation  was  appall- 
ing. The  shrieks  of  the  scalded  and  dying,  as 
they  frantically  rushed  up  from  below,  with  their 
shrivelled  flesh  hanging  in  shreds  upon  their  tor- 
tured limbs  ;  the  engine,  beyond  control,  surging 
and  revolving,  without  guide  or  check,  abandoned 
by  all  save  one,  who,  scalded,  blackened,  sight- 
less, still  stood  like  a  hero  to  his  post.  Alone, 
amidst  that  mass  of  unloosed  steam  and  un- 
controllable machinery,  the  chief-engineer  of  the 
Sassacus  remained,  calling  to  his  men  to  return 
with  him  into  the  fire-room  to  drag  the  fires  from 
beneath  the  uninjured  boiler,  which  was  now  in 
imminent  danger  of  explosion.  Let  his  name  be 
long  remembered  by  the  two  hundred  beings 
whose  lives  were  saved  in  that  fearful  moment 
by  his  more  than  heroic  fortitude  and  exertion. 
There  were  no  means  of  instantly  cutting  off  com- 
munication between  the  two  boilers,  and  all  the 
steam  contained  in  both  rushed  out  like  a  flash, 
exposing  the  ship  to  a  more  fearful  catastrophe, 
should  our  brave  engineers  be  too  late  in  draw- 
ing the  heavy  fires  which  threatened  our  destruc- 
tion. All  this  time,  our  consorts  looking  toward 
us,  could  see  only  a  thick,  white  cloud,  lighted 


up   incessantly  by  the   flashes  of  our   rapidly 
served  guns,  as  the  gallant  Sassacus  rose  glori- 
ously above  the  storm  of  disaster  that  surround- 
ed her,  and  challenged  the   admiration  of  her 
anxious  comrades  by  the  stubborn  thundering  of 
her   battery.      The   ship    still   moved,    working 
slowly  ahead,  on  a  vacuum  alone.     The  cloud  of 
steam  at  last  lifted,  and  we  could  see  the  grim 
enemy  of  the  Sassacus  gladly  escaping  from  that 
embrace  of  death  in  which  we  had  held  her  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  retreated  dis- 
comfited and  demoralized  toward  the  port  from 
which  she  had  sailed  with  so  much  bravado  only 
a  few  hours  before.     The  broad   ensign  which 
had  waved  so  proudly  over  her  casemate  on  our 
approach,  now  lay  draggled  and  torn,  with  its 
shattered  flag-staff,  on  her  deck  ;  and  turning  our 
vessel  around  with  hard-a-port  helm,  which  she 
answered  slowly  but  steadily,  we  again  passed 
down  by  our  enemy.     Our  divisions  still  stood 
at  their  guns,  and  our  brave  commander  firmly 
enunciating  his  instructions  and  orders,  and  guid- 
ing every  movement  of  his  gallant  ship  with  a 
coolness,  precision,  and  relentless  audacity  that 
find  no  parallel  since  the  days  of  Decatur  and 
Bainbridge — those  days  of  splendid  gallantry  and 
magnificent  courage — calmly  smoking  his  cigar 
through  the  whole  eventful  conflict,  and  display- 
ing a  perfect  indifference  to  danger,  worthy  of 
one  of  Farragut's  salamanders,  kept  his  guns  at 
work  on  our  retiring  foe,  so  long  as  they  could 
be  brought  to  bear,  till  the  Sassacus  was  carried 
by  her  disabled  engine  slowly,  gracefully,  and 
defiantly  out  of  range. 

Thus  ended  the  single-handed  encounter  be- 
tween the  Sassacus — a  delicate  river  steamer — 
and  one  of  the  most  formidable  iron-clads  that  the 
enemy  have  as  yet  put  afloat.  The  results  of 
this  novel  and  most  unequal  engagement  are 
most  gratifying.  The  gunboat  Bombshell,  with 
four  rifled  guns,  and  a  large  supply  of  ammuni- 
tion, was  captured,  with  all  her  officers  and 
crew,  and  the  Albemarle,  which  was  on  her  way 
to  New-Bern  to  form  a  junction  with  the  rebel 
force,  then  moving  upon  that  city,  was  beaten 
with  her  own  weapons,  and  driven  back  with  her 
guns  disabled,  her  hull  terribly  shaken,  and 
leaking  so  badly  that  she  was  with  difficulty 
kept  afloat.  So  confident  were  the  rebels  of  the 
ability  of  this  invulnerable  iron-clad  to  reach  her 
rendezvous,  that  General  Palmer,  commanding 
at  New-Bern,  was  summoned  to  surrender,  and  in- 
formed that  "  the  river  and  sound  were  blockaded 
below,"  and  his  communications  cut  off.  The 
Albemarle  did  not  come  to  time ;  but,  attacked  in 
a  most  impetuous  and  unexpected  manner,  was 
forced  by  an  inferior  antagonist  to  beat  a  precipi- 
tate retreat,  which  he  commenced  the  very  mo- 
ment that  he  escaped  the  grasp  'of  the  Sassacus. 
And,  although  she  kept  up  a  retreating  fire,  she 
hastened  to  regain  the  protecting  harbor  of  Ply- 
mouth, leaving  us  the  undisputed  control  of  the 
sound,  and  by  her  defeat  saving  New-Bern,  and 
doubtless  the  Department  of  South-Carolina, 
from  being  lost  to  our  Government. 

Double-End  br. 
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ANOTHER  ACCOUNT. 

United  States  Gunboat  Miami,         ) 
Off  Mouth  of  Roanoke  River,  May  6.  ) 

We  have  just  passed  through  the  second  en- 
gagement with  that  ugly  little  ram,  the  Albe- 
marle. Yesterday  afternoon,  at  two  o'clock,  the 
ram,  consorted  by  the  steamer  Cotton  Planter 
and  the  Bombshell,  which  last  they  sunk  at  the 
attack  on  Plymouth  and  afterward  raised,  made 
its  appearance  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  We 
retreated  slowly,  and  they  followed.  Captain 
French  sent  the  steamer  Massassoit  ahead  to  in- 
form the  remainder  of  the  fleet. 

At  four  o'clock  they  came  in  sight,  running  up 
at  full  speed.  When  the  rebel  fleet  saw  our  re- 
enforcements  they  tried  to  back  out ;  but  it  was 
no  go,  as  some  of  our  vessels  can  steam  eighteen 
knots,  while  the  ram  can  make  but  eight  or  nine. 
At  half-past  four  we  fired  the  first  gun — our  one 
hundred  pounder  rifle.  That  was  the  signal  for 
the  commencement  of  a  most  furious  cannonad- 
ing, which  lasted  over  three  hours.  The  fleet 
took  up  a  position  describing  a  circle,  with  the 
ram  in  the  centre.  In  the  mean  time  the  Cotton 
Planter  had  fled,  and  by  her  superior  sailing 
qualities  escaped.  The  Bombshell  we  captured. 
She  was  crowded  with  sharp-shooters. 

The  gunboat  Sassacus  steamed  full  speed  right 
into  the  ram,  at  the  same  time  giving  her  a  broad- 
side, but  without  the  least  effect.  The  whole 
fleet  then  sailed  slowly  round  the  ram,  each  boat 
as  it  passed  giving  her  a  broadside,  which  made 
the  iron  fly  from  her  side  and  riddled  her  smoke- 
stack. This  seemed  to  w  rile  "  her  some,  for  she 
then,  for  the  first  time,  showed  her  teeth,  and 
began  to  a*t  on  the  defensive.  She  made  direct- 
ly for  the  Miami,  and  when  she  was  about  ten 
yards  off,  let  fly  at  us  with  Whitworth  rifles. 
One  shell  went  through  our  smoke-stack,  just 
over  the  men's  heads  ;  and  the  other  went  into 
the  captain's  cabin  and  exploded  there,  tearing 
every  thing  in  that  vicinity  to  pieces,  and  start- 
ing the  deck  above.  A  large  piece  of  the  shell 
went  through  the  opposite  side,  making  a  hole 
clean  through  the  ship. 

Mr.  Hackett,  our  paymaster,  was  lying  on  a 
sofa  in  the  cabin  at  the  time,  and,  wonderful  to 
say,  was  not  hurt  in  the  least,  although  the  sofa 
,was  turned  over  on  him,  and  he  was  covered 
with  a  pile  of  glass,  books,  clothes,  pieces  of 
wood,  and  broken  furniture,  and  almost  suffocat- 
ed by  the  dust  and  smoke,  with  which  the  cabin 
was  filled.  We  were  also  struck  by  a  shell, 
which  burst  in  the  wheel-house,  and  shattered 
our  signal-lamps,  but  did  no  other  damage.  A 
thirty-eight  pound  solid  shot  went  through  our 
second  cutter,  which  hung  alongside  on  its  davits, 
and  there  is  nothing  left  of  our  "dingy"  but  the 
keel  and  ribs.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  not  a 
man  on  our  vessel  was  hurt. 

The  Sassacus  got  a  shell  in  her  boilers,  which 
killed  three  and  wounded  six.  The  Mattabasset 
had  her  deck  swept  by  a  shot,  which  took  both 
legs  off  of  three  men,  one  of  whom  has  since 
died,  and  the  others  are  not  expected  to  live. 


We  have  not  yet  heard  whether  any  others  in 
the  fleet  were  hurt. 

The  Miami  fired  over  one  hundred  and  seven- 
teen times,  and  struck  the  ram  over  eighty  times. 
We  put  one  shot  right  into  one  of  her  ports,  and 
dismounted  a  gun.  The  firing  was  kept  up  till 
after  dark  ;  and  during  the  night  the  ram  got 
away  up  the  river.  We  all  think  that  two  hours 
more  of  daylight  would  have  made  her  ours. 

The  fleet  is  now  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Roanoke,  waiting  for  the  ram  to  come  out  again ; 
but  I  think  she  had  such  a  shaking  as  she  did 
not  expect,  and  will  be  very  careful  how  she 
pokes  her  nose  in  such- a  mess  again.  She  looks 
as  much  like  a  huge  turtle  as  any  thing  I  can 
compare  her  to.  She  is  "iron-clad,  then  a  layer 
of  oak  fifteen  inches  thick,  and  then  another 
casing  of  iron.  She  is  much  more  powerful  and 
substantial  than  the  Merrimac  was.  Just  con- 
sider what  an  immense  power  of  resistance  she 
must  possess.  Yesterday,  in  the  space  of  a  little 
more  than  three  hours,  she  was  struck  upward 
of  two  hundred  and  eighty  times. 


Doc.  11. 


GENERAL  HARNEY'S  REPORT. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  19, 1864. 
To  the  Adjutant- General  United  States  Army, 

Washington,  D.  G. : 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  a  state- 
ment of  my  services  since  1861,  in  obedience  to 
the  circular  addressed  to  me  from  your  office.  I 
am,  General,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant,  W.  S.  Harney, 

Brigadier-General. 

Having  been  desired  from  the  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral's office,  to  make  a  statement  of  the  events 
with  which  I  have  been  more  or  less  connected, 
as  a  public  officer,  since  the  breaking  out  of  the 
present  rebellion,  I  make  the  following  brief 
reference  to  them. 

I  was  in  command  of  the  Western  Department 
when  the  first  overt  acts  of  the  rebels  startled 
the  country — not  then  prepared  to  anticipate  the 
great  results  which  followed. 

I  was  suddenly  surprised  by  an  order  calling 
me  to  Washington,  and  set  out  immediately  in 
obedience  to  it.  At  that  moment  Harper's  Ferry 
was  in  possession  of  the  rebels  ;  but  this  fact 
had  not  become  known,  and  in  my  route  to 
Washington,  the  train  upon  which  I  was  travel- 
ling was  seized  at  that  place,  and  I  was  myself 
taken  to  Richmond,  where  I  saw  a  number  of 
officers,  old  friends  and  associates  of  mine  in  the 
army  in  Mexico  and  elsewhere,  but  who  had  now 
withdrawn  from  the  service  of  the  United  States 
and  joined  the  rebel  cause.  They  treated  me 
with  kindness  and  civility,  but  whether  from  a 
sense  of  old  attachment,  or  from  a  hope  of  draw- 
ing me  over  to  their  side,  I  do  not  know.  As  I 
was  a  native  of  Tennessee,  and  had  been  for 
many  years,  when  not  on  duty  in  the  field,  a 
resident  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  I  presume  that 
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my  old  friends  made  tolerably  sure  of  ray  taking 
sides  with  them.  Be  this  as  it  may,  they  showed 
no  disposition  to  detain  me  in  Richmond  by  vio- 
lence, but  permitted  me  to  leave  there,  and  T 
went  to  Washington  without  opposition,  and  im- 
mediately availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  of 
publishing  a  letter,  addressed  to  an  old  friend 
and  resident  of  St.  Louis,  in  which  I  announced 
myself  as  irrevocably  for  the  Union.  I  desired  to 
put  this  point  absolutely  beyond  the  possibility 
of  question.  Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
such  a  declaration  would  not  have  been  neces- 
sary ;  but  as  I  was  from  one  of  the  Southern 
States,  and  had  resided  nearly  all  my  life  in  a 
slave  State,  I  felt  called  upon  to  make  my  elec- 
tion as  between  the  Union  and  the  rebel  cause 
as  publicly  as  possible,  that  my  old  friends  in 
the  South  might  understand  that  they  had  noth- 
ing to  expect  from  me,  and  to  manifest  before  the 
country  my  sense  of  duty  as  an  officer  of  the 
Government. 

Upon  making  my  report  at  the  War  Office, 
and  asking  for  orders,  I  was  not  long  in  discover- 
ing that  the  public  affairs  of  Missouri — especially 
in  the  city  of  St.  Louis — were  very  much  under 
the  influence  of  the  two  Blairs,  Montgomery  and 
Frank — the  former  the  Postmaster-General,  then 
in  Washington ;  the  latter  a  lawyer  in  St.  Louis, 
who  had  recently  been  active  in  raising  a  volun- 
teer force  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  then  immedi- 
ately designed  for  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  Arsenal  on  the  Mississippi  River,  in  the 
southern  suburb  of  the  city. 

It  will  be  the  province  of  history  to  recite  the 
suspicious  proceedings  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,  in  authorizing  military  organi- 
zations in  different  parts  of  the  State,  under  pre- 
tence of  preparing  the  militia  for  the  defence  of 
the  State.  One  of  these  organizations  was  com- 
menced in  the  city  of  St.  Louis ;  the  nucleus  of 
it  having  meetings  in  a  building  on  one  of  the 
most  public  streets  of  the  city,  where  they  im- 
pudently hoisted  a  rebel  flag.  They  continued 
to  assemble  at  this  place,  until  their  numbers 
had  increased  so  greatly  as  to  require  more  room 
for  their  meetings,  when  they  formally  marched 
out  of  the  city,  and  established  a  camp  in  what 
was  called  Lindell's  Grove,  immediately  in  the 
western  edge  of  the  city.  This  was  called  Camp 
Jackson,  after  the  Governor  of  the  State,  who 
was  known  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the  South, 
and  was  commanded  by  General  Frost,  an  offi- 
cer of  the  State  militia,  acting  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  Governor,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose 
of  militia  exercise  in  a  camp  of  instruction ;  but 
no  one  who  was  willing  to  see  the  truth,  had  any 
doubt  but  that  this  organization  had  for  its  ob- 
ject the  seizure  of  the  public  arsenal,  which  was 
to  have  been  a  signal-step  for  the  State  to  declare 
herself  with  the  South. 

Among  those  who  very  clearly  saw  the  pur- 
pose of  this  camp  was  Frank  Blair,  who  had 
been  appointed  a  colonel  of  volunteers,  and  had 
been  stationed  at  the  arsenal  with  his  own  regi- 
ment and  other  troops,  for  its  defence. 

The  lamented  General  Lyon  had  recently  been 


placed  on  duty  at  the  arsenal  with  his  company 
of  infantry ;  and  the  whole  force  at  the  arsenal 
had  reached,  I  think,  about  five  thousand;  the 
troops  in  General  Frost's  camp  numbering  about 
six  hundred. 

There  may  be  many  matters  of  interest  in 
connection  with  the  events  at  St.  Louis  at  that 
time  with  which  I  was  not  then  acquainted,  and 
am  not  now  thoroughly  informed  of.  I  think 
there  was  a  Committee  of  Safety,  of  known  Un- 
ion men,  acting  under  advice  from  the  authori- 
ties at  Washington,  communicated,  perhapf, 
through  Mr.  Montgomery  Blair ;  and  that  the 
military  authorities  at  the  arsenal  had  been  in- 
structed by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  make  no 
movement  without  first  consulting  the  Commit- 
tee of  Safety,  and  to  do  nothing  except  upon 
their  approval.  I  have  never  known  precisely 
the  origin  of  the  first  movement  made  from  the 
arsenal — whether  it  was  made  on  the  suggestion 
of  General  Lyon,  Colonel  Frank  Blair,  or  that  of 
the  Committee  of  Safety.  But  on  the  tenth  day 
of  May,  1861,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  no 
one  in  the  city  or  in  Camp  Jackson  anticipated 
the  movement,  the  military  force  at  the  arsenal 
was  suddenly  put  in  march  toward  the  city. 
One  portion  of  it  passed  through  the  midst  of 
the  city,  whilst  another  marched  along  the  west- 
ern outskirts  of  the  city ;  and  the  march  of  the 
two  portions  was  so  well-timed  and  measured, 
that  Camp  Jackson  was  completely  surrounded 
before  any  measures  could  be  taken  by  its  in- 
mates for  either  escape  or  defence.  An  uncondi- 
tional surrender  was  demanded  and  acquiesced 
in.  Unfortunately,  some  citizen  sympathizers 
with  the  rebel  cause,  together  with  some  loose 
population,  had  gathered  around  the  camp,  and 
while  measures  were  being  taken  to  secure  the 
prisoners,  without  bloodshed,  the  troops  were 
insulted  by  the  most  abusive  epithets  from  the 
populace,  which  was  all  borne  for  a  considerable 
time  by  the  most  perfect  discipline  and  forbear- 
ance. But  at  length  the  report  of  a  pistol  from 
the  crowd  was  heard,  and  it  was  immediately 
supposed  by  the  troops  that  it  was  necessary  to 
disperse  the  crowd  to  protect  themselves ;  and 
accordingly  a  miscellaneous  firing  was  com- 
menced by  the  soldiers,  which  required  all  the 
efforts  of  the  officers  to  control ;  and  this  was 
not  effected  until  some  twenty-five  or  thirty 
persons  were  killed  or  wounded. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  such  an  event 
could  not  transpire  without  producing  in  the 
city,  then  nearly  divided  in  sentiment  between 
the  North  and  South,  an  immense  excitement. 

I  now  return  to  myself  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, where  I  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
events  just  detailed;  the  closing  event  —  the 
capture  of  Camp  Jackson — not  having,  indeed, 
taken  place  until  after  I  left  Washington  on  my 
return  to  St.  Louis,  which  city  I  reached  on  the 
evening  of  the  Friday  on  which  that  event  took 
place. 

It  is  necessary  to  state  that  whilst  in  Wash- 
ington, making  my  application  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  for  orders  to  return  to  my  command,  Mr. 
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Cameron  quite  distinctly  intimated  to  me  that 
the  affairs  of  Missouri  were  under  the  control 
and  direction  of  the  two  brothers  Blair,  and 
stated,  indeed,  that  he  could  not  give  me  orders 
to  return  to  St.  Louis  without  first  knowing  how 
Mr.  Montgomery  Blair  might  feel  disposed  in  re- 
gard to  his  doing  so.  As  I  had  never  had  any 
other  than  friendly  relations  with  both  of  the 
Blairs,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  with  Mr. 
Montgomery  Blair  on  the  subject,  and  I  under- 
stood from  him  distinctly  that  he  had  no  ob- 
jection to  my  returning  to  the  military  command 
of  the  Western  Department.  This  was  certain- 
ly the  impression  left  upon  my  mind  by  what  I 
understood  him  to  say,  though  I  cannot  now 
undertake  to  repeat  precisely  his  language.  I 
had  no  suspicion,  at  that  time,  of  his  being  ill- 
disposed  toward  me  ;  and  for  this  reason  I  may 
not  have  noticed  his  language — whatever  it  was 
— so  particularly  as  I  might  have  done  had  I 
suspected  that  he  was  hostile  to  me.  The  im- 
pression he  left  upon  me  was,  as  just  stated,  that 
he  had  no  objection  to  my  returning  to  St.  Louis. 
I  accordingly  stated  this  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
who  immediately  thereupon  gave  me  orders  to 
return  to  St.  Louis  and  assume  command.  Upon 
this  I  took  the  evening  train  of  that  day,  and 
reached  St.  Louis  on  the  evening  of  the  Camp 
Jackson  affair,  and  assumed  the  command  of  the 
Western  Department. 

It  was  greatly  to  my  astonishment  that  I  heard, 
some  weeks  afterward,  that  so  soon  as  Mr.  Blair 
heard  of  the  order  for  my  return  to  St.  Louis, 
he  went  in  great  haste  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  denounced  it — using,  as  I  heard,  very  em- 
phatic language — saying  that  u  it  is  not  what 
we  wish — we  (speaking  in  the  plural)  cannot  per- 
mit it.  The  order  must  be  countermanded." 
The  Secretary  explained  that  he  had  given  the 
order,  and,  as  he  supposed,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  Mr.  Blair ;  and  as  he  had  given  the  or- 
der he  did  not  wish  to  countermand  it.  After 
some  further  conversation  on  the  subject,  it  was 
determined  that  an  order  to  displace  me  from  the 
command,  should  be  confidentially  placed  in  the 
hand  of  Mr.  Blair,  to  be  sent  by  him  to  his  bro- 
ther Frank,  then  acting  as  a  colonel  of  volun- 
teers, who  was  to  be  empowered  and  instructed 
to  hold  it  secretly  in  reserve  until  such  time  as 
in  his  own  discretion  and  judgment  he  might 
think  proper  to  lay  the  order  upon  me,  and  thus 
annihilate  my  power  as  a  military  man  in  my 
own  department,  the  command  of  which  was 
then  to  devolve  upon  my  subordinate. 

How  Mr.  Cameron,  the  Secretary  of  War,  or 
those  associated  with  him,  could  reconcile  it  to 
themselves  to  be  guilty  of  this  act  of  duplicity, 
is  a  matter  which  must  be  left  for  themselves  to 
determine.  I  have  only  this  to  add  in  relation 
to  it :  that  during  several  weeks  of  very  delicate 
and  important  duty  in  St.  Louis,  I  was  almost 
daily  in  intercourse  with  Colonel  Frank  Blair,  con- 
fidentially conferring  with  him  and  trusting  him 
as  I  would  have  done  a  friend,  fully  relied  upon 
as  such  ;  his  whole  intercourse  with  me  and  his 
official  position  requiring  this  cou**e.      4.nd  dur- 


ing this  period  he  carried  in  his  pocket  —  un- 
known to  me — an  order  which  was  calculated,  if 
not  designed,  very  materially  to  affect  my  repu- 
tation as  a  military  man,  and  to  bring  even  my 
patriotism  into  question.  During  this  time  I 
continued  to  receive  official  communications  from 
the  War  Department  as  if  the  order  to  supersede 
me  in  the  command  was  not  in  existence — a  fact 
which  might  perhaps  have  justified  me  in  resist- 
ing the  order  itself,  had  I  been  disposed  to  stand 
upon  a  technical  point — the  orders  received  from 
the  War  Department  of  subsequent  date  to  the 
order  relieving  me,  virtually  countermanding 
that  order.  But  at  a  time  when  public  events 
of  vast  importance  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try were  manifesting  themselves,  I  supposed  it 
to  be  my  proper  course  to  yield  to  what  I  be- 
lieved to  be  the  design  of  the  authorities  in 
Washington,  without  attempting  to  enforce  what, 
nevertheless,  I  considered  my  technical  right ; 
and  I  yielded  obedience  to  the  order  without 
hesitation  when  it  was  presented  to  me ;  which 
event,  however,  did  not  take  place  until  some 
weeks  had  passed  after  my  return  to  St.  Louis, 
within  which  time  I  had  completely  succeeded 
in  allaying  the  agitations  and  excitements  which 
threatened  the  peace  of  the  city  and  of  the  State, 
at  the  moment  of  my  resuming  the  command. 

The  Governor  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  with 
the  Legislature  then  in  session,  which  had  been 
elected  without  any  view  to  the  question  of  seces- 
sion, had  begun  to  show  a  decisive  tendency  to- 
ward a  separation  from  the  Union,  when  a  large 
portion  of  the  people  of  the  State  were  decided- 
ly opp6sed  to  it.  Among  the  acts  of  the  Legis- 
lature having  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  was 
one  for  the  reorganization  of  the  militia  of  the 
State,  containing  one  clause  requiring  every  man 
enrolled  in  the  militia  to  take  an  oath  of  fealty 
to  the  State,  in  the  full  spirit  of  what  is  known 
as  the  State  rights  doctrine.  It  was  impossible 
not  to  see  the  purpose  of  this,  Governor  Jackson 
being  of  known  secession  tendencies,  and  the 
whole  militia  of  the  State  being  subject  to  his 
orders.  It  was  equivalent  to  a  public  declaration 
by  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature,  that  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Missouri  owed  allegiance 
first  to  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  only  to  the 
United  States  Government  in  subordination  to 
that  first  duty. 

In  connection  with  the  statement  I  am  now 
making,  it  is  a  point  of  very  great  importance 
that,  whilst  the  militia  bill  required  the  oath  just 
stated,  there  was  a  separate  and  detached  bill 
authorizing  the  Governor  to  appoint  a  major- 
general  for  the  command  of  the  militia  of  the 
State,  which  bill  contained  no  reference  to  the 
oath  above  referred  to.'  When  the  bill  for  a  ma- 
jor-general was  passed  and  approved  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, he  gave  the  appointment  to  Sterling  Price, 
then  the  most  influential  man  in  the  State — a 
man  of  the  highest  respectability,  who  had  been 
a  brigadier-general  in  the  war  with  Mexico ;  had 
been  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  and 
had  occupied  other  public  offices,  acquiring  a 
high  reputation  in  all  of  them  for  ability,  high 
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honor,  and  especially  for  integrity  of  character. 
He  accepted  the  appointment  of  major-general, 
but  especially  spoke  of  the  fact  in  public  that  he 
had  not  taken  the  oath  of  special  allegiance  to 
the  State  of  Missouri,  under  the  militia  bill  ; 
whilst  he  publicly  declared  that  he  was  under 
oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

The  importance  of  the  position  of  General 
Price,  and  of  his  well-known  character  for  integ- 
rity and  honor,  will  be  apparent  from  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  the  further  proceedings  of  the 
Legislature. 

Although  the  feeling  in  the  Legislature  was 
very  strong  in  favor  of  secession,  the  members 
did"  not  dare  to  proceed  so  far  as  to  attempt  to 
carry  the  State  out  of  the  Union  by  an  act  of  its 
own  body ;  and  a  proposition  to  call  a  Conven- 
tion of  the  State,  although  very  fiercely  opposed, 
nevertheless  prevailed ;  many  members  voting 
for  it  in  a  blind  trust  that  the  people  would  re- 
turn members  for  the  Convention  who  would  fa- 
vor secession. 

The  Legislature  would  not  have  authorized  the 
Convention,  except  in  the  belief  that  they  them- 
selves, as  representatives  of  the  people,  were  rep- 
resentatives also  of  the  feeling  in  the  State  on 
the  question  of  secession,  although  that  question 
had  not  been  before  the  people  at  the  time  of 
their  election. 

The  law  authorizing  the  Convention,  having 
received  due  sanction,  went  into  operation,  and 
members  for  a  Convention  throughout  the  State 
were  elected — the  question  now  being  distinctly 
that  of  secession  ;  and  it  was  found,  when  the 
members  assembled,  that  a  very  large  majority 
was  for  the  Union  and  against  secession — thus 
manifesting  the  true  feeling  in  the  State  against 
all  the  influences  of  the  Governor  and  the  Legis- 
lature. 

It  is  impossible  to  recur  to  these  proceedings 
without  feeling  that  similar  results  might  have 
grown  out  of  a  similar  reference  of  the  question 
of  secession  to  the  people  of  other  States,  which 
were  carried  out  of  the  Union  by  the  political 
chicanery  of  a  few  violent  and  desperate  dema- 
gogues ;  but  this  is  not  a  place  for  comment  upon 
such  questions. 

Among  the  members  returned  for  the  Conven- 
tion was  Sterling  Price,  who  immediately  an- 
nounced himself  a  Union  man,  and  was  elected 
as  such  to  preside  over  the  Convention  which, 
in  its  very  first  proceedings,  declared  itself  un- 
mistakably for  the  preservation  of  the  Union, 
and  throughout  its  session  continued  to  maintain 
that  character. 

The  Convention  had  been  in  session  for  some 
weeks,  and  had  temporarily  adjourned,  just  prior 
to  my  resumption  of  the  command  in  the  West- 
ern Department. 

On  assuming  the  command,  my  attention  was 
first  drawn  to  a  consideration  of  the  state  of  par- 
ties and  public  opinion  on  the  one  absorbing  top- 
ic of  union  and  secession  ;  and,  taking  the  com- 
plexion of  the  recently-elected  members  of  the 
Convention  as  a  reliable  guide,  and  having  my- 


self some  knowledge  of  the  growing  opinion  in 
the  State  in  favor  even  of  emancipation,  I  felt 
convinced  that  the  elements  of  freedom  in  the 
State  needed  nothing  more  than  to  be  treated 
with  reasonable  respect  and  attention  to  secure 
their  predominance  over  the  temporary  frenzy 
of  the  excited  Legislature,  which  was  knowTn  to 
have  been  tampered  with  by  agents  sent  express- 
ly from  the  Southern  States  to  invite  and  urge 
them  to  join  in  their  wicked  enterprise.  Some 
of  these  agents,  abusing  the  liberty  of  speech 
accorded  to  American  citizens,  publicly  addressed 
the  legislative  body,  making  nflammatory  ap- 
peals to  it  to  drive  or  commit  them  into  acts  of 
treason  against  the  Government. 

In  this  state  of  things,  on  the  suggestion  of  a 
judicious  friend  whose  patriotism  I  knew  was 
beyond  suspicion,  I  determined  to  invite  an  in- 
terview with  Major-General  Price,  the  presiding 
officer  over  the  Union  Convention  of  the  State, 
and  the  commanding  general  of  the  entire  militia 
of  the  State,  in  the  belief  that  if  General  Price 
would  assure  me  that  he  would  act  in  his  public 
character  in  harmony  with  all  of  his  avowed 
principles,  there  could  be  no  great  difficulty  in 
preserving  the  State  to  the  Union,  in  spite  of  all 
the  machinations  of  the  secessionists.  Accord- 
ingly I  caused  it  to  be  communicated  to  General 
Price,  who  was  then  at  Jefferson  City,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  State,  that  I  -desired  to  confer  with  him 
personally  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  on  questions 
of  common  interest  to  both  of  us.  He  at  once 
accepted  the  invitation  and  came  to  St.  Louis, 
where,  the  next  morning  after  his  arrival,  I  met 
him  with  a  single  friend,  he  also  having  a  single 
friend  with  him.  These  two  gentlemen  who 
were  witnesses  to  what  passed  were  General 
Hitchcock  and  Major  Turner,  both  of  them  for- 
merly members  of  the  army,  but  who  were  then 
residing  as  citizens,  General  Hitchcock  in  the 
city  of  St.  Louis,  and  Major  Turner  but  a  few 
miles  in  the  country.  These  gentlemen  had 
both  of  them  been  long  known  to  me  in  the 
army  ;  they  were  also  well  known  to  General 
Price,  and  it  was  publicly  known  that  they  were 
old  and  attached  friends  of  each  other. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  harmony  of  this 
meeting.  General  Price  appeared  to  rejoice  in 
the  opportunity  of  declaring  his  wishes,  and  his 
purpose  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  State  of 
Missouri  within  the  Union,  and  in  subordination 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  as 
that  was  also  my  purpose  and  duty,  we  mutually 
pledged  each  other  to  that  object  in  the  presence 
of  the  two  gentlemen  just  named.  General 
Price  declared  that  he  was  under  no  obligations 
to  the  State,  as  such,  which  could  impede  him  in 
the  execution  of  his  declared  purpose.  He  ex- 
pressed his  conviction  that  he  had  a  personal  in- 
fluence in  the  State  which  would  enable  him  to 
put  down  all  attempts  at  organizations  designed 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  State,  and  he  volun- 
tarily pledged  his  honor  that  in  case  he  should 
hear  of  any  attempt  at  disturbance,  he  would 
himself  go  personally  to  the  place  and  address 
the   people,  and,  if  necessary,  would    disperse 
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them  by  the  military  power  he  possessed  as  the 
Major-General  in  command  of  the  militia  of  the 
State.  He  only  requested  of  me  that,  in  case  I 
should  hear  of  any  threatened  disturbance,  I 
would  give  him  notice  of  it,  and  allow  him  an 
opportunity  of  trying  his  ability  to  put  it  down, 
before  using  the  military  force  of  the  United 
States  for  that  purpose — putting  this  on  the 
ground  of  mere  policy,  but  without  attempting 
to  put  me  under  any  obligations  in  the  premises; 
leaving  me  perfectly  free  in  the  exercise  of  what- 
ever power  the  Government  might  confer  upon 
me  as  the  military  commander  of  the  department. 

After  we  had  thus  come  to  an  understanding, 
General  Price  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  might 
tend  to  quiet  the  public  mind  if  it  were  made 
Known  that  our  meeting  had  taken  place ;  that 
it  was  perfectly  amicable,  and  that  we  had  but 
one  common  purpose ;  to  which  I  assented,  and 
General  Hitchcock  and  Major  Turner  were  then 
requested  by  General  Price  to  prepare  a  paper 
for  us  to  sign.  They  retired  a  few  moments  and 
submitted  to  us  a  paper,  which  we  mutually 
signed,  expressing  in  concise  but  very  precise 
terms  the  circumstances  of  our  meeting  and 
agreement. 

This  paper  was  immediately  sent  to  the  press, 
and  I  received  many  evidences  of  its  having  given 
almost  universal  satisfaction  throughout  the 
State. 

It  is  important  to  mention  here  that  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  had  assembled  at  the  capital  a 
considerable  body  of  militia,  ostensibly  for  its 
defence ;  but  these  militia  were  under  the  imme- 
diate command  of  General  Price,  and  as  soon  as 
he  and  myself  had  come  to  the  understanding 
just  stated,  General  Price,  of  his  own  accord, 
and  without  any  suggestion  from  me,  declared 
that  immediately  on  his  return  to  Jefferson  City 
he  would  order  the  militia  to  their  homes,  which 
he  did,  and  now,  for  some  weeks  there  was  per- 
fect quiet  throughout  the  State,  and  there  were 
no  signs  of  a  purpose  to  disturb  the  arrangement 
which  General  Price  and  myself  had  agreed  upon, 
and  which,  as  I  believed  at  the  time,  and  still 
believe,  might  easily  have  been  maintained  by 
ordinary  prudence  in  the  military  authorities  then 
exercising  control  in  the  State. 

In  the  midst  of  this  quiescent  state  of  things, 
what  can  express  my  astonishment  when  Colonel 
Blair  determined  to  make  use  of  the  order  to 
supersede  me,  which  accordingly  was  laid  upon 
me,  and  I  was  deprived  of  the  command. 

Immediately  upon  this,  a  military  expedition 
was  started  from  St.  Louis  with  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  seizing  Governor  Jackson  at  Jefferson 
City. 

I  omitted  to  mention  at  the  proper  time,  that 
in  my  interview  with  General  Price,  he  stated 
that  he  would  not  agree  to  come  down  to  St. 
Louis  for  the  interview  with  me,  until  he  had 
first  obtained  the  sanction  of  Governor  Jackson  ; 
and  further,  that  he  had  obtained  from  Governor 
Jackson  his  personal  pledge  that  he,  Governor 
Jackson,  would  give  no  order  to  the  militia,  and 


would  make  no  attempt  at  a  movement  in  the 
State,  without  his  approbation.  General  Price 
even  stated  that  he  had  obtained  this  pledge  in 
writing,  giving  as  a  reason — not  particularly  re- 
spectful to  Governor  Jackson — that  he  had  held 
his  character  for  fidelity  in  suspicion;  and  as 
this  was  generally  known  at  the  time,  Governor 
Jackson's  acquiescence  in  General  Price's  de- 
mands was  attributed  to  his  having  come  under 
a  wholesome  apprehension  for  his  own  personal 
safety,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  State,  through 
its  convention,  had  given  its  voice  decisively 
against  him  ;  this  also  having  its  weight  with  me 
in  the  reliance  I  placed  upon  General  Price  as  a 
co-worker  with  me  for  the  peaceful  preservation 
of  the  State. 

As  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  Governor 
of  the  State,  immediately  upon  hearing  of  the 
military  expedition  for  his  arrest,  took  care  to 
secure  himself  by  withdrawing  from  Jefferson 
City  beyond  reach.  And  if  the  effects  of  this 
military  expedition  had  stopped  with  this  fact 
alone,  it  would  have  been  fortunate  for  the  State ; 
but,  unfortunately,  General  Price,  having  no 
knowledge  of  the  particular  circumstances  con- 
nected with  it,  looked  upon  it  as  a  breach  of 
faith  against  himself,  who  had,  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, removed  the  militia  on  which  the  Governor 
might  have  relied,  and  it  appeared  to  him  as  if 
his  meeting  me  at  St.  Louis  had  been  designed 
expressly  to  induce  such  an  action  on  his  part 
as  might  lay  the  Governor  open  to  seizure.  This 
was  undoubtedly  his  view  of  the  proceeding, 
upon  which  he  decided  to  take  part  with  the 
Governor  against  what  he  regarded  as  a  treach- 
erous act  of  military  despotism.  Accordingly, 
he  fled  with  the  Governor,  and  has  since  been 
numbered  among  the  enemies  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  subsequent  proceedings  in  the  State  of 
Missouri  have,  in  my  opinion,  fully  justified  the 
view  I  took  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  when  I 
resumed  the  command  of  the  Western  depart- 
ment, and  I  have  never  doubted  that  if  the  mea- 
sures I  adopted  had  not  been  violently  interfered 
with,  the  State  might  have  been  spared  a  vast 
amount  of  suffering  from  military  movements, 
into  which  she  was  precipitated  by  the  single 
act,  which,  on  its  face,  must  necessarily  have 
been  futile,  by  which  an  attempt  was  made  to 
seize  the  Governor,  whose  influence  in  the  State 
had  wholly  departed,  and  who  was,  in  fact, 
powerless  for  evil  until  driven  into  rebellion  by 
what  seemed  to  be  an  act  of  treachery  to  General 
Price. 

Since  the  events  above  recited,  I  have  not  been 
called  to  take  a  public  part  in  the  war,  though 
holding  myself  constantly  in  readiness  to  obey 
any  order  which  the  Government  might  think 
proper  to  give  in  relation  to  me ;  being  now,  as  I 
ever  have  been,  devotedly  attached  to  the  Union. 
William  S.  Harney, 

Brigadier-General  U.  S.  A, 
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Doc.  12. 

OPERATIONS   IN  VIRGINIA. 

i 

MAJOR-GENERAL  MEADE'S  REPORTS. 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac,  J 
December  6, 1863.  J 

Adjutant- General  of  the  Army : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  General-in-Chief  the  following  report 
of  the  operations  of  this  army  since  the  date 
(July  thirty-first)  at  which  the  report  of  the  Get- 
tysburgh  campaign  was  concluded.  At  that  date 
the  army  was  in  position  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Rappahannock,  the  enemy  being  in  position 
about  Culpeper  Court-House,  and  between  the 
Rapidan  and  Rappahannock  rivers.  The  instruc- 
tions of  the  General-in-Chief  required  the  army 
should  maintain  this  position,  assuming  a  threat- 
ening attitude  toward  the  enemy.  On  the  first 
of  August,  Brigadier-General  Buford,  in  com- 
mand of  a  division  of  cavalry,  advanced  from 
Rappahannock  Station,  and  drove  the  enemy's 
cavalry  to  the  vicinity  of  Culpeper  Court-House, 
where  a  strong  force  of  infantry  being  met,  Bu- 
ford was  obliged  to  retire.  This  reconnoissance, 
it  is  believed,  had  the  effect  to  cause  the  enemy 
to  withdraw  his  infantry  to  the  south  side  of  the 
Rapidan. 

About  the  middle  of  August  a  considerable 
detachment  was  withdrawn  from  this  army  under 
the  orders  of  the  General-in-Chief,  for  duty  else- 
where. On  the  first  of  September  Brigadier- 
General  Kilpatrick,  commanding  a  division  of 
cavalry,  proceeded  to  Port  Conway,  on  the  Low- 
er Rappahannock,  where,  after  driving  across  the 
river  a  force  of  cavalry  and  infantry  which  the 
enemy  had  on  the  north  bank,  he,  bj7-  means  of 
his  artillery,  effectually  destroyed  the  two  gun- 
boats, recently  captured  by  the  enemy  on  the 
Potomac,  and  which  they  had  brought  to  this 
point. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  September,  intelligence 
having  been  received  rendering  it  probable  the 
enemy  was  making  a  retrograde  movement,  Major- 
General  Pleasanton,  in  command  of  all  the  cav- 
alry, supported  by  the  Second  corps,  Major-Gen- 
eral  Warren,  crossed  the  Rappahannock  at  sev- 
eral points,  and  after  a  spirited  engagement  with 
the  enemy's  cavalry,  in  which  he  captured  two 
guns  and  many  prisoners,  drove  the  enemy  across 
the  Rapidan,  but  found  it  impossible  to  force  the 
passage  of  that  river.  Major- General  Warren, 
with  his  corps,  occupied  Culpeper  Court-House, 
taking  no  part  in  the  engagement,  which  was 
entirely  a  cavalry  fight.  The  result  of  this 
movement  proved  that  the  enemy  had  sent  Long- 
street's  corps  to  the  south-west,  but  still  held 
the  line  of  the  Rapidan  in  force. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  September  the  army  cross- 
ed the  Rappahannock  and  took  up  a  position 
around  Culpeper  Court-House,  with  the  advance 
of  two  corps  on  the  Rapidan.  An  examination 
of  the  enemy's  position  proved  it  entirely  out  of 
the  question  to  attempt  to  force  the  passage  of 
the  river  in  his  immediate  front 


The  command  of  all  fords  was  on  the  south 
bank,  and  this  obstacle  was  greatly  increased  by 
numerous  earthworks  and  rifle-pits,  with  bat- 
teries in  position. 

Just  as  a  plan  of  operations  for  a  flank  move- 
ment had  been  matured,  it  was  thought  proper 
to  withdraw  from  the  army  the  Eleventh  and 
Twelfth  corps  for  duty  in  the  South-West ;  these 
corps  leaving  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  September. 
Early  in  October  a  portion  of  the  troops  with- 
drawn in  August  were  returned,  and  about  the 
same  time  considerable  accessions  to  the  force 
under  my  command  were  made  by  drafted  men. 
On  the  tenth  of  October,  information  being  re- 
ceived leading  to  the  belief  the  enemy  was  about 
to  make  some  movement,  Brigadier-General  Bu- 
ford was  sent  across  the  Rapidan  with  his  divi- 
sion of  cavalry,  with  orders  to  uncover,  if  prac- 
ticable, the  upper  fords,  when  the  First  and  Sixth 
corps,  in  advance  on  the  river,  were  ordered  to 
force  the  passages  at  these  points. 

On  the  tenth,  before  intelligence  of  Buford's 
movements  were  received,  the  enemy  crossed  to 
Robertson's  River,  and  advanced  from  Madison 
Court-House  in  heavy  force,  driving  in  my  cav- 
alry. The  indications  of  the  enemy's  purpose  to 
pass  my  flanks,  and  threaten  my  rear  being  con- 
clusive, on  the  eleventh  of  October  the  army  was 
withdrawn  to  the  north  side  of  the  Rappahan- 
nock. 

In  effecting  this  operation,  the  enemy  followed 
the  rear- guard  of  cavalry  under  Major-General 
Pleasanton,  engaging  him  from  Culpeper  Court- 
House  to  Brandy  Station,  where,  when  General 
Pleasanton  being  reenforced  by  Buford,  (who 
had  been  compelled  to  recross  the  Rapidan,  after 
proceeding  as  far  as  Morton's  Ford,)  the  enemy 
was  held  in  check  till  evening,  when  the  cavalry 
withdrew. 

The  reports  of  the  officers  with  the  rear-guard 
leading  me  to  believe  the  enemy  occupied  Cul- 
peper, on  the  twelfth  of  October  the  Sixth,  Fifth, 
and  Second  corps  recrossed  the  Rappahannock, 
advancing  as  far  as  Brandy  Station,  while  Bu- 
ford's cavalry  drove  a  small  force  of  the  enemy 
into  Culpeper.  During  the  night  despatches 
were  received  from  General  Gregg,  commanding 
a  cavalry  division  guarding  the  upper  fords  of 
the  Rappahannock  and  Hazel  rivers,  that  he  had 
been  forced  back  early  in  the  morning  from  Hazel 
River,  and  in  the  afternoon  from  Rappahannock, 
and  that  the  enemy  were  crossing  at  Sulphur 
Springs  and  Waterloo  in  heavy  force.  As  it  was 
too  late  wThen  this  intelligence  reached  me  to 
attempt  to  gain  Warrenton  in  advance  of  the  en- 
emy, the  army  on  the  thirteenth  was  withdrawn 
to  Auburn  and  Catlett's  Station,  and  on  the  four- 
teenth to  Centreville,  This  retrograde  move- 
ment was  effected  without  molestation  from  the 
enemy  till  the  fourteenth,  on  which  day  he  skir- 
mished at  Auburn  with  the  Second  corps,  Major- 
General  Warren,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  that 
day  attacked  General  Warren  at  Bristol  Station. 
The  attack  was  most  handsomely  repulsed  by 
General  Warren,  who  captured  five  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery and  some  four  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners. 
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On  the  fifteenth  of  October,  the  army  remained 
in  position  at  Centreville,  the  enemy's  cavalry 
and  artillery  advancing  and  skirmishing  with  the 
Second  corps  at  Blackburn's  Ford,  and  the  Third 
corps  at  Liberty  Mills. 

Finding  the  enemy  did  not  advance  beyond 
Broad  River,  I  was  about  recrossing  Bull  Run, 
when  on  the  sixteenth  a  severe  rain-storm  oc- 
curred, which  rendered  Bull  Run  unfordable  and 
required  the  sending  for  the  pontoon-bridges, 
which  were  in  the  rear  with  the  main  supply- 
train  of  the  army. 

On  the  seventeenth,  the  enemy's  cavalry  ap- 
peared on  my  right  flank,  with  artillery  and  re- 
ported infantry,  indicating  a  farther  attempt  to 
outflank  my  position  ;  at  the  same  time,  reports 
from  prisoners  and  deserters  indicated  a  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  enemy. 

The  eighteenth  was  spent  in  efforts  to  ascer- 
tain the  precise  position  of  the  enemy,  which  re- 
sulting in  the  conviction  he  was  retiring,  the 
army  was  put  in  motion  on  the  nineteenth,  and 
advanced  to  Gainesville.  Brigadier-General  Kil- 
patrick  in  the  advance  drove  the  enemy's  cavalry 
through  Buckland  Mills,  beyond  which  he*  ad- 
vanced with  one  brigade  as  far  as  New-Balti- 
more, when  a  division  of  the  enemy's  cavalry 
came  up  from  Auburn  and  endeavored  to  cut  off 
his  retreat;  General  Kilpatrick,  however,  extri- 
cated himself  by  taking  a  road  to  Haymarket, 
but  not  without  considerable  loss,  from  the  supe- 
rior numbers  he  was  engaged  with. 

On  the  twentieth,  the  army  occupied  Warren- 
ton  without  opposition,  the  enemy  retiring  to  the 
south  bank  of  the  Rappahannock.  It  was  then 
ascertained  the  enemy  had  completely  destroyed 
the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad  from  Bristol 
Station  to  the  Rappahannock.  Through  the  en- 
ergy and  skill  of  Colonel  McCallum,  Superintend- 
ent of  Military  Railroads,  the  road  was  put  in 
order  to  Warren  ton  Junction  by  the  second  of 
November.  At  this  period  I  submitted  to  the 
General-in-Chief  the  M  project "  of  seizing  by  a 
prompt  movement  the  heights  of  Fredericksburgh, 
and  transferring  the  base  of  operations  to  the 
Fredericksburgh  Railroad.  This  not  meeting  the 
approval  of  the  General-in-Chief,  on  the  fourth 
of  November  the  army  was  put  in  motion  to 
force  the  passage  of  the  Rappahannock.  Major- 
General  Sedgwick,  in  command  of  the  Sixth  and 
Fifth  corps,  advanced  to  Rappahannock  Station, 
where  the  enemy  were  intrenched  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  river.  Major-General  Sedgwick  at- 
tacked and  carried  the  enemy's  works,  on  the 
north  bank,  capturing  four  pieces  of  artillery 
and  some  sixteen  hundred  prisoners.  Major- 
General  French,  commanding  the  Third,  Second, 
and  First  corps,  marched  to  Kelly's  Ford,  where 
the  advance  of  the  Third  corps  gallantly  forced 
the  passage  to  the  ford,  taking  the  enemy's  works 
on  the  other  side  and  capturing  some  four  hun- 
dred prisoners.  Finding  himself  surprised,  and 
the  passage  of  the  river  secured,  the  enemy  with- 
drew during  the  night.  The  next  day,  Novem- 
ber eighth,  the  pursuit  was  begun  from  Kelly's 
Ford ;  but  owing  to  a  fog  prevailing,  prevent- 


ing Major-General  Sedgwick  from  ascertaining 
whether  the  enemy  had  evacuated  his  front,  the 
column  from  Kelly's  Ford  tvas  obliged  to  move 
over  to  the  railroad,  to  secure  the  opening  of  the 
river  at  Rappahannock  Station.  The  pursuit 
was  continued  to  Brandy  Station,  the  cavalry 
proceeding  to  Culpeper,  where  it  was  ascertain- 
ed the  enemy  had  retired  to  his  old  position  on 
the  Rapidan. 

A  position  was  taken  up  from  Kelly's  Ford 
through  Brandy  Station  to  Welford's  Ford,  and 
work  immediately  commenced  on  the  repairs  of 
the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad  to  the  Rap- 
pahannock. By  the  sixteenth  of  November,  the 
road  was  put  in  order,  the  bridge  built  over  the 
Rappahannock,  and  by  the  nineteenth  of  Novem- 
ber the  sidings  of  a  depot  at  Brandy  Station  were 
constructed,  and  supplies  for  the  use  of  the  army 
brought  up  and  delivered.  As  the  subsequent 
operations  of  the  army  were  important,  and  I 
desire  to  narrate  them  in  more  detail,  I  shall 
submit  them  in  a  special  report. 

The  casualties  occurring  in  the  several  affairs 
herein  reported  were  transmitted  to  your  office 
at  the  several  times  of  their  occurrence. 

Very  respectfully,  George  G.  Meade, 

Major-General  Commanding. 


OPERATIONS  AT  MINE  RUN. 

Headquarters  Army  op  the  Potomac,  ) 
December  7, 1863.         f 

Adjutant- General  of  the  Army : 

My  last  reports  of  the  operations  of  this  army 
included  the  twentieth  ultimo.  I  have  now  to 
submit  in  continuance  of  that  communication 
the  following  report  of  subsequent  operations  to 
the  present  date : 

The  railroad  and  the  depot  at  Brandy  Station 
being  completed,  and  all  the  necessary  wants  of 
the  army  supplied,  arrangements  were  at  once 
made  for  an  advance.  The  position  of  the  ene- 
my was  known  to  be  behind  his  strong  intrench- 
ments  on  the  Rapidan.  These  were  known  to  ex- 
tend from  the  junction  of  the  Rapidan  and  Rappa- 
hannock River  to  a  point  as  high  up  as  Liberty 
Mills,  west  of  Orange  Court-House.  An  attack  in 
front  had  long  been  impracticable,  and  the  in- 
structions of  the  General-in-Chief  confined  my 
operations  to  such  tactical  manoeuvres  as  my 
judgment  dictated.  A  movement,  therefore,  to 
immediately  turn  either  flank  of  the  enemy  was 
the  question  to  be  decided.  I  ascertained  from 
reliable  sources  that  the  enemy  had  abandoned 
the  design  of  guarding  the  lower  fords,  but  re- 
lied for  the  protection  of  his  right  flank  on  an 
intrenched  line  he  had  constructed  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  Rapidan,  leaving  it  at  Morton's  Ford, 
and  extending  as  far  as  Bartlett's  Mill,  on  the 
road  from  Robertson's  Tavern  to  Raccoon  F  >rd. 
I  could  hear  of  no  works  or  defences  on  the 
Orange  and  Fredericksburgh  turnpike  or  plank- 
road.  Ewell's  corps,  estimated  between  twenty- 
five  and  thirty  thousand  men,  held  the  line  from 
Bartlett's  Mill  to  near  Rapidan  Station ;  and 
Hill's  corps,  over  twenty-five  thousand  strong, 
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held  the  left,  from  Rapidan  Station  to  Liberty 
Mills.  Tne  plan  I  decided  on  was  to  cross  the 
Rapidan  at  the  lower  fords  in  three  columns, 
and  by  a  prompt  movement  seize  the  plank-road 
and  turnpike,  advancing  rapidly  toward  Orange 
Court-House,  thus  turning  the  enemy's  works 
and  compelling  him  to  give  battle  on  ground  not 
previously  selected  or  prepared.  And  I  indulged 
in  the  hope  that  in  the  execution  of  this  plan  I 
should  be  enabled  to  fall  on  part  of  the  enemy's 
forces  before  he  could  effect  a  concentration,  and 
thus  so  cripple  him  as  to  render  more  certain  the 
success  of  the  final  struggle.  In  accordance  with 
this  plan  orders  were  issued  on  the  twenty-third 
for  the  movement.  A  storm  occurring  during 
the  night  of  the  twenty-third,  the  orders  were 
postponed  till  the  morning  of  the  twenty-sixth, 
at  six  a.m.  of  which  day  the  several  columns 
were  directed  to  move. 

Major-General  French,  commanding  the  Third 
corps,  was  directed  to  proceed  with  his  corps  to 
Jacob's  Mill,  cross  the  Rapidan  at  that  point, 
and  continue  his  march  by  a  road  known  to 
exist  from  Jacob's  Mill  to  Robertson's  Tavern, 
where  he  would  effect  a  junction  with  the  Second 
corps.  *  Major-General  Warren  was  ordered  to 
cross  at  Germania  Ford  and  take  the  turnpike  to 
Robertson's  Tavern.  The  Fifth  corps,  Major- 
General  Sykes,  was  directed  to- cross  at  Culpeper 
Ford,  and  taking  the  plank-road,  to  continue  his 
march  as  far  as  Parker's  Store,  and  if  practica- 
ble, to  the  crossing  of  the  road  from  Robertson's 
Tavern.  A  division  of  cavalry,  under  Brigadier- 
General  Gregg,  was  ordered  to  cross  at  Ely's 
Ford,  and  proceed  on  the  Catharpi'n  road  as  far 
as  Corbin's  bridge,  to  cover  the  left  flank  of  the 
army.  A  division  of  cavalry,  under  General 
Custer,  held  the  upper  fords  of  the  Rapidan ; 
and  the  Third  division,  under  General  Merritt, 
was  ordered  to  guard  the  trains  assembled  at 
Richardsville.  Anticipating  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy  to  check  the  heads  of  columns 
until  he  could  get  in  position,  and  looking  for 
this  attack  first  on  my  right  flank,  the  nearest 
to  his  known  position,  I  ordered  the  Sixth  corps, 
Major-General  Sedgwick,  to  follow  the  Third, 
thus  placing  considerably  more  than  half  my 
infantry  on  the  right  flank,  and  directed  Major- 
General  Newton,  commanding  two  divisions  of 
the  First  corps,  (the  Third  division  being  left  on 
the  railroad,)  to  follow  the  Fifth  corps,  thus  re- 
enforcing  the  left  flank,  leaving  the  centre  to  be 
supported  from  either  of  the  other  two  columns, 
as  circumstances  might  render  the  most  con- 
venient. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  order  the  troops 
were  put  in  motion  at  six  a.m.  of  the  twenty- 
sixth,  the  heads  of  column  of  the  Fifth  and 
Second  corps  reaching  the  river  between  nine 
and  ten  a.m.  ;  but  the  Third  corps,  from  causes 
-not  yet  explained,  not  getting  to  Jacob's  Mills 
till  after  twelve  m.,  and  thus  delaying  the  other 
two  corps,  the  advance  being  directed  to  be  sim- 
ultaneous. This  delay  of  the  Third  corps,  to- 
gether with  physical  obstacles  arising  from  the 
steep  banks  of  the  Rapidan  at  all  the  crossings, 


proved  fatal  to  the  design  of  having  the  heads 
of  columns  reach  Robertson's  Tavern  and  its 
vicinity  by  the  night  of  the  twenty-sixth,  as  was 
expected,  the  corps  all  crossing,  but  the  heads 
of  columns  only  proceeding  a  mile  or  two  before 
bivouacking. 

Orders  were  issued  for  the  columns  to  move 
at  early  daylight  on  the  twenty-seventh,  and  re- 
sume the  march  as  previously  indicated. 

The  Second  corps  arrived  at  Robertson's  Tav- 
ern about  ten  a.m.,  driving  the  enemy's  skirmish- 
ers for  some  distance  before  reaching  it,  and  at 
the  tavern  coming  into  the  presence  of  a  consid- 
erable force  of  the  enemy,  said  by  prisoners  to 
be  parts  of  two  divisions  of  Ewell's  corps.  At 
this  point  I  directed  General  Warren  to  halt  and 
maintain  his  ground  until  connection  was  made 
with  the  Third  corps,  momentarily  expected. 
About  eleven  a.m.  a  communication  was  received 
from  General  French  to  the  effect  "that  the 
head  of  his  column  was  near  the  plank-road, 
and  that  he  was  waiting  for  General  Warren." 
A  reply  was  immediately  sent  to  him  to  push  on 
promptly,  and  he  would  find  General  Warren  at 
Robertson's  Tavern,  there  engaged  with  the  ene- 
my, and  requiring  his  support.  Several  officers 
were  sent  to  communicate  with  General  French, 
and  to  urge  him  forward.  About  one  p.m.  a  dis- 
patch was  received  from  General  French  saying 
the  enemy  wrere  throwing  a  force  to  his  right 
flank  on  the  Raccoon  Ford  road.  On  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  a  peremptory  order  was  sent  to 
General  French  to  move  forward  at  once,  and 
that  if  the  enemy  interposed  to  attack  with  his 
whole  force,  at  all  hazards  throwing  forward  his 
left  toward  General  Warren.  This  order,  as  I 
am  informed  by  Captain  Cadwallader,  Aid-de- 
camp, who  accompanied  the  officer  carrying  it, 
was  received  at  half-past  two  p.m.  by  General 
French,  who  protested  against  it  as  hazardous 
to  his  command,  and  desired  Captain  Cadwalla- 
der to  assume  the  responsibility  of  suspending 
it.  General  French,  in  his  report,  herewith  sub- 
mitted, states  that,  after  sending  at  twenty  min- 
utes past  nine  a.m.  to  General  Prince,  command- 
ing his  leading  division,  to  ascertain  his  position, 
he  (General  French)  became  satisfied  the  head 
of  the  column  had  struck  the  Raccoon  Ford  road 
near  the  enemy's  intrenched  position  on  Mine 
Run,  and  that  he  then  determined  to  throw  his 
line  forward,  deploying  to  his  left  to  connect  with 
Warren,  and  that  he  communicated  this  fact  to 
the  commanding  general.  No  such  information 
was  received  by  me,  and  it  would  appear  by  the 
reports  of  the  division  commanders  of  the  Third 
corps,  that  no  such  movement  was  made  by  that 
corps  till  about  half-past  two  p.m.,  or  the  time 
my  order  was  delivered,  as  stated  by  Captain 
Cadwallader,  A.  D.  C. 

Brigadier  -  General  Prince,  commanding  the 
leading  division,  reports  that  after  advancing  a 
short  distance  (about  a  mile)  he  came  to  a  fork  in 
the  road  where  he  halted  to  obtain  information ; 
that  he  ascertained  that  the  right-hand  fork  was 
the  most  direct  route  to  Robertson's  Tavern,  but 
but  that  it  led  into  the  Raccoon  Ford,  occupied 
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by  the  enemy ;  that  the  left-hand  road  led  to 
Robertson's  Tavern,  and  also  in  the  direction  of 
Warren's  firing,  which  he  plainly  heard.  For 
these  reasons  General  Prince  was  satisfied  he 
should  take  the  left-hand  road,  and  so  reported 
to  General  French,  and  awaited  orders.  After 
a  delay  of  two  hours,  he  was  finally  ordered  to 
take  the  other  road,  which  he  did,  his  skirmish- 
ers soon  encountering  the  enemy.  He  there  re- 
ports he  was  ordered  to  cease  operations,  as  he 
was  on  the  wrong  road ;  and  after  another  delay, 
he  was  again  ordered  forward  with  the  informa- 
tion that  he  was  on  the  right  road.  Soon  after 
advancing  the  second  time,  Carr's  division  being 
deployed  on  his  left,  the  enemy  opened  a  warm 
fire,  and  General  Prince  reports  his  line  fell  back 
a  short  distance,  till  they  uncovered  a  battery  he 
had  posted  in  the  only  open  ground  that  was  in 
the  rear.  The  line  rallied  and  re-formed  behind 
the  battery,  the  fire  from  which  checked  the  ad- 
vancing enemy,  when  the  line  advanced  to  its 
former  position  and  halted,  the  action  ceasing,  as 
it  was  then  dark.  General  Carr,  on  the  left  of 
General  Prince,  had  one  of  his  brigades  driven 
back,  and  his  other  brigades  relieved  by  Birney's 
division  after  exhausting  their  ammunition. 
Birney's  division,  formed  in  rear  of  Carr's,  soon 
relieved  the  latter,  repulsing  all  the  attacks  of 
the  enemy,  and  finally,  toward  dark,  advancing 
its  line  of  skirmishers  over  the  battle-field. 

I  have  been  thus  minute  in  the  details  of  the 
movements  of  the  Third  corps,  because  in  my 
opinion  the  unnecessary  delay  in  the  progress  of 
this  corps,  and  the  failure  to  attack  the  enemy  as 
soon  as  he  was  encountered,  deploying  to  the 
left,  and  allowing  the  Sixth  corps  to  pass,  and 
continue  the  line  to  Warren,  was  the  cause 
that  a  junction  of  the  centre  and  right  columns 
was  not  made  early  in  the  morning  of  the  twen- 
ty-seventh, and  was  one  of  the  primary  causes 
of  the  failure  of  the  whole  movement.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  delay,  Warren  remained  on  the 
defensive  all  day,  and  toward  evening,  being 
pressed  by  the  enemy,  and  I  being  anxious  to 
hold  Robertson's  Tavern,  the  centre  and  key- 
point  of  my  position,  sent  orders  for  the  First 
corps  to  move  over  from  the  plank-road  to  the 
support  of  Warren,  the  corps  arriving  at  Robert- 
son's Tavern  about  dark  of  the  twenty-seventh. 
The  Fifth  corps  moved  early  in  the  morning 
after  a  slight  delay  to  permit  Gregg's  division  of 
cavalry  to  precede  it  on  the  plank-road.  Gregg 
advanced  as  far  as  Hope  Church,  where  he  had 
a  severe  engagement  with  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
in  which  he  was  successful  in  driving  them,  un- 
til they  were  strongly  reenforced  by  infantry, 
when  Gregg  fell  back,  and  was  relieved  by  Major- 
General  Sykes,  commanding  the  Fifth  corps,  who 
by  this  time  had  been  advised  of  the  failure  of 
the  Third  corps  to  connect  with  the  Second,  and 
who  was  accordingly  instructed  not  to  advance 
beyond  the  crossing  of  the  road  from  Robertson's 
Tavern,  near  which  is  Hope  Church.  From  the 
reports  of  the  force  in  front  of  Major-Generals 
French  and  Warren,  there  was  reason  to  believe 
the  enemy  were  concentrating  on  the  turnpike 


and  Raccoon  Ford  roads,  and  orders  were  sent 
to  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  corps  to  move  over  to- 
ward Robertson's  Tavern,  which  order  was  exe- 
cuted by  daylight  the  next  morning,  twenty- 
eighth  ultimo.  On  this  day  (the  twenty-eighth) 
disposition  was  made  to  attack  the  enemy,  but 
on  driving  in  his  pickets  it  was  found  he  had  re- 
tired during  the  night.  Pursuit  was  immediate- 
ly made,  the  Second  corps  in  advance,  when, 
after  a  march  of  about  two  miles,  the  enemy  was 
found  in  position  on  the  west  bank  of  Mine  Run. 
A  severe  storm  of  rain  had  set  in,  delaying  the 
marching  of  the  troops,  particularly  the  artillery, 
and  preventing  a  position  being  taken  up  till 
after  dark,  at  which  time  the  Second,  Sixth, 
First,  and  part  of  the  Third  corps  were  in  line 
fronting  the  enemy.  A  reconnoissance  of  the 
enemy's  position  showed  it  to  be  extremely  for- 
midable. The  western  bank  of  Mine  Run,  with 
an  elevation  of  over  one  hundred  feet,  had  a 
gentle  and  smooth  slope  to  the  creek,  averaging 
over  a  thousand  yards  of  cleared  ground.  The 
summit,  on  which  was  the  enemy's  line  of  bat- 
tle, was  already  crowned  with  infantry  parapets, 
abattis,  epaulements  for  batteries.  The  creek  it- 
self was  a  considerable  obstacle,  in  many  places 
swampy  and  impassable.  A  careful  examina- 
tion, made  personally  and  by  engineer  officers, 
convinced  me  there  was  no  probability  of  suc- 
cess in  an  attack  in  our  immediate  front  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  turnpike.  It  was  therefore  de- 
termined, on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-eighth, 
to  send  Major-General  Warren,  with  the  Second 
corps  and  a  division  of  the  Sixth  corps,  to  move 
to  our  left,  to  feel  for  the  enemy's  right  flank, 
and  turn  him,  if  practicable ;  at  the  same  time 
orders  were  given  to  each  corps  commander  to 
critically  examine  his  front,  and  ascertain  the 
practicability  of  an  assault.  The  twenty-ninth 
was  spent  in  the  reconnoissance  and  the  move- 
ment of  General  Warren.  About  six  p.m.  Bri- 
gadier-General Wright,  commanding  division  in 
the  Sixth  corps,  reported  to  me  he  had  discovered 
a  point,  on  our  extreme  right,  where  the  obstacles 
to  be  overcome  were  much  less  than  in  our  im- 
mediate front,  and  where  an  assault,  he  thought, 
was  practicable  with  inconsiderable  loss.  At 
the  same  time  Captain  Michler,  engineer,  report- 
ed that  an  assault  in  front  of  the  Third  corps, 
though  hazardous,  was  not  impracticable.  I  also 
learned  from  Major  Ludlow,  A.  D.  C,  just  re- 
turned from  General  Warren's  column,  that  Gen- 
eral Warren  had  moved  up  the  plank-road,  driv- 
ing in  the  enemy's  skirmishers,  till  he  developed 
their  line  of  battle,  and  had  taken  a  position 
which  outflanked  the  enem}r,  and  from  which 
there  was  no  difficulty  of  assaulting  and  turning 
the  enemy's  flank.  These  favorable  reports 
caused  me  to  decide  on  making  three  assaults — 
one  on  the  enemy's  left  flank,  with  the  Sixth  and 
Fifth  corps  ;  one  in  the  centre,  with  the  Third 
and  First  corps ;  and  one  on  the  enemy's  right, 
by  the  force  under  General  Warren,  consisting 
of  the  Second  corps  and  one  division  of  the 
Sixth.  At  eight  p.m.,  General  Warren  reported 
in  person,  confirming  all  Major  Ludlow  had  re- 
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ported,  and  expressing  such  confidence  in  his 
ability  to  carry  every  thing  before  him,  as  to  in- 
duce him  to  give  the  opinion  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve the  enemy  would  remain  over  night,  so 
completely  did  he  command  him. 

The  earnest  confidence  that  General  Warren 
expressed  of  his  ability  to  carry  every  thing  be- 
fore him,  and  the  reliance  I  placed  on  that  offi- 
cer's judgment,  together  with  the  fact  that 
Major-General  French  had  given  an  adverse 
opinion  to  assaulting  in  his  front,  induced  me  to 
modify  my  plan  so  far  as  to  abandon  the  centre 
attack,  and  reenforce  Warren's  column  with  two 
divisions  of  the  Third  corps,  which  would  give 
him  six  divisions — nearly  half  the  infantry  force 
under  my  command;  orders  were  accordingly 
issued  to  that  effect.  The  batteries  of  the  cen- 
tre and  right  were  to  open  at  eight  o'clock,  at 
which  time  Warren  was  to  make  the  main  at- 
tack, and  at  nine  o'clock  Sedgwick  was  to  assault 
with  his  column  ;  and  when  these  attacks  proved 
successful,  the  three  divisions  of  the  Third  and 
First  corps,  left  to  hold  the  centre,  would  assault 
in  conjunction  with  the  others,  after  making  de- 
monstrations in  their  fronts  at  eight  o'clock. 
The  division  of  cavalry,  commanded  by  Briga- 
dier-General Gregg,  held  the  plank-road  in  rear 
of  the  infantry,  and  repulsed  several  attempts 
of  the  enemy's  cavalry  to  break  through  his 
lines,  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  our  communi- 
cations. The  division  of  cavalry  commanded  by 
Brigadier-General  Custer,  charged  with  the  duty 
of  holding  the  upper  fords  of  the  Rapidan,  was 
very  active,  and  crossed  the  river  and  followed 
up  the  enemy  wherever  he  fell  back  from  his 
works.  On  the  thirtieth,  the  batteries  opened 
at  eight  o'clock  a.m.  ;  the  skirmishers  of  the  First 
and  Third  corps  advanced  across  Mine  Run,  and 
drove  in  the  enemy's  skirmishers,  and  every 
preparation  was  made  by  Sedgwick  for  his  at- 
tack, having  moved  his  column  during  the  night, 
and  massed  them  out  of  view  of  the  enemy. 
When  about  ten  minutes  before  nine  I  received 
a  despatch  from  General  Warren  to  the  effect 
"  that  the  position  and  strength  of  the  enemy 
seem  so  formidable  in  my  present  front,  that  I 
advise  against  making  the  attack  here.  The  full 
light  of  the  sun  shows  me  I  cannot  succeed." 
The  staff-officer  who  brought  this  despatch  fur- 
ther reported  that  General  Warren  had  sus- 
pended his  attack,  and  would  not  make  it  with- 
out further  orders.  As  Sedgwick's  attack  was 
subsidiary  to  Warren's,  and  as  owing  to  War- 
ren's confidence  of  the  night  before,  I  had  given 
him  so  large  a  part  of  the  army,  that  I  had  not 
the  means  of  supporting  Sedgwick  in  case  of  a 
repulse,  or  reenforcing  him  in  the  event  of  suc- 
cess, I  was  obliged  to  suspend  the  attack  of 
Sedgwick  on  the  enemy's  left,  which  I  did  just 
in  time,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  General 
Warren's  column,  some  four  miles  distant,  in  the 
hope  of  arranging  some  plan  by  which  the  two 
attacks  might  yet  take  place  in  the  afternoon. 

I  reached  General  Warren  between  nine  and 
ten  a.m.,  and  found  his  views  were  unchangeable, 
and  that  it  was  his  decided  opinion  it  was  hope- 


less to  make  any  attack.  It  was  too  late  to 
move  the  troops  back  and  make  an  attack  on 
the  centre  that  day,  and  General  Warren  was 
already  so  far  separated  from  the  right,  that  his 
movement  to  turn  the  enemy's  right  could  not 
be  continued  without  moving  up  the  rest  of  the 
army  in  support,  and  abandoning  the  turnpike 
road,  our  main  line  of  communications.  Noth- 
ing further  could  be  done  this  day,  and  at  night 
the  two  divisions  of  the  Third  corps  returned  to 
the  centre,  and  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  corps  re- 
turned to  their  former  positions.  It  was  then 
reported  to  me  that  the  opening  of  our  batteries 
in  the  morning  had  exposed  to  the  enemy  our 
threatened  attack  on  his  left,  and  that  he  could 
be  seen  strengthening  the  position  by  earth- 
work, abattis,  putting  guns  in  position,  etc.,  so 
that  by  night-fall  the  chances  of  success  had 
been  materially  diminished;  and  knowing  he 
would  work  all  night,  I  felt  satisfied  that  by 
morning  the  proposed  point  of  attack,  which 
had  been  weak,  would  be  as  strong  as  any  other 
part  of  his  line.  Under  these  circumstances,  I 
could  see  no  other  course  to  pursue  than  either 
to  hazard  an  assault,  which  I  knew  to  be  hope- 
less, and  which  I  believed  would  be  attended 
with  certain  disaster,  or  acknowledging  the 
whole  movement  a  failure,  withdraw  the  army 
to  the  south  bank  of  the  Rapidan.  To  have  at- 
tempted any  further  flank  movement  would  have 
required  the  abandoning  the  turnpike  and  plank- 
roads,  and  involved  the  necessity  of  bringing 
across  the  river  and  up  to  my  lines  the  supply- 
trains  of  the  army,  which  till  now  had  remained 
at  Richardsville.  I  was  precluded  from  attempt- 
ing this  by  the  knowledge  that  a  day's  storm 
would  prevent  this  train  and  the  artillery  from 
returning,  and  that  in  the  event  of  disaster,  I 
should  have  to  abandon  both.  Besides,  an  in- 
spection of  the  map  will  show  that  all  the  roads 
in  this  part  of  the  country  run  nearly  east  and 
west,  connecting  Gordonsville  and  Orange  Court- 
House  with  Fredericksburgh ;  whereas,  in  mov- 
ing in  around  the  enemy  I  should  have  to  take  a 
southerly  direction,  and  would  be  obliged  to 
make  roads  across  the  country,  not  only  the 
work  of  time,  but  at  this  period  of  frosts,  from 
the  character  of  the  soil,  impracticable.  In  full 
view  of  the  consequences,  after  mature  delibera- 
tion, I  determined  to  withdraw  the  army.  But 
for  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  me  by  the  Gen- 
eral-in-Chief, I  should  in  retiring  have  taken  up 
a  position  in  front  of  Fredericksburgh,  and  I 
cannot  but  think  that  substantial  advantages 
would  have  resulted  from  such  a  disposition  of 
the  army. 

I  am  free  to  admit  that  the  movement  across 
the  Rapidan  was  a  failure;  but  I  respectfully 
submit  that  the  causes  of  this  failure,  a  careful 
perusal  of  the  foregoing  report  will  show,  were 
beyond  my  control.  I  maintain  my  plan  was  a 
feasible  one.  Had  the  columns  made  the  prog 
ress  I  anticipated,  and  effected  a  junction  on  the 
night  of  the  twenty-sixth,  at  and  near  Robert- 
son's Tavern,  the  advance  the  next  day  would 
either  have   passed  the  formidable  position  of 
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Mine  Run  without  opposition,  or  had  Ewell  at- 
tempted to  check  the  movement,  he  would  have 
been  overwhelmed  before  reenforced  by  Hill. 
Prisoners  reported  that  Hill  did  not  come  up 
till  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty-seventh,  so  that 
if  the  movements  of  the  Third  corps  had  been 
prompt  and  vigorous  on  the  twenty-seventh,  as- 
sisted by  the  Sixth  and  Second,  there  was  every 
reason  to  believe  Ewell  could  have  been  over- 
come before  the  arrival  of  Hill.  And  after  the 
enemy,  through  these  culpable  delays,  had  been 
permitted  to  concentrate  on  Mine  Run,  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  but  for  the  unfortunate  error 
of  judgment  of  Major-General  Warren,  my  origi- 
nal plan  of  attack  in  three  columns  would  have 
been  successful,  or  at  least,  under  the  view  I 
took  of  it,  would  certainly  have  been  tried.  It 
may  be  said  I  should  not  depend  upon  the  judg- 
ment of  others;  but  it  is  impossible  a  command- 
ing general  can  reconnoitre  in  person  a  line  of 
over  seven  miles  in  extent,  and  act  on  his  own 
judgment  as  to  the  expediency  of  attacking  or 
not. 

Again  it  may  be  said,  that  the  effort  should 
have  been  made  to  test  the  value  of  my  judg- 
ment, or,  in  other  words,  I  should  encounter 
what  I  believed  to  be  certain  defeat  so  as  to 
prove  conclusively  that  victory  was  impossible. 

Considering  how  sacred  is  the  trust  of  the 
lives  of  the  brave  men  under  my  command,  but, 
willing  as  T  am  to  shed  their  blood,  and  my  own 
where  duty  requires  and  my  judgment  dictates 
that  the  sacrifice  will  not  be  in  vain,  I  cannot  be 
a  party  to  a  wanton  slaughter  of  my  troops  for 
any  mere  personal  end. 

The  reports  of  the  corps  commanders,  with 
those  of  such  of  the  division  commanders  as  ac- 
company them,  together  with  the  list  of  the  casu- 
alties, are  all  herewith  submitted,  except  those 
from  the  cavalry,  not  yet  received.  I  also  send 
a  sketch  prepared  by  the  engineer,  showing  the 
routes  taken  by  each  column.  The  point  marked 
41  Widow  Morris  "  is  where  the  roads  fork,  the 
left-hand  fork  being  the  one  the  Third  corps 
should  have  taken.  The  point  marked  "Tom 
Morris  "  is  the  scene  of  the  action  of  the  twen- 
ty-seventh ultimo. 

Very  respectfully,  etc., 

George  G.  Meade, 

Major-General  Commanding. 
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OPERATIONS  OF  GENERAL  LEE'S  ARMY. 

OFFICIAL  CONFEDERATE  REPC-RTS. 

MESSAGE  OF  JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

Richmond,  Va.,  December  23, 1868. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : 

I  herewith  transmit  for  your  information  a 
communication  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  cov- 
ering General  Lee's  report  of  the  operations  of 
the  army  of  Northern  Virginia,  from  the  date 
of  his  assumption  of  command  to  and  including 
the  battle  of  Fredericksburgh,   December  thir- 


teenth, 1862,  and  the  surbordinate  reports  apper- 
taining thereto.  Jefferson  Davis. 

COMMUNICATION  FROM  SECRETARY  OF  WAR. 

CONPEDEBATE   STATES   OP   AMERICA,        \ 

War  Department,  Richmond,  Va.,  Dec.  21, 1863.  f 

To  His  Excellency  the  President : 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit, 
for  the  information  of  Congress,  General  Lee's 
report  of  operation!!  of  the  army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  from  the  date  of  his  assumption  of 
command  to  and  including  the  battle  of  Freder- 
icksburgh, December  thirteenth,  18G3,  and  the 
subordinate  reports  appertaining  thereto. 

This  includes  the  report  of  operations  before 
Richmond,  submitted  at  the  last  session,  but 
procured  from  the  congressional  files,  that  the 
consecutive  narrative  might  be  formed  in  accord- 
ance with  General  Lee's  written  request. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant,  James  A.  Seddon, 

Secretary  of  War. 
GENERAL  LEE'S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Army  Northern  Virginia,  I 
March  6, 1868.         J 

General  S.  Cooper,  Adjutant  and  Inspector- Gen- 
eral, Richmond,  Va.  : 

Sir  :  After  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines,  the 
Federal  army,  under  General  McClellan,  pre- 
paratory to  an  advance  upon  Richmond,  pro- 
ceeded to  fortify  its  position  on  the  Chickahom- 
iny,  and  to  perfect  the  communications,  with  its 
base  of  supplies  near  the  head  of  York  River. 
Its  left  was  established  south  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy,  between  White  Oak  Swamp  and  New 
Bridge,  defended  by  a  line  of  strong  works,  ac- 
cess to  which,  except  by  a  few  narrow  roads, 
was  obstructed  by  felling  the  dense  forests  in 
front.  These  roads  were  commanded  for  a  great 
distance  by  the  heavy  guns  in  the  fortifications. 
The  right  wing  lay  north  of  the  Chickahominy, 
extending  beyond  Mechanicsville,  and  the  ap- 
proaches from  the  south  side  were  strongly  de- 
fended by  intrenchments.  Our  army  was  around 
Richmond.  The  divisions  of  Huger  and  Ma- 
gruder,  supported  by  those  of  Longstreet  and 
D.  H.  Hill,  in  front  of  the  enemy's  left,  and  that 
of  A.  P.  Hill  extending  from  Magruder's  left  be- 
yond Meadow  Bridge.  The  command  of  General 
Jackson,  including  Ewell's  division,  operating  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley,  had  succeeded  in  divert- 
ing the  army  of  McDowell,  at  Fredericksburgh, 
from  uniting  with  that  of  McClellan.  To  render 
this  diversion  more  decided,  and  effectually  mask 
his  withdrawal  from  the  valley  at  the  proper 
time,  Jackson,  after  the  defeat  of  Fremont  and 
Shields,  was  reenforced  by  Whiting's  division, 
composed  of  Hood's  Texas  brigade  and  his  own, 
under  Colonel  Law,  from  Richmond,  and  that  of 
Lawton,  from  the  South.  The  intention  of  the 
enemy  seemed  to  be  to  attack  Richmond  by 
regular  approaches.  The  strength  of  his  left 
wing  rendered  a  direct  assault  injudicious  if  not 
impracticable.  It  was  therefore  determined  to 
construct  defensive  lines  so  as  to  enable  a  part 
of  the  army  to  defend  the  city,  and  leave  the 
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other  part  free  to  cross  the  Chickahominy  and 
operate  on  the  north  bank.  By  sweeping  down 
the  river  on  that  side,  and  threatening  his  com- 
munications with  York  River,  it  was  thought 
that  the  enemy  would  be  compelled  to  retreat  or 
give  battle  out  of  his  intrenchments.  The  plan 
was  submitted  to  his  Excellency  the  President, 
who  was  repeatedly  on  the  field  in  the  course  of 
its  execution.  While  preparations  were  in  prog- 
ress, a  cavalry  expedition,  under  General  Stuart, 
was  made  around  the  rear  of  the  Federal  army, 
to  ascertain  its  position  and  movements.  This 
was  executed  with  great  address  and  daring  by 
that  accomplished  officer.  As  soon  as  the  defen- 
sive works  were  sufficiently  advanced,  General 
Jackson  was  directed  to  move  rapidly  and  se- 
cretly from  the  valley,  so  as  to  arrive  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ashland  by  the  twenty-fourth  of 
June.  The  enemy  appeared  to  be  unaware  of 
our  purpose,  and  on  the  twenty-sixth  attacked 
General  Huger,  on  the  Williamsburgh  road,  with 
the  intention,  as  appeared  by  a  despatch  from 
General  McClellan,  of  securing  his  advance  to- 
ward Richmond.  The  effort  was  successfully 
resisted  and  our  line  maintained. 

BATTLE    OP   MECHANICSVILLE. 

According  to  the  general  order  of  battle,  a 
copy  of  which  is  annexed,  General  Jackson  was 
to  inarch  from  Ashland  on  the  twenty-fifth,  in 
the  direction  of  Slash  Church,  encamping  for  the 
night  west  of  the  Central  Railroad,  and  to  ad- 
vance at  three  a.m.  on  the  twenty-sixth,  and 
turn  Beaver  Dam.  A.  P.  Hill  was  to  cross  the 
Chickahominy  at  Meadow  Bridge,  when  Jack- 
son's advance  beyond  that  point  should  be 
known,  and  move  directly  upon  Mechanicsville. 
As  soon  as  the  Mechanicsville  bridge  should  be 
uncovered,  Longstreet  and  D.  H.  Hill  were  to 
cross,  the  latter  to  proceed  to  the  support  of 
Jackson,  and  the  former  to  that  of  A.  P.  Hill. 
The  four  commands  were  directed  to  sweep  down 
the  north  side  of  the  Chickahominy,  toward  the 
York  River  Railroad,  Jackson  on  the  left  and  in 
advance,  Longstreet  nearest  the  river  and  in  the 
rear.  Huger  and  Magruder  were  ordered  to  hold 
their  positions  against  any  assault  of  the  enemy, 
to  observe  his  movements,  and  follow  him  close- 
ly should  he  retreat.  General  Stuart,  with  the 
cavalry,  was  thrown  out  on  Jackson's  left,  to 
guard  his  flank,  and  give  notice  of  the  enemy's 
movements.  Brigadier-General  Pendleton  was 
directed  to  employ  the  reserve  artillery  so  as  to 
resist  any  approach  of  the  enemy  toward  Rich- 
mond, to  superintend  that  portion  of  it  posted 
to  aid  in  the  operations  on  the  north  bank,  and 
hold  the  remainder  ready  for  use  when  it  might 
be  required.  In  consequence  of  unavoidable  de- 
lays, the  whole  of  General  Jackson's  command 
did  not  arrive  at  Ashland  in  time  to  enable  him 
to  reach  the  point  designated  on  the  twenty-fifth. 
His  march  on  the  twenty-sixth  was  consequently 
longer  than  had  been  anticipated,  and  his  prog- 
ress being  also  retarded  by  the  enemy,  A.  P.  Hill 
did  not  begin  his  movement  until  three  p.m., 
when  he  crossed  the  river  and  advanced  upon 


Mechanicsville.  After  a  sharp  conflict,  he  drove 
the  enemy  from  his  intrenchments,  and  forced 
him  to  take  refuge  in  his  works,  on  the  left  bank 
of  Beaver  Dam,  about  a  mile  distant.  This  posi- 
tion was  a  strong  one,  the  banks  of  the  creek  in 
front  being  high  and  almost  perpendicular,  and 
the  approach  to  it  over  open  fields,  commanded 
by  the  fire  of  artillery  and  infantry  intrenched 
on  the  opposite  side.  The  difficulty  of  crossing 
the  stream  had  been  increased  by  felling  the 
woods  on  its  banks  and  destroying  the  bridges. 
Jackson  being  expected  to  pass  Beaver  Dam 
above,  and  turn  the  enemy's  right,  a  direct  at- 
tack was  not  made  by  General  Hill.  One  of  his 
regiments  on  the  left  of  his  line  crossed  the  creek 
to  communicate  with  Jackson,  and  remained  un- 
til after  dark,  when  it  was  withdrawn.  Long- 
street  and  D.  H.  Hill  crossed  the  Mechanicsville 
bridge  as  soon  as  it  was  uncovered  and  could  be 
repaired  ;  but  it  was  late  before  they  reached  the 
north  bank  of  the  Chickahominy.  D.  H.  Hill's 
leading  brigade,  under  Ripley,  advanced  to  the 
support  of  the  troops  engaged,  and  at  a  late  hour 
united  with  Pender's  brigade,  of  A.  P.  Hill's  di- 
vision, in  an  effort  to  turn  the  enemy's  left ;  but 
the  troops  were  unable,  in  the  growing  darkness, 
to  overcome  the  obstructions,  and  after  sustain- 
ing a  destructive  fire  of  musketry  and  artillery 
at  short-range,  were  withdrawn.  The  fire  was 
continued  until  about  nine  p.m.,  when  the  en- 
gagement ceased.  Our  troops  retained  the 
ground  on  the  right  bank,  from  which  the 
enemy  had  been  driven.  Ripley  was  relieved 
at  three  p.m.  on  the  twenty-seventh  by  two  of 
Longstreet' s  brigades,  which  were  subsequently 
reenforced.  In  expectation  of  Jackson's  arrival 
on  the  enemy's  right,  the  battle  was  renewed  at 
dawn,  and  continued  with  animation  for  about 
two  hours,  during  which  the  passage  of  the 
creek  was  attempted,  and  our  troops  forced  their 
way  to  its  banks,  where  their  progress  was  ar- 
rested by  the  nature  of  the  stream.  They  main- 
tained their  position,  while  preparations  were 
being  made  to  cross  at  another  point  nearer  the 
Chickahominy.  Before  they  were  completed, 
Jackson  crossed  Beaver  Dam  above,  and  the 
enemy  abandoned  his  intrenchments  and  retired 
rapidly  down  the  river,  destroying  a  great  deal 
of  property,  but  leaving  much  in  his  deserted 
camps. 

BATTLE     OF    THE     CHICKAHOMINY. 

After  repairing  the  bridges  over  Beaver  Dam, 
the  several  columns  resumed  their  march,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  as  prescribed  in  the  order. 
Jackson,  with  whom  D.  H.  Hill  had  united,  bore 
to  the  left  in  order  to  cut  off  reinforcements  to 
the  enemy,  or  intercept  his  retreat  in  that  direc- 
tion. Longstreet  and  A.  P.  Hill  moved  nearer 
the  Chickahominy.  Many  prisoners  were  tak<m 
in  their  progress,  and  the  conflagrations  of  wagons  v 
and  stores  marked  the  way  of  the  retreating  army. 

Longstreet  and  Hill  reached  the  vicinity  of 
New-Bridge  about  noon.  It  was  ascertained  that 
the  enemy  had  taken  a  position  behind  Powhite 
Creek,  prepared  to  dispute  our  progress.     He  oc- 
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cupied  a  range  of  hills,  with  his  right  resting  in 
the   vicinity   of  McGehee's  house,  and  his  left 
near  that  of  Dr.  Gaines,  on  a  wooded  bluff,  which 
rose  abruptly  from  a  deep  ravine.     The  ravine 
was  filled  with  sharp-shooters,  to  whom  its  banks 
gave  protection.     A  second  line  of  infantry  was 
stationed  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  behind  a  breast- 
work of  trees,  above  the  first.     A  third  occupied 
the  crest,  strengthened  with  rifle-trenches,  and 
crowned  with  artillery.     The  approach  to  this 
position  was  over  an  open  plain,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  wide,  commanded  by  this  triple  line  of 
fire,  and  swept  by  the  heavy  batteries  south  of 
the  Chickahominy.     In  front  of  his  centre  and 
right  the  ground  was  generally  open,  bounded 
on  the  side  of  our  approach  by  a  wood,  with  dense 
and   tangled   undergrowth,  and   traversed  by  a 
sluggish  stream,  which  converted  the  soil  into  a 
deep  morass.      The  woods  on  the  further  side  of 
the  swamp  were  occupied  by  sharp-shooters,  and 
trees  had  been  felled  to  increase  the  difficulty  of 
its  passage  and  detain  our  advancing  columns, 
under  the  fire  of  infantry,  massed  on  the  slopes 
of  the  opposite  hills,  and  of  their  batteries  on 
their  crests.     Pressing  on  toward  the  York  River 
Railroad,  A.  P.  Hill,  who  was  in  advance,  reached 
the  vicinity  of  New  Cold  Harbor  about  two  p.m., 
where  he  encountered  the  enemy.     He  immedi- 
ately formed  his  line  nearly  parallel  to  the  road 
leading  from  that  place  toward  McGehee's  house, 
and  soon  became  hotly  engaged.      The  arrival  of 
Jackson  on  our  left  was  momentarily  expected, 
and  it  was  supposed  that  his  approach  would  cause 
the  extension  of  the  enemy's  line  in  that  direc- 
tion.    Under  this  impression  Longstreet  was  held 
back   until   this   movement   should    commence. 
The  principal  part  of  the  Federal  army  was  now 


feint  must  be  converted  into  an  attack.     He  re- 
solved, with  characteristic  promptness,  to  carry 
the  heights  bj'  assault.     His  column  was  quickly 
formed  near  the  open  ground,  and  as  his  prepar- 
ations were  completed  Jackson  arrived,  and  his 
right  division,  that  of  Whiting,  took  position  on 
the  left  of  Longstreet.      At  the  same  time  D.  H. 
Hill  formed  on  our  extreme  left,  and  after  a  short 
but  bloody  conflict,  forced  his  way  through  the 
morass  and  obstructions,  and  drove  the  enemy 
from  the  woods  on  the  opposite  side.      Ewell  ad- 
vanced on  Hill's  right  and  engaged  the  enemy 
furiously.      The   first   and    fourth    brigades   of 
Jackson's   own   division    filled   the  interval  be- 
tween Ewell  and  A.  P.  Hill.      The  second  and 
third  were  sent  to  the  right.     The  arrival  of  these 
fresh  troops  enabled  A.  P.  Hill  to  withdraw  some 
of  his  brigades,  wearied  and  reduced  by  their 
long  and  arduous  conflict.      The  line  being  now 
complete,  a  general  advance  from  right  to  left  was 
ordered.     On  the  right  the  troops  moved  forward 
with  steadiness,  unchecked  by  the  terrible  fire 
from  the  triple  lines  of  infantry  on  the  hill,  and 
the  cannon  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  which 
burst  upon  them  as  they  emerged  upon  the  plain. 
The  dead  and  wounded  marked  the  way  of  their 
intrepid    advance;    the   brave   Texans   leading, 
closely  followed  by  their  no  less  daring  comrades. 
The  enemy  were  driven  from  the  ravine  to  the 
first  line  of  breastworks,  over  which  our  impetu- 
ous column  dashed  up  to  the  intrenchments  on 
the  crest.     These  were  quickly  stormed,  fourteen 
pieces  of  artillery  captured,  and  the  enemy  driven 
into  the  field  beyond.     Fresh  troops  came  to  his 
support,  and  he  endeavored  repeatedly  to  rally, 
but  in  vain.     He  was  forced  back  with  great 
slaughter  until   he   reached   the  woods  on  the 


on  the  north  side  of  the  Chickahominy.  Hill's  ]  banks  of  the  Chickahominy,  and  night  put  an 
single  division  met  this  large  force  with  the  im-  end  to  the  pursuit.  Long  lines  of  dead  and 
petuous  courage  for  which  that  officer  and  his   wounded  marked  each  stand  made  by  the  enemy 


troops  are  distinguished.  They  drove  the  enemy 
back  and  assailed  him  in  his  strong  position  on 
the  ridge.  The  battle  raged  fiercely,  and  with 
varying  fortune,  more  than  two  hours.  Three 
regiments  pierced  the  enemy's  line  and  forced 
their  way  to  the  crest  of  the  hill  on  his  left,  but 
were  compelled  to  fall  back  before  overwhelming 
numbers.  The  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  as- 
sisted by  the  fire  of  his  batteries  south  of  the 
Chickahominy,  which  played  incessantly  on  our 
columns,  as  they  pressed  through  the  difficulties 
that  obstructed  their  way,  caused  them  to  recoil. 
Though  most  of  the  men  had  never  been  under 
fire  until  the  day  before,  they  were  rallied,  and 
in  return  repelled  the  advance  of  the  enemy. 
Some  brigades  were  broken  ;  others  stubbornly 
maintained  their  positions;  but  it  became  appar- 
ent that  the  enemy  were  gradually  gaining 
ground.  The  attack  on  our  left  being  delayed 
by  the  length  of  Jackson's  march  and  the  ob- 
stacles he  encountered,  Longstreet  was  ordered 
to  make  a  diversion  in  Hill's  favor,  by  a  feint  on 
the  enemy's  left.  In  making  this  demonstration, 
the  great  strength  of  the  position  already  describ- 
ed was  discovered,  and  General  Longstreet  per- 
ceived that,  to  render  the  diversion  effectual,  the 


in  his  stubborn  resistance,  and  the  field  over 
which  he  retreated  was  strewn  with  the  slain. 
On  the  left  the  attack  was  no  less  vigorous  and 
successful.  D.  H.  Hill  charged  across  the  open 
ground  in  his  front,  one  of  his  regiments  having 
first  bravely  carried  a  battery  whose  fire  enfiladed 
his  advance.  Gallantly  supported  by  the  troops 
on  his  right,  who  pressed  forward  with  unfalter- 
ing resolution,  he  reached  the  crest  of  the  ridge, 
and  after  a  sanguinary  struggle,  broke  the  ene- 
my's line,  captured  several  of  his  batteries,  and 
drove  him  in  confusion  toward  the  Chickahominy, 
until  darkness  rendered  further  pursuit  impossi- 
ble. Our  troops  remained  in  undisturbed  posses- 
sion of  the  field  covered  with  the  Federal  dead 
and  wounded,  and  their  broken  forces  fled  to  the 
river  or  wandered  through  the  woods.  Owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  country,  the  cavalry  was 
unable  to  participate  in  the  general  engagement. 
It  rendered  valuable  services  in  guarding  Jack- 
son's flank,  and  took  a  large  number  of  prisoners. 
On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth  it  was  as- 
certained that  none  of  the  enemy  remained  in 
our  front  north  of  the  Chickahominy.  As  he 
might  yet  intend  to  give  battle  to  preserve  his 
communications,  the  Ninth  cavalry,  supported  by 
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Ewell's  division,  was  ordered  to  seize  the  York 
River  Railroad ;    and   General   Stuart,  with  his 
main  body,  to   cooperate.      When  the  cavalry 
reached  Dispatch  Station  the  enemy  retreated  to 
the  south  bank  of  the  river  and  burned  the  rail- 
road bridge.    Ewell,  coming  up  shortly  afterward, 
destroyed  a  portion  of  the  track.      During  the 
forenoon  columns  of  dust,  south  of  the  Chicka- 
homin}',  showed  that  the  Federal  army  was  in 
motion.      The  abandonment  of  the  railroad  and 
destruction  of  the  bridge  proved  that  no  further 
attempt  would  be  made  to  hold  that  line.     But 
from  the  position  it  occupied,  the  roads  which 
led  toward  James  River  would  also  enable  it  to 
reach  the  lower  bridges  over  the  Chickahominy, 
and  retreat  down  the  Peninsula.     In  the  latter 
event  it  was  necessary  that  our  troops  should 
continue  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  and, 
until  the  intention  of  General  McOlellan  was  dis- 
covered, it  was   deemed   injudicious  to  change 
their  disposition.     Ewell  was  therefore  ordered 
to   proceed   to   Bottom's   Bridge  to  guard  that 
point,  and  the  cavalry  to  watch  the.  bridges  be- 
low.    No  certain  indications  of  a  retreat  to  James 
River  were  discovered  by  our  forces  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Chickahominy,  and  late  in  the  after- 
noon the  enemy's  works  were  reported  to  be  fully 
manned.      The  strength  of  these   fortifications 
prevented  Generals  Huger  and  Magruder  from 
discovering  what  was  passing  in  their  front.     Be- 
low the  enemy's  works  the  country  was  densely 
wooded  and  intersected  by  impassable  swamps, 
at  once  concealing  his  movements  and  precluding 
reconnoissances  except  by  the  regular  roads,  all  of 
which  were  strongly  guarded.     The  bridges  over 
the  Chickahominy,  in  rear  of  the  enemy,  were 
destroyed,  and  their  reconstruction  impracticable 
in  the  presence  of  his  whole  army  and  powerful 
batteries.      We  were  therefore  compelled  to  wait 
until  his  purpose  should  be  developed.     Generals 
Huger  and  Magruder  were  again  directed  to  use 
the  utmost  vigilance  and  pursue  the  enemy  vigor- 
ously should  they  discover  that  he  was  retreat- 
ing.    During  the  afternoon  and  night  of  the  twen- 
ty-eighth the  signs  of  a  general  movement  were 
apparent,  and  no  indications  of  his  approach  to 
the  lower  bridges  of  the  Chickahominy  having 
been  discovered  by  the  pickets  in  observation  at 
those  points,  it  became  manifest   that  General 
McClellan  was  retreating  to  the  James  River. 

BATTLE    OF    SAVAGE    STATION. 

Early  on  the  twenty-ninth,  Longstreet  and  A. 
P.  Hill  were  ordered  to  recross  the  Chickahom- 
iny at  New-Bridge,  and  move  by  the  Darbytown 
to  the  Long  Bridge  road.  Major  R.  K.  Meade 
and  Lieutenant  S.  K.  Johnson,  of  the  engineers, 
attached  to  General  Longstreet' s  division,  who 
had  been  sent  to  reconnoitre,  found  about  sun- 
rise the  work  on  the  upper  extremity  of  the  ene- 
my's line  of  intrenchments  abandoned.  Gen- 
erals Huger  and  Magruder  were  immediately 
ordered  in  pursuit,  the  former  by  the  Charles 
City  road,  so  as  to  take  the  Federal  army  in 
flank ;  and  the  latter  by  the  Williamsburgh  road, 
to  attack  its  rear.     Jackson  was  directed  to  cross 


at  Grapevine  Bridge  and  move  down  the  south 
side  of  the  Chickahominy.     Magruder  and  Hu- 
ger found  the  whole  line  of  works  deserted,  and 
large  quantities  of  military  stores  of  every  de- 
scription abandoned  or  destroyed.     The  former 
reached   the  vicinity  of   Savage   Station,  about 
noon,  where  he  came  upon  the  rear-guard  of  the 
retreating  army.     Being  informed  that  the  ene- 
my was  advancing,  he  halted  and  sent  for  rein- 
forcements.    Two  brigades  of  Huger's  division 
was  ordered  to  his  support,  but  subsequently 
withdrawn,  it  being  apparent  that  the  force  in 
Magruder's  front  was  covering  the  retreat  of  the 
main  body.     Jackson's  route  led  to  the  flank 
and  rear  of  Savage  Station,  but  he  was  delayed 
by   the    necessity  of  reconstructing   Grapevine 
bridge.     Late  in  the  afternoon,  Magruder  attack- 
ed the  enemy  with  one  of  his  divisions  and  two 
regiments  of  another.     A  severe  action  ensued, 
and   continued  about  two  hours,   when  it  was 
terminated  by  night.     The  troops  displayed  great 
gallantry  and  inflicted  heavy  loss  upon  the  ene- 
my ;  but  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  and 
the  small  force  employed,  the  result  was  not  de- 
cisive, and  the  enemy  continued  his  retreat,  un- 
der cover  of  darkness,  leaving  several  hundred 
prisoners  with   his  dead   and  wounded    in    our 
hands.     At   Savage   Station   were   found   about 
two  thousand  five  hundred  men  in  hospital,  and 
a  large  amount  of   property.     Stores  of  much 
value  had  been  destroyed,  including  the  necessa- 
ry medical  supplies  for  the  sick  and  wounded. 
But  the  time  gained  enabled  the  retreating  col- 
umn to  cross  White  Oak  Swamp  without  inter- 
ruption, and  destroy  the  bridge. 

BATTLE     OF     FKAZIER's     FARM. 

Jackson  reached  Savage  Station  early  on  the 
thirtieth.  He  was  directed  to  pursue  the  enemy 
on  the  road  he  had  taken,  and  Magruder  to  fol- 
low Longstreet  by  the  Darbytown  road.  As 
Jackson  advanced,  he  captured  such  numbers 
of  prisoners,  and  collected  so  many  arms,  that 
two  regiments  had  to  be  detached  for  their  secu- 
rity. His  progress  was  arrested  at  White  Oak 
Swamp.  The  enemy  occupied  the  opposite  side, 
and  obstinately  resisted  the  reconstruction  of 
the  bridge.  Longstreet  and  A.  P.  Hill,  contin- 
uing their  advance  on  the  thirtieth,  soon  came 
upon  the  enemy,  strongly  posted  across  the 
Long  Bridge  road,  about  a  mile  from  its  inter- 
section with  the  Charles  City  road.  Huger's 
route  led  to  the  right  of  this  position  ;  Jackson's 
to  the  rear ;  and  the  arrival  of  their  commands 
was  awaited  to  begin  the  attack.  On  the  twen- 
ty-ninth, General  Holmes  had  crossed  from  the 
south  side  of  James  River  with  part  of  his  di- 
vision. On  the  thirtieth,  reenforced  by  General 
Wise  with  a  detachment  of  his  brigade,  he 
moved  down  the  river-road,  and  came  upon  the 
line  of  the  retreating  army  near  Malvern  Hill. 
Perceiving  indications  of  confusion,  General 
Holmes  was  ordered  to  open  upon  the  column 
with  artillery.  He  soon  discovered  that  a  nura 
ber  of  batteries,  advantageously  posted,  sup 
ported  by  an  infantry  force  superior  to  his  own, 
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and  assisted  by  the  fire  of  the  gunboats  in  James 
River,  guarded  this  part  of  the  line.  Magruder, 
who  had  reached  the  Darbytown  road,  was  or- 
dered to  reenforce  Holmes  ;  but  being  at  a  great- 
er distance  than  had  been  supposed,  he  did  not 
reach  the  position  of  the  latter  in  time  for  an  at- 
tack. Huger  reported  that  his  progress  was  ob- 
structed ;  but  about  four  p.m.,  firing  was  heard  in 
the  direction  of  the  Charles  City  road,  which  was 
supposed  to  indicate  his  approach.  Longstreet 
immediately  opened  with  one  of  his  batteries  to 
give  notice  of  his  presence.  This  brought  on 
the  engagement ;  but  Huger  not  coming  up,  and 
Jackson  having  been  unable  to  force  the  passage 
of  White  Oak  Swamp,  Longstreet  and  Hill  were 
without  the  expected  support.  The  superiority 
of  numbers  and  advantage  of  position  were  on 
the  side  of  the  enemy.  The  battle  raged  furi- 
ously until  nine  p.m.  ;  by  that  time  the.  enemy 
had  been  driven  with  great  slaughter  from  every 
position  but  one,  which  he  maintained  until  he 
was  enabled  to  withdraw  under  cover  of  dark- 
ness. At  the  close  of  the  struggle,  nearly  the 
entire  field  remained  in  our  possession,  covered 
with  the  enemy's  dead  and  wounded.  Many 
prisoners,  including  a  general  of  division,  were 
captured,  and  several  batteries,  with  some  thou- 
sands of  small-arms  taken.  Could  the  other 
commands  have  cooperated  in  the  action,  the  re- 
sult would  have  proved  most  disastrous  to  the 
enemy.  After  the  engagement,  Magruder  was 
recalled  to  relieve  the  troops  of  Longstreet  and 
Hill.  His  men,  much  fatigued  by  their  long, 
hot  march,  arrived  during  the  night. 

BATTLE     OF    MALVERN     HILL. 

Early  on  the  first  of  July,  Jackson  reached 
the  battle-field  of  the  previous  day,  having  suc- 
ceeded in  crossing  White  Oak  Swamp,  where  he 
captured  a  part  of  the  enemy's  artillery  and  a 
number  of  prisoners.  He  was  directed  to  con- 
tinue the  pursuit  down  the  Willis  Church  road, 
and  soon  found  the  enemy  occupying  a  high  range, 
extending  obliquely  across  the  road  in  front  of 
Malvern  Hill.  On  this  position  of  great  natural 
strength  he  had  concentrated  his  powerful  artil- 
lery, supported  by  masses  of  infantry,  partially 
protected  by  earth-works.  His  left  rested  near 
Crew's  house,  and  his  right  near  Binford's.  Im- 
mediately in  his  front  the  ground  was  open,  va- 
rying in  width  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile,  and 
sloping  gradually  from  the  crest,  was  completely 
swept  by  the  fire  of  his  infantry  and  artillery. 
To  reach  this  open  ground,  our  troops  had  to 
advance  through  a  broken  and  thickly  wooded 
country,  traversed  nearly  through  its  whole  ex- 
tent by  a  swamp  passable  at  but  few  places,  and 
difficult  at  those.  The  whole  was  within  range 
of  the  batteries  on  the  heights  and  the  gunboats 
in  the  river,  under  whose  incessant  fire  our 
movements  had  to  be  executed.  Jackson  form- 
ed his  line  with  Whiting's  division  on  his  left, 
and  D.  H.  Hill's  on  his  right,  one  of  Ewell's  bri- 
gades occupying  the  interval.  The  rest  of  Ewell's 
and  Jackson's  own  division  were  held  in  reserve. 
Magruder  was  directed  to  take  position  on  Jack- 


son's right ;  but  before  his  arrival,  two  of  Hu- 
ger's  brigades  came  up  and  were  placed  next  to 
Hill.  Magruder  subsequently  formed  on  the 
right  of  these  brigades,  which,  with  a  third  of 
Huger's,  were  placed  under  his  command.  Long- 
street  and  A.  P.  Hill  were  held  in  reserve,  and 
took  no  part  in  the  engagement.  Owing  to  ig- 
norance of  the  country,  the  dense  forests  imped- 
ing necessary  communications,  and  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  the  ground,  the  whole  line  was  not 
formed  until  a  late  hour  in  the  afternoon.  The 
obstacles  presented  by  the  woods  and  swamp 
made  it  impracticable  to  bring  up  a  sufficient 
amount  of  artillery  to  oppose  successfully  the 
extraordinary  force  of  that  arm  employed  by  the 
enemy,  while  the  field  itself  afforded  us  few  po- 
sitions favorable  for  its  use,  and  none  for  its 
proper  concentration.  Orders  were  issued  for  a 
general  advance  at  a  given  signal ;  but  the  causes 
referred  to  prevented  a  proper  concert  of  action 
among  the  troops.  D.  H.  Hill  pressed  forward 
across  the  open  field,  and  engaged  the  enemy 
gallantly,  breaking  and  driving  back  his  first 
line ;  but  a  simultaneous  advance  of  the  other 
troops  not  taking  place,  he  found  himself  unable 
to  maintain  the  ground  he  had  gained  against 
the  overwhelming  numbers  and  numerous  bat- 
teries of  the  enemy.  Jackson  sent  to  his  sup- 
port his  own  division  and  that  part  of  Ewell's 
which  was  in  reserve,  but  owing  to  the  increas- 
ing darkness  and  intricacy  of  the  forest  of  swamp, 
they  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  render  the  desired 
assistance.  Hill  was  therefore  compelled  to 
abandon  part  of  the  ground  he  had  gained,  after 
suffering  severe  loss,  and  inflicting  heavy  dam- 
age upon  the  enemy.  On  the  right,  the  attack 
was  gallantly  made  by  Huger's  and  Magruder's 
commands.  Two  brigades  of  the  former  com- 
menced the  action,  the  other  two  were  subse- 
quently sent  to  the  support  of  Magruder  and 
Hill.  Several  determined  efforts  were  made  to 
storm  the  hill  at  Crew's  house.  The  brigades 
advanced  bravely  across  the  open  field  raked  by 
the  fire  of  a  hundred  cannon  and  the  musketry 
of  large  bodies  of  infantry.  Some  were  broken 
and  gave  way ;  others  approached  close  to  the 
guns,  driving  back  the  infantry,  compelling  the 
advanced  batteries  to  retire  to  escape  capture, 
and  mingling  their  dead  with  those  of  the  enemy. 
For  want  of  concert  among  the  attacking  col- 
umns, their  assaults  were  too  weak  to  break  the 
Federal  line,  and,  after  struggling  gallantly,  sus- 
taining and  inflicting  great  loss,  they  were  com- 
pelled successively  to  retire.  Night  was  ap- 
proaching when  the  attack  began,  and  it  soon  be- 
came difficult  to  distinguish  friend  from  foe. 
The  firing  continued  until  after  nine  p.m.,  but  no 
decided  result  was  gained.  Part  of  the  troops 
were  withdrawn  to  their  original  positions,  oth- 
ers remained  on  the  open  field,  and  some  rested 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  batteries  they  had 
so  bravely  but  vainly  assailed.  The  general  con- 
duct of  the  troops  was  excellent ;  in  some  in- 
stances heroic.  The  lateness  of  the  hour  at 
which  the  attack  necessarily  began,  gave  the  en- 
emy the  full  advantage  of  his  superior  position, 
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and  augmented  the  natural   difficulties  of   our 


own. 


After  seizing  the  York  River  Railroad  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  June,  and  driving  the  enemy 
across  the  Chickahominy,  as  already  narrated, 
the  cavalry  under  General  Stuart  proceeded  down 
the  railroad  to  ascertain  if  there  was  any  move- 
ment of  the  enemy  in  that  direction.  He  en- 
countered but  little  opposition,  and  reached  the 
vicinity  of  the  White  House  on  the  twenty-ninth. 
On  his  approach  the  enemy  destroyed  the  greater 
part  of  the  immense  stores  accumulated  at  that 
depot,  and  retreated  toward  Fortress  Monroe. 
With  one  gun  and  some  dismounted  men,  Gen- 
eral Stuart  drove  off  a  gunboat  which  lay  near 
the  White  House,  and  rescued  a  large  amount  of 
property,  including  more  than  ten  thousand  stand 
of  small-arms,  partially  burned.  Leaving  one 
squadron  at  the  White  House,  in  compliance  with 
his  orders,  he  returned  to  guard  the  lower  bridges 
of  the  Chickahominy.  On  the  thirtieth  he  was 
directed  to  recross  and  cooperate  writh  General 
Jackson.  After  a  long  march  he  reached  the  rear 
of  the  enemy  at  Malvern  Hill  on  the  night  of  the 
first  of  July,  at  the  close  of  the  engagement. 
On  the  second  of  July  it  was  discovered  that  the 
enemy  had  withdrawn  during  the  night,  leaving 
the  ground  covered  with  his  dead  and  wounded, 
and  his  route  exhibiting  abundant  evidence  of 
precipitate  retreat.  The  pursuit  was  commenc- 
ed, General  Stuart  with  his  cavalry  in  the  ad- 
vance; but  a  violent  storm  which  prevailed 
throughout  the  day,  greatly  retarded  our  progress. 
The  enemy,  harassed  and  closely  followed  by  the 
cavalry,  succeeded  in  gaining  Westover,  on  the 
James  River,  and  the  protection  of  his  gunboats. 
He  immediately  began  to  fortify  his  position, 
which  was  one  of  great  natural  strength,  flanked 
on  each  side  by  a  creek,  and  the  approach  to  his 
front  commanded  by  the  heavy  guns  of  his  ship- 
>  ping  in  addition  to  those  mounted  in  his  intrench- 
ments.  It  was  deemed  inexpedient  to  attack 
him  ;  and  in  view  of  the  condition  of  our  troops, 
who  had  been  marching  and  fighting  almost  in- 
cessantly for  seven  days,  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances,  it  was  determined  to  withdraw  in 
order  to  afford  them  the  repose  of  which  they 
stood  so  much  in  need.  Several  days  were  spent 
in  collecting  arms  and  other  property  abandoned 
by  the  enemy ;  and  in  the  mean  time  some  artil- 
lery and  cavalry  were  sent  below  Westover  to 
annoy  his  transports.  On  the  eighth  of  July  the 
army  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  Richmond. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  Federal  army 
should  have  been  destroyed.  Its  escape  was  due 
to  the  causes  already  stated.  Prominent  among 
these  is  the  want  of  correct  and  timely  informa- 
tion. This  fact,  attributable  chiefly  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  country,  enabled  General  McClellan 
skilfully  to  conceal  his  retreat  and  to  add  much 
to  the  obstruction  with  which  nature  had  beset  the 
way  of  our  pursuing  columns.  But  regret  that 
more  was  not  accomplished  gives  way  to  grati- 
tude to  the  Sovereign  Ruler  of  the  universe  for 
the  results  achieved.  The  siege  of  Richmond 
was  raised,  and  the  object  of  a  campaign,  which 


had  been  prosecuted  after  months  of  preparation 
at  an  enormous  expenditure  of  men  and  money, 
completely  frustrated.  More  than  ten  thousand 
prisoners,  including  officers  of  rank,  fifty-two 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  upwards  of  thirty-five 
thousand  stand  of  small-arms  were  captured. 
The  stores  and  supplies  of  every  description 
which  fell  into  our  hands  were  great  in  amount 
and  value,  but  small  in  comparison  with  those 
destroyed  by  the  enemy.  His  losses  in  battle 
exceeded  our  own,  as  attested  by  the  thousands 
of  dead  and  wounded  left  on  every  field,  while 
his  subsequent  inaction  shows  in  what  condition 
the  survivors  reached  the  protection  to  which 
they  fled.  The  accompanying  tables  contain  the 
lists  of  our  casualties  in  the  series  of  engage- 
ments. Among  the  dead  will  be  found  many 
whose  names  will  ever  be  associated  with  the 
great  events  in  which  they  all  bore  so  honorable 
a  part.  For  these,  as  well  as  for  the  names  of 
their  no  less  distinguished  surviving  comrades 
who  earned  for  themselves  the  high  honor  of 
special  commendation,  when  all  so  well  dis- 
charged their  duty,  reference  must  necessarily 
be  made  to  the  accompanying  reports.  But  I 
cannot  forbear  expressing  my  admiration  of  the 
noble  qualities  displayed,  with  rare  exceptions, 
by  officers  and  men  under  circumstances  which 
demanded  the  exercise  of  every  soldierly  virtue. 
To  the  officers  commanding  divisions  and  brigades 
belongs  the  credit  for  the  management  of  their 
troops  in  action.  The  extent  of  the  fields  of 
battle,  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  the  dense- 
ness  of  the  forests,  rendered  more  than  general 
directions  impracticable.  To  the  officers  of  my 
staff  I  am  indebted  for  constant  aid  during  the 
entire  period.  Colonels  Chilton  and  Long,  Ma- 
jors Taylor,  Venable,  Talcott,  and  Marshall,  and 
Captain  Mason,  were  continuously  with  me  in 
the  field.  General  Pendleton,  Chief  of  Artillery ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Corley,  Chief  Quartermaster  ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Cole,  Chief  Commissary ;  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Alexander,  Chief  of  Ordnance  ; 
Surgeon  Guild,  Medical  Director ;  Colonel  Lay 
and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Harvie,  Inspectors-Gen- 
eral ;  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Stevens,  Chief  En- 
gineer, attended  unceasingly  to  their  several  de- 
partments. To  the  whole  medical  corps  of  the 
army  I  return  my  thanks  for  the  care  and  atten- 
tion bestowed  on  the  wounded. 

OPERATIONS   OF   THE  ARMY   FROM  RICHMOND   TO  AND 
INCLUDING   THE    BATTLE    OF   CEDAR   RUN. 

After  the  retreat  of  General  McClellan  to 
Westover  his  army  remained  inactive  for  about 
a  month.  His  front  was  closely  watched  by  a 
brigade  of  cavalry,  and  preparations  made  to  re- 
sist a  renewal  of  his  attempt  upon  Richmond 
from  his  new  base. 

In  the  mean  time  another  Federal  army  under 
Major-General  Pope  advanced  southward  from 
Washington  and  crossed  the  Rappahannock  as  if 
to  seize  Gordonsville  and  move  thence  upon  Rich- 
mond. The  enemy  also  appeared  in  force  at 
Fredericksburgh  and  threatened  the  railroad  from 
Gordonsville  to  Richmond,  apparently  for  the 
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purpose  of  cooperating  with  the  movements   of 
General  Pope. 

To  meet  the  advance  of  the  latter,  and  restrain 
as  far  as  possible  the  atrocities  which  he  threat- 
ened to  perpetrate  upon  our  defenceless  citizens, 
General  Jackson,  with  his  own  and  Ewell's  di- 
vision, was  ordered  to  proceed  toward  Gordons- 
villc  on  the.  thirteenth  of  July.     Upon  reaching 
that  vicinity  he  ascertained  that  the  force  under 
General  Pope  was  superior  to  his  own,  but  the 
uncertainty  that  then  surrounded  the  designs  of 
General  McClellan,  rendered  it  inexpedient  to  re- 
enforce  him  from  the  army  at  Richmond.     He 
was  directed  to  observe  the  enemy's  movements 
closely,  to  avail  himself  of  any  opportunity  to 
attack  that  might  arise,  and  assistance  was  prom- 
ised should  the  progress  of  General  Pope  put  it 
in  our  power  to  strike  an  effectual  blow,  without 
withdrawing  the  troops  too  long  from  the  defence 
of  the  capital.  The  enemy  at  Westover  continuing 
to  manifest  no  intention  of  resuming  active  oper- 
ations, and  General  Pope's  advance  having  reach- 
ed the  Rapidan,  General  A.  P.  Hill,  with  his  di- 
vision,   was  ordered  on  the  twenty-seventh   of 
July  to  join  General  Jackson.     At  the  same  time 
in  order  to  keep  McClellan  stationary,  or,  if  pos- 
sible, to  cause  him  to  withdraw,  General  D.  H. 
Hill,  commanding  south  of  James  River,  was  di- 
rected to  threaten  his  communications  by  seizing 
favorable  positions  below  Westover,  from  which 
to  attack  the  transports  in  the  river.     That  officer 
selected  Coggin's  Point,  opposite  Westover,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  expedition  was  committed  to 
Brigadier-General  French. 

On  the  night  of  the  thirty-first  General  French, 
accompanied  by  Brigadier-General  Pendleton, 
Chief  of  Artillery,  placed  forty-three  guns  in  posi- 
tion within  range  of  the  enemy's  shipping  in  the 
river,  and  of  the  camps  on  the  north  side,  upon 
both  of  which  fire  was  opened,  causing  conster- 
nation and  inflicting  serious  damage.  The  guns 
were  withdrawn  before  daybreak,  with  the  loss 
of  one  killed  and  two  wounded  by  the  gunboats 
and  batteries  of  the  enemy ;  this  attack  caused 
General  McClellan  to  send  a  strong  force  to  the 
south  bank  of  the  river  which  intrenched  itself 
on  Coggin's  Point. 

In  the  latter  part  of  July,  the  enemy's  cavalry 
from  Fredericksburgh  attempted  to  cut  Jackson's 
communications  by  destroying  the  Central  Rail- 
road at  Beaver  Dam.  This  force  did  no  serious 
damage ;  but  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  the 
attempt,  and  to  ascertain  the  strength  and  de- 
signs of  the  enemy,  General  Stuart  was  directed 
to  proceed  from  Hanover  Court-House,  where 
he  was  posted,  toward  Fredericksburgh.  His 
progress  was  delayed  by  high-water  until  the 
fourth  of  August,  when  he  advanced,  with  Fitz- 
Hugh  Lee's  brigade  and  the  Stuart  horse  artil- 
lery, upon  Port  Royal.  Arriving  at  that  place 
on  the  fifth,  without  opposition,  he  proceeded  in 
the  direction  of  Fredericksburgh,  and  the  next 
day  came  into  the  telegraph  road  at  Massaponax 
Church,  just  after  two  brigades  of  the  enemy  had 
passed  that  point  on  the  way  to  the  Central  Rail- 
road.    His  vigorous  attack  caused  the  expedition 
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to  return  in  haste  to  Fredericksburgh,  and  Gen- 
eral Stuart  retired  with  the  loss  of  only  two  men, 
bringing  off  eighty-five  prisoners  and  a  number 
of  horses,  wagons,  and  arms.  No  further  at- 
tempt was  made  upon  the  railroad. 

On  the  fifth  of  August  our  cavalry  reported 
that  the  enemy  had  advanced  in  large  force  from 
Westover  to  Malvern  Hill,  and  the  next  day  the 
divisions  of  General  Longstreet  and  McLaws,  and 
that  commanded  by  General  Ripley,  were  moved 
down  to  the  Long  Bridge  road.  The  enemy  was 
found  occupying  the  ground  on  which  the  action 
of  July  first  was  fought,  and  seemed  ready  to 
deliver  battle  in  as  great  force  as  on  that  day. 
McLaws's  and  Ripley's  divisions,  reenforced  by 
D.  R.  Jones's  division,  formed  our  left,  Longstreet 
the  right.  The  heat  was  intense,  and  the  prog- 
ress of  the  troops  necessarily  slow.  Before  the 
road  was  cleared  of  the  enemy's  pickets  and  the 
line  of  battle  disclosed,  the  sun  had  almost  set. 
Orders  were  given  for  our  left  wing  to  advance 
to  Willis's  Church,  threatening  the  communica- 
tion with  Westover  by  extending  well  to  the 
left,  while  two  brigades  of  Longstreet's  division 
were  directed  to  advance  upon  Malvern  Hill  and 
drive  in  the  enemy  on  Curls  Neck.  The  latter 
operation  was  handsomely  executed  by  General 
Evans,  with  his  own  and  Cobb's  brigade,  forcing 
the  enemy  back  to  his  guns  on  Malvern  Hill. 
The  next  morning,  upon  advancing,  it  was  found 
that  he  had  withdrawn  during  the  night  and  re- 
tired to  Westover.  Our  pickets  were  reestab- 
lished, and  the  troops  returned  to  their  former 
positions. 

This  expedition,  which  was  the  last  undertaken 
by  General  McClellan  on  James  River,  was  at- 
tended with  small  loss  on  either  side.  General 
Hampton,  with  his  brigade  of  cavalry,  kept  the 
enemy  closely  confined  within  his  lines  until  his 
final  withdrawal. 

BATTLE   OF   CEDAR    RUN. 

While  the  main  body  of  the  army  awaited  the 
development  of  McClellan's  intentions,  General 
Jackson,  reenforced  by  A.  P.  Hill,  determined 
to  assume  the  offensive  against  General  Pope, 
whose  army,  still  superior  in  numbers,  lay  north 
of  the  Rapidan. 

On  the  second  of  August,  Colonel  (now  Briga- 
dier-General) W.  E.  Jones,  with  the  Seventh 
Virginia  cavalry,  of  Robertson's  brigade,  was 
sent  to  take  charge  of  the  outposts  on  the  Rapi- 
dan. Arriving  near  Orange  Court-House,  he 
found  it  occupied  by  a  large  cavalry  force,  which, 
by  a  bold  and  vigorous  charge,  he  drove  from 
the  town.  The  enemy  rallied,  and  Colonel  Jones 
was  in  turn  compelled  to  fall  back  before  supe- 
rior numbers  to  the  place  where  the  engagement 
began.     The  enemy  soon  after  withdrew. 

Learning  that  only  a  portion  of  General  Pope's 
army  was  at  Culpeper  Court-House,  General 
Jackson  resolved  to  attack  it  before  the  arrival 
of  the  remainder,  and,  on  the  seventh  August, 
moved  from  Gordonsville  for  that  purpose.  The 
next  day  the  Federal  cavalry  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Rapidan  was  driven  back  by  General 
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Robertson,  and  on  the  ninth,  Jackson's  command 
arrived  within  eight  miles  of  Culpeper  Court- 
House,  when  the  enemy  was  found  near  Cedar 
Run,  a  short  distance  north-west  of  Slaughter's 
Mountain.  Early's  brigade,  of  Ewell's  division, 
was  thrown  forward  on  the  road  to  Culpeper 
Court-IIouse.  The  remaining  two  brigades,  those 
of  Trimble  and  Hays,  the  latter  under  Colonel 
Forno,  diverging  to  the  right,  took  position  on 
the  western  slope  of  Slaughter's  Mountain. 
Jackson's  own  division,  under  Brigaflier- General 
"Wilder,  was  placed  on  the  left  of  the  road — 
Campbell's  brigade,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Garnett 
commanding,  being  on  the  left ;  Taliaferro's  par- 
allel to  the  road,  supporting  the  batteries ;  and 
Winder's  own  brigade,  under  Colonel  Roland,  in 
reserve.  Lawton's  brigade,  having  been  detached 
by  General  Jackson  to  guard  the  train,  was  pre- 
vented from  taking  part  in  the  engagement.  The 
battle  opened  with  a  fierce  fire  of  artillery,  which 
continued  for  about  two  hours,  during  which 
Brigadier-General  Charles  S.  Winder,  while  di- 
recting the  movements  of  his  batteries,  received 
a  wound,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  expired  in 
a  few  hours.  I  can  add  nothing  to  the  well-de- 
served tribute  paid  to  the  courage,  capacity,  and 
conspicuous  merit  of  this  lamented  officer  by 
General  Jackson,  in  whose  brilliant  campaign  in 
the  Valley  and  on  the  Chickahominy  he  bore  a 
distinguished  part. 

The  enemy's  infantry  advanced  about  five 
o'clock  p.m.,  and  attacked  General  Early  in  front, 
while  another  body,  concealed  by  the  inequality 
of  the  ground,  moved  upon  his  right.  Thomas's 
brigade,  of  A.  P.  Hill's  division,  which  had  now 
arrived,  was  sent  to  his  support,  and  the  contest 
soon  became  animated. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  main  body  of  the  Fede- 
ral infantry,  under  cover  of  a  wood  and  the  un- 
dulations of  the  field,  gained  the  left  of  Jackson's 
division,  now  commanded  by  Brigadier-General 
Taliaferro,  and  poured  a  destructive  fire  into  its 
flank  and  rear.  Campbell's  brigade  fell  back  in 
confusion,  exposing  the  flank  of  Taliaferro's, 
which  also  gave  way,  as  did  the  left  of  Early's. 
The  rest  of  his  brigade,  however,  firmly  held  its 
ground. 

Winder's  brigade,  with  Branch's,  of  A.  P. 
Hill's  division,  on  its  right,  advanced  promptty 
to  the  support  of  Jackson's  division,  and  after  a 
sanguinary  struggle  the  enemy  was  repulsed 
with  loss.  Pender's  and  Archer's  brigades,  also 
of  Hill's  division,  came  up  on  the  left  of  Winder's, 
and,  by  a  general  charge,  the  enemy  was  driven 
back  in  confusion,  leaving  the  ground  covered 
with  his  dead  and  wounded.  General  Ewell, 
with  the  two  brigades  on  the  extreme  right,  had 
been  prevented  from  advancing  by  the  fire  of  our 
own  artillery,  which  swept  his  approach  to  the 
enemy's  left.  This  obstacle  being  now  removed, 
he  pressed  forward,  under  a  hot  fire,  and  came 
gallantly  into  action.  Repulsed  and  vigorously 
followed  on  our  left  and  centre,  and  now  hotly 
pressed  on  our  right,  the  enemy  gave  way,  and 
his  whole  line  was  soon  in  full  retreat.  Night 
had  now  set  in,  but  General  Jackson,  desiring  to 


enter  Culpeper  Court-House  before  morning,  de- 
termined to  pursue.  Hill's  division  led  the  ad- 
vance, but,  owing  to  the  darkness,  it  was  com- 
pelled to  move  slowly  and  with  caution. 

The  enemy  was  found  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  rear  of  the  field  of  battle,  and  information  was 
received  that  reinforcements  had  arrived.  Gen- 
eral Jackson  therefore  halted  for  the  night,  and 
the  next  day,  becoming  satisfied  that  the  enemy's 
strength  had  been  so  largely  increased  as  to  ren- 
der a  further  advance  on  his  part  imprudent,  he 
sent  his  wounded  to  the  rear,  and  proceeded  to 
bury  the  dead  and  collect  the  arms  from  the  bat- 
tle-field. 

On  the  eleventh,  the  enemy  asked  and  received 
permission  to  bury  those  of  his  dead  not  already 
interred.  General  Jackson  remained  in  position 
during  the  day,  and  at  night  returned  to  the 
vicinity  of  Gordonsville.  In  this  engagement, 
four  hundred  prisoners,  including  a  brigadier- 
general,  were  captured,  and  five  thousand  three 
hundred  stand  of  small-arms,  one  piece  of  artil- 
lery, several  caissons,  and  three  colors  fell  into 
our  hands. 

Our  casualties  will  appear  from  the  report  of 
the  medical  director. 

For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  action,  re- 
ference must  be  made  to  the  clear  account  of 
General  Jackson,  herewith  transmitted,  and  the 
accompanying  report  of  his  officers.  The  con- 
duct of  his  troops  is  commended  in  terms  of 
well  deserved  praise,  by  their  distinguished  lead- 
er, and  the  success  achieved  was  worthy  of  the 
skilful  management  and  bold  and  vigorous  exe- 
cution of  the  entire  enterprise. 

CAMPAIGN  IN  NORTHERN  VIRGINIA,  FROM  THE  BAT- 
TLE OF  CEDAR  RUN  TO  THE  BATTLE  OF  OX  HILL, 
INCLUSIVE. 

The  victory  at  Cedar  Run  effectually  checked 
the  progress  of  the  enemy  for  the  time ;  but  it 
soon  became  apparent  that  his  army  was  being 
largely  increased.  The  corps  of  Major-General 
Burnside,  from  North-Carolina,  which  had  reach- 
ed Fredericksburgh,  was  reported  to  have  moved 
up  the  Rappahannock  a  few  days  after  the  bat- 
tle to  unite  with  General  Pope,  and  a  part  of 
General  McClellan's  army  was  believed  to  have 
left  Westover  for  the  same  purpose.  It  therefore 
seemed  that  active  operations  on  the  James  were 
no  longer  contemplated,  and  that  the  most  ef- 
fectual way  to  relieve  Richmond  from  any  danger 
of  attack  from  that  quarter,  would  be  to  reen- 
force  General  Jackson,  and  advance  upon  Gen- 
eral Pope.  Accordingly,  on  the  thirteenth  Au- 
gust, Major-General  Longstreet,  with  his  division, 
and  two  brigades  under  General  Hood,  were  or- 
dered to  proceed  to  Gordonsville.  At  the  same 
time,  General  Stuart  was  directed  to  move  with 
the  main  body  of  his  cavalry  to  that  point,  leav- 
ing a  sufficient  force  to  observe  the  enemy  still 
remaining  in  Fredericksburgh,  and  to  guard  the 
railroad.  General  R.  H.  Anderson  was  also  di- 
rected to  leave  his  position  on  James  River,  and 
follow  Longstreet.  On  the  sixteenth,  the  troops 
began  to  remove  from  the  vicinity  of  Gordons- 
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ville  toward  the  Rapidan ;  on  the  north  side  of 
which,  extending   along  the   Orange  and  Alex- 
andria Railroad,   in  the  direction    of   Culpeper 
Court-House,  the  Federal  army  lay  in  great  force. 
It  was  determined,  with  the  cavalry,  to  destroy 
the  railroad  bridge  over   the  Rappahannock  in 
rear  of  the  enemy,  while  Longstreet  and  Jack- 
son crossed  the  Rapidan  and  attacked  his  left 
flank.     The  movement  so  explained  in  the  ac- 
companying order  was  appointed  for  the  eigh- 
teenth of  August ;  but  the  necessary  preparations 
not  having  been  completed,  its  execution  was 
postponed  to  the  twentieth.     In  the  interval,  the 
enemy  being    apprised   of  our    design,  hastily 
retreated   beyond  the  Rappahannock.     General 
Longstreet  crossed  the  Rapidan  at  Raccoon  Ford, 
and  preceded  by  Fitz-Hugh  Lee's  cavalry  brigade, 
arrived  early  in  the  afternoon  near  Kelly's  Ford, 
on  the  Rappahannock,  where  Lee  had  a  sharp 
and  successful  skirmish  with  the  rear-guard  of 
the  enemy,  who  held  the  north  side  of  the  river 
in  strong  force.     Jackson  passed  the  Rapidan  at 
Somerville  Ford,  and  moved  toward  Brandy  Sta- 
tion.    Robertson's  brigade  of  cavalry  was  en- 
countered, which  was  gallantly  attacked  and  driv- 
en across  the  Rappahannock  by  Robertson's  com- 
mand.    General   Jackson  halted  for  the   night 
near  Stevensburgh,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-first,  moved  upon  Beverly's  Ford  on  the 
Rappahannock.     The  Fifth  Virginia  cavalry,  un- 
der Colonel  Rosser,  was  sent  forward  by  General 
Stuart  to  seize  the  north  bank  of  the  river  at 
this  point,  and  gallantly  accomplished  the  object, 
capturing  a  number  of  prisoners  and  arms.  Gen- 
eral Stuart  subsequently  arrived,  and  being  fur- 
nished by  General  Jackson  with  a  section  of  ar- 
tillery, maintained  his  position  for  several  hours, 
skirmishing  warmly  with  the  enemy.     General 
Robertson,    who   had   crossed   the   river   above 
Beverly's  Ford,  reported  that  the  enemy  was  ad- 
vancing in  large  force  upon  the  position  held  by 
General  Stuart ;  and  as  it  had  been  determined 
in  the  mean  time  not  to  attempt  the  passage  of 
the  river  at  that  point  with  the  army,  that  officer 
withdrew  to  the  south  side.     The  enemy  soon 
afterward  appeared  in  great  strength  on  the  op- 
posite bank,  and  an  animated  fire  was  kept  up 
during  the  rest  of  the  day  between  his  artillery 
and  the  batteries  attached  to  Jackson's  leading 
division,  under  Brigadier-General  Taliaferro. 

As  our  positions  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Rappahannock  were  commanded  by  those  of  the 
enemy,  who  guarded  all  the  fords,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  seek  a  more  favorable  place  to  cross, 
higher  up  the  river,  and  thus  gain  the  enemy's 
right.  Accordingly,  General  Longstreet  was  di- 
rected to  leave  Kelly's  Ford  on  the  twenty-first, 
and  take  the  position  in  front  of  the  enemy  in 
the  vicinity  of  Beverly's  Ford,  and  the  Orange 
and  Alexandria  Railroad  bridge,  then  held  by 
Jackson,  in  order  to  mask  the  movement  of  the 
latter,  who  was  instructed  to  ascend  the  river. 
On  the  twenty-second,  Jackson  crossed  Hazel 
River  at  Welford's  Mill,  and  proceeded  up  the 
Rappahannock,  leaving  Trimble's  brigade  near 
Freeman's  Ford  to  protect  his  trains.      In  the 


afternoon,  Longstreet   sent   General  Hood  with 
his   own  and  Whiting's  brigade,  under  Colonel 
Law,  to  relieve  Trimble.     Hood  had  just  reached 
the  position,  when  he  and  Trimble  were  attacked 
by  a  considerable  force,    which  had  crossed  at 
Freeman's  Ford.     After  a  short  but  spirited  en- 
gagement, the   enemy   was   driven  precipitately 
over  the  river  with  heavy  loss.     General  Jackson 
arrived  at  the  Warrenton  Springs  Ford  in  the 
afternoon,  and  immediately  began    to  cross  his 
troops  to  the  north  side,  occupying  the  springs 
and  the  adjacent  heights.     He  was  interrupted 
by  a  heavy  rain,  which  caused  the  river  to  rise 
so  rapidly  that  the  ford  soon  became  impassable 
for  infantry  and  artillery.     Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  was   deemed  advisable  to  withdraw 
the  troops  who  had  reached  the  opposite  side, 
and    they   recrossed   during   the   night   of    the 
twenty-third,  on  a  temporary  bridge  constructed 
for  the  purpose.     General  Stuart,  who  had  been 
directed  to  cut  the  railroad  in  the  rear  of  General 
Pope's  army,  crossed  the  Rappahannock  on  the 
morning  of  the  twenty-second,  about  six  miles 
above  the  springs,  with  parts  of  Lee's  and  Rob- 
ertson's brigade.     Passing  through  Warrenton, 
he  reached  Catlett's  Station   at  night,  but  was 
prevented  from    destroying   the  railroad  bridge 
at   that  point,  by  the  same  storm  that  had  ar- 
rested Jackson's  movements.     He  captured  more 
than  three  hundred  prisoners,  including  a  num- 
ber of  officers.     Becoming  apprehensive  of  the 
effect  of  the  rain  upon  the  streams  which  sep- 
arated him  from  the  main  body  of  the  army, 
he  retired,  after  firing  the  enemy's  camp,  and  re- 
crossed  the  Rappahannock  at  Warrenton  Springs. 
On  the  twenty- third,  General  Longstreet  directed 
Colonel  Walton,  with  part  of  the  Washington 
artillery  and  other  batteries  of  his  command,  to 
drive  back  a  force  of  the  enemy  that  had  crossed 
to  the  south  bank  of  the  Rappahannock,  near 
the  railroad  bridge,  upon  the  withdrawal  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson  on  the   previous   day.      Fire  was 
opened  about  sunrise,  and  continued  with  great 
vigor  for  several  hours,  the  enemy  being  com- 
pelled  to   withdraw   with   loss.      Some   of  the 
batteries  of   Colonel  S.  D.  Lee's  battalion  were 
ordered  to  aid   those  of   Colonel  Walton,  and, 
under  their  united  fire,  the  enemy  was  forced  to 
abandon  his  position  on  -the  north  side  of  the 
river,  burning,  in  his  retreat,  the  railroad  bridge 
and  the  neighboring  dwellings.     The  rise  of  the 
river  rendering  the  lower  fords  impassable,  en- 
abled the  enemy  to  concentrate  his  main  body 
opposite  General  Jackson,  and  on  the  twenty- 
fourth,  Longstreet  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  his 
support.      Although   retarded   by   the    swollen 
condition  of  Hazel  River  and  other  tributaries 
of  the  Rappahannock,  he   reached  JefFersonton 
in  the  afternoon.     General  Jackson's  command 
lay  between  that  place  and  the  Springs  ford,  and 
a  warm  cannonade  was  progressing  between  the 
batteries  of  A.  P.  Hill's  division  and  those  of  the 
enumy.     The  enemy  was  massed  between  War- 
renton and  the  Springs,  and  guarded  the  fords 
of  the  Rappahannock  as  far  above  as  Waterloo. 
The  army  of  General  McClellan  had  left  West- 
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over,  part  of  which  had  already  marched  to  join 
General  Pope,  and  it  was  reported  that  the  rest 
would  soon  follow.  The  captured  correspond- 
ence of  General  Pope  confirmed  this  information, 
and  also  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  army  of  General  Cox  had  been  withdrawn 
from  the  Kanawha  Valley  for  the  same  purpose. 
Two  brigades  of  D.  H.  Hill's  division,  under 
General  Ripley,  had  already  been  ordered  from 
Richmond,  and  the  remainder,  under  D.  H.  Hill 
in  person,  with  the  division  of  General  McLaws, 
two  brigades  under  General  Walker,  and  Hamp- 
ton's cavalry  brigade,  were  now  directed  to  join 
this  army,  and  were  approaching.  In  pursuance 
of  the  plan  of  operations  determined  upon,  Jack- 
son was  directed,  on  the  twenty-fifth,  to  cross 
above  Waterloo,  and  move  around  the  enemy's 
right,  so  as  to  strike  the  Alexandria  and  Orange 
Railroad  in  his  rear.  Longstreet,  in  the  mean 
time,  was  to  divert  his  attention  by  threatening 
him  in  front,  and  to  follow  Jackson  as  soon  as 
the  latter  should  be  sufficiently  advanced. 

BATTLE    OF    MANASSAS. 

General  Jackson  crossed  the  Rappahannock  at 
Kinson's  Mill,  about  four  miles  above  Waterloo, 
and  passing  through  Orlean,  encamped  on  the 
night  of  the  twenty-fifth  near  Salem,  after  a  long 
and  fatiguing  march.  The  next  morning,  con- 
tinuing his  route  with  his  accustomed  vigor  and 
celerity,  he  passed  the  Bull  Run  Mountains  at 
Thoroughfare  Gap,  and  proceeding  by  way  of 
Gainesville,  reached  the  railroad  at  Bristoe  Sta- 
tion after  sunset.  At  Gainesville  he  was  joined 
by  General  Stuart,  with  the  brigades  of  Robert- 
son and  Fitz-Hugh  Lee,  who  continued  with  him 
during  the  rest  of  his  operations,  vigilantly  and 
effectually  guarding  both  his  flanks. 

General  Jackson  was  now  between  the  large 
army  of  General  Pope  and  the  Federal  capital. 
Thus  far  no  considerable  force  of  the  enemy  had 
been  encountered,  and  he  did  not  appear  to  be 
aware  of  his  situation.  Upon  arriving  at  Bristoe, 
the  greater  part  of  the  guard  at  that  point  fled  ; 
two  trains  of  cars  coming  from  the  direction  of 
Warren  ton  were  captured,  and  a  few  prisoners 
were  taken.  Notwithstanding  the  darkness  of 
the  night  and  the  long  and  arduous  march  of 
the  day,  General  Jackson  determined  to  lose  no 
time  in  capturing  the  depot  of  the  enemy  at  Ma- 
nassas Junction,  about  seven  miles  distant,  on 
the  road  to  Alexandria.  General  Trimble  volun- 
teered to  proceed  at  once  to  that  place,  with  the 
Twenty-first  North-Carolina  and  the  Twenty- 
first  Georgia  regiments.  The  offer  was  accepted, 
and  to  render  success  more  certain,  General 
Jackson  directed  General  Stuart  to  accompany 
the  expedition  with  part  of  his  cavalry,  and,  as 
ranking  officer,  to  assume  the  command.  Upon 
arriving  near  the  junction,  General  Stuart  sent 
Colonel  Wickham,  with  his  regiment,  the  Fourth 
Virginia  cavalry,  to  get  in  rear  of  the  enemy,  who 
opened  with  musketry  and  artillery  upon  eur 
troops  as  they  approached.  The  darkness  of  the 
night  and  ignorance  of  the  enemy's  numbers  and 
position  made  it  necessary  to  move  cautiously ; 


but  about  midnight  the  place  was  taken  with  lit- 
tle difficulty,  those  that  defended  it  being  cap- 
tured or  dispersed.  Eight  pieces  of  artillery,  with 
their  horses,  ammunition,  and  equipments,  were 
taken  ;  more  than  three  hundred  prisoners,  one 
hundred  and  seventy  horses,  besides  those  belong- 
ing to  the  artillery,  two  hundred  new  tents,  and 
immense  quantities  of  commissary  and  quarter- 
master's stores  fell  into  our  hands.  General  Jack- 
son left  Ewell's  division,  with  the  Fifth  Virginia 
cavalry,  under  Colonel  Rosser,  at  Bristoe  Sta- 
tion, and  with  the  rest  of  his  command  proceed- 
ed to  the  junction,  where  he  arrived  early  in  the 
morning.  Soon  afterward  a  considerable  force 
of  the  enemy,  under  Brigadier-General  Taylor, 
approached  from  the  direction  of  Alexandria, 
and  pushed  forward  boldly  to  recapture  the 
stores  that  had  been  lost.  After  a  sharp  en- 
gagement, the  enemy  was  routed  and  driven 
back,  leaving  his  killed  and  wounded  on  the 
field,  General  Taylor  himself  being  mortally 
wounded  during  the  pursuit.  The  troops  re- 
mained at  Manassas  Junction  during  the  rest  of 
the  day,  supplying  themselves  with  every  thing 
they  required  from  the  captured  stores.  In  the 
afternoon-  the  enemy  advanced  upon  General 
Ewell  at  Bristoe,  from  the  direction  of  Warren- 
ton  Junction.  They  were  attacked  by  three  re- 
giments and  the  batteries  of  Ewell's  division,  and 
two  columns,  of  not  less  than  a  brigade  each, 
were  broken  and  repulsed.  Their  places  were 
soon  supplied  by  fresh  troops,  and  it  was  appar- 
ent that  the  Federal  commander  had  now  be- 
come aware  of  the  situation  of  affairs,  and  had 
turned  upon  General  Jackson  with  his  whole 
force.  In  pursuance  of  instructions  to  that  ef- 
fect, General  Ewell,  upon  perceiving  the  strength 
of  the  enemy,  withdrew  his  command,  part  of 
which  was  at  the  time  engaged,  and  rejoined 
General  Jackson  at  Manassas  Junction,  having 
first  destroyed  the  railroad  bridge  over  Broad 
Run.  The  enemy  halted  at  Bristoe.  General 
Jackson's  force  being  much  inferior  to  that  of 
General  Pope,  it  became  necessary  for  him  to 
withdraw  from  Manassas  and  take  a  position 
west  of  the  turnpike  road  from  Warrenton  to  Al- 
exandria, where  he  could  more  readily  unite  with 
the  approaching  column  of  Longstreet.  Having 
fully  supplied  the  wants  of  his  troops,  he  was 
compelled  for  want  of  transportation  to  destroy 
the  rest  of  the  captured  property.  This  was 
done  during  the  night  of  the  twenty-seventh,  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds  of  bacon,  one  thousand 
barrels  of  corned  beef,  two  thousand  barrels  of 
salt  pork,  and  two  thousand  barrels  of  flour,  be- 
sides other  property  of  great  value,  were  burned. 
Taliaferro's  division  moved  during  the  night 
by  the  road  to  Sudley,  and  crossing  the  turnpike 
near  Groveton,  halted  on  the  west  side,  near  the 
battle-field  of  July  twenty-first,  1861,  where  it  was 
joined,  on  the  twenty-eighth,  by  the  divisions  of 
Hill  and  Ewell.  Perceiving  during  the  afternoon 
that  the  enemy,  approaching  from  the  direction 
of  Warrenton,  was  moving  down  the  turnpike  to- 
wards Alexandria,  thus  exposing  his  left  flank, 
General  Jackson  advanced  to  attack   him.     A 
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fierce  and  sanguinary  conflict  ensued,  which  con- 
tinued until  about  nine  o'clock  p.m.,  when  the 
enemy  slowly  fell  back,  and  left  us  in  possession 
of  the  field.  The  loss  on  both  sides  was  heavy, 
and  among  our  wounded  was  Major-General  Ew- 
ell  and  Brigadier-General  Taliaferro,  the  former 
severely.  The  next  morning,  the  twenty-ninth, 
the  enemy  had  taken  a  position  to  interpose  his 
army  between  General  Jackson  and  Alexandria, 
and  about  ten  a.m.,  opened  with  artillery  upon 
the  right  of  Jackson's  line.  The  troops  of  the 
latter  were  disposed  in  rear  of  Groveton,  along 
the  line  of  the  unfinished  branch  of  the  Manassas 
Gap  Railroad,  and  extended  from  a  point  a  short 
distance  west  of  the  turnpike  toward  Sudjey 
Mill — Jackson's  division,  under  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Starke,  being  on  the  right;  Ewell's,  under 
General  Law  ton-,  in  the  centre ;  and  A.  P.  Hill 
on  the  left.  The  Federal  army  was  evidently 
concentrating  upon  Jackson,  with  the  design  of 
overwhelming  him  before  the  arrival  of  Long- 
street  The  latter  officer  left  his  position,  oppo- 
site Warrenton  Springs,  on  the  twenty-sixth,  be- 
ing relieved  by  General  R.  H.  Anderson's  divi- 
sion, and  marched  to  join  Jackson.  He  crossed 
at  Kinson's  Mill  in  the  afternoon,  and  encamped 
near  Orlean  that  night.  The  next  day  he  reached 
the  White  Plains,  his  march  being  retarded  by 
the  want  of  cavalry  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of 
certain  movements  of  the  enemy  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Warrenton,  which  seemed  to  menace  the 
right  flank  of  his  jcolumn. 

On  the  twenty-eighth,  arriving  at  Thoroughfare 
Gap,  he  found  the  enemy  prepared  to  dispute  his 
progress.  General  D.  R.  Jones's  division  being 
ordered  to  force  the  passage  of  the  mountain, 
quickly  dislodged  the  enemy's  sharp-shooters 
from  the  trees  and  rocks,  and  advanced  into  the 
gorge.  The  enemy  held  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  pass  in  large  force,  and  directed  a  heavy 
fire  of  artillery  upon  the  road  leading  through  it, 
and  upon  the  sides  of  the  mountain.  The  ground 
occupied  by  Jones  afforded  no  opportunity  for 
the  employment  of  artillery.  Hood,  with  two 
brigades,  and  Wilcox,  with  three,  were  ordered 
to  turn  the  enemy's  right ;  the  former  moving 
over  the  mountain  by  a  narrow  path  to  the  left 
of  the  pass,  and  the  latter  further  to  the  north, 
by  Hopewell  Gap.  Before  these  troops  reached 
their  destination,  the  enemy  advanced  and  at- 
tacked Jones's  left,  under  Brigadier-General  G. 
T.  Anderson.  Being  vigorously  repulsed,  he 
withdrew  to  his  position  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  gap,  from  which  he  kept  up  an  active  fire  of 
artillery  until  dark,  and  then  retreated.  Gen- 
erals Jones  and  Wilcox  bivouacked  that  night 
east  of  the  mountain ;  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  twenty-ninth  the  whole  command  resumed 
the  march,  the  sound  of  cannon  at  Manassas 
announcing  that  Jackson  was  already  engaged. 
Longstreet  entered  the  turnpike  near  Gainesville, 
and  moving  down  toward  Groveton,  the  head  of 
his  column  came  upon  the  field  in  rear  of  the 
enemy's  left,  which  had  already  opened  with  ar- 
tillery upon  Jackson's  right  as  previously  de- 
scribed.    He  immediately  placed  some  of  his  bat- 


teries in  position,  but  before  he  could  complete 
his  dispositions  to  attack,  the  enemy  withdrew; 
not,  however,  without  loss  from  our  artillery. 
Longstreet  took  possession  on  the  right  of  Jack 
son  ;  Hood's  two  brigades,  supported  by  Evans, 
being  deployed  across  the  turnpike,  and  at  right 
angles  to  it.  These  troops  were  supported  on  the 
left  by  three  brigades  under  General  Wilcox,  and 
by  a  like  force  on  the  right  under  General  Kemp- 
er. D.  R.  Jones's  division  formed  the  extreme 
right  of  the  line,  resting  on  the  Manassas  Gap 
Railroad.  The  cavalry  guarded  our  right  and 
left  flanks  ;  that  on  the  right  being  under  Gen- 
eral Stuart  in  person.  After  the  arrival  of  Long- 
street,  the  enemy  changed  his  position  and  began 
to  concentrate  opposite  Jackson's  left,  opening  a 
brisk  artillery  fire,  which  was  responded  to  with 
effect  by  some  of  General  A.  P.  Hill's  batteries. 
Colonel  Walton  placed  a  part  of  his  artillery  upon 
a  commanding  position,  between  General  Jackson 
and  Longstreet,  by  order  of  the  latter,  and  en- 
gaged the  enemy  vigorously  for  several  hours. 
Soon  afterward  General  Stuart  reported  the  ap- 
proach of  a  large  force  from  the  direction  of 
Bristoe  Station,  threatening  Longstreet's  right. 
The  brigades  under  General  Wilcox  were  sent  to 
reenforce  General  Jones,  but  no  serious  attack 
was  made,  and  after  firing  a  few  shots  the  enemy 
withdrew.  While  this  demonstration  was  being 
made  on  our  right,  a  large  force  advanced  to  as- 
sail the  left  of  Jackson's  position  occupied  by  the 
division  of  General  A.  P.  Hill.  The  attack  was 
received  by  his  troops  with  their  accustomed 
steadiness,  and  the  battle  raged  with  great  fuiy. 
The  enemy  was  repeatedly  repulsed,  but  again 
pressed  on  the  attack  with  fresh  troops.  Once 
he  succeeded  in  penetrating  an  interval  between 
General  Gregg's  brigade,  on  the  extreme  left,  and 
that  of  General  Thomas,  but  was  quickly  driven 
back  with  great  slaughter  by  the  Fourteenth 
South-Carolina  regiment,  then  in  reserve,  and  the 
Forty-ninth  Georgia,  of  Thomas's  brigade.  The 
contest  was  close  and  obstinate,  the  combatants 
sometimes  delivered  their  fire  at  ten  paces.  Gen- 
eral Gregg,  who  was  most  exposed,  was  reenforced 
by  Hay's  brigade  under  Colonel  Forno,  and  suc- 
cessfully and  gallantly  resisted  the  attack  of  the 
enemy,  until  the  ammunition  of  his  brigade  be- 
ing exhausted,  and  all  its  field-officers  but  two, 
killed  or  wounded,  it  was  relieved,  after  several 
hours  of  severe  fighting,  by  Early's  brigade  and 
the  Eighth  Louisiana  regiment.  General  Early 
drove  the  enemy  back  with  heavy  loss,  and  pur- 
sued about  two  hundred  yards  beyond  the  line 
of  battle,  when  he  was  recalled  to  the  position  on 
the  railroad  where  Thomas,  Pender,  and  Archer 
had  firmly  held  their  ground  against  every  attack. 
While  the  battle  was  raging  on  Jackson's  left, 
General  Longstreet  ordered  Hood  and  Evans  to 
advance,  but  before  the  order  could  be  obeyed 
Hood  was  himself  attacked,  and  his  command  at 
once  became  warmly  engaged.  General  Wilcox 
was  recalled  from  the  right  and  ordered  to  ad- 
vance on  Hood's  left;  and  one  of  Kemper's  bri- 
gades, under  Colonel  Hunton,  moved  forward  on 
his  right.      The  enemy  was  repulsed  by  Hood 
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after  a  severe  contest,  and  fell  back  closely  fol- 
lowed by  our  troops.     The  battle  continued  until 
nine  p.m.,  the  enemy  retreating  until  he  reached 
a  strong  position  which  he  held  with  a  large  force. 
The  darkness  of  the  night  put  a  stop  to  the  engage- 
ment, and  our  troops  remained  in  their  advanced 
position  until  early  next  morning,  when  they  were 
withdrawn  to  their  first  line.     One  piece  of  artil- 
lery, several  stands  of  colors,  and  a  number  of 
prisoners  were  captured.     Our  loss  was  severe  in 
this  engagement ;    Brigadier-Generals  Field  and 
Trimble,  and  Colonel  Forno,  commanding  Hay's 
brigade,  were  severely  wounded,  and  several  other 
valuable  officers  killed  or  disabled  whose  names 
are    mentioned    in   the   accompanying   reports. 
On  the  morning  of  the  thirtieth  the  enemy  again 
advanced,  and  skirmishing  began  along  the  line. 
The  troops  of  Jackson  and  Longstreet  maintained 
their  positions  of  the  previous  day.     Fitz-Hugh 
Lee,  with  three  regiments  of  his  cavalry,  was 
posted  on  Jackson's  left,  and  R.  H.  Anderson's 
division,  which  arrived  during  the  forenoon,  was 
held  in  reserve  near  the  turnpike.     The  batteries 
of  Colonel  S.  D.  Lee  took  the  position  occupied 
the  day  before  by  Colonel  Walton,  and  engaged 
the  enemy  actively  until  noon,  when  firing  ceased 
and  all  was  quiet  for  several  hours. 

About  three  p.m.,  the  enemy  having  massed 
his  troops  in  front  of  General  Jackson,  advanced 
Against  his  position  in  strong  force.  His  front 
line  pushed  forward  until  engaged  at  close  quar- 
ters by  Jackson's  troops,  when  its  progress  was 
jhecked  and  a  fierce  and  bloody  struggle  ensued. 
A  second  and  third  line  of  great  strength  moved 
up  to  support  the  first,  but  in  doing  so,  came 
within  easy  range  of  a  position  a  little  in  advance 
of  Longstreet's  left.  He  immediately  ordered  up 
two  batteries,  and  two  others  being  thrown  for- 
ward about  the  same  time  by  Colonel  S.  D.  Lee, 
under  their  well-directed  and  destructive  fire  the 
supporting  lines  were  broken  and  fell  back  in 
confusion.  Their  repeated  efforts  to  rally  were 
unavailing  ;  and  Jackson's  troops,  being  thus  re- 
lieved from  the  pressure  of  overwhelming  num- 
bers, began  to  press  steadily  forward,  driving  the 
enemy  before  them.  He  retreated  in  confusion, 
suffering  severely  from  our  artillery  which  ad- 
vanced as  he  retired.  General  Longstreet,  antici- 
pating the  order  for  a  general  advance,  now  threw 
his  whole  command  against  the  Federal  centre 
and  left.  Hood's  two  brigades,  followed  by 
Evans's,  led  the  attack.  R.  H.  Anderson's  divi- 
sion came  gallantly  to  the  support  of  Hood,  while 
the  three  brigades  under  Wilcox  moved  forward 
on  his  left,  and  those  of  Kemper  on  his  right. 
D.  R.  Jones  advanced  on  the  extreme  right,  and 
the  whole  line  swept  steadily  on,  driving  the  ene- 
my with  great  carnage  from  each  successive  posi- 
tion until  ten  p.m.,  when  darkness  put  an  end 
to  the  battle  and  the  pursuit.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  engagement  General  Wilcox  with  his 
own  brigade  was  ordered  to  the  right,  where  the 
resistance  of  the  enemy  was  most  obstinate,  and 
rendered  efficient  assistance  to  the  troops  en- 
gaged on  that  part  of  the  line.     His  other  two 


brigades,  maintaing  their  position  in  line,  acted 
with  General  Jackson's  command. 

The  obscurity  of  night  and  the  uncertainty  >f 
the  fords  of  Bull  Run,  rendered  it  necessary  to 
suspend  operations  until  morning,  when  the  cav- 
alry, being  pushed  forward,  discovered  that  the 
enemy  had  escaped  to  the  strong  position  of 
Centreville,  about  four  miles  beyond  Bull  Run. 
The  prevalence  of  a  heavy  rain  which  began  dur- 
ing the  night,  threatened  to  render  Bull  Run  im- 
passable, and  impeded  our  movements.  Long- 
street  remained  on  the  battle-field  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  enemy,  and  cover  the  burial  of 
the  dead  and  the  removal  of  the  wounded,  while 
Jackson  proceeded  by  Sudley's  Ford  to  the  Little 
River  turnpike  to  turn  the  enemy's  right  and  in- 
tercept his  retreat  to  Washington.  Jackson's 
progress  was  retarded  by  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  and  the  fatigue  of  his  troops,  who,  in 
addition  to  their  arduous  marches,  had  fought 
three  severe  engagements  in  as  many  days.  He 
reached  Little  River  turnpike  in  the  evening,  and 
the  next  day,  September  first,  advanced  by  that 
road  toward  Fairfax  Court-House.  The  enemy 
in  the  mean  time  was  falling  back  rapidly  toward 
Washington,  and  had  thrown  out  a  strong  force 
to  Germantown,  on  the  Little  River  turnpike,  to 
cover  his  line  of  retreat  from  Centreville.  The 
advance  of  Jackson's  column  encountered  the 
enemy  at  Ox  Hill,  near  Germantown,  about  five 
p.m.  Line  of  battle  was  at  once  formed,  and  two 
brigades  of  A.  P.  Hill's  division,  those  of  Branch 
and  Field,  under  Colonel  Breckenbrough,  were 
thrown  forward  to  attack  the  enemy  and  ascer- 
tain his  strength  and  position.  A  cold  and 
drenching  rain-storm  drove  in  the  faces  of  our 
troops  as  they  advanced  and  gallantly  engaged 
the  enemy.  They  were  subsequently  supported 
by  the  brigades  of  Gregg,  Thomas,  and  Pender ; 
also  of  Hill's  division,  which,  with  part  of  E well's, 
became  engaged.  The  conflict  was  obstinately 
maintained  by  the  enemy  until  dark,  when  he  re- 
treated, having  lost  two  general  officers,  one  of 
whom,  Major-General  Kearny,  was  left  dead  on 
the  field.  Longstreet's  command  arrived  after 
the  action  was  over,  and  the  next  morning  it  was 
found  that  the  enemy  had  conducted  his  retreat 
so  rapidly  that  the  attempt  to  intercept  him  was 
abandoned.  The  proximity  of  the  fortifications 
around  Alexandria  and  Washington  rendered  fur- 
ther pursuit  useless,  and  our  army  rested  during 
the  second  near  Chantilly,  the  enemy  being  fol- 
lowed only  by  the  cavalry,  who  continued  to  har- 
ass him  until  he  reached  the  shelter  of  his  in- 
trenchments.  In  the  series  of  engagements  on 
the  plains  of  Manassas,  more  than  seven  thousand 
prisoners  were  taken,  in  addition  to  about  two 
thousand  wounded  left  in  our  hands.  Thirty 
pieces  of  artillery,  upward  of  twenty  thousand 
stand  of  small-arms,  numerous  colors,  and  a 
large  amount  of  stores,  besides  those  taken  by 
General  Jackson  at  Manassas  Junction,  were  cap- 
tured. 

The  history  of  the  achievements  of  the  army 
from  the  time  it  advanced  from  Gordonsville, 
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leaves  nothing  to  be  said  in  commendation  of  the 
courage  and  fortitude  of  both  officers  and  men.  The 
accompanying  reports  of  the  medical  director 
will  show  the  number  of  our  killed  and  wounded. 
Among  them  will  be  found  the  names  of  many 
valuable  and  distinguished  officers,  who  bravely 
and  faithfully  discharged  their  duty,  and,  with  the 
gallant  soldiers  who  fell  with  them,  have  nobly 
deserved  the  love  and  gratitude  of  their  country- 
men. 

The  reports  of  the  several  commanding  officers 
must  necessarily  be  referred  to  for  the  names  of 
those  whose  services  were  most  conspicuous. 
The  list  is  too  long  for  enumeration  here.  Dur- 
ing all  these  operations  the  cavalry  under  Gen- 
eral Stuart,  consisting  of  the  brigades  of  Gen- 
erals Robertson  and  Fitz-Hugh  Lee,  rendered  most 
important  and  valuable  service.  It  guarded  the 
flanks  of  the  army,  protected  its  trains,  and  gave 
information  of  the  enemy's  movements.  Besides 
engaging  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy  on  several 
occasions,  with  uniform  success,  a  detachment 
under  the  gallant  and  lamented  Major  Patrick, 
assisted  by  Stuart's  horse  artillery,  under  Major 
Pelham,  effectually  protected  General  Jackson's 
trains  against  a  body  of  the  enemy  who  pene- 
trated to  his  rear  on  the  twenty-ninth,  before  the 
arrival  of  General  Longstreet.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  action  on  the  thirtieth,  General  Robertson, 
with  the  Second  Virginia  regiment,  under  Colonel 
Munford,  supported  by  the  Seventh  and  Twelfth, 
made  a  brilliant  charge  upon  a  brigade  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry,  Colonel  Munford  leading  with 
great  gallantry  and  completely  routing  it.  Many 
of  the  enemy  were  killed  and  wounded,  more 
than  three  hundred  prisoners  were  captured,  and 
the  remainder  pursued  beyond  Bull  Run.  The 
reports  of  General  Stuart  and  the  officers  under 
his  command,  as  well  as  that  of  General  Jackson, 
are  referred  to  for  more  complete  details  of  these 
and  other  services  of  the  cavalry. 

CAPTURE    OP    HARPER'S    FERRY    AND    OPERATIONS  IN 
MARYLAND. 

The  enemy  having  retired  to  the  protection  of 
the  fortifications  around  Washington  and  Alex- 
andria, the  army  marched,  on  the  third  Septem- 
ber, toward  Leesburgh. 

The  armies  of  Generals  McClellan  and  Pope 
had  now  been  brought  back  to  the  point  from 
which  they  set  out  on  the  campaigns  of  the 
spring  and  summer.  The  objects  of  those  cam- 
paigns had  been  frustrated,  and  the  designs  of 
the  enemy  on  the  coast  of  North-Carolina  and  in 
Western  Virginia  thwarted  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  main' body  of  his  forces  from  those  regions. 

North-eastern  Virginia  was  freed  from  the 
presence  of  Federal  soldiers  up  to  the  intrench- 
ments  of  Washington,  and  soon  after  the  arrival 
of  the  army  at  Leesburgh,  information  was  re- 
ceived that  the  troops  which  had  occupied  Win- 
chester had  retired  to  Harper's  Ferry  and  Mar- 
tinsburgh. 

The  war  was  thus  transferred  from  the  interior 
to  the  frontier,  and  the  supplies  of  rich  and  pro- 


ductive districts  made  accessible  to  our  army. 
To  prolong  a  state  of  affairs  in  every  way  desira- 
ble, and  not  to  permit  the  season  for  active  oper- 
ations to  pass  without  endeavoring  to  inflict 
further  injury  upon  the  enemy,  the  best  course 
appeared  to  be  the  transfer  of  the  army  into 
Maryland. 

Although  not  properly  equipped  for  invasion, 
lacking  much  of  the  material  of  war,  and  feeble 
in  transportation,  the  troops  poorly  provided  with 
clothing,  and  thousands  of  them  destitute  of 
shoes,  it  was  yet  believed  to  be  strong  enough  to 
detain  the  enemy  upon  the  northern  frontier  un- 
til the  approach  of  winter  should  render  his  ad- 
vance into  Virginia  difficult  if  not  impractica- 
ble. 

The  condition  of  Maryland  encouraged  the 
belief  that  the  presence  of  our  army,  however  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  enemy,  would  induce  the 
Washington  Government  to  retain  all  its  availa- 
ble force  to  provide  against  contingencies  which 
its  course  toward  the  people  of  that  State  gave  it 
reason  to  apprehend.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
hoped  that  military  success  might  afford  us  an 
opportunity  to  aid  the  citizens  of  Maryland  in 
any  efforts  they  might  be  disposed  to  make  to  re- 
cover their  liberty.  The  difficulties  that  sur- 
rounded them  were  fully  appreciated,  and  we 
expected  to  derive  more  assistance  in  the  attain- 
ment of  our  object  from  the  just  fears  of  the 
Washington  Government,  than  from  any  active 
demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  people,  unless 
success  should  enable  us  to  give  them  assurance 
of  continued  protection.  Influenced  by  these 
considerations,  the  army  was  put  in  motion. 
D.  H.  Hill's  division,  which  had  joined  us  on  the 
second,  being  in  advance,  and,  between  the 
fourth  and  seventh  of  September,  crossed  the 
Potomac  at  the  ford  near  Leesburgh,  and  en- 
camped in  the  vicinity  of  Fredericktown. 

It  was  decided  to  cross  the  Potomac  east  of 
the  Blue  Ridge,  in  order,  by  threatening  Wash- 
ington and  Baltimore,  to  cause  the  enemy  to 
withdraw  from  the  south  bank,  where  his  pre- 
sence endangered  our  communications  and  the 
safety  of  those  engaged  in  the  removal  of  our 
wounded  and  the  captured  property  from  the 
late  battle-field.  Having  accomplished  this  re- 
sult, it  was  proposed  to  move  the  army  into 
Western  Maryland,  establish  our  communications 
with  Richmond,  through  the  valley  of  the  She- 
nandoah, and  by  threatening  Pennsylvania,  in- 
duce the  enemy  to  follow,  and  thus  draw  him 
from  his  base  of  supplies. 

It  had  been  supposed  that  the  advance  upon 
Fredericktown  would  lead  to  the  evacuation  of 
Martinsburgh  and  Harper's  Ferry,  thus  opening 
the  line  of  communication  through  the  Valley. 
This  not  having  occurred,  it  became  necessary  to 
dislodge  the  enemy  from  those  positions  before 
concentrating  the  army  west  of  the  mountains. 

To  accomplish  this  with  the  least  delay,  Gen- 
eral Jackson  was  directed  to  proceed  with  his 
command  to  Martinsburgh,  and,  after  driving  the 
enemy  from  that  place,  to  move  down  the  south 
side  of  the  Potomac  upon  Harper's  Ferry.    Gen- 
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eral  McLaws,  with  his  own  and  R.  H.  Anderson's 
divisions,  was  ordered  to  seize  Maryland  Heights 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Potomac,  opposite  Har- 
per's Ferry,  and  Brigadier-General  Walker  to 
take  possession  of  Loudon  Heights,  on  the  east 
side  cf  the  Shenandoah,  where  it  unites  with  the 
Potomac.  These  several  commands  were  direct- 
ed, after  reducing  Harper's  Ferry  and  clearing 
the  valley  of  the  enemy,  to  join  the  rest  of  the 
army  at  Boonesboro  or  Hagerstown. 

The  march  of  these  troops  began  on  the  tenth, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  remainder  of  Long- 
street's  command  and  the  division  of  D.  H.  Hill 
crossed  the  South-Mountains  and  moved  toward 
Boonesboro.  General  Stuart,  with  the  cavalry, 
remained  east  of  the  mountains,  to  observe  the 
enemy  and  retard  his  advance. 

A  report  having  been  received  that  a  Federal 
force  was  approaching  Hagerstown  from  the  di- 
rection of  Chambersburgh,  Longstreet  continued 
his  march  to  the  former  place,  in  order  to  secure 
the  road  leading  thence  to  Williamsport,  and  also 
to  prevent  the  removal  of  stores  which  were  said 
to  be  in  Hagerstown.  He  arrived  at  that  place 
on  the  eleventh,  General  Hill  halting  near  Boons- 
boro  to  prevent  the  enemy  at  Harper's  Ferry 
from  escaping  through  Pleasant  Valley,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  support  the  cavalry. 

The  advance  of  the  Federal  army  was  so  slow 
at  the  time  we  left  Fredericktown  as  to  justify 
the  belief  that  the  reduction  of  Harper's  Ferry 
would  be  accomplished  and  our  troops  concen- 
trated before  they  would  be  called  upon  to  meet 
if.  In  that  event  it  had  not  been  intended  to 
oppose  its  passage  through  the  South- Mountains, 
as  it  was  desired  to  engage  it  as  far  as  possible 
from  its  base. 

General  Jackson  marched  very  rapidly,  and, 
crossing  the  Potomac  near  Williamsport,  on  the 
eleventh,  sent  A.  P.  Hill's  division  directly  to 
Martinsburgh,  and  disposed  the  rest  of  the  com- 
mand to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  west- 
ward. On  his  approach  the  Federal  troops 
evacuated  Martinsburgh,  retiring  to  Harper's 
Ferry  on  the  night  of  the  eleventh,  and  Jackson 
entered  the  former  place  on  the  twelfth,  captur- 
ing some  prisoners  and  abandoned  stores.  In 
the  forenoon  of  the  following  day  his  leading  di- 
vision, under  General  A.  P.  Hill,  came  in  sight 
of  the  enemy,  strongly  intrenched  on  Bolivar 
Heights,  in  rear  of  Harper's  Ferry.  Before  be- 
ginning the  attack,  General  Jackson  proceeded 
to  put  himself  in  communication  with  the  co- 
operating forces  under  Generals  McLaws  and 
Walker,  from  the  former  of  whom  he  was  sepa- 
rated by  the  Potomac,  and  from  the  latter  by  the 
Shenandoah.  General  Walker  took  possession 
of  Loudon  Heights  on  the  thirteenth,  and  the 
next  day  was  in  readiness  to  open  upon  Harper's 
Ferry.  General  McLaws  encountered  more  op- 
position. He  entered  Pleasant  Valley  on  the 
eleventh.  On  the  twelfth  he  directed  General 
Kershaw,  with  his  own  and  Barksdale's  brigade, 
to  ascend  the  ridge  whose  southern  extremity  is 
known  as  Maryland  Heights  and  attack  the  ene- 
my, who  occupied  that  position  with  infantry 


and  artillery,  protected  by  intrenchments.  Ho 
disposed  the  rest  of  his  command  to  hold  the 
roads  leading  from  Harper's  Ferry  eastward 
through  Weavertown,  and  northward  from  San- 
dy Hook  ;  guarding  the  pass  in  his  rear,  through 
which  he  had  entered  Pleasant  Valley,  with  the 
brigades  of  Semmes  and  Mahone. 

Owing  to  the  rugged  nature  of  the  ground  on 
which  Kershaw  had  to  operate,  and  the  want  of 
roads,  he  was  compelled  to  use  infantry  alone. 
Driving  in  the  advance  parties  of  the  enemy  on 
the  summit  of  the  ridge  on  the  twelfth,  he  as- 
sailed the  works  the  next  day.  After  a  spirited 
contest  they  were  carried,  the  troops  engaged  in 
their  defence  spiking  their  heavy  guns  and  re- 
treating to  Harper's  Ferry.  By  half-past  four 
p.m.,  Kershaw  was  in  possession  of  Maryland 
Heights.  On  the  fourteenth,  a  road  for  artillery 
was  cut  along  the  ridge,  and  at  two  p.m.  four 
guns  opened  upon  the  enemy  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  and  the  investment  of  Harper's 
Ferry  was  complete. 

In  the  mean  time,  events  transpired  in  another 
quarter  which  threatened  to  interfere  with  the 
reduction  of  the  place.  A  copy  of  the  order  di- 
recting the.  movement  of  the  army  from  Frede- 
ricktown had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  General 
McClellan,  and  disclosed  to  him  the  disposition 
of  our  forces.  He  immediately  began  to  push 
forward  rapidly,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
thirteenth  was  reported  approaching  the  pass  in 
South-Mountain,  on  the  Boonesboro  and  Frede- 
ricktown road.  The  cavalry,  under  General 
Stuart,  fell  back  before  him,  materially  impeding 
his  progress  by  its  gallant  resistance,  and  gain- 
ing time  for  preparations  to  oppose  his  advance. 

By  penetrating  the  mountains  at  this  point  he 
would  reach  the  rear  of  McLaws  and  be  enabled 
to  relieve  the  garrison  at  Harper's  Ferry.  To 
prevent  this,  General  D.  H.  Hill  was  directed  to 
guard  the  Boonesboro  Gap,  and  Longstreet  or- 
dered to  march  from  Hagerstown  to  his  support. 
On  the  thirteenth,  General  Hill  sent  back  the 
brigades  of  Garland  and  Colquitt  to  hold  the 
pass ;  but  subsequently  ascertaining  that  the 
enemy  was  near,  in  heavy  force,  he  ordered  up 
the  rest  of  his  division.  Early  on  the  fourteenth 
a  large  body  of  the  enemy  attempted  to  force  its 
way  to  the  rear  of  the  position  held  by  Hill  by  a 
road  south  of  the  Boonesboro  and  Fredericktown 
turnpike.  The  attack  was  repulsed  by  Garland's 
brigade  after  a  severe  conflict,  in  which  that 
brave  and  accomplished  young  officer  was  killed. 
The  remainder  of  the  division  arriving  shortly 
afterward,  Colquitt's  brigade  was  disposed  across 
the  turnpike  road  ;  that  of  G.  B.  Anderson,  sup- 
ported by  Ripley,  was  placed  on  the  right,  and 
Rodes  occupied  an  important  position  on  the  left. 
Garland's  brigade,  which  had  suffered  heavily  in 
the  first  attack,  was  withdrawn,  and  the  defence 
of  the  road  occupied  by  it  intrusted  to  Colonel 
Rosser,  of  the  Fifth  Virginia  cavalry,  who  re- 
ported to  General  Hill  with  his  regiment  and 
some  artillery. 

The  small  command  of  General  Hill  repelled 
the  repeated  assaults  of  the  Federal  army,  and 
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held  it  in  check  for  five  hours.  Several  attacks 
on  the  centre  were  gallantly  repulsed  by  Col- 
quitt's brigade,  and  Rodes  maintained  his  posi- 
tion against  heavy  odds  with  the  utmost  tenacity. 
Longstreet,  leaving  one  brigade  at  Hagerstown, 
had  hurried  to  the  assistance  of  Hill,  and  reached 
the  scene  of  action  between  three  and  four  p.m. 
His  troops,  much  exhausted  by  a  long,  rapid 
march  and  the  heat  of  the  day,  were  disposed  on 
both  sides  of  the  turnpike. 

General  D.  R.  Jones,  with  three  of  his  bri- 
gades, those  of  Pickett,  (under  General  Garnett,) 
Kemper,  and  Jenkins,  (under  Colonel  Walker,) 
together  with  Evans's  brigade,  was  posted  along 
the  mountain  on  the  left ;  General  Hood,  with  his 
own  and  Whiting's  brigade,  under  Colonel  Law, 
Drayton's,  and  D.  R.  Jones's,  under  Colonel  G. 
T.  Anderson,  on  the  right.  Batteries  had  been 
placed  by  General  Hill  in  such  positions  as  could 
be  found,  but  the  ground  was  unfavorable  for 
the  use  of  artillery.  The  battle  continued  with 
great  animation  until  night.  On  the  south  of 
the  turnpike  the  enemy  was  driven  back  some 
distance,  and  his  attack  on  the  centre  repulsed 
with  loss. 

His  great  superiority  of  numbers  enabled  him 
to  extend  beyond  both  of  our  flanks.  By  this 
means  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  beyond  our  left,  and  pressing  upon 
us  heavily  from  that  direction,  gradually  forced 
our  troops  back  after  an  obstinate  resistance. 
Darkness  put  an  end  to  the  contest.  The  effort 
to  force  the  passage  of  the  mountains  had  failed, 
but  it  was  manifest  that,  without  reinforcements, 
we  could  not  hazard  a  renewal  of  the  engage- 
ment, as  the  enemy  could  easily  turn  either 
flank.  Information  was  also  received  that  an- 
other large  body  of  Federal  troops  had,  during 
the  afternoon,  forced  their  way  through  Cramp- 
ton's  Gap,  only  five  miles  in  rear  of  McLaws. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  determined  to 
retire  to  Sharpsburgh,  where  we*  would  be  upon 
the  flank  and  rear  of  the  enemy  should  he  move 
against  McLaws,  and  where  we  could  more  readi- 
ly unite  with  the  rest  of  the  army. 

This  movement  was  skilfully  and  efficiently 
covered  by  the  cavalry  brigade  of  Fitz  Lee, 
and  was  accomplished  without  interruption  by 
the  enemy,  who  did  not  appear  on  the  west  side 
of  the  pass  at  Boonesboro  until  about  eight  a.m. 
on  the  following  morning. 

The  resistance  that  had  been  offered  to  the 
enemy  at  Boonesboro  secured  sufficient  time  to 
enable  General  Jackson  to  complete  the  reduc- 
tion of  Harper's  Ferry. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  fourteenth,  when  he 
found  that  the  troops  of  Walker  and  McLaws 
were  in  position  to  cooperate  in  the  attack,  he 
ordered  General  A.  P.  Hill  to  turn  the  enemy's 
left  flank  and  enter  Harper's  Feny.  Ewell's  di- 
vision, under  General  Lawton,  was  ordered  to 
support  Hill,  while  Winder's  brigade  of  Jack- 
son's division,  under  Colonel  Grigsby,  with  a 
battery  of  artillery,  made  a  demonstration  on  the 
enemy's  right  near  the  Potomac.  The  rest  of 
the  division  was  held  in  reserve.     The  cavalry, 


under  Major  Massie,  was  placed  on  the  extreme 
left  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  enemy.  Colonel 
Grigsby  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  an 
eminence  on  the  left,  upon  which  two  batteries 
were  advantageously  posted.  General  A.  P. 
Hill  observing  a  hill  on  the  enemy's  extreme  left, 
occupied  by  infantry  without  artiller}'-,  and  pro- 
tected only  by  abattis  of  felled  timber,  directed 
General  Pender,  with  his  own  brigade  and  those 
of  Archer  and  Colonel  Brockenbrough,  to  seize 
the  crest,  which  was  done  with  slight  resistance. 
At  the  same  time,  he  ordered  Generals  Branch 
and  Gregg  to  march  along  the  Shenandoah,  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  ravines  intersecting  its 
steep  banks,  to  establish  themselves  on  the  plain 
to  the  left  and  rear  of  the  enemy's  works.  This 
was  accomplished  during  the  night.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Walker,  chief  of  artillery  of  A.  P.  Hill's 
division,  placed  several  batteries  on  the  eminence 
taken  by  General  Pender,  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Colonel  Crutchfield,  General  Jackson's 
chief  of  artillery,  ten  guns,  belonging  to  Ewell's 
division,  were  posted  on  the  east  side  of  the  She- 
nandoah, so  as  to  enfilade  the  enemy's  intrench- 
ments  on  Bolivar  Heights,  and  to  take  his  near- 
est and  most  formidable  works  in  reverse.  Gen- 
eral McLaws,  in  the  mean  time,  made  his  prepa- 
rations to  prevent  the  force  which  had  penetrated 
at  Crampton's  Gap  from  coming  to  the  relief  of 
the  garrison. 

This  pass  had  been  defended  by  the  brigade 
of  General  Cobb,  supported  by  those  of  Semmes 
and  Mahone,  but  unable  to  oppose  successfully 
the  superior  numbers  brought  against  them,  they 
had  been  compelled  to  retire  with  loss.  The 
enemy  halted  at  the  gap,  and,  during  the  night, 
General  McLaws  formed  his  command  in  line  of 
battle  across  Pleasant  Valley,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  below  Crampton's,  leaving  one  regiment  to 
support  the  artillery  on  Maryland  Heights,  and 
two  brigades  on  each  of  the  roads  from  Harper's 
Ferry. 

The  attack  on  the  garrison  began  at  dawn.  A 
rapid  and  vigorous  fire  was  opened  from  the  bat- 
teries of  General  Jackson  and  those  on  Maryland 
and  Loudon  Heights.  In  about  two  hours  the 
garrison,  consisting  of  more  than  eleven  thousand 
men,  surrendered.  Seventy-three  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, about  thirteen  thousand  small-arms,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  military  stores  fell  into  our 
hands. 

Leaving  General  A.  P.  Hill  to  receive  the  sur- 
render of  the  Federal  troops  and  secure  the  cap- 
tured property,  General  Jackson,  with  his  two 
other  divisions,  set  out  at  once  for  Sharpsburgh, 
ordering  Generals  McLaws  and  Walker  to  follow 
without  delay. 

Official  information  of  the  fall  of  Harper's 
Ferry  and  the  approach  of  General  Jackson  was 
received  soon  after  the  commands  of  Longstreet 
and  D.  H.  Hill  reached  Sharpsburgh,  on  the 
morning  of  the  fifteenth,  and  reanimated  the 
courage  of  the  troops.  General  Jackson  arrived 
early  on  the  sixteenth,  and  General  Walker  came 
up  in  the  afternoon. 

The  presence  of  the  enemy  at  Crampton's  Gap 
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embarrassed  the  movements  of  General  McLaws. 
He  retained  the  position  taken  during  the  night 
of  the  fourteenth,  to  oppose  an  advance  toward 
Harper's  Ferry  until  the  capitulation  of  that 
place,  when,  finding  the  enemy  indisposed  to  at- 
tack, he  gradually  withdrew  his  command  to- 
ward the  Potomac.  Deeming  the  roads  to  Sharps- 
burgh,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  impractica- 
ble, he  resolved  to  cross  at  Harper's  Ferry  and 
march  by  way  of  Shepherdstown.  Owing  to  the 
condition  of  his  troops  and  other  circumstances, 
his  progress  was  slow,  and  he  did  not  reach 
the  battle-field  at  Sharpsburgh  until  some  time 
after  the  engagement  of  the  seventeenth  began. 

The  commands  of  Longstreet  and  D.  H.  Hill, 
on  their  arrival  at  Sharpsburgh,  were  placed  in 
position  along  the  range  of  hills  between  the 
town  and  the  Antietam,  nearly  parallel  to  the 
course  of  that  stream — Longstreet  on  the  right 
of  the  road  to  Boonesboro,  and  Hill  on  the  left. 
The  advance  of  the  enemy  was  delayed  by  the 
brave  opposition  he  encountered  from  Fitz  Lee's 
cavalry,  and  he  did  not  appear  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Antietam  until  about  two  p.m.  Dur- 
ing the  afternoon  the  batteries  on  each  side  were 
slightly  engaged. 

On  the  sixteenth,  the  artillery  fire  became 
warm  and  continued  throughout  the  day.  The 
enemy  crossed  the  Antietam  beyond  the  reach 
of  our  batteries  and  menaced  our  left.  In  anti- 
cipation of  this  movement,  Hood's  two  brigades 
had  been  transferred  from  the  right  and  posted 
between  D.  H.  Hill  and  the  Hagerstown  road. 

General  Jackson  was  now  directed  to  take  po- 
sition on  Hood's  left,  and  formed  his  line  with 
his  right  resting  upon  the  Hagerstown  road,  and 
his  left  extending  toward  the  Potomac,  protected 
by  General  Stuart  with  the  cavalry  and  horse  ar- 
tillery. General  Walker,  with  his  two  brigades, 
was  stationed  on  Longstreet' s  right. 

As  evening  approached,  the  enemy  opened 
more  vigorously  with  his  artillery,  and  bore 
down  heavily  with  his  infantry  upon  Hood,  but 
the  attack  was  gallantly  repulsed.  At  ten  p.m., 
Hood's  troops  were  relieved  by  the  brigades  of 
Lawton  and  Trimble,  of  Ewell's  division,  com- 
manded by  General  Lawton.  Jackson's  own  di- 
vision, under  General  J.  R.  Jones,  was  on  Law- 
ton's  left,  supported  by  the  remaining  brigades 
of  Ewell. 

At  early  dawn,  on  the  seventeenth,  the  ene- 
my's artillery  opened  vigorously  from  both  sides 
of  the  Antietam,  the  heaviest  fire  being  directed 
against  our  left.  Under  cover  of  this  fire,  a  large 
force  of  infantry  attacked  General  Jackson.  They 
were  met  by  his  troops  with  the  utmost  resolu- 
tion, and  for  several  hours  the  conflict  raged 
with  great  fury  and  alternate  success.  General 
J.  R.  Jones  was  compelled  to  leave  the  field,  and 
the  command  of  Jackson's  division  devolved  on 
General  Starke.  The  troops  advanced  with  great 
spirit,  and  the  enemy's  lines  were  repeatedly 
broken  and  forced  to  retire.  Fresh  troops,  how- 
ever, soon  replaced  those  that  were  beaten,  and 
Jackson's  men  were  in  turn  compelled  to  fall 
back.     The   brave  General  Starke  was  killed; 


General  Lawton  was  wounded,  and  nearly  all 
the  field-officers,  with  a  large  proportion  of  the 
men,  killed  or  disabled,  i  Our  troops  slowly 
yielded  to  overwhelming  numbers,  and  fell  back, 
obstinately  disputing  the  progress  of  the  enemy. 
Hood  returned  to  the  field,  and  relieved  the  bri- 
gades of  Trimble,  Lawton,  and  Hays,  which  had 
suffered  severely. 

General  Early,  who  succeeded  General  Lawton 
in  the  command  of  Ewell's  division,  was  ordered 
by  General  Jackson  to  move  with  his  brigade  to 
take  the  place  of  Jackson's  division,  most  of 
which  was  withdrawn,  its  ammunition  being  near- 
ly exhausted,  and  its  numbers  much  reduced. 
A  small  part  of  the  division,  under  Colonels 
Grigsby  and  Stafford,  united  with  Early's  brigade, 
as  did  portions  of  the  brigades  of  Trimble,  Law- 
ton,  and  Hayes. 

The  battle  now  raged  with  great  violence  ;  the 
small  commands  under  Hood  and  Early  holding 
their  ground  against  many  times  their  own  num- 
bers of  the  enemy,  and  under  a  tremendous  fire 
of  artillery.  Hood  was  reenforced  by  the  brigades 
of  Ripley,  Colquitt,  and  Garland,  under  Colonel 
McRae,  of  D.  H.  Hill's  division,  and  afterward  by 
D.  R.  Jones's  brigade,  under  Colonel  G.  T.  An- 
derson. 

The  enemy's  lines  were  broken  and  forced  back, 
but  fresh  numbers  advanced  to  their  support,  and 
they  began  to  gain  ground.  The  desperate  resist- 
ance they  encountered,  however,  delayed  their 
progress  until  the  troops  of  General  McLaws  ar- 
rived, and  those  of  General  Walker  could  be 
brought  from  the  right.  Hood's  brigade,  greatly 
diminished  in  numbers,  withdrew  to  replenish 
their  ammunition,  their  supply  being  entirely  ex- 
hausted. They  were  relieved  by  Walker's  com- 
mand, who  immediately  attacked  the  enemy  vig- 
orously, driving  him  back  with  great  slaughter. 
Colonel  Manning,  commanding  Walker's  brigade, 
pursued  until  he  was  stopped  by  a  strong  fence, 
behind  which  was  posted  a  large  force  of  infantry, 
with  several  batteries.  The  gallant  Colonel  was 
severely  wounded,  and  his  brigade  retired  to  the 
line  on  which  the  rest  of  Walker's  command  had 
halted. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements  under 
General  McLaws,  General  Early  attacked,  with 
great  resolution,  the  large  force  opposed  to  him. 
McLaws  advanced  at  the  same  time,  and  the  ene- 
my were  driven  back  in  confusion,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  our  troops,  beyond  the  position  occupied 
at  the  beginning  of  the  engagement. 

The  enemy  renewed  the  assault  on  our  left 
several  times,  but  was  repulsed  with  loss.  He 
finally  ceased  to  advance  his  infantry,  and  for 
several  hours  kept  up  a  furious  fire  from  his 
numerous  batteries,  under  which  our  troops  held 
their  position  with  great  coolness  and  courage. 
The  attack  on  our  left  was  speedily  followed  by 
one  in  heavy  force  on  the  centre.  This  was  met 
by  part  of  Walker's  division  and  the  brigades  of 
G.  B.  Anderson  and  Rodes,  of  D.  H.  Hill's  com- 
mand, assisted  by  a  few  pieces  of  artillery.  The 
enemy  was  repulsed,  and  retired  behind  the  crest 
of  a  hill,  from  which  they  kept  up  a  desultory  fire. 
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General  R.  H.  Anderson's  division  came  to 
Hill's  support,  and  formed  in  rear  of  his  line. 
At  this  time,  by  a  mistake  of  orders,  General 
Rodes's  brigade  was  withdrawn  from  its  position 
during  the  temporary  absence  of  that  officer  at 
another  part  of  the  field.  The  enemy  immediate- 
ly  pressed  through  the  gap  thus  created,  and 
G.  B.  Anderson's  brigade  was  broken,  and  re- 
tired— General  Anderson  himself  being  mortally 
wounded.  Major-General  R.  H.  Anderson  and 
Brigadier-General  Wright  were  also  wounded  and 
borne  from  the  field. 

The  heavy  masses  of  the  enemy  again  moved 
forward,  being  opposed  only  by  four  pieces  of 
artillery,  supported  by  a  few  hundreds  of  men, 
belonging  to  different  brigades,  rallied  by  General 
D.  H.  Hill  and  other  officers,  and  parts  of  Walker's 
and  R.  H.  Anderson's  commands — Colonel  Cooke, 
with  the  Twenty-seventh  North-Carolina  regi- 
ment, of  Walker's  brigade,  standing  boldly  in 
line  without  a  cartridge.  The  firm  front  pre- 
sented by  this  small  force,  and  the  well-directed 
fire  of  the  artillery,  under  Captain  Miller  of  the 
Washington  artillery,  and  Captain  Boyce's  South- 
Carolina  battery,  checked  the  progress  of  the  ene- 
my, and  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half  he  retired. 
Another  attack  was  made  soon  afterward,  a  little 
further  to  the  right,  but  was  repulsed  by  Miller's 
guns,  which  continued  to  hold  the  ground  until 
the  close  of  the  engagement,  supported  by  a  part 
of  R.  H.  Anderson's  troops. 

While  the  attack  on  the  centre  and  left  was  in 
progress,  the  enemy  made  repeated  efforts  to  force 
the  passage  of  the  bridge  over  the  Antietam,  op- 
posite the  right  wing  of  General  Longstreet,  com- 
manded by  Brigadier-General  D.  R.  Jones.  This 
bridge  was  defended  by  General  Toombs  with 
two  regiments  of  his  brigade,  the  Second  and 
Twentieth  Georgia,  and  the  batteries  of  General 
Jones.  General  Toombs's  small  command  re- 
pulsed five  different  assaults,  made  by  a  greatly 
superior  force,  and  maintained  its  position  with 
distinguished  gallantry. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  enemy  began  to  extend 
his  line  as  if  to  cross  the  Antietam  below  the 
bridge,  and  at  four  p.m.,  Toombs's  regiments  re- 
tired from  the  position  they  had  so  bravely  held. 
The  enemy  immediately  crossed  the  bridge  in 
large  numbers  and  advanced  against  General 
Jones,  who  held  the  crest  with  less  than  two 
thousand  men.  After  a  determined  and  brave 
resistance,  he  was  forced  to  give  way,  and  the 
enemy  gained  the  summit. 

General  A.  P.  Hill  had  arrived  from  Harper's 
Ferry,  having  left  that  place  at  half-past  seven 
a.m.  He  was  now  ordered  to  reenforce  General 
Jones  and  moved  to  his  support  with  the  bri- 
gades of  Archer,  Branch,  Gregg,  and  Pender,  the 
last  of  whom  was  placed  on  the  right  of  the  line, 
and  the  other  three  advanced  and  attacked  the 
enemy,  now  flushed  with  success.  Hill's  bat- 
teries were  thrown  forward  and  united  their  fire 
with  those  of  General  Jones,  and  one  of  D.  H. 
Hill's  also  opened,  with  good  effect,  from  the  left 
of  the  Boonesboro  road.  The  progress  of  the 
enemy  was  immediately  arrested,   and  his  line 


began  to  waver.  At  this  moment  General  Jones 
ordered  Toombs  to  charge  the  flank,  while  Archer, 
supported  by  Branch  and  Gregg,  moved  upon  the 
front  of  the  Federal  line.  The  enemy  made  a 
brief  resistance,  then  broke  and  retreated  in  con- 
fusion toward  the  Antietam,  pursued  by  the 
troops  of  Hill  and  Jones,  until  he  reached  the 
protection  of  the  batteries  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river. 

In  this  attack,  the  brave  and  lamented  Bri- 
gadier-General L.  O'B.  Branch  was  killed,  gal- 
lantly leading  his  brigade. 

It  was  now  nearly  dark,  and  the  enemy  had 
massed  a  number  of  batteries  to  sweep  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  Antietam,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
which  the  corps  of  General  Porter,  which  had 
not  been  engaged,  now  appeared  to  dispute  our 
advance.  Our  troops  were  much  exhausted  and 
greatly  reduced  in  numbers  by  fatigue  and  the 
casualties  of  battle.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  was  deemed  injudicious  to  push  our  advantage 
further,  in  the  face  of  fresh  troops  of  the  enemy 
much  exceeding  the  number  of  our  own.  They 
were  accordingly  recalled  and  formed  on  the  line 
originally  held  by  General  Jones. 

While  the  attack  on  our  centre  was  progress- 
ing, General  Jackson  had  been  directed  to  en- 
deavor to  turn  the  enemy's  right,  but  found  it 
extending  nearly  to  the  Potomac  and  so  strongly 
defended  with  artillery  that  the  attempt  had  to 
be  abandoned. 

The  repulse  on  the  right  ended  the  engagement, 
and,  after  a  protracted  and  sanguinary  conflict, 
every  effort  of  the  enemy  to  dislodge  us  from  our 
position  had  been  defeated  with  severe  loss. 

The  arduous  service  in  which  our  troops  had 
been  engaged,  their  great  privations  of  rest  and 
food,  and  the  long  marches,  without  shoes,  over 
mountain  roads,  had  greatly  reduced  our  ranks 
before  the  action  began.  These  causes  had  com- 
pelled thousands  of  brave  men  to  absent  them- 
selves, and  many  more  had  done  so  from  un- 
worthy motives.  This  great  battle  was  fought 
by  less  than  forty  thousand  men  on  our  side,  all 
of  whom  had  undergone  the  greatest  labors  and 
hardships  in  the  field  and  on  the  march.  Nothing 
could  surpass  the  determined  valor  with  which 
they  met  the  large  army  of  the  enemy,  fully  sup- 
plied and  equipped,  and  the  result  reflects  the 
highest  credit  on  the  officers  and  men  engaged. 
Our  artillery,  though  much  inferior  to  that  of  the 
enemy  in  the  number  of  guns  and  weight  of  metal, 
rendered  most  efficient  and  gallant  service  through- 
out the  day,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  re- 
pulse of  the  attacks  on  every  part  of  the  line. 

General  Stuart,  with  the  cavalry  and  horse 
artillery,  performed  the  duty  intrusted  to  him, 
of  guarding  our  left  wing,  with  great  energy  and 
courage,  and  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  de 
feating  the  attack  on  that  part  of  our  line. 

On  the  eighteenth,  we  occupied  the  position  ol 
the  preceding  day,  except  in  the  centre,  where 
our  line  was  drawn  in  about  two  hundred  yards. 
Our  ranks  were  increased  by  the  arrival  of  a  num 
ber  of  troops,  who  had  not  been  engaged  the  day 
before,  and,  though  still  too  weak  to  assume  the 
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offensive,  we  awaited  without  apprehension  a  re- 
newal of  the  attack. 

The  day  passed  without  any  demonstration  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy,  who,  from  the  reports  re- 
ceived, was  expecting  the  arrival  of  reinforce- 
ments. As  we  could  not  look  for  a  material  in- 
crease of  strength,  and  the  enemy's  force  could 
be  largely  and  rapidly  augmented,  it  w&s  not 
thought  prudent  to  wrait  until  he  should  be  ready 
again  to  oier  battle.  During  the  night  of  the 
eighteenth,  the  army  was  accordingly  withdrawn 
to  the  south  side  of  the  Potomac,  crossing  near 
Shepherdstown,  without  loss  or  molestation. 

The  enemy  advanced  the  next  morning,  but 
was  held  in  check  by  General  Fitz-Hugh  Lee  with 
his  cavalry,  who  covered  our  movement  with 
boldness  and  succe3S.  General  Stuart,  with  the 
main  body,  crossed  the  Potomac  above  Shep- 
herdstown and  moved  up  the  river.  The  next 
day  he  recrossed  at  Williamsport,  and  took  posi- 
tion to  operate  upon  the  right  and  rear  of  the 
enemy,  ahould  he  attempt  to  follow  us. 

After  the  army  had  safely  reached  the  Virginia 
<*^ore,  with  such  of  the  wounded  as  could  be  re- 
moved and  all  its  trains,  General  Porter's  corps, 
*ith  a  number  of  batteries  and  some  cavalry,  ap- 
peared on  the  opposite  side. 

General  Pendleton  was  left  to  guard  the  ford 
#ith  the  reserve  artillery  and  about  six  hundred 
nfantry.  That  night  the  enemy  crossed  the  river 
above  General  Pendleton's  position,  and  his  in- 
fantry support  giving  way,  four  of  his  guns  were 
taken.  A  considerable  force  took  position  on  the 
right  bank  under  cover  of  their  artillery,  on  the 
commanding  hills  on  the  opposite  side.  The  next 
morning  General  A.  P.  Hill  was  ordered  to  return 
with  his  division  and  dislodge  them.  Advancing 
under  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery,  the  three  brigades 
of  Gregg,  Pender,  and  Archer  attacked  the  ene- 
my vigorously  and  drove  him  over  the  river  with 
heavy  loss. 

The  condition  of  our  troops  now  demanded  re- 
pose, and  the  army  marched  to  the  Opequan, 
near  Martinsburgh,  where  it  remained  several 
days,  and  then  moved  to  the  vicinity  of  Bunker 
Hill  and  Winchester. 

The  enemy  seemed  to  be  concentrating  in  and 
near  Harper's  Ferry,  but  made  no  forward  move- 
ment. During  this  time  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  was  destroyed  for  several  miles,  and 
that  from  Winchester  to  Harper's  Ferry  broken 
up,  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  latter  place, 
in  order  to  render  the  occupation  of  the  Valley 
by  the  enemy  after  our  withdrawal  more  diffi- 
cult. 

On  the  eighteenth  October,  General  Stuart  was 
ordered  to  cross  the  Potomac  above  Williamsport, 
with  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  cavalry,  and  en- 
deavor to  ascertain  the  position  and  designs  of 
the  enemy.  He  was  directed,  if  practicable,  to 
enter  Pennsylvania  and  do  all  in  his  power  to 
impede  and  embarrass  the  military  operations  of 
the  enemy.  This  order  was  executed  with  skill, 
address,  and  courage.  General  Stuart  passed 
through  Maryland,  occupied  Chambersburgh,  and 
destroyed  a  large  amount  of  public  property, 


making  the  entire  circuit  of  General  McClellan's 
army ;  he  recrossed  the  Potomac  below  Harper's 
Ferry  without  loss.    ,, 

The  enemy  soon  afterward  crossed  the  Poto- 
mac east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  advanced  south- 
ward, seizing  the  passes  of  the  mountains  as  he 
progressed.  General  Jackson's  corps  was  ordered 
to  take  position  on  the  road  between  Berryville 
and  Charlestown,  to  be  prepared  to  oppose  an 
advance  from  Harper's  Ferry,  or  a  movement  into 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  from  the  east  side  of  the 
mountains,  while  at  the  same  time  he  would 
threaten  the  flank  of  the  enemy  should  he  con- 
tinue his  march  along  the  eastern  base  of  the 
Blue  Ridge.  One  division  of  Longstreet's  corps 
was  sent  to  the  vicinity  of  Upperville  to  observe 
the  enemy's  movements  in  front. 

About  the  last  of  October  the  Federal  army 
began  to  incline  eastwardly  from  the  mountains, 
moving  in  the  direction  of  Warrenton.  As  soon 
as  this  intention  developed  itself,  Longstreet's 
corps  was  moved  across  the  Blue  Ridge,  and, 
about  the  third  of  November,  took  position  at 
Culpeper  Court-House,  while  Jackson  advanced 
one  of  his  divisions  to  the  east  side  of  the  Blue 
Ridge. 

The  enemy  gradually  concentrated  about  War- 
renton, his  cavalry  being  thrown  forward  beyond 
the  Rappahannock,  in  the  direction  of  Culpeper 
Court-House,  and  occasionally  skirmishing  with 
our  own,  which  was  closely  observing  his  move- 
ments. 

This  situation  of  affairs  continued  without  ma- 
terial change  until  about  the  middle  of  November, 
when  the  movements  began,  which  resulted  in 
the  winter  campaign  on  the  lower  Rappahannock. 

The  accompanying  return  of  the  Medical  Di- 
rector will  show  the  extent  of  our  losses  in  the 
engagements,  mentioned. 

The  reports  of  the  different  commanding  offi- 
cers must  of  necessity  be  referred  to  for  the  de- 
tails of  these  operations. 

I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  department 
to  the  names  of  those  brave  officers  and  men, 
who  are  particularly  mentioned  for  courage  and 
good  conduct  by  their  commanders.  The  limit 
of  this  report  will  not  permit  me  to  do  more  than 
renew  the  expression  of  my  admiration  for  the 
valor  that  shrunk  from  no  peril  and  the  fortitude 
that  endured  every  privation  without  a  murmur. 

I  must  also  refer  to  the  report  of  General  Stuart 
for  the  particulars  of  the  services  rendered  by  the 
cavalry,  besides  those  to  which  I  have  alluded. 
Its  vigilance,  activity,  and  courage  were  conspic- 
uous, and  to  its  assistance  is  due,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, the  success  of  some  of  the  most  important 
and  delicate  operations  of  the  campaign. 

MOVEMENTS  ON  THE  LINE  OF  THE  RAPPAHANNOCK, 
AND  BATTLE  AT  FREDERICKSBURGH,  DECEMBER 
THIRTEENTH,   1862. 

On  the  fifteenth  November,  it  was  known  that 
the  enemy  was  in  motion  toward  the  Orange  and 
Alexandria  Railroad,  and  one  regiment  of  infant- 
ry, with  a  battery  of  light  artillery,  was  sent  to 
reenforce  the  garrison  at  Fredericksburgh.     On 
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the  seventeenth,  it  was  ascertained  that  Sumner's 
corps  had  marched  from  Catlett's  Station,  in  the 
direction  of  Falmouth,  and  information  was  also 
received  that,  on  the  fifteenth,  some  Federal  gun- 
boats and  transports  had  entered  Acquia  Creek. 
This  looked  as  if  Fredericksburgh  was  again  to 
be  occupied,  and  McLaws's  and  Ransom's  divi- 
sions, accompanied  by  W.  H.  F.  Lee's  brigade  of 
cavalry  and  Lane's  battery,  were  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed to  that  city.     To  ascertain  more  fully  the 
movements  of  the  enemy,  General  Stuart  was  di- 
rected to  cross  the  Rappahannock.     On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  eighteenth  he  forced  a  passage  at  War- 
ren ton  Springs,  in  the  face  of  a  regiment  of  cav- 
alry and  three  pieces  of  artillery,  guarding  the 
ford,  and  reached  Warrentfcn  soon  after  the  last 
of  the  enemy's  column  had  left.     The  informa- 
tion he  obtained  confirmed  the  previous  reports, 
and  it  was  clear  that  the  whole  Federal  army, 
under  Major-General  Burnside,  was  moving  to- 
ward Fredericksburgh.     On  the  morning  of  the 
nineteenth,    therefore,   the   remainder   of  Long- 
street's  corps  was  put  in  motion  for  that  point. 
The  advance  of  General   Sumner   reached   Fal- 
mouth on  the  afternoon  of  the  seventeenth,  and 
ittempted  to  cross  the  Rappahannock,  but  was 
lriven  back  by  Colonel  Ball,  with  the  Fifteenth 
Virginia  cavalry,  four  companies  of  Mississippi 
infantry,  and  Lewis's  light  battery. 

On  the  twenty-first  it  became  apparent  that 
General  Burnside  was  concentrating  his  whole 
army  on  the  north  side  of  the  Rappahannock. 
On  the  same  day,  General  Sumner  summoned 
the  corporate  authorities  of  Fredericksburgh  to 
surrender  the  place  by  five  p.m.,  and  threatened, 
in  case  of  refusal,  to  bombard  the  city  at  nine 
o'clock,  next  morning.  The  weather  had  been 
tempestuous  for  two  days,  and  a  storm  was  rag- 
ing at  the  time  of  the  summons.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  threat  to 
shell  the  city,  as  it  was  completely  exposed  to 
the  batteries  on  the  Stafford  hills,  which  were 
beyond  our  reach.  The  city  authorities  were  in- 
formed that  while  our  forces  would  not  use  the 
place  for  military  purposes,  its  occupation  by  the 
enemy  would  be  resisted,  and  directions  were 
given  for  the  removal  of  the  women  and  children 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  threatened  bombard- 
ment did  not  take  place ;  but  in  view  of  the  im- 
minence of  a  collision  between  the  two  armies 
the  inhabitants  were  advised  to  leave  the  city, 
and  almost  the  entire  population,  without  a  mur- 
mur, abandoned  their  homes.  History  presents 
no  instance  of  a  people  exhibiting  a  purer  and 
more  unselfish  patriotism,  or  a  higher  spirit  of 
fortitude  and  courage,  than  was  evinced  by  the 
citizens  of  Fredericksburgh.  They  cheerfully 
incurred  great  hardships  and  privations,  and  sur- 
rendered their  homes  and  property  to  destruction 
rather  than  yield  them  into  the  hands  of  the  en- 
emies of  their  country.  General  Burnside  now 
commenced  his  preparations  to  force  the  passage 
of  the  Rappahannock  and  advance  upon  Rich- 
mond. When  his  army  first  began  to  move 
toward  Fredericksburgh,  General  Jackson,  in 
pursuance    of   instructions,   crossed    the    Blue 


Ridge,  and  placed  his  corps  in  the  vicinity  of 
Orange  Court-House,  to  enable  him  more  prompt- 
ly to   cooperate  with   Longstreet.      About   the 
twenty-sixth  November  he  was  directed  to  ad- 
vance  toward    Fredericksburgh,    and,   as   some 
Federal  gunboats  had  appeared  in  the  river,  at 
Port  Royal,  and  it  was  possible  that  an  attempt 
might  be  made  to  cross  in  that  vicinity,  D.  H. 
Hill's  division  was  stationed  near  that  place,  and 
the  rest  of  Jackson's  corps  so  disposed,  as  to 
support  Hill  or  Longstreet,  as  occasion  might  re- 
quire.     The  fords  of  the  Rappahannock  above 
Fredericksburgh  were   closely  guarded  by   our 
cavalry,  and  the  brigade  of  General  W.   H.  F. 
Lee  was  stationed  near  Port  Royal  to  watch  the 
river  above  and  below.      On  the  twenty-eighth, 
General  Hampton,  guarding  the  upper  Rappa- 
hannock, crossed  to  make  a  reconnoissance  on  the 
enemy's  right,  and,  proceeding  as  far  as  Dumfries 
and  Occoquan,  encountered   and   dispersed   his 
cavalry,  capturing  two  squadrons  and  a  number 
of  wagons.      About   the   same   time,  some   dis- 
mounted men  of  Beale's  regiment,  Lee's  brigade, 
crossed  in  boats  below  Port  Royal  to  observe  the 
enemy's  left,  and  took  a  number  of  prisoners. 
On    the    fifth    December    General    D.   H.  Hill, 
with  some  of  his  field-guns,  assisted  by  Major 
Pelham,  of  Stuart's  horse  artillery,  attacked  the 
gunboats  at  Port  Royal,  and  caused  them  to  re- 
tire.    With  these  exceptions,  no  important  move- 
ment took  place,  but  it  became  evident  that  the 
advance  of  the  enemy  would  not  be  long  delayed. 
The  interval  was  employed  in  strengthening  our 
lines,  extending  from  the  river  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  above  Fredericksburgh  along  the  range  of 
hills  in   the  rear  of  the  city   to  the  Richmond 
Railroad.     As  these  hills  were  commanded  b}'  the 
opposite   heights,  in   possession  of  the  enemy, 
earthworks  were  constructed  upon  their  crest,  at 
the  most  eligible  positions  for  artillery.     These 
positions  were  judiciously  chosen  and   fortified 
under  the  direction  of  Brigadier-General  Pendle- 
ton, Chief  of  Artillery,  Colonel   Cabell  of  Mc- 
Laws's  division,   Colonel  E.  P.  Alexander   and 
Captain   S.  R.  Johnson  of  the  engineers.      To 
prevent  gunboats  from  ascending  the  river  a  bat- 
tery, protected  by  intrenchments,  was  placed  on 
the  bank,  about  four  miles  below  the  city,  in  an 
excellent  position,  selected  by  my  aid-de-camp, 
Major  Talcott.     The  plain  of  Fredericksburgh  is 
so  completely  commanded  by  the  Stafford  heights 
that  no  effectual  opposition  could  be  made  to  the 
construction  of  bridges  or  the  passage  of  the 
river,   without   exposing  our  troops  to  the  de- 
structive fire  of  the  numerous  batteries  of  the 
enemy.     At  the  same  time,  the  narrowness  of  the 
Rappahannock,  its  winding  course  and  deep  bed, 
prevented  opportunities  for  laying  down  bridges 
at  points  secure  from   the  fire  of  our  artillery. 
Our  position  was,  therefore,  selected  with  a  view 
to  resist  the  enemy's  advance  after  crossing,  and 
the  river  was  guarded  only  by  a  force  sufficient 
to  impede  his  movements  until  the  army  could  be 
concentrated. 

Before  dawn,  on  the  eleventh  December,  our 
signal  guns  announced  that  the  enemy  was  in 
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motion.    About  two  a.m.,  he  commenced  prepara- 
tions to  throw  two  bridges  over  the  Rappahan- 
nock, opposite  Fredericksburgh,  and  one  about  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  below,  near  the  mouth  of 
Deep  Run.     Two  regiments  of  Barksdale's  bri- 
gade, McLaws's   division,  the   Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Mississippi,  guarded  these  points,  the 
former,  assisted  by  the  Eighth  Florida,  of  Ander- 
son's division,  being  at  the  upper.     The  rest  of 
the  brigade,  with  the   Third  Georgia  regiment, 
also  of  Anderson's  division,  was  held  in  reserve 
in  the  city.     From  daybreak  until  four  p.m.  the 
troops,  sheltered  behind  the  houses  on  the  river 
bank,  repelled  the  repeated  efforts  of  the  enemy 
to  lay  his  bridges  opposite  the  town,  driving  back 
his  working  parties  and  their  supports,  with  great 
slaughter.     At  the  lower  point  where  there  was 
no  such  protection,  the  enemy  was  successfully 
resisted  until  nearly  noon,  when,  being  greatly 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  batteries  on  the  oppo- 
site heights,  and  a  superior  force  of  infantry  on 
the  river  banks,  our  troops  were  withdrawn,  and 
about  one  p.m.  the  bridge  was  completed.      Soon 
afterward  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  artille- 
ry opened  a  furious  fire  upon  the  city,  causing  our 
troops  to  retire  from  the  river-bank  about  four 
p.m.     The  enemy  then  crossed  in  boats,  and  pro- 
ceeded rapidly  to  lay  down  the  bridges.     His  ad- 
vance into  the  town  was  bravely  resisted  until 
dark,  when  our  troops  were  recalled,  the  neces- 
sary time  for  concentration  having  been  gained. 

During  the  night  and  the  succeeding  day  the 
enemy  crossed  in  large  numbers  at  and  below 
the  town,  secured  from  material  interruption  by 
a  dense  fog.  Our  artillery  could  only  be  used 
with  effect  when  the  occasional  clearing  of  the 
mist  rendered  his  columns  visible.  His  batteries, 
on  the  Stafford  heights,  fired  at  intervals  upon 
our  position.  Longstreet's  corps  constituted  our 
left,  with  Anderson's  division  resting  upon  the 
river,  and  those  of  McLaws,  Pickett,  and  Hood 
extending  to  the  right,  in  the  order  named.  Ran- 
som's division  supported  the  batteries  on  Marye's 
and  Willis's  hills,  at  the  foot  of  which  Cobb's 
brigade,  of  McLaws's  division,  and  the  Twenty- 
fourth  North-Carolina,  of  Ransom's  brigade,  were 
stationed,  protected  by  a  stone  wall.  The  imme- 
diate care  of  this  point  was  committed  to  Gen- 
eral Ransom.  The  Washington  artillery,  under 
Colonel  Walton,  occupied  the  redoubts  on  the 
crest  of  Marye's  hill,  and  those  on  the  heights  to 
the  right  and  left,  were  held  by  part  of  the  re- 
serve artillery,  Colonel  E.  P.  Alexander's  bat- 
talion, and  the  division  batteries  of  Anderson, 
Ransom,  and  McLaws.  A.  P.  Hill,  of  Jackson's 
corps,  was  posted  between  Hood's  right  and  Ham- 
ilton's Crossing,  on  the  railroad.  His  front  line, 
consisting  of  the  brigades  of  Pender,  Lane,  and 
Archer,  occupied  the  edge  of  a  wood.  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Walker,  with  fourteen  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, was  posted  near  the  right,  supported  by  the 
Fortieth  and  Thirty-fifth  Virginia  regiments,  of 
Field's  brigade,  commanded  by  Colonel  Brocken- 
brough.  Lane's  brigade,  thrown  forward  in  ad- 
vance of  the  general  line,  held  the  woods,  which 
here  projected  into  the  open  ground.      Thomas's 


brigade  was  stationed  behind  the  interval  between 
Lane  and  Pender,  and  Gregg's  in  rear  of  that,  be- 
tween Lane  and  Archer.  These  two  brigades,  with 
the  Forty-seventh  Virginia  regiment  and  Twenty- 
second  Virginia  battalion,  of  Field's  brigade,  con- 
stituted General  Hill's  reserve.  Early's  and  Ta- 
liaferro's divisions  composed  Jackson's  second 
line — D.  H.  Hill's  division  his  reserve.  His  ar- 
tillery was  distributed  along  his  line  in  the  most 
eligible  positions  so  as  to  command  the  open 
ground  in  front.  General  Stuart,  with  two  bri- 
gades of  cavalry  and  his  horse  artillery,  occupied 
the  plain  on  Jackson's  right,  extending  to  Mas- 
saponax  creek. 

On  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth,  the  plain  on 
which  the  Federal  army  lay  was  still  enveloped 
in  fog,  making  it  impossible  to  discern  its  opera- 
tions. At  an  early  hour  the  batteries  on  the 
heights  of  Stafford  began  to  play  upon  Long- 
street's  position.  Shortly  after  nine  a.m.,  the 
partial  rising  of  the  mist  disclosed  a  large  forco 
moving  in  line  of  battle  against  Jackson.  Dense 
masses  appeared  in  front  of  A.  P.  Hill,  stretching 
far  up  the  river,  in  the  direction  of  Fredericks- 
burgh. As  they  advanced,  Major  Pelham,  of 
Stuart's  horse  artillery,  who  was  stationed  near 
the  Port  Royal  road  with  one  section,  opened  a 
rapid  and  well-directed  enfilade  fire,  which  ar- 
rested their  progress.  Four  batteries  immediate- 
ly turned  upon  him,  but  he  sustained  their  heavy 
fire  with  the  unflinching  courage  that  ever  dis- 
tinguished him.  Upon  his  withdrawal,  the  ene- 
my extended  his  left  down  the  Port  Ro}ral  road, 
and  his  numerous  batteries  opened  with  vigor 
upon  Jackson's  line.  Eliciting  no  response,  his 
infantry  moved  forward  to  seize  the  position  oc- 
cupied by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Walker.  The  lat- 
ter reserving  his  fire  until  their  line  had  approach- 
ed within  less  than  eight  hundred  yards,  opened 
upon  it  with  such  destructive  effect  as  to  cause  it 
to  waver  and  soon  to  retreat  in  confusion. 

About  one  p.m.,  the  main  attack  on  the  right 
began  by  a  furious  cannonade,  under  cover  of 
which  three  compact  lines  of  infantry  advanced 
against  Hill's  front.  They  were  received  as  be- 
fore by  our  batteries,  by  whose  fire  they  were 
momentarily  checked,  but  soon  recovering,  they 
pressed  forward,  until  coming  within  range  of  our 
infantry  the  contest  became  fierce  and  bloody. 
Archer  and  Lane  repulsed  those  portions  of  the 
line  immediately  in  front  of  them  ;  but  before  the 
interval  between  these  commands  could  be  closed 
the  enemy  pressed  through  in  overwhelming 
numbers,  and  turned  the  left  of  Archer  and  the 
right  of  Lane.  Attacked  in  front  and  flank,  two 
regiments  of  the  former  and  the  brigade  of  the 
latter,  after  a  brave  and  obstinate  resistance,  gave 
way.  Archer  held  his  line  with  the  First  Ten- 
nessee, and  with  the  Fifth  Alabama  battalion, 
assisted  by  the  Forty-seventh  Virginia  regiment 
and  the  Twenty-second  Virginia  battallion,  con- 
tinued the  struggle  until  the  arrival  of  reinforce- 
ments. Thomas  came  gallantly  to  the  relief  of 
Lane,  and  joined  by  the  Seventh  and  part  of  the 
Eighteenth  North-Carolina,  of  that  brigade,  re- 
pulsed the  column  that  had  broken  Lane's  line, 
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and  drove  it  back  to  the  railroad.      In  the  mean 
time,  a  large  force  had  penetrated  the  wood  as  far 
as  Hill's  reserve,  and  encountered  Gregg's  bri- 
gade.    The  attack  was  so  sudden  and  unexpected 
that  Orr's  rifles,  mistaking  the  enemy  for  our 
own  troops  retiring,  were  thrown  into  confusion. 
While  in  the  act  of  rallying  them,  that  brave 
soldier  and  true  patriot,  Brigadier-General  Maxcy 
Gregg  fell,  mortally  wounded.      Colonel  Hamil- 
ton, upon  whom  the  command  devolved,  with  the 
four  remaining  regiments  of  the  brigade  and  one 
company  of  the  rifles,  met  the  enemy  firmly  and 
checked  his  further  progress.     The  second  line 
was  advancing  to  the  support  of  the  first.     Law- 
ton's  brigade,  of  Early's  division,  under  Colonel 
Atkinson,  first  encountered  the  enemy,  quickly 
followed  on  the  right  and  left  by  the  brigades  of 
Trimble,  under  Colonel  Hoke,  and  Early,  under 
Colonel  Walker.     Taliaferro's  division  moved  for- 
ward at  the  same  time  on  Early's  left,  and  his 
right  regiment,  the  Second  Virginia,  belonging  to 
Paxton's  brigade,  joined  in  the  attack.     The  con- 
test in  the  woods  was  short  and  decisive.     The 
enemy  was  quickly  routed  and  driven  out  with 
loss,    and,    though    largely   reenforced,  he   was 
forced  back  and   pursued  to  the  shelter  of  the 
railroad  embankment.      Here  he  was  gallantly 
charged  by  the  brigades  of  Hoke  and  Atkinson, 
and  driven  across  the  plain  to  his  batteries.    At- 
kinson, continuing  the  pursuit  too  far,  his  flank 
became  exposed,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  heavy 
heavy  fire  of  musketry  and  artillery  was  directed 
against  his  front.     Its  ammunition  becoming  ex- 
hausted, and  Colonel  Atkinson  being  severely, 
and  Captain  Lawton,  adjutant-general,  mortally 
wounded,  the  brigade  was  compelled  to  fall  back 
to  the  main  body,  now  occupying  our  original 
line  of  battle,  with  detachments  thrown  forward 
to  the  railroad.     The  attack  on  Hill's  left  was  re- 
pulsed by  the  artillery  on  that  part  of  the  line, 
against  which  the  enemy  directed  a  hot  fire  from 
twenty-four  guns.      One   brigade   advanced  up 
Deep  Run,  sheltered  by  its  banks  from  our  bat- 
teries, but  was  charged  and  put  to  flight  by  the 
Sixteenth   North-Carolina,  of  Pender's  brigade, 
assisted  by  the  Fifty-fourth   and   Fifty-seventh 
North-Carolina,  of  Law's   brigade,  Hood's  divi- 
sion.    The  repulse  of  the  enemy  on  our  right  was 
decisive,  and  the  attack  was  not  renewed,  but  his 
batteries  kept  up  an  active  fire  at  intervals,  and 
sharp-shooters  skirmished  along  the  front  during 
the  rest  of  the  afternoon.     While  these  events 
were  transpiring  on  our  right,  the  enemy,  in  for- 
midable numbers,  made  repeated  and  desperate 
assaults  upon  the  left  of  our  line.     About  eleven 
a.m.,  having  massed  his  troops,  under  cover  of 
the  nouses  of  Fredericksburgh,  he  moved  forward 
in  strong  columns  to  seize  Marye's  and  Willis's 
hills.      General   Ransom  advanced   Cook's  bri- 
gade to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  placed  his  own, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Twenty-fourth  North- 
Carolina,  a  short  distance  in  the  rear.     All  the 
batteries  on  the  Stafford  heights  directed  their 
fire  upon  the  positions  occupied  by  our  artillery, 
Jvith  a  view  to  silence  it,  and  cover  the  movement 
of  the  infantry.     Without  replying  to  this  furious 


cannonade,  our  batteries  poured  a  rapid  and  de- 
structive fire  into  the  dense  lines  of  the  enemy 
as  they  advanced  to  the  attack,  frequently  break- 
ing their  ranks,  and  forcing  them  to  retreat  to  the 
shelter  of  the  houses.     Six  times  did  the  enemy, 
notwithstanding  the  havoc  caused  by  our  batter- 
ies, press  on  with  great  determination,  to  within 
one  hundred  yards  of  the  foot  of  the  hill ;  but 
here  encountering  the  deadly  fire  of  our  infantry, 
his  columns  were  broken  and  fled  in  confusion  to 
the  town.     In  the  third  assault,  the  brave  and 
lamented  Brigadier-General  Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb 
fell  at  the  head  of  his  gallant  troops,  and  almost 
at  the  same  moment  Brigadier-General  Cook  was 
borne  from  the  field,  severely  wounded.     Fearing 
that  Cobb's  brigade  might  exhaust  its  ammuni- 
tion,  General   Longstreet  had  directed  General 
Kershaw  to  take  two  regiments  to  its  support. 
Arriving  after  the  fall  of  General  Cobb,  he  as- 
sumed command,  his  troops  taking  position  on 
the  crest  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  to  which 
point  General  Ransom  also  advanced  three  other 
regiments.     The  Washington  artillery,  which  had 
sustained  the  heavy  fire  of  artillery  and  infantry 
with  unshaken  steadiness,  and  contributed  much 
to  the  repulse  of  the  enemy,  having  exhausted 
its  ammunition,  was  relieved  about  four  p.m.  by 
Colonel  Alexander's  battalion.     The  latter  occu- 
pied the  position  during  the  rest  of  the  engage- 
ment, and  by  its  well-directed  fire,  rendered  great 
assistance  in  repelling  the  assaults  made  in  the 
afternoon,   the  last  of  which   occurred    shortly 
before  dark.     This  effort  met  the  fate  of  those 
that  preceded  it,  and  when  night  closed  in,  the 
shattered  masses  of  the  enemy  had  disappeared 
in  the  town,  leaving  the  field  covered  with  dead 
and  wounded.      Anderson's   division    supported 
the  batteries  on  Longstreet's  left,  and  though  not 
engaged,  was  exposed  throughout  the  day  to  a 
hot  artillery  fire,  which  it  sustained  with  steady 
courage. 

During  the  night,  our  lines  were  strengthened 
by  the  construction  of  earth-works  at  exposed 
points,  and  preparations  made  to  receive  the  en- 
emy next  day.  The  fourteenth,  however,  passed 
without  a  renewal  of  the  attack.  The  enemy's 
batteries  on  both  sides  of  the  river  played  upon 
our  lines  at  intervals,  our  own  firing  but  little. 
The  sharp-shooters  on  each  side  skirmished  oc- 
casionally along  the  front. 

On  the  fifteenth,  the  enemy  still  retained  his 
position,  apparently  ready  for  battle  ;  but  the  day 
passed  as  the  preceding. 

The  attack  on  the  thirteenth  had  been  so  easily 
repulsed,  and  by  so  small  a  part  of  our  army, 
that  it  was  not  supposed  the  enemy  would  limit 
his  efforts  to  one  attempt,  which,  in  view  of  the 
magnitude  of  his  preparations,  and  the  extent  of 
his  force,  seemed  to  be  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant. Believing,  therefore,  that  he  would  attack 
us,  it  was  not  deemed  expedient  to  lose  the  ad- 
vantages of  our  position,  and  expose  the  troops 
to  the  fire  of  his  inaccessible  batteries  beyond 
the  river,  by  advancing  against  him.  But  we 
were  necessarily  ignorant  of  the  extent  to  which 
he  had  suffered,  and  only  became  awafe  of  it 
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when,  on  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth,  it  was 
discovered  that  he  had  availed  himself  of  the 
darkness  of  night,  and  the  prevalence  of  a  vio- 
lent storm  of  wind  and  rain,  to  recross  the  river. 
The  town  was  immediately  reoccupied,  and  our 
positions  on  the  river  bank  resumed. 

In  the  engagement,  more  than  nine  hundred 
prisoners  and  nine  thousand  stand  of  arms  were 
taken.  A  large  quantity  of  ammunition  was  found 
in  Fredericksburgh.  The  extent  of  our  casualties 
will  appear  from  the  accompanying  report  of  the 
Medical  Director. 

We  have  again  to  deplore  the  loss  of  valuable 
lives.  In  Brigadier-Generals  Gregg  and  Cobb 
the  Confederacy  has  lost  two  of  its  noblest  citi- 
zen?, and  the  army  two  of  its  bravest  and  most 
distinguished  officers.  The  country  consents  to 
the  sacrifice  of  such  men  as  these,  and  the  gal- 
lant soldiers  who  fell  with  them,  only  to  secure 
the  inestimable  blessing  they  died  to  obtain. 
The  troops  displayed,  at  Fredericksburgh,  in  a 
high  degree,  the  spirit  and  courage  that  distin- 
guished them  throughout  the  campaign  ;  while 
the  calmness  and  steadiness  with  which  orders 
were  obeyed,  and  manoeuvres  executed,  in  the 
midst  of  battle,  evinced  the  discipline  of  a  vet- 
eran army.  The  artillery  rendered  efficient  serv- 
ice on  every  part  of  the  field,  and  greatly  assisted 
in  the  defeat  of  the  enemy.  The  batteries  were 
exposed  to  an  unusually  heavy  fire  of  artillery 
and  infantry,  which  officers  and  men  sustained 
with  a  coolness  and  courage  worthy  of  the  high- 
est praise.  Those  on  our  right,  being  without 
defensive  works,  suffered  more  severely. 

Among  those  who  fell  was  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Coleman,  First  regiment  Virginia  artillery,  who 
was  mortally  wounded  while  bravely  discharging 
his  duty. 

To  the  vigilance,  boldness,  and  energy  of  Gen- 
eral Stuart  and  his  cavalry  is  chiefly  due  the 
early  and  valuable  information  of  the  movements 
of  the  enemy.  His  reconnoissances  frequently 
extended  within  the  Federal  lines,  resulting  in 
skirmishes  and  engagements  in  which  the  cav- 
alry was  greatly  distinguished.  In  the  battle  of 
Fredericksburgh,  the  cavalry  effectually  guarded 
our  right,  annoying  the  enemy  and  embarrassing 
his  movements,  by  hanging  on  his  frank  and  at- 
tacking, when  opportunity  occurred.  The  na- 
ture of  the  ground  and  the  relative  positions  of 
the  armies  prevented  them  from  doing  more. 

To  Generals  Longstreet  and  Jackson  great 
praise  is  due  for  the  disposition  and  manage- 
ment of  their  respective  corps.  Their  quick  per- 
ception enabled  them  to  discover  the  projected 
assaults  upon  their  positions,  and  their  ready 
skill  to  devise  the  best  means  to  resist  them. 
Besides  their  services  in  the  field,  which  every 
battle  of  the  campaign,  from  Richmond  to  Fred- 
ericksburgh, has  served  to  illustrate,  I  am  also 
indebted  to  them  for  valuable  counsel,  both  as 
regards  the  general  operations  of  the  army,  and 
the  execution  of  the  particular  measures  adopted. 

To  division  and  brigade  commanders  I  must 
also  express  my  thanks  for  the  prompt,  intelli- 


gent, and  determined  manner  in  which  they  ex- 
ecuted their  several  parts. 

To  the  officers  of  the  general  staff,  Brigadier- 
General  R.  H.  Chilton,  Adjutant  and  Inspector- 
General,  assisted  by  Major  Peyton  ;  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Corley,  Chief  Quartermaster ;  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Cole,  Chief  Commissary ;  Surgeon 
Guild,  Medical  Director,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
B.  G.  Baldwin,  Chief  of  Ordnance,  were  commit- 
ted the  care  of  their  respective  departments,  and 
the  charge  of  supplying  the  demands  upon  each. 
They  were  always  in  the  field,  anticipating,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  wants  of  the  troops. 

My  personal  staff  were  unremittingly  engaged 
in  conveying  and  bringing  information  from  all 
parts  of  the  field.  Colonel  Long  was  particular- 
ly useful  before  and  during  the  battle,  in  posting 
and  securing  the  artillery,  in  which  he  was  un- 
tiringly aided  by  Captain  S.  R.  Johnson,  of  the 
Provisional  Engineers  ;  Majors  Talcott  and  Ven- 
able,  in  examining  the  ground  and  the  approaches 
of  the  enemy  ;  Majors  Taylor  and  Marshall,  iu 
communicating  orders  and  intelligence. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  R.  E.  Lee, 

General. 
APPENDIX  TO  GENERAL    LEE'S  REPORT 

OF  THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  NORTHERN  VIRGINIA. 

Headquarters  Army  Northern  Virginia,  | 
June  24,  1862.      f 

General  Orders  No.  75. 

I.  General  Jackson's  command  will  proceed 
to-morrow  from  Ashland  toward  the  Slash  Church, 
and  encamp  at  some  convenient  point  west  of 
the  Central  Railroad.  Branch's  brigade,  of  A.  P. 
Hill's  division,  will  also,  to-morrow  evening,  take 
position  on  the  Chickahominy,  near  Half  Sink. 
At  three  o'clock  Thursday  morning,  twenty-sixth 
instant,  General  Jackson  will  advance  on  the  road 
leading  to  Pale  Green  Church,  communicating  his 
march  to  General  Branch,  who  will  immediately 
cross  the  Chickahominy,  and  take  the  road  lead- 
ing to  Mechanicsville.  As  soon  as  the  move- 
ments of  these  columns  are  discovered,  General 
A.  P.  Hill,  with  the  rest  of  his  division,  will  cross 
the  Chickahominy  near  Meadow  Bridge,  and  move 
direct  upon  Mechanicsville.  To  aid  his  advance, 
the  heavy  batteries  on  the  Chickahominy  will,  at 
the  proper  time,  open  upon  the  batteries  at  Me- 
chanicsville. The  enemy  being  driven  from  Me- 
chanicsville, and  the  passage  across  the  bridge 
opened,  General  Longstreet,  with  his  division 
and  that  of  General  D.  H.  Hill,  will  cross  the 
Chickahominy  at  or  near  that  point — General 
D.  H.  Hill  moving  to  the  support  of  General 
Jackson,  and  General  Longstreet  supporting 
General  A.  P.  Hill — the  four  divisions  keeping 
in  communication  with  each  other,  and  moving 
in  echelon  on  separate  roads,  if  practicable  ;  the 
left  division  in  advance,  with  skirmishers  and 
sharp-shooters  extending  in  their  front,  will  sweep 
down  the  Chickahominy  and  endeavor  to  drive 
the  enemy  from  his  position  above  New-Bridge ; 
General  Jackson,  bearing  well  to  his  left,  turning 
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Beaver  Dam  Creek,  and  taking  the  direction  to- 
ward Cold  Harbor.  They  will  then  press  for- 
ward toward  York  River  Railroad,  closing  upon 
the  enemy's  rear  and  forcing  him  down  the  Chick- 
ahominy.  Any  advance  of  the  enemy  toward 
Richmond  will  be  prevented  by  vigorously  fol- 
lowing his  rear,  and  crippling  and  arresting  his 
progress. 

II.  The  divisions  under  Generals  Huger  and 
Magruder  will  hold  their  positions  in  front  of  the 
enemy  against  attack,  and  make  such  demonstra- 
tions, Thursday,  as  to  discover  his  operations. 
Should  opportunity  offer,  the  feint  will  be  con- 
verted into  a  real  attack  ;  and  should  an  aban- 
donment of  his  intrenchments  by  the  enemy  be 
discovered,  he  will  be  closely  pursued. 

III.  The  Third  Virginia  cavalry  will  observe 
the  Charles  City  road.  The  Fifth  Virginia,  the 
First  North-Carolina,  and  the  Hampton  Legion 
cavalry  will  observe  the  Darbytown,  Varina,  and 
Osborne  roads.  Should  a  movement  of  the  en- 
emy, down  the  Chickahominy,  be  discovered, 
they  will  close  upon  his  flank,  and  endeavor  to 
arrest  his  march. 

IV.  General  Stuart,  with  the  First,  Fourth, 
ind  Ninth  Virginia  cavalry,  the  cavalry  of  Cobb's 
Legion  and  the  Jeff  Davis  Legion,  will  cross  the 
Chickahominy,  to-morrow,  and  take  position  to 
the  left  of  General  Jackson's  line  of  march.  The 
main  body  will  be  held  in  reserve,  with  scouts 
well  extended  to  the  front  and  left.  General 
Stuart  will  keep  General  Jackson  informed  of 
the  movements  of  the  enemy  on  his  left,  and  will 
cooperate  with  him  in  his  advance.  The  Six- 
teenth Virginia  cavalry,  Colonel  Davis,  will  re- 
main on  the  Nine  Mile  road. 

V.  General  Ransom's  brigade,  of  General 
Holmes's  command,  will  be  placed  in  reserve 
on  the  Williamsburgh  road,  by  General  Huger, 
to  whom  he  will  report  for  orders. 

VI.  Commanders  of  divisions  will  cause  their 
commands  to  be  provided  with  three  days'  cooked 
rations.  The  necessary  ambulances  and  ord- 
nance-trains will  be  ready  to  accompany  the  di- 
visions, and  receive  orders  from  their  respective 
commanders.  Officers  in  charge  of  all  trains  will 
invariably  remain  with  them.  Batteries  and  wag- 
ons will  keep  on  the  right  of  the  road.  The  Chief- 
Engineer,  Major  Stevens,  will  assign  engineer  offi- 
cers to  each  division,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to 
make  provision  for  overcoming  all  difficulties  to 
the  progress  of  the  troops.  The  staff-depart- 
ments  will  give  the  necessary  instructions  to  fa- 
cilitate the  movements  herein  directed. 

By  command  of  General  Lee, 

R.  H 


■  •    .  cross 
the  same  di- 


Official : 

T.  M.  R.  Talcott, 

Major  and  Aid-de-Camp. 


Chilton, 

A.  A.  General. 


Headquarters  Armt  Northern  Vibginia,  ) 
August  19, 1863.  f 

Special  Order  No.  185. 

I.  General  Longstreet's  command,  constituting 
the  right  wing  of  the  army,  wll  cross  the  Rapi- 
dan  at  Raccoon  Ford,  and  move  in  the  direction 
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of  Culpeper  Court-House.  General  Jackson's 
command,  constituting  the  left  wing;,  will 
at  Summerville  Ford,  and  move  in 
rection,  keeping  on  the  left  of  General  Longstreet. 
General  Anderson's  division  will  cross  at  Sum- 
merville Ford,  follow  the  route  of  General  Jack- 
son, and  act  in  reserve.  The  battalion  of  light 
artillery,  under  Colonel  S.  D.  Lee,  will  take  the 
same  route.  The  cavalry,  under  General  Stuart, 
will  cross  at  Morton's  Ford,  pursue  the  route  by 
Steven sburgh  to  Rappahannock  Station,  destroy 
the  railroad-bridge,  cut  the  enemy's  communica- 
tions, telegraph  line,  and,  operating  toward  Cul- 
peper Court-House,  will  take  position  on  Gen- 
eral Longstreet's  right. 

II.  The  commanders  of  each  wing  will  desig- 
nate the  reserve  for  their  commands.  Medical 
and  ammunition  wagons  will  alone  follow  the 
troops  across  the  Rapidan.  The  baggage  and 
supply  trains  will  be  parked  under  their  respect- 
ive officers,  in  secure  positions  on  the  south  side, 
so  as  not  to  embarrass  the  different  roads. 

III.  Cooked  rations  for  three  days  will  be  car- 
ried in  the  haversacks  of  the  men,  and  provision 
must  be  made  for  foraging  the  animals.  Strag- 
gling from  the  ranks  is  strictly  prohibited,  and 
commanders  will  make  arrangements  to  secure 
and  punish  the  offenders. 

IV.  The  movements  herein  directed  will  com- 
mence to-morrow,  twentieth  instant,  at  dawn  of 
day. 

By  command  of  General  R.  E.  Lee. 

A.  P.  Mason, 

a.  A.a 
Official : 

Charles  Marshall, 

Major  and  A.  D.  C. 

[A.] 

Headquarters  Crenshaw's  Farm,  ) 
August  19,  1862.  f 

General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  Commanding  Cavalry  : 
General  :   I  desire  you  to  rest  your  men  to- 
day, refresh  your  horses,  prepare  rations,  and 
every  thing  for  the  march  to-morrow.     Get  what 
information  you  can  of  fords,  roads,  and  position 
of  enemy,  so  that  your  march  can  be  made  un- 
derstandingly  and  with  vigor.     I  send  to  you 
Captain  Mason,  an  experienced  bridge-builder, 
etc.,  whom  I  think  will  be  able  to  aid  you  in  the 
destruction  of  the  bridge,  etc.     When  that  is  ac- 
complished, or  when  in  train  of  execution,  as  cir- 
cumstances permit,  I  wish  you  to  operate  back 
toward  Culpeper  Court-House,  creating  such  con- 
fusion and  consternation  as  you  can,  without  un- 
necessarily exposing  your  men,  till  you  feel  Long- 
street's  right.     Take  position  there  on  his  right, 
and  hold  yourself  in  reserve,  and  act  as  circum- 
stances may  require.     I  wish  to  know  during  the 
day  how  you  proceed  in  your  preparations.    They 
will  require  the  personal  attention  of  all  your  offi- 
cers.    The  last  reports  from  the  signal  stations 
yesterday  evening   were,   that  the   enemy  was 
breaking  up    his   principal  encampments,   and 
moving  in  direction  of  Culpeper  Court-House. 
Very  respectfully,  etc.,      '  R.  E.  Lee, 

General, 
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[B.] 

Headquarters,  19th  August,  1862 — 4.45  p.m. 

General  J.  R  B.  Stuart,  Commanding  Cavalry: 
General  :  I  have  just  returned  from  Clarke's 
Mountain.  The  enemy,  as  far  as  I  can  discover, 
is  retreating  on  the  road  to  Fredericksburgh. 
His  route  is  certainly  north  of  Stevensburgh, 
and  is  thought  to  be  through  Brandy  Station, 
over  the  Rappahannock,  by  Kelley's  Ford.  You 
will,  therefore,  have  to  bear  well  to  your  right 
after  crossing  the  Rapidan,  unless  you  can  get 
other  information.  I  propose  to  start  the  troops 
at  the  rising  of  the  moon  to-morrow  morning, 
which  will  give  the  men  and  horses  a  little  rest ; 
and  I  believe  we  shall  make  more  than  by  start- 


ing at  night.  It  is  so  late  now  that  they  could 
not  get  off  before.  The  order  for  to-morrow  you 
will  consider  modified  as  above.  If  you  can  get 
information  of  the  route  of  the  enemy,  you  will 
endeavor  to  cut  him  off;  otherwise,  make  for 
Kelley's  Ford,  over  the  Rappahannock.  Send 
back  all  information  you  can  gather.  I  shall 
cross  at  Summerville  Ford,  and  follow  in  the 
route  of  the  troops  toward  Brandy  Station.  If 
you  can  get  off  earlier  than  the  time  I  have  ap- 
pointed, to  advantage,  do  so. 
Very  respectfully,  etc., 

R.  E.  Lee, 

General. 


List  of  Casualties  at  Cedar  Bun  Mountain,  August  ninth,  1862. 


Regiment. 


2d  Virginia, . , 
4th  Virginia, . 
5th  Virginia, . 


27th  Virginia, 

33d  Virginia, 

Batteries, 

21st  Virginia,   

42d  Virginia, 

48th  Virginia, 

1st  Virginia  battalion, 

10th  Virginia,  

23d  Virginia, 

37th  Virginia, 

47th  Alabama, 

48th  Alabama, 

2d  Louisiana, 

9th  Louisiana,  

10th  Louisiana, 

15th  Louisiana, 

14th  Louisiana, 

5th  Louisiana, 

Hampden  artillery, 

7th  Virginia  cavalry, 

17th  Virginia  battalion, _ 

Major  Andrews,  chief  of  artillery, . 

13th  Virginia, 

25th  Virginia, 

31st  Virginia, 

52d  Virginia, 

58th  Virginia, 

12th  Georgia, 

21st  North-Carolina, 

15th  Alabama, 

33d  North-Carolina, 

7th  North-Carolina, 

28th  Nortb>Carolina, 

37th  North-Carolina, 

18th  North-Carolina, 

1st  Tennessee, 

7th  Tennessee, 

14th  Tennessee, 

5th  Alabama  battalion, 

19th  Georgia, 


45th  Georgia, , 

49th  Georgia, 

14th  Georgia, 

55th  Virginia, 

40th  Virginia, 

2d  Virginia  battalion, . 
Purcell's  battery, 


Total, . 


Brigade. 


Winder's, 


Jones's, 


Taliaferro's, 


Starke's, 


Ashby's, 


Early's, 


Trimble's, 


Branch's, 


Archer's, 


Thomases, 


Division. 


Jackson's, 


Ewell's, 


A.  P.  Hill's, 


Killed. 


Official  copy  of  report  of  Medical  Director  Guild. 


37 
36 
18 

"6 
3 
12 
12 
12 

"2 

2 

"i 
1 


229 


Wounded. 


1 

6 

20 

15 
3 

85 

71 

44 

10 

37 

5 

76 

76 

61 

5 

4 

5 

2 


2 

16 

2 

1 

32 

24 

17 

10 

28 

33 

2 

3 

30 

1 

26 
13 
13 
20 
80 
31 
8 

27 
41 
41 
24 
2 
4 

"VL 


1047 


Total. 


8 
9 

23 

3 

15 

3 

122 

107 

62 

10 

43 

18 

88 

88 

73 

5 

6 

7 

2 

4 

10 

2 

16 

3 

1 

34 

25 

20 

13 

80 

40 

2 

3 

86 

2 

29 

15 

14 

24 

84 

34 

9 

31 

48 

50 

28 

2 

4 

7 

14 


1276 


Charles 


Marshall, 
Major  and  A.  D.  O. 
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List  of  Casualties  in  various  minor  Engagements  at  or  near  Manassas,  and  elsewhere,  1862. 


Regiment. 


Holcomb  Legion, 

17th  South-Carolina, . . . 
18th  South-Carolina, . . 
22d  South-Carolina,.... 
Washington  artillery,., 

6th  Texas,   

Ashby  artillery, 

6th  Virginia  cavalry, . . 
7th  Virginia  cavalry, . . 
12th  Virginia  cavalry, . 
2d  Virginia  cavalry, . . . 
6th  Virginia  cavalry, . . 
12th  Virginia  cavalry, . 
6th  Virginia  cavalry, . . 
6th  Virginia  cavalry, . . 
2d  Virginia  cavalry,. . . 
12th  Virginia  cavalry,. 
17th  Virginia  cavalry, . 


2d  Virginia  cavalry, . 


2d  Virginia  cavalry, 

12th  Virginia  cavalry, 

2d  Virginia  cavalry, 

1st,  2d,  and  5th  cavalry, 

4th  Virginia  cavalry, * 

15th  and  9th  Virginia  cavalry, .  . 
Harvey's  artillery, , 


Brigade. 


Evans's, 


Hood's, 
Robertson's 


Fitz  Lee's, 
it 

W.  H.  F.  Lee, 
ii 

Hampton's, 


Division. 


Longstreet's, 


Stuart's, 


Killed. 

7 
1 
4 

7 
8 


52 


Wounded.    Total.   Name  and  Date  of  Engagement. 


25 

8 

22 

20 
14 
10 


31 

7 
6 


8 
2 
9 
6 
32 


219 


32 

4 

20 

27 

22 

10 

1 

5 

9 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

4 

1 

34 

11 

9 
1 


9 
6 

39 


271 


Rappahannock,  August  23. 


Freeman's  Ford,  August  23. 
Rappahannock,  August  21. 
Brandy  Station,  August  20. 

u  M 

II  ti 

Fauquier  Springs,  August  23. 


Catlett's  Station,  August  23. 
Waterloo  Bridge,  August  25. 
Bristoe  Station,  August  28. 
Sudley  Mills,  August  28. 
Bull  Run,  August  21. 

!  Manassas,  August  80. 
Leesburgh,  Va.,  September  2. 
Poolesville,  Md.,  September  8. 
Jefferson,  Md.,  September  13. 
Poolesville,  Md.,  September  8. 
Crampton  Gap,  September  14. 
In  a  raid  in  December.    I 
Fredericksburgh,  December. 


In  various  engagements. 


List  of  Casualties  at  Manassas  Plains,  in  August,  1862. 


Regiment. 


1st  Virginia, 

7th  Virginia, 

17th  Virginia, 

24th  Virginia, 

11th  Virginia, 

28th  Virginia, 

8th  Virginia, 

18th  Virginia, 

56th  Virginia, 

6th  South-Carolina, 

Palmetto  Sharp-shooters, , 

1st  South-Carolina, 

2d  South-Carolina, 

5th  South-Carolina, , 

15th  South-Carolina, . . 

51st  Georgia, 

8th  Georgia, 

9th  Georgia, 

7th  Georgia, 

11th  Georgia, 

1st  Georgia, 

15th  Georgia, 

2d  Georgia, 

17th  Georgia, 

20th  Georgia, 

18th  Georgia, 

Hampton  Legion, 

1st  Texas,.. 

6th  Texas, 

4th  Texas, 

4th  Alabama, 

11th  Mississippi, 

2d  Mississippi, 

6th  North-Carolina, 

Washington  artillery, 

6th  Virginia, 

12th  Virginia, 

16th  Virginia, , 

41st  Virginia, 

48th  Georgia, 

22d  Georgia, 

8d  Georgia, 

44th  Georgia, 

2d  Florida, 

8th  Florida, 

80th  Virginia, 

14th  Alabama, 

Holcomb's  Legion, 

18th  South-Carolina, 


Carried  forward,. 


Brigade. 


Kemper's, 
ii 

H 
II 

Pickett's,  (old,) 

ii 
it 

Jenkin's, 

u 
II 

It 

u 

Drayton's, 

(i 

Anderson's, 
<i 

t( 

ii 

ti 

Toomfcs's, 


Wofford's, 


Laws's, 


Mahone's, 


Wright's, 


Evans's, 


Division. 


Pickett's, 


McLaws',s 
Hood's, 


Killed. 


Anderson's, 


4 
6 
3 

11 

9 

12 


13 

16 

80 

9 

2 

3 

"8 

12 

20 

20 

27 

6 

2 

10 

19 

19 

11 

10 

15 

22 

18 

4 

17 

6 

1 

12 
9 
8 
8 
10 
13 
2 
5 

"5 
3 
3 

24 
27 


Wodnded. 


497 


22 
53 
35 
67 
54 
52 
22 
33 
12 
102 
52 
94 
49 
37 
18 
9 

54 

116 

100 

178 

77 

48 

51 

82 

113 

114 

63 

18 

224 

77 

45 

55 

80 

71 

9 

49 

60 

47 

34 

51 

50 

29 

22 

6 

9 

8 

44 

181 

86 


Total. 


2912 


26 

59 

38 

78 

63 

64 

22 

36 

12 

115 

68 

124 

58 

39 

21 

9 

64 

128 

120 

198 

104 

54 

53 

92 

132 

138 

74 

28 

289 

99 

63 

59 

97 

77 

10 

61 

69 

55 

42 

61 

63 

31 

27 

6 

14 

11 

47 

155 

113 


8411 
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Manassas —  Continued. 


Regiment. 


Brought  forward,. 

23d  South-Carolina, 

17th  South-Carolina, 

Lee's  battalion  artillery, . 

2d  Virginia, 

4th  Virginia, 

5th  Virginia, 

27th  Virginia, 

38d  Virginia, 

Batteries, _ 

1st  Virginia  Battalion,. . . 

21st  Virginia, 

4Sth  Virginia, 

42d  Virginia, 

10th  Virginia, 

23d  Virginia, 

37th  Virginia, 

47th  Alabama, 

48th  Alabama, 

Batteries, } 

2d  Louisiana, 

15th  Louisiana, 

1st  Louisiana,. 

10th  Louisiana, 

9th  Louisiana, 

Batteries, 

13th  Georgia, 

26th  Georgia, 

31st  Georgia, ....    

38th  Georgia, 

60th  Georgia, 

61st  Georgia, 

8th  Louisiana, 

13th  Virginia, 

25th  Virginia, 

31st  Virginia, 

49th  Virginia, 

44th  Virginia, .... 

52d  Virginia, 

58th  Virginia, 

21st  Georgia, 

20th  North-Carolina, 

15th  Alabama, 

12th  Georgia, 

22d  North-Carolina, 

16th  North-Carolina,..    .   . 

38th  North-Carolina, 

34th  North-Carolina, 

55th  Virginia, 

47th  Virginia, 

2d  Virginia  Battalion, 

Batteries, 

33d  North-Carolina, 

7th  North-Carolina, 

28th  North-Carolina, 

37th  North-Carolina, 

ISth  North-Carolina, 

1st  South-Carolina, 

13th  South-Carolina, 

14th  South-Carolina, 

5th  Louisiana, 

6th  Louisiana, 

7th  Louisiana, 

19th  Georgia, 

14th  Georgia, 

35th  Georgia, 

45th  Georgia, 

49th  Georgia, 

7th  Tennessee, 

14th  Tennessee, ... 

5th  Alabama  Battalion, . . . 
1st  Tennessee, 


Brigade. 


Evans's, 


Winder's, 


Jones's, 


Taliaferro's, 


Starke's, 


Lawton's, 


Hays's, 
Early's, 


Trimble's, 


Pender's, 


Field's, 


Branch's, 


Gregg's, 


Hays's, 


Thomas's, 


Archer's, 


Division. 


Killed. 


Jackson's, 


Ewell's, 


A.  P.  Hill's, 


Ewell's 


A.  P.  Hill's, 


497 
27 
18 

"4 

19 
14 
4 
24 
2 
3 
3 
4 
8 
9 
1 
5 
7 

"2 

25 

11 

4 

3 

22 

4 

9 

37 
7 
6 
22 
11 
7 
6 
1 
5 

"i 

10 

4 
38 
24 
21 

2 

6 

8 

2 

2 

3 


4 
1 
6 
5 
9 
1 

14 

19 
1 
7 

17 
1 
1 
6 
8 
7 

12 
2 
8 
2 
4 

1090 


WODNDED. 
2912 

122 

161 
6 

73 

78 

91 

23 

81 
2 

19 
9 

20 

54 

23 

13 

36 

25 

50 
6 

86 

53 

47 

31 

71 
5 

19 

87 

37 

68 
101 

52 

46 

40 

2S 

20 

15 

14 

51 

13 
146 

60 

91 
3 

57 

44 

22 

23 

29 

21 

22 
8 
7 

38 

45 

72 

11 
174 
llT 

40 

13 

36 

21 

28 

46 

62 

35 

56 

24 

45 

17 

53 

6154 


Total. 

3411 
149 
179 

6 

77 

97 

105 

27 

105 

4 
22 
12 
24 
62 
32 
14 
41 
32 
50 

8 
111 
64 
51 
34 
93 

9 

28 

124 

44 

74 

123 

63 

53 

46 

29 

25 

15 

15 

61 

17 

184 

84 

112 

5 
63 
52 
24 
25 
32 
29 
22 
12 

8 
44 
50 
81 
12 
188 
136 
41 
20 
53 
22 
29 
52 
70 
42 
68 
20 
48 
19 
57 

7244 
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Recapitulation  of  the  Casualties  in  the  First  and  Second  Corps,  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  in 
the  Battle  of  Fredericlcsburgh,  December,  18G2. 


Corps. 

Division. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Total. 

First, 

Anderson's, 

Pickett's, 

Ransom's, 

Hood's, 

McLaws's, 

Washington  Artillery, 

Stuart's  cavalry, 

A.  P.  Hill's, 

D.  H.  Hill's, 

Ewell's, 

Taliaferro's, 

16 

87 

46 

463 

294 

464 

22 

13 

1408 

146 

633 

167 

103 

4e 

45 

49 

17 

3 

508 

343 

481 

25 

13 

211 

26 

8C 

5 

1619 

172 
719 
172 

458 

3743 

4201 

BATTLES  OF  PORT  REPUBLIC  AND  CROSS- 
KEYS. 

REPORT  OF  GENERAL  JACKSON. 

Headquarters  Second  Army  Corps,  A.  N.  Va.,  ) 
April  14,  1863.  f 

Brigadier- 0  eneral  R.  H.  Chilton,  A.  A.  and  I.  Q., 
Headquarters  Department  Northern  Va. : 
General  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  sub- 
mit to  you  a  report  of  the  battle  of  Port  Repub- 
lic, fought  on  the  eighth  and  ninth  of  June,  1862. 
Having,  through  the  blessing  of  an  ever  kind 
Providence,  passed  Strasburgh  before  the  Fed- 
eral armies,  under  Generals  Shields  and  Fremont, 
effected  the  contemplated  junction  in  my  rear, 
as  referred  to  in  the  report  of  the  battle  of 
"Winchester,  I  continued  to  move  up  the  Valley 
turnpike,  leaving  Strasburgh  on  the  evening  of 
the  first  of  June.  The  cavalry,  under  Brigadier- 
General  George  H.  Stewart,  brought  up  the  rear. 
Fremont's  advance,  which  had  been  near  us 
during  the  day,  soon  ascertained  that  our  retreat 
had  been  resumed,  and,  pursuing  after  dark,  suc- 
ceeded, by  replying,  when  challenged,  u  Ashby' s 
cavalry,"  in  approaching  so  near  our  rear-guard 
as  to  attack  it.  The  Sixth  Virginia  cavalry, 
being  nearest  to  the  enemy,  was  thrown  into 
confusion  and  suffered  some  loss.  Disorder  was 
also  to  some  extent  communicated  to  the  Second 
Virginia  cavalry,  but  its  commander,  Colonel 
Mumford,  soon  re-formed  it,  and  gallantly  drove 
back  the  Federals,  and  captured  some  of  their 
number. 

From  information  received  respecting  Shields's 
movements,  and  from  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
in  possession  of  Front  Royal  for  over  forty-eight 
hours,  and  had  not  succeeded  in  effecting  a  junc- 
tion with  Fremont,  as  originally  designed,  I  be- 
came apprehensive  that  he  was  moving  via  Lu- 
ray,  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  New-Market,  on 
my  line  of  retreat,  before  my  command  should 
arrive  there.  To  avoid  such  a  result,  I  caused 
White-House  Bridge,  which  was  upon  his  as- 
sumed line  of  march,  over  the  south  fork  of  the 
Shenandoah  River  to  New-Market,  to  be  burnt ; 
and  also  Columbia  Bridge,  which  was  a  few 
miles  further  up  the  river.  On  the  second  of 
June,  the  enemy's  advance  came  within  artillery 
range  of,  and  commenced  shelling  our  rear-guard, 
which  caused  most  of  the  cavalry,  and  that  part 
of  its  artillery  nearest  the  enemy,  to  retreat  in  dis- 


order. This  led  General  Ashby  to  one  of  those 
acts  of  personal  heroism  and  prompt  resource 
which  strikingly  marked  his  character.  Dis- 
mounting from  his  horse,  he  collected  from  the 
road  a  small  body  of  infantry  from  those  who, 
from  fatigue,  were  straggling  behind  their  com- 
mands, and  posting  them  in  a  piece  of  wood 
near  the  turnpike,  he  awaited  the  advance  of  the 
Federal  cavalry,  now  pushing  forward  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  the  panic  produced  by  the  shells. 
As  they  approached  within  easy  range,  he  poured 
such  an  effective  fire  into  their  ranks  as  to  empty 
a  number  of  saddles  and  check  their  further  pur- 
suit for  that  day.  Having  transferred  the  Sec- 
ond and  Sixth  Virginia  cavalry  to  Ashby,  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  rear-guard.  On  the 
third,  after  my  command  had  crossed  the  bridge 
over  the  Shenandoah,  near  Mount  Jackson,  Gen- 
eral Ashby  was  ordered  to  destroy  it,  which  he 
barely  succeeded  in  accomplishing  before  the 
Federal  forces  reached  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river.  Here  his  horse  was  killed  by  the  enemy, 
and  he  made  a  very  narrow  escape  with  his  life. 

We  reached  Harrisonburgh  at  an  early  hour 
on  the  morning  of  the  fifth,  and,  passing  beyond 
that  town,  turned  toward  the  east  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Port  Republic.  On  the  sixth,  General 
Ashby  took  position  on  the  road  between  Har- 
risonburgh and  Port  Republic,  and  received  a 
spirited  charge  from  a  portion  of  the  enemy's 
cavalr}^  which  resulted  in  the  repulse  of  the  ene- 
my, and  the  capture  of  Colonel  Wyndham  and 
sixty-three  others. 

Apprehending  that  the  Federals  would  make 
a  more  serious  attack,  Ashby  called  for  an  in- 
fantry support.  The  brigade  of  General  George 
H.  Stewart  was  accordingly  ordered  forward.  In 
a  short  time  the  Fifty-eighth  Virginia  regiment 
became  engaged  with  a  Pennsylvania  regiment 
called  the  Bucktails,  when  Colonel  Johnson,  of 
the  First  Maryland  regiment,  coming  up  in  the 
hottest  period  of  the  fire,  charged  gallantly  into 
its  flank  and  drove  the  enemy,  with  heavy  loss, 
from  the  field,  capturing  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Kane,  commanding.  In  this  skirmish  our  in- 
fantry loss  was  seventeen  (17)  killed,  fifty  (50) 
wounded,  and  three  missing.  In  this  affair  Gen- 
eral Turner  Ayhby  was  killed.  An  official  re- 
port is  not  an  appropriate  place  for  more  than  a 
passing  notice  of  the  distinguished  dead ;  but  the 
close  relation  which  General  Ashby  bore  to  my 
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command  for  most  of  the  previous  twelve  months, 
will  justify  me  in  saying  that  as  a  partisan  offi- 
cer, I  never  knew  his  superior.  His  daring  was 
proverbial ;  his  powers  of  endurance  almost  in- 
credible ;  his  tone  of  character  heroic,  and  his 
sagacity  almost  intuitive  in  divining  the  purposes 
and  movements  of  the  enemy. 

The   main   body  of  my  command   had   now 
reached  the  vicinity  of  Port  Republic.     The  vil- 
lage is  situated  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  North  and  South-Rivers,  tributaries 
of  the  south  fork  of  the  Shenandoah.     Over  the 
larger  and  deeper  of  those  two  streams,  the  North- 
River,  there  was  a  wooden  bridge,  connecting  the 
town  with  the  road  leading  to  Harrisonburgh. 
Over  the  South-River  there  was  a  passable  ford. 
The  troops  more  immediately  under  my  own  eye 
were  encamped  on  the  high  ground  north  of  the 
village,  about  »a  mile  from  the  river.     General 
Ewell  was  some  four  miles  distant,  near  the  road 
leading  from  Harrisonburgh  to  Port  Republic. 
General  Fremont  had  arrived  with  his  forces  in 
the    vicinity    of    Harrisonburgh,    and    General 
Shields  was  moving  up  the  east  side  of  the  south 
fork  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  was  then  at  Con- 
rad's Store,  some  fifteen   miles  below  Port  Re- 
public, my  position  being  about  equi-distant  from 
both  hostile  armies.     To  prevent  a  junction  of 
the  two  Federal  armies,  I  had  caused  the  bridge 
over  the  south  fork  of  the  Shenandoah  at  Con- 
rad's Store  to  be  destroyed.     Intelligence  having 
been  received  that  General  Shields  was  advanc- 
ing further  up  the  river,  Captain  Sipe,  with  a 
small  cavalry  force,  was  sent  down  during  the 
night  of  the  seventh  to  verify  the  report  and  gain 
such  other  information  respecting  the  enemy  as 
he  could.     Captain  G.  W.  Myers,  of  the  cavalry, 
was  subsequently  directed  to  move  with  his  com- 
pany in  the  same  direction  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  Captain  Sipe,  if  necessary.     The  next 
morning  Captain  Myers's  company  came  rushing 
back  in  disgraceful  disorder,  announcing  that  the 
Federal  forces  were  in  close  pursuit.     Captain 
Chipley  and  his  company  of  cavalry,  which  was 
in  town,  also  shamefully  fled.     The  brigades  of 
Generals  Taliaferro  and  Winder  were  soon  under 
arms,  and  ordered  to  occupy  positions  immedi- 
ately north  of  the  bridge.     By  this  time  the  Fed- 
eral cavalry,  accompanied  by  artillery,  were  in 
sight,  and,  after  directing  a  few  shots  toward  the 
bridge,  they  crossed  South  River,  and  dashing 
into  the  village,  planted  one  of  their  pieces  at  the 
southern  entrance  of  the  bridge.     In  the  mean 
time  the  batteries  of  Wooding,  Poague,  and  Car- 
penter were  being  placed  in  position,  and  Gen- 
eral Taliaferro's  brigade  having  reached  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  bridge,  was  ordered  to  charge  across, 
capture  the  piece,  and  occupy  the  town.    Whilst 
one  of  Poague's  pieces  was  returning  the  fire  of 
that  of  the  enemy  at  the  far  end  of  the  bridge, 
the  Thirty-seventh   Virginia  regiment,   Colonel 
Fulkerson,    after    delivering    its    fire,   gallantly 
charged  over  the  bridge,  captured  the  gun,  and, 
followed  by  the  other  regiments  of  the  brigade, 
entered  the  town,  and  dispersed  and  drove  back 
the  Federal  cavalry.     Another  piece  of  artillery, 


with  which  the  Federals  had  advanced,  was  aban 
doned,  and  subsequently  fell  into  our  hands. 

About  this  time,  a  considerable  body  of  in- 
fantry was  seen  advancing  up  the  same  road. 
Our  batteries  opened  with  marked  effect  upon 
the  retreating  cavalry  and  advancing  infantry. 
In  a  short  time  the  infantry  followed  the  cavalry, 
falling  back  to  Lewis's,  three  miles  down  the 
river,  pursued  for  a  mile  by  our  batteries  on  the 
opposite  bank,  when  the  enemy  disappeared  in 
the  wood  around  a  bend  in  the  road.  This  at- 
tack of  General  Shields  had  hardly  been  repulsed, 
before  Ewell  was  seriously  engaged  with  Fre- 
mont, moving  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
The  enemy  pushed  forward,  driving  in  the  Fif- 
teenth Alabama,  Colonel  Canty,  from  their  post 
on  picket.  This  regiment  made  a  gallant  resist- 
ance, which  so  far  checked  the  Federal  advance 
as  to  afford  Generall  Ewell  time  for  the  choice 
of  his  position  at  leisure. 

His  ground  was  well  selected,  on  a  command- 
ing ridge,  a  rivulet  and  large  field  of  open  ground 
in  front,  wood  on  both  flanks,  and  his  line  inter- 
sected near  its  centre  by  the  road  leading  to  Port 
Republic.  General  Trimble's  brigade  was  posted 
on  the  right,  somewhat  in  advance  of  his  centre. 
The  batteries  of  Courtnay,  Lusk,  Brockenbrough, 
and  Rains  in  the  centre,  General  Stewart's  bri- 
gade on  the  left,  and  General  Elzey's  brigade  in 
rear  of  the  centre,  and  in  position  to  strengthen 
either  wing.     Both  wings  were  in  the  wood. 

About  ten  o'clock,  the  enemy  threw  out  his 
skirmishers,  and  shortly  after  posted  his  artillery 
opposite  to  our  batteries.  The  artillery  fire  was 
kept  up  with  great  animation  and  spirit  on  both 
sides  for  several  hours.  In  the  mean  time  a  bri- 
gade of  Federal  forces  advanced  under  cover,  upon 
the  right,  occupied  by  General  Trimble,  who  re- 
served his  fire  until  they  reached  the  crest  of 
the  hill,  in  easy  range  of  his  musketry,  when  he 
poured  a  deadly  fire  from  his  whole  front,  under 
which  they  fell  back.  Observing  a  battery  about 
being  posted  on  the  enemy's  left,  half  a  mile  in 
front,  General  Trimble,  now  supported  by  the 
Thirteenth  and  Twenty-fifth  Virginia  regiments,  of 
Elzey's  brigade,  pushed  forward  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  it,  but  found  it  withdrawn  before  he 
reached  the  spot,  having,  in  the  mean  time,  some 
spirited  skirmishing  with  its  infantry  supports. 
General  Trimble  had  now  advanced  more  than  a 
mile  from  his  original  position,  while  the  Federal 
advance  had  fallen  back  to  the  ground  occupied 
by  them  in  the  morning. 

General  Taylor,  of  the  Eighth  brigade  of  Louisi- 
ana troops,  having  arrived  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  bridge,  at  Port  Republic,  toward  which  he 
had  moved  in  the  morning,  reported  to  General 
Ewell  about  two  p.  m.,  and  was  placed  in  rear. 
Colonel  Patton,  with  the  Forty-second  and  Forty- 
eighth  Virginia  regiments,  and  First  battalion  of 
Virginia  regulars,  also  joined,  and,  with  the  re- 
mainder of  General  Elzey's  brigade,  was  added  to 
the  centre  and  left,  then  supposed  to  be  threat- 
ened. General  Ewell  having  been  informed  by 
Lieutenant  Heinrichs,  of  the  engineer  corps,  who 
had  been  sent  out  to  reconnoitre,  that  the  enemy 
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was  moving  a  large  column  on  his  left,  did  not 
advance  at  once ;  but  subsequently  ascertaining 
that  no  attack  was  designed  by  the  force  referred 
to,  he  advanced,  drove  in  the  enemy's  skirmish- 
ers, and,  when  night  closed,  was  in  position  on 
ground  previously  held  by  the  enemy.  During 
this  fight  Brigadier-Generals  Elzey  and  Stewart 
were  wounded,  and  disabled  from  command. 

This  engagement  with  Fremont  has  generally 
been  known  as  the  battle  of  Cross-Keys,  in 
which  our  troops  were  commanded  by  General 
Ewell.  I  had  remained  at  Port  Republic  during 
the  principal  part  of  the  eighth,  expecting  a  re- 
newal of  the  attack.  As  no  movement  was 
made  by  General  Shields  to  renew  the  action 
that  day,  I  determined  to  take  the  initiative  and 
attack  him  the  following  morning. 

Accordingly,  General  Ewell  was  directed  to 
move  from  his  position  at  an  early  hour,  on  the 
morning  of  the  ninth,  toward  Port  Republic, 
leaving  General  Trimble  with  his  brigade,  sup- 
ported by  Colonel  Patton  with  the  Forty-second 
Virginia  infantry  and  the  First  battalion  of  Vir- 
ginia regulars,  to  hold  Fremont  in  check,  with  in- 
structions if  hard  pressed  to  retire  across  the 
North-River,  and  burn  the  bridge  in  their  rear. 
Soon  after  ten  o'clock,  General  Trimble  with  the 
last  of  our  forces  had  crossed  the  North  River, 
and  the  bridge  was  destroyed.  In  the  mean  time, 
before  five  in  the  morning,  General  Winder's 
brigade  was  in  Port  Republic,  and  having  crossed 
the  south  fork  by  a  temporary  wagon  bridge, 
placed  there  for  the  purpose,  was  moving  down 
the  river  road  to  attack  the  forces  of  General 
Shields.  Advancing  a  mile  and  a  half,  he  en- 
countered the  Federal  pickets  and  drove  them  in. 

The  enemy  had  judiciously  selected  his  posi- 
tion for  defence.  Upon  a  rising  ground  near  the 
Lewis  House,  he  had  planted  six  guns  which 
commanded  the  road  from  Port  Republic,  and 
swept  the  plateau  for  a  considerable  distance  in 
front.  As  General  Winder  moved  forward  his 
brigade,  a  rapid  and  severe  fire  of  shell  was  open- 
ed upon  it,  Captain  Poague,  with  two  Parrott 
guns,  was  promptly  placed  in  position  on  the  left 
o'  the  road  to  engage,  and  if  possible  dislodge 
the  Federal  battery.  Captain  Carpenter  was 
stnt  to  the  right  to  select  a  position  for  his  bat- 
tery, but  finding  it  impracticable  to  drag  it 
through  the  dense  undergrowth,  it  was  brought 
bick,  and  part  of  it  placed  near  Poague.  The 
ar.illery  fire  was  well  sustained  b}'  our  batteries, 
but  found  unequal  to  that  of  the  enemy.  In  the 
mean  time,  Winder  being  now  reenforced  by  the 
Seventh  Louisiana  regiment,  Colonel  Hays,  see- 
ing no  mode  of  silencing  the  Federal  battery,  or 
escaping  its  destructive  missiles,  but  by  a  rapid 
charge  and  the  capture  of  it,  advanced  with  great 
coldness  for  some  distance,  but  encountered  such 
i  heavy  fire  of  artillery  and  small-arms  as  greatly 
o  disorganize  his  command,  which  fell  back  in 
lisorder.  The  enemy  advanced  across  the  field, 
aid,  by  a  heavy  musketry  fire,  forced  back  our 
iifantry  supports,  in  consequence  of  which  our 
gins  had  to  retire.  The  enemy's  advance  was 
decked  by  a  spirited  attack  upon  their  flank,  by 


the  Fifty-eighth  and  Fifty-fourth  Virginia  regi- 
ments, directed  by  General  Ewell  and  led  by 
Colonel  Scott,  although  his  command  was  after- 
ward driven  back  to  the  woods  with  severe  loss. 
The  batteries  were  all  safely  withdrawn  except 
one  of  Captain  Poague's  six-pounder  guns,  which 
was  carried  off  by  the  enemy. 

Whilst  Winder's  command  was  in  this  critical 
condition,  the  gallant  and  successful  attack  of 
General  Taylor  on  the  Federal  left  and  rear,  di- 
rected attention  from  the  front,  and  led  to  a 
concentration  of  their  force  upon  him.  Moving 
to  the  right  along  the  mountain  acclivity,  through 
a  rough  and  tangled  forest,  and  much  disordered 
by  the  rapidity  and  obstructions  of  the  march, 
Taylor  emerged  with  his  command  from  the 
wood,  just  as  the  loud  cheers  of  the  enemy  had 
proclaimed  their  success  in  front ;  and  although 
assailed  by  a  superior  force  in  front  and  flank, 
with  their  guns  in  position  within  point-blank 
range,  the  charge  was  gallantly  made,  and  the 
battery,  consisting  of  six  guns,  fell  into  our  hands. 
Three  times  was  this  battery  lost  and  won  in  the 
desperate  and  determined  efforts  to  capture  and 
recover  it.  After  holding  the  batteries  for  a 
short  time,  a  fresh  brigade  of  the  enemy  advanc- 
ing upon  his  flank,  made  a  vigorous  and  well- 
conducted  attack  upon  him,  accompanied  by  a 
galling  fire  of  canister  from  a  piece  suddenly 
brought  into  position,  at  a  distance  of  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  Under  this  com- 
bined attack,  Taylor  fell  back  to  the  skirt  of  the 
wood,  near  which  the  captured  battery  was 
stationed,  and  from  that  point  continued  his  fire 
upon  the  advancing  enemy,  who  succeeded  in 
recapturing  one  of  the  guns,  which  he  carried  off, 
leaving  both  caisson  and  limber.  The  enemy, 
now  occupied  with  Taylor,  halted  his  advance  to 
the  front.  Winder  made  a  renewed  effort  to 
rally  his  command,  and  succeeding,  with  the 
Seventh  Louisiana,  under  Major  Penn,  (the  Col- 
onel and  Lieutenant-Colonel  having  been  carried 
from  the  field  wounded,)  and  the  Fifth  Virginia 
regiment,  Colonel  Funk,  he  placed  part  of 
Poague's  battery  in  the  position  previously  occu- 
pied by  it,  and"  again  opened  upon  the  enemy, 
who  were  moving  against  Taylor's  left  flank,  ap- 
parently to  surround  him  in  the  wood.  Chew's 
battery  now  reported,  and  was  placed  in  position, 
and  did  good  service.  Soon  after,  guns  from  the 
batteries  of  Brockenbrough,  Courtnay,  and  Rains, 
were  brought  forward  and  placed  in  position. 
Whilst  these  movements  were  in  progress  on  the 
left  and  front,  Colonel  Scott,  having  rallied  his 
command,  led  them,  under  the  orders  of  Gen- 
eral Ewell  to  the  support  of  General  Taylor, 
who  pushing  forward  with  the  reinforce- 
ments just  received,  and  assisted  by  the  well-di- 
rected fire  of  our  artillery,  forced  the  enemy  to 
fall  back,  which  was  soon  followed  by  his  pre- 
cipitate retreat,  leaving  many  killed  and  wounded 
upon  the  field.  General  Taliaferro,  who  the  pre- 
vious day  had  occupied  the  town,  was  directed 
to  continue  to  do  so  with  part  of  his  troops,  and, 
with  the  remainder,  to  hold  the  elevated  position 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  for  the  purpose  oi 
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cooperating,  if  necessary,  with  General  Trimble, 
and  prevent  his  being  cut  off  from  the  main  body 
of  the  army  by  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  in 
his  rear.  But  finding  the  resistance  more  ob- 
stinate than  I  anticipated,  orders  were  sent  to 
Taliaferro  and  Trimble  to  join  the  main  body. 
Taliaferro  came  up  in  time  to  discharge  an  effect- 
ive volley  into  the  ranks  of  the  wavering  and  re- 
treating enemy.  The  pursuit  was  continued 
some  five  miles  beyond  the  battle-field  by  Gen- 
erals Taliaferro  and  Winder  with  their  brigades 
and  portions  of  the  batteries  of  Wooding  and 
Caskie.  Colonel  Munford,  with  cavalry  and 
some  artillery,  advanced  about  three  miles  be- 
yond the  other  troops.  Our  forces  captured  in 
the  pursuit  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  (450) 
prisoners,  some  wagons,  one  piece  of  abandoned 
artillery,  and  about  eight  hundred  muskets. 
Some  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  (275)  wound- 
ed were  paroled  in  the  hospitals  near  Port  Re- 
public. 

Whilst  the  forces  of  Shields  were  in  full  re- 
treat, and  our  troops  in  pursuit,  Fremont  appear- 
ed on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  south  fork  of  the 
Shenandoah,  with  his  army,  and  opened  his  ar- 
tillery upon  our  ambulances,  and  parties  engaged 
in  the  humane  labors  of  attending  to  our  dead 
and  wounded,  and  the  dead  and  wounded  of  the 
enemy.  The  next  day,  withdrawing  his  forces, 
he  retreated  down  the  Valley. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twelfth,  Munford  enter- 
ed Harrisonburgh,  where,  in  addition  to  wagons, 
medical  stores  and  camp  equipage,  he  captured 
some  two  hundred  small-arms.  At  that  point 
there  also  fell  into  our  hands  about  two  hun- 
dred of  Fremont's  men,  many  of  them  severely 
wounded  on  the  eighth,  and  most  of  the  others 
had  been  left  behind  as  sick.  The  Federal  sur- 
geons attending  them  were  released,  and  those 
under  their  care  paroled. 

The  official  reports  of  the  casualties  of  the 
battle  show  a  loss  of  sixteen  (16)  officers  killed, 
sixty-seven  (67)  wounded,  and  two  (2)  missing; 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  (117)  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  privates  killed,  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-two  (862)  wounded,  and  thirty-two 
missing,  making  a  total  loss  of  one  thousand  and 
ninety-six,  (1096,)  including  skirmishers  on  the 
sixth;  since  evacuation  of  Winchester,  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  (1167 ;) 
also  one  piece  of  artillery.  If  we  add  to  the 
prisoners  captured  on  the  sixth  and  ninth,  those 
who  were  paroled  at  Harrisonburgh,  and  in  hospi- 
tals in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Republic,  it  will  make 
the  number  of  the  enemy  who  fell  into  our  pos- 
session about  nine  hundred  and  seventy-five, 
(975,)  exclusive  of  his  killed  and  such  of  his 
wounded  as  he  removed.  The  small-arms  taken 
on  the  ninth,  and  at  Harrisonburgh,  numbered 
about  one  thousand  (1000.)  We  captured  seven 
pieces  of  artillery,"  with  their  caissons  and  all  of 
their  limbers,  except  one.  The  conduct  of  the 
officers  and  men,  during  the  action,  merits  the 
highest  praise. 

During  the  battle,  I  received  valuable  assist- 
ance, in  the  transmission  of  orders,  from  the  fol- 


lowing members  of  my  staff:  Colonel  Abner 
Smead,  Assistant  Inspector-General ;  Major  R. 
L.  Dabney,  Assistant  Adjutant-General;  First 
Lieutenant  A.  S.  Pendleton,  A.D.C. ;  First  Lieu- 
tenant H.  K.  Douglass,  Assistant  Inspector- 
General;  First  Lieutenant  J.  K.  Boswell,  Chief 
Engineer,  and  Colonel  William  L.  Jackson,  vol- 
unteer A.D.C.  The  Medical  Director,  Dr.  Hun- 
ter McGuire,  gave  special  attention  to  the  com- 
fort and  treatment  of  the  wounded.  Major  W.  J. 
Hawks,  Chief  Commissary,  and  Major  J.  A.  Har- 
man,  Chief  Quartermaster,  had  their  depart- 
ments in  good  condition.  For  further  informa- 
tion respecting  the  conduct  of  officers  and  men 
who  distinguished  themselves,  as  well  as  for  a 
more  detailed  account  of  the  movement  of  troops, 
I  would  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  accompany- 
ing official  reports  of  other  officers. 

I  forward,  herewith,  two  maps,  by  Mr.  J. 
Hotchkiss,  one  giving  the  route  of  the  army  dur- 
ing the  retreat  from  Strasburgh  to  Port  Republic, 
and  the  other  of  the  battle-field. 

On  the  twelfth,  the  troops  recrossed  South 
River,  and  encamped  near  Weyer's  Cave.  For 
the  purpose  of  rendering  thanks  to  God  for  hav- 
ing crowned  our  arms  with  success,  and  to  im- 
plore his  continued  favor,  divine  service  was 
held  in  the  army  on  the  fourteenth. 

The  army  remained  near  Weyer's  Cave  until 
the  seventeenth,  when  in  obedience  to  instruc- 
tions from  the  commanding  general  of  the  de 
partment,  it  moved  toward  Richmond. 

I  am,  General,  very  respectfully,  your  obedi 
ent  servant,  T.  J.  Jackson, 

"Lieutenant-General. 

GENERAL  E WELL'S  REPORTS. 

Headquarters  Third  Division,  Valley  District,  i 
June  16,  1862.  f 

Major  R.  L.  Dabney,  Assistant  Adjutant- Gen- 
eral, Valley  District: 

Major  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  follow 
ing  report  of  the  action  of  the  eighth  instant 
at  Cross-Keys,  between  the  division  commanded 
by  me  and  the  forces  under  Major- General  Fre- 
mont. I  was  ordered  on  the  seventh,  by  the 
General  Commanding,  to  occupy  the  advance, 
and  my  .division  encamped  for  that  night  near 
Union  Church.  The  enemy  made  a  reconnois- 
sance  in  the  afternoon,  and,  going  forward,  I 
found  General  Elzey  drawing  up  his  own  ard 
General  Taylor's  brigades  in  position.  I  at  orce 
determined  to  meet  the  enemy  on  the  grouifd 
selected  by  General  Elzey. 

On  the  morning  of  the' eighth,  the  enemy  ad- 
vanced, driving  in  the  Fifteenth  Alabama,  Col- 
onel Cantey,  from  their  post  on  picket.  The 
regiment  made  a  gallant  resistance,  enabling  me 
to  take  position  at  leisure.  The  camp-fires  left 
by  the  regiment — no  tents  or  any  thing  else — 
were  the  camps  from  which  the  enemy  report  to 
have  driven  us.  At  this  time  I  had  present 
Elzey's,  Trimble's,  and  Stewart's  brigades,  shor 
of  five  thousand  men — Taylor's  having  bee 
ordered  to  Port  Republic.     The  general  featur 
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of  the  ground  were  a  valley  and  rivulet  in  my 
front,  woods  on  both  flanks,  and  a  field  of  some 
hundreds  of  acres,  where  the  road  crossed  the 
centre  of  my  line.  My  side  of  the  valley  being 
more  defined  and  commanding  the  other. 

General  Trimble's  brigade  was  posted  a  little 
in  advance  of  my  centre,  on  the  right;  General 
Elzey  in  rear  of  the  centre,  and  General  Stew- 
art on  the  left.  The  artillery  was  in  the  cen- 
tre. Both  wings  were  in  woods.  The  centre 
was  weak,  having  open  ground  in  front,  where 
the  enemy  was  not  expected.  General  Elzey 
was  in  position  to  strengthen  either  wing. 

About  ten,  the  enemy  felt  along  my  front  with 
skirmishers,  and  shortly  after  posted  his  artil- 
lery, chiefly  opposite  mine.    He  advanced,  under 
cover,  on  General  Trimble,  with  a  force,  accord- 
ing  to   his   statement,  of  two  brigades,   which 
were  repulsed  with  such   signal  loss  that  they 
did  not  make  another  determined  effort.     Gen- 
eral Trimble  had  been  reenforced  by  the  Thir- 
teenth and  Twenty-fifth  Virginia  regiments,  Col- 
onel Walker  and   Lieutenant-Colonel  Duffy,  of 
General   Elzey's  brigade.     These  regiments  as- 
sisted in  the   repulse  of  the  enemy.     General 
Trimble,  in  turn,  advanced  and  drove  the  enemy 
more  than  a  mile,  and  remained  on  his  flank 
ready  to  make  the  final  attack.     General  Taylor, 
with  the  Eighth  brigade,  composed  of  Louisiana 
troops,  reported  about  two  p.m.,  and  was  placed 
in   the  rear.     Colonel  Patton,   with  the  Forty- 
second   and   Forty-eighth  regiments,  and   Irish 
battalion,   Virginia  volunteers,  also  joined,  and 
with  the  remainder  of  General  Elzey's  brigade, 
was  added  to  the  centre  and  left,  then  threat- 
ened.    I  did  not  push  my  success  at  once,  be- 
cause I  had  no  cavalry,  and  it  was  reported  and 
reaffirmed  by  Lieutenant  Heinrich's  topograph- 
ical engineers,  sent  to  reconnoitre,  that  the  ene- 
my was  moving  a  large  column  two  miles  to  my 
left.     As  soon  as  I  could  determine  this  not  to 
be  an  attack,  I  advanced  both  my  wings,  drove 
in   the   enemy's  skirmishers,    and   when   night 
closed,  was  in  position  on  the  ground  previously 
held  by  the  enemy,  ready  to  attack  him  at  dawn. 
My  troops  were  recalled  to  join  in  the  attack 
on  Port  Republic.     The  enemy's  attack  was  de- 
cided by  four  p.m.,  it  being  principally  directed 
against  General  Trimble,  and,  though  from  their 
own  statement   they  outnumbered   us  on   that 
flank  two  to  one,  it  had  signally  failed.     General 
Trimble's  command,  including  the  two  regiments 
on  his  right,  under  Colonel  Walker,  is  entitled  to 
the  highest  praise  for  the  gallant  manner  in  which 
it  repulsed  the  enemy's  main  attack.     His  bri- 
gade captured  one  of  their  colors.     As  before 
mentioned,  the  credit  of  selecting  the  position  is 
due   to  General  Elzey.     I   availed   myself  fre- 
quently during  the  action  of  that  officer's  coun- 
sel, profiting  largely  by  his  known  military  skill 
and  judgment.      He  was   much  exposed.     His 
horse  was  wounded  early  in  the  action,  and  at  a 
later  period  of  the  day  was  killed  by  a  rifle-ball, 
which  at  the  same  time  inflicted  upon  the  rider 
a  wound  that  forced  him  to  retire  from  the  field. 
He  was  more  particularly  employed  in  the  cen- 


tre, directing  the  artillery.  General  George  H. 
Stewart  was  severely  wounded,  after  rendering 
valuable  aid  in  command  of  the  left. 

I  had  Courtnay's,  Brockenbrough's,  Raines's, 
and  Lusk's  batteries.  The  enemy  testified  to 
the  efficiency  of  their  fire.  Captain  Courtnay 
opened  the  fight,  and  was,  for  hours,  exposed  to 
a  terrible  storm  of  shot  and  shell.  He  and  Cap- 
tain Brockenbrough  have  been  under  my  obser- 
vation since  the  campaign  opened,  and  I  can 
testify  to  their  efficiency  on  this  as  on  former 
occasions.  The  loss  in  all  the  batteries  shows 
the  warmth  of  the  fire.  I  was  well  satisfied 
with  them  all.  The  history  of  the  Maryland 
regiment,  gallantly  commanded  by  Colonel 
Bradley  T.  Johnson,  during  the  campaign  of  the 
Valley,  would  be  the  history  of  every  action 
from  Front  Royal  to  Cross-Keys.  On  the  sixth 
instant,  near  Harrisonburgh,  the  Fifty-eighth  Vir- 
ginia regiment  was  engaged  with  the  Pennsyl- 


vania "  Bucktails,"  the  fighting  being  close  and 
bloody.      Colonel  Johnson   came   up  with   his 
regiment  in  the  hottest  period  of  the  affair,  and, 
by  a  dashing  charge  in  flank,  drove  the  enemy 
off  with  heavy  loss,  capturing  the  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  (Kane)  commanding.    In  commemoration 
of  their  gallant  conduct,  I  ordered  one  of  the 
captured  bucktails  to  be  appended  as  a  trophy  to 
their  flag.    The  gallantry  of  the  regiment  on  this 
occasion  is  worthy  of  acknowledgment  from  a 
higher  source,  more  particularly  as  they  avenged 
the  death  of  the  gallant  General  Ashby,  who  fell 
at  the  same  time.     Two  color-bearers  were  shot 
down   in   succession,  but  each  time  the  colors 
were  caught   before   reaching   the  ground,  and 
were  finally  borne  by  Corporal  Shanks  to   the 
close  of  the  action.     On  the  eighth  instant,  at 
Cross-Keys,  they  were  opposed  to  three  of  the 
enemy's  regiments  in  succession.     My  staff  at 
Cross- Keys  consisted    of  Lieutenant-Colonel  J. 
M.  Jones  and  Major  James  Barbour,  Adjutant- 
General's  Department ;  Lieutenants  G.  Campbell 
Brown,  and  T.  T.   Turner,  aids ;    and    Captain 
Hugh  M.  Nelson,  volunteer  aid.     These  officers 
were  much  exposed  during  the  day,  and  were 
worked   hard,    over   an   extensive  'field.     Their 
services  were  valuable,  and  were  rendered  with 
zeal  and  ability.     Lieutenant  Brown  was  pain- 
fully wounded  by  a  fragment  of  shell  toward  the 
close  of  the  fight.     I  append  a  list  of  casualties, 
showing  forty-two  killed,  and  two  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  killed,   wounded,   and   missing.     I 
buried  my  dead  and  brought  off  all  the  wounded, 
except  a  few  whose  mortal  agonies  would  have 
been  uselessly  increased  by  any  change  of  posi- 
tion. 

Some  of  the  enemy's  wounded  were  brought 
off  and  arrangements  made  for  moving  them  all. 
when  I  was  ordered  to  another  field.  There  are 
good  reasons  for  estimating  their  loss  at  not  less 
than  two  thousand  in  killed,  wounded,  and  pri- 
soners. On  a  part  of  the  field  they  buried  one 
hundred  and  one  at  one  spot,  fifteen  at  another, 
and  a  house  containing  some  of  their  dead  was 
said  to  have  been  burned  by  them :  and  this  is 
only  a  part  of  what  they  lost.    They  were  chiefly 
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of  Blenker's  division,  notorious  for  months  on 
account  of  their  thefts  and  dastardly  insults  to 
women  and  children  in  that  part  of  the  State 
under  Federal  domination.  The  order  of  march 
of  General  Fremont  was  found  on  a  staff-officer 
left  in  our  hands.  It  shows  seven  brigades  of 
infantry,  besides  numerous  cavalry.  I  had  three 
small  brigades  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
action,  and  no  cavalry  at  any  time.  They  made 
no  bayonet-charge,  nor  did  they  commit  any 
particular  ravages  with  grape  or  canister,  al- 
though they  state  otherwise.  Colonel  Mercer 
and  the  Twenty-first  Georgia  tried  to  close  with 
them  three  times,  partly  succeeding  in  overtaking 
them  once.  That  officer  is  represented  to  have 
handled  his  regiment  with  great  skill,  and,  with 
the  Sixteenth  Mississippi,  Colonel  Posey,  was 
the  closest  engaged.  Brigadier-General  Trimble, 
Seventh  brigade,  had  the  brunt  of  the  action, 
and  is  entitled  to  most  thanks.  Colonel  Bradley 
T.  Johnson,  (First  Maryland,)  Colonel  Carnot 
Posey,  (Sixteenth  Mississippi,)  Colonel  J.  T. 
Mercer,  (Twenty-first  Georgia,)  Captain  Court- 
nay,  (of  the  Courtnay  battery,)  are  officers  who 
were  enabled  to  render  highly  valuable  service. 
I  regret  I  cannot  go  more  into  detail  of  those 
lower  in  rank,  whose  gallant  services  are  recom- 
pensed by  the  esteem  of  their  comrades  and 
their  own  self-approval — after  all)  the  highest 
and  most  enduring  record. 

I  inclose  a  copy  of  General  Fremont's  order 
of  march  on  the  day  of  battle,  and  detailed  re- 
ports of  the  killed  and  wounded — names  and 
regiments  of  the  officers  killed  and  wounded, 
and  tabular  statements  of  killed  and  wounded 
according  to  regiments.  Also,  the  official  report 
of  Colonel  J.  A.  Walker,  commanding  Fourth 
brigade.  Respectfully,  etc., 

R.  S.  Ewell, 

Major-General. 

BATTLE  OP  PORT  REPUBLIC,  JUNE  9,  1862. 

Headquarters  Third  Division,  Department  | 
N.  Va.,  July  8, 1862.  f 

Major  R  L.  Dabney,  A.A.G.,  V.D.  : 

Major  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  move- 
ments of  my  division  in  the  battle  near  Port 
Republic,  on  the  ninth  of  June,  1862. 

When  I  received  the  order  to  march  to  Port 
Republic,  to  join  in  the  attack  on  the  forces 
under  General  Shields,  my  command  included, 
in  addition  to  my  own  division,  the  Second  bri- 
gade of  the  army  of  the  Valley  District.  This 
brigade,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  J.  M. 
Patton,  had  been  attached  to  my  command  dur- 
ing the  engagement  of  the  day  before.  My  com- 
mand had  been  engaged  with  General  Fremont 
throughout  the  day  on  the  eighth  of  June,  and 
slept  upon  their  arms.  The  brigades  command- 
ed by  General  Trimble  and  Colonel  Patton,  (ex- 
cept one  regiment,)  and  the  Seventh  Louisiana 
regiment,  Colonel  Hayes,  had,  before  night  closed 
in,  been  advanced  within  range  of  the  enemy's 
musketry.  Day  was  breaking  on  the  morning 
of  the  ninth  June,  before  these  troops  com- 
menced their  march  from  this  position   to  the 


other  field  at  Port  Republic,  seven  (7)  miles  dis- 
tant, some  of  them  without  food  for  twenty-four 
hours.  The  commands  of  General  Trimble  and 
Colonel  Patton  were  kept  in  position  to  hold 
the  enemy,  under  Fremont,  in  check  and  keep 
him  from  advancing  upon  Port  Republic,  or  tak- 
ing any  part  in  the  engagement  on  that  day. 
The  difficulty  in  effecting  the  crossing  of  the 
south  branch  of  the  river  at  Port  Republic,  occa 
sioned  a  delay  which  separated  the  forces  in  my 
command.  When  I  reached  the  field,  the  Eighth 
Louisiana  brigade,  commanded  by  General  Tay 
lor,  had  been  sent  by  Major-General  Jackson, 
under  cover  of  the  wood,  to  attack  the  enemy  in 
flank  and  rear.  One  of  the  regiments  of  the 
Second  (2d)  brigade  of  my  division  was  attached 
to  the  left,  and  I  placed  the  Fifty-eighth,  Colonel 
Scott,  and  the  Forty-fourth  Virginia,  Colonel 
Letcher,  under  cover  at  the  woods  with  the  flank 
toward  the  enemy.  When,  after  a  severe  strug 
gle,  from  the  advantage  of  position  and  numbers 
the  enemy  were  driving  our  front  on  the  left,  and 
the  flank  of  the  advancing  enemy  (at  least  two 
brigades)  came  in  front,  an  advance  was  ordered. 
The  two  regiments,  bravely  led  by  Colonel  Scott, 
rushed  with  a  shout  upon  the  enemy,  taking 
him  in  flank.  For  the  first  time  that  day,  the 
enemy  was  then  driven  back  in  disorder  for  some 
thousands  of  yards.  At  the  same  instant,  while 
our  artillery  was  retiring  rapidly  from  the  field, 
one  piece  was  halted  and  opened  fire  upon  the 
enemy,  showing  great  quickness  and  decision 
in  the  officers  commanding  it.  These  efforts 
checked  the  enemy  so  long  that,  although  Col- 
onel Scott's  command  was  driven  back  to  the 
woods  with  severe  loss,  there  was  time  to  rally 
and  lead  them  to  the  assistance  of  the  Eighth 
brigade,  General  R.  Taylor  commanding,  which 
was  heard  engaging  the  enemy  far  to  their  rear. 
The  remnants  of  the  two  regiments  reached 
General  Taylor  at  the  moment  when,  as  shown 
in  his  report,  fresh  troops  of  the  enemy  had 
driven  him  from  the  battery  he  had  captured. 
His  brigade  formed  and  advanced  with  these  two 
regiments,  and  the  enemy  fled  a  second  time 
from  the  battery  and  the  field,  after  exchanging 
a  few  shots.  The  credit  of  first  checking  the 
enemy,  and  then  assisting  in  his  final  repulse, 
and  of  the  capture  of  the  battery,  is  due  to  these 
two  regiments.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  an- 
other instance  of  volunteer  troops,  after  a  severe 
check,  rallying  and  again  attacking  the  enemy. 
To  General  Taylor  and  his  brigade  belongs  the 
honor  of  deciding  two  battles — that  of  Winches- 
ter and  this  one.  As  soon  as  his  fire  was  heard 
in  rear  and  flank,  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy 
turned  to  meet  this  new  foe.  Colonel  Walker, 
commanding  Fourth  brigade,  ordered  by  the 
Major-General  commanding,  to  follow  the  Eighth 
brigade,  was  lost  in  the  mountains,  reported  to 
me  and  joined  in  the  pursuit.  General  Trimble, 
commanding  Seventh  brigade,  with  part  of  Col- 
onel Patton's  command,  was  left  to  hold  Fremont 
in  check.  The  Fifty-second  Virginia  regiment 
was  detailed,  and  fought  on  the  left  flank  with 
General  Winder.      Colonel   Scott  reports  :    "  I 
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particularly  commend  the  gallantry  of  Lieuten- 
ant Walker,  company  E,  Forty-fourth  Virginia. 
There  may  have  been  others  equally  worthy  of 
commendation,  but  I  could  not  fail  to  notice  him. 
When  the  brigade  halted  in  the  field  and  sat 
down,  he  alone  stood  erect,  went  in  front  and 
attempted  to  get  the  brigade  to  advance  still 
nearer  the  enemy."  I  inclose  this  report,  and 
recommend  the  officer  to  executive  favor.  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel J.  M.  Jones,  Major  James  Bar- 
bour, Lieutenant  T.  T.  Turner,  and  Captain 
Hugh  M.  Nelson,  of  my  staff,  rendered  valuable 
service  in  rallying  the  broken  troops.  Lieuten- 
ent  G.  Campbell  Brown  was  absent,  owing  to 
the  wound  received  the  day  previous.  I  inclose 
sub-reports  of  Colonel  Scott  and  General  Tay- 
lor ;  also  a  detailed  list  of  killed  and  wounded, 
amounting  to  seventy-eight  killed,  and  five  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  wounded,  and  four  missing ; 
in  all,  six  hundred  and  seventeen  killed,  wound- 
ed, and  missing.        Respectfully,  etc., 

R.  S.  Ewell, 

Major-General. 

REPORT  OF  GENERAL  WINDER. 

Headquarters  First  Brigade,  Valley  District,  | 
Camp  near  Weyer's  Cayb,  Virginia,  June  15,  1862.      ) 

Major  R.  L.  Dabney,  A.A.G.,  Headquarters  Val- 
ley District.  . 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  report  the 
part  taken  by  this  brigade  in  the  operations  of 
the  eighth  and  ninth  instant,  neai  Port  Repub- 
lic, Virginia  : 

Whilst  quietly  in  camp,  Sunday  morning,  the 
eighth  instant,  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock, 
I  heard  artillery  to  our  right  and  rear,  which  I 
inferred  must  be  that  of  the  enemy.  Captain 
Poague  came  in  at  this  time  and  informed  me  he 
had  ordered  his  battery  to  be  prepared  for  action. 
I  approved  it,  and  requested  him  to  transmit  to 
Captain  Carpenter,  camped  just  by  him,  instruc- 
tions to  the  same  effect.  The  good  judgment  of 
both  these  officers  had  anticipated  such  orders — 
a  most  fortunate  circumstance,  indeed,  as  the 
enemy  were  pressing  rapidly  on  our  rear. 

General  Jackson  rode  to  my  tent  at  this  time, 
and  ordered  me  to  send  a  regiment  to  the  bridge 
over  the  Shenandoah  at  Port  Republic  in  double- 
quick  time.  I  at  once  sent  orders  to  Colonel  J. 
W.  Allen,  commanding  Second  regiment,  to  con- 
duct his  regiment  to  that  point.  Mounting  my 
horse,  I  rode  in  the  direction  of  the  bridge. 
Passing  Poague' s  battery,  I  observed  a  Parrott 
gun  hitched  up,  and  ordered  it  to  follow  me. 
About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  camp  I  discov- 
ered the  position  of  a  battery  of  the  enemy 
across  the  river,  it  sending  shell  just  across  the 
road,  but  too  high  to  do  any  damage.  The  gun 
arriving,  I  turned  it  to  the  left  to  bear  on  the 
aforesaid  battery,  when  General  Jackson  directed 
me  to  send  it  to  him  on  the  right  ;  this  I  did, 
and  awaiting  the  arrival  of  other  guns,  which 
were  soon  brought  up  and  placed  in  position  on 
the  hill  commanding  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  The  second  shot  silenced  the  enemy's 
battery,  causing  it  to  limber  up  and  move  off. 


Carpenter's  battery  arriving,  I  ordered  it  to  be 
placed  on  the  left  of  Poague's  and  the  eight 
pieces  of  the  two  batteries  to  be  directed  on  the 
retreating  battery  and  column  of  infantry  ad- 
vancing up  the  road.  The  guns  were  admirably 
and  rapidly  served,  pouring  a  heavy  and  destruc- 
tive fire  upon  the  enemy.  His  column  halted, 
staggered  at  so  warm  a  reception,  wavered,  and 
then  retreated  down  the  road,  being  signally  re- 
pulsed by  the  artillery  alone.  I  directed  the 
pieces  to  move  to  the  left,  keeping  up  a  constant 
fire  so  long  as  he  was  within  range.  Two  or 
more  guns  were  moved  a  mile  beyond  the  origin- 
al position. 

Colonel  Allen,  Second  regiment,  arriving,  I 
directed  him  to  move  to  the  left,  (General  Talia- 
ferro's brigade  having  gone  to  the  bridge,)  throw- 
ing out  skirmishers,  guarding  against  a  flank 
movement  by  the  enemy.  The  Fourth  regiment, 
Colonel  Ronald,  was  ordered  to  support  this 
regiment.  The  Fifth  regiment,  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Funk,  supported  Poague's  battery.  The 
Twenty-seventh,  Colonel  Grigsby,  supported  Car- 
penter's battery.  The  Thirty.third  regiment, 
Colonel  Neff,  was  advanced  on  the  left  and  held 
in  position  to  repel  a  flank  movement,  and  at 
night  picketed  near  the  same  point.  Some  few 
unimportant  changes  occurred  during  the  day, 
but  the  enemy  did  not  again  advance  within 
range  of  our  guns.  So  heavy  and  well-directed 
was  our  artillery  fire,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon 
a  howitzer  and  two  limbers,  which  were  found 
in  the  woods  on  the  following  day,  being  a  por- 
tion of  the  battery  used  against  us  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  had  observed  him  trying  to  remove  it, 
and  succeeded  beyond  my  expectation  in  forcing 
him  to  leave  it,  though  I  knew  he  had  not  taken 
it  off  by  the  road  by  which  it  advanced.  The 
brigade  moved  to  camp  at  dark,  just  above  Port 
Republic.  The  total  strength  of  the  brigade  was 
one  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  rank 
and  file  in  action. 

On  the  morning  of  the  ninth  instant,  at  forty- 
five  minutes  past  three  o'clock,  orders  were  im- 
mediately given,  and  the  head  of  the  brigade 
reached  the  point  indicated  at  that  hour.  I  met 
General  Jackson  shortly  thereafter,  who  ordered 
me  to  move  across  South  River,  on  a  temporary 
foot-bridge  being  constructed.  I  sent  Lieutenant 
Garnett  to  recall  Colonel  Neff's  regiment  from 
picket,  and  then  moved  the  brigade  as  indicated. 
I  was  ordered  to  follow  the  road  down  the  valley. 
I  placed  Colonel  Allen  in  front,  throwing  forward 
two  companies  as  an  advanced-guard.  Having 
proceeded  about  a  mile,  the  cavalry  in  front  re- 
ported the  enemy's  pickets.  General  Jackson 
being  near,  I  referred  the  officer  to  him.  I  then 
received  orders  to  drive  them,  occupy  the  woods 
in  front,  and  attack  the  enemy.  I  directed  Cap- 
tain Nadenbousch,  commanding  advance,  to  de- 
ploy skirmishers  on  either  side  of  the  road,  and 
move  forward.  Captain  Carpenter  to  advance 
two  pieces,  take  post  on  left  of  road,  and  shell 
the  pickets.  These  orders  were  rapidly  and 
well  executed.  The  enemy's  pickets  disappeared 
and  the  skirmishers   advanced,  the   line  being 
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supported  by  Colonel  Allen.     The  enemy  here 
opened  a  rapid  fire  of  shell,  with  great  accuracy, 
on  the  road  and  vicinity.     I  was  then  ordered  to 
send  a  regiment  through  the  woods  to  endeavor 
to  turn  their  battery ;  also,  a  battery,  to  get  a 
position  above  them.     I  directed  Colonel  Allen 
to  move  with  his  regiment,  he  being  in  advance, 
and  near  the  wood,  to  accomplish  this,  and  Colo- 
nel Ronald,  Fourth  regiment,  to  support  him ; 
Captain  Carpenter  to  take  his  battery  in  same 
direction,  to  execute  the  above  order.     Captain 
Poague's  two  Parrott  guns  I  ordered  in  position 
on  the  left  of  the  road,  in  a  wheat-field,  and 
opened  on  the  enemy's  battery,  the  smoke  of 
of  which   only  could  be  seen  ;    the   remaining 
pieces   being   under    cover.      Colonel    Grigsby, 
Twenty-seventh  regiment,  I  ordered  to  support 
this   battery.      Lieutenant-Colonel   Funk,    Fifth 
regiment,  was  placed  on  the  left,  and  to  the  rear 
of  the  Twenty-seventh  regiment.     The  Thirty- 
third  regiment,  Colonel  Neff,  to  take  position  on 
the  right  of  the  road ;    but,  being  detained  in 
crossing  the  river,  this  order  never  reached  him. 
The  enemy's  fire  was  so  well  directed  I  found  it 
necessary  to  separate  Poague's  two  guns,  placing 
one   some   distance   on   the   left,    and   ordering 
Funk's  regiment  to  follow  the  movement  ere  the 
fire  was  resumed.     The  enemy  soon  placed  a 
battery  of  two  pieces  in  front,  and  in  a  command- 
ing position.     I  sent  Lieutenant   Garnett,   and 
afterward  Captain  Poague,  to  look  for  a  position 
nearer  and  more  desirable,  but  none  could  be 
found  unless  the  enemy  were  driven  off.     I  then 
learned  his  skirmishers  were  advancing,  and  or- 
dered Funk's  regiment  forward  to  support  the  ex- 
treme left  of  the  line,  at  the  same  time  sending  to 
GeneralJackson  for  reinforcements,  being  greatly 
outnumbered.     Colonel  H.  Hays  soon  reported 
to  me  with  the  Seventh  Louisiana  regiment.     I 
directed  him  to  take  position  on  the  right  of 
Funk's,    and   ordered    Grigsby's    regiment    up, 
placing  it  on  the  right  of  Hays.    This  line,  under 
Hays,  I  ordered  to  move  forward,  drive  the  ene- 
my from  his  position  and  carry  his  battery  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.     I  at  the  same  time  direct- 
ed the  remainder  of  Poague's  and  a  section  of 
Carpenter's  battery,  the  latter  having  reported  it 
impossible  to  get  through  the  thick  woods  or  find 
any  position,  to  be  advanced. 

Colonel  Hays  moved  his  command  forward  in 
gallant  style  with  a  cheer.  Seeing  his  move- 
ment, I  advanced  with  the  artillery,  placing  the 
guns  in  battery  just  in  rear  of  Hays's  line,  which 
I  found  had  been  halted  behind  a  fence.  The 
enemy  being  in  such  strong  force,  and  pouring  in 
such  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  and  rifles,  I  then 
sent  for  reinforcements,  but  received  none.  The 
men  stood  it  boldly  for  some  time,  and  fought 
gallantly,  many  until  all  their  cartridges  were 
gone.  Captain  Raines  reported  with  two  pieces 
of  artillery,  one,  however,  without  any  cannon- 
eers ;  this  piece  I  sent  from  the  field,  the  other 
being  brought  into  action.  I  had  directed  Cap- 
tain Poague  to  move  with  a  Parrott  gun  to  the 
right,  and  sent  Lieutenant  Garnett  to  Carpenter 


to  endeavor  to  place  his  section  so  as  to  enfilade 
the  enemy. 

The  Thirty-first  regiment  Virginia  volunteers, 
Colonel  Hoffman,  arrived  about  this  time  to  re- 
lieve Colonel  Hays,  who  was  ordered  to  join  his 
brigade.     This  change  it  was  impossible  to  effect, 
and  I  held  Colonel  Hoffman  in  rear  of  the  bat- 
teries for  their  security,  as  the  infantry  line  began 
to  waver  under  the  storm  of  shot,  shell,  and  balls 
which  was  being  rained  upon  them.     The  bat- 
teries were  moved  to  the  rear,  and  I  tried  to  rally 
the  men,  placing  Hoffman's  regiment  in  line  on 
which  to  rally  them.     Here  I  partially  succeed- 
ed ;    but  the  enemy  so  greatly  outnumbed  us, 
and  getting  within  such  easy  range,  thinned  our 
ranks  so  terribly  that  it  was  impossible  to  rally 
them  for  some  time,  though  I  was  most  ably  as- 
sisted in  my  endeavors  by  my  staff,  the  gallant 
Hays,  Grigsby,  Funk,  Major  Williams,  Fifth  re- 
giment,    Captains    Nadenbousch,    Second,    and 
Burke,  Fifth  regiment.     These  came  particularly 
under  my  observation,  though  doubtless  others 
did  their  duty  as  nobly  and  bravely.     Here  one 
piece  of  Poague's,  I  regret  to  say,  fell  into  the 
enemy's  hands,  I  having  ordered  it  to  halt  and 
fire  on  his  advancing  column,  where  it  was  dis- 
abled, as  shown  in  Poague's  report.     I  still  en- 
deavored to  rally  the  remainder  of  this   force, 
and  succeeded  in  getting  the  Seventh  Louisiana, 
under  Major  Penn,  the  colonel  and  lieutenant- 
colonel  both  being  wounded,  and  Fifth  regiment, 
under  Funk.     I  placed  two  pieces  of  Poague's 
battery  in  the  position  previously  occupied,  and 
again  opened  fire  on  the  enemy,  he  having  halt- 
ed in  his  advance.     A  sharp  fire  from  the  wood 
on  our  right  told  that  General  Taylor's  and  Al- 
len's forces  were  engaged.    I  directed  the  Parrott 
gun   on  the  enemy's  battery,   which  was  now 
turned  on  those  forces.     I  was  gratified  to  learn 
from  General  Taylor  that  this  fire  was  of  service 
to  him.    The  enemy  now  moved  to  his  left  flank, 
apparently  to   surround   this   command   in   the 
woods.     Seeing  two  regiments  lying  qfiietly  on 
their  arms  to  the  right,  under  the  woods,  I  des- 
patched Lieutenant  Garnett  to  order  them  for- 
ward rapidly  to  press  the  enemy's  rear.     I  then 
moved  forward  the  artillery,  with  its  supports, 
and   obtained   a  far   better  position.      Captain 
Chew  here  reported  to  me,  and  did  good  execu- 
tion with  his  battery,  displaying  great  skill  and 
accuracy  in  his  fire.     I  soon  met  General  Jack- 
son and  reported  my  impression  to  him,  and  was 
told  he  had  ordered  up  other  troops.     Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Garnett,  Forty-eighth  regiment,  came 
up,  reporting  for  orders.     I  directed  him  to  fol- 
low the  road  in  double-quick,  pressing  the  enemy 
hotly  in  rear  and  driving  him  from  his  position. 
Major  Holliday,  Thirty-third  regiment,  rode  up 
at  this  time,  and,  through  him,  I  sent  orders  to 
Colonel  Neff  to  do  the  same.     The  batteries  ar- 
riving, I  continued  to  advance  them  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  pouring  in  a  heavy  and  well-directed 
fire  on  the  retreating  columns  of  the  enemy,  who 
were  now  driven  from  the  field,  routed  at  every 
point.     A  section  of  Captain  Brockenbrough's 
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battery  joined  me  just  as  the  retreat  commenced, 
and  was  ably  handled.  The  roads  and  woods 
were  shelled,  and  the  enemy  scattered  in  every 
direction.  The  pursuit  was  continued  some  four 
miles,  when  I  met  General  Jackson,  who  was  in 
advance,  and  by  his  orders  halted  all  the  artille- 
ry, except  two  pieces  of  Chew's  battery.  The 
enemy  being  again  driven  from  their  ambuscade, 
I  followed  with  my  command  to  a  point  some 
eight  or  nine  miles  below  Port  Republic,  when  I 
received  orders  to  return  and  camp  with  my 
wagons,  which  order  was  executed — my  advance 
reaching  camp,  on  the  summit  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
at  Brown's  Gap,  at  midnight,  and  the  batteries 
at  daylight.  It  again  affords  me  sincere  and 
great  gratification  to  bear  testimony  to  the  cour- 
age, gallantry,  fortitude,  and  good  conduct  of  the 
officers  and  men  under  my  command,  and  to 
them  I  return  my  heartfelt  thanks.  They  fought 
gallantly  and  desperately,  as  our  holy  cause 
urged  them  to  do,  and  though  temporarily  re- 
pulsed, it  was  only  from  overwhelming  numbers. 
Although  exposed  to  such  a  withering  fire,  the 
killed  are  few  in  number,  a  kind  Providence  hav- 
ing guarded  many  from  the  great  dangers  to 
which  they  were  exposed.  Colonels  Allen  and 
Ronald  were  so  far  separated  from  me,  I  must  re- 
fer to  their  respective  reports  for  the  operations 
of  their  regiments.  To  my  staff,  Captain  O'Brien, 
Lieutenants  Howard  and  Garnett,  I  tender  my 
sincere  thanks  for  their  assistance  in  transmitting 
my  orders  to  different  points,  (though  under 
heavy  fire  frequently,  after  the  fight  became 
general,  ever  ready  and  prompt.)  The  casual- 
ties were  :  two  officers  and  eleven  rank  and  file 
killed,  six  officers  and  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  rank  and  file  wounded,  and  thirty -two  rank 
and  file  missing,  making  a  total  of  one  hundred 
and  ninety-nine.  The  strength  of  the  brigade 
was  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirteen 
rank  and  file.  For  detailed  accounts  of  the  af- 
fair I  respectfully  refer  to  the  reports  of  the  seve- 
ral commanders,  herewith  transmitted. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Charles  S.  Winder, 

Brigadier-General  Commanding. 

REPORT   OF  SECOND   BRIGADE. 

Headquarters  Second  Brigade,  V.  D.,     } 
Camp  near  Mount  Meridian,  June  14, 1862. J 

Major  R.  L.  Daoney,  A.G.,  V.D. : 

Major  :  In  obedience  to  your  order,  I  beg 
leave  to  submit  to  you  the  following  report  of 
the  operations  of  my  brigade  in  the  battle  of  the 
ninth  instant  near  Port  Republic. 

On  arriving  on  the  field  of  battle,  the  Fifty- 
second  regiment,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Skin- 
ner, was  ordered  to  take  position  on  the  left 
flank,  in  order  to  support  General  Winder's  bri- 
gade, then  engaged  with  the  enemy.  The  Forty- 
fourth  and  Fifty-eighth,  under  my  command, 
were  ordered  to  take  position  #  in  the  woods  on 
the  right  of  the  road,  and  on  our  right  flank  in 
the  rear  of  General  Taylor's  brigade,  which  was 
thrown  forward  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  the 
most  advanced  batteries  of  the  enemy.    We  were 


ordered  to  support  General  Taylor.  In  a  short 
time  after  the  Fifty-second  reached  their  position 
on  our  left  flank,  General  Winder's  brigade  was 
driven  back,  and  the  Fifty-second,  advancing  to 
their  support,  were  also  overpowered  and  driven 
back,  and  the  enemy  advanced.  Seeing  this, 
General  Ewell  ordered  my  brigade,  now  consist- 
ing of  the  Forty-fourth  and  Fifty-eighth,  to 
charge  the  enemy  diagonally  across  the  field. 
This  they  did,  with  loud  cheers,  which  caused 
the  enemy  to  fall  back  ;  but  as  General  Ewell 
was  with  the  brigade  the  remainder  of  the  bat- 
tle, I  refer  you  to  his  report  for  an  account  of  its 
subsequent  operations. 

In  this  action,  Lieutenant  Walker,  of  company 
E,  in  the  Forty-fourth  regiment,  highly  distin- 
guished himself  for  his  gallantry.  The  Fifty- 
eighth  had  four  killed  and  eighteen  wounded. 
The  Forty-fourth  had  fifteen  killed  and  thirty- 
five  wounded,  nearly  one  half  of  those  present  at 
the  battle.  The  Fifty-second  had  twelve  killed 
and  sixty-five  wounded,  and  seven  missing. 
Amongst  those  were  Lieutenant  G.  W.  Seaford, 
killed,  and  Captain  P.  Moore  and  Lieutenant  W. 
Ridgeway,  wounded,  in  the  Fifty-eighth.  Lieu- 
tenant William  H.  Robertson,  killed,  and  Cap- 
tain John  T.  Martin,  Captain  Thomas  R.  Buck- 
ner,  and  Captain  John  S.  Anderson,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Omohundro,  Lieutenant  James  H.  Hughes, 
wounded,  in  the  Forty-fourth.  Captain  B.  T. 
Walton,  killed,  and  Lieutenant  Lewis  Harman, 
Lieutenant  S.  Brown,  Lieutenant  John  Hanna, 
and  Lieutenant  James  White,  wounded,  in  the 
Fifty-second. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  C.  Scott, 

Commanding  Brigade. 

REPORT   OP   GENERAL   TALIAFERRO. 

Headquarters  Third  Brigade,  V.  D.,     | 
Camp  near  Port  Republic,  June  13, 1862.  j 

To  Major  R.  L.  Daoney,  A.  A.  G. : 

Major  :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  a  brief  re- 
port of  the  operations  of  my  brigade  on  the 
eighth  and  ninth  instant. 

On  the  morning  of  the  eighth,  my  camp,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Shenandoah,  was  disturbed 
by  the  sound  of  artillery,  close  under  the  hills 
below  us,  and  apparently  in  the  town  of  Port 
Republic.  I  immediately  ordered  the  brigade  to 
be  formed,  and,  as  it  was  about  to  be  formed  for 
instruction,  the  regiments  were  speedily  in  line. 
I  received  orders  to  move  the  regiments  as  they 
were  formed  to  the  bridge,  which  was  done.  On 
reaching  the  crest  of  the  hill  overlooking  the 
town  and  river,  I  perceived  that  a  party  of  the 
enemy,  consisting  of  some  cavalry  and  two  field- 
pieces,  had  penetrated  the  town,  and  that  a  piece 
was  planted  at  the  mouth  of  the  bridge  com- 
manding its  entrance,  and  the  whole  distance 
through  it.  I  found  Major-General  Jackson  on 
the  hill,  in  person,  directing  the  fire  of  some  of 
our  pieces,  and  he  ordered  me  to  charge  across 
the  bridge,  capture  the  piece,  and  occupy  the 
town.  We  were  exposed  to  considerable  fire 
from  the  enemy's  guns  in  crossing  the  hill,  and 
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the  Thirty-seventh  regiment  lost  three  men  ;  but 
that  regiment,  Colonel  Fulkerson,  with  the  ut- 
most gallantry,  after  delivering  a  fire,  charged 
across  the  bridge,  captured  the  piece,  and  chased 
the  enemy  from  the  village,  killing  and  capturing 
several  of  them.  Had  I  known  the  topography, 
we  could  have  captured  most  of  the  enemy,  but 
we  made  at  first  for  the  lower  ford,  which  I  sup- 
posed was  the  only  one  leading  into  the  town. 
Lieutenant  Duncan,  of  the  Thirty-seventh,  per- 
ceiving the  enemy  crossing  at  an  upper  ford, 
promptly  detached  a  part  of  the  regiment,  and 
fired  upon  the  retreating  enemy  at  that  point,  but 
not  in  time  to  cut  them  off.  I  threw  the  Tenth, 
Colonel  Warren,  into  the  town,  and  occupied 
with  that  and  the  Thirty-seventh  the  fords  near 
the  town ;  placed  a  battery  (Carrington's)  on  the 
hill  on  the  west  side,  which  commanded  the 
upper  fords,  and  sent  the  Twenty-third  regiment 
to  protect  the  ford  near  Weyer's  Cave.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  enemy's  infantry,  which  had  ad- 
vanced toward  the  town,  was  driven  back  by  the 
artillery  in  great  confusion.  Captain  Wooding's 
battery  of  my  brigade  did  beautiful  service  from 
its  position  ;  the  precision  and  accuracy  of  its 
fire,  and  the  terrible  execution  it  effected,  elicit- 
ing the  admiration  of  all  who  witnessed  it.  In 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  commanding  gen- 
eral, I  occupied  the  town  during  the  night,  with 
part  of  my  command,  and  was  ordered,  at  dawn 
of  the  ninth,  to  reoccupy  the  position  I  had  held 
on  the  eighth,  so  as  to  cooperate  with  General 
Trimble  and  Colonel  Patton's  brigades,  which 
were  to  remain  on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 
The  other  brigades  of  the  army  then  passed  me 
to  attack  Shields' s  troops  down  the  valley.  After 
the  fight  had  lasted  some  time,  I  was  ordered  to 
move  to  the  scene  of  action,  which  was  accom- 
plished by  my  men  with  wonderful  celerity.  I 
came  up  with  the  enemy  at  Lewis's  house,  and 
found  them  posted  in  the  orchard  and  under  the 
crest  of  a  hill.  General  Taylor's  Louisiana  bri- 
gade occupied  the  hills  on  the  right  of  the  road, 
from  which,  with  extraordinary  gallantry,  they 
had  driven  the  enemy,  capturing  a  full  battery. 
At  this  point  I  could  perceive  that  the  enemy 
were  leaving  the  orchard  and  slowly  retreating 
down  the  flat.  I  hurried  up  my  command  as  rap- 
idly as  possible,  fired  upon  the  enemy,  who,  after 
delivering  two  volleys  at  us  from  an  entire  regi- 
ment, became  demoralized,  broke  and  fled.  We 
pursued  them  seven  miles  with  the  infantry,  and 
captured  between  three  and  four  hundred.  I  do 
not  estimate  the  number  taken  by  other  troops. 
Captain  Wooding's  battery  had,  during  this  time, 
been  rendering  most  effective  service,  and  the 
effect  of  his  shot  was  remarkable.  By  direc- 
tion of  Major-General  Jackson,  two  pieces  of 
his  battery  were  pushed  forward,  and  pursued 
the  enemy  with  the  cavalry  for  many  miles  be- 
yond the  infantry,  rendering,  under  the  eye  of 
the  commanding  general,  the  most  effective  serv- 
ice. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  state  that  my  brigade 
had  the  opportunity  to  take  but  little  part  in  the 
glorious  victory  achieved  by  our  troops  on  this 


day.  They  reached  the  battle-field  only  just  be 
fore  the  enemy  retreated,  were  under  fire  for  a 
very  short  time,  and  only  had  the  satisfaction  of 
securing  the  fruit  of  the  gallantry  of  others. 
Nevertheless,  I  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  re- 
ferring to  the  rapidity  with  which  they  pressed 
forward  to  the  fight,  and  the  zeal  and  gallantry 
manifested  by  officers  and  men.  The  Thirty- 
seventh  regiment,  Colonel  Fulkerson,  was  in 
front,  and  captured  most  of  the  prisoners.  Cap- 
tain Wood  and  Lieutenant  Duncan,  of  that  regi- 
ment, rendered  remarkable  service,  and  Sergeant 
Samuel  L.  Gray,  company  D,  Thirty-seventh,  ac- 
tually captured  at  one  time  a  Federal  captain  and 
eleven  of  his  men,  all  armed,  and  although  fired 
upon  by  them,  seized  the  captain's  sword  and 
made  the  men  throw  down  their  arms. 

I  am  under  obligations  to  the  officers  of  my 
staff,  Captain  Pendleton,  A.  A.  G. ;  Lieutenant 
Taliaferro,  A.  D.  C,  and  Major  Stanard,  Brigade 
Commissary,  for  their  services  and  gallant  con- 
duct. Colonel  Fulkerson,  in  the  advance,  man- 
aged his  command  admirably,  and  Colonel  War- 
ren, Tenth  Virginia,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Car- 
ter, Twenty-third,  kept  their  commands  closed 
up,  and  all  in  hand  for  action. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,       William  B.  Taliaferro, 

Brigadier-General  Commanding  Third  Brigade,  V.  D. 
REPORT  OP  THE   FOURTH   BRIGADE. 

Headquarters  Fourth  Brigade,  June  14, 1862. 

Major  James  Barbour,  A.  A.  General : 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  movements  of 
the  regiments  under  my  command,  on  the  eighth 
and  ninth  of  the  present  month. 

On  the  morning  of  the  eighth,  General  Elzey 
ordered  me  to  take  my  own  (Thirteenth  Virgi- 
nia) and  the  Twenty -fifth  Virginia  regiment,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Duffey  commanding,and  proceed  to 
the  right  of  our  lines,  to  prevent  an  attempt  to  turn 
that  flank.  We  moved  by  the  right  flank  until  I 
thought  we  were  on  the  enemy's  extreme  left, 
and  then  sending  two  companies  forward,  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Terrill,  as 
skirmishers,  we  advanced  in  line  across  the  clear- 
ed ground  and  through  the  wood  beyond,  with- 
out encountering  the  enemy.  When  the  skir- 
mishers reached  the  skirt  of  the  woods  near 
Ever's  house,  they  reported  a  large  body  of  the 
enemy  close  at  hand.  I  halted  my  command, 
and,  going  forward  to  reconnoitre,  found  a  large 
force  of  infantry,  probably  a  brigade,  and  a  bat- 
tery in  a  wheat-field,  about  four  hundred  yards 
from  our  position.  Finding  myself  entirely  sep- 
arated from  our  troops  on  the  left,  and  perceiving 
the  enemy  were  moving  a  regiment  through  the 
woods  to  our  right,  I  deemed  it  best  to  withdraw 
to  the  woods  and  await  the  coming  of  other 
troops.  I  did  so,  and  encountered  General  Trim- 
ble's brigade  advancing  on  our  left.  General 
Trimble  informed  me  that  he  was  going  forward 
to  charge  the  enemy's  battery,  and  directed  me 
to  advance  on  his  right.  This  I  did,  again  send- 
ing Colonel  Terrill  forward  with  skirmishers. 
He  soon  encountered  the  enemy's  skirmishers, 
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that  had  followed  us  into  the  woods.  After  a 
brief  but  active  skirmish,  they  were  driven  back, 
with  the  loss  of  several  killed  and  wounded  ; 
among  the  latter,  an  aid  of  General  Blenker. 
"We  again  moved  forward  under  cover  of  Ever's 
house  and  barn,  until  ordered  by  General  Trim- 
ble to  move  more  to  the  right,  so  as  to  leave  the 
barn  and  house  on  my  left.  In  moving  by  the 
right  flank  to  gain  this  position,  we  received  a 
heavy  volley  of  musketry  from  a  Yankee  force 
on  our  left,  which  wounded  several  of  the  Twen- 
ty-fifth Virginia  regiment,  and  almost  at  the  same 
instant,  the  right  of  the  Thirteenth  regiment 
came  into  full  view  of  a  battery  of  three  pieces, 
supported  by  three  regiments  of  infantry,  and 
not  more  than  four  hundred  yards  in  front.  The 
battery  opened  a  well-directed  and  heavy  fire 
with  grape,  which,  owing  to  the  unexpected  na- 
ture of  the  attack,  caused  some  confusion  ;  but 
order  having  been  restored,  the  troops  advanced 
steadily  to  the  front,  to  a  fence  fifty  yards  further 
in  advance.  Finding  General  Trimble's  brigade 
was  detained  by  a  force  on  our  left,  I  ordered 
the  men  to  lie  down  and  fire ;  this  they  did  with 
such  effect  as  to  twice  drive  the  enemy  from  one 
of  their  guns.  The  fire  of  the  enemy  was  gall- 
ing, and  seeing  no  further  good  could  be  accom- 
plished by  remaining  longer  in  my  position,  I 
moved  again  by  the  right  flank  to  the  cover  of  a 
wood  and  halted.  About  this  time  the  enemy 
fell  back,  and  I  was  ordered  to  remain  in  my  po- 
sition. 

About  sundown,  I  was  directed  by  General 
Trimble  to  join  him  on  the  left,  which  I  did,  and 
remained  with  his  brigade  until  ordered  back  to 
camp,  about  ten  o'clock  at  night.  The  men  and 
officers  of  both  regiments  were  exposed  to  a  terri- 
ble fire  for  a  few  moments,  and  behaved  to  my 
entire  satisfaction. 

For  a  report  of  the  operations  of  the  Twelfth 
Georgia  and  Thirty-first  Virginia  volunteers  on 
the  eighth,- 1  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  the  report 
of  the  commanders  of  the  respective  regiments, 
marked  A  and  B. 

Lists  of  the  killed  and  wounded  will  be  found 
inclosed  for  each  regiment. 

The  report  from  Raines's  battery  will  be  sent  as 
soon  as  received. 

On  the  ninth,  I  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  Fourth  brigade,  General  Elzey  having  been 
wounded  on  the  preceding  day.  .After  crossing 
the  river,  I  reported  to  Major-General  Jackson, 
who  ordered  me  to  send  one  regiment  and  my 
battery  (Raines's)  to  support  General  Winder.  I 
detached  the  Thirty-first  Virginia  regiment , under 
command  of  Colonel  Hoffman,  for  this  purpose, 
and  saw  no  more  of  the  regiment  or  battery 
during  the  day.  The  accompanying  report, 
marked  0,  of  Colonel  Hoffman,  will  show  the 
operations  of  his  regiment,  which,  I  regret  to 
say,  was  badly  cut  up,  being  placed  in  a  very 
exposed  position,  for  some  time.  With  the  en- 
tire remaining  regiments,  Thirteenth,  Twenty- 
fifth  Virginia  and  Tenth  Georgia,  I  was  ordered  to 
follow  General  Taylor's  brigade.  I  attempted  to 
do  this,  but  having  no  guide,  and  being  totally 


unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  ground,  we 
became  entangled  in  the  thick  undergrowth,  and 
made  slow  progress  until  we  arrived  at  a  preci- 
pice, so  matted  and  grown  over  with  laurel  and 
ivy,  that  we  could  advance  no  further  in  that  di- 
rection. I  then  marched  back  and  around  the 
end  of  the  bluff,  and  pushed  forward  rapidly  in 
the  direction  of  the  heavy  firing  on  the  right ; 
but  just  as  we  came  in  sight  of  General  Taylor's 
brigade,  he  had  succeeded  in  taking  the  enemy's 
battery,  and  we  were  left  no  part  but  to  follow 
the  retiring  foe,  which  we  did,  until  ordered 
back. 

The  total  casualties  in  the  four  infantry  regi- 
ments were : 

On  the  eighth  instant,  five  killed,  sixty-two 
wounded ;  total,  sixty-seven. 

On  the  ninth  instant,  fifteen  killed,  eighty 
wounded  and  four  missing  ;  total,  ninety-nine. 

Aggregate,  twenty  killed,  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  wounded  and  four  missing ;  total  one 
hundred  and  sixty-six. 

In  Raines's  battery,  there  were  two  killed,  and 
seven  wounded;  eighteen  horses  killed  or  dis- 
abled. 

Lists  of  the  casualties  in  each  regiment  are 
herewith  appended.  Respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant,  J.  A.  Walker, 

Colonel  Thirteenth  Va.  Volunteers. 

Commanding  Fourth  Brigade. 

Official: 
G.  Campbell  Brown, 

A.  A.  G.,  Third  Division. 


REPORT  OP  GENERAL  TRIMBLE. 

Headquarters  Seventh  Brigade, 
Brown's  Gap,  June  11,  1862. 


\ 

Major  J.  H.  Baroour,  A.  A.  General : 

In  compliance  with  the  orders  of  Major-Gen- 
eral Ewell,  I  send  a  statement  of  the  operations  of 
my  brigade  on  the  eighth  and  ninth  instant,  in 
the  battle  of  Cross-Keys. 

At  your  request  I  rode  forward  with  you,  on 
the  morning  of  the  eighth,  at  about  ten  o'clock,  to 
examine  the  ground  most  desirable  for  defence. 
It  was  decided  to  post  my  artillery  (Courtnay's 
battery)  on  the  hill  to  the  south  of  the  small 
stream,  and  immediately  on  the  left  of  road  from 
Union  Church  to  Port  Republic.  You  directed 
my  brigade  to  take  the  right  of  our  line  of  de- 
fence, and  occupy  the  pine  hill  to  the  east  of 
the  road  and  the  battery,  but  somewhat  retired 
from  the  front,  in  echelon  position.  Previous  to 
assigning  my  brigade  its  position  in  I'm?  of  battle, 
I  rode  forward  in  front  and  to  the  right,  about 
half  a  mile,  and  examined  a  wooded  hill  running 
nearly  parallel  to  our  line  of  battle.  Finding 
this  position  advantageous,  with  its  left  in  view 
and  protected  by  my  artillery,  and  its  right  by  a 
ravine  and  densely  wooded  hill,  I  at  once  oc- 
cupied this  position  with  two  regiments,  (the 
Sixteenth  Mississippi  and  Twenty-first  Georgia,) 
about  half-past  ten  o'clock,  leaving  the  Twenty- 
first  North  Carolina  with  the  battery  to  protect  it. 
Colonel  Canty,  of  the  Fifteenth  Alabama,  by  Gen- 
eral E well's  order,  had  been  left  on  picket  at  Union 
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Church,  one  mile  in  advance.  This  regiment 
was  the  first  engaged,  resisting  the  enemy's  ad- 
vance  by  a  destructive  fire  from  the  church,  the 
graveyard,  and  the  woods.  Their  force  was 
checked,  and  they  did  not  pursue  the  regiment, 
which  soon  after  retired,  finding  itself  outflanked 
on  right  and  left,  and  narrowly  escaped  being 
entirely  cut  off,  from  the  failure  of  cavalry  picket 
to  do  their  duty.  Colonel  Courtnay's  own  pick- 
ets, thrown  out  as  a  precaution,  though  told  the 
cavalry  was  on  that  duty,  alone  saved  the  regi- 
ment. In  retreating  in  good  order,  he  passed 
the  enemy's  flanking  forces  on  the  right  and 
left,  within  long  gunshot  range,  and  succeeded 
in  reaching  my  position  with  trifling  loss.  Col- 
onel Canty  was  placed  on  the  right  of  the  two 
regiments  before  named. 

Half  an  hour  later,  the  enemy  were  seen  to  ad- 
vance, with  General  Blenker's  old  brigade  among 
the  regiments, as  prisoners  informed  me,  the  Eighth 
New-York,  and  Bucktail  Rifles  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, driving  in  our  picket  before  a  heavy  fire.  I 
ordered  the  three  regiments  to  rest  quietly  in  the 
edge  of  an  open  wood,  until  the  enemy,  who 
were  advancing  in  regular  order  across  the  field 
and  hollow,  should  come  within  fifty  steps  of 
our  line ;  the  order  was  mainly  observed,  and 
as  the  enemy  appeared  above  the  crest  of  the 
hill,  a  deadly  fire  was  delivered  along  our  whole 
front,  beginning  on  the  right  dropping  the  delud- 
ed victims  of  Northern  fanaticism  and  misrule 
by  scores.  The  repulse  of  the  enemy  was  com- 
plete, followed  by  an  advance,  ordered  by  me,  in 
pursuit.  As  the  enemy's  rear  regiments  had 
halted  in  the  wood  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley, 
I  deemed  it  prudent,  'after  the  field  in  our  front 
had  been  cleared,  to  resume  our  position  on  the 
hill  and  await  their  further  advance.  Remaining 
in  our  position  some  fifteen  minutes,  and  find- 
ing the  enemy  not  disposed  to  renew  the  contest, 
and  observing  from  its  fire,  a  battery  on  the  ene- 
my's left,  half  a  mile  in  advance  of*  us,  I  promptly 
decided  to  make  a  move  from  our  right  flank,  and 
try  to  capture  the  battery,  as  I  reported  at  the 
time  to  General  Ewell,  who  at  this  stage  of  the 
action  sent  to  know  our  success,  and  to  ask  if  I 
wanted  reinforcements  ;  to  which  I  replied :  "  I 
had  driven  back  the  enemy,  wanted  no  aid,  but 
thought  I  could  take  their  battery,  and  was  mov- 
ing for  that  purpose." 

I  accordingly,  in  person,  moved  the  Fifteenth 
Alabama  to  the  right  along  a  ravine,  and,  unper- 
ceived,  got  upon  the  enemy's  left  flank  and  in 
his  rear,  -parching  up  in  fine  order,  as  on  drill, 
I  had,  on  leaving  this  regiment,  ordered  the  other 
two  to  advance  rapidly  in  front  as  soon  as  they 
heard  I  was  hotly  engaged  with  the  enemy. 
These  regiments,  before  the  order  was  executed, 
stood  calmly  under  a  heavy  fire  of  the  enemy's 
artillery  directed  at  the  woods.  The  Fifteenth 
Alabama,  completely  surprised  the  forces  in  their 
front,  (the  enemy's  left  flank,  and  drove  them, 
by  a  heavy  fire,  hotly  returned,  from  behind 
logs  and  trees  along  the  wood  to  the  westward. 
Meantime  the  Twenty-first  Georgia  and  Six- 
teenth  Mississippi   moved   across  the  field  and 


fell  in  with  the  remainder  of  the  enemy's  bri- 
gade, which  had  re-formed  in  the  woods  to  our 
left,  and  delivered  a  galling  fire  upon  the  Sixteenth 
Mississippi,  which  omitted  to  turn  up  the  woods 
to  its  left,  after  the  main  body  of  the  enemy,  thus 
exposing  its  men  to  enfilading  fire.  Colonel  Mer- 
cer, of  the  Twenty-first  Georgia,  came  to  theii 
timely  rescue,  and  both  soon  gallantly  drove  the 
enemy  out  of  the  woods,  killing  and  wounding 
large  numbers. 

On  marching  to  the  right  flank,  with  the  Fif- 
teenth Alabama,  I  found  parts  of  the  Thirteenth 
and  Twenty-fifth  Virginia  regiments,  under  com- 
mand of,  Colonel  J.  A.  Walker,  of  Elzey's  brigade, 
had  been  ordered  to  my  support,  by  General  Ewell. 
I  ordered  Colonel  Walker  to  move  on  my  right 
through  the  woods,  and  advance  on  the  ene- 
my in  line  of  battle  perpendicularly  to  his 
line,  and  in  rear  of  the  battery.  Unluckily,  as 
the  woods  tended  to  his  right,  he  marched  di- 
rectly on,  fell  in  with  my  regiment,  (Fifteenth 
Alabama,)  and  lost  time  by  having  to  move  by 
the  flank,  to  regain  his  position.  In  doing  this, 
he  was  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  battery,  which 
turned  its  fire  on  on  him  with  galling  effect,  com- 
pelling a  resort  to  the  woods.  At  this  time  the 
right  wing  of  the  Fifteenth  Alabama  had  ad- 
vanced, unperceived,  under  my  direction,  to  with- 
in three  hundred  yards  of  the  battery,  there  play- 
ing rapidly  over  their  heads,  on  the  Thirteenth 
and  Twenty-fifth  Virginia.  Perceiving  the  Six- 
teenth Mississippi  and  Twenty-first  Georgia  had 
advanced,  I  gave  orders  to  charge  the  battery. 
Upon  reaching  the  top  of  the  hill,  I  found  it  had 
limbered  up,  and  rapidly  retired  ;  having  lost  sev- 
eral horses  by  our  fire.  Five  minutes'  gain  in 
time,  would  have  captured  the  guns.  This  was 
lost  by  the  Mississippi  regiment  in  misconstru- 
ing my  orders. 

Another  brigade  of  the  enemy  supported  the 
battery  two  hundred  yards  to  its  left.  Our  right 
advanced  into  the  open  ground,  and  at  the  time 
the  Alabama  and  the  Thirteenth  and  Twenty- 
fifth  Virginia  reached  their  positions,  this  force 
was  driven  back  by  their  united  action,  and  re- 
tired with  their  battery.  After  some  minutes' 
brisk  fire  by  the  enemy's  sharp-shooters,  their  en- 
tire left  wing  retreated  to  their  first  position,  near 
Union  Church,  on  the  Kisseltown  road.  At  this 
time,  General  Taylor  with  his  brigade  joined 
me.  He  had  previously  been  ordered  to  my 
support,  and  I  had  directed  him  to  march  up 
in  the  open  ground,  between  the  woods,  but 
he  passed  too  far  to  the  right,  and  lost  time  by 
falling  in  behind  the  Thirteenth  and  Twenty- 
fifth  Virginia  regiments.  I  called  General  Tay- 
lor to  an  interview,  on  an  eminence  in  view  of  the 
enemy,  then  a  mile  distant,  where  a  battery  with 
an  infantry  force,  of  what  strength  we  could  not 
discover,  was  in  sight.  I  proposed  to  move  for- 
ward and  renew  the  fight.  General  Taylor's 
reply  was,  that  "  we  could  soon  wipe  out  that 
force,  if  it  would  do  any  good,"  but  proposed  to 
return  his  brigade  to  camp,  as  he  had  that  morn- 
ing marched  rapidly  to  Port  Republic  and  re- 
turned, and  his  men  needed  rest  and  food.     I  re« 
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plied  that  we  had  better  attack  the  enemy ;  but 
as  he  did  not  agree  with  me,  and  as  I  at  that 
time  understood  that  he  was  sent  to  aid  me  in 
the  contest  which  was  then  ended,  I  did  not  in- 
sist on  his  remaining.  He  left  me  about  four 
p.m.  I  then  disposed  the  three  regiments  in  the 
woods,  in  regular  order,  about  one  half  a  mile 
distant  from  the  enemy,  with  skirmishers  in 
front  and  on  the  flank,  sending  word  to  General 
Ewell  that  the  enemy  had  been  repulsed  on  our 
right,  and  that  I  awaited  orders. 

About  half  an   hour  after  General  Taylor  left, 
Major  Barbour   came  to   me,  with  orders  from 
General  Ewell,   "to  move  to  the  front,"  and  that 
a  force  would  be  sent  forward  on  the  enemy's 
right  to  make  a  combined  attack  before  night. 
It   was   too   late   to   recall   General   Taylor.     I 
moved  through  the  woods  and  halted  in  line,  five 
hundred  yards  from  the  enemy's  front,  (display- 
ed along  the  Kissel  town  road,)  prepared  to  at- 
tack him  as  soon  as  I  could  hear  from  their  fire, 
that   our   force   on   his   flank   was  engaged.     I 
waited  half  an  hour  without  any  intimation  of 
this  attack,  and  sent  a  courier  to  General  Ewell, 
to  say  I   awaited   the   movement   on   our   left. 
Half  an  hour  afterward,  I  sent  another  courier 
with  the  same  message,  and,  soon  after,  Lieutenant 
Lee,   of  my  staff,  to  say  that  if  the  attack  was 
made  on  their  flank,    to   divert   their   attention 
from  my  movement,  I  thought  I  could  overpower 
the  enemy  in  front,  but  that  it  would  be  inju- 
dicious to  do  so  alone,  as  I  could  plainly  see  three 
batteries  of  the  enemy  all  able  to  bear  on  our 
force,  as  we   should   advance  across  the    open 
fields,  and  what  I  estimated  at  five  brigades  of 
infantry.     I  waited  in  suspense  until  after  dark, 
saw  the  enemy  go  into  camp,  light  their  fires, 
draw  rations,  and  otherwise  dispose  themselves 
for  the  night,  evidently  not  expecting  any  further 
attack.     I  then  sought  General  Ewell,  to  recom- 
mend a  night  attack,  and  found  he  had  gone  to 
report   to   General   Jackson.     Before   leaving,  I 
was  strongly  tempted  to  make  the  advance  alone, 
at  night,  and  should  have  done  so,  had  I  not  felt  it 
a  duty  to  secure  complete  success  by  waiting  for 
the  combined  attack  before  alluded  to,  and  hav- 
ing some  scruples  in  regard  to  a  possible  failure 
if  acting  alone,  which  might  have  thwarted  the 
plans  of  the  commanding  general,  whose  success 
the  day  after  would  be  seriously  jeopardized  by 
even  a  partial  reverse,  after  the  fortunate  results 
of  the  day.     I  regretted  that  I  had  not  detained 
General  Taylor  until  Major  Barbour  reached  me, 
as,    with  his   brigade   and  my  own,  the  result 
would  have   been   reasonably   certain,    without 
consulting   General   Ewell.     Finally,    convinced 
that  we  could  make  a  successful  night  attack, 
and  capture  or  disperse  General  Fremont's  entire 
force,  certainly  all  his  artillery,  I  awaited  General 
E well's  return,  and  then  urged  more  than  ever 
the  attack,  and  begged  him  to  go  with  me,  and 
11  see  how  easy  it  was."     He  said  he  could  not 
take  the  responsibility,  and  if  it  was  to  be  done, 
I  would  have  to  see  General  Jackson.     I  accord- 
ingly rode  seven  miles  to   see  him,  obtained  his 
consent  to  have  Colonel  Patton's  battalion  co- 
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operate  with  me,  and  his  directions  "to  consult 
General  Ewell  and  be  guided  by  him."  On  re- 
turning to  General  Ewell  with  this  permission,  he 
declined  taking  the  responsibility  which  he  said 
thus  rested  on  him,  and  continued,  with  General 
Taylor,  to  oppose  it  against  my  urgent  entreaties 
to  be  permitted  to  make  the  attack  alone,  with 
my  brigade.  He  only  replied:  "You  have  done 
well  enough  for  one  day,  and  even  a  partial  re- 
verse would  interfere  with  General  Jackson's 
plans  for  the  next  day."  I  replied  that,  "  w« 
should  have  the  army  of  Fremont  pressing  us  to- 
morrow, if  not  driven  off,  and  that  we  had  better 
fight  one  army  at  a  time."  So  ended  the  matter. 
My  regiments  remained  under  arms  all  night,  and 
I  moved  to  camp  at  daybreak  with  reluctance. 

Having  received  orders  to  retard  the  advance 
of  the  enemy  on  the  Port  Republic  road,  on  the 
ninth,  I  took  up  our  old  position,  and  remained 
until  nine  o'clock,  when,  being  without  artillery, 
and  finding  the  enemy  had  placed  a  battery  to 
drive  us  out  of  the  wood,  where  they  had  sus- 
tained so  fatal  a  repulse  the  day  before,  I  slowly 
retired  toward  Port  Republic.  Receiving  from 
General  Jackson  two  messages,  in  quick  succes- 
sion, to  hasten  to  the  battle-field,  where  he  had 
engaged  General  Shields's  army,  I  marched  rapid- 
ly to  obey  this  order,  crossed  the  bridge,  burned 
it  just  before  the  enemy  appeared,  and  reached 
the  field  after  the  contest  had  been  decided  in 
our  favor.  To  sum  up  the  occurrences  of  the  day, 
I  may  state  that  our  handsome  success  on  the 
right  was  due  to  the  judicious  position  selected, 
as  well  as  to  the  game  spirit  and  eagerness  of 
the  men.  The  flank  movement  to  the  right,  to- 
tally unexpected  by  the  enemy,  and  handsomely 
carried  out  by  Colonel  Cantey,  completed  our 
success,  and  although  we  failed  to  take  their 
battery,  it  was  not  attributable  to  unskilful  ma- 
noeuvring, but  to  one  of  those  accident!  which 
often  decide  the  result  of  battles  and  partial  en- 
gagements. 

To  the  bearing  of  all  the  officers — dismounted 
by  my  order,  except  myself  and  staff — and  the 
men,  I  give  most  favorable  testimony,  and  cannot 
withhold  my  highest  admiration  of  their  gallant 
conduct  and  fine  discipline,  and  after  the  contest, 
as  you  witnessed,  every  regiment  was  in  line,  as 
composed  as  if  they  had  been  on  drill. 

The  prisoners  and  wounded  say  two  brigades 
were  opposed  to  us,  (General  Blenker's  old  bri- 
gade, now  Stahl's,  and  General  Train's,  with 
reserves,  probably  not  less  than  six  to  seven 
thousand  men,  one  regiment  having  brought 
eight  hundred  men  on  the  field,)  with  two  bat- 
teries of  artillery.  My  three  regiments,  counting 
one  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-eight  men 
and  officers,  repulsed  the  brigade  of  Blenker 
three  times ;  and  one  hour  after,  with  the  Thir- 
teenth and  Twenty-fifth  Virginia  regiments,  whose 
conduct,  while  observed  by  me,  was  characterized 
by  steadiness  and  gallantry,  the  other  brigade  of 
the  enemy,  with  their  battery,  was  driven  from 
the  field,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  first  scene 
of  the  contest. 

On  the  ground  where  we   first  opened  fire, 
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two  hundred  and  ninety  of  the  enemy  were  left 
dead.  I  think  a  moderate  estimate  would  place 
the  killed  and  wounded  of  the  enemy  on  their 
left  wing  at  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
forty.  Prisoners  said  that  the  famous  Eighth 
New-York  regiment  and  Bucktails,  whose  gal- 
lantry deserved  a  better  fate,  were  entirely  cut 
to  pieces ;  their  flag  was  left  on  the  field,  and 
secured  by  the  Twenty-first  Georgia. 

Of  the  heroic  conduct  of  the  officers  and  men 
of  Courtnay's  battery,  commanded  by  Captain 
Courtnay,  with  Lieutenant  Latimer  as  First  Lieu- 
tenant, in  holding  their  position  under  the  inces- 
sant fire  of  four  batteries  at  one  time,  I  cannot 
speak  in  terms  which  would  do  them  full  justice. 
The  fact  that  they  stood  bravely  up  to  their 
work  for  over  five  hours,  exhausted  all  their 
shot  and  shell  and  continued  their  fire  with  can- 
ister to  the  end  of  the  battle,  speaks  more  in 
their  favor,  than  the  most  labored  panegyric. 
The  admirable  position  selected  for  the  battery 
alone  saved  it  from  total  destruction,  if  a  special 
providence  did  not  guard  it  from  harm. 

The  Twenty-first  North-Carolina,  left  to  sup- 
port this  battery,  was  exposed  to  the  effect  of 
the  terrific  fire,  but,  under  cover  of  the  hill,  hap- 
pily escaped  with  few  casualties.  When  the 
battery  was  threatened  with  an  infantry  force, 
this  regiment  was  called  and  readily  took  its 
position  to  repel  the  enemy's  attack,  and  stood 
modestly  ready  to  do  its  duty,  as  gallantly  as 
heretofore.  To  Colonel  Mercer,  for  his  judicious 
movements  during  the  day,  and  to  Colonel  Canty, 
for  his  skilful  retreat  from  picket  and  prompt 
flank  manoeuvre,  I  think  special  praise  is  due,  as 
well  as  to  my  staff,  Captain  Hall  and  Lieutenants 
McKim  and  Lee,  for  the  promptness  and  cool- 
ness displayed  in  conveying  orders.  I  would 
also  call  the  attentiou  of  the  Major-General  to 
the  services  performed  on  this  occasion  and  pre- 
viously, by  Captain  Brown,  of  company  A,  Six- 
teenth Mississippi,  who,  with  portions  of  his 
company,  has  within  the  last  few  weeks,  killed 
twelve  of  the  enemy,  captured  sixty-four  with 
their  arms,  and  some  twenty-five  horses  with 
their  equipments;  and  to  the  conspicious  gal- 
lantry of  private  Long,  of  company  B,  Twenty- 
first  Georgia,  who  while  acting  as  skirmisher  on 
the  eighth  instant,  brought  in  ten  prisoners,  five 
(5)  with  their  arms,  captured  at  one  time,  and 
shot  an  officer  of  General  Fremont's  staff,  obtain- 
ing from  him  the  enemy's  order  of  march  here- 
with inclosed,  from  which  it  appears  they  had 
on  the  field  seven  brigades  of  infantry,  besides 
cavalry  and  artillery. 

It  is  but  an  act  of  simple  justice  to  the  brave 
men  of  my  command  to  say  that  this  battle  was 
fought  by  their  infantry  and  artillery,  in  fact, 
alone.  Colonel  Walker's  Thirteenth  and  Twenty- 
fifth  Virginia  regiments  aided  in  the  last  repulse, 
General  Taylor's  brigade,  not  having  been  en- 
gaged or  seen  by  the  enemy.  The  infantry, 
under  Brigadier-General  Stewart,  on  the  left  of 
the  line,  encountered  at  no  time  of  the  day 
more  than  the  enemy's  skirmishers,  as  they 
made  no  demonstration  on  our  left.    The  battery 


of  General  Stewart  was  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fight,  but  was  withdrawn  after  a  severe  loss  of 
horses,  leaving  Captain  Courtnay's  battery  to 
contend  singly  with  four  batteries  of  the  ene- 
my. Herewith  I  hand  a  list  of  the  killed  and 
wounded. 

List  of  killed  and  wounded:  Twenty- five 
killed,  twenty-five  wounded  and  four  missing, 
not  including  Colonel  Walker's  loss,  which  was 
small.  The  names  of  the  officers  killed  and 
wounded  are  not  here  given. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  R.  Tkimble, 

Brigadier-General 

REPORT  OF  GENERAL  R.  TAYLOR. 

Headquarters  Eighth  Brigade,  | 
June  11, 1862.         f 

To    Major    Barbour,    A.   A.     General,    Third, 

Division : 

Major  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing report  of  the  Eighth  brigade,  as  connected 
with  the  actions  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  in- 
stant. 

On  the  morning  of  the  eighth,  I  received 
orders  to  march  the  brigade  to  Port  Republic  to 
assist  in  repelling  the  attack  commenced  on  the 
bridge  at  that  point  by  Shields's  forces.  When 
within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  bridge,  the 
column  was  halted  by  order  of  Major-General 
Jackson,  to  await  further  orders.  These  were 
shortly  received,  in  effect,  to  return  to  the  front 
and  act  as  a  reserve  to  the  troops  then  engaged 
against  Fremont.  Here  the  brigade  became 
separated  ;  two  regiments  —  the  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Louisiana — being  ordered  by  Major-Gen- 
eral Ewell  to  the  support  of  a  battery  in  the 
centre  or  on  the  left  of  our  line,  while  I  marched 
the  remaining  two  regiments  and  Wheat's  bat- 
talion to  the  right,  to  support  General  Trimble's 
brigade,  then  much  pressed.  The  display  of 
force  caused  the  enemy  to  retire  still  further 
from  the  position,  to  which  he  had  been  driven 
by  the  vigorous  charge  of  Trimble's  cannoneers. 
The  brigade,  though  not  actually  in  action,  on 
this  day,  was  much  exposed  to  the  enemy's  shell, 
and  suffered  a  loss  of  one  private  killed,  one  offi- 
cer, (Captain  Green,  Seventh  Louisiana,)  and 
seven  privates  and  non-commissioned  officers 
wounded. 

On  the  ninth,  I  marched  from  camp,  near 
Donkard's  Church,  according  to  orders,  at  day- 
light, and  proceeded  across  Port  Republic  bridge 
to  the  field,  where  General  Winder's  troops  had 
already  engaged  the  enemy.  Here  I  received 
orders  from  the  Major-General  commanding  to 
leave  one  regiment  near  the  position  then  occu- 
pied by  himself,  and,  with  the  main  body,  to 
make  a  detour  to  the  right,  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  a  formidable  battery  planted  in  that 
locality.  The  nature  of  the  ground  over  which 
we  passed  necessarily  rendered  our  progress 
slow.  On  reaching  the  position  indicated  the 
charge  was  made,  and  the  battery,  consisting  of 
six  guns,  fell  into  our  hands,  after  an  obstinate 
rsistance  on  the  part  of  its  supporters,  our  troops 
being  at  the  same  time  subjected  to  a  most  de- 
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structive  fire  from  the  enemy's  sharp-shooters, 
posted  in  a  wood  above  the  battery.  After  hold- 
ing the  battery  for  a  short  time,  a  fresh  brigade 
of  the  enemy's  troops,  moving  from  their  posi- 
tion on  my  left  flank,  and  where  they  had  been 
fronting  the  troops  of  AVinder's  brigade,  made  a 
determined  and  well-conducted  advance  upon  us, 
accompanied  by  a  galling  fire  of  canister  from  a 
piece  suddenly  brought  into  position,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards. 
Under  this  combined  attack,  my  command  fell 
back  to  the  skirts  of  the  wood,  near  which  the 
captured  battery  was  stationed,  and  from  this 
point  continued  their  fire  upon  the  advancing 
enemy,  who  succeeded  in  reclaiming  only  one 
gun,  which  he  carried  off,  leaving  both  caisson 
and  limber.  At  this  moment  our  batteries  in 
mjr  rear  opened  fire,  and  reinforcements  coming 
up,  led  by  Major-General  Ewell,  the  battle  was 
decided  in  our  favor,  and  the  enemy  precipitately 
fled.  The  Seventh  regiment,  Colonel  Hays, 
being  the  regiment  left  in  the  front  by  order  of 
General  Jackson,  was  meanwhile  engaged  in 
another  portion  of  the  field,  and  suffered  heavy 
loss.  The  guns  captured  by  the  brigade  were 
five  in  number,  and  one  other — a  brass  twelve- 
pound  howitzer — was  afterward  discovered,  de- 
serted in  the  woods  near  the  Brown's  Gap  road, 
by  Lieutenant  Dushene, quartermaster  of  Wheat's 
battalion,  and  by  him  brought  off. 

The  loss  of  the  brigade  on  this  day  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

Kitted :  Sixth  Louisiana  regiment,  Lieutenant 
J.  H.  Didlake  ;  Seventh  Louisiana,  Lieutenant 
A.  G.  Moore ;  Ninth  Louisiana,  Wm.  A.  Meigell. 

Wounded :  Colonel  H.  T.  Hays,  severely,  but 
not  dangerously,  in  the  shoulder;  Lieutenant 
Colonel  C.  De  Chorseul,  in  the  breast.  Eighth 
Louisiana,  Captain  Le  Crandell,  slightly.  Sixth 
Louisiana,  Lieutenant  James  0.  Martin,  slightly  ; 
Lieutenant  Farrar,  slightly.  Seventh  Louisiana, 
Lieutenant  Pendergast ;  Lieutenant  W.  C.  Divin, 
known  to  be  wounded  and  still  missing ;  Lieu- 
tenant J.  M.  Brooks.  Eighth  Louisiana,  Lieu- 
tenant Randolph,  severely ;  Lieutenant  L.  P. 
Wren,  severely  and  missing ;  Lieutenant  R. 
Montgomery,  slightly.  Wheat's  battalion,  Lieu- 
tenant John  Coyle ;  Lieutenant  F.  H.  Ripley ; 
Lieutenant  McCarthy  ;  Adjutant  B.  Putnam, 
severely ;  Lieutenant  E.  H.  Cockroft,  severely. 
Twenty-nine  non-commissioned  officers  and  pri- 
vates killed,  two  hundred  and  forty  wounded,  and 
nine  missing. 

Recapitulation  for  the  two  actions  of  the 
eighth  and  ninth  instant. 

Officers,  four  killed  ;  seventeen  wounded. 
Non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  thirty 
killed ;  two  hundred  and  forty -seven  wounded. 
Missing,  nine  privates.  Entire  loss  of  the  bri- 
gade in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  three  hun- 
dred and  seven. 

The  above  record  is  a  mere  statement  of  facts  ; 
but  no  language  can  adequately  describe  the 
gallant  conduct  of  the  Eighth  brigade  in  the 
action  of  the  ninth  instant.  Disordered  by  the 
rapidity  of  their  charge  through  a  dense  thicket, 


making  the  charge  itself  just  as  the  loud  cheers 
of  the  enemy  proclaimed  his  success  in  another 
part  of  the  field,  assailed  by  a  superior  force  in 
the  front  and  on  the  flanks,  with  two  batteries  in 
position  within  point-blank  range,  nobly  did  the 
sons  of  Louisiana  sustain  the  reputation  of  their 
State.  Three  times  was  the  captured  battery 
lost  and  won,  the  enemy  fighting  with  great 
determination.  Colonel  Seymour,  of  the  Sixth 
Louisiana,  and  Major  Wheat,  of  the  battalion, 
on  the  left ;  Colonel  Stafford,  of  the  Ninth,  in 
the  centre,  and  Colonel  Kelley,  of  the  Eighth, 
on  the  right — all  acted  with  the  most  determined 
gallantry,  and  were  as  gallantly  supported  by 
their  officers  and  men.  Members  of  each  of  the 
regiments  engaged  in  the  charge  were  found 
dead  under  the  guns  of  the  captured  battery 
Captain  Surget,  A.  A.  General,  distinguished 
himself  greatly  and  rendered  the  most  important 
service  on  the  left.  Lieutenant  Hamilton,  aid- 
de-camp,  gave  me  valuable  assistance  in  rallying 
and  re-forming  the  men,  when  driven  back  to  the 
edge  of  the  wood,  as  did  Lieutenant  Killmartin, 
of  the  Seventh  Louisiana  regiment,  temporarily 
attached  to  my  staff.  Circumstances  unfortu- 
nately detained  the  Seventh  regiment,  under  the 
gallant  Colonel  Hays,  in  another  part  of  the 
field.  Its  record  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-six 
killed  and  wounded — fifty  per  cent  of  the  num- 
ber carried  into  action — shows  the  service  it 
performed. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.   Taylor, 

Briga  dier-GeneraL 

Official : 
G.  Campbell  Brown, 

A  A.  General. 
REPORTS    OP    COLONEL    W.    C.    SCOTT. 

The  brigade  now  commanded  by  me,  was  com- 
manded by  General  George  H.  Stewart.  It  was 
annexed  to  the  First  Maryland  previously,  under 
the  command  of  that  officer.  The  whole  brigade 
having  advanced  in  this  direction  about  four 
miles  this  side  of  Harrisonburgh,  were  marched 
back  through  the  woods,  toward  Harrisonburgh, 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  a  regiment  of  the 
enemy,  which  we  understood  was  following  us. 
The  Fifty-eighth  Virginia  was  leading,  the  First 
Maryland  next,  the  Forty-fourth  Virginia  next, 
and  the  Fifty-second  last.  We  marched  by  the 
right  flank.  The  Fifty-eighth  was  first  engaged, 
the  others  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  in  the 
woods.  Ultimately,  General  Stewart  led  the 
First  Maryland  and  Forty-fourth  by  the  right 
flank  toward  the  main  road,  and  then  bending 
around  toward  the  right,  approached  the  place 
of  combat,  but  halted  then  in  the  woods,  when 
within  one  or  two  hundred  yards  of  that  place. 
We  had  remained  halted  but  a  few  minutes, 
when  General  Ewell  ordered  us  to  charge  bay- 
onets. The  First  Maryland  and  Forty-fourth 
dashed  forward  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  with  loud 
cheers,  until  they  came  up  with  the  Fifty-eighth, 
and  on  delivering  their  first  fire,  the  enemy  fled 
with  precipitation.     I  am  not  sure  they  were  not 
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flying  before,  as  I  could  not  run  as  fast  as  the 
men,  and  did  not  get  up  as  soon  as  they  did. 
The  Fifty-eighth  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle 
and  fought  gallantly.  As  reinforcements  were 
advancing  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  we  were 
ordered  to  retire  toward  the  rear.  The  Fifty- 
second  did  not  accompany  these  movements,  but 
remained  in  the  woods,  drawn  up  in  line  of  bat- 
tle, where  the  brigade  was  first  formed,  Colonel 
Skinner,  the  commander,  informing  me  that  he 
heard  no  orders  to  move. 

In  this  action  the  Fifty-eighth  lost  eleven 
killed,  and  thirty-nine  wounded,  and  three  miss- 
ing. The  Forty -fourth  and  Fifty-second  lost  none. 
I  do  not  know  the  loss  of  the  First  Maryland. 

Respectfully  submitted.  W.  C.  Scott, 

Colonel  Forty -fourth  Regiment  Virginia  Volunteers. 

P.  S. — In  this  action,  General  Ashby  was 
killed. 

THE   BATTLE    NEAR   PORT   REPUBLIC. 

In  this  action,  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  I 
only  commanded  the  Forty-fourth  regiment.  The 
Fifty-eighth  Virginia  was  placed  in  rear  of  our 
batteries,  on  the  left  flank,  to  support  them.  The 
Fifty-second  was  further  in  the  rear.  The  Forty- 
fourth  was  divided  into  two  parts,  and  each  part 
thrown  forward  as  skirmishers.  One  part,  under 
Major  Cobb,  skirmished  the  wood,  near  our  most 
advanced  battery  on  our  left;  the  other  part, 
under  Captain  Buckner,  skirmished  the  wood 
near  the  main  road  to  our  front.  This  latter 
first  came  in  contact  with  the  enemy,  and  being 
overpowered,  retired  and  formed  a  junction  with 
the  first  part.  They  were  then  attacked  by  two 
regiments  of  the  enemy,  and  after  the  exchange 
of  a  few  rounds,  the  Forty-fourth,  under  Major 
Cobb,  gallantly  charged  them  with  the  bayonet, 
drove  them  back,  killing  several,  (one  with  the 
ba}ronet,)  and  taking  five  prisoners.  The  Forty- 
fourth  numbered,  in  the  fight,  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  or  one  hundred  and  thirty  men.  The 
Forty-fourth  and  Fifty-eighth  then  waited,  but 
the  enemy  not  approaching  very  near,  except  the 
sharp-shooters,  there  was  no  regular  fight.  I  do 
not  know  the  locality  of  the  Fifty-second  in  the 
evening,  as  I  was  with  the  Forty-fourth  and 
Fifty-eighth,  and  momentarily  expecting  an  at- 
tack. 

In  this  engagement  the  Forty -fourth  lost  one 
killed  and  three  wounded.  The  Fifty-second 
had  two  killed  and  twenty-four  wounded,  and 
the  Fifty-eighth  none  killed  and  five  wounded. 
Lark's  battery,  two  killed  and  three  wounded. 
Total,  five  killed  and  thirty-five  wounded.  In 
this  action,  Major  Ross,  of  the  Fifty-eighth  was 
wounded  ;  so  was  General  Stewart. 

Respectfully  submitted.  W.  C.  Scott, 

Commanding  Brigade. 

REPORT     OP    OPERATIONS    ON     THE    SIXTH,     EIGHTH, 
AND   NINTH    JUNE,    1862. 

Headquarters  Brigade,  Camp  near  Mount    | 
Meridian,  June  14,  1862.  j 

Major-  General  Ewell  : 
General  :  In  regard  to  the  action  of  the  sixth, 


I  have  only  this  to  remark,  that  the  Fifty-eighth 
regiment  was  the  right  and  leading  regiment  of 
the  brigade,  and  first  came  in  contact  with  the 
enemy,  but  as  the  brigade  was  then  under  the 
command  of  Brigadier-General  Stewart,  I  do  not 
know  personally  what  transpired  with  that  regi- 
ment.    The  other  regiments,  the  First  Maryland, 
and  the  Forty-fourth  and  Fifty-second  Virginia, 
were  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  in  the  woods,  in 
the  rear  of  the  Fifty-eighth.    After  the  firing  had 
continued  for  some  time,   General  Stewart  led 
the  First  Maryland  regiment  (the  leading  regi- 
ment) toward  the  turnpike,  by  the  right  flank, 
followed  by  the  Forty-fourth,  and  thence  up  the 
fence  toward  the  place  from  which   the  firing 
emanated,  and  was   hottest.     The   Fifty-second 
did  not  follow  these  movements,  as   the   com- 
mander,   Colonel   Skinner,    says    he    heard   no 
orders,  but  remained  drawn  up  in  the  woods. 
Ultimately,  you  gave  the  command   "  charge," 
to  the  First  Maryland  and  Forty-fourth,  which 
they  did  in  gallant  style,  until  they  reached  the 
fence,  when  pouring  in  a  volley  on  the  enemy,  he 
fled  in  great  precipitation. 

On  the  eighth,  the  Fifty-second  and  Fifty- 
eighth  were  posted  so  as  to  support  the  bat- 
teries on  your  left  wing.  The  Forty-fourth  was 
divided  into  two  parts,  and  thrown  forward  a 
considerable  distance,  to  skirmish  the  woods  on 
the  left,  and  the  woods  near  the  main  road  in 
front.  That  part  which  was  ordered  to  skirmish 
the  woods  near  the  main  road  in  front,  first 
came  in  contact  with  the  enemy,  but  being  too 
weak  to  defend  itself,  it  fell  back  and  united 
with  the  other  portion  of  that  regiment  in  the 
woods  near  your  left,  and  most  advanced  bat- 
tery. At  this  point  the  Forty-fourth,  number- 
ing not  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  men, 
were  attacked  by  two  regiments  of  the  enemy, 
and,  after  exchanging  a  few  rounds,  the  Forty- 
fourth  charged  them  gallantly  with  the  bayonet, 
and  broke  them,  chasing  them  a  considerable 
distance,  killing  several,  and  taking  some  pri- 
soners. 

On  the  ninth,  the  Fifty-second  was  detached 
and  sent  forward  on  our  left  to  support  General 
Winder,  (I  think.)  When  General  Winder  was 
driven  back,  the  Fifty-second  went  forward,  but 
was  driven  back  also.  The  Forty-fourth  and 
Fifty-eighth  were  placed  in  a  wood  on  our  right 
wing.  You  were  with  them.  You  know  all 
about  the  order  to  charge,  the  way  in  which  the 
order  was  executed,  the  retirement  of  the  regi- 
ments to  the  wood,  in  consequence  of  being 
overpowered,  and  there  being  rallied  by  you, 
and  the  ultimate  charge  under  you  by  a  part 
of  the  brigade.  The  casualties  have  been  sent 
to  General  Jackson,  from  whom  you  can  obtain 
them.  I  do  not  recollect  them.  I  particularly 
commend  to  you  the  gallantry  of  Lieutenant 
Walker,  of  company  E,  Forty-fourth  regiment 
Virginia  volunteers.  There  may  have  been  others 
equally  worthy  of  commendation,  but  I  could  not 
fail  to  notice  him.  When  the  brigade  halted  in 
the  field  and  sat  down,  he  alone   stood   erect, 
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went  in  front,  and  attempted  to  get  the  brigade 
to  advance  still  nearer  the  enemy. 

Verv  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  C.  Scott, 

Commanding  Brigade. 

Official : 

G.  Campbell  Brown, 

A.  A.  G.,  Third  Division. 

REPORT  OP  COLONEL  NEFP. 

Headquarters  Thirty-third  Reoiment,    ) 
Brown's  Gap,  June  11,  1862.  ) 

To  Captain  O^Brien,   Assistant  Adjutant-  Gen- 
eral First  Brigade : 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instructions  received, 
I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  of 
the  operations  of  my  regiment  on  Sunday  and 
Monday,  the  eighth  and  ninth  instant. 

About  nine  a.m.,  on  Sunday  last,  the  camp 
was  suddenly  startled  by  general  reports  of  ar- 
tillery in  the  direction  of  Port  Republic.  I  im- 
mediately gave  orders  to  pack  the  wagons  and 
get  under  arms,  anticipating  an  order  to  that 
effect  in  a  few  moments  from  headquarters,  in 
which  I  was  not  mistaken.  The  regiment  was 
soon  under  arms,  and  in  a  few  moments  was  put 
in  motion,  marching  in  the  direction  of  Port  Re- 
public, my  regiment  in  rear  of  the  brigade.  As 
we  moved  on,  the  cannonading  became  quite 
warm,  and  on  a  nearer  approach,  I  found  two 
or  perhaps  portions  of  three,  batteries  actively 
engaged,  firing  from  a  commanding  position  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river  upon  the  enemy's  in- 
fantry j  several  regiments  of  which  were  in  a  flat 
bottom  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river. 

Halting  for  a  moment  near  a  battery  on  the 
left  of  the  road,  I  went  forward  for  instructions, 
and,  meeting  Captain  O'Brien,  was  ordered  to 
follow  the  Fourth  regiment,  then  marching  to 
the  left.  We  marched  on  for  perhaps  a  mile  or 
more,  taking  various  positions  and  changing 
them  every  few  moments,  until  entering  a  body 
of  woods,  the  Fourth  formed  in  line  of  battle ; 
throwing  skirmishers  in  front  and  left  flank,  it 
moved  on  down  the  McGaheysville  road.  I  fol- 
lowed with  my  regiment  in  line  and  about  a 
hundred  paces  in  rear.  The  Fourth  regiment 
halted,  after  proceeding  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  and  remained  in  that  position  during  the 
remainder  of  the  day,  my  regiment  about  a 
hundred  paces  in  rear.  Here  we  were  all  day, 
no  enemy  making  its  appearance  in  that  quar- 
ter. At  dark,  we  were  withdrawn  from  our 
position  and  ordered  to  camp  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  My  regiment  had  crossed  the 
river,  when  I  was  ordered  back  to  near  the  same 
position  for  picket-duty,  and  marched  back  ac- 
cordingly. 

Some  time  after  sunrise,  on  the  morning  of  the 
ninth,  I  was  directed  by  Lieutenant  Garnett  to 
draw  in  my  pickets  and  join  my  brigade  at  once. 
On  inquiring  where  the  brigade  was,  he  replied 
that  he  was  not  sure  whether  it  was  on  the 
Brown's  Gap  road,  or  whether  it  would  go  down 
the  river. 
I   had   scarcely   collected   my  regiment  and 


started  for  the  bridge,  when  our  artillery  opened 
upon  the  enemy's  camp.     I  pushed  on,  but,  be- 
fore I  got  to  the  bridge,  I  found  the  way  blocked 
by  wagons,  ambulances,  artillery,  and  infantry. 
It  was  with  great  difficulty  and  considerable  loss 
of  time  that  I  at  last  got  my  regiment  across  the 
main  bridge,  and  encountered  almost  every  ob- 
stacle in  crossing  the  temporary  one  across  the 
smaller   stream.      I    was   without    any   definite 
knowledge  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  brigade, 
but  took  it  for  granted  it  was  somewhere  on  the 
battle-field,  and  I  moved  on  in  the  direction  of 
regiments  which  had  crossed  before  me.    March- 
ing along  the  road,  I  was  considerably  annoyed 
by  the  enemy's  shells,  which  were  bursting  in 
and   over   the   road   almost   constantly.     I   got 
under  shelter  of  a  small  skirt  of  woods,   near 
the  road,  and  pushed  on  under  this  cover  for 
some  distance,  when  I  came  up  to  an  ambulance 
which,  the  driver  told  me,   belonged  to  the  Sec- 
ond Virginia  infantry,  and  from  him  I  learned 
that  the  Second  regiment  had  gone  up  the  same 
road  upon  which   I  was  then  moving.     I  con- 
tinued to  march  in  that  direction,  expecting  to  meet 
with  General  Winder  or  some  of  his  aids.      At 
all  events,  I  was  getting  nearer  the  scene  of  con- 
flict, where  I  expected  to  be  of  some  service.     I 
had  gone,  as  I  supposed,   half  a  mile  further, 
when  I  met  several  members  of  the  Fourth  Vir- 
ginia, who  told  me  the  regiments  were  falling 
back,  and  their  regiment  was  ordered  back  to 
support  Carpenter's  battery.     I  was  now  in  the 
woods  ;  there  was  sharp  firing  in  front  of  me  ;  I 
was  totally  ignorant  of  our  position  or  that  of 
the  enemy,  and  scarcely  knew  what  to  do.     I 
accordingly  halted  the  regiment,  and  rode  for- 
ward to  ascertain,  if  possible,  something  of  the 
condition  of  affairs.    I  had  proceeded  but  a  short 
distance  when  I   met   Elzey's   brigade   coming 
back,   and  was   told,   upon   inquiry,   that   they 
could  get  no  position  and  were  coming  back  to  a 
better  one.     I  could  get  no  information  from  the 
First  brigade.     In  this  dilemma  I  concluded  to 
fall  in  with  Elzey's  brigade,  and  sent  Major  Holli- 
day  to  report  to   Colonel  Walker,  until  I  could 
hear  positively  and  know  what  to  do.     Before 
reporting  to  Colonel  Walker,  the  Major  accident- 
ally met  with  Lieutenant  Garnett,  and  soon  af- 
ter with   General  Winder  and  General  Jackson. 
Orders  now  came  in  abundance.     I  do  not  re- 
member which  came  first,  but  one  from  General 
Jackson,  in  person,  "  to  push  to  the  front  at  a 
double-quick,"   followed    by  others  from   other 
sources,  but  all  tending  to  urge  to  the  front.     I 
pushed  on  as  fast  as  I  could,  passing  several  re- 
giments, and  was  in  turn  passed  by  others.    The 
enemy  were  already  falling  back.    The  firing  was, 
however,   still   quite   warm,   but   receded   quite 
rapidly,  and  I  never  got  up  in  time  to  participate 
in  the  firing.     My  regiment  followed  in  the  pur- 
suit for  five  or  six  miles,  until  the  infantry  was 
halted  and  ordered  back,  when  I  came  back,  fol- 
lowing in  the  rear  of  the  brigade.    Being  but  lit- 
tle exposed  to  danger  during  the  two  days  that 
the  army  was  engaged  with  the  enemy,  my  regi- 
ment has  sustained  no  loss  at  their  hands.     My 
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situation  on  the  ninth  was  a  perplexing  and  un- 
pleasant one.  I  used  my  best  efforts  to  reach 
my  brigade  in  time  to  be  of  service  and  to  act 
with  it,  but  for  reasons  above  stated  was  unable 
to  do  so. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  % 

John  F.  Neff, 

Colonel  Commanding  Thirty-third  Virginia  Infantry. 

REPORT    OP    COLONEL  C.  A.  DUNCAN. 

Headquarters  Fourth  Regiment  Virginia  | 
Volunteers,  June  13,  1862.  J 

Captain  O'Brien,  A. AM.: 

Sik  :  On  Sunday  morning,  the  eighth  instant, 
the  enemy,  under  General  Shields,  appeared  in 
force  on  the  east  bank  of  South-River  at  Port 
Republic.  Whereupon,  I  immediately  put  my 
regiment  under  arms  and  awaited  orders.  In  a 
very  little  while,  I  was  directed  to  move  my  regi- 
ment to  a  position  on  the  McGaheysville  road 
and  to  throw  out  a  line  of  skirmishers.  This 
put  me  in  position  on  the  left,  and  was  the  only 
point  from  which  a  flank  movement  of  the  ene- 
my was  apprehended.  I  threw  out  the  skirmish- 
ers, and  so  deployed  them  as  to  prevent  surprise. 
I  remained  on  the  alert  in  this  position  until 
about  dark,  when  I  was  ordered  to  withdraw 
and  march  the  regiment  to  camp,  crossing  the 
Shenandoah  at  Port  Republic,  and  encamping 
near  the  village.  I  take  no  note  of  the  engage- 
ment of  same  day  between  a  portion  of  the  con- 
federate forces  and  the  enemy  under  General 
Fremont.  Strength,  rank  and  file,  three  hun- 
dred and  ten. 

On  Monday,  the  ninth,  at  half-past  five  a.m!,  I 
was  ordered  to  cross  the    South-River  at  Port 
Republic.    After  marching  down  the  river  a  short 
distance,  I  suppose  it  was  discovered  that  the 
enemy  were  preparing  to  give  battle.     The  Sec- 
ond regiment,  Colonel  Allen,  was  in  front  of  me. 
His  regiment  filed  to  the  right,  through  an  open 
field.     I  was  directed  to  follow  and  support  Col- 
onel Allen  ;  whereupon  I  filed  to  the  right,  fol- 
lowing Colonel  Allen.     In  passing  through  this 
open  field,  the  enemy's  battery  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  regiment,  but  fortunately  doing 
no  damage.     Arriving  at  the  woods  on  the  right, 
I  formed  on  the  right  of  the  Second  in  line  of 
battle,    threw   out    skirmishers,    and    advanced 
through  a  very  dense  wood  and  laurel  thicket. 
Arriving  at   a  point  in  a   field,   (that  I  after- 
ward learned  was  very  near  the  enemy's  bat- 
tery,) two  or  three  of  the  skirmishers  that  I  had 
thrown  Out  fired  upon  the  enemy.     This  drew  a 
considerable  volley  from  the  enemy,  who  were 
concealed  in  the  brush,  and  although  at  a  very 
close  range,  no  damage  was   done,   the  enemy 
overshooting.    At  this  moment  the  enemy  began 
to  throw  grape   and   canister  into   the  woods, 
which  they  continued  for  some  time,  with  great 
violence,   from  the  effects  of   which   four   men 
were    wounded,   none   mortally.     Here   Colonel 
Allen   directed   me  to   fall   back,  which  I  did. 
Shortly  thereafter  he  directed  me  to  move  for- 
ward  with   his   regiment.      After   advancing   a 
short  distance,  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  com- 


menced and  I  followed  in  pursuit.  Officers  and 
men  all  acted  well,  and  while  not  actively  en- 
gaged with  the  enemy,  yet  the  conduct  of  all 
was  such  as  to  justify  me  in  saying  that  the 
Fourth  regiment  would  have  been  equal  to  any 
emergency.  Strength,  rank  and  file,  three  hun- 
dred and  seventeen. 

Respectfully,  C.  A.  Duncan, 

Colonel  Fourth  Virginia  Volunteers. 

P.  S. — The  following  privates  were  wounded 
on  Monday,  the  ninth  :  Edward  Haller,  L.  J. 
Cox,  and  J.  B.  Major,  company  H. 

C.  A.  Duncan, 

Colonel. 
REPORT  OF  COLONEL  GRIGSBY. 
Camp  near  Port  Republic,  Va.,  June  15, 1862. 

Captain  John  F.  O'Brien,  A.  A.  General: 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  Twenty-seventh  regiment 
Virginia  volunteers,  under  my  command,  in  the 
engagements  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  instant, 
near  the  town  of  Port  Republic. 

The  engagement  of  the  eighth  was  with  ar- 
tillery ;  the  infantry  did  not  participate.  The 
Twenty-seventh  regiment  was  ordered  to  sup- 
port Captain  Carpenter's  battery,  and  remained 
near  it  during  the  day.  At  an  early  hour  Mon- 
day morning,  the  command  crossed  the  South- 
River,  and  moved  down  the  road  leading  to  Swift 
Run  Gap.  The  command  had  proceeded  about 
one  and  a  half  miles,  when  the  enemy  made  their 
appearance  and  commenced  shelling  our  advance- 
guard.  Captain  Poague's  battery  was  ordered 
up,  and  took  position  in  the  field  to  the  left  of 
the  road.  My  regiment  (the  Twenty-seventh) 
was  ordered  to  support  this  battery.  I  immedi- 
ately took  position  a  short  distance  in  rear  of  it, 
and  remained  under  a  heavy  fire  of  shells  for 
over  an  hour.  The  battery,  by  order,  changed 
its  position  ;  I  made  a  corresponding  change, 
keeping  near  it.  My  regiment  was  afterward 
ordered  to  move  to  the  left  to  support  a  battery 
placed  near  a  barn.  Upon  reaching  the  position, 
the  battery  was  limbered  up  to  move  ;  I  was  or- 
dered to  form  in  line  of  battle,  move  forward  and 
take  position  on  the  right  of  the  Seventh  Louisi- 
ana. This  I  promptly  did,  when  both  regiments 
moved  forward  across  an  open  field  under  a 
heavy  fire  of  grape,  by  which  my  ranks  were 
considerably  thinned.  The  Seventh  Louisiana 
took  position  under  cover  of  a  fence.  My  regi- 
ment advanced  some  distance  further.  Finding 
myself  unsupported,  I  ordered  my  command  to 
drop  back  on  a  line  with  the  Seventh  Louisiana. 
We  remained  under  a  perfect  shower  of  balls  for 
near  an  hour.  In  this  position  my  horse  was 
shot  down,  and  so  disabled  that  I  was  compelled 
to  leave  him. 

My  command,  though  small,  maintained  its 
position  until  two  regiments  of  the  enemy  came 
within  twenty  paces  of  their  line,  when  they  fell 
back,  by  my  order,  amidst  a  perfect  shower  of 
balls.  The  whole  line  giving  way  about  the 
same  time.  The  enemy  did  not  retain  his  ad- 
vantage long,  as  they  were  compelled  to  fall  back, 
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and  were  soon  driven  from  the  field.     A  part  of 
my  regiment  joined  our  pursuing  forces. 

In  this  engagement  the  Twenty-seventh  suf- 
fered severely,  having  lost  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing,  forty-seven  officers,  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  and  privates.  Too  much  praise 
cannot  be  given  my  officers  for  the  gallant  man- 
ner in  which  they  bore  themselves  throughout 
the  entire  action — braving  every  danger  coolly 
and  deliberately.  The  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men  behaved  well  and  gallantly,  moving  for- 
ward in  good  order  under  a  heavy  fire  of  grape  ; 
obeying  all  orders  cheerfully.  To  make  mention 
by  name  of  any  of  my  officers,  would  be  invidious, 
where  all  behaved  so  well.  The  same  of  my  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates.  Strength, 
rank  and  file,  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  following  list  embraces  the  names  of  those 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  namely  : 

Killed. — Company  B — Lieutenant  James  A. 
Lemon ;  privates  Joseph  Sweet  and  William 
Chittum.  Company  E — Private  Chapman  John- 
son. Company  F — Privates  James  M.  Carter, 
Andrew  M.  Martin,  and  William  D.  McClury. 
Company  G — Private  Thomas  C.  Walton. 

Wounded. — Privates  Patrick  Loague,  John  P. 
Chittum,  A.  F.  Smith,  James  Mordispaugh,  and 
William  Powers.  Company  C — Lieutenant  Jo- 
seph Haynes  ;  orderly  sergeants  D.  B.  McDonald 
and  Thomas  R.  Porter ;  privates  Gillie  Gillespie 
and  John  Baker.  Company  D — Captain  F.  C. 
Wilson  ;    privates  Robert  Lamb,  D.  Lotis,  and 

F.  H.  Brown.  Company  E — Orderly  Sergeant 
Charles  A.  Nossinger ;  privates  Henry  Sandford 
and  George  W.  Harper.  Company  F — Corporal 
John  Robinson  ;  privates  William  Ackerdy  and 
William  Pursley.  Company  G — Privates  James 
S.  Campbell  and  J.  A.  Cummings.  Company 
H — Corporal  William  P.  Drumheller ;  privates 
Henry  Heilbroun,  William  Mitchell,  James  S. 
Thomas,  and  Joseph  Camden.  Last,  though  not 
least,  Major  D.  M.  Shriver,  severely  wounded  in 
shoulder  and  back. 

Missing.  —  Privates  James  Lanyan,  Philip 
Hoyleman,  William  E.  Synder,  James  C.  Davis, 
and  Robert  Fry.     Company  F — Orderly  Sergeant 

G.  C.  Black  and  private  Leroy  Sweeny.  Com- 
pany G — Privates  E.  F.  Myers,  Archibald  Smiley, 
and  Henry  Ludwick. 

Whole  number  killed,  eight ;  wounded,  twen- 
ty-eight ;  and  missing,  eleven. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Grigsby, 

Colonel  Twenty-seventh  Virginia  Volunteers. 
REPORT   OF   COLONEL  J.  W.  ALLEN. 

Headquarters  Second  Regiment  Va.  Volunteers  ) 
Camp  Brown's  Gap  Pass,  June  11,  1862.       '  f 

Captain  O'Brien,  A.A.Q. : 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  action  of  my  regiment,  dur- 
ing the  engagements  of  Sunday  and  Monday, 
June  eighth  and  ninth,  1862. 

Early  on  Sunday  morning,  I  received  an  order 
to  get  my  regiment  under  arms  as  speedily  as 
possible,  and  move  down  the  road  in  the  direc- 


tion of  the  bridge  at  Port  Republic,  which  place 
had  been  entered  by  the  enemy's  cavalry.  With- 
in five  minutes  after  the  reception  of  this  order, 
I  had  my  regiment  formed  and  marched  out  of 
the  woods  into  the  field  adjoining  the  road,  where 
I  halted  long  enough  to  load,  and  was  proceed- 
ing down  the  road  when  Captain  O'Brien  direct- 
ed me  to  occupy  the  woods  to  the  left  of  the 
road,  and  guard  the  left  flank.  On  reaching  the 
woods,  I  deployed  company  A  as  skirmishers, 
and  sent  it  forward  to  the  river  bank,  and  sent 
company  D,  under  Captain  Nadenbousch,  to  the 
left  and  front,  who  also  went  as  far  as  the  bank 
of  the  river,  on  our  extreme  left.  The  remaining 
five  companies  (three  being  on  picket  at  the 
bridge  and  in  town)  I  kept  in  the  edge  of  the 
wood,  until  ordered  to  support  two  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery which  were  left  under  my  charge  on  the  left. 
I  then  moved  in  rear  of  these  guns  and  remained 
there  until  after  dark,  when  I  received  an  order 
to  return  to  the  wagons,  which  were  about  a  mile 
beyond  Port  Republic. 

Soon  after  dawn,  on  the  morning  of  the  ninth, 
I  received  an  order  to  get  under  arms  at  once, 
and  moved  back  through  the  town,  and  across 
the  river — the  Second  regiment  being  in  front  of 
the  brigade.     After  crossing,  companies  D  and  I 
were  thrown  forward  as  skirmishers — the  former 
on  the  left  of  the  road,  and  company  I,  with  a 
portion  of  company  G,  on  the  right  of"  the  road. 
After  advancing  some  distance  down  the  road, 
the  enemy  opened  on  us,  and  I  received  an  order 
from  General  Winder  to  advance,  under  cover  of 
the  woods,  to  the  right,  and  take  the  battery 
which  commanded  the  road  on  which  we  were 
advancing.     I  started  forward  with  one  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  privates  and  non-commission- 
ed officers,  the  Fourth  following  at  some  distance, 
as  our  support.     After  working  our  way  with 
much  difficulty  through  the  undergrowth  and 
laurel  thickets,  I  came  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
the  battery  which  I  had  been  ordered  to  take, 
but  found  it  supported  by  three  regiments  of  in- 
fantry.    I  immediately  sent  to  General  Winder 
a  report  of  my  position,  and  at  the  same  time 
ordered  the  two  left  companies — being  nearest 
the  guns  of  the  enemy,  to  take  deliberate  aim 
and   fire   at  the  gunners.     Unfortunately,   two 
chance  shots  showed  our  position,  and  one  gun 
had  been  brought  to  bear  on  us,  loaded  with 
grape.     At  my  first  volley  all  the  gunners  were 
driven  off,  but  the  two  regiments  of  infantry 
opened  on  us,  and  returning  to  their  guns,  they 
poured  volley  after  volley  of  grape  on  us  in  such 
quick  succession  as  to  throw  my  men  into  con- 
fusion, and  it  was  some  time  before  they  were 
re-formed.     In  the  mean  time,  the  Fourth,  which 
had  come  upon  my  right,  were  subjected  to  the 
fire  of  the  three  regiments  in  reserve.    I  ordered 
it  back  a  short  distance,  and  then  directed  both 
regiments  to  retire  to  a  more  eligible  position, 
whilst  I  reported  to  General  Jackson,  (General 
Winder  being  very  hotly  pressed  by  a  much 
superior  force  to  his  own,  on  our  extreme  left,) 
my  position,  and  utter  inability  to  carry  the  bat- 
tery without  assistance.    I  was  told  that  General 
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Taylor  had  been  sent  to  my  right ;  and,  return- 
ing, I  met  an  officer  from  General  Elzey's  bri- 
gade, who  reported  to  me  for  orders.  T  directed 
him  forward,  as  the  brigade  was  on  my  right, 
and  moved  back  with  the  Second  and  Fourth 
regiments,  but  found  that  General  Taylor  had 
passed  around  my  right,  and  carried  the  battery 
before  we  came  up.  We  then  followed  on  in 
rear  until  ordered  to  return  to  camp.  Accom- 
panying this  is  a  report  of  my  losses. 

Strength,  rank  and  file,  two  hundred  and 
twenty-four. 

Respectfully  submitted.  J.  W.  Allen, 

Colonel  Second  Regiment. 

Casualties  of  Second  regiment  in  the  actions 
of  June  eighth  and  ninth,  1862  : 

Company  A — Lieutenant  Simpson,  James  N. 
Gallaher,  William  H.  Moore,  wounded. 

Company  B — William  Magauhy,  wounded. 

Company  C  —  0.  S.  Nelson,  Nat.  Grubbs, 
wounded. 

Company  D — James  M.  Albin,  J.  Hultz,  C. 
G.  Stover,  wounded. 

Company  I — Peter  Stickels,  C.  D.  Castleman, 
George  Kelley,  wounded. 

Company  E — Corporal  Hull,  privates  Weddell, 
Shank,  Prince,  Lowdwick. 

Company  F  —  Sergeant  McCarty,  privates 
Loher,  Charles  Dinkle,  wounded. 

Company  G — Lieutenant  R.  M.  English,  killed ; 
Pat  Ryans,  Mowny  E.  Fry,  wounded. 

Company  K — Barton,  wounded. 

Killed,  one ;  wounded,  twenty-four.  Total, 
twenty-five.  J.  W.  Allen, 

Colonel  Second  Regiment. 

REPORT  OF  COLONEL  MUNFORD. 

Headquarters  Second  Virginia  Cavalry,  | 
February  26, 1862.      f 

Major  Charles  J.  Faullcner,  A.A.G.: 

Major:  In  obedience  to  instructions  from 
Lieutenant-General  T.  J.  Jackson,  to  furnish  a 
report  of  the  operations  of  the  cavalry  brigade 
connected  with  his  brilliant  campaign  in  the  Val- 
ley, I  beg  leave  respectfully  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing. 

When  I  joined  his  army,  under  Major-General 
Ewell,  the  Sixth  and  Second  Virginia  cavalry 
were  attached  to  his  division.  Our  regiments 
had  just  been  reorganized,  and,  as  the  senior 
cavalry  officer,  I  had  the  outpost.  My  head- 
quarters were  at  Swift  Run  Gap,  and  my  pickets 
extended  from  Culpeper  Court-House  to  the 
mountains  on  the  east  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
and  from  near  Harrisonburgh  to  Wolftown  on 
the  west.  A  heavy  scout  was  kept  watching 
Geary's  command,  who  was  marching  on  Frede- 
ricksburgh  to  reenforee  McDowell.  After  Shields 
had  passed  Warrenton,  my  regiment  was,  for  the 
first  time,  assembled  ;  finding  over  one  hundred 
unarmed  recruits  added  to  my  regiment,  I  was 
sent  to  Richmond  to  get  arms,  and  while  en  route 
for  that  place,  General  Jackson  started  after 
Banks.  I  joined  his  command  at  Winchester, 
and  reported  for  duty.     The  Sixth  and  Second 


cavalry  were  then  under  the  command  of  Bri- 
gadier-General George  H.  Stewart.  My  regiment 
had  been  employed  in  tearing  up  the  railroad 
near  Front  Royal,  (Lieutenant-Colonel  Watis's 
report  has  already  been  sent  in,)  and  guarding 
the  flank  of  the  division,  and  constantly  skir- 
mishing with  the  enemy;  and,  as  soon  as  they 
had  commenced  their  retreat,  they  were  pursued 
by  the  Sixth  and  Second  on  the  turnpike,  to 
within  five  miles  of*  Winchester,  capturing  a 
number  of  men,  wagons,  arms,  and  stores.  My 
regiment  supported  the  Sixth  in  their  charge 
upon  the  First  Maryland,  (Yankee  infantry,)  and 
were  constantly  engaged  picking  up  stragglers 
until  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Winchester; 
there  they  supported  a  battery  on  the  right  until 
after  the  rout  of  the  enemy,  when  they  pursued 
them  on  the  road  to  Martinsburgh,  capturing 
many  prisoners,  wagons,  arms,  negroes,  etc.  The 
enemy  making  a  stand  at  that  place,  it  was  not 
entered  until  the  next  day.  Here  I  joined  my 
regiment.  Captains  Dickinson  of  company  A, 
and  Whitehead  of  company  E,  were  sent  to  de- 
stroy the  bridge  on  Buck  Creek,  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  at  North-Mountain  Depot. 
They  captured  many  valuable  stores,  which  they 
sent  to  Martinsburgh  to  add  to  the  splendid  prize 
found  in  that  town.  On  the  twenty-eighth  of 
May,  I  took  two  squadrons  of  my  regiment  to 
within  one  mile  of  Williamsport,  (with  one  piece 
of-  artillery  from  the  Baltimore  battery,)  and  had 
a  brisk  skirmish  with  the  Yankees,  giving  them 
several  telling  rounds  of  shell,  but  was  unable  to 
pursue,  as  they  opened  their  batteries  from  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  I  was  then  recalled  by 
General  Stewart,  when  I  sent  for  the  rest  of  my 
regiment,  and  every  few  hundred  yards  on  the 
road  we  found  evidences  of  a  complete  rout ; 
wagons  and  ambulances  were  burnt ;  tents  and 
cooking  utensils,  arms,  and  clothing  were  scat- 
tered along  for  miles  and  miles.  On  the  twenty- 
ninth,  we  marched  to  Charlestown,  supported  the 
batteries  which  were  engaged  in  shelling  the  ene- 
my from  Bolivar  Heights ;  that  evening  I  was 
driven  from  the  heights.  My  regiment  was  per- 
forming heavy  picket-duty  on  all  the  roads,  (on 
the  Key's  Ferry  road  and  the  Harper's  Ferry 
roadAand  one  squadron  was  kept  bringing  Col- 
onel Allen's  regiment,  Second  Virginia  infantry, 
across  the  river  behind  them,  (they  had  been  oc- 
cupying the  Loudoun  heights.)  We  were  shelled 
nearly  all  night,  and  had  had  nothing  for  men  or 
horses  to  eat  for  twenty-four  hours.  We  marched 
from  Charlestown  to  Kernstown  on  the  thirtieth, 
(had  no  feed  for  our  horses,)  and,  on  the  morning 
of  the  first  of  June,  we  started  at  early  dawn  to 
cover  our  retreat  to  Strasburgh,  at  which  place 
we  were  kept  in  line  of  battle  nearly  the  whole 
day,  watching  for  the  approach  of  both  Shields 
and  Fremont ;  there  we  got  about  a  third  of  a 
ration  of  corn  for  our  horses ;  that  night  we 
were  halted  in  rear  of  General  Taylor's  brigade 
(who  were  cooking  rations)  about  two  and  a  half 
hours.  The  Sixth  regiment  cavalry  was  in  the 
rear,  and  our  men  were  completely  worn  down, 
most  of  them  sleeping  on  their  horses.     Captain 
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Dulany,  now  Colonel  of  the  Seventh  cavalry,  was 
in  command  of  the  rear-guard  ;  was  approached 
by  the  Yankee  cavalry,  it  was  dark,  and  when 
challenged,  they  replied,  "Ashby's  cavalry." 
Having  been  previously  informed  that  General 
Ashby  had  one  company  out,  he  allowed  them 
to  approach  very  near,  and  suddenly  they  fired  a 
volley  and  charged  him  ;  the  Sixth  cavalry  were 
surprised,  and  dashed  through  the  Second,  who 
were  sleeping,  and  relying  upon  the  Sixth  to 
guard  the  rear,  as  we  had  alternated  each  day  with 
that  regiment.  Colonel  Dulany  was  badly  shot 
in  the  leg,  and  several  of  his  men  were  captured. 
To  add  to  the  confusion  thus  caused,  a  part  of 
the  Seventh  Louisiana  fired  into  our  ranks.  This 
was  our  first  surprise.  Many  of  our  men  were 
nearly  exhausted  from  hunger  and  loss  of  sleep. 
"We  had  been  in  the  saddle,  and  had  had  no  reg- 
ular rations  for  three  days.  My  command  was 
soon  formed,  and  we  drove  them  back,  capturing 
three  or  four,  who,  in  the  dark,  mistook  us  for 
their  friends.  The  next  morning,  June  second, 
found  us  still  covering  the  retreat.  Near  Wood- 
stock, Generals  Stewart  and  Ashby,  each  with  a 
battery  and  their  cavalry,  selected  a  position. 
Each  seemed  determined  to  do  something,  as  the 
enemy  had  become  very  bold  and  annoying.  My 
regiment  was  thrown  to  the  right  and  rear  of 
Caskie's  battery,  on  the  left  of  the  road  coming 
up  the  Valley,  one  company  acting  on  my  flank. 
Here  the  enemy  opened  a  battery  and  shelled  us 
furiously,  and  I  was  ordered  by  General  Stewart 
to  move  back  out  of  range,  and  crossed  with  my 
command  to  the  other  side  of  the  turnpike,  to 
support  a  battery  there  in  position,  which  would 
check  the  enemy  whilst  Caskie's  battery  was 
retiring.  In  executing  this  order,  after  we  had 
gone  but  a  few  hundred  yards,  to  my  utter  sur- 
prise, I  saw  the  battery  and  cavalry  running  to- 
gether down  the  road  pell  mell,  and  the  Yankees 
after  them  at  full  speed.  The  head  of  my  column 
was  under  a  hill,  and,  as  we  came  out  of  the 
woods,  a  part  of  the  Forty-second  Virginia  in- 
fantry, mistaking  us  for  the  Yankees,  fired  into 
my  advance  squadron,  causing  a  stampede, 
wounding  several.  The  Yankees,  pressing  on  my 
rear,  captured  eight  men.  Such  management  I 
never  saw  before.  Had  the  batteries  retired  by 
echelon,  and  the  cavalry  in  the  same  manner,  we 
could  have  held  our  position,  or  driven  back  their 
cavalry  by  a  counter  charge  from  ours.  But  a 
retreat  was  ordered,  and  a  disgraceful  stampede 
ensued.  Mortified  and  annoyed  at  such  man- 
agement, Colonel  Flournoy,  of  the  Sixth,  accom- 
panied me  to  see  General  Evvell,  who  was  kind 
enough  to  intercede  with  General  Jackson,  and 
have  us  at  once  transferred  to  General  Ashby's 
command.  Here  the  gallant  Ashby  succeeded  in 
rallying  about  fifty  straggling  infantry,  and  poured 
a  volley  into  the  Yankee  cavalry,  emptying  many 
saddles,  and  giving  them  a  check,  clearing  the 
road  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Ashby's  cavalry, 
the  Sixth,  and  a  portion  of  the  Second  were  all 
equally  stampeded.  We  then  marched  across  the 
Shenandoah,  beyond  Mount  Jackson,  in  a  drench- 
ing rain  all  day  and  night,  (camped  for  the  night, 


getting  rations  for  both  men  and  horses.)     The 
next  morning  we  were  ordered   to  recross  the 
bridge,  before  it  was  burnt,  relieving  the  Sixth, 
who  were  bringing  up  the  rear.     After  burning 
the  bridge,  a  heavy  picket  was  thrown  out,  and 
we  retired  to  New-Market,  and  had  heavy  picket 
skirmishing  all  day.     On   the  fifth,  the  enemy 
got  their   pontoon-bridges  over,  and  about  one 
regiment  of  their   cavalry  crossed.     The  army 
moved  up  the  Valley  on  the  Port  Republic  Road. 
About  five  o'clock   p.m.,  while  the  Second  and 
Seventh  were  grazing  their  horses  in  a  field  on 
the  right  of  the  road,  the  Sixth  bringing  up  the 
rear,  it  was  again  suddenly  charged  by  the  Yan- 
kee cavalry  ;  but  we  succeeded  in  repulsing  them, 
who,  in  turn,  were  charged  by  the  Second  and 
Seventh,  and  driven  back  within  half  a  mile  of 
town.     In  this  fight  the  Yankees  lost  their  Colo- 
nel,  Sir  Percy  Wyndham,  captured,  and  sixty- 
three  officers  and  men,  together  with  their  colors. 
Major  Green,  of  the  Sixth,  was  severely  wounded 
here,  but  we  sustained  no  other  loss.      Here  it 
was  that  Ashby  determined  to  ambush  them. 
Leaving   me   in    command    of    the   brigade,  he 
marched  with   the   First   Maryland   and   Fifty- 
eighth   Virginia    infantry,   under  cover    of    the 
woods,  to  my  right,  intending  to  flank  the  Yan- 
kees, instructing  me,  that  as  soon  as  he  had  dis- 
lodged them  from  the  hill,  to  charge  them  with 
my  whole  force.     In  that  enterprise  he  was  baf- 
fled and  ambushed  himself.      As  soon  as  our 
forces  became  engaged,  the  Yankee  cavalry  ad- 
vanced to  the  support  of  the   "  Bucktails."     I 
advanced  with  m}'  command  to  meet  them,  and 
getting  within  easy  range,  I  opened  with  two 
pieces  of  Chew's  battery,  which  had  been  masked 
in  rear  of  the  cavalry,  and  drove  them  from  their 
position.     Finding  that  a  severe  engagement  had 
taken  place,  and  that  the  brave  Ashby  had  fallen, 
General  Ewell  ordered  me  to  retire,  making  a 
heavy  detail  from  my  regiment  to  bear  off  our 
wounded  on  horseback.     The  next  morning,  June 
the  eighth,  I  assumed  command  of  the  brigade. 
The  general  commanding  having  determined  to 
give  battle,  the  cavalry  were  disposed  of  as  fol- 
lows :  The  Second  on  picket  on  the  McGaheys- 
ville  road,  and  on  General  Ewell' s  right  flank. 
The  Sixth  and  Seventh  were  thrown  across  the 
river,  protecting  the  baggage  train.     Two  compa- 
panies,  Captains  Myers  and  Chipley,  disgraced 
themselves  by  running,  and  leaving  the  bridge  to 
be  burnt  by  the  enemy.     The  night  after  the  bat- 
tle, I  was  engaged  reconnoitring   the   road  be- 
tween Port  Republic  and  Brown's  Gap.     Major 
Breckenridge,  with  the  Second  squadron,  Second 
Virginia  cavalry,  was  thrown  on  picket,  on  the 
road  to  Swift  Run  Gap,  and  skirmished  with  the 
enemy  (Shields' s  command)  until  the  battle  com- 
menced the  next  morning  by  the  infantry,  the 
Second  regiment  bringing  up  the  rear.     Lieuten- 
ant Thomas  Mullen,  company  E,  was  left  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bridge  watching  the  enemy, 
which  was  burnt  before  he  could  cross,  and  in 
attempting  to  swim  the  river  he  was  drowned. 
We  were  not  engaged  in  the  fight  until  after  the 
enemy  had  been  routed.      The  cavalry  then  pur 
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sued  them  about  eight  miles,  capturing  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  prisoners,  six  or  seven  wagons 
filled  with  plunder,  and  bringing  off  the  field  two 
pieces  of  artillery  abandoned  by  the  enemy,  and 
about  eight  hundred  muskets.      Also  recaptured 
one  of  General  Jackson's  staff.     We  encamped 
about  midnight  near  the  top  of  the  mountains, 
having  been  without  rations  for  either  man  or 
horse   for   twenty-four   hours.     June   tenth,  we 
were  engaged  most  of  the  day,  picking  up  strag- 
lers,  and  sending  off  prisoners  to  Lynchburgh,  by 
the  dismounted  men   of  my  command.      June 
eleventh,  we  started  again  for  the  Valley,  crossed 
the  south  and  middle  branches  of  the  Shenan- 
doah, camped  near  Mount  Crawford,  and  captured 
two  of  the  enemy's  pickets.    Next  morning,  June 
twelfth,  we   occupied   Harrisonburgh,  captured 
about  two  hundred  prisoners,  many  of  them  se- 
verely wounded  in  the  Cross-Keys  fight.     We 
also  captured  medicines,  wagons,  camp  equipage, 
and  about  two  hundred  Belgian  guns.     Here  we 
again  had  evidence  of  precipitate  retreat  by  the 
enemy.     I  advanced  my  picket  to  New-Market, 
and  then  to  Mount  Jackson,  and  held  that  posi- 
tion until  relieved  by  Brigadier-General   Robert- 
son.    On  the  thirteenth,  a  Yankee  major  and  sur- 
geon  came   up  with   twenty-eight   ambulances, 
under  a  flag  of  truce,  asking  the  privilege  of  car- 
rying off  their  wounded.     For  military  reasons, 
it  was   declined   by    General   Jackson.      (They 
having  enough  surgeons  within  our  lines  to  at- 
tend  to   them.)     Having  received   orders   from 
General  Jackson  to  move  back  with  my  regiment 
to   Port   Republic,  and   await  further  orders,  I 
there  learned  that  he  was  en  route  for  Richmond, 
and  that  I  was  to  follow.      His  command  having 
had  three  days  start  of  me,  I  did  not  overtake 
him  until  he  arrived  at  Hanover  Court-House. 

The  weather  had  been  extremely  hot  during 
our  campaign  in  the  Valley,  the  roads  macadam- 
ized, and  the  cavalry  unprovided  with  horse- 
shoes, and  being  compelled  to  subsist  them  mostly 
on  young  grass  without  salt,  I  found  my  command 
in  a  most  deplorable  condition.  Our  work  had 
been  eternal,  day  and  night.  We  were  under 
fire  twenty-six  days  out  of  thirty ;  having  gone 
in  with  more  than  one  hundred  men  unarmed, 
we  returned  generally  well  equipped.  History 
bears  no  record  of  the  same  amount  of  service 
performed  by  the  same  number  of  cavalry  horses 
in  the  same  time. 

I  am,  General,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  T.  Munford, 

Colonel  Second  Va.  Cavalry,  Commanding  Ashby's  Brigade. 

P.S. — I  have  failed  to  mention  any  special 
marks  of  gallantry  exhibited  by  any  of  my  men, 
supposing  that  it  has  been  done  by  those  under 
whose  orders  they  were  acting.  I  shall  omit  in 
the  rest  of  my  report  our  Richmond  campaign, 
and  begin  at  Waterloo  Bridge,  where  I  was  or- 
dered again  to  report  to  General  Jackson,  in  ad- 
vance of  his  army,  moving  on  Manassas. 

Thomas  T.  Munford. 


REPORT  OF  COLONEL  CRUTCHFIELD. 

Headquarters  Valley  District,  | 

near  Gordonsville,  July  28, 1862.  f 

Captain  A.  S.  Pendleton,  Assistant  Adjutant- 

General,  Valley  District : 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report  of  the  part  taken  by  the  different  batteries 
of  the  army  in  the  actions  of  June  eighth  and 
ninth,  1862,  at  Cross-Keys  and  Port  Republic : 

On    Sunday   morning,  eighth    instant,  about 
nine  a.m.,  the  advance  of  General  Shields's  divi- 
sion approached  Port  Republic,  on  the  Swift-Run 
Gap  road,  and  while  a  part  of  their  cavalry  dashed 
into  the  village,  they  opened  fire  from  a  section 
of  artillery  on  the  bridge  across  North    River. 
Soon   two   pieces   (a    six-pounder    and   twelve- 
pounder  howitzer)  were   brought  across  South- 
River,  and  planted  in  the  village.     As  soon  as 
their  firing  had  disclosed  their  approach,  Captain 
G.  W.  Wooding  brought  out  his  battery  on  the 
bluffs  across   North-River,  and  opened  on  their 
infantry,  which,  to  the  amount  of  four  regiments, 
was  then  near  the  town.  The  enemy's  advance  was 
soon  driven  out  of  Port  Republic  by  the  Thirty- 
seventh  Virginia  infantry,'  and  their  six-pounder 
gun  captured.     About  this  time,  the  batteries  of 
Captains  Carpenter  and  Poague  were   brought 
out  by  Brigadier-General  Winder,  and  posted  on 
the  heights  on  the  west  bank  of  the  south  fork, 
and  their  fire  directed  on  the  retreating  cavalry, 
and  still  advancing  infantry,  of  the  enemy.    Just 
then  I  came  up,  and,  encountering  the  Major- 
General  commanding,  he  directed  me  to  remain 
there  in  charge  of  these  batteries,  and  also  for 
the  purpose  of  forwarding  to  him,  about  Cross- 
Keys,  any  despatch  sent  to  him  by  Colonel  Mun- 
ford, commanding  Second  Virginia  cavalry.     The 
fire  of  our  batteries  was  capital.     The  enemy's 
infantry  soon  broke  and  fled  down  the  river,  fol- 
lowed up  by  our  guns  on  the  opposite  bank,  for 
nearly  a   mile,  when   they  disappeared   in   the 
woods  around  a  bend  in  the  road.     I  waited  till 
about   half-past   two   p.m.,  and   there  being  no 
signs  of  any  intention  on  the  enemy's  part  to 
return,  I  rode  over  toward  Cross-Keys,  where 
the  battle  had  been  raging  between  the  forces  of 
Major-General  Ewell  and  Major-General  Fremont 
since  about  ten  a.m.     I  found  our  batteries  posted 
in  good  positions,  on  a  commanding  ridge,  to  the 
left  of  the  road.     Their  fire  had  been  directed  by 
Brigadier-General  Elzey,  up  to  the  time  he  was 
wounded ;  and  I  found  them  holding  their  ground 
well,  and  delivering  their  fire  with  accuracy  and 
spirit.      Those   engaged  were   the   batteries   of 
Captains  Courtnay,  Lusk,  Brockenbrough,  Rice, 
and  Raines,  while  those  of  Cutshaw  and  Caskie 
were  held  in  reserve.     As  I  got  up,  I  found  Cap- 
tain  Courtnay's   battery  withdrawing  from  the 
field,  as  also  a  part  of  Captain  Brockenbrough' s, 
having  exhausted  their  ammunition.     Upon  in- 
quiry, I  found  the  other  batteries  getting  short 
of  ammunition,  and  as  the  ordnance  train  had 
taken  a  different  road  from  the  one  intended,  and 
was  a  considerable  distance  away,  I  slackened 
their  fire  to  correspond  with  that  of  the  enemy. 
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Some  of  these  batteries  suffered  a  good  deal 
from  the  enemy's  fire  of  small-arms,  but  all  held 
their  ground.  At  one  time  those  of  Captains 
Rice  and  Raines  had  to  be  withdrawn  to  the 
rear  for  a  short  distance  for  this  reason.  Captain 
Raines's  battery  was  particularly  well  and  gallant- 
ly managed,  he  having  his  horses  shot  and  serv- 
ing a  gun  himself  when  short  of  cannoneers. 
The  enemy's  fire  soon  ceased,  and  his  guns  with- 
drew from  the  field.  None  of  our  guns  or  cais- 
sons were  lost  or  injured  in  this  affair. 

On  Monday  morning,  June  ninth,  I  rode  down 
from  Port  Republic,  on  the  Swift-Run  Gap  road, 
and   found  the  pickets  of  General  Shields's  ad- 
vance being  driven  in  by  Brigadier-General  C.  S. 
Winder,  with  skirmishers  and  Carpenter's  bat- 
tery.    The  enemy  had  a  battery  of  six  guns  (five 
of  them  rifled)  posted  on  an  old  coaling,  at  Lew- 
iston,  from  which  they  soon  opened  an,  accurate 
fire  upon  our  approaching  infantry.     Their  bat- 
tery was  at  once  engaged  by  two  rifled  guns  of 
Captain   Poague's    batter}',  posted   in   an   open 
field,  to  the  left  of  the   road.      Just   then    the 
Major-General  commanding  sent  me  back  to  Port 
Republic  to  hurry  up  the  Eighth  brigade  of  Bri- 
gadier-General R.  Taylor.     Having  done  this,  I 
proceeded  to  order  up  the  rifled  guns  from  our 
different  batteries.     Many  of  them  I  found  short 
of  ammunition,  from  the  previous  day's  engage- 
ment and  their  ignorance  of  the  exact  locality  of 
our  ordnance  train.      To  supply  them  consumed 
some  time,  and  they  could  only  go  into  action  in 
succession.     Those  ordered  up  were  guns  from 
the  batteries  of  Captain  Chew,  Brockenbrough, 
Raines,  Courtnay,  and  Lusk,  the  latter  of  whom 
did  not  get  his  ammunition  in  time  to  engage  in 
action.     As  they  came  up  they  were  posted  near 
Captains  Poague  and  Carpenter,  on  the  left  of 
the  road,    and  fired,  advancing,  a  part   on  the 
battery  and  a  part  on  the  infantry  of  the  enemy. 
Their   fire  was   good,  and  they  were  generally 
well     managed,    particularly    that    of    Captain 
GPoague,  which  was  subjected  to  a  heavy  infantry 
fire,  and  only  fell  back  under  orders. 

At  one  time  the  enemy's  infantry,  observing, 
perhaps,  the  smallness  of  our  supporting  force  of 
infantry,  advanced  across  the  field,  somewhat  to 
our  left  and  front,  and,  by  a  heavy  concentrated 
musketry  fire,  forced  back  our  infantry  support, 
in  consequence  of  which  our  guns  had  to  retire. 
The  enemy's  advance  was  soon  checked  by  an 
attack  on  their  flank  by  Major-General  Ewell, 
and  our  batteries  enabled  to  resume  the  engage- 
ment, but  not  before  the  enemy  had  got  one  of 
Captain  Poague's  six-pounder  guns,  which  they 
either  carried  off  or  managed  to  conceal.  When 
the  enemy  were  finally  routed,  the  pursuit  was 
continued  by  parts  of  the  batteries  of  Captains 
Wooding  and  Caskie,  with  just  spirit  and  serious 
effect,  and  the  enemy  forced  to  abandon  the  only 
gun  they  were  seen  to  carry  from  the  field. 
With  the  exception  of  the  one  gun  of  Captain 
Poague's  battery  above  referred  to,  none  of  our 
pieces  or  caissons  were  lost,  and  none  damaged. 
There  were  captured  from  the  enemy  six  guns 
and  a  twelve-pounder  howitzer,  with  caissons  and 


all  the  limbers,  except  one.  One  or  two  of  these 
caissons  and  limbers  were  slightly  damaged-,  and 
one  spiked,  and  the  carriage  broken  and  pretty 
much  destroyed.  They  were  all  reported  to  the 
quartermaster,  and  brought  off.  The  guns  were 
turned  over  to  Brigadier-General  R.  Taylor,  as 
also  the  unhurt  caissons,  except  one  gun,  which 
was  assigned  to  Captain  Wooding,  and  a  travel- 
ling forge  given  to  Captain  Brockenbrough. 
Your  obedient  servant,         S.   Ckutcufield, 

Colonel  and  Chief  of  Artillery  Valley  District. 

REPORT    OF    LIEUTENANT-COLONEL    MARTIN. 

Headquarters  Forty-Second  Regiment  Virginia  Vols.,  ) 
Camp  near  Port  Republic,  June  15,  1862.  ) 

Captain  R.  K  Wilson,  A.A.G.  : 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to 
you,  for  the  information  of  Colonel  Patton,  com- 
manding Second  brigade,  Valley  District,  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  operation  of  the  Forty-second 
regiment  Virginia  volunteers,  during  the  recent 
engagements  of  the  eighth  and  ninth,  near  Port 
Republic. 

Between  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  eighth  instant,  the  Forty-second  regi- 
ment received  orders  from  headquarters  to  load 
their   wagons,    form  quickly,  and  proceed  from 
their  encampment,  which  was  about   one   mile 
and  a  half  from  Port  Republic,  on  the  Harrison- 
burgh  road.     The  regiment  was  promptly  con- 
ducted to  the  heights  near  Port  Republic,  and 
stationed  on  the  left  of  the  road,  in  an  open  field, 
in  rear  of  our  batteries,  and  in  view  of  the  re- 
treating enemy,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Shen- 
andoah River.     We  retained  that  position  until 
about  one  o'clock,  in  hearing  of  heavy  cannonad- 
ing and  musketry  in  our  rear,  when  I  was  or- 
dered by  Colonel  Patton  to  move   my  regiment 
quickly  in  that  direction.     I  accordingly  prompt- 
ly put  my  regiment  in  motion,  and   conducted 
them  back  along  the  Harrisonburgh  road  to   a 
church,  a  distance  of  three  miles,  where  I  was 
met  by  Colonel  Patton,  and  received  orders  to 
throw  my  regiment  in  line  of  battle,  to  the  right 
of  the  road,  and  march  them  in  quick  time  in  the 
direction  of  the  firing,  which  I  accordingly  did ; 
and,  after  marching  them  several  hundred  yards, 
I  received  orders  to  conduct  my  regiment  to  the 
left  of  the  position  occupied  by  our  batteries.     I 
accordingly  placed  myself  at  the  head  of  the  regi- 
ment, and  conducted  it  through  an  open  field,  a 
distance  of  half  a  mile,  in  rear  of  our  batteries, 
under  a  heavy  fire  of  shells  and   Minie  balls 
from  the  enemy.     On  reaching  the  woods,  I  was 
met  by  Captain  Nelson,  of  General  Ewell's  staff, 
who  conducted  us  a  short  distance  to  General 
Ewell,  by  whom  I  was  ordered  to  place  my  regi- 
ment in  position  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  to  the 
left  of  our  batteries,  which  position  we  occupied 
about  half  an  hour,  many  shells  and  Minie  balls 
passing  over  us.     We  were  then  conducted  by 
Colonel  Patton  about  three  hundred  yards  fur- 
ther to  the  left,  and  formed  on  the  left  of  the 
First  Virginia  battalion,  when  I  threw  out  two 
companies  of  skirmishers,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Dobbins.     We  marched  a  short  distance, 
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then  changed  direction  to  the  right,  proceeding 
down  quite  a  steep  hill,  crossed  a  small  stream, 
about  which  place  there  were  traces  of  repeated 
and  heavy  skirmishing  on  both  sides — our  skir- 
mishers, as  I  have  been  informed  by  the  captain 
in  command,  at  one  time  driving  back  an  entire 
regiment  of  the  enemy — the  casualties  of  which, 
upon  our  side,  have  been  given  in  a  report  which 
1  have  heretofore  had  the  honor  of  submitting. 
Shortly  after  crossing  the  stream,  the  Seventh 
Louisiana  regiment  passed  in  our  rear,  and  form- 
ed on  our  left.  We  continued  our  march  in  the 
direction  of  the  road,  a  short  time  before  reaching 
which  a  sharp  fire  from  the  enemy  drove  in  our 
skirmishers,  and  we  halted,  which  was  then  about 
dark.  We  remained  in  this  position  until  a  little 
before  daybreak  the  next  morning,  in  full  view  of 
the  enemy's  camp  fires  and  hearing  of  their  voices. 
About  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  a  scouting-party, 
consisting  of  a  sergeant  and  four  men  of  the  Fifth 
Connecticut  cavalry,  rode  up  to  a  picket  posted 
on  the  Harrisonburgh  road,  and  were  captured, 
and  were  evidently  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  we 
were  in  their  vicinity. 

A  little  before  daybreak,  on  the  morning  of 
the  ninth  instant,  Colonel  Patton  returned  to  my 
regiment,  and  conducted  us,  with  the  First  Vir- 
ginia battalion,  back  to  the  church,  where  we 
were  thrown  in  line  of  battle  on  the  previous 
day.  We  were  then  placed  under  the  command 
of  General  Trimble,  and  brought  up  the  rear  of 
our  column,  then  crossing  the  bridge  at  Port 
Republic,  which  bridge  was  burned  about  ten 
o'clock  a.m.,  and  we  marched  down  the  river 
two  or  three  miles,  and  finding  the  column  of 
General  Shields  completely  routed,  we  were  or- 
dered across  the  mountain  at  Brown's  Gap,  and 
camped  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 

During  the  whole  of  the  two  days  in  question, 
although  losing  only  one  man  killed  and  two 
wounded,  as  stated  in  a  former  report,  we  were, 
nevertheless,  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enem}', 
both  artillery  and  infantry,  for  several  hours  on 
the  eighth  instant,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
the  officers  and  men  behaved  with  remarkable 
coolness  and  bravery. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Captain,  your  obedient 
servant,  William  Martin, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Commanding  Forty-Second  Regiment  Vir- 
ginia Volunteers. 

REPORT  OF   LIEUT.-COLONEL  FUNK. 

Headquarters  Fifth  Regiment  Virginia    ) 
Infantry,  June  11,  1862.  J 

Captain  O'Brien,  Assistant  Adjutant- General : 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  an  order  from  head- 
quarters First  brigade,  I  make  the  following  re- 
port of  my  regiment  in  the  engagements  of  the 
eighth  and  ninth  instant. 

June  eighth. — The  drum  beat  to  arms  about 
nine  a.m.  Our  wagons  were  unmolested,  and 
the  men  cooking.  Hurriedly  we  loaded  the  wag- 
ons, and  were  ready  to  move.  I  received  orders 
to  move  in  the  direction  of  the  Port  Republic 
bridge,  which  the  enemy  were  then  trying  to  de- 
stroy.    Arriving  near  the  bridge,  I  was  ordered 


to  support  Poague's  battery,  on  the  right  of  the 
road,  leading  from  Harrisonburgh  to  Port  Repub- 
lic. The  enemy  were  in  line  of  battle  near  a 
strip  of  wood  beyond  the  river,  on  the  Swift- 
Run  Gap  and  Port  Republic  road.  Our  battery 
fired  some  well-aimed  shots  into  their  lines, 
causing  them  to  retire  in  much  disorder.  I  then 
moved  by  the  left  flank  some  three  hundred 
yards  across  the  road,  where  my  command  lay 
behind  the  battery  until  four  p.m.,  when  ordered 
to  Port  Republic. 

Immediately  after  crossing  the  bridge,  I  re- 
ceived orders  to  return  to  the  position  just  left, 
where  I  remained  until  ordered  to  camp,  half  a 
mile  beyond  Port  Republic,  where  my  command 
cooked  two  days'  rations. 

June  ninth. — Early  upon  this  morning,  I  left 
camp  south  of  Port  Republic,  passed  through 
the  village,  crossed  the  ravine  on  a  temporary 
bridge,  and  marched  in  direction  of  Swift-Run 
Gap.  Marching  some  two  miles,  we  fell  upon 
the  enemy,  and  General  Winder  ordered  me 
to  support  Poague's  battery,  posted  in  a  wheat- 
field,  on  the  left  of  the  road.  The  enemy  shelled 
us  furiously. 

Remaining  in  this  position  half  an  hour,  I  re- 
ceived an  order  to  move  by  the  left  flank  some 
four  hundred  yards  to  the  left,  to  support  a  piece 
of  the  afore-mentioned  battery,  moved  to  this 
point.  Company  L,  Captain  Burke,  was  de- 
ployed as  skirmishers,  who  soon  came  in  contact 
with  a  company  deployed  by  the  enemy,  from 
the  Fifth  Ohio.  Driving  the  enemy's  skirmish- 
ers back,  upward  of  a  hundred  yards,  I  was 
ordered  to  my  skirmishers'  support. 

Moving  off  by  the  left  flank  to  the  river  bank, 
I  threw  my  column  in  line  of  battle,  and  march- 
ed to  within  fifty  yards  of  my  skirmishers.  Col- 
onel Hays,  of  the  Seventh  Louisiana  volunteers, 
then  came  up  on  my  right,  and  we  charged 
through  an  orchard  and  across  a  wheat-field,  the 
enemy  prudently  retiring  three  or  four  hundred 
yards.  We  rushed  through  a  pond  of  water  to 
the  opposite  shore,  where  the  enemy  opened 
a  terrific  fire  upon  us.  We  returned  it,  and 
were  exposed  to  a  murderous  cross-fire.  One 
regiment  of  the  enemy  was  in  our  front,  in  a 
lane  in  the  rear  of  Mr.  Fletcher's  house  ;  another 
regiment  lay  in  a  wheat-field,  and  immediately 
on  our  left ;  and  some  three  or  four  companies  lay 
behind  the  river  banks.  I  despatched  one  com- 
pany to  try  and  dislodge  the  latter.  My  men 
stood  firmly,  and  poured  death  into  their  ranks 
with  all  the  rapidity  and  good  will  that  the  posi- 
tion would  admit.  A  field  officer,  mounted  on 
a  gray  steed,  rode  in  front  of  my  regiment,  wav- 
ing his  hat  and  cheering  his  men,  but  he  was 
soon  picked  off  by  some  of  my  sharp-shooters. 

Finding  that  my  men's  ammunition  was  nearly 
exhausted,  and  that  he  would  soon  be  compelled 
to  fall  back  unless  relief  was  sent  me,  I  de- 
spatched Lieutenant  McCarny  to  General  Winder 
asking  for  reinforcements.  But  before  aid  reach- 
ed me  many  of  my  men  had  fired  their  last 
cartridge,  but  remained  in  ranks  for  the  word 
"charge  upon  the  ranks  of  the  foe."     In  the 
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mean  time  the  centre  of  our  line  gave  way,  expos- 
ing my  regiment.  The  enemy  had  already  at- 
tempted to  flank  my  regiment,  and  I  deemed  it 
prudent  to  fall  back.  I  had  nearly  re-formed  my 
regiment  at  the  edge  of  the  orchard,  when  the 
Seventh  Louisiana,  which  had  partly  formed,  was 
scattered  by  a  raking  fire  and  rushed  through  my 
line,  scattering  my  men.  General  Trimble  came 
riding  up  at  a  barn,  some  four  hundred  yards 
from  our  abandoned  position,  and  asked  them  to 
go  no  further.  I  succeeded  in  rallying  all  that 
were  near  me,  and  sent  Major  Williams  to  rally 
the  others,  which  he  did. 

I  was  again  ordered  to  support  Poague's  bat- 
tery, which  had  fallen  back  to  their  position  at 
the  commencement  of  the  engagement.  The 
enemy  soon  gave  way.  I  followed  with  my 
command  in  pursuit  for  four  miles,  when  or- 
dered back,  taking  a  back  road,  encamped  on 
top  of  the  mountain,  which  I  reached  at  mid- 
night. Many  of  my  men  fell  along  the  road- 
side, worn  out  and  exhausted  from  the  hard 
labor  of  the  day.  In  the  pursuit  we  secured  the 
colors  of  the  Fifth  Ohio,  which  were  left  on  the 
field  in  their  flight. 

I  deem  it  proper  here  to  state  that  the  officers 
and  men,  under  my  command  behaved  more  gal- 
lantly than  I  ever  witnessed  them  before.  The 
coolness  displayed  by  them  on  the  morning  of 
the  eighth,  was  worthy  the  veterans  who  have 
contested  with  the  insolent  invaders,  every  step 
from  the  Potomac,  up  their  beautiful  valley,  and 
on  the  ninth,  held  their  position  in  face  of  su- 
perior numbers,  under  the  murderous  fire  of 
grape,  shell,  and  musketry,  falling  back  when 
completely  overpowered,  and  then  only  to  be 
rallied  by  the  words  of  their  commanders. 

Major  H.  J.  Williams  assisted  me  in  the  com- 
mand, and  acquitted  himself  honorably,  cheer- 
ing and  encouraging  the  men,  by  example,  to  the 
work  which  was  so  well  executed.  Lieutenant 
A.  J.  Arnold,  commanding  company  I,  fell  mor- 
tally wounded,  while  gallantly  leading  his  com- 
pany. He  was  a  noble  young  officer,  whose  loss 
will  be  seriously  felt  by  all  who  knew  him. 
Lieutenant  Wright,  company  D,  was  wounded 
and  is  a  prisoner.  Adjutant  Cornall  received  a 
wound  early  in  the  action,  and  was  sent  to  the 
rear.  Robert  Fisher,  color-sergeant,  who  bravely 
bore  the  colors  to  the  front  amid  the  showers  of 
shell  and  bullets,  was  wounded.  Corporal  Wal- 
ter Monteiro  received  and  supported  our  banner 
manfully  through  the  engagement. 

The  casualties  are  as  follows  :  Killed,  four ; 
wounded,  eighty-nine  ;  missing,  twenty.  Total, 
one  hundred  and  thirteen. 

Rank  and  file,  four  hundred  and  forty-seven, 
(strength  of  regiment.) 

With  but  one  regret,  that  we  were  unable  to 
do  more  in  repulsing  these  vandals,  who  have 
poluted  our  fair  valley  by  their  presence,  I  sub- 
mit 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  H.  L.  Funk, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Fifth  Virginia  Volunteers. 


REPORTS  OP  LIEUT.-COLONEL   GARNETT. 

Headquarters  Forty-eighth  Regiment  Virginia    j 

Volunteers,  Camp  near  Port  Republic,  > 

Vkginia,  June  15,  1S62.  ) 

To  Captain  R.  IT.  Wilson,  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General,  Second  Brigade : 
Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you, 
for  the  information  of  Colonel  Patton,  command- 
ing the  Second  brigade,  a  report  of  the  operations 
of  the  Forty-eighth  Virginia  regiment  during  the 
recent  engagement  of  the  eighth*  near  Port  Re- 
public. 

At  about  eight  o'clock,  on  Sunday  morning, 
the  men  marched  to  the  hills  overlooking  Port 
Republic,  and  took  up  a  line  of  battle,  in  which 
we  remained  during  a  heavy  cannonade  of  some 
two  or  three  hours.  Orders  were  then  received 
to  march  to  the  rear,  in  the  direction  of  the  firing. 
The  Forty-eighth  regiment,  followed  by  the  other 
portion  of  this  brigade,  moved  rapidly  to  the 
scene  of  action.  Colonel  Patton  then  detached 
the  Forty-eighth  regiment,  and  ordered  me  to 
move  forward  to  the  left  of  the  road  to  support  a 
battery,  strongly  threatened  with  being  charged 
by  the  enemy.  Here  General  Ewell  placed  the 
regiment  in  position,  ordering  to  the  front,  as 
skirmishers,  all  the  men  with  long-range  guns. 
We  remained  at  this  place  until  about  eight 
o'clock,  at  night,  when  we  were  ordered  back  to 
camp.  Casualties  during  the  day  were  three  men 
killed,  and  one  officer  and  eight  men  wounded. 

Very  respectfully, 

Thomas  S.  Garnett, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Commanding  Forty-eighth  Regiment,  Vir- 
ginia Volunteers. 


Headquarters  Forty-eighth  Regiment,  Virginia,         ) 

Volunteers,  Camp  near  Port  Republic,  Virginia     > 

June  15,  1862.  ) 

To  Captain  R.  JT.  Wilson,  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General,  Second  Brigade : 
Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you 
for  the  information  of  Colonel  Patton,  command- 
ing the  Second  brigade,  a  report  of  the  operations 
of  the  Forty-eighth  Virginia  regiment,  during  the 
recent  engagement  of  the  ninth,  near  Port  Repub- 
lic. At  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  ninth, 
the  Forty-eighth  regiment  was  ordered  to  report 
to  Major-General  Jackson  at  Port  Republic.  On 
reaching  this  point,  I  found  that  the  General  had 
left  for  the  field  of  battle,  and  I  immediately 
marched  the  regiment  there,  when  I  was  or- 
dered to  take  position  with  General  Winder's 
brigade,  and  acted  in  conjunction  with  his  and 
the  Louisiana  brigade,  until  the  enemy  was 
routed.  The  Forty-eighth  regiment  then  joined 
in  the  pursuit,  throwing  out  skirmishers,  and 
succeeded  in  capturing  some  sixty  prisoners. 
Returning,  we  reached  camp  about  two  o'clock 
Monday  night. 

Casualties  during  the  day,  one  man  killed  and 
four  wounded. 

Very  respectfully, 

Thomas  S.  Garnett, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Commanding  Second  Brigade 
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REPORT  OP  CAPTAIN  LEIGH. 

Headquarters  First  Virginia  Battalion,  P.  A.  C.  S.  A.,   ) 
Camp  near  Port  Republic,  June  15,  1862.   ) 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you 
for  the  information  of  the  officer  commanding 
the  Second  brigade,  a  report  of  the  operations 
of  the  First  Virginia  battalion,  Provisional  army 
C.  S.  A.,  on  the  eighth  and  ninth  instant. 

At  about  half-past  eight  o'clock,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  eighth  instant,  the  battalion,  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  brigade,  was  ordered  to  load 
the  wagons,  form  quickly,  and  proceed  from  their 
encampment,  which  was  situated  on  the  road 
from  Harrisonburgh  to  Port  Republic,  about  a 
mile  from  the  latter  place,  in  the  direction  of 
Port  Republic. 

On  our  reaching  the  brow  of  the  heights,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Shenandoah,  overlooking 
Port  Republic,  the  battalion  was  detached  from 
the  rest  of  the  brigade,  and  ordered  to  support  a 
rifled  piece  belonging  to  Cutshaw's  battery.  The 
piece  moved  off  to  the  left  and  assumed  a  posi- 
tion on  the  bank  of  the  river.  We  followed  it, 
and  laid  in  a  hollow  nearly  in  its  rear,  until  about 
half-past  two  o'clock  in  the  evening.  During  this 
time,  we  saw  parties  of  the  enemy  retreating  in 
confusion,  under  the  fire  of  our  batteries,  down 
the  right  bank  of  Shenandoah.  They  were  pur- 
sued by  our  cavalry  until  they  reached  the  point 
where  the  road  enters  the  woods.  At  that  point 
the  enemy  made  a  stand,  and  their  artillery 
drove  our  cavalry  back.  About  half-past  two 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  battalion  was  or- 
dered to  rejoin  the  brigade.  In  order  to  do  so, 
it  was  necessary  for  us  to  march  back  on  the 
Harrisonburgh  road  to  a  point  near  the  three- 
mile  sign-post  from  Port  Republic.  At  that 
point  we  were  met  by  Captain  Nelson,  of  Gen- 
eral E well's  staff,  and  conducted  to  a  position  oc- 
cupied by  Colonel  Letcher's  regiment,  ( 

Virginia,)  a  short  distance  to  the  left  of  the  road, 
about  a  mile  further  toward  Harrisonburgh.  We 
took  our  place  in  line  of  battle,  on  the  left  of  that 
regiment  in  prolongation  of  that  line.  It  was 
then  about  four  o'clock  in  the  evening.  We  re- 
mained here  about  an  hour,  and  during  this  time 
a  number  of  shells  and  Minie  balls  passed  near 
us.  In  the  mean  time,  Colonel  Patton,  who  com- 
manded our  brigade,  came  up  with  the  Forty- 
second  regiment  of  Virginia  volunteers  and  drew 
it  up  in  line  of  battle  to  our  left.  About  a  quar- 
ter after  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  brigade 
moved  forward  in  line  of  battle  through  the 
woods.  A  line  of  skirmishers  preceded  us  and 
drove  out  a  few  skirmishers  of  the  enemy,  with 
some  loss  on  each  side.  After  proceeding  a 
short  distance,  we  changed  direction  to  the 
right,  and  proceeding  down  a  considerable  de- 
clivity and  across  a  small  stream,  approached 
the  road.  Shortly  before  we  reached  the  road 
the  Seventh  Louisiana  regiment  of  volunteers 
joined  us,  and  formed  on  our  left.  As  we 
reached  the  road  a  sharp  fire  from  the  enemy 
drove  in  our  skirmishers,  and  we  halted.  We 
remained  in  this  position  from  about  half-past 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  until  a  little  before 


daybreak  the  next  morning.  From  the  side  of 
the  road  a  few  yards  in  front  of  us,  I  observed  a 
battery  of  the  enemy  about  five  hundred  j  ards 
to  our  left  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  with 
our  line.  A  short  distance  in  front  of  the  bat- 
tery a  line  of  the  enemy's  infantry,  composed  of 
about  two  regiments,  according  to  my  estimate, 
were  drawn  up  behind  a  rail  fence.  A  small 
wheat-field  in  front  of  them  was  occupied  by  a 
number  of  their  skirmishers,  and  another  body 
of  their  troops  occupied  a  large  piece  of  woods  in 
front  of  us.  At  dark  the  latter  body  moved 
across  the  wheat-field  and  joined  the  troops 
drawn  up  behind  the  fence.  They  all  im- 
mediately built  fires,  and  we  could  see  a  num- 
ber of  camp  fires  behind  them.  We  could  dis- 
tinctly hear  the  voices  of  the  skirmishers  in  the 
wheat-field.  In  the  course  of  the  night  a  scout- 
ing-party,  consisting  of  a  sergeant  and  four  men 
of  the  Fifth  Connecticut  cavalry,  rode  up  to  a 
picket  which  we  had  put  out  on  the  road,  and 
were  captured.  They  said  they  were  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  we  were  in  their  vicin- 
ity. In  the  early  part  of  the  night,  I  sent  back 
a  detail  from  each  company  to  cook  provisions  at 
our  previous  encampment,  whither  some  of  our 
wagons  had  been  ordered  to  return  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

A  little  before  daybreak,  on  the  morning  of  the 
ninth  instant,  we  marched  back  through  the 
woods  to  a  point  near  the  three-mile  sign-post, 
which  I  have  mentioned.  Here  the  Forty-sec- 
ond regiment  and  the  battalion  were  ordered  to 
join  General  Trimble's  brigade.  While  we  were 
at  this  point,  Major  Seddon  rejoined  the  bat- 
talion and  assumed  the  command  of  it;  but  as 
that  officer  is  now  absent,  I  shall  continue  to 
give  an  account  of  the  operations  of  the  battalion 
during  that  day. 

About  eight  o'clock  we  heard  a  cannonade  to 
our  rear  in  the  direction  of  Port  Republic. 
About  half-past  eight  o'clock  we  commenced  our 
march  back  toward  Port  Republic.  On  the  way 
we  halted  at  our  old  encampment  and  furnished 
the  men  with  the  provisions  which  had  been 
cooked  for  them,  as  I  have  already  mentioned. 
At  ten  o'clock  we  crossed  the  bridge  at  Port 
Republic.  About  a  quarter  past  ten  the  bridge 
was  burned.  We  crossed  the  south  branch  of 
the  Shenandoah  on  a  temporary  bridge,  and  pro- 
ceeded about  two  miles  down  the  right  bank  of 
the  river.  At  about  three  quarters  after  eleven 
o'clock,  large  bodies  of  the  enemy's  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery  commenced  to  appear  on 
the  heights.  About  half-past  twelve  o'clock,  our 
troops  filed  to  the  right,  and  marched  along  a 
cross-road  to  the  road  from  Port  Republic  to 
Brown's  Gap.  On  reaching  that  road  we  con- 
tinued our  march  across  the  mountain,  and,  a 
little  before  dark,  halted  a  short  distance  from 
the  summit  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountain. 

During  the  whole  of  the  two  days  in  question, 
not  a  single  man  in  the  battalion  was  killed  or 
wounded,  nor  did  the  battalion  fire  a  single  shot. 
We  were  nevertheless  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the 
enemy,  both  artillery  and  infantry,  for  several 
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hours  on  the  eighth,  and  regiments  not  more  ex- 
posed than  ourselves  suffered  severly. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Captain,  your  obedi- 
ent servant,  B.  W.  Leigh, 

Captain  Commanding  First  Va.  Bat.,  P.  A.  C.  S.  A. 

REPORT  OF  CAPTAIN  POAGUE. 

Brown's  Gap,  Virginia,  June  11, 1862. 

Captain  J.  F  O'Brien,  A.  A.  G.,  First  Brigade, 

V.  D.  : 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  action  of  the  battery  under 
my  command,  on  the  eighth  and  ninth  instant, 
near  Port  Republic,  Virginia. 

On  the  morning  of  the  eighth,  in  obedience 
to  directions  from  Brigadier-General  Winder,  I 
hastened  from  camp  with  one  of  my  Parrott 
guns,  the  first  hitched  up  and  ready  to  move,  in 
the  direction  of  the  bridge  at  Port  Republic, 
about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  distant.  Under 
the  direction  of  Major- General  Jackson,  in  per- 
son, this  gun  was  placed  in  position  in  the  wheat- 
field  near  the  bridge,  commanding  both  it  and 
the  country  beyond  the  Shenandoah  River.  This 
piece  drove  the  enemy's  cavalry  from  beyond 
the  river,  and  fired  two  shots  at  a  six-pounder, 
stationed  by  the  enemy  at  the  further  extremity 
of  the  bridge,  when  the  cannoneers  abandoned 
the  gun  and  retreated  across  the  river,  taking 
the  limber  with  them.  After  this  piece  had  been 
placed  in  position,  I  hurried  back  and  found  my 
other  guns,  four  in  number,  taking  a  position, 
under  the  direction  of  Brigadier-General  Win- 
der, on  a  ridge  to  the  left  of  the  road,  and  nearly 
opposite  the  position  occupied  by  two  pieces  of 
the  enemy's  artillery,  which  had  kept  up  an  ir- 
regular fire  for  some  time.  After  two  or  three 
shots  from  my  battery,  these  two  guns  ceased 
firing.  One  of  them,  I  learn,  was  afterward 
found  in  the  woods  near  by.  Thereafter,  my 
guns,  in  conjunction  with  Carpenter's  battery, 
were  turned  upon  the  enemy's  infantry,  several 
regiments  of  which  were  within  range.  They 
were  soon  driven  back,  retreating  in  considerable 
haste,  leaving  some  of  their  dead  along  the  road. 
Two  of  my  guns  were  then  moved  about  a  mile 
down  the  river,  to  a  position  from  which  to 
sweep  the  road,  if  the  enemy  should  again  en- 
deavor to  advance.  This,  however,  was  not 
attempted,  and  shortly  after  dark  all  of  my  guns 
were  taken  to  camp. 

Seventy-three  rank  and  file,  (strength  of  com- 
pany.) 

On  the  morning  of  the  ninth,  having  crossed 
South-River,  and  following  the  brigade  about  one 
and  a  half  miles  down  the  road  leading  to  Swift 
Run  Gap,  I  received  orders  to  place  two  Parrott 
pieces  on  the  left  of  the  road,  from  which  posi- 
tion they  opened  on  the  enemy's  batteries.  The 
balance  of  my  guns,  being  of  short  range,  were 
kept  under  cover.  After  firing  about  two  hours, 
shifting  position  occasionally  to  the  left,  I  re- 
ceived an  order  to  take  one  of  my  Parrott  guns 
to  a  point  indicated,  some  distance  down  the 
road,  within  short  range  of  fhe  enemy's  bat- 
teries. From  this  point,  under  a  hot  fire  from 
four  of  their  guns,  a  rapid  fire  was  kept  up, 


partly  on  their  batteries,  and  partly  on  their 
infantry,  with  canister,  until  the  ammunition  was 
exhausted,  when  I  ordered  the  piece  to  retire 
a  short  distance  up  the  road.  Hastening  across 
to  the  left,  where  my  other  guns  had  been 
ordered  up,  engaging  the  artillery  and  infantry 
of  the  enemy,  I  found  that  they  had  retired  to 
the  position  first  occupied  in  the  morning.  The 
officer  in  charge  of  them,  Lieutenant  Graham, 
informed  me  that  after  our  infantry  began  to  fall 
back,  he  ordered  the  guns  to  be  limbered  to  the 
rear  and  retire.  Having  lost  his  horse  in  the 
engagement,  and  being  some  distance  behind  the 
guns,  he  sent  three  different  messsengers  on  to 
have  the  guns  halted  in  the  orchard.  These 
orders  were  not  received  by  the  Lieutenant  in 
charge.  After  the  battery  had  commenced  fall- 
ing back,  the  fourth  piece,  a  brass  six-pounder, 
in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Davis,  was  ordered  by 
Brigadier-General  Winder  to  halt  and  fire  on  the 
advancing  infantry  of  the  enemy.  While  un- 
limbering,  Lieutenant  Davis  was  severely,  and 
several  cannoneers  slightly,  wounded  by  the  in- 
fantry of  the  enemy  ;  two  of  the  horses  were 
also  shot,  one  of  them  falling  across  the  pole. 
But  few  men  being  left  with  the  gun,  the  enemy 
within  a  hundred  yards,  and,  finding  it  impossi- 
to  extricate  the  wounded  horse,  it  was  aban- 
doned ;  the  piece  was  taken  from  the  field  by 
the  enemy ;  though  the  limber  was  afterward 
recovered.  A  careful  search  was  made  for  the 
gun,  but  nothing  heard  from  it.  Three  of  my 
pieces  were  again  moved  forward,  and  assisted 
in  the  final  dislodgment  and  rout  of  the  enemy, 
joining  in  the  pursuit  for  about  two  miles,  when 
I  received  orders  to  halt.  The  following  is  the 
list  of  casualties,  all  of  which  occurred  on  the 
ninth : 

Lieutenant  James  C.  Davis,  severely  wounded 
in  the  side ;  privates,  J.  T.  Gibbs,  slightly  in  the 
foot ;  James  Nicely,  slightly  in  hand ;  William 
Cox,  slightly  in  arm  ;  Frank  Singleton,  missing, 
and  believed  to  be  severely  wounded. 

A  number  of  others  were  slightly  bruised. 
The  conduct  of  all  the  men  and  officers  engaged 
was  unexceptionable. 

Very  respectfully,         William  T.  Poagde. 

Captain  of  Battery. 

REPORT  OF  CAPTAIN   CARPENTER. 

Headquarters  Carpenter's  Battert,  ) 
June  11, 1862.      f 

General  :  In  obedience  to  your  orders,  I  here- 
by make  the  following  report  of  the  operations  of 
my  company  in  the  recent  engagements  of  the 
eighth  and  ninth  instant,  near  Port  Republic. 

On  the  morning  of  the  eighth,  while  in  camp 
on  the  heights  opposite  Port  Republic,  and,  as  I 
supposed,  in  quarters  for  one  day  at  least,  my 
horses  turned  out  to  graze,  I  was  very  much 
surprised  to  hear  a  brisk  cannonading  at  or  near 
the  bridge  over  the  Shenandoah  River.  Knowing 
that  the  enemy  was  on  that  side  of  the  river, 
and  believing  that  he  had  made  his  appearance, 
I  immediately  ordered  my  horses  to  be  caught 
and  harnessed,  and  my  battery  put  in  readiness 
for  action.  At  this  time,  I  received  orders  from 
you  to  movo  mv  battery  forward  as  soon  as  pos- 
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sible.     I  did  so,  and  placed  it  in  a  position  at  a 
point  indicated  by  yourself.    Upon  looking  across 
the  river,  I  saw  the  enemy's  cavalry  in  full  re- 
treat, and  upon  looking  down  the  river,  I  ob- 
served his  infantry  coming,  upon  which  I  turned 
my  pieces  and  opened  fire.     He  was  at  first  very 
obstinate,  and  appeared  determined  to  move  for- 
ward ;  but  a  few  rounds  from  our  artillery,  upon 
the  head  of  his  column,   soon  taught  him  the 
importance   of   the    "about-face   and    double- 
quick  "  in  his  drills.     I  then  kept  up  a  fire  upon 
his  retreating  column,  advancing  by  half-battery, 
so  long  as  it  was  in  sight.    After  remaining  some 
time  at  the  last  position  occupied,  some  half  a 
mile  below  the  bridge,  I  received  orders  to  move 
to  camp.     Early  in  the  morning,  on  the  ninth 
instant,  I  received  orders  to  move  my  battery 
across  the  South-River.    After  proceeding  a  short 
distance  down  the  river  on  the  road  leading  to 
Swift  Run,  the  enemy's  pickets  were  observed. 
Two  of  my  pieces  were  unlimbered,  and  one  or 
two  rounds   drove  them  off.     I   then   received 
orders   to   limber   up  and   move   to   the   right. 
About  this  time  the  enemy  opened  fire  upon  us. 
I  was  then  ordered  to  move  my  pieces  forward 
and  through  a  wood  that  was  just  in  front  of 
me.     After  examining  the  wood  I  found  it  was 
impossible  to  move  artillery  through,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  thick  undergrowth.      I  reported 
this  fact  to  Captain  O'Brien,  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General,  when  he  directed  that  I  should  send  one 
section  of  my  battery  to  the  support  of  the  left. 
I   did   so,  under   the   command   of   Lieutenant 
McKendree,  who  reported  to  the  General  in  per- 
son and  was  ordered  to  take  position  on  the  ex- 
treme left.     Of  the   operations   of  this  section 
the  General  must  be  acquainted,  as  it  was  under 
his  immediate  observation  nearly  the  whole  time. 
"With  Captain  O'Brien's  permission,   I   ordered 
the  other  section,  under  comman'd  of  Lieutenant 
Carpenter,   to  take   a   position  on  the  extreme 
right,  as  there  was  no  artillery  there,  and  by  so 
doing  to  get  a  cross-fire  upon  the  enemy.     He 
moved  forward  until  within  short  range  of  the 
enemy's  guns,  and  opened  upon  them  with  shell. 
Very  soon  the  infantry  of  the  enemy  began  to 
advance  upon  him,  when  I  ordered  a  round  or 
two  of  canister  which  staggered  them.     He  con- 
tinued to  pour   canister  into   their  ranks,  and 
maintained  his  ground  until  his  ammunition,  ex- 
cept a  few  shell,  was  exhausted,  in  consequence 
of  which,  and  the  close  proximity  of  the  enemy, 
I  ordered  him  to  move  to  the  rear  and  fill  his 
limbers  again.     I  then  went  to   look  after  my. 

Casualties  of  Third  Division — Action  of  June 


other  section,  on  the  left.  After  getting  nearly 
there,  I  found  that  it  had  already  been  ordered 
to  the  rear.  The  artillery  duel  was  a  sharp  one, 
having  been  fought  principally  with  canister  and 
short-range  shell. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  casualties  sus- 
tained in  my  company:  Thomas  Jordan,  sup- 
posed to  be  mortally  wounded  in  head ;  Samuel 
S.  Carpenter,  gunner,  severely  in  arm  ;  William 
McAllister,  slightly  in  side ;  John  Mackay,  slight- 
ly in  thigh ;  George  Byrd,  slightly  in  cheek.  I 
lost  two  horses,  killed ;  three  were  disabled,  and 
had  to  be  left  on  the  field.  Strength  on  the 
eighth,  rank  and  file,  seventy ;  strength  on  the 
ninth,  rank  and  file,  fifty-five — eleven  not  en- 
gaged.        Very  respectfully  submitted. 

Joseph  Carpenter, 

Commanding  Battery. 
COPY  OF  FREMONT'S  ORDER  OF  MARCH. 

Mountain  Department,  Headquarters  Army  in  the  Field,  I 
Harrisonburgh,  June  8, 1862.  f 

ORDER     OF     MARCH. 
Advance-  Guard. 

1.  Colonel  Chiseret's  brigade. 

2.  The  pioneers  of  all  brigades,  as  also  the 
axemen  of  every  regiment,  to  start  at  five  a.m. 

3.  Fourth  New-York  cavalry. 

4.  General  Stahl's  brigade,  with  Buck  tail 
Rifles  as  flankers,  at  half-past  five  o'clock  a.m. 

Main  Column. 

5.  Cavalry,  under  command  of  Colonel  Za- 
gongi,  at  forty-five  minutes  past  five  a.m. 

6.  General  Milroy's  brigade,  at  six  o'clock  a.m. 

7.  General  Schenck's  brigade,  at  a  quarter 
past  six  o'clock  a.m. 

8.  General  Steinwehr's  brigade,  at  half-past 
six  o'clock  A.M. 

9.  General  Train's  brigade,  at  forty-five  min- 
utes past  six  a.m. 

Bear- Guard. 

10.  General  Bayard's  brigade. 

Each  regiment  to  be  accompanied  by  its  am- 
bulances and  a  sufficient  number  of  wagons  to 
carry  their  cooking  utensils. 

The  train  will  move  in  the  order  of  brigades. 

All  horses  unable  to  perform  service  to  be  left 
at  this  place  until  further  orders. 

By  order  of  Major-General  Fremont. 

(Signed)  Albert  Tracy, 

Colonel  and  A.  A.  General 
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OPERATIONS  AROUND  RICHMOND. 
REPORT    OF    MAJOR-GENERAL    LONGSTREET. 

Headquarters,  near  Richmond,  July  29, 1862. 

Colonel  R.  If.  Chilton,  A.  A.  General : 

Colonel  :  In  obedience  to  confidential  General 
Orders,  No.  75,  and  previously  arranged  plans, 
the  division  of  Major-General  D.  H.  Hill  and 
my  own  were  put  in  march,  the  former  at  two, 
the  latter  at  three  o'clock  a.m.,  on  the  twenty- 
sixth,  for  the  Mechanicsville  turnpike,  to  await 
the  progress  of  the  command  of  Major-Generals 
Jackson  and  A.  P.  Hill.  The  two  divisions, 
were  in  position  in  front  of  Mechanicsville  bridge, 
at  eight  o'clock  a.m.,  but  some  unavoidable  de- 
lay in  the  movement  of  the  troops  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Chickahominy,  kept  us  in  waiting 
until  about  three  o'clock  p.m.,  when  the  advance 
of  Major-General  A.  P.  Hill's  command  was  dis- 
covered. The  divisions  were  put  in  readiness  to 
cross  at  any  moment,  and  at  six  o'clock  the  ene- 
my had  been  turned  and  driven  back  far  enough 
to  enable  the  head  of  our  column  to  pass  the 
bridges.  Brigadier- General  Hampton  volunteered 
to  give  directions  and  positions  to  our  heavy  bat- 
teries, opposite  Mechanicsville,  now  become  use- 
less, and  to  follow  the  movements  of  our  troops 
down  the  river.  The  batteries  followed  our 
movements,  and  played  upon  the  enemy's  lines 
with  good  effect. 

Ripley's  brigade  of  D.  H.  Hill's  division  was 
thrown  forward,  and  soon  became  engaged  in  a 
sharp  fight  with  the  enemy  at  Beaver  Dam  Creek, 
a  stream  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  wide,  with 
perpendicular  banks,  from  six  to  eight  feet  high. 
The  enemy  being  very  strongly  posted  behind 
this  creek,  with  the  bridges  destroyed,  these  gal- 
lant troops  could  accomplish  but  little  before 
night.  A  very  handsome  effort  was  made  by 
them,  however,  to  take  the  enemy's  batteries. 
Major-General  D.  H.  Hill's  report  will  give  par- 
ticulars of  the  conduct  of  his  troops  at  this  point. 

Some  time  after  dark,  the  rear  brigade  of  my 
own  division  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Chickahom- 
injr,  and  Pryor's  and  Featherston's  brigades  were 
ordered  to  Beaver  Dam  Creek,  to  relieve  the  por- 
tion of  Major-General  D.  H.  Hill's  division  in 
position  there,  the  balance  of  the  division  remain- 
ing near  the  bridge  in  bivouac. 

At  early  dawn,  on  the  twenty-seventh,  the 
battle  was  renewed  with  artillery  and  infantry. 
The  brigade  of  General  Wilcox  and  a  battery 
were  sent  to  the  support  of  the  brigades  on  Bea- 
ver Dam  Creek,  and  were  engaged  principally  with 
artillery,  until  seven  o'clock,  when  the  enemy 
abandoned  his  trenches  and  retired.  The  col- 
umns were  delayed  about  an  hour  repairing  the 
bridges,  when  the  general  advance  was  resumed. 
Three  of  my  brigades,  Wilcox's,  Pryor's,  and 
Featuerston's,  under  Brigadier-General  Wilcox, 
were  put  in  advance,  to  move,  when  the  ground 
would  permit,  in  line  of  battle,  supported  by 
Pickett's  brigade,  the  other  two,  Anderson's  and 
Kemper's,  some  distance  behind.  It  was  soon 
discovered  that  the  enemy  had  fallen  back  rapid- 
ly from  his  right,  burning  and  otherwise   de- 


stroying most  of  the  property  that  he  could  not 
remove.  The  pursuit  was  steadily  continued  un- 
til one  o'clock,  when  the  enemy  was  discovered 
strongly  posted  behind  Powhite  Creek.  The 
three  brigades,  under  Wilcox,  were  advanced  to 
the  edge  of  the  creek,  to  feel  the  enemy,  and  as- 
certain, as  far  as  practicable,  his  strength.  It 
was  soon  found  that  he  was  in  full  force.  A 
message  to  this  effect  was  received  from  Bri- 
gadier-General D.  R.  Jones,  a  few  moments  pre- 
vious. The  troops  were  halted  in  position  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  other  divisions. 

Major-General  A.  P.  Hill  soon  repaired  the 
bridges  at  the  mill,  crossed  the  Powhite  Creek, 
and  took  position  for  the  attack.  The  columns 
under  General  Jackson,  having  a  longer  march, 
were  not  in  position  for  some  time  after.  Final- 
ly, these  columns  were  reported  in  position,  and 
the  commanding  general  directed  my  brigades 
to  be  put  in  position  on  the  right,  to  cooperate. 

In  front  of  me,  the  enemy  occupied  the  wood- 
ed slope  of  Turkey  hill,  the  crest  of  which  is  fifty 
or  sixty  feet  higher  than  the  plain  over  which 
my  troops  must  pass  to  make  an  attack.  The 
plain  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide  ;  the  fur- 
ther side  of  it  was  occupied  by  sharp-shooters. 
Above  these,  and  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  was  a 
line  of  infantry  behind  trees,  felled  so  as  to  form 
a  good  breast-work.  The  crest  of  the  hill,  some 
forty  feet  above  the  last  line,  was  strengthened 
by  rifle-trenches,  and  occupied  by  infantry  and 
artillery.  In  addition  to  this,  the  plain  was  en- 
filaded by  batteries  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Chickahominy.  I  was,  in  fact,  in  the  position 
from  which  the  enemy  wished  us  to  attack  him. 

The  attack  was  begun  by  Major-General  A.  P. 
Hill's  division.  My  troops  were  drawn  up  in 
lines,  massed  behind  the  crest  of  a  hill,  and  be- 
hind a  small  wood,  three  brigades  in  each  position, 
and  held  in  readiness,  as  the  reserve.  We  had 
not  been  in  position  long,  however,  before  I  re- 
ceived an  urgent  message  from  the  commanding 
general  to  make  a  diversion  in  favor  of  the  attack- 
ing columns.  The  three  brigades,  under  Wilcox, 
were  at  once  ordered  forward  against  the  enemy's 
left  flank  with  this  view.  Pickett's  brigade  mak- 
ing a  diversion  on  the  left  of  the  brigades,  developed 
the  strong  position  and  force  of  the  ememy  in  my 
front ;  and  I  found  that  I  must  drive  him  by  di- 
rect assault,  or  abandon  the  idea  of  making  the 
diversion.  From  the  urgent  nature  of  the  mes- 
sage from  the  commanding  general,  and  my  own 
peculiar  position,  I  determined  to  change  the 
feint  into  an  attack,  and  orders  for  a  general  ad- 
vance were  issued.  General  R.  H.  Anderson's 
brigade  was  divided — part  supporting  Pickett's 
in  the  direct  assault,  and  the  other  portions 
guarding  the  right  flank  of  the  brigades  under 
Wilcox. 

At  this  moment,  General  Whiting  arrived  with 
his  division,  put  it  into  position  at  once  and 
joined  in  the  assault.  The  opportune  arrival  of 
this  division  occupied  the  entire  field  and  en- 
abled me  to  hold  in  reserve  my  rear  brigade,  (Kem- 
per's.) Our  gallant  officers  and  men  were  moved 
forward  in  the  face  of  three  lines  of  infantry  fire, 
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supported  by  batteries  from  both  sides  of  the 
Chickahominy.  The  troops  moving  steadily  on 
under  this  terrible  fire,  drove  the  enemy  from  his 
positions,  one  after  another,  took  his  batteries, 
and  finally  drove  him  into  the  swamps  of  the 
Chickahominy. 

No  battle-field  can  boast  of  more  gallantry  and 
devotion.  The  severest  trials  were  encountered 
by  Wilcox's,  Featherston's,  and  Pry  or' s  brigades. 
These  were  skirmishing  all  day,  and  under  a 
most  annoying  fire  of  artillery  a  great  part  of  the 
time.  They  were  the  first,  too,  to  make  the  assault, 
and  receive  the  terrible  fire  of  infantry  from  the 
enemy's  lines.  The  enemy's  left  was  forced,  and 
his  position  was  thus  partially  turned,  several  of 
his  batteries  and  many  prisoners  and  regimental 
standards  falling  into  our  hands.  As  our  troops 
reached  the  crest,  but  a  moment  before  occupied 
by  the  enemy,  reinforcements  advanced  and 
were  engaged  with  our  troops  for  a  few  moments. 
Soon  discovering,  however,  that  they  must  give 
way,  they  fell  back  in  some  confusion,  leaving 
their  dead  to  mark  their  line  of  battle.  This 
was  the  last  opposition  encountered  by  our 
troops,  further  than  a  show  of  resistance  as  the 
enemy  was  pursued.  The  firing  along  other 
portions  of  the  line  was  continued  until  dark. 

General  Whiting  having  finished  his  work  in 
our  front  with  his  own  division,  asked  for  a  bri- 
gade of  General  Jackson's  command,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  near  me,  and  put  it  in  position  on 
our  left,  where  he  did  other  handsome  work. 
After  driving  the  enemy  from  his  last  position, 
man}^  of  our  men  continued  the  pursuit  beyond, 
in  a  rather  straggling  condition.  The  enemy's 
cavalry,  covering  his  retreat,  seeing  this,  attempt- 
ed a  charge,  but  our  troops  coolly  awaited  their 
approach,  and  drove  them  back  after  delivering  a 
few  rounds  in  their  ranks. 

A  little  after  dark  the  firing  ceased,  and  the 
enemy  left  upon  the  field,  surrendered,  or  strag- 
gled through  the  woods. 

Up  to  the  moment  of  gaining  the  enemy's  po- 
sition our  loss  was  greater  than  his,  but  the  tell- 
ing fire  of  ouj  infantry  upon  his  lines,  as  he  re- 
tired, and  returned  again  to  attack,  thinned 
his  ranks  so  rapidly  that  his  dead  soon  outnum- 
bered ours.  There  was  more  individual  gallant- 
try  displayed  upon  this  field  than  any  I  have 
ever  seen.  Conspicuous  amongst  those  gallant 
officers  and  men,  were  Brigadier-Generals  R.  H. 
Anderson,  Whiting,  Wilcox,  and  Pickett — the 
latter  severely  wounded  ;  Colonels  Jenkins, 
Withers,  severely  wounded ;  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hale,  severely  wounded  ;  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Slaughter,  severely  wounded  ;  and  Major  Mul- 
lins,  severely  wounded.  The  gallant  Colonel 
Woodward,  of  the  Tenth  Alabama  volunteers, 
fell  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  in  the  assault  on 
the  enemy's  position. 

My  personal  staff,  Majors  Sorrel,  Manning, 
Fairfax,  and  Walton,  Captain  Goree  and  Lieuten- 
ant Blackwell,  displayed  great  gallantry,  intelli- 
gence and  activity.  They  have  my  warmest 
thinks,  and  deserve  much  credit  of  the  govern- 
ment 


Major  Haskell,  of  General  D.  R.  Jones's  staff, 
volunteered  his  services  to  me  for  the  day.  Upon 
his  first  field,  his  conduct  would  have  done  credit 
to  any  distinguished  veteran.  After  gallantly 
bearing  the  colors  of  one  of  the  regiments  to  the 
enemy's  breast-works,  and  planting  the  standard 
upon  them,  he  lost  his  right  arm  by  a  cannon-shot. 

The  gallant  Captain  Ochiltree,  of  the  Adjutant- 
General's  department,  volunteered  his  services, 
and  was  very  active  and  energetic  in  the  discharge 
of  duties  assigned  him.  General  Wigfall  and 
Colonel  P.  T.  Moore,  and  W.  Munford  kindly  of- 
fered their  services,  and  were  active  and  useful 
in  transmitting  orders,  etc. 

Early  on  the  following  day,  (Saturday,)  parties 
were  sent  forward  to  find  the  enemy.  It  was 
soon  ascertained  that  he  was  not  in  force  in  my 
front,  and  had  destroyed  the  bridges  across  the 
Chickahominy,  immediately  in  front  of  me.  It 
was  supposed,  however,  that  we  would  be  able 
to  draw  him  from  his  intrenchments,  by  cutting 
his  base.  Whilst  other  portions  of  the  army 
were  occupied  at  this  work,  my  artillery  was 
opened  with  such  long-range  guns  as  I  could  use 
against  the  enemy  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
The  range  was  so  great,  however,  that  we  could 
do  but  little  more  than  annoy  him.  The  fire  of 
one  of  the  batteries  in  front  of  General  D.  R. 
Jones,  however,  made  him  feel  exceedingly  un- 
comfortable. The  effort  to  draw  the  enemy  out 
by  cutting  his  base  was  entirely  unsuccessful ; 
and,  on  Sunday  morning,  it  was  ascertained  that 
he  had  abandoned  his  fortifications,  and  was  ir 
full  retreat  toward  his  gunboats  on  the  James. 
River.  I  was  ordered,  with  my  own  division  and 
that  of  Major-General  A.  P.  Hill,  to  march,  via 
New-Bridges  and  the  Darbytown  road,  to  inter- 
cept his  retreat.  After  a  forced  march,  our  troops 
reached  a  point  that  night  within  easy  striking 
distance  of  the  enemy. 

The  march  was  resumed  on  Monday  morning. 
Soon  after  taking  up  the  line  of  march,  I  was 
joined  by  the  commanding  general.  Our  forces 
came  upon  the  enemy  at  Frazier's  farm,  about 
noon,  when  the  enemy's  skirmishers  were  re- 
ported as  advancing.  Colonel  Jenkins,  com- 
manding the  Second  brigade,  was  directed  to  as- 
certain the  condition  of  the  enemy.  After  draw- 
ing in  his  pickets,  it  was  found  that  he  was  in 
force  and  position,  ready  for  battle.  My  own  di 
vision  was  put  in  position  for  attack  or  defence  at 
once,  and  one  of  Major-General  A.  P.  Hill's  bri- 
gades (Branch's)  ordered  forward,  to  support  my 
right  flank — the  rest  of  Hill's  division  being  left, 
for  the  time,  on  the  road,  to  secure  the  right  or 
move  up  to  support  the  front.  About  this  time 
information  was  received  that  Major-General  Ma- 
gruder  was  in  rear,  in  easy  supporting  distance, 
but  as  information  was  also  received  that  the 
enemy  was  in  force  in  front  of  Major-General 
Holmes,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  order  Magru- 
der's  forces  to  join  Holmes,  about  three  miles  off 
to  our  right.  After  getting  into  position,  artillery 
fire  was  opened  about  three  o'cloock  p.m.,  upon 
the  enemy,  apparently  from  the  Charles  City 
road.     Taking  this  for  Huger's  attack,  and  think- 
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ing  that  his  troops  (rather  fresh)  would  expect 
early  cooperation,  I  ordered  several  batteries 
forward,  hurriedly,  in  order  to  assure  those  troops 
that  we  were  in  position.  The  enemy's  batteries 
returned  the  fire  immediately,  and  with  great 
rapidity.  One  battery  was  found  to  be  so  near 
our  front  line  that  I  ordered  Colonel  Jenkins  to 
silence  it.  The  enemy  was  found  to  be  in  such 
force  there,  however,  that  the  engagement  was 
brought  on  at  once,  four  o'clock.  Troops  were 
thrown  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  attacking  columns.  Owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  that  concert  of  action,  so 
essential  to  complete  success,  could  not  obtain, 
particularly  attacking  such  odds  against  us,  and 
in  position.  The  enemy,  however,  was  driven 
back  slowly  and  steadily,  contesting  the  ground 
inch  by  inch.  He  succeeded  in  getting  some  of 
his  batteries  off  the  field,  and,  by  holding  his 
last  position  till  dark,  in  withdrawing  his  forces, 
under  cover  of  night.  The  troops  sustained 
their  reputation  for  coolness,  courage,  determin- 
ation, and  devotion,  so  well  earned  on  many  hotly 
contested  fields.  Branch's  brigade,  of  Major- 
General  A.  P.  Hill's  division,  did  not  render  the 
prompt  support  to  our  right  which  was  expected, 
and  it  is  believed  that  several  of  our  officers  and 
men  were  taken  prisoners  in  consequence.  The 
other  brigades  of  this  division  were  prompt,  and 
advanced  to  the  attack  with  an  alacrity  worthy 
of  their  gallant  leader.  They  recovered  and  se- 
cured the  captured  batteries,  from  some  of  which 
the  troops  of  my  division  had  been  compelled  to 
retire  for  want  of  prompt  support.  The  odds 
against  us  on  this  field  were  probably  greater  than 
on  any  other. 

Major-General  A.  P.  Hill  deserves  much  credit 
for  the  condition  of  his  new  troops,  and  the 
promptness  and  energy  displayed  in  throwing 
his  forces  forward  at  the  proper  time,  and  to  the 
proper  points.  I  would  also  mention,  as  distin- 
guished among  others  for  gallantry  and  skill, 
Brigadier-Generals  R.  H.  Anderson,  Kemper,  Wil- 
cox, Pryor,  and  Featherston,  (the  latter  severely 
wounded,)  and  Colonels  Jenkins,  Corse,  Strange, 
Patton,  Perry,  severely  wounded ;  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Marye,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Coppens, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Royston,  and  Major  Caldwell, 
the  two  latter  wounded;  Captain  Fields,  com- 
manding Eleventh  Alabama,  Captain  King,  com- 
manding Ninth  Alabama,  both  wounded ;  Cap- 
tain Otey,  commanding  Eleventh  Virginia,  and 
Captain  Kilpatrick,  of  the  Palmetto  Sharp-shoot- 
ers. 

The  country  and  the  service  mourns  the  loss 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  G.  Taylor,  of  the  Sec- 
ond Mississippi  battalion ;  Lieutenant-Colonel 
D.  W.  Baine,  commanding  Fourteenth  Alabama 
regiment;  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  V.  Scott,  com- 
manding Third  Virginia  regiment,  and  Major 
William  Anderson,  of  the  Palmetto  Sharp-shoot- 
ers. These  brave  and  valuable  officers  fell  at  the 
head  of  their  commands,  in  a  desperate  charge 
on  the  enemy's  batteries. 

Majors  Sorrel,  Manning,  Fairfax,  and  Walton, 
Captain  Goree,  and  Lieutenant  Blackwell,  of  my 


personal  staff,  displayed  their  usual  gallantry  and 
alacrity.  After  five  days  of  night  and  day  work, 
they  kept  up  with  undiminished  zeal  and  energy. 
My  volunteer  aid,  General  Wigfall,  remained  with 
me  also,  conspicuous  for  his  courage,  coolness,  and 
intelligence.  Major  Meade  and  Lieutenant  John- 
son, of  the  engineer  corps,  were  assigned  to  duty 
at  my  headquarters,  at  the  beginning  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  were  very  energetic  and  untiring  in 
their  efforts  to  discover  the  various  positions  of 
the  enemy. 

I  desire  to  render  my  thanks  to  the  medical 
staff  of  my  command,  of  which  Surgeon  Cullen 
is  chief,  for  their  humane  and  protracted  efforts 
in  the  care  of  the  wounded.  The  most  untiring 
and  unremitting  attention  was  displayed  by  these 
officers,  both  after  the  actions  of  the  twenty- 
seventh  and  thirtieth,  and  I  refer  to  the  report 
of  Chief-Surgeon  Cullen  for  especial  mention  of 
the  conduct  of  the  subordinates. 

For  the  details  of  the  operations  of  Major- 
General  A.  P.  Hill's  division,  I  respectfully  refer 
to  his  official  report. 

Early  on  the  following  day,  the  troops  of  Ma- 
jor-General Jackson  were  reported  approaching 
the  late  battle-field,  also  Arm  stead's  brigade,  of 
Huger's  division.  The  entire  force  was  concen- 
trated around  this  field  about  ten  o'clock  a.m., 
and  Jackson's  command  advanced,  by  the  com- 
manding general,  on  the  route  of  the  enemy's  re- 
treat. It  was  soon  ascertained  that  the  enemy 
was  in  position  and  great  force  near  Malvern  Hill, 
at  Crew's  farm. 

Major-General  A.  P.  Hill's  and  my  own  divi- 
sion having  been  engaged  the  day  before  were  in 
reserve.  A  little  after  three  o'clock  p.m.,  I  un- 
derstood that  we  would  not  be  able  to  attack  the 
enemy  that  day,  inasmuch  as  his  position  was 
too  strong  to  admit  of  it.  About  five  o'clock, 
however,  I  heard  the  noise  of  battle  and  soon  re- 
ceived a  message  from  Major-General  Magruder, 
calling  for  reinforcements,  and  understood  from 
his  staff-officer  that  the  enemy  was  attacking  his 
position.  I  ordered  the  division  of  Major-Gen- 
eral A.  P.  Hill  to  his  immediate  support  and  put 
my  own  in  position  to  secure  his*  right  flank, 
which  was  the  only  one  that  could  be  at  all  ex- 
posed. One  of  Major-General  A.  P.  Hill's  bri- 
gades became  engaged  about  night  —  no  other 
portion  of  the  two  divisions.  On  Wednesday 
those  two  divisions  were  thrown  forward  again 
to  pursue  the  enemy,  but  after  marching  two 
miles  through  a  very  severe  rain-storm,  they  were 
halted  for  the  night  near  Dr.  Poindexter's  house. 

On  Thursday  morning,  the  pursuit  was  re- 
sumed and  the  command  of  Major-General  Jack- 
son moved  forward,  but  by  a  different  road.  Both 
commands  arrived  near  the  new  position  taken 
by  the  enemy  before  night. 

On  Friday  morning,  1  rode  forward  to  examine 
the  position  of  the  enemy.  He  was  found  to  be 
strongly  posted  under  his  gunboats.  Major- 
General  Jackson  placed  his  command  in  front  of 
the  enemy,  drove  back  the  enemy's  pickets,  and 
made  the  necessary  disposition  of  his  troops. 
Some  complaint  was  made  that  the  troops  were 
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not  in  proper  condition  to  attack  the  enemy  un- 
der his  gunboats.  I  ordered,  therefore,  that  no 
advance  should  be  made  and  wrote  to  request 
that  the  commanding  general  would  ride  forward 
at  his  earliest  convenience.  Brigadier-General 
D.  R.  Jones,  in  command  of  his  own  brigade  and 
that  of  General  Toombs,  reported  to  me  just  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  commanding  general. 
These  brigades  were  put  in  position  on  Jackson's 
left,  and  Major-General  A.  P.  Hill's  division  on 


his  right,  at  Crenshaw's  farm.  After  consulta- 
tion, further  offensive  operations  were  not  deemed 
expedient. 

Some  days  were,  therefore,  occupied  in  collect- 
ing the  arms  and  other  property  thrown  away 
and  abandoned  by  the  enemy,  when  our  forces 
were  withdrawn  to  their  present  positions  near 
Richmond.     Respectfully  submitted, 

James  Longstreet, 
Major-General  Commanding. 


Return  of  the  Killed,  Wounded,  and  Missing  of  Longstreefs  Division,  in  the  action  of  the  27th 
and  30th  June,  1862. 


Brigadier-General. 


J.  L.  Kemper, 

R.  H.  Anderson, 

Geo.  E.  Pickett, 

C.  M.  Wilcox, 

R.  A.  Pryor, [Fifth  brigade, 

W.  S.  Featherston, Sixth  brigade, 


Command. 


Killed. 


Wounded. 


First  brigade, . . . 
Second  brigade,. , 
Third  brigade,. . . 
Fourth  brigade,. 


10 
10 
13 
15 

7 


Grand  total. 


63 


125 
62 
216 
154 
107 


14 
47 
52 
52 
35 
31 


191 
587 
511 
754 
645 
510 


Missing. 


Total. 


19 


700  1  231  1 3,198 


23 


146 
13 
19 
19 
11 
6 


214 


41 
57 
62 
66 
50 
41 


373 
725 

592 
988 
810 
623 


bo 

< 


414 
782 
654 
1,055 
860 
664 


317  4,112  14,429 


GENERAL  JACKSON'S  REPORT  OF  BATTLE  OF  COLD 
HARBOR  AND  OTHER  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Headquarters  Second  Corps,  A.  N.  V.         ) 
February  20, 1863.  f 

Brigadier- General  R.  H.  Chilton,  A.  A.  and  I. 

General : 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  sub- 
mit to  you  a  report  of  the  operations  of  my  corps 
in  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  and  other  engage- 
ments before  Richmond. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  June,  last,  leaving  the 
cavalry  and  Chew's  battery,  under  Brigadier- 
General  Robertson,  near  Harrisonburgh — Whit- 
ing's division,  then  near  Staunton,  and  E well's 
and  Jackson's  near  Weyer's  Cave,  Augusta  Coun- 
ty, Virginia  —  moved  toward  Richmond.  Law- 
ton's  brigade,  subsequently  of  Jackson's  divi- 
sion, being  part  at  Staunton  and  part  near  Wey- 
er's Cave,  moved  with  the  troops  nearest  their 
positions.  Subsequently  Colonel  Munford,  with 
his  cavalry,  marched  in  the  same  direction. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  we  reached  the 
vicinity  of  Ashland,  on  the  Richmond,  Frede- 
ricksburgh,  and  Potomac  Railroad,  about  twelve 
miles  from  Richmond. 

The  division  of  Brigadier-General  Whiting  em- 
braced the  Texas  brigade,  General  Hood;  the 
Third  brigade,  Colonel  Law  commanding,  with 
the  batteries  of  Rielly  and  Balthis.  The  divi- 
sion of  Major-General  Ewell,  the  Fourth  brigade, 
General  Elzey ;  the  Seventh  brigade,  General 
Trimble ;  and  the  Eighth  brigade,  Colonel  L.  G. 
Seymour ;  and  the  Maryland  line,  Colonel  Brad- 
ley T.  Johnson,  with  the  batteries  of  Brocken- 
brough,  Carrington,  and  Courtnay.  Jackson's 
division,  the  First  brigade,  General  Charles  S. 
Winder  ;  the  Second  brigade,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
R.  H.  Cunningham  commanding ;  the  Third  bri- 


gade, Colonel  L.  W.  Fulkerson  commanding; 
and  the  Fourth  brigade,  General  A.  R.  Lawton ; 
with  the  batteries  of  Poague,  Carpenter,  and 
Wooding. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-sixth,  in  pursu- 
ance of  instructions  from  the  commanding  gen- 
eral, I  took  up  the  line  of  march  for  Cold  Harbor, 
Whiting's  division  in  front. 

Pursuing  the  Ashcake  road,  we  crossed  the 
Central  Railroad  about  ten  a.m.  Approaching 
the  Tottopotomy  Creek,  the  Federal  pickets 
crossed  to  the  south  side  of  the  stream,  and  par- 
tially destroyed  the  bridge,  and  by  felling  trees 
across  the  road  further  on,  attempted  to  delay 
our  advance.  After  the  Texas  skirmishers  had 
gallantly  crossed  over  and  Rielly  shelled  the 
woods  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  enemy  from 
it,  in  order  that  we  might  safely  effect  a  lodg- 
ment beyond  the  creek,  Whiting  rapidly  repaired 
the  bridge,  and  the  march  was  resumed.  That 
night  the  three  divisions  bivouacked  near  Hund- 
ley's Corner.  Whilst  there,  some  skirmishing 
took  place  with  detachments  of  the  enemy,  in 
which  Brockenbrough's  battery,  the  First  Mary- 
land, Thirteenth  Virginia,  and  the  Sixth  Louisi- 
ana regiments  participated. 

We  were  now  approaching  the  ground  occupied 
by  that  portion  of  the  grand  army  of  McClellan, 
which  was  posted  north  of  the  Chickahominy. 
His  right  was  then  resting  upon  Mechanicsville, 
from  which  point  his  lines  extended  some  miles 
down  the  river. 

As  our  route,  that  day,  inclined  toward  the 
south,  and  brought  us  in  the  direction  of,  but  to 
the  left  of,  Mechanicsville,  we  distinctly  heard 
the  rapid  and  continued  discharges  of  cannon, 
announcing  the  engagement  of  General  A.  P. 
Hill  with  the  extreme  right  of  the  enemy.    Early 
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the  next  morning,  (twenty-seventh,)  the  three 
divisions  resumed  the  march,  General  Ewell  in 
the  lead. 

After  crossing  Beaver  Dam,  we  halted  to  dis- 
lodge a  force  of  the  enemy,  observed  upon  our 
right,  near  the  intersection  of  the  road  then  oc- 
cupied by  us  with  the  road  leading  from  Mechan- 
icsville  to  Bethesda  Church  ;  but  the  Federals 
observing  the  division  of  General  D.  H.  Hill, 
then  coming  into  view,  and  which  was  advancing 
from  Mechanicsville  toward  the  point  of  intersec- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  seeing  General  Ewell 
moving  down  from  my  command,  they  promptly 
abandoned  their  position  and  fell  back. 

The  enemy  seen  by  us,  as  before  stated,  on  our 
right,  having  fallen  back,  and  the  road  being 
open  for  pressing  further  along  his  rear,  the 
march  was  resumed  toward  Walnut  Grove 
Church,  where  I  again  halted  until  General  A. 
P.  Hill  came  up.  Continuing  to  carry  out  the 
plan  of  the  commanding  general,  I  inclined  to 
the  left,  and  advanced  on  Cold  Harbor,  whilst 
General  A.  P.  Hill  moved  toward  the  same  point 
by  a  different  road  to  the  right. 

The  enemy  having  obstructed  the  road  which 
I  had  taken,  and  adopted  the  additional  precau- 
tion to  delay  my  march  by  defending  the  ob- 
structions with  sharp-shooters,  it  became  neces- 
sary, for  the  purpose  of  saving  time,  to  take  a 
road  still  further  to  the  left.  The  time  consumed 
in  this  delay  threw  me  in  rear  of  General  D.  H. 
Hill,  who  had  moved  by  Bethesda  Church.  Upon 
reaching  and  passing  Cold  Harbor  about  half  a 
mile,  his  division  was  opened  upon  by  a  heavy 
fire  from  a  position  on  his  right,  and  also  from 
artillery  in  his  front.  Soon  after,  General  A.  P. 
Hill  became  engaged,  and  being  unacquainted 
with  the  ground,  and  apprehensive  from  what 
appeared  to  me  to  be  the  respective  positions  of 
the  confederate  and  Federal  forces  engaged,  that 
if  I  then  pressed  forward  our  troops  would  be 
mistaken  for  the  enemy  and  be  fired  into,  and 
hoping  that  General  A.  P.  Hill  and  Longstreet 
would  soon  drive  the  Federals  toward  me,  I  di- 
rected General  D.  H.  Hill  to  move  his  division  to 
the  left  of  the  road,  so  as  to  leave  between  him 
and  the  wood  on  the  right  of  the  road,  an  open 
space,  across  which  I  hoped  the  enemy  would  be 
driven. 

Thus  arranged,  it  was  in  our  power  to  distin- 
guish friend  from  foe  in  case  the  enemy  should 
be  driven  as  expected.  Major-General  Stuart, 
who  had  been  covering  my  left  with  his  cavalry, 
was  also  posted  so  as  to  charge,  should  the  Fed- 
erals attempt  a  retreat  to  the  'Pamunkey  by  Cold 
Harbor. 

But  it  soon  becoming  apparent,  from  the  direc- 
tion and  sound  of  the  firing,  that  General  A.  P. 
Hill  was  hard  pressed,  I  ordered  a  general  ad- 
vance of  my  entire  corps,  which  commenced 
with  General  D.  H.  Hill  upon  my  left,  and  ex- 
tending to  the  right,  through  Ewell' s,  Jackson's, 
and  Whiting's  divisions,  posted  from  left  to  right 
in  the  order  named.  The  Federal  commander 
had  withdrawn  his  troops  from  their  positions 
west  of  the  Powhite — a  small  tributary  of  the 


Chickahominy — and  had  concentrated  them  in 
strong  positions  near  Cold  Harbor,  and  east  of 
that  creek.  The  ground  which  had  been  selected 
to  receive  our  attack,  had  natural  advantages  for 
defence,  and  was  strengthened  by  artificial  works. 
His  forces  were  posted  upon  an  elevated  ridge, 
running  nearly  parallel  to  the  Chickahominy, 
his  right  resting  near  McGee's  house,  and  his  left 
upon  an  abrupt  bluff,  surmounted  by  artillery, 
and  protected  by  a  deep  ravine  and  a  double  line 
of  breastworks  for  infantry.  This  position,  on 
the  ridge,  was  further  favored  on  his  right  by 
points  still  more  elevated,  rising  in  his  rear,  well 
adapted  for  batteries,  from  which  a  destructive 
fire  could  be  maintained  against  an  advancing 
line  over  the  heads  of  his  own  infantry.  In  his 
front  was  a  wood  of*  deep  and  tangled  under- 
growth, through  which  a  sluggish  stream  passed, 
converting  into  swamp  or  marsh  the  adjacent  soil. 
This  natural  obstruction  was  further  increased 
by  felled  timber,  designed  to  retard  the  advance 
of  our  troops,  and  to  keep  them  as  long  as  possi- 
ble exposed  to  fire.  In  advancing  to  the  attack, 
General  D.  H.  Hill  had  to  cross  this  swamp, 
densely  covered  with  tangled  undergrowth  and 
young  timber.  This  caused  some  confusion,  and 
a  separation  of  regiments.  On  the  further  edge 
of  the  swamp  he  encountered  the  enemy.  The 
conflict  was  fierce  and  bloody.  The  Federals 
fell  back  from  the  wood,  under  the  protection  of 
a  fence,  ditch,  and  hill.  Separated  now  from 
them  by  an  open  field,  some  four  hundred  yards 
wide,  he  promptly  determined  to  press  forward. 
Before  doing  so,  however,  it  was  necessary  to 
capture  a  battery  on  his  left>  which  could  enfilade 
his  line  on  its  advance.  To  effect  this,  he  sent 
two  regiments  of  Elzey's  brigade,  which  had  be- 
come separated  from  their  command,  to  go  in 
rear  of  the  battery,  and  ordered  Colonel  Iverson, 
with  the  Twentieth  North-Carolina  and  the  First 
and  Third  North-Carolina  regiments,  to  make  the 
attack  in  front.  The  order  was  promptly  and 
gallantly  obeyed  and  carried  into  execution  by 
Colonel  Iverson,  with  the  Twentieth  North-Car- 
olina. He  was  severely  wounded  in  the  advance. 
The  battery  was  captured  with  severe  loss,  and 
held  for  a  short  time,  sufficiently  long,  however, 
to  enable  the  division  to  move  on  free  from  its 
terrible  fire,  when  it  was  retaken  by  the  enemy. 
Again  pressing  forward,  the  Federals  again  fell 
back,  but  only  to  select  a  position  for  a  more  ob- 
stinate defence,  when,  at  dark,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  our  batteries,  which  had  then  begun  to 
play  with  marked  effect  upon  the  left,  of  the 
other  concurring  events  of  the  field,  and  of  the 
bold  and  dashing  charge  of  General  Hill's  infan- 
try, in  which  the  troops  of  General  C.  S.  Winder 
joined,  the  enemy  yielded  the  field  and  fled  in 
disorder. 

In  the  mean  time,  General  Ewell,  on  General 
D.  H.  Hill's  right,  had  moved  the  Fourth  brigade, 
General  Elzey,  to  the  left  of  the  road,  passing 
from  Gaines's  house  to  McGee's,  and  a  portion  of 
the  Seventh,  General  Trimble,  and  the  Eighth 
brigade,  into  the  wood  on  the  right  of  that  road. 
Having  crossed  the  swamp,  and  commenced  the 
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ascent  of  the  hill,  his  division  became  warmly 
engaged  with  the  enemy.  For  two  hours,  as- 
sailed in  front  and  flank  by  superior  numbers, 
witho  at  reinforcements,  Colonel  Seymour,  then 
commanding,  having  fallen,  the  Eighth  brigade 
was  drawn  from  the  field,  but  the  line  was  still 
held  by  a  portion  of  General  Trimble's.  The 
Fifth  Texas  and  a  part  of  the  Hampton  Legion 
now  came  to  his  support  and  rendered  important 
service  in  holding  the  enemy  in  check  until  the 
arrival  of  General  Lavvton,  of  Jackson's  division, 
enabled  him  to  assume  the  offensive.  Lawton, 
after  aiding  in  clearing  the  front,  wheeled  a  part 
of  his  brigade  to  the  right,  attacked  the  enemy 
in  flank,  and  opened  the  way  for  the  remainder 
of  Trimble's  brigade,  which  advanced  to  the  field 
beyond  the  woods.  General  Ewell's  troops  hav- 
ing now  exhausted  their  own  ammunition,  and 
in  many  cases  such  as  they  could  gather  from 
the  dead  and  wounded,  and  having  been  engaged 
for  more  than  four  hours,  the  most  of  them  with- 
drew from  the  field  about  dusk. 

The  four  brigades  of  Jackson's  division  did  not 
act  together  during  the  engagement,  but  were 
called  to  separate  fields  of  service.     In  pursu- 
ance of  the  order  to  charge  the  enemy's  front, 
the  First  Virginia  brigade,  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral C.  S.  Winder,   moved   forward  through  the 
swamp,  and,  upon  emerging  into  the  open  field, 
its  ranks,  broken  by  the  obstacles  encountered, 
were  re-formed.     Meeting  at  that  point  with  the 
Hampton  Legion,  First  Maryland,  and  Twelfth 
Alabama,    Fifty-second    Virginia,    and    Thirty- 
eighth  Georgia,  they  were  formed  upon  his  line. 
Thus  formed,  they  moved  forward  under  the  lead 
of  that  gallant  officer,  whose  conduct  here  was 
marked  by  the  coolness  and  courage  which  dis- 
tinguished him  on  the  battle-fields  of  the  Valley. 
The  enemy  met  this   advance  with    spirit   and 
firmness.      His  well-directed  artillery  and  heavy 
musketry,  played  with  destructive  effect  upon 
our  advancing  line.     Nothing  daunted  by  the  fall 
of  officers  and  men  thinning  their  ranks  at  every 
step,  these  brave  men  moved  steadily  forward, 
driving  the  enemyfrom  point  to  point,  until  he 
was  finally  driven  from  his  last  position,  some 
three    hundred  yards  beyond  McGee's  house, 
when  night  prevented  further  pursuit. 

In  the  charge  near  McGee's  house,  Colonel  Al- 
len, of  the  Second  Virginia  infantry,  fell,  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment. 

Five  guns,  numerous  small-arms,  and  many 
prisoners,  were  among  the  fruits  of  this  rapid 
and  resistless  advance. 

General  Reynolds  and  an  officer  of  his  staff, 
who  lingered  on  this  side  of  the  river,  after  the 
Federal  troops  had  crossed  over,  were  among  the 
number  of  prisoners.  The  Second  brigade,  by 
request  of  General  Wilcox,  was  removed  to  a 
point  of  woods  about  half  a  mile  from  the  river. 
When  it  reached  there,  the  enemy  had  already 
been  repulsed  at  that  point  by  a  flank  movement 
of  Brigadier-General  R.  H.  Anderson.  The  Third 
brigade  was  sent  to  support  General  Whiting's 
attack  upon  the  enemy's  left,  but  reached  there 
only  in  time  to  witness  the  evidence  of  a  bloody 


triumph,  and  the  guns  of  the  enemy  in  posses- 
sion of  the  gallant  Texas  brigade.     Colonel  S.  V. 
Fulkerson,  commanding   the  brigade,  fell,  mor- 
tally wounded,  shortly  after  his  arrival  on   the 
spot.     General  Lawton,  of  the  Fourth  brigade, 
after  rendering  timely  and  important  support, 
before  described,  to  General  Ewell's  command, 
pressed  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  driving  the  ene- 
my before  him,  and  cooperating  in  that  general 
charge,  late  in  the  evening,  that  closed  the  labors 
of  the   day.      On    my   extreme    right,  General 
Whiting  advanced  his  division  through  the  same 
dense  forest  and  swamp,  emerging  from  the  wood 
into  the  field  near  the  public  road,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  deep  ravine  which  covered  the  ene- 
my's left.     Advancing  thence,  through  a  number 
of  retreating  and  disordered  regiments,  he  came 
within  easy  range  of  the  enemy's  fire,  who,  con- 
cealed in  an  open  wood,  and  protected  by  breast- 
works, poured  a  destructive  fire,  for  a  quarter  of 
a   mile,  into   his   advancing    line,  under  which 
many  brave  officers  and  men  fell.     Dashing  on 
with  unfaltering  step,  in  the  face  of  those  mur- 
derous  discharges   of  canister    and    musketry, 
General  Hood  and  Colonel  Law,  at  the  heads  of 
their  respective   brigades,  rushed  to  the  charge 
with  a  yell.     Moving  down  a  precipitous  ravine, 
leaping  ditch  and  stream,  clambering  up  a  diffi- 
cult ascent,  and  exposed'  to  an   incessant   and 
deadly  fire  from  the  intrenchments,  these  brave 
and   determined  men  pressed   forward,  driving 
the  enemy  from  his  well  selected  and  fortified 
position. 

In  this  charge,  in  which  upward  of  a  thousand 
men  fell,  killed  and  wounded,  before  the  fire  of 
the  enemy,  and  in  which  fourteen  pieces  of  artil- 
lery and  nearly  a  regiment  were  captured,  the 
Fourth  Texas,  under  the  lead  of  General  Hood, 
was  the  first  to  pierce  these  strongholds  and 
seize  the  guns.  Although  swept  from  their  de- 
fences by  this  rapid  and  almost  matchless  display 
of  daring  and  desperate  valor,  the  well-disciplined 
Federals  continued,  in  retreat,  to  fight  with  stub- 
born resistance.  Apprehensive,  from  their  supe- 
rior numbers  and  sullen  obstinacy,  that  the  ene- 
my might  again  rally,  General  Whiting  called 
upon  General  Longstreet  for  reinforcements.  He 
promptly  sent  forward  General  R.  H.  Anderson's 
brigade,  which  came  in  gallant  style  to  his  sup- 
port, and  the  enemy  were  driven  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  plateau. 

The  shouts  of  triumph  which  rose  from  our 
brave  men  as  they,  unaided  by  artillery,  had 
stormed  this  citadel  of  their  strength,  were 
promptly  carried  from  line  to  line,  and  the  tri- 
umphant issue  of  this  assault,  with  the  well-di- 
rected fire  of  the  batteries,  and  successful  charges 
of  Hill  and  Winder  upon  the  enemy's  right,  de- 
termined the  fortunes  of  the  day.  The  Federals, 
routed  at  every  point,  and  aided  by  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  escaped  across  the  Chickahominy. 
During  the  earlier  part  of  the  action  the  artil- 
lery could  not  be  effectively  used.  At  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  it,  Major  Pelham,  of  Stuart's 
horse  artillery,  boldly  dashed  forward  and  open- 
ed on  the  Federal  batteries  posted  on  the  left  of 
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our  infantry.  Reenforced  by  the  guns  of  Brock- 
enbrough,  Carrington,  and  Courtnay,  of  my  com- 
mand, our  artillery  now  numbered  about  thirty 
pieces.  Their  fire  was  well  directed  and  effect- 
ive, and  contributed  to  the  successful  issue  of  the 
engagement. 

On  the  following  day,  twenty-eighth,  General 
Ewell  preceded  by  a  cavalry  force,  advanced  down 
the  north  side  of  the  Ohickahominy  to  Dispatch 
Station,  and  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  railroad 
track. 

On  the  twenty-ninth,  he  moved  his  division  to 
the  vicinity  of  Bottom's  Bridge,  to  prevent  the 
enemy  crossing  at  that  point ;  but,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  was  ordered  to  return  to  cooperate 
with  the  movements  of  the  corps. 

The  twenty-eighth  and  twenty-ninth  were  oc- 
cupied in  disposing  of  the  dead  and  wounded, 
and  repairing  Grapevine  Bridge,  over  the  Ohick- 
ahominy, which  McClellan's  forces  had  used  in 
their  retreat,  and  destroyed  in  their  rear.  Dur- 
ing the  night  of  the  twenty-ninth  we  commenced 
crossing  the  Ohickahominy,  and,  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  arrived  at  Savage  Station,  on  the  Rich- 
mond and  York  River  Railroad,  where  a  summer 
hospital,  remarkable  for  the  extent  and  conveni- 
ence of  its  accommodations,  fell  into  our  possession. 
In  it  were  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  sick 
and  wounded,  besides  some  five  hundred  persons 
having  charge  of  the  patients.  Many  other  evi- 
dences of  the  hurried  and  disordered  flight  of  the 
enemy  were  now  visible  ;  blankets,  clothing,  and 
other  supplies,  had  been  recklessly  abandoned. 
General  D.  H.  Hill,  who  had  the  advance,  gath- 
ered up,  probably,  a  thousand  stragglers,  and  so 
many  small-arms  that  it  became  necessary  to  de- 
tach two  regiments  to  take  charge  of  them,  and 
to  see  to  the  security  of  the  prisoners. 

About  noon  we  reached  White  Oak  Swamp, 
and  here  the  enemy  made  a  determined  effort  to 
retard  our  advance,  and  thereby  to  prevent  an 
immediate  junction  between  General  Longstreet 
and  myself.  We  found  the  bridge  destroyed, 
and  the  ordinary  place  of  crossing  commanded 
by  their  batteries  on  the  opposite  side,  and  all 
approach  to  it  barred  by  detachments  of  sharp- 
shooters concealed  in  a  dense  wood  close  by.  A 
battery  of  twenty-eight  guns  from  Hill's  and 
Whiting's  artillery  was  placed  by  Colonel  S. 
Crutchfield,  in  a  favorable  position  for  driving  off 
or  silencing  the  opposing  artillery. 

About  two  p.m.,  it  opened  suddenly  upon  the 
enemy.  He  fired  a  few  shots  in  reply  and  then 
withdrew  from  that  position,  abandoning  part  of 
his  artillery.  Captain  Wooding  was  immediately 
ordered  near  the  bridge  to  shell  the  sharp-shoot- 
ers from  the  woods,  which  was  accomplished,  and 
Munford's  cavalry  crossed  the  creek,  but  was 
soon  compelled  to  retire.  It  was  soon  seen  that 
the  enemy  occupied  such  a  position  beyond  a 
thick  intervening  wood  on  the  right  of  the  road, 
as  enabled  him  to  command  the  crossing.  Cap- 
tain Wooding's  battery  was  consequently  recall- 
ed, and  our  batteries  turned  in  the  new  direction. 
The  fire  so  opened  on  both  sides  was  kept  up 


until  dark.     We  bivouacked  that  night  near  the 
swamp. 

A  heavy  cannonading  in  front  announced  the 
engagement  of  General  Longstreet  at  Frazier's 
Farm,  and  made  me  eager  to  press  forward ;  but 
the  marshy  character  of  the  soil,  the  destruction 
of  the  bridge  over  the  marsh  and  creek,  and  the 
strong  position  of  the  enemy  for  defending  the 
passage,  prevented  my  advancing  until  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  During  the  night  the  Federals 
retired ;  the  bridge  was  rapidly  repaired  by 
Whiting's  division,  which  soon  after  crossed  over 
and  continued  the  pursuit,  in  which  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  remainder  of  my  corps.  At  White 
Oak,  we  captured  a  portion  of  the  enemy's  artil- 
lery, and  also  found  another  hospital  with  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  sick  and  wounded,  which 
fell  into  our  hands. 

Upon  reaching  Frazier's  Farm,  I  found  General 
Longstreet's  advance  near  the  road.  The  com- 
manding general  soon  after  arrived,  and,  in  pur- 
suance of  his  instructions,  I  continued  to  press 
forward.  The  head  of  my  advancing  column 
was  soon  fired  upon  by  the  enemy,  who,  never- 
theless, continued  to  fall  back  until  he  reached 
Malvern  Hill,  which  strong  position  he  held  in 
force.  General  Whiting  was  directed  to  move 
to  the  left  and  take  position  on  the  Poindexter 
Farm,  General  D.  H.  Hill  to  take  position  fur- 
ther to  the  right,  Taylor's  brigade,  of  General 
Ewell's  division,  to  move  forward  between  the 
divisions  of  Hill  and  Whiting,  the  remainder  of 
Ewell's  division  to  remain  in  rear  of  the  first 
line.  Jackson's  division  was  halted  near  Willis's 
Church,  in  the  wood,  and  held  in  reserve. 

General  D.  H.  Hill  pursued  the  route  indicated, 
crossing  an  open  field  and  creek.  His  troops 
were  then  brought  in  full  range  of  the  enemy's 
artillery  and  suffered  severely.  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Anderson  was  wounded  and  carried  irom 
the  field.  The  division  was  halted  under  the 
cover  of  a  wood,  which  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  a  more  particular  examination  of  the  ground 
in  front.  The  enemy,  in  large  force,  were  found 
strongly  posted  on  a  commanding  hill,  all  the  . 
approaches  to  which,  in  the  direction  of  my  posi- 
tion, could  be  swept  by  his  artillery,  and  were 
guarded  by  infantry.  The  nearest  batteries  could 
only  be  approached  by  traversing  an  open  space 
of  three  or  four  hundred  yards,  exposed  to  the 
murderous  fire  of  artillery  and  infantry.  The 
commanding  general  had  issued  an  order  that,  at 
a  given  signal,  there  should  be  a  general  advance 
of  the  whole  line.  General  D.  H.  Hill,  hearing 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  signal,  with  great  gal- 
lantry pressed  forward  and  engaged  the  enemy. 
Not  supported  by  a  general  advance,  as  he  had 
anticipated,  he  soon  saw  it  was  impossible,  with- 
out support,  to  sustain  himself  long  against  such 
overwhelming  numbers.  He  accordingly  sent  to 
me  for  reenfor cements.  I  ordered  that  portion 
of  General  Ewell's  division  held  in  reserve,  and 
Jackson's  division,  to  his  relief;  but,  from  the 
darkness  of  the  night  and  the  obstructions  caused 
by  the  swamp  and  undergrowth  through  which 
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they  had  to  march,  none  reached  him  in  time  to 
afford  him  the  desired  support. 

General  Hill,  after  suffering  a  heavy  loss,  and 
inflicting  a  severe  one  upon  the  enemy,  withdrew 
from  the  open  field.  In  the  mean  time  the  reen- 
forcements  ordered,  after  struggling  with  the  dif- 
ficulties of  their  route,  and  exposed  to  the  shell- 
ing of  the  enemy,  which  was  continued  until  about 
ten  o'clock  at  night,  came  up  too  late  to  partici- 
pate in  the  engagement  that  evening.  On  my 
left,  General  Whiting  moved  his  division,  as  di- 
rected, to  a  field  on  the  Poindexter  farm. 

Batteries  were  ordered  up.  The  position  of 
the  enemy,  as  already  shown,  naturally  command- 
ing, was  materially  strengthened  by  the  judicious 
distribution  of  his  artillery.  The  first  battery 
placed  in  position,  finding  itself  exposed  to  the 
superior  cross-fire  of  the  enemy,  was  compelled 
to  retire,  with  loss.  Balthis's,  Poague's,  and  Car- 
penter's batteries  held  their  positions  and  fought 
well.  The  position  occupied  by  the  artillery  ren- 
dering infantry  support  necessary,  AVhiting  formed 
his  line  accordingly,  and,  supported  by  Trimble's 
brigade  on  his  left,  and  by  the  third  brigade  of 
Jackson's  division  as  a  reserve,  was  directed  to 
remain  there  until  further  orders.  Some  of  these 
batteries  were  well  served,  and  effectually  drove 
back,  at  one  time,  an  advance  of  the  enemy  upon 
my  centre.  Toward  night  Whiting  received  orders 
to  send  General  Trimble's  brigade  to  the  support 
of  General  D.  H.  Hill,  on  the  right,  which  order 
was  promptly  executed ;  but  the  brigade  did  not 
reach  its  destination  until  after  Hill  had  with- 
drawn his  division  to  the  woods.  Our  troops 
slept  in  front  of  the  Federal  army  during  the 
night,  expecting  a  renewal  of  the  action.  But, 
early  the  next  morning,  the  enemy  had  with- 
drawn from  the  field,  abandoning  his  dead,  and 
leaving  behind  some  artillery  and  a  number  of 
small  arms. 

I  herewith  forward  to  you  official  reports  of  the 
casualties  of  this  corps,  from  which  it  will  be  seen, 
as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  that,  in  the 
battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 
June,  there  were  five  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
killed,  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventv-one 
wounded,  and  twenty-four  missing ;  and  ai  the  en- 
gagement at  Malvern  Hill,  on  the  fourth  of  July, 
three  hundred  and  seventy-seven  killed,  on^  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  forty-six  wounded,  and 
thirty-nine  missing.  I  regret  that  I  have  not  before 
me  the  data  by  which  to  ascertain,  with  absolute 
precision,  the  losses  sustained  respectively  at  Cold 
Harbor  and  Malvern  Hill,  or  of  distinguishing, 
throughout  the  entire  corps,  the  number  of  offi- 
cers killed  and  wounded  from  the  enlisted  men. 
But  Brigadier-Generals  Garland  and  Anderson, 
both  since  killed,  having  omitted  in  their  reports 
to  state  the  separate  losses  of  their  brigades  in 
these  two  actions,  and  Brigadier-Generals  Rodes, 
Colquitt,  and  Ripley  having  omitted  to  classify 
their  losses  as  between  officers  and  men,  I  have, 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  two  first-named  brigades, 
apportioned  the  aggregate  of  the  reported  losses 
between  Cold  Harbor  and  Malvern  Hill  accord- 
ing to  a  probable  estimate  of  the  fact,  and  omit- 


ted any  statements  of  the  loss  of  officers  as  dis- 
tinguished from  men  in  that  division.  In  the 
three  remaining  divisions — Ewell's,  Whiting's, 
and  Jackson's  —  the  returns  show  a  loss  at  Cold 
Harbor  of  thirty  officers  killed,  and  ninety-nine 
wounded ;  of  enlisted  men,  three  hundred  and  five 
killed,  and  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty 
wounded ;  and  at  Malvern  Hill,  three  officers 
killed,  and  nineteen  wounded.  The  principal  loss 
sustained  by  my  command  at  Malvern  Hill  fell 
upon  the  division  of  Major-General  D.  H.  Hill. 

On  the  second  of  July,  by  order  of  the  command- 
ing General,  my  corps  (with  the  exception  of 
Maior-General  D.  H.  Hill's  division,  which  re- 
mained near  Malvern  Hill)  was  moved  in  the 
direction  of  Harrison's  Landing,  to  which  point 
the  Federals  had  retreated,  under  the  shelter  of 
their  gunboats  in  the  James  River.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  third,  my  command  arrived  near  the 
landing  and  drove  in  the  enemy's  skirmishers, 
and  continued  in  front  of  the  enemy  until  the 
eighth,  when  I  was  directed  to  withdraw  my 
troops  and  march  to  the  vicinity  of  Richmond. 

For  further  information  respecting  the  engage- 
ments and  officers  who  were  distinguished  in 
them,  I  respectfully  call  attention  to  the  accom- 
panying reports  of  division  and  other  command- 
ers. The  conduct  of  officers  and  men  was  worthy 
of  the  great  cause  for  which  they  were  contending. 

The  wounded  received  the  special  attention  of 
my  medical  director,  Dr.  Hunter  McGuire. 

For  the  efficiency  with  which  the  members  of 
my  staff  discharged  their  duties,  I  take  pleasure 
in  mentioning  Colonel  L.  Crutchfield,  Chief  of 
Artillery  ;  Colonel  A.  Smead,  Inspector-General ; 
Major  R.  L.  Dabney,  Assistant  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral ;  Captain  A.  S.  Pendleton,  Assistant  Adju- 
tant-General ;  Captain  J.  R.  Boswell,  Chief  En- 
gineer;  Lieutenant  H.  K.  Douglass,  Assistant 
Inspector-General. 

Colonel  A.  R.  Boteler  and  Colonel  William  L. 
Jackson,  Volunteer  Aids,  and  Major  Jasper  L. 
Whiting,  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  who  was 
temporarily  on  my  staff,  rendered  valuable  ser- 
vices. 

The  Ordnance  department  received  the  special 
attention  of  Major  G.  H.  Brier.  The  Quarter- 
master and  Commissary  departments  were  well 
managed  by  their  respective  chiefs,  Major  J.  A. 
Harman  and  Major  W.  J.  Hawks. 

Undying  gratitude  is  due  to  God  for  this  great 
victory,  by  which  despondency  increased  in  the 
North,  hope  brightened  in  the  South,  and  the 
capital  of  Virginia  and  of  the  confederacy  was- 
saved. 

I  am,  General,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant,  T.  J.  Jackson, 

Lieutenant-General. 

OPERATIONS  AROUND  RICHMOND. 
GENERAL  EWELL'S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Third  Division,  ) 
Near  Somerset,  Va.,  August  4,  1802.  \ 

Captain  A.    S.   Pendleton,  Assistant  Adjutant 
General,  Valley  District : 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the.fol- 
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lowing  report  of  the  movement  of  my  division 
in  the  recent  operations  before  Richmond : 

The  march  from  Ashland,  and  the  movements 
preliminary  to  the  fight  at  Gaines's  Mill,  were  all 
made  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Major- 
General  commanding.  I  need  only  mention  that 
in  the  skirmish  at  Hundley  Corner,  Thursday 
evening,  the  First  Maryland  and  Thirteenth  Vir- 
ginia, and  in  that  on  the  next  day,  the  Thirteenth 
Virginia  and  Sixth  Louisiana,  were  the  regiments 
engaged. 

On  Friday,  having  formed  line  along  the  edge 
of  a  wood,  I  was  ordered  to  throw  skirmishers 
across  a  field  on  my  right,  into  a  wood,  some  four 
hundred  yards  distant,  in  which  the  enemy  were 
understood  to  be  posted,  and  to  follow  them  with 
my  main  body.  The  skirmishers  passed  through 
the  woods  without  becoming  engaged ;  but  before 
the  division  reached  it,  orders  came  to  turn  more 
to  the  left,  as  heavy  firing  was  heard  in  that  di- 
rection. Before  arriving  at  the  field  of  battle,  I 
was  met  by  Colonel  Taylor,  of  General  Lee's  staff, 
sent  to  bring  up  reinforcements,  and  received  di- 
rections for  the  march  of  my  division.  On  near- 
ing  the  battle-ground,  I  ordered  the  Fourth  bri- 
gade, General  Elzey,  into  the  woods,  on  the  left 
of  the  road,  passing  from  Gaines's  house  to  Mc- 
Gees's ;  and  as  my  other  two  brigades  were  not 
up  yet,  I  took  advantage  of  the  interval  to  report 
to  General  Lee,  who  ordered  me  to  hurry  up  my 
division  as  rapidly  as  possible,  indicating  where 
it  was  to  take  part  in  action.  I  accordingly  or- 
dered the  Seventh  brigade,  General  Trimble,  and 
the  Eighth  brigade,  Colonel  Seymour,  in  the 
woods  on  the  right  of  the  road,  and,  by  General 
Lee's  directions,  sent  back  Captain  G.  C.  Brown, 
A.  A.  G.,  to  bring  up  the  divisions  of  Generals 
Jackson  and  Whiting,  and  Lawton's  brigade. 
Having  crossed  the  branch,  and  commenced  the 
ascent  of  the  hill,  my  division  soon  became  warmly 
engaged  with  the  enemy.  The  density  of  the  woods 
and  the  nature  of  the  ground  were  such  as  to  pre- 
vent any  extended  view ;  and  this  fact,  together 
with  the  importance  of  holding  the  position  oc- 
cupied by  the  Louisiana  brigade,  and  that  portion 
of  Trimble's  which  was  on  my  left,  now  severely 
pressed  by  the  enemy,  made  it  necessary  to  con- 
fine my  exertions  mainly  to  that  locality.  These 
troops  were  attacked  in  front  and  flank  by  supe- 
rior numbers,  and  were  for  hours  without  rein- 
forcements. The  Louisiana  brigade  having  sus- 
tained a  very  severe  loss  in  field  officers,  besides 
suffering  in  rank  and  file,  was  driven  off  the  field: 
but  the  line  was  held  by  part  of  Trimble's  bri- 
gade, consisting  of  a  portion  of  the  Fifteenth 
Alabama  regiment,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Trentler,  Colonel  Cantey,  with  the  balance,  hav- 
ing accidentally  become  separated  from  the  regi- 
ment, and  the  Twenty-first  Georgia  regiment, 
under  Major  Hooper.  I  cannot  speak  too  highly 
of  the  conduct  of  these  troops,  which  were  im- 
mediately  under  my  observation.  They  were 
opposed  to  constantly  renewed  forces  of  the  en- 
emy, and  held  their  ground  against  vastly  supe- 
rior numbers,  advantageously  posted,  after  the 
troops  immediately  to  their  right  had  fallen  back, 


gaining  ground  slowly  against  large  odds.  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Trentler,  of  the  Fifteenth  Ala- 
bama, displayed  the  most  indomitable  bravery, 
encouraging  and  keeping  his  men  in  place,  when, 
in  many  instances,  their  ammunition  was  ex- 
hausted, and  their  pieces  had  become  too  hot  to 
load,  and  at  a  time  when  there  were  no  troops  in 
supporting  distance,  and  the  abandonment  of  his 
position  might  have  been  attended  with  disastrous 
results.  I  was  also  particularly  struck  by  the 
gallantry  of  private  Frank  Champier,  company 
F,  Fifteenth  Alabama,  who,  on  horseback,  was 
very  conspicuous  in  rallying  and  encouraging  the 
troops  —  those  he  was  ordering  taking  him  for 
an  officer  of  rank.  Amongst  the  many  officers 
who  attracted  attention  by  their  gallant  bearing, 
I  would  enumerate  Major  Lawthen ;  Captain  Tra- 
gan,  of  company  B  ;  Second  Lieutenant  Bruer, 
company  G  ;  Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  Bethune, 
company  K  —  First  Alabama  regiment.  General 
Trimble  also  furnishes  the  names  of  the  follow- 
ing officers  as  having  shown  conspicuous  bravery. 
Major  T.  W.  Hooper,  wounded;  Captain  J.  B. 
Akridge,  company  K ;  Captain  James  C.  Nisbet, 
company  H  ;  First  Lieutenant  W.  J.  Warren, 
company  I ;  First  Lieutenant  M.  T.  Castleberry, 
company  C ;  Second  Lieutenant  J.  W.  Patrick, 
company  K,  Twenty-first  Georgia  regiment ;  and 
Captains  P.  V.  Guery,  company  C,  Fifteenth  Ala- 
bama ;  and  James  W.  Brown,  company  A,  Six- 
teenth Mississippi,  who  were  shot  dead  while 
leading  their  companies  in  a  charge.  During  the 
late  campaign  in  the  Valley,  Captain  Brown's 
company  was  detached  as  scouts,  and  he  rendered 
very  effective  service  in  this  capacity,  giving  much 
valuable  information,  and  proving  himself  a  most 
capable  and  brave  officer. 

Captain  Cantey,  Fifteenth  Alabama  regiment, 
accidentally  separated  from  his  regiment  in.  the 
confusion,  succeeded,  with  the  assistance  of  Cap- 
tain G.  C.  Brown,  A.  A.  G.,  just  returned  from 
carrying  orders,  in  rallying  a  number  of  fugitives, 
whom  he  led  again  into  action.  The  Fifth  Texas 
regiment,  of  Hood's  brigade,  and  a  portion  of  the 
Hampton  legion,  first  came  to  my  assistance,  and 
rendered  valuable  service  in  keeping  back  the  en- 
emy until  the  arrival  of  General  Lawton  enabled 
our  forces  to  take  the  initiative.  General  Lawton, 
after  assisting  in  clearing  the  front,  wheeled  part 
of  his  brigade  to  the  right,  attacking  the  enemy 
in  flank  ;  thus  opening  the  way  to  the  remainder 
of  General  Trimble's  brigade,  which  was  on  my 
right,  and  which  advanced  to  the  field  beyond  the 
woods.  The  small  body  of  troops  with  me  had 
held  their  ground  for  two  hours  or  more,  alone, 
when  the  reinforcements  already  mentioned  came 
up,  and  they,  having  exhausted  all  their  own  am- 
munition, and  in  many  cases  that  of  the  dead  and 
wrounded,  and  having  been  closely  engaged  for 
more  than  four  hours,  the  most  of  them  were 
withdrawn  from  the  field  about  dusk.  I  remained 
on  the  field  myself  until  after  dark,  in  order  that 
the  troops  which  came  up  later  in  the  day  might 
profit  by  what  I.  had  learned  of  the  ground, 
and  the  position  of  the  enemy.  I  found  the 
Thirteenth  Georgia  regiment,  Colonel  Douglas, 
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temporarily  separated  from  the  rest  of  Lawton's 
brigade  on  its  left,  but  instead  of  waiting  for  or- 
ders, gallantly  and  successfully  advanced  against 
the  enemy,  though  he  was  strongly  posted,  until 
assurances  that  those  in  front  were  friends,  caused 
doubts  in  the  minds  of  the  men,  and  made  it  ad- 
visable to  halt  there  under  cover  until  the  move- 
ments of  the  Fifth  Texas  and  the  balance  of 
Lawton's  brigade  were  certain  to  dislodge  the 
enemy. 

On  Saturday,  under  orders  from  General  Jack- 
son, I  advanced,  preceded  by  a  cavalry  force, 
down  the  north  bank  of  the  Chickahominy,  to 
Dispatch  Station,  and  destroyed  a  portion  of  the 
railroad  track.  The  station  and  stores  had  un- 
fortunately been  burned  by  the  cavalry  advance 
guard  before  my  arrival. 

About  noon,  on  Sunday,  I  was  ordered  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  crossing  Bottom's 
Bridge,  and  took  position  accordingly  until 
six  p.  M.,  when  I  received  orders  to  return  to 
Grapevine  Bridge,  and  follow  General  Jackson's 
division. 

Tuesday  morning,  on  the  march,  I  was  joined 
by  General  Early,  (ordered  to  my  division,)  who 
took  command  of  the  fourth  brigade,  General 
Elzey  having  been  dangerously  wounded  at  Cold 
Harbor.  At  this  time,  General  Early  was  so  dis- 
abled from  the  effects  of  a  wound  received  at 
Williamsburg,  as  to  be  unable  to  mount  his  horse 
without  assistance. 

At  Malvern  Hill,  my  division  was  in  reserve, 
General  Trimble  being  posted  in  rear  of  General 
Whiting's  left,  Colonel  Stafford,  with  the  Louisi- 
ana brigade,  on  the  right  of  General  Whiting's 
line,  and  General  Early  in  rear  of  Colonel  Staf- 
ford.   About  dark,  General  Early  was  ordered  to 


the  right  to  support  General  D.  H.  Hill,  and  was 
exposed  on  his  march,  and  on  his  arrival,  to  a 
heavy  artillery  fire.  When  morning  came,  his 
troops  were  the  only  ones  on  that  part  of  the 
field.  Colonel  Stafford's  brigade  was  detached 
from  my  command,  and  consequently  I  can  give 
no  account  of  his  movements.  I  refer  you  to 
his  report,  herewith  forwarded. 

At  Westover,  on  Friday  following,  my  division 
was  placed  in  front,  and  advanced  until  our 
skirmishers  became  engaged  with  those  of  the 
enemy,  when  we  were  ordered  to  halt. 

I  enclose  the  reports  of  Generals  Early  and 
Trimble,  Colonel  Walker,  and  Colonel  Stafford. 
General  Trimble  furnishes  the  diagram.  On  a 
comparison  of  his  report  with  mine,  some  dis- 
crepancies will  be  observed,  which  can  in  part  be 
accounted  for  by  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  con- 
fusion of  describing  movements  over  ground  not 
examined  by  us  together.  The  report  of  Colonel 
Bradley  T.  Johnson,  commanding  Maryland  line, 
is  also  appended,  as  are  detailed  lists  of  the 
killed  and  wounded,  showing  an  aggregate  loss 
of  nine  hundred  and  eighty-seven. 

My  staff  at  Gaines's  Mill  or  Cold  Harbor  con- 
sisted of  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  M.  Jones,  Adju- 
tant-General's Department ;  Acting  Inspector- 
General  Major  James  Barbour,  and  Captain  G.  C. 
Brown,  A.  A.  General's  Department,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Hugh  M.  Nelson,  A.  D.  C.,  who  was 
slightly  wounded.  At  Malvern  Hill,  the  same, 
with  the  addition  of  Lieutenant  T.  T.  Turner, 
A.  D.  C.  Major  B.  M.  Greene,  division  C.  S.,  was 
also  with  me  on  the  field  on  both  occasions. 
Respectfully, 

R.  S.  Ewell, 

Brigadier-General. 


List  of  Killed,  Wounded,  and  Missing,  in  the  Third  Division  Army  Valley  District,  in  the  Battles 
of  Cold  Harbor,  (Gaines's  Mill,)  June  27,  and  Malvern  Hill,  July  1,  1862. 

FOURTH    BRIGADE,    BRIGADIER-GENERAL    A.    ELZEY. 

BATTLE  OF  COLD  HARBOR,  (GAINES'S  MILL,)  JUNE  27. 


Command. 
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BATTLE  OF  MALVERN  HILL,  JULY  1,  1862. 
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Ztstf  of  Killed,  Wounded,  and  Missing,  in  the  Eighth  Brigade,  Third  Division,  Army  Valley  District, 
in  the  Battles  of  Cold  Harbdr,  {Gaines's  Mill,)  Friday,  June  27,  and  Malvern  Hill,  July  1, 1862. 

EIGHTH  BRIGADE,  COLONEL  J.  E.  SEYMOUR  COMMANDING. 
BATTLE  OF  COLD   HARBOR. 
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BATTLE  OF  MALVERN  HILL. 
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TOTAL  IN  BOTII  ENGAGEMENTS. 
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Zis£  o/*  Killed,  Wounded,  and  Missing  in  the  Seventh  Brigade,  Third  Division,  Army  Valley 
District,  in  the  Battles  before  Richmond,  June  27,  and  July  1,  1862. 

SEVENTH  BRIGADE,  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  J.  R.  TRIMBLE. 
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List  of  Killed,  Wounded,  and  Missing,  Maryland  Linerin  the  Battles  of  June  27,  and 

July  1,  1862. 
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Oeneral  R.  S.  Ewell  commanding,  in  the  Actions  near  Richmond,  June  27  to  July  1,  1862. 
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G.  CAMPBELL  BROWN, 

A.  A.  General. 
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GENERAL  HUGER'S    REPORT. 

Headquarters  of  Division, 
Falling  Creek,  Chesterfield  Coun 

July  21,  18" 


NTY,  [ 
562.      > 


General  JR.  E.  Lee,  commanding  Army  North- 
ern Virginia : 

General  :  I  submit,  herewith,  the  reports  of 
different  commanders  in  this  division,  showing 
the  part  taken  by  the  troops  under  their  com- 
mand, in  the  battles  near  Richmond,  between 
the  twenty-fifth  of  June  and  the  first  of  July,  1862 : 
Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines, 
my  division  was  posted  in  the  advance,  opposite 
that  position  of  the  enemy  from  which  our  troops 
retired  on  the  morning  of  June  second.  Our  line 
extended  from  the  York  liiver  Railroad  across  the 
Williamsburg  road,  to  and  beyond  the  Charles 
City  road.  Major  General  Longstreet,  com- 
manding right  wing,  furnished  additional  brigades 
to  assist  in  performing  the  arduous  picket  duty, 
and  placed  all  the  troops  of  his  command  at  my 
disposal,  for  supports  in  case  of  need.  I  contin- 
ually pushed  the  pickets  up  to  the  enemy's  works, 
and  offered  them  battle  daily,  always  shooting 
or  capturing  every  individual  we  could.  The 
enemy  made  no  advance  upon  us,  and  seemed  to 
be  occupied  in  strengthening  and  enlarging  his 
fortifications,  and  clearing  away  the  woods  near 
them,  until  the  eighteenth  June,  when  he  advanced 
and  drove  in  some  of  our  pickets.  The  Fifty- 
third  Virginia  regiment,  on  picket  duty  that  day, 
were  driven  in  on  part  of  the  line.  Colonel 
Wright  came  to  their  assistance,  with  his  regi- 
ment, the  Third  Georgia,  and  drove  the  enemy 
back.  In  the  course  of  the  next  day  or  two,  we 
found  and  buried  twenty-nine  bodies  of  the  ene- 
my, who  were  killed  in  this  skirmish,  eleven  pris- 
oners also  being  captured,  from  which  we  may 
suppose  their  loss  was  severe.  The  Fifty-third 
Virginia  had  seven  wounded.  The  Third  Geor- 
gia had  five  killed  and  two  wounded.  I  consider 
that  the  enemy  was  severely  punished  for  their 
attempt. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  the 
brigade  of  Brigadier  General  Ransom  (six  regiments 
of  North  Carolina  troops)  joined  me,  by  your  or- 
der, and  were  placed  in  rear  of  our  line,  as  a 
support.  The  picket  line,  which  extended  through 
the  woods  close  up  to  the  enemy's  works,  con- 
sisted of  the  Fourth  Georgia  regiment,  Colonel 
Doles,  on  the  right  of  the  Williamsburg  road, 
and  the  Ninth  Virginia  regiment,  Fifth  Virginia 
battalion,  and  Fifty-third  Virginia  regiment,  of 
General  Armistead's  brigade,  between  the  Wil- 
liamsburg road  and  the  railroad.  At  daylight 
the  enemy  made  a  severe  attack  on  our  picket 
line,  which  was  reenforced  by  Generals  Armistead 
and  Wright,  bringing  up  their  regiments  from 
our  intrenchments,  and  by  the  regiments  of  Gen- 
eral Ransom's  brigade,  which  had  just  arrived, 
and  were  promptly  brought  up  by  him  as  sup- 
ports. One  of  the  latter  regiments,  the  Twenty- 
third  North  Carolina,  Colonel  Rutledge,  was 
pushed  to  the  left  of  the  Williamsburg  road,  where 
the  enemy  had  advanced,  and  drove  them  back 
in  gallant  style,  holding  our  original  line  of  pick- 


ets. General  Armistead's  troops,  pushing  back 
the  enemy,  resumed  our  line  of  pickets  from  Col- 
onel Rutledge's  left  to  the  railroad.  General 
Wright  brought  forward  the  First  Louisiana 
regiment  and  the  Twenty-second  Georgia  to  the 
support  of  the  Fourth  Georgia,  and  drove  the 
enemy  back  ;  in  doing  which,  our  loss  was  consid- 
erable, especially  in  the  First  Louisiana  regiment, 
as  shown  by  the  list  of  casualties  herewith  ap- 
pended. Our  pickets  were  relieved  by  regiments 
of  General  Ransom's  brigade  ;  and  most  of  them, 
composed  of  new  troops,  behaved  with  great 
steadiness  and  coolness  in  this  their  first  conflict 
with  the  enemy.  Late  in  the  evening  we  pushed 
the  enemy  on  our  right  to  recover  the  ground 
lost  in  the  morning.  This  was  accomplished  by 
the  Fourth  Georgia  regiment,  supported  by  Col- 
onel Hill's  regiment,  of  Ransom's  brigade,  (For- 
ty-eighth North  Carolina.)  Brigadier-General 
Mahone  had  sent  Captain  Grimes's  battery  to  a 
position  near  French's  house,  and  it  was  well 
served  against  the  enemy.  He  also  moved  a 
portion  of  his  brigade  so  as  to  protect  the  right 
of  General  Wright's  line.  The  Forty-ninth  Vir- 
ginia, Colonel  William  Smith,  supported  by  the 
Forty-first  Virginia,  was  so  placed  as  to  flank  the 
enemy  on  their  left  as  they  advanced  on  Colonel 
Hill.  Their  fire  assisted  greatly  in  repulsing  the 
enemy.  I  enclose  the  reports  of  Generals  Ma- 
hone and  Wright.  General  Armistead's  whole 
force  was  engaged  on  our  left,  and  by  evening 
they  had  fully  recovered  our  original  picket  line. 
General  Wright  reports  the  handsome  manner  in 
which  a  portion  of  Captain  Frank  Huger's  bat- 
tery drove  off  the  pieces  the  enemy  had  advanced 
down  the  Williamsburg  road,  and  with  which  he 
kept  up  a  fire  on  our  whole  line  until  driven  off 
by  our  guns,  which  were  afterward  advanced  to 
the  position  held  by  the  enemy,  and  fired  into  his 
camps.  The  brigade  of  Brigadier-General  Walker 
reported  to  me  on  the  twenty-sixth,  and  was  held  in 
reserve  as  a  support,  but  was  next  morning,  by 
your  instructions,  sent  elsewhere.  The  troops  which 
were  in  my  rear  all  moved  off  during  the  night 
of  the  twenty-fifth  or  morning  of  the  twenty-sixth, 
to  commence  that  series  of  brilliant  actions,  which 
began  on  the  enemy's  right.  My  division  alone 
remained  between  the  enemy  and  Richmond  on 
this  approach.  During  the  twenty- sixth  and 
twenty-seventh  and  twenty-eighth  of  June  we 
pushed  forward  our  scouts,  and  advanced  up  to 
the  abatis  around  the  enemy's  works,  but  found 
.them  in  force;  and  similar  reconnoissances,  made 
by  Generals  Magruder  and  McLaws,  with  whom 
I  was  in  communication,  indicated  that  the  force 
in  our  front  was  not  reduced  by  the  operations 
taking  place  on  our  left.  On  Saturday,  June 
twenty-eighth,  the  enemy  kept  quiet,  and  we  sus- 
pected they  were  retiring.  The  pickets  heard 
wagons  moving  off  during  that  night.  I  ordered 
the  pickets  to  advance  and  push  scouts  up  at 
daylight  Sunday  morning  to  give  information. 
Sunday,  June  twenty-ninth,  no  report  coming 
from  them,  after  sunrise  I  rode  forward  to  the 
advanced  pickets,  and  met  Colonel  Doles,  of  the 
Fourth  Georgia,  who  had  just  come  to  the  con- 
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elusion  that  the  enemy  had  left,  and  a  white  flag 
was  shown  from  the  works.  With  a  company  of 
the  Fourth  Georgia  regiment  I  rode  forward 
with  one  aid-de-camp  (Lieutenant  Sloan)  and  en- 
tered the  works.  A  few  men,  who  represented 
themselves  left  as  hospital  attendants,  were  the 
only  persons  there.  The  tents  were  left  standing, 
cut,  and  I  was  informed  a  surgeon  was  left  with  the 
sick.  I  rode  on  and  found  him,  and  read  his  or- 
der, and  directed  him  to  remain  with  the  sick, 
and  he  would  not  be  considered  a  prisoner  of 
war.  By  this  time  all  the  regiments  on  picket 
duty  had  marched  up  to  the  works.  I  rode  along 
the  lines,  announced  to  them  the  enemy  had  left, 
and  we  were  ordered  to  follow  them  down  the 
Charles  City  road. 

General  Wright  had  joined  me,  and  he  and  the 
other  Brigadiers  were  ordered  to  get  ready  to 
march  at  once,  and  move  over  to  the  Charles  City 
road.  General  Mahone,  who  was  on  that  road,  was 
ordered  to  move  down  it,  General  Armistead  to 
follow  him,  Generals  Wright  and  Ransom  to  follow. 

Soon  after  Generals  Wright  and  Ransom  got 
their  brigades  in  motion,  a  message  was  received 
from  General  Magruder,  at  Fair  Oak  Station, 
that  the  enemy  were  advancing  on  him  in  force, 
and  asking  me  to  support  him  with  two  brigades. 
Ransom's  brigade  was  at  once  recalled,  and  I 
marched  with  it  back  to  the  Seven  Pines. 
Wright's  brigade  was  ordered  back. 

The  day  was  intensely  hot,  and  this  marching 
and  countermarching  exhausted  the  men.  I  met 
General  Magruder,  who  insisted  the  enemy  were 
advancing  in  great  force,  and  he  desired  my  as- 
sistance, asking  me  to  form  line  of  battle,  left  on 
railroad,  and  right  at  Seven  Pines.  I  had  com- 
menced moving  the  troops  into  position,  when  I 
saw  a  line  in  my  front,  and  inquiring  what  troops 
they  wrere,  was  informed  it  was  McLaws's  division. 
At  the  same  moment  I  received  a  despatch  from 
General  Lee,  (whom  I  left  at  my  late  headquar- 
ters,) saying  it  was  very  important  I  should  pro- 
ceed at  once  down  the  Charles  City  road,  and, 
if  my  assistance  was  not  necessary  to  General 
Magruder,  to  move  on.  As  the  enemy  had 
abandoned  their  works  and  retired,  I  could  not 
conceive  their  attack  was  a  serious  one,  but  the 
demonstration  was  only  to  delay  us,  and,  as  Gen- 
eral McLaws  occupied  the  ground,  I  might  leave, 
and  sent  a  message  to  General  Magruder,  that, 
under  my  orders,  1  had  decided  it  was  not  neces- 
sary for  me  to  stay.  I  had  halted  General  Wright 
near  French's  house,  and  I  sent  him  orders  to 
resume  his  march  to  the  Charles  City  road.  Gen- 
eral Ransom  was  sent  off  in  the  same  direction 
at  once.  In  the  mean  time,  Mahone  and  Armis- 
tead had  advanced  down  the  road.  In  the  even- 
ing Ransom  and  Wright  followed.  I  reached 
the  head  of  the  column  late  in  the  afternoon, 
near  Bridewell's,  (on  map,)  when  our  flankers,  on 
the  left,  were  fired  on  by  the  enemy.  We  pushed 
light  troops  into  the  woods,  and  examined  the 
country.  It  appeared  the  enemy  had  not  retired 
from  the  ^amps  on  our  left,  and,  as  I  went  down 
the  road,  1  was  leaving  Kearney's  division  behind 
me.     I  was  informed  there  was  a  road,  called  the 


New  road,  running  along  the  edge  of  White  Oak 
Swamp,  and  that  Kearney's  division  was  on  the 
other  side  of  the  swamp.  A  boy,  who  had  been 
over  the  swamp  on  a  message,  and  prisoners  cap- 
tured, gave  me  this  information.  I  ordered  a 
battery  of  artillery,  supported  by  the  Forty-fourth 
Alabama  regiment,  to  protect  the  junction  of  the 
New  road  with  the  Charles  City  road,  and  directed 
Brigadier-General  Wright  to  proceed  at  daylight, 
June  thirtieth,  down  the  New  road,  to  find  the  ene- 
my, and  guard  our  left  flank,  and  the  main  body  to 
proceed  down  the  Charles  City  road.  The  troops 
bivouacked  in  their  position  while  it  was  dark, 
and  resumed  the  march  at  daylight.  Mahone 
advanced  cautiously,  captured  many  prisoners, 
and  killed  some  cavalry  scouts,  one  bearing  an 
order  to  Kearney  to  retire,  and  keep  a  strong 
battery  of  artillery  with  his  rear  guard.  After 
passing  Fisher's  house  (map)  we  found  the  road 
obstructed  by  trees  felled  all  across  it.  General 
Mahone  found  it  best  to  cut  a  road  around  the 
obstructions.  For  such  work  we  were  deficient 
in  tools.  The  column  was  delayed  while  the  work 
was  going  on,  and  it  was  evening  before  we  got 
through,  and  drove  off  the  workmen,  who  were 
still  cutting  down  other  trees.  As  we  advanced 
through  the  woods,  and  came  to  an  open  field,  on 
high  ground,  (P.  Williams,  on  map,)  a  powerful 
battery  of  rifled  guns  opened  on  us.  General 
Mahone  disposed  his  troops,  and  advanced  a  bat- 
tery of  artillery,  (Moorman's,)  and  a  sharp  artil- 
lery fire  was  kept  up  for  some  time.  The  enemy's 
fire  was  very  severe,  and  we  had  many  men  killed 
and  wounded.  (List  of  casualties  sent  herewith.) 
I  went  to  the  front,  and  examined  the  position. 
I  withdrew  most  of  our  guns,  and  only  kept  up  a 
moderate  fire.  On  our  left  the  White  Oak  Swamp 
approached  very  near ;  the  right  appeared  to  be 
good  ground  ;  and  I  determined  to  turn  the  bat- 
tery by  moving  a  column  of  infantry  to  my  right. 
It  was  now  dark.  I  issued  the  following  order 
for  the  morning  :  "  Orders.  —  Armistead's  and 
Wright's  brigades  to  move  to  the  right ;  Mahone 
to  push  pickets  forward,  and  move  on  as  soon  as 
the  road  was  clear  ;  Ransom  to  follow." 

My  headquarters,  Monday  night,  was  at  Mrs. 
Fisher's.  Wright  reported  the  camps  on  White 
Oak  Swamp  abandoned.  He  went  on  to  White 
Oak  Bridge,  where  he  met  General  Jackson,  who 
informed  me  he  was  stopped  at  that  point  by  the 
destruction  of  the  bridge.  General  Wright,  having 
only  infantry,  crossed  the  swamp,  and  joined  me  at 
Mrs.  Fisher's,  Monday  evening,  thirtieth  of  June. 

Tuesday,  July  first,  at  three  A.  M.,  I  saw  Armis- 
tead, with  his  brigade,  ready  to  move,  but,  pass- 
ing through  the  woods,  the  progress  was  slow. 
As  soon  as  he  cleared  the  road,  Wright  followed. 
I  now  received  notice  from  General  Longstreet 
that  the  Charles  City  road  was  clear,  and  was 
much  disappointed  that  General  Mahone  had  not 
discovered  the  retreat  during  the  night.  He  in- 
formed me  he  saw  the  pickets  this  morning,  which 
was  true  ;  for,  on  advancing,  the  pickets  gave 
themselves  up  as  prisoners,  and  said  the  army 
had  retired  without  ordering  them  in. 

I  now  pushed  on  as  rapidly  as  I  could  with 
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Ransom's  and  Mahone's  brigades.  We  were  de- 
layed by  meeting  our  troops  —  first,  Cobb's  bri- 
gade, and  afterwards  Jackson's  troops  ;  and  I  had 
no  one  to  show  us  what  road  to  take.  Major 
Taylor,  A.  D.  C.  to  General  Lee,  came  up,  and 
conducted  us  to  the  front,  where  I  reported  to 
General  Lee.  I  found  Armstead's  and  Wright's 
brigades  on  front  line,  exactly  opposite  the  ene- 
my, who  were  posted  in  large  force,  with  power- 
ful batteries  of  artillery,  on  a  commanding 
plateau,  near  Crane's  House.  On  riding  to  the 
ravine  where  these  brigades  were  posted,  the 
action  commenced  between  the  pickets.  I  had 
previously,  by  direction  of  General  Lee,  sent 
Mahone's  brigade  to  support  Cobb's  ;  and  as  the 
action  progressed,  at  the  request  of  General 
Magruder  I  ordered  Ransom's  brigade  to  report 
to  him.  All  the  brigades  of  my  division  were 
thus  sent  into  the  battle,  and  were  engaged  in 
the  attack  on  the  enemy's  batteries.  They  were, 
during  the  action,  under  the  immediate  command 
of  General  Magruder.  As  the  different  brigades 
of  my  division  were  sent  forward  into  the  battle 
at  Malvern  Hill,  I  was  directed  to  report  them  to 
another  commander.  Though  present  myself,  I 
was  not  in  command  during  this  battle.  As  I 
was  treated  in  the  same  manner  at  Seven  Pines, 
I  can  only  hope  this  course  was  accidental,  and 
required  by  the  necessities  of  the  service.  I 
therefore  make  no  report ;  and  have  to  refer  you 
to  the  subordinate  reports  herewith  transmitted, 
and  to  the  reports  of  other  commanders,  for  de- 
tails of  the  action  of  Malvern  Hill.  After  this 
battle,  as  required,  the  division  was  occupied, 
under  my  orders,  in  removing  the  wounded  and 
burying  the  dead. 

From  my  personal  staff  I  received  every  assist- 
ance ;  and  I  beg  to  name  Lieutenant-Colonel  S. 
S.  Anderson,  A.  A.  G.,  Captain  Benjamin  Huger, 
A.  A.  G.,  Lieutenants  Sloan  and  Preston,  Aids- 
de-camp,  Lieutenant  Willoughby  Anderson,  En- 
gineer, and  Thomas  Pinckney,  Volunteer  Aid-de- 
camp, as  officers  who  rendered  important  service, 
and  to  whom  my  thanks  are  especially  due.  To 
Surgeon  E.  N.  Word,  medical  director,  and  Ma- 
jor J.  A.  Johnston,  Quartermaster,  I  beg  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  General  for  the  prompt  care 
bestowed  on  the  wounded,  and  the  transportation 
of  them  to  the  hospitals,  &c. 
I  remain,  very  respectfully, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Benjamin  Huger, 

Major-General  commanding  Division. 
Falling  Creek,  July  21,  1862. 
General  R.  E.  Lee  commanding : 

General  :  In  forwarding  my  reports  of  the 
different  engagements  of  the  division  which  I 
commanded,  I  have  to  request  of  you,  as  a  reward 
to  the  regiments  who  most  distinguished  them- 
selves, that  an  order  be  given  authorizing  the 
following  regiments  to  inscribe  on  their  banners 
as  follows : 

1.  The  Third  Georgia  volunteers,  M  South 
Mills." 

2.  The  First  Louisiana  volunteers,  "  King's 
School-House." 


3.   The  Fourth  Georgia  volunteers,  "King's 
School-House." 

.4.   The   Twenty-fifth   North    Carolina  volun- 
teers, "  King's  School-House." 

5.     The     Forty-ninth     Virginia     volunteers, 
"  King  School  House." 

The  whole  division  was  sent  forward  in  the  battle 
at  Malvern  Hill,  on  first  of  July ;  but  as  the  bri- 
gades were  sent  to  report  to  other  commanders,  I 
am  unable  to  make  a  special  report  of  that  action. 
I  remain,  very  respectfully, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Benjamin  Huger, 

Major-General. 
GENERAL    HOLMES'  REPORT. 

Petersburg,  July  15,  1862. 

Lieutenant- Colonel    B.   H.   Chilton,  A.   A.  G., 

Headquarters  A.  N.  V. 

Colonel  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  operations  of  that  part  of  my 
command  which  participated  in  the  campaign  of 
the  last  days  of  June  and  first  days  of  July,  be- 
fore Richmond.  In  the  afternoon  of  Sunday, 
the  twenty-ninth  of  June,  in  pursuance  of  orders 
from  the  War  Department,  I  moved  three  regi- 
ments of  Colonel  Junius  Daniels's  brigade,  fifteen 
hundred  and  seventy  strong,  with  two  light  bat- 
teries, across  James  River,  by  the  pontoon  bridge. 
Three  companies  of  cavalry,  numbering  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  men,  under  Major  E.  Burroughs, 
accompanied  this  force.  The  same  evening  Brig- 
adier-General J.  G.  Walker  joined  me  with 
his  brigade  of  thirty-six  hundred  effective  men 
and  two  batteries,  which  had  crossed  the  river  on 
Thursday,  the  twenty-sixth  June,  and  was  now 
again  placed  under  my  command.  The  division 
bivouacked  that  night  upon  Cornelius  Creek,  and 
moved,  on  Monday  morning,  agreeable  to  the 
orders  of  the  commanding  General,  upon  New 
Market,  reaching  that  place  at  ten  a.  m.  I  im- 
mediately placed  my  troops  in  a  position  of  great 
actual  strength,  covering  the  junction  of  the  Long 
Bridge  and  River  roads,  which  was  shortly  after- 
ward inspected  and  approved  by  His  Excellency, 
the  President.  At  this  juncture,  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Henry  A.  Wise  reached  New  Market,  com- 
ing voluntarily  to  my  support  from  Chaffin's  Bluff 
with  two  regiments  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  bay- 
onets and  two  batteries.  The  effective  force  under 
my  orders  thus  amounted  to  six  thousand  infan- 
try and  six  batteries  of  artillery.  In  my  part,  be- 
tween the  River  and  Darbytown  roads,  were  two 
regiments  of  cavalry,  under  Colonel  Baker,  First 
North  Carolina  cavalry.  Matters  were  in  this 
position  when,  about  four  o'clock,  Major  Meade 
of  the  engineers,  rode  up  and  reported  the  enemy 
as  retreating  in  considerable  confusion  along  the 
road  leading  over  Malvern  Hill.  He  suggested 
that  a  battery  of  rifled  guns,  placed  under  cover 
of  a  dense  forest  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  River 
road,  at  a  point  where  his  reconnoissance  had 
been  made,  distant  some  eight  hundred  yards 
from  the  enemy's  column,  would  greatly  embar- 
rass his  retreat.  In  this  view  Major  Stevens, 
Chief  Engineer,  fully  concurred.     I  accordingly 
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at  once  directed  my  Chief  of  Artillery,  Colonel 
Deshler,  to  proceed  to  the  point  indicated,  some 
two  miles  down  the  River  road,  with  three  sec- 
tions of  two  rifled  guns  each,  selected  from  the 
different  batteries,  and  despatched  the  Thirti- 
eth Virginia,  Colonel  Harrison  commanding,  to 
Walker's  brigade,  as  a  supporting  force.  Soon 
afterward,  feeling  solicitous  for  the  safety  of  this 
detachment,  I  put  the  remainder  of  the  division 
in  motion  for  the  same  point,  and  proceeded  to 
reconnoitre  the  ground  in  person.  Upon  reach- 
ing it,  I  found  the  general  commanding  the  army 
just  returning  from  an  observation  of  the  ene-^ 
my's  position.  He  approved  of  what  had  been 
done,  and  directed  that,  after  the  remainder  of 
the  division  had  been  disposed  to  support  the 
batteries,  fire  should  be  opened  upon  the  enemy's 
column.  By  the  time  the  infantry  was  in  posi- 
tion, the  enemy  had  taken  the  alarm,  and  was 
drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  in  the  road  between 
"West's  House  and  Malvern  Hill,  on  very  com- 
manding ground.  Before  the  fire  of  my  artillery 
commenced,  the  enemy's  gunboats  began  to  shell 
vigorously  the  River  road,  clearly  defined  by 
clouds  of  dust,  and  the  woods  occupied  by  my 
troops.  Colonel  Deshler  now  opened  his  fire,  upon 
my  order,  and  three  or  four  regiments  of  the 
enemy's  infantry,  within  range,  immediately  dis- 
appeared in  the  neighboring  woods.  A  very 
heavy  fire  of  field  artillery  was,  however,  at  once 
brought  to  bear  upon  us  from  some  twenty-five 
or  thirty  guns,  so  placed  as,  with  the  aid  of  the 
gunboats,  to  annoy  us  severely  in  front  and  on 
both  flanks  at  the  same  time.  Finding  himself 
overrated  in  metal,  and  the  ground  not  admitting 
of  more  guns  being  put  in  battery  on  our  side, 
Colonel  Deshler  ceased  his  fire  in  about  an  hour, 
after  losing  a  considerable  number  of  men  and 
horses,  and  having  two  caissons  exploded.  The 
enemy  kept  up  a  furious  cannonade  until  after 
dark.  Under  this,  my  troops,  which  were  mostly 
newly  levied,  behaved  well,  with  the  exception  of 
Major  E.  Burroughs's  battalion  of  cavalry,  and 
Graham's  battery,  with  a  part  of  Branch's,  whose 
conduct  was  shameful  in  the  extreme.  The  offi- 
cers of  my  staff — Colonel  James  Deshler,  Chief 
of  Artillery,  Major  Archer  Anderson,  A.  A.  G., 
Captain  T.  L.  Barton,  Acting  Chief  Commissary, 
and  Cadet  T.  H.  Holmes,  Jr.,  C.  S.  A.  —  per- 
formed their  duty  with  the  greatest  zeal  and 
intelligence,  and  behaved  as  brave  men  should  do. 

In  this  engagement  the  casualties  were  —  as 
appears  by  the  reports  of  brigade  commanders, 
herewith  transmitted  —  as  follows : 

Daniels's  brigade  —  killed,  2  ;  wounded,  822. 

Walker's  brigade  —  wounded,  12. 

Artillery  —  wounded,  15. 

The  strength  of  the  enemy's  position,  and  their 
imposing  numbers,  were  such  that  to  attempt  an 
attack  upon  them  with  my  small  force,  unsup- 
ported, would  have  been  perfect  madness ;  for  to 
have  done  this,  would  have  required  a  march  of 
over  three  quarters  of  a  mile  up  a  steep  hill,  des- 
titute of  cover.  I  accordingly  withdrew,  about 
nine  P.  M.,  to  a  position  somewhat  in  advance  of 
that  occupied  in  the  morning.  On  Tuesday 
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evening  I  moved  my  division  to  a  point  on  the 
River  road,  half  a  mile  below  the  upper  gate,  at 
Curl's  Neck,  and  there  remained  during  the  night 
in  line  of  battle ;  but,  as  before,  I  deemed  it  out 
of  the  question  to  attack  the  strong  position  of 
Malvern  Hill  from  that  side  with  my  inadequate 
force. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  in  pursuance  of  or- 
ders from  the  commanding  General,  I  took  up 
my  line  of  march  for  Drewry's  Bluff,  leaving 
General  Wise  at  Chaffin's.  Since  then,  nothing 
of  interest  has  occurred  in  my  command. 
I  am,  Colonel,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

T.  H.  Holmes, 

Major-General  Commanding  D.  N.  C. 
GENERAL   WHITING'S    REPORTS. 

Headquarters  First  Division,  J 
First  Corps,  July,  1862.     j 

Colonel  B.  H.  Chilton,  Assistant  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral : 

Colonel  :  The  following  is  a  report  of  the  op- 
erations of  this  division  in  the  battle  of  Gaines's 
Farm,  twenty-seventh  ultimo : 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-sixth  ultimo,  at 
three  A.  M.,  the  division,  consisting  of  the  Texas 
brigade,  Brigadier-General  Hood,  and  the  third 
brigade,  Colonel  Law,  with  Reilly's  and  Balthis's 
batteries,  marched  from  Ashland  as  the  advance 
of  Major-General  Jackson's  corps,  which  it  had 
temporarily  reenforced.  After  passing  the  ad- 
vanced line  of  videttes,  the  march  was  conducted 
cautiously  by  the  Ashcake  road,  the  Texans  lead- 
ing, with  skirmishers  deployed.  At  ten  a.  m., 
crossed  the  Central  Railroad,  driving  the  enemy's 
cavalry  scouts,  discovered  an  advanced  post  of 
cavalry  west  of  the  Tottopotomy,  which  fled  on 
my  approach.  At  three,  reached  the  creek,  found 
the  bridge  in  flames,  and  a  party  of  the  enemy 
engaged  in  blockading  the  road  on  the  other 
side.  The  Texan  skirmishers  gallantly  crossed 
and  engaged.  Ripley's  battery,  being  brought  up, 
with  a  few  rounds  dispersed  the  enemy.  The 
bridge  being  rebuilt,  the  troops  crossed,  and  con- 
tinued on  the  road  to  Pale  Green  Church  or 
Hundley  Corner.  Here  we  united  with  Ewell's 
division,  and,  night  coming  on,  bivouacked.  A 
furious  cannonade  in  the  direction  of  Mechanics- 
ville  indicated  a  severe  battle.  Early  the  next 
morning  the  troops  moved  —  Ewell  in  the  lead. 
Prisoners  were  taken  in  great  numbers  as  we  ad- 
vanced. Heavy  musketry  and  cannonading  be- 
ing heard  on  our  right,  Major  Whiting,  of  the 
staff,  taking  a  battery,  posted  it  so  as  to  shell 
the  enemy's  rear  on  Beaver  Dam ;  after  which 
they  retired,  leaving  the  route  clear  for  all  the 
columns.  We  crossed  the  run  without  opposi- 
tion. At  twelve  A.  M.,  having  made  a  circuit, 
and  headed  Beaver  Dam,  the  column  of  Major- 
General  D.  H.  Hill  appeared  on  the  road  leading 
to  Cold  Harbor,  to  which  we  had  been  directed, 
and  passed  us.  Between  one  and  two  P.  M., 
cannonading  commenced  in  the  direction  of  Cold 
Harbor.  The  march  continued  slowly,  inter- 
rupted by  frequent  halts,  until  near  three,  when 
an  aid  of  General  Jackson  directed  me  to  form 
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in  line  of  battle  to  my  right,  and  press  through 
the  woods  to  the  firing,  which  now  became  very 
heavy.  This  was  at  once  done.  The  Texas  bri- 
gade on  the  left,  and  Laws's  on  the  right,  a  regi- 
ment of  each  in  reserve,  the  troops  forced  their 
way,  in  good  order,  in  line  of  battle,  through  a 
dense  forest  and  swamp.  We  came  out  on  the 
telegraph  road,  in  a  heavy  but  distant  fire  of  ar- 
tillery, about  four  P.  M.  At  this  point  I  met 
several  aids  of  different  Generals,  all  desiring  as- 
sistance, and  informing  me  that  the  troops  of 
both  Generals  D.  H.  and  A.  P.  Hill  were  hard 
pressed.  Advancing,  I  shortly  met  the  Corn- 
man  der-in-Chief,  who  indicated  a  direction  a  lit- 
tle to  my  right. 

The  field,  where  we  entered  it,  was  about  the 
head  of  the  ravine  which  covered  the  enemy's 
left  near  the  main  road,  a  deep  and  steep  chasm 
dividing  the  bluffs  of  the  Chickahominy.  On  the 
left  side  of  this,  as  we  forded,  General  Hood  put 
forward  the  first  Texas  and  Hampton's  legion. 
Men  were  leaving  the  field  in  every  direction,  and 
in  great  disorder  ;  two  regiments,  one  from  South 
Carolina  and  one  from  Louisiana,  were  actually 
marching  back  from  the  fire.  The  first  Texas  was 
ordered  to  go  over  them  and  through  them,  which 
they  did.  The  remaining  Texas  regiments  were 
rapidly  advanced,  forming  line  on  the  right  of  the 
ravine,  and  the  Thirtieth  again  on  their  right, 
and,  pressing  on  the  whole  time,  came  under  the 
enemy's  fire.  Here,  from  the  nature  of  the 
ground  and  position  of  the  enemy,  the  Third 
changed  front  obliquely  to  the  left,  bringing  its 
front  parallel  to  the  ravine. 

The  enemy,  concealed  in  the  woods  and  pro- 
tected by  the  ravine,  poured  a  destructive  fire 
upon  the  advancing  line  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
and  many  brave  officers  and  men  fell.  Near  the 
crest,  in  front  of  us,  and  lying  down,  appeared 
the  fragments  of  a  brigade.  Men  were  skulking 
from  the  front  in  a  shameful  manner  ;  the  woods 
on  our  left  and  rear  were  full  of  troops  in  safe 
cover,  from  which  they  never  stirred ;  but,  on  the 
right  of  the  Third,  a  brigade,  "  Pickett's,"  were 
moving  gallantly  up.  Still  farther,  on  our  ex- 
treme right,  our  troops  appeared  to  be  falling 
back. 

The  Texans  had  now  come  up,  and  joined  line 
on  the  left,  led  by  General  Hood,  and  the  gallant 
Fourth,  at  the  double-quick,  when  the  word  was 
given  to  charge,  and  the  whole  line,  consisting  of 
the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Texas,  Eighteenth  Georgia, 
Fourth  Alabama,  and  Sixth  North  Carolina,  (the 
Second  Mississippi  being  held  in  partial  reserve, 
but  advancing  with  the  line,)  charged  the  ravine 
with  a  yell  —  General  Hood  and  Colonel  Law  gal- 
lantly leading  their  men.  At  the  bottom  ran  a 
deep  and  difficult  branch,  with  scarped  sides,  an- 
swering admirably  as  a  ditch.  Over  against  this 
was  a  strong  log  breastwork,  heavily  manned ; 
above  this,  near  the  crest,  another  breastwork, 
supported  by  well-served  batteries  and  a  heavy 
force  of  infantry  —  the  steep  slope,  clad  with  an 
open  growth  of  timber,  concealing  the  enemy,  but 
affording  full  view  of  our  movements.  Spite  of 
these  terrible  obstacles,  over  ditch  and  breast- 


work, hill,  batteries,  and  infantry,  the  division 
swept,  routing  the  enemy  from  their  stronghold. 
Many  pieces  of  artillery  were  taken,  fourteen  in 
all,  and  nearly  a  whole  regiment  of  the  enemy. 
These  prisoners  were  turned  over  by  Colonel 
Robinson,  Fifth  Texas,  to  Brigadier-General 
Pryor,  or  some  of  his  staff.  The  enemy  contin- 
ued to  fight,  in  retreat,  with  stubborn  resistance, 
and  it  soon  appeared  that  we  had  to  deal  with 
his  best  troops.  On  gaining  the  second  line,  and 
seeing  the  heavy  force,  apprehensive  that  he 
might  rally,  I  went  to  Major-General  Longstreet 
>for  reinforcements.  He  immediately  sent  for- 
ward Brigadier-General  R.  H.  Anderson,  who 
went  on  my  right,  and  engaged  and  drove  the 
enemy  most  handsomely  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
plateau,  the  enemy  being  there,  as,  indeed,  they 
appeared  everywhere,  in  superior  numbers.  In 
the  mean  time,  my  division  continued  steadily  to 
advance,  though  suffering  heavily,  until  night 
found  them  completely  across  the  plateau,  and 
beyond  the  battle-field.  Pickett's  brigade  had 
ably  fought  on  the  right ;  the  General  himself  was 
wounded  in  the  charge.  The  troops  on  my  im- 
mediate left  I  do  not  know,  and  am  glad  I  don't. 
Those  that  did  come  up  were  much  broken,  and 
no  entreaty  or  command  could  induce  them  for- 
ward, and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
greater  part  never  left  the  cover  of  the  wood  on 
the  west  side  of  the  ravine. 

The  battle  was  very  severe,  hotly  contested  and 
gallantly  won,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  calling 
special  attention  to  the  Fourth  Texas  regiment, 
which,  led  by  the  Brigadier,  Hood,  was  the  first 
to  break  the  enemy's  line  and  enter  his  works. 
Its  brave  old  Colonel,  Marshall,  fell  in  the  charge 
on  the  hither  side  of  the  ravine.  The  stubborn 
resistance,  maintained  all  day,  faltered  from  that 
moment,  and  the  day  was  gained.  Of  the  other 
regiments  of  the  division,  it  would  be  invidious 
and  unjust  to  name  one  before  the  other.  They 
were  equally  distinguished,  and  as  they  became 
engaged,  went  on  in  the  murderous  fire  with  un- 
faltering determination.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
fire,  I  detached  the  Second  Mississippi  and  Butler's 
battery  to  the  extreme  right,  to  .open  fire  on  the 
retreating  masses  of  the  enemy,  endeavoring  to 
make  their  way  to  the  edge  of  the  swamp. 

When  the  action  closed,  my  line  was  in  advance 
of  the  guns,  (they  captured  fourteen  in  number,) 
closing  to  the  left  on  General  Lawton's  troops  of 
General  Jackson's  army,  and  covered  on  the  right 
by  General  R.  H.  Anderson.  Of  my  staff  I  can- 
not speak  too  highly ;  the  chief,  Major  J.  H.  Hill, 
fell  painfully  wounded  while  leading  the  charge  ; 
the  chivalrous  Major  Austin  E.  Smith,  A.  D.  C, 
received  a  mortal  wound  in  the  same  onset.  Col- 
onel Upson,  Captain  Frobel,  and  Captain  Tansill 
were  among  the  foremost  in  the  fray.  Here, 
also,  as  in  many  previous  battles,  Captain  Vander 
Horst,  of  S.  C,  gave  a  notable  example.  Major 
Randolph,  by  special  order,  remained  with  the 
ammunition.  Though  not  on  my  staff,  I  should 
not  do  right  not  to  mention  the  chivalrous  daring 
of  young  Major  Haskill,  of  South  Carolina,  be- 
longing, as  I  am  told,  to  the  staff  of  General  D, 
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R.  Jones.  His  personal  bearing  in  a  most  deadly 
fire,  his  example  and  directions,  contributed  not 
a  little  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  charge.  I  regret 
to  say  that  this  brave  young  officer  received  a 
terrible  wound  from  a  shell,  but  walked  from  the 
field  as  heroically  as  he  had  gone  into  the  fire. 
I  take  great  pleasure  in  mentioning  the  distin- 
guished bravery  of  privates  Fairley,  Westmore- 
land, and  Sharp,  troopers  of  the  legion  who 
acted  as  officers,  and  displayed  great  coolness  and 
courage.  Conspicuous  were  Brigadier-General 
Hood  and  Colonel  Law,  commanding  brigades. 
Of  the  regimental  commanders  too  much  cannot 
be  said.  Colonel  Rainey,  First  Texas,  though 
seriously  ill,  joined  his  command,  and  fell  severely 
wounded ;  Colonel  Marshall,  Fourth  Texas,  was 
shot  dead,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Warwick  was 
mortally  wounded.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ruff,  of 
the  Eighteenth  Georgia,  led  his  regiment,  and 
fortunately  escaped  unhurt.  The  legion,  though 
not  much  exposed,  was  ably  handled  by  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Gary.  In  the  Third,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  McLemore,  Eleventh  Alabama,  received 
a  painful  wound  early  in  the  action,  the  command 
devolving  on  Major  Webb,  who  ably  sustained 
his  part.  The  Second  Mississippi,  Colonel  Stone, 
was  ably  handled  by  its  commander,  and  sus- 
tained severe  loss.  The  following  is  a  recapitu- 
lation of  casualties :  the  detailed  list  accompanies 
the  report : 


Texas  Brigade. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Missing 

5  th  Texas,      .     .     . 

13    . 

.      62      . 

.        1 

4th  Texas,      .     .     . 

44    . 

.    206      . 

.       0 

1st  Texas,      .     .     . 

14    . 

.      64     . 

.       0 

18th  Georgia,     .     . 

16    . 

.    126      . 

.      3 

Hampton's  Legion, 

2    . 

.      18     . 

.      0 

Total,    .    .    .    . 

89    . 

.   476     . 

.       4 

Third   Brigade. 

Killed. 

"Wounded. 

Missing. 

6th  North  Carolina, 

5     . 

.      47      . 

.       0 

4th  Alabama,     .     . 

22     . 

.    108      . 

.      2 

11th  Mississippi,     . 

18    . 

.    142      . 

.       3 

Second  Mississippi, 

21     . 

.      79     . 

.      0 

Total,        .    .     .     66     .     .    376     .     .       5 
Grand  Aggregate,  1016. 

So  closed  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill,  the  troops 
sleeping  on  their  arms  in  the  position  so  hardly 
won. 

The  battle  of  Malvern  Hill,  as  far  as  my  divis- 
ion was  concerned,  will  require  a  separate  report. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  H.  C.  WHITING, 

Brigadier-General. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  MALVERN  HILL. 

Headquarters  First  Division,  } 
First  Corps,  July,  18G2.     \ 

Colonel  B.  H.  Chilton,  Assistant  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral : 

Colonel  :  I  continued  my  report  from  Friday 
evening,  twentieth  ultimo.  On  Saturday  morn- 
ing, the  division  marched  back  across  the  ravine 
to  renew  its  supply  of  ammunition,  and  get 
something  to  eat.     We  shortly  received  orders  to 


march,  and  to  follow  the  command  of  Major- 
General  Hill.  After  marching  half  a  mile  we 
halted,  the  troops  in  front  being  at  a  halt,  and  so 
remained  under  arms  all  day,  being  ordered  into 
bivouac,  where  we  were  at  night.  This  was  at 
McGee's  house  and  farm,  a  position  which  had 
been  the  enemy's  extreme  right,  and  whence  their 
causeway  over  the  Chickahominy  leads.  The 
enemy  had  destroyed  the  causeway.  Passed 
through  their  encampments,  crossed  the  York 
River  Railroad,  and,  marching  by  the  Williams- 
burg road,  we  turned  off  at  the  White  Oak  Bridge 
Forks,  and  reached  the  bridge  about  noon.  Find- 
ing it  destroyed,  and  the  enemy  drawn  up  in  line 
of  battle,  batteries  were  brought  up,  and  a  heavy 
fire  opened  upon  him,  silencing  his  battery  com- 
pletely. Our  fire  was  directed  by  Major  Whit- 
ing, of  the  staff. 

Sunday,  ineffectual  attempts  were  made  during 
the  day  to  repair  the  bridge,  but  the  enemy 
keeping  up  a  distant  and  random  fire  of  shell 
about  the  crossing,  the  men  would  not  work. 
During  the  afternoon  the  furious  battle  of  Fra- 
zier's  Farm  was  raging  between  the  enemy  and 
the  troops  of  General  Longstreet.  It  could  be 
distinctly  heard,  and  was  scarcely  two  miles  from 
us.     Our  delay  at  White  Oak  was  unfortunate. 

Next  morning,  the  enemy  having  retired,  the 
bridge  was  repaired,  and  the  troops  passed  my 
division  in  the  advance.     Marching  by  the  road  to 

Turkey  Bridge,  on road,  we  presently  fell  in 

with  the  line  of  skirmishers  of  Major-General 
Magruder's  troops,  moving  in  line  of  battle  by 
the  Charles  City  road.  They  halted  for  us  to 
pass — the  troops  marching  by  a  flank.  The 
commanding  General  of  the  corps,  Major-Gener- 
al Jackson,  would  not  allow  the  dispositions  to 
be  made  to  advance  with  skirmishers  deployed 
and  in  line,  but  caused  the  troops  to  press  on, 
until  the  heads  of  the  columns  closed  in  the  ad- 
vance guard,  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  in  a   thick 

wood,  near farm,  about  eleven  a.  M.     On 

the  farm  the  enemy  was  found  very  strongly 
posted.  They  immediately  opened  with  shell  on 
the  woods  ;  every  portion  was  under  their  fire. 
The  result  was,  the  cavalry  came  to  the  right- 
about, and  broke  through  the  long  column  of 
troops  which  filled  the  road,  now  enfiladed  by  the 
fire.  Though  suffering  loss,  they  formed  to  the 
right  and  left  with  precision  and  promptness.  To 
our  left  was  a  very  large  wheat-field,  on  the  farm 
of  the  Poindexters,  which  afforded  a  good  view 
of  the  enemy's  position,  and  fair  opportunities  for 
artillery.  Batteries  were  ordered  up.  The  ene- 
my's position,  naturally  strong,  was  materially 
strengthened  by  the  judicious  distribution  of  his 
artillery.  The  first  battery  ordered  into  Poindex- 
ter's  field  found  itself  exposed  to  a  vastly  superior 
cross-fire,  and  was  soon  compelled  to  retire,  with 
loss.  Balthis's  battery,  better  posted,  and  better 
covered  by  the  ground,  fought  well,  and  continued 
the  action  until  their  ammunition  was  exhausted. 
Other  batteries  were  ordered  up.  The  position 
to  be  taken  by  the  artillery  rendered  infantry 
support  necessary,  and  I  was  directed  by  General 
Jackson  to  form  my  line  with  my  right  on  the 
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road,  in  the  wood,  advancing  to  the  edge  in  front, 
and  holding  that.  This  was  done  by  the  third 
(Laws's)  brigade.  The  line,  continued  by  Hood, 
extended  across  Poindexter's  field,  the  men  lying 
down,  concealed  by  the  wheat  and  the  roll  of  the 
ground. 

I  had  been  strengthened  by  the  third  brigade, 
of  Jackson's  division  proper,  under  the  command 
of  Brigadier-General  Hampton.  This  was  held 
in  reserve.  Trimble's  brigade,  of  Ewell's  divis- 
ion, supported  my  extreme  left.  This  disposition 
I  was  directed  to  maintain  —  the  general  attack 
of  our  forces  being  intended  to  be  made,  as  soon 
as  practicable,  on  the  extreme  right  —  the  ene- 
my's left.  In  the  mean  time,  it  became  apparent 
from  our  position  that  the  enemy  had  divined  the 
movement.  Their  artillery  fire,  which  had  been 
very  severe  upon  my  batteries  and  troops,  ceased, 
and  heavy  columns  were  discovered  in  movement 
for  disposition  on  their  left.  After  some  time,  the 
movement  of  baggage  and  troops  in  retreat,  by  the 
Turkey  Bridge  road,  could  be  plainly  observed. 

After  the  attack  commenced  on  the  right,  my 
division,  with  the  exception  of  two  regiments  on 
the  right  of  my  lines,  which  was  near  our  centre, 
and  some  of  the  Texas  skirmishers,  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  battle,  except  to  suffer  a  mur- 
derous artillery  fire,  which  they  did  unflinchingly. 
Personally,  assisted  by  my  staff,  I  was  called  upon 
to  direct  the  artillery  fire,  which  I  continued  to 
do  during  the  afternoon.  From  my  point  of 
view,  the  enemy  appeared  to  fight  with  great 
stubbornness,  and  our  attack  to  have  made  but 
little  impression  upon  him.  He  deployed,  at  one 
time,  six  batteries  in  front  of  our  centre.  Upon 
opening  in  this  deployment  with  artillery,  they, 
together  with  the  stationary  batteries  already  in 
position,  and  which  we  had  been  engaging  at 
times  during  the  day,  all  opened  a  terrific  fire 
upon  Poindexter's  field.  Our  gunners  replied 
with  spirit,  but,  from  want  of  ammunition,  the 
contest  was  too  unequal,  and  I  caused  them 
successively  to  withdraw.  This  cross-fire  was 
excessively  severe  upon  the  supporting  troops. 
Towards  night,  learning  that  the  centre  was 
pressed  hard,  I  received  orders  to  direct  General 
Trimble  to  move  over  from  the  left  to  that  point, 
and  commenced  to  close  my  own  troops  into  the 
right,  when  night  fell :  with  it  the  battle,  which 
had  raged  with  great  fury,  ceased.  For  an  hour 
after  nightfall  the  enemy  shelled  the  woods  and 
Poindexter's  field  with  rapid  and  heavy  firing. 
This  indicated  another  withdrawal.  My  troops 
remained  in  position  all  night.  The  advanced 
scouts  confirmed  the  withdrawal  of  the  enemy 
during  the  night,  leaving  their  dead  and  wounded. 

Of  affairs  on  our  centre  and  right  I  can  give 
no  account.  My  list  of  casualties  is  almost  en- 
tirely from  the  artillery  fire  of  the  enemy,  for 
scarcely  a  musket  was  fired  in  the  division.  When 
the  immense  amount  of  their  artillery  is  consid- 
ered, the  violence  and  duration  of  their  fire,  and 
the  exposed  position  of  the  troops,  the  loss,  thanks 
to  God,  may  be  regarded  as  small,  while  the  cour- 
age and  unflinching  endurance  of  the  troops  are 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise. 


The  following  is  the  list  of  the  killed   and 
wounded : 

Third  Brigade.  Killed.  Wounded. 

Fifth  North  Carolina,  .  0  ....  64 
Fourth  Alabama,  ...  2  ....  13 
Second  Mississippi,  .  .  1  ....  10 
Eleventh  Mississippi,  .  1  ....  20 
Eeilley's  Battery,      .     .       0     ....    12 


Total, 


Texas  Brigade. 
Fifth  Texas,     .     . 
Fourth  Texas, 
First  Texas,     .     . 
Thirteenth  Georgia, 


Total, 


Killed. 

2  . 
0 

3  . 
1     . 

6     . 


119 

"Wounded, 
.      9 
.      2 
.    20 
.    14 

.    45 


I  regret  that  I  do  not  know  the  names  of  the 
different  commanders  of  batteries  who  reported 
to  me  during  the  day,  or  the  designation  of  their 
artillery.  Captain  Balthis  behaved  with  great 
skill  and  gallantry,  and  was  wounded.  All  fought 
with  great  spirit,  but  labored  under  much  disad- 
vantage from  want  of  ammunition. 

Wednesday  morning,  the  second,  a  very  heavy 
rain  set  in ;  the  troops  remained  in  bivouac, 
cooking. 

Thursday,  Major-General  Jackson's  corps 
marched  to  take  the  road  to  Westover,  but 
missed  it,  and  bivouacked  near  Willis's  Church. 

Friday,  continued  the  march,  arriving  about 
two  P.  M.  at  Herring  Creek,  where  the  enemy's 
outposts  were  discovered  intrenched. 

No  farther  active  operations  occurred  in  which 
this  division  took  any  part. 

Very  respectfully,       W.  H.  C.  Whiting, 

Brigadier-General  commanding  Division. 

GENERAL  McLAWS'S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Division,  ; 
July  20, 1862.     .    S 

To  General  Magru&er's  Adjutant-General : 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  operations  of 
my  command,  composed  of  the  brigades  of  Gen- 
erals Kershaw  and  Semmes,  commencing  on 
twenty-sixth  ultimo,  and  ending  July  first,  1862. 

On  the  twenty-sixth,  I  received  orders  to  hold 
my  command  in  readiness  for  any  movement. 
None  was,  however,  made. 

On  the  twenty-seventh,  the  troops  were  under 
arms  at  daylight.  The  lookouts,  posted  in  trees, 
overlooking  the  enemy's  camps,  near  the  railroad, 
reported  that  the  works  of  the  enemy  were  being 
strengthened,  more  guns  being  placed  in  the  re- 
doubts near  the  railroad,  and  all  the  works  nu- 
merously manned. 

About  eleven  o'clock,  orders  were  received  to 
feel  the  enemy  with  two  regiments.  The  move- 
ment was  delayed  until  about  four  o'clock,  when 
the  Seventh  and  Eighth  South  Carolina,  Colonels 
Aiken  and  Hennegan,  advanced  as  far  as  the 
abatis  of  the  enemy,  under  a  heavy  fire  of  artil- 
lery and  musketry.  Finding  the  enemy  in  strong 
force,  occupying  their  works,  the  regiments  were 
withdrawn,  returning  to  camp  about  ten  o'clock 
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p.  M.  Loss,  one  killed  and  three  wounded,  in 
Seventh  South  Carolina  regiment.  On  the  twen- 
ty-eighth, remained  in  camp.  The  works  of  the 
enemy  were  occupied  by  them  in  force.  On  the 
twenty-ninth,  two  regiments  of  General  Kershaw's 
brigade,  South  Carolina  volunteers,  ordered  for- 
ward at  an  early  hour.  One  regiment,  Kennedy's, 
being  on  reserve,  supporting  the  pickets,  had  sent 
out  companies  to  reconnoitre,  and  finding  the  en- 
emy's works  deserted,  the  whole  regiment  occupied 
the  lines  most  advanced  toward  ours.  The  re- 
maining regiments  of  the  brigade,  being  ordered 
onward,  joined  that  of  Colonel  Kennedy,  and  the 
whole  brigade,  under  General  Kershaw,  went  for- 
ward and  took  position  beyond  Fair  Oaks  Station, 
in  the  woods  to  the  right  of  the  railroad,  keeping 
their  skirmishers  well  to  the  front. 

This  brigade  was  in  advance  of  all  other  troops, 
and  waited  their  arrival.  The  enemy  were  seen 
crossing  the  railroad,  about  a  mile,  or  less,  in 
front,  coming  from  the  woods  on  our  left ;  but  it 
being  understood  that  General  Jackson's  forces 
were  crossing  at  Grapevine  Bridge,  every  one 
was  very  much  concerned,  fearing  that  we  would 
become  engaged  with  them.  So  much  was  Gen- 
eral Kershaw  impressed  with  that  idea,  that  he 
withheld *the  fire  of  his  troops,  and  sent  a  regi- 
mental flag  down  the  railroad,  waving  it  in  order 
to  give  notice  of  the  presence  of  confederate 
forces.  General  Semmes's  brigade,  in  the  mean 
while,  came  up  along  the  railroad,  and  was  halted 
behind  the  works  about  Fair  Oaks  Station. 

The  enemy  had  opened  a  scattering  fire  from 
several  pieces,  which,  however,  did  no  harm  to 
my  command.  General  Magruder,  having  ar- 
ranged his  forces  on  the  left,  ordered  that  Gen- 
eral Semmes's  brigade  should  move  to  Kershaw's 
position,  and  Kershaw  to  advance. 

General  Huger's  forces,  or  a  portion  of  them, 
were  seen  at  this  time,  coming  toward  my  right 
flank  :  they  soon,  however,  retired,  going  in  the 
direction  of  the  Charles  City  road.  Their  pur- 
pose I  did  not  understand.  This  was  about  three 
o'clock  p.  M.  General  Kershaw  now  advanced 
his  brigade,  leaving  his  left  on  the  railroad,  sup- 
ported by  that  of  General  Semmes.  Kemper's 
battery,  as  it  came  down  the  Nine  Mile  road,  was 
ordered  forward,  supported  by  the  Tenth  Geor- 
gia, Colonel  Cumming.  The  brigade  advanced  in 
two  lines,  Semmes  receiving  orders  to  cross  the 
Williamsburg  road  with  his  right.  Not  long  after 
passing  the  junction  of  the  Nine  Mile  and  the 
Williamsburg  roads,  the  enemy  opened  fire  from 
a  battery  on  our  right,  which  was  replied  to  with 
such  effect  by  Kemper's  battery,  that  the  enemy 
retired  without  engaging  with  their  infantry. 

Kershaw,  continuing  the  march,  relieving  the 
Tenth  Georgia  from  the  support  of  his  battery, 
engaged  the  enemy  with  his  whole  force  — 
Semmes's  brigade  resting  immediately  behind, 
and  extending  well  to  the  right.  Kemper's  bat- 
tery, taking  position  on  the  right  of  the  Williams- 
burg road,  upon  elevated  ground,  opened  fire  with 
extraordinary  rapidity  and  great  effect.  Finding 
that  Kershaw's  right  was  being  outflanked  by  the 
enemy,  I  ordered  in  two  regiments  from  Semmes's 


brigade,  and  afterward  the  whole  remaining  force, 
which  effectually  prevented  the  design.  Our 
troops  and  those  of  the  enemy  were  in  very 
close  proximity  ;  so  much  so,  that  at  one  time  the 
order  was  given,  by  some  commanders,  to  cease 
firing,  they  being  fearful  that  we  were  engaged 
with  our  own  men.  One  of  the  enemy  attempted 
to  seize  the  flag  of  the  Tenth  Georgia,  but  was 
immediately  knocked  down  and  killed.  Some 
one  hundred  of  the  command  were  thrown  into 
momentary  confusion,  and  were  retiring ;  but,  with 
the  assistance  of  my  staff,  they  were  immediately 
rallied,  and  returned  to  their  companies. 

As  all  of  my  force  was  now  engaged,  I  sent  to 
General  Magruder  for  reinforcements.  I  did  so 
because  I  wished  for  a  reserve,  principally  to  pro- 
vide against  contingencies.  He  sent  me  the  Thir- 
teenth Mississippi,  which  was  posted  in  rear  of 
the  line  of  battle,  on  the  right  of  the  Williams- 
burg road.  It  was  not  brought  into  action.  When 
all  my  command  were  engaged,  I  had  ordered  a 
battery  to  the  right,  in  a  commanding  position, 
to  open  fire  if  it  could  be  done  without  injuring 
our  troops,  and  to  give  assistance  in  case  of  dis- 
aster. As  night  advanced,  it  became  so  dark  that 
the  firing  ceased  on  both  sides,  the  South  Caro- 
lina brigade  remaining  in  the  position  it  occupied 
in  advance,  and  Semmes's  brigade  just  in  Tear  of 
its  line  of  battle. 

The  engagement  was  commenced  by  an  exceed- 
ingly severe  and  rapid  shelling  from  the  enemy's 
batteries,  at  five  and  a  half  p.  M.,  and  lasted  until 
near  nine  —  about  three  hours. 

The  South  Carolina  brigade  carried  into  action 
fourteen  hundred  and  ninety-six  (1496)  men,  and 
lost,  in  killed,  forty-seven  ;  wounded,  two  hundred 
and  thirty-four;  and  missing,  nine.  Aggregate, 
two  hundred  and  ninety  men. 

Semmes's  brigade  —  force  actually  engaged, 
Tenth  Georgia,  Fifth  Louisiana,  and  Tenth  Lou- 
isiana, seven  hundred  and  fifty-five  (755)  men  — 
lost,  in  killed,  eleven  ;  wounded,  fifty-three.  Ag- 
gregate, sixty-four  men. 

Aggregate  of  both  brigades,  three  hundred  and 
fifty-four  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 

I  beg  leave  to  call  attention  to  the  gallantry, 
cool,  yet  daring,  courage  and  skill  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  gallant  command,  exhibited  by  Brig- 
adier-General Kershaw ;  to  the  cool  courage  and 
knowledge  of  his  duties,  exhibited  by  General 
Semmes.  Major  Mcintosh,  the  chief  of  my  staff, 
exhibited  that  self-possession  under  fire,  and  dis- 
position to  be  under  fire,  so  characteristic  of  his 
name,  his  relations  in  the  old  army  of  the  United 
States,  and  our  own. 

I  call  attention  to  gallant  conduct  of  Captain 
King  and  Lieutenant  Tucker,  my  Aides-de-camp  ; 
Major  Goggin,  Inspecting  Officer ;  Major  Mc- 
Laws,  Quartermaster,  and  Major  Edwards,  Chief 
Commissary,  who  were  actively  engaged  in  car- 
rying out  my  orders,  and  giving  me  information 
as  to  the  movements  of  our  own  and  the  enemy's 
forces. 

In  passing  to  the  front,  our  advance  was  through 
the  deserted  camps  of  the  enemy,  where  property 
of  great  value  had  been  left,  consisting  of  tents, 
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arms,  accoutrements,  and  ammunition,  medical 
stores,  and  articles  of  private  property  which  had 
been  destroyed  in  wasteful  profusion. 

On  passing  down  the  Williamsburg  road,  I  saw, 
to  the  right,  a  very  large  camp,  or  camps,  to  which 
roads  had  been  cut  through  the  woods,  and  to- 
ward which  large  bodies  of  men  had  lately  passed. 
I  sent  a  reconnoitring  party  to  explore  the 
grounds ;  they  returned,  and  reported  the  place 
entirely  deserted.  The  night  and  early  morning, 
after  the  battle,  was  passed  in  collecting  and  at- 
tending to  the  wounded,  and  burying  the  dead. 

General  Magruder  was  near  the  scene  of  action, 
and  from  him,  during  the  day,  and  after  the  en- 
gagement, my  general  instructions,  as  to  the  ad- 
vance, was  received. 

Lieutenant  Barry,  of  the  artillery,  had  been, 
for  some  days  previous,  placed  in  charge  of  a 
thirty-two  pound  rifle  gun,  mounted  on  a  rail  car, 
and  protected  from  cannon  shot  by  a  sloping  roof 
in  front,  covered  with  plates  of  iron,  (through 
which  a  port-hole  had  been  pierced,)  and  from 
rifle  shot  on  the  sides  by  thick  walls  of  wood,  lined 
with  iron.  His  battery  moved  down  the  road 
keeping  pace  with  the  advance  of  the  troops,  and 
by  his  fire  annoying  the  enemy  whenever  the 
range  would  allow.  His  enthusiasm  at  the  de- 
cided success  of  the  experiment,  and  in  pushing 
through  obstructions,  deserves  all  praise. 

For  the  details  of  the  battle,  and  the  many  de- 
serving instances  of  individual  merit,  I  respect- 
fully call  your  attention  to  the  accompanying  re- 
ports of  brigade  and  regimental  commanders, 
and  to  Captain  Kemper's  report  of  his  operations. 
It  is  but  proper  to  remark  upon  the  dashing  man- 
ner in  which  Captain  (now  Major)  Kemper  fought 
his  battery.  It  was  cheering  to  the  whole  com- 
mand to  see  and  hear  his  very  rapid  firing. 

The  morning  following  the  engagement  of  the 
twenty-ninth,  the  troops  were  ordered  to  be  in 
readiness  to  move  forward,  and  had  commenced 
the  movement,  when  other  orders  were  received, 
to  cross  over  to  the  Darbytown  road,  my  com- 
mand leading.  Some  confusion  occurred,  owing 
to  the  want  of  guides,  which  being  corrected,  the 
column  moved  on  and  reached  the  neighborhood 
of  "  Timberlake's  Store  "  about  one  o'clock  p.  M. 
It  was  there  delayed  by  the  rear  of  General  A.  P. 
Hill's  division  blocking  the  road.  While  resting 
at  "  Timberlake's  Store,"  an  order  was  given  to 
move  to  "  New  Market."  General  Semmes  was 
sent  with  his  brigade  by  the  main  road,  protect- 
ing the  artillery,  and  I  went  with  General  Ker- 
shaw's brigade,  across  the  country,  by  a  road 
which  was  reported  as  impracticable  for  wagons 
and  artillery,  and  arrived  at  Warren's  Hill  about 
six  o'clock  P.  M.  While  waiting  there  the  arrival 
of  General  Semmes's  brigade  and  directions  as 
to  encampments,  another  order  was  given,  through 
Colonel  Carey,  to  march  my  command  down  the 
river  road  to  a  position  he  would  point  out,  said 
to  be  a  place  designated  by  Colonel  Chilton.  On 
the  way  down  I  met  General  Wise,  who  contended 
there  must  be  some  mistake  about  the  place,  as 
the  one  spoken  of  by  Colonel  Carey  was  entirely 
exposed  to  the  gunboats.     While  this  discussion 


was  going  on,  another  officer  from  General  Ma- 
gruder rode  up,  and  stated  it  was  the  General's 
orders  to  move  down  the  Long  Bridge  road,  which 
was  done.  General  Semmes's  brigade  had  never 
reached  New  Market  with  the  artillery,  but  had 
been  diverted  and  placed  in  the  woods  to  the 
right  of  the  Long  Bridge  road.  My  command 
had  been  marching  all  day,  and  General  Magru- 
der allowed  me  to  halt  it  on  reaching  him,  which 
was  one  mile  down  the  Long  Bridge  road.  At 
that  time  it  was  nearly  dark.  General  Semmes 
came  up  and  reported  that  a  portion  of  his  com- 
mand, and  all  but  one  of  his  staff,  had  been  sep- 
arated from  him  in  the  thick  woods  where  he  had 
been  posted.  We  remained  in  the  road  several 
hours,  waiting  until  Jones's  division  and  Cobbs's 
had  passed.  We  then  moved  on,  receiving  orders 
that  Lieutenant  Phillips,  of  General  Magruder's 
staff,  would  post  the  brigades.  About  two  o'clock, 
arrived  near  the  battle-field  of  the  day  before, 
and,  after  examining  the  ground  as  well  as  could 
be  done  in  the  dark,  I  posted  General  Kershaw's 
brigade  on  the  right  of  the  road,  holding  General 
Semmes's  in  reserve  along  the  road.  My  com- 
mand was  completely  exhausted,  not  having  had 
anything  to  eat ;  had  been  heavily  engaged  the 
evening  previous  ;  had  passed  the  night  and  early 
morning  in  attending  to  the  wounded,  and  col- 
lecting and  burying  the  dead,  and  had  been  on 
the  march  for  about  twenty  hours.  After  resting 
but  an  hour  or  two,  the  lines  were  formed,  and 
moved  to  the  front,  on  the  right  of  the  road. 
After  going  but  a  short  distance  beyond  the 
Willis  Church,  on  the  Quaker  road,  an  order 
was  given  to  recall  the  command,  and,  as  I  un- 
derstood it,  General  Magruder's  forces  were  to 
join  on  to  the  right  of  General  Jackson's,  which 
was  at  the  time  skirmishing  with  the  enemy  to 
our  right.  General  Magruder  directed  me  to 
bring  up  the  rear,  which  I  did,  marching  behind 
General  Magruder's  division.  Arriving  at  the 
road,  in  front  of  Carter's  field,  General  Longstreet 
ordered  me  to  move  by  the  left  flank  and  join 
my  command,  to  the  right  of  General  Jackson's, 
going  down  a  road,  which  passed  around  Carter's 
field,  to  the  battle-ground,  (Crew's  farm,)  direct- 
ing me  first  to  reconnoitre  the  ground.  On  going 
down  the  road  I  found  the  position  I  was  to  occupy 
held  by  brigades  of  General  Huger !  I  informed 
General  Longstreet  of  the  fact,  and  he  directed 
me  to  remain  where  I  was  for  the  present. 

Arrangements  being  made  to  open  fire  with  our 
batteries  in  front,  I  was  directed  to  place  my  com- 
mand out  of  the  line  of  the  fire,  which  would  be  re- 
turned by  the  enemy  in  response  to  our  batteries. 
General  Magruder  shortly  afterward  came  back 
with  the  head  of  his  column,  and,  passing  by  Car- 
ter's house,  went  into  the  woods  beyond.  My 
command  was  ordered  to  positions  to  the  right 
and  left  of  Carter's  house  about  half  past  four 
o'clock  p.  M.  About  six  o'clock  P.  M.,  they  were 
ordered  to  the  front,  advancing  one  on  the  right 
flank  of  the  field  and  the  other  on  the  left,  sep- 
arated four  or  five  hundred  yards,  and  entirely 
out  of  sight  of  each  other.  They  were  carried 
to  the  point  from  which  they  were  to  advance  by 
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a  staff  officer  of  General  Magruder,  and  General 
Kershaw's  brigade  was  assisted  as  much  as  pos- 
sible after  their  arrival  by  Major  Mcintosh,  of 
my  staff,  in  taking  position.  Brigadier-General 
Semmes,  advancing  on  the  right,  owing  to  vari- 
ous causes,  viz.,  the  thickness  of  the  woods,  or 
misconception  of  orders,  and  the  fatigue  his  com- 
mand had  undergone,  carried  into  action  but  five 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  men.  The  dead  of  his 
command,  however,  found  in  advance,  evidenced 
the  gallantry  of  those  few.  His  loss  was  :  killed, 
seventeen ;  wounded,  fifty-six  ;  missing,  sixty- 
three  ;  aggregate,  one  hundred  and  thirty-six. 
General  Kershaw,  going  forward  on  the  left,  lost, 
in  killed,  twenty-two  ;  wounded,  one  hundred  and 
thirteen ;  missing,  twenty-nine  ;  aggregate,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-four ;  carried  into  action,  nine 
hundred  and  fifty-six  men. 

The  fatigue  of  the  two  previous  days,  and  want 
of  sleep  and  food,  caused  the  diminution  of  forces. 
Many  men,  having  fallen  out,  were  left  behind  on 
the  march  of  the  day  and  night  previous.  There 
were  many  stragglers  from  the  various  forces  on 
the  field,  which  were  collected  near  Carter's  house 
and  sent  back  to  join  their  regiments  from  time 
to  time,  and  as  the  battle  ceased,  returned  to  the 
last  camps  of  their  regiments.  For  the  minute 
particulars  of  the  fight,  and  the  cases  of  individ- 
ual merit  in  the  regiments,  the  attention  of  the 
General  is  called  to  the  accompanying  reports  of 
brigade  and  regimental  commanders.  Major 
Mcintosh  was  again  conspicuous  for  his  gallantry, 
having  his  horse  shot  under  him.  And  my  thanks 
are  due  to  all  the  members  of  my  staff,  who  ren- 
dered all  possible  assistance  in  preventing  confu- 
sion, rallying  the  men,  and  re-forming  the  strag- 
glers. 

The  following  named  officers  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  regiments  engaged  are 
noticed  by  their  several  commanders  for  good 
conduct  in  the  several  engagements : 

KERSHAW'S  BRIGADE. 

General  Kershaw  mentions  Colonel  Hennegan, 
Eighth  South  Carolina  regiment ;  Colonel  Ken- 
nedy, Second  South  Carolina  ;  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Goodwyn,  wounded,  Second  South  Carolina ; 
Major  Gaillard,  Second  South  Carolina ;  Colonel 
Nance,  Third  South  Carolina;  Major  Rutherford, 
Third  South  Carolina;  Colonel  Aiken,  Seventh 
South  Carolina ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bland,  wound- 
ed, Seventh  South  Carolina;  Captain  Kemper, 
Kemper's  battery  ;  Sergeant  Harley,  Color-bearer 
Second  South  Carolina ;  Corporal  Blakely,  Third 
South  Carolina.  Staff — Captain  C.  R.  Holmes, 
A.  A.  G. ;  Lieutenaut  A.  E.  Dobv,  A.  D.  C. ;  Lieu- 
tenant W.  M.  D wight,  A.  A.  I.  G. ;  Mr.  J.  A. 
Myers,  A.  A.  D.  C. 

Colonel  Hennegan,  Eighth  South  Carolina, 
mentions  Major  McLeod. 

Colonel  Nance,  Third  South  Carolina,  mentions 
Captain  D.  M.  S.  Langston,  wounded,  and  Lieu- 
tenant H.  C.  Johnson,  Third  Alabama,  acting 
voluntarily. 

Colonel  Aiken,  Seventh  South  Carolina,  men- 


tions Adjutant  Childs  and  Serge  ant-Major  Stall- 
worth. 

SEMMES'S  BRIGADE. 

General  Semmes  mentions  Colonel  Cumming, 
Tenth  Georgia,  and  Captain  Holt ;  Colonel  Hunt, 
Fifth  Louisiana  ;  Colonel  August,  Fifteenth  Vir- 
ginia, wounded ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Waggerman, 
Tenth  Louisiana,  wounded.  Lieutenant  Benning, 
Georgia  regulars,  reported  to  General  Semmes 
on  the  field.  Staff —  Captain  Clemons,  A.  A.  G. ; 
Captain  Briggs,  A.  D.  C,  wounded ;  Lieutenants 
Cody  and  Redd,  volunteer  Aids-de-camp. 

The  enemy  left  something  over  five  hundred 
dead  on  the  field  —  five  hundred  and  twenty,  as 
reported  by  an  officer  left  to  bury  our  dead. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  report  of  arms  taken 
at  Shirley  by  Colonel  Nance,  of  the  Third  South 
Carolina  regiment.  The  notice  of  their  being  at 
that  place  was  given  me  by  Major-General  D.  H. 
Hill.  Hundreds  of  muskets  were  collected  by 
the  different  brigades,  and  by  my  Quartermaster 
and  Ordnance  Officer,  of  which  no  account  was 
made.  Very  respectfully, 

T.  McLaws, 

Major-General. 
I  submit  herewith  — 

1.  General  J.  B.  Kershaw's  report  of  the  oper- 
ations of  his  brigade  from  the  twenty-sixth  of 
June  to  the  first  day  of  July,  inclusive. 

2.  Report  of  the  operations  of  the  Eighth 
South  Carolina  regiment  from  the  twenty-fifth  of 
June  to  the  second  of  July,  inclusive. 

3.  Report  of  the  operations  of  the  Second 
regiment  South  Carolina  volunteers  in  the  battles 
of  Savage  Station  and  Malvern  Hill. 

4.  Report  of  the  Seventh  South  Carolina  regi- 
ment in  the  engagement  of  the  twenty-ninth  of 
June. 

5-6.  Report  of  the  operations  of  the  Third  South 
Carolina  regiment  on  the  twenty-ninth  instant. 

7.  Report  of  Captain  Kemper  of  the  operations 
of  his  batteries  on  the  twenty-ninth  ultimo. 

8.  Report  of  the  Seventh  South  Carolina  regi- 
ment from  the  twenty-fifth  to  the  twenty-ninth 
of  July,  inclusive. 

9.  Report  of  the  Seventh  South  Carolina  in 
their  engagement  of  the  fifth  instant. 

10.  Report  of  the  Third  South  Carolina  regi- 
ment of  the  operations  on  the  first  of  July. 

11.  Report  of  Colonel  Nance  concerning  arms 
captured  at  Shirley  —  nine  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  muskets. 

12.  Report  of  Brigadier-General  Semmes  of 
the  operations  of  his  command  at  Savage  Sta- 
tion, twenty-ninth  of  June,  1862. 

13.  Report  of  Brigadier-General  Semmes  of 
the  engagement  on  the  first  of  July,  at  Crew's 
farm.  Respectfully, 

T.  McLaws, 

Major-General. 

BRIGADIER-GENERAL  D.  R.  JONES'S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  D.  R.  Jones'  Division,  J 
July  28, 18G2.     \ 

To  Captain  A.  G.  Dickinson,  A.  A.  General : 
Sir  :  Pursuant  to  instructions,  I  have  the  honor 
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to  make  the  following  report  of  the  movements 
and  engagements  of  the  division  under  my  com- 
mand, from  the  morning  of  the  twenty-seventh 
of  June  to  the  termination  of  the  first  of  July  : 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-seventh  ultimo, 
the  Third  brigade,  Colonel  G.  T.  Anderson  com- 
manding, occupied  the  works  around  Mrs.  Price's 
house.  The  First  brigade,  Brigadier-General 
Toombs  commanding,  was  stationed  in  rear  and 
east  of  Mr.  James  Garnett's  house.  These  posi- 
tions have  been  held  continuously  since  the 
third  or  fourth  of  June ;  and  that  around  Mrs. 
Price's  house  strongly  fortified  by  my  command, 
under  a  daily  harassing  fire  from  the  enemy's 
batteries. 

Early  on  the  twenty-seventh  ultimo,  it  was  ob- 
served that  the  enemy  had  pushed  his  picket  line 
into  the  wheat-field  in  front  of  Mr.  James  Gar- 
nett's house,  and  was  constructing  a  line  of  rifle 
pits,  extending  from  the  old  chimneys  toward 
the  gate-posts,  in  the  farther  corner  of  the  field. 
On  his  right  he  had  a  strong  line  of  pickets 
thrown  out  a  few  yards  in  advance  of  his  regi- 
ments drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  immediately  in 
front  of  General  Toombs's  right  regiment,  then 
posted  in  a  ravine  east  of  the  Garnett  house.  The 
nature  of  the  position  brought  the  opposing  lines 
in  such  close  contiguity  that  neither  could  advance 
their  pickets  more  than  a  few  yards  from  the 
main  body.  Both  positions  were  strong  for  de- 
fence, but  an  advance  from  either  was  hazardous 
in  the  extreme.  The  disposition  of  the  enemy,  as 
above  indicated,  was  made  known  to  Major-General 
Magruder,  who  directed  me  in  the  forenoon  to 
send  two  twelve-pound  howitzers,  of  Brown's  bat- 
tery, with  a  regiment  of  Anderson's  brigade,  as  a 
support,  to  the  overseer's  house,  equidistant  from 
Doctor  and  Mr.  James  Garnett's,  and  to  send  two 
other  regiments  of  the  same  brigade,  as  a  sup- 
port to  two  howitzers,  which  he  had  instructed 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Lee,  Chief  of  Artillery,  to  post 
on  the  left  of  ths  Nine-mile  road.  This  being 
done,  the  artillery  was  ordered  to  open  upon  the 
enemy  wherever  seen.  His  working  parties  were 
driven  in,  and  his  supporting  troops  retired  from 
view.  The  enemy  opened  a  terrible  artillery  fire 
from  his  batteries  on  the  right  of  the  Golding 
house.  The  rest  of  Brown's  battery,  (two  smooth- 
bore six-pounders,)  and  Lane's  battery,  of  six 
guns,  were  sent  to  Brown's  assistance,  and  the 
fire  was  kept  up  vigorously  for  about  twenty  min- 
utes longer,  when  the  pieces  were  withdrawn  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Lee,  agreeably  to  instructions. 
In  the  afternoon,  from  the  top  of  Mrs.  Price's,  I 
saw  the  enemy  drawn  up  in  great  force,  across 
the  Chickahominy,  ready  to  meet  the  steadily  ad- 
vancing lines  of  General  Longstreet's  command. 
So  soon  as  the  engagement  began,  I  directed 
Captain  Dabney  to  open  with  his  heavy  battery 
of  one  thirty-two-pounder  Parrott  gun,  known 
as  "  Long  Tom  ;  "  and  one  eighteen-pounder 
rifled  gun,  upon  the  enemy's  left  flank.  Not- 
withstanding the  necessity  of  indicating  the  di- 
rection and  range  from  the  house-top,  this  fire 
was  continued  with  the  happiest  effect  until  night- 
fall.   It  has  since  been  reported  to  me  that  an 


officer  captured  from  one  of  the  enemy's  batteries 
stated  that  the  fire  from  these  guns  was  most  dis- 
astrous. Early  in  the  afternoon,  Major-General 
Magruder  notified  me  of  his  intention  to  feel  the 
enemy  along  his  entire  front,  and  directed  me  to 
issue  the  necessary  orders  to  my  command.  Near 
sunset  he  further  directed  me  to  send  another 
regiment  of  Anderson's  brigade  to  support  the 
two  guns  placed  in  position  in  the  forenoon,  on 
the  left  of  the  Nine-mile  road.  The  fire  on  my 
right  was  to  be  the  signal  for  commencing  the 
demonstration.  This  order  was  communicated  to 
Colonel  Anderson  verbally ;  but  the  pickets  of 
General  Toombs  being  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  enemy,  and  believing  a  serious  engagement 
with  his  brigade  would  be  the  result  of  this  move- 
ment, I  deemed  it  best  to  issue  to  him  the  fol- 
lowing order  in  writing,  first  submitting  it  to 
General  Magruder,  who  approved  it : 

"  The  divisions  to  your  right  have  been  ordered 
by  General  Magruder  to  feel  the  enemy  in  their 
front  with  strong  pickets,  and  to  folloAv  up,  to  the 
utmost,  any  advantage  which  may  offer  or  success 
which  -may  ensue.  You  are  ordered  to  do  the 
same,  taking  as  your  signal  for  advance  the  corn* 
mencement  of  the  movement  on  your  right." 

Shortly  before  sunset,  Lane's  and  Woolfolk's 
batteries,  being  stationed  near  and  in  front  of  the 
overseer's  house,  opened  a  brisk  fire  on  the  en- 
emy for  some  minutes,  drawing  upon  themselves 
so  heavy  a  fire  from  the  enemy's  well-protected 
batteries,  that  they  were  compelled  to  withdraw  ; 
not,  however,  until  the  enemy  in  their  camps  had 
suffered  severely,  as  was  afterward  ascertained. 
The  expected  signal  —  firing  on  the  right  —  being 
given  shortly  after,  General  Toombs  advanced 
seven  companies  of  the  Second  Georgia  regiment 
toward  the  enemy's  position ;  but  before  these 
could  be  deployed,  they  were  met  with  a  heavy 
front  and  flank  fire  from  several  regiments.  Un- 
shaken by  the  odds  before  them,  these  companies 
gallantly  held  their  ground,  and  replied  with  vig- 
or. The  Fifteenth  Georgia  regiment,  led  by  the 
intrepid,  by  now  lamented  Mcintosh,  rushed 
promptly  to  the  support,  and  the  fight  was  main- 
tained with  energy,  until  the  enemy's  advance 
was  checked  and  driven  back,  and  his  firing  had 
entirely  ceased. 

The  two  regiments  —  Ninth  Georgia,  Colonel 
Turnipseed,  and  First  Georgia  regulars,  Colonel 
Magill  —  detached  by  General  Magruder's  order, 
in  the  forenoon,  advanced  into  the  woods  on  the 
left  of  the  Nine-mile  road,  throwing  out  skirmish- 
ers, and  meeting  a  regiment  of  the  enemy.  This 
gallant  body  of  skirmishers  drove  the  enemy  from 
his  position  through  his  bivouac,  capturing  knap- 
sacks and  canteens,  &c,  and  only  halted  when 
they  found  themselves  under  the  direct  fire  of  the 
enemy's  batteries  and  beyond  the  support  of  our 
lines  on  the  right.  They  then  retired  on  the  main 
body,  which  retained  its  position  under  shelter  of 
the  woods,  until  withdrawn  at  midnight  by  Gen- 
eral Magruder's  order,  Saturday,  June  twenty- 
eighth. 

Going  to  General  Magruder's  quarters,  and 
failing  to  see  him,  I  despatched  Captain  Latrobe, 
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of  my  staff,  to  communicate  with  General  Lee, 
requesting  him  to  assist  in  a  contemplated  attack 
on  the  enemy  in  my  front,  by  placing  a  battery 
of  long-range  guns,  so  as  to  enfilade  his  position 
from  across  the  Chickahominy.  Convinced,  from 
information  received,  and  from  a  personal  recon- 
noissance,  that  the  enemy  were  about  to  evacuate, 
I  directed  five  of  the  long-range  guns  attached 
to  my  command  to  open  fire  from  the  New  Bridge 
road,  on  the  enemy,  fortified  at  and  near  Gold- 
ing's  house.  General  Toombs  being  in  advance, 
I  directed  him  to  take  advantage  of  any  positive 
retreat  of  the  enemy,  by  the  occupation,  with  his 
left  flank,  of  the  redoubt  at  Golding's,  opening 
therefrom  upon  the  retreating  foe.  Having  or- 
dered Brown's  and  Moody's  batteries  into  posi- 
tion near  the  overseer's  house,  and  made  the 
necessary  dispositions  of  my  command,  I  went  to 
the  batteries  on  the  road  to  direct  their  fire  and 
watch  its  effect. 

Observing  that  the  enemy  retreated  in  disorder 
from  our  fire,  I  despatched  Captain  Thurston,  of 
my  staff,  to  notify  General  Toombs  of  this  fact, 
and  to  order  Brown's  and  Moody's  batteries  to 
open  upon  the  enemy's  line  to  his  (Toombs's) 
right,  and  went  myself  to  communicate  with  Gen- 
eral Magruder.  On  my  way  to  whom,  Captain 
Thurston  reported  to  me,  that,  upon  delivering 
my  message  to  General  Toombs,  he  had  been  sent 
by  him  to  order  Colonel  Anderson  to  advance  to 
the  attack,  relying  upon  him  (Toombs)  for  sup- 
port ;  that  Colonel  Anderson  had  at  once  ordered 
forward  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Georgia  regi- 
ments. Upon  hearing  this,  and  meeting  General 
Magruder,  I  reported  it  to  him,  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  order  from  General  Lee,  just  re- 
ceived through  Captain  Latrobe,  directed  me  to 
countermand  the  movement  at  once.  I  despatched 
Captain  Ford,  of  my  staff,  with  this  order,  but 
not  in  time  to  stop  the  engagement,  which  had 
already  begun. 

The  Seventh  and  Eighth  regiments,  with  that 
impetuous  valor  exhibited  on  other  fields,  ad- 
vanced rapidly  on  the  enemy,  facing  a  hail  of 
grape,  canister,  and  musketry,  and  driving  him 
from  his  intrenchments  to  the  edge  of  the  "  La- 
bor-in-vain" Swamp.  Just  then,  as  General 
Toombs  had  ordered  his  regiments  to  advance  in 
support,  the  order  of  recall  was  received,  and  the 
Seventh  and  Eighth  were  withdrawn  with  much 
loss ;  leaving-  the  chivalrous  Lamar  dangerously 
wounded  on  the  field.     (See  Anderson's  report.) 

Sunday,  June  twenty-ninth,  obedient  to  orders 
from  General  Magruder,  I  advanced  across  the 
Labor-in-vain  Swamp  through  the  camps  lately 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Fair  Oaks  Station.  Discovering  there  that  the 
enemy's  pickets  were  a  short  distance  in  front,  I 
directed  Colonel  Anderson  to  advance  the  First 
Georgia  regulars,  deployed  as  skirmishers,  put- 
ting the  remainder  of  his  command  in  line  of 
battle,  instructing  General  Toombs  to  form  his 
line  on  the  left,  rear  of  Colonel  Anderson,  and  so 
placing  the  two  brigades  in  echelon.  Meanwhile 
the  First  Georgia  regulars,  having  advanced  about 
four  hundred  yards,  came  upon  the  enemy's  picket 


line,  and  drove  it  back  to  the  main  body  of  hi« 
rear  guard,  which  was  in  position,  with  several 
pieces  of  artillery,  in  a  field  beyond.  Finding 
my  command  in  advance  of  General  Magruder's 
division,  which  was  to  move  on  my  right,  and 
without  support  on  my  left,  —  General  Jackson 
not  having  crossed  the  Chickahominy,  —  I  halted 
my  command,  and  directed  Hart's  battery,  at- 
tached to  Anderson's  brigade,  and  Moody's  bat- 
tery, attached  to  Toombs's  brigade,  to  reply  to  the 
fire  of  the  enemy,  my  skirmishers  meanwhile 
keeping  up  a  brisk  exchange  of  fire.  This  was 
continued  until  he  withdrew. 

On  notification  from  General  Magruder,  I  ad- 
vanced until  my  left  had  passed  Mickly's  farm, 
and  my  right  had  come  in  view  of  the  enemy  at 
Savage  Station,  when  Colonel  Anderson,  by  my 
order,  opened  with  his  artillery,  to  wit,  two  pieces 
of  Hart's  battery,  compelling  the  retreat  out  of 
view  of  the  enemy's  infantry. 

The  engagement  beginning  on  the  right,  about 
this  time,  I  caused  Colonel  Anderson  to  change 
front  to  the  right,  so  as  to  take  the  enemy  in 
flank  and  rear,  should  he  advance  on  General 
Cobb's  position.  Scarcely  had  this  disposition 
been  made,  when  orders  were  received  from 
General  Magruder,  through  Lieutenant  Bryan,  a 
member  of  his  staff,  to  fall  back  to  the  railroad 
bridge  with  my  whole  command,  to  support  the 
right  of  his  line.  Two  guides  were  sent  at  the 
same  time  to  conduct  me  to  the  position  desig- 
nated. This  order  I  obeyed ;  but  failing  to  find 
General  Magruder,  my  men  were  bivouacked  near 
the  road  in  a  drenching  rain,  about  ten  o'clock  P.  M. 

I  cannot  close  my  report  of  this  day's  opera- 
tions without  expressing  my  very  great  satisfac- 
tion with  the  admirable  manner  with  which  the 
First  Georgia  regulars  acquitted  itself  of  the 
arduous  duties  assigned  it.  Deployed  in  full,  as 
skirmishers,  nearly  the  whole  day,  in  advance  of 
the  entire  division,  it  preserved  its  alignments 
through  woods  and  over  every  obstacle,  and  when 
in  immediate  conflict  with  the  enemy,  behaved  with 
a  steadiness  and  coolness  which  exhibited  the  ex- 
cellency of  its  discipline,  the  efficiency  of  its  offi- 
cers, and  the  courage  of  the  men  composing  it. 

Monday,  June  thirtieth,  at  eight  o'clock  a.  m., 
according  to  orders,  I  marched  with  my  command 
to  General  Longstreet's  position,  beyond  New 
Market,  on  the  Darbytown  road,  a  march  of  over 
eighteen  hours'  duration,  reaching  and  occupying 
the  field. of  Monday's  battles  with  my  exhausted 
troops,  between  two  and  three  o'clock  A.  M.  of 
Tuesday,  July  first. 

About  seven  o'clock  A.  M.,  by  direction  of 
General  Magruder,  my  command,  in  conjunction 
with  other  troops,  advanced  as  far  as  the  Willis 
Church  road,  where  many  prisoners  were  cap- 
tured. In  obedience  to  orders,  about  ten  o'clock 
A.  M.  my  troops  were  withdrawn  from  this  posi- 
tion, marched  back  on  the  Darbytown  road  some 
three  or  four  miles,  countermarched,  and  finally 
halted  some  two  miles  in  rear  of  the  position 
occupied  in  the  morning.  Between  two  and  three 
o'clock  p.  M.,  under  orders  from  Major-General 
Longstreet,  Colonel  Anderson's  brigade  was  placed 
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in  position  on  the  right  of  the  road  leading  to  Crews' 
farm,  and  immediately  in  rear  of  the  position 
occupied  by  General  Cobb.  General  Toombs 
was  stationed  to  the  right  and  rear  of  Colonel 
Anderson.  In  an  hour  or  two,  under  orders  from 
General  Magruder,  sent  through  Captain  Coward, 
of  my  staff,  Colonel  Anderson  was  advanced  to 
the  position  of  General  Cobb,  who  had  just  gone 
to  the  support  of  General  Armistead  —  General 
Toombs  occupying  Colonel  Anderson's  position. 
Hardly  was  this  change  made,  when  Anderson 
was  ordered  by  General  Magruder  to  the  support 
of  General  Cobb.  Having  no  instructions  to  the 
contrary,  Colonel  Anderson  advanced  upon  the 
front  occupied  by  General  Cobb  over  broken 
ground,  and  into  a  dense  swamp.  Under  orders 
from  General  Magruder  and  direction  of  Captain 
Coward,  the  brigade  changed  front  to  the  left, 
and  advanced  in  line  of  battle  through  the  swamp, 
followed  closely  by  that  of  General  Toombs,  who 
took  position  upon  his  (Anderson's)  left,  and, 
under  repeated  orders  from  General  Magruder, 
both  brigades  were  hurried  through  the  swamp, 
the  difficulties  of  which,  or  the  fearful  fire  of  the 
enemy,  cannot  be  exaggerated.  Owing  to  less 
distance,  General  Toombs  reached  the  plateau 
first,  and  advanced  directly  towards  the  enemy's 
batteries  in  open  view,  some  six  or  seven  hundred 
yards  ahead,  and  slightly  to  the  left.  To  that 
point  every  thing  tended,  my  own  command,  as 
well  as  others  already  on  the  field,  soon  bringing 
the  different  troops  in  contact;  and,  under  the 
terrific  fire  of  the  enemy,  partial  confusion  en- 
sued, to  avoid  which,  and  erroneously  thinking  I 
had  so  ordered  it,  Toombs's  brigade  obliqued  to 
the  left,  crossed  the  road,  getting  out  of  my  con- 
trol. These  movements  had  been  made  under  a 
murderous  fire,  which  these  brave  troops  endured 
without  the  opportunity  of  returning  a  shot.  For 
the  further  movements  of  this  brigade  I  have  to 
refer  you  to  the  report  of  General  Toombs  here- 
with enclosed.  Colonel  Anderson,  coming  up  in 
line  with,  and  to  the  right  of,  General  Toombs, 
struck  the  ridge  at  a  point  where  it  fell  rapidly 
away  from  his  front  toward  the  right,  causing 
the  two  regiments  on  his  left  to  mount  the  ridge, 
while  the  balance  of  his  brigade  was  in  the  bot- 
tom. To  remedy  this,  and  to  advance  with  his 
whole  command  in  line,  he  halted  and  retired  the 
two  regiments  in  advance,  so  as  to  bring  his 
brigade  parallel  with  the  edge  of  the  plateau. 
Before  this  change  of  front  was  completed,  three  of 
his  regiments,  mistaking  some  order  for  that  to 
advance,  rushed  forward,  coming  under  a  deadly 
cross-fire  of  artillery,  and  suffering  severe  loss. 
Night  had  now  closed  in,  and  convinced  that 
further  attempts  would  be  unavailing,  this  com- 
mand was  kept  under  the  crest,  in  order  to  repel 
any  advance  of  the  enemy.  Remaining  in  this 
position  until  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  there 
being  no  water  convenient  to  the  men,  in  the 
absence  of  other  instructions,  I  withdrew  the  com- 
mand to  the  position  occupied  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  the  action. 

Before  closing  this  report,  I  desire  to  bear  tes- 
timony to  the  brave  and  soldierly  behavior  of  the 


officers  and  men  of  my  command.  Especially 
are  my  thanks  due,  for  prompt,  cheerful,  and  effi- 
cient service,  to  the  members  of  my  staff.  Cap- 
tain Coward,  A.  A.  General,  who  rendered  valua- 
ble assistance  to  me  throughout  and  in  Tuesday's 
battle,  most  gallantly  went  into  action  in  lead. 
Captain  Latrobe,  A.  A.  and  I.  General,  Captain 
Ford,  Aid-de-camp,  and  Captains  Thurston  and 
Jones,  volunteer  Aids,  the  former  (Captain  Thurs- 
ton) in  charge  of  ordnance  trains,  displayed 
courage  and  coolness,  Captain  Ford  accompany- 
ing a  portion  of  my  command  in  the  charge  on 
Tuesday.  Lieutenant  Campbell,  engineer  officer, 
attached  to  my  staff,  superintending  the  construc- 
tion of  the  works  around  Mrs.  Price's  house,  was 
indefatigable  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  ac- 
companying Toombs's  brigade  in  its  charge  on 
Tuesday.  Major  Garrett,  my  chief  of  artillery, 
was  most  efficient  in  the  discharge  of  his  important 
duties.  Captain  DeSaigle,  when  not  necessarily 
absent  in  discharge  of  his  duties  as  division  quar- 
termaster, was  of  much  service  to  me  as  an  aid. 

Major  Haskell,  division  commissary,  volun- 
teered, with  Captain  Latrobe,  to  carry  to  General 
Longstreet,  across  the  Chickahominy,  information 
of  the  position  of  the  enemy,  on  Friday  the 
twenty-seventh  ;  remaining  with  that  General,  at 
his  suggestion,  he  fell  dangerously  wounded  while 
leading  a  regiment  to  the  charge. 

Surgeon  Barksdale,  division  surgeon,  for  the 
prompt  and  efficient  management  of  all  pertain- 
ing to  his  department,  deserves  all  praise. 

The  casualties  in  my  command  are  as  follows : 

In  infantry — killed,  one  hundred;  wounded, six 
hundred  and  ninety-seven ;  missing,  twenty-one. 

In  artillery  —  killed,  three  ;  wounded,  eleven. 

For  a  detailed  list  of  casualties,  I  refer  you  to 
the  enclosed  report. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Captain,    ' 
Your  obedient  servant, 

D.  R.  Jones, 

Brigadier-General  commanding'. 

REPORT  OF  GENERAL  A.   P.  HILL. 

Headquarters  Light  Division,  March  5, 1863. 
Brigadier- General  B.  H.  Chilton,  Assistant  Adju- 
tant-General : 

General  :  I  send  you  my  report  of  the  bat- 
tles of  the  Chickahominy,  with  an  apology  for  so 
long  delaying  it.  The  report  of  General  Gregg 
I  have  not  been  able  to  get  yet,  but  will  have  it 
in  a  day  or  two,  when  I  will  send  it  up. 

Respectfully,  A.  P.  Hill, 

Major-General. 

Headquarters  Light  Divsion,     ; 
Camp  Gregg,  February  28, 1863.  J 

Brigadier-  General  B.  H.  Chilton,  Adjutant  and  In- 
spector-General Army  of  Northern  Virginia: 
General  :  I  have   the  honor  to   submit  the 
following  report  of  the  part  taken  by  the  light 
division  in  the  battles  of  the  Chickahominy : 

In  obedience  to  orders  received  from  the  Gen- 
eral commanding,  on  Wednesday  night,  the 
25th  of  June,  I  concentrated  my  division  near 
the  Meadow  Bridge,  viz. :  the  brigades  of  J.  R. 
Anderson,  Gregg,  Field,  Pender,  and  Archer  — 
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the  brigade  of  General  Branch  having  been  di- 
rected to  move  to  the  bridge  some  seven  miles 
above,  where  the  Brooke  turnpike  crosses  the 
Chickahominy ;  the  batteries  of  Braxton,  An- 
drews, Pegram,  Crenshaw,  Mcintosh,  Bachman, 
and  Johnson,  with  five  extra  horses  to  each  gun, 
—  Johnson's  battery  accompanied  Branch,  —  in 
all,  about  fourteen  thousand  men.  The  brigades 
and  batteries  were  entirely  concealed  from  the 
view  of  the  enemy.  My  orders  were,  that  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  moving  down  from  Ashland,  would 
inform  General  Branch  of  his  near  approach. 
As  soon  as  Jackson  crossed  the  Central  Railroad, 
Branch  was  to  cross  the  Chickahominy,  and, 
taking  the  river  road,  push  on  and  clear  the 
Meadow  Bridge.  This  done,  I  was  to  cross  at 
Meadow  Bridge,  and,  sweeping  down  to  Mechan- 
icsville,  to  open  the  way  for  General  Longstreet. 
It  was  expected  that  General  Jackson  would  be 
in  the  position  assigned  him  at  "  early  dawn," 
and  all  my  preparations  were  made  with  a  view 
of  moving  early.  General  Branch  did  not,  how- 
ever, receive  intelligence  from  General  Jackson 
until  about  ten  o'clock,  when  he  immediately 
crossed  and  proceeeded  to  carry  out  his  instruc- 
tions. He  was  delayed  by  the  enemy's  skirmish- 
ers, and  advanced  but  slowly.  Three  o'clock 
having  arrived,  and  no  intelligence  from  Jackson 
or  Branch,  I  determined  to  cross  at  once,  rather 
than  hazard  the  failure  of  the  whole  plan  by 
longer  deferring  it.  General  Field,  already  se- 
lected for  the  advance,  being  in  readiness,  seized 
the  bridge,  and  the  fortieth  Virginia,  Colonel 
Brockenbrough,  leading,  his  brigade  passed  over, 
meeting  but  slight  opposition,  the  enemy  falling 
back  to  Mechanicsville.  The  division  being  safe- 
ly over,  Anderson  and  Archer  followed.  Field, 
Gregg,  and  Pender  turned  short  to  the  right, 
and  moved  through  the  fields,  to  cooperate  on 
the  right  of  the  first  column. 

Beaver  Dam  Creek  curves  around  Mechanics- 
ville, the  high  banks  being  on  the  north  side, 
and  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  This  naturally 
strong  line  of  defence  had  been  made  very  much 
stronger  by  rifle  pits  and  earthen  epaulements 
for  guns.  The  enemy  opened  a  concentrated  fire 
of  artillery  on  the  head  of  Field's  column,  who, 
throwing  his  brigade  into  line  of  battle,  with  Pe- 
gram in  the  centre,  steadily  advancing,  drove  the 
enemy  from  Mechanicsville.  Anderson  was  or- 
dered to  make  a  flank  movement  to  the  left,  and 
take  in  reverse  a  battery  which  was  spiteful  in  its 
activity,  while  Mcintosh  was  sent  forward  to  at- 
tract its  attention,  and  keep  it  employed.  Archer 
was  moved  up  to  the  support  of  Field,  and  formed 
in  line  on  his  (Field's)  left,  with  his  own  left 
resting  on  the  turnpike  —  Braxton  being  sent  to 
the  assistance  of  Mcintosh.  Gregg  and  Pender 
approached  the  village  in  line  of  battle,  over  the 
hills  and  open  fields,  from  the  direction  of  the 
road.  Field  having  driven  the  enemy  from  the 
village  and  its  surroundings,  across  Beaver  Dam 
Creek  to  his  stronghold,  Pender  was  ordered  to 
support  those  brigades  already  engaged,  and  to 
take  position  on  the  right  of  Field.  This  was 
gallantly  done  in  the  face  of  a 'murderous  fire. 


Andrews  galloped  up  to  the  assistance  of  Pegram. 
The  battle  now  raged  furiously  along  my  whole 
line.  The  artillery  fire  from  the  enemy  was  ter- 
rific. Their  position  along  Beaver  Dam  Creek 
was  too  strong  to  be  carried  by  a  direct  attack, 
without  heavy  loss  ;  and  expecting  every  moment 
to  hear  Jackson's  guns  on  my  left  and  in  rear  of 
the  enemy,  I  forbore  to  order  the  storming  of 
their  lines.  General  Branch,  having  come  up, 
was  ordered  forward  as  a  support  to  the  brigades 
already  engaged,  and  Johnson's  battery  took  po- 
sition near  Mcintosh  and  Braxton.  Gregg  was 
held  in  reserve  near  Mechanicsville.  The  thirty- 
eighth  North  Carolina,  Colonel  Hoke,  and  the 
thirty-fourth  North  Carolina,  Colonel  Riddick, 
of  Pender's  brigade,  made  a  gallant  but  abortive 
attempt  to  force  a  crossing.  Meeting  General 
Ripley,  who  had  crossed  his  brigade  at  the  Me- 
chanicsville Bridge,  I  requested  him  to  turn  the 
enemy's  left  lower  down  the  creek.  This  was 
gallantly  attempted,  but  failed,  and  with  heavy 
loss.  Anderson,  with  the  Thirty-fifth  Georgia, 
Colonel  E.  L.  Thomas,  leading,  had  moved  as 
heretofore  directed,  and  encountering  the  enemy, 
drove  them  back  ;  and  Colonel  Thomas,  with  his 
regiment,  crossed  the  creek,  and  gained  an  admi- 
rable position  for  charging  the  enemy's  batteries. 
The  Fourteenth  Georgia,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fol- 
som,  pushed  forward  to  his  support ;  but  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Folsom  being  stricken  down,  the 
regiment  lost  his  gallant  leading,  and  but  few 
crossed.  Colonel  Thomas  held  his  own  until  the 
battle  closed,  when  he  withdrew,  and  joined  his 
brigade,  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek.  The 
battle  ceased  about  nine  o'clock,  my  brigade  rest- 
ing along  the  creek,  the  object  of  this  attack, 
my  clearing  the  way  for  Longstreet,  having  been 
justly  accomplished.  It  was  never  contemplated 
that  my  division  alone  should  have  sustained  the 
shock  of  this  battle  ;  but  such  was  the  case,  and 
the  only  assistance  received  was  from  Ripley. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Johnson,  commanding  Nine- 
teenth Georgia,  and  Major  Bronaugh,  Park  bat- 
talion, were  killed,  and  Colonels  Starke,  Connor, 
Hoke,  Thomas,  A.  J.  Lane,  and  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Folsom  and  Captain  Vandigrafl",  commanding 
Fifth  Alabama  battalion,  wounded. 

COLD  HARBOR. 

The  morning  of  the  twenty-seventh,  before 
dawn,  the  enemy  again  opened  a  rapid  fire  of  ar- 
tillery, it  being  directed  principally  to  the  village 
of  Mechanicsville.  My  division  was  directly  un- 
der arm*..  This  shelling  having  continued  some 
hour  or  more,  I  was  directed  by  General  Lee  to 
take  the  route  to  Gaines's  Mill.  Gregg's  brigade 
was  put  in  advance.  It  was  soon  found  that  the 
enemy  had  retired  from  his  lines  along  Beaver 
Dam  Creek,  two  companies  from  Gregg's  brigade 
having  handsomely  dashed  across  and  cleared  the 
pits  of  the  few  men  left  as  a  blind.  The  evidences 
of  precipitate  retreat  were  palpable  all  along  the 
route.  Arriving  at  the  creek,  upon  which  Gaines's 
Mill  is  located,  half  a  mile  from  Cold  Harbor,  the 
enemy  were  discovered  upon  the  opposite  bank. 
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Gregg's  brigade  was  at  once  thrown  in  line  of 
battle.,  and  the  skirmishers  directed  to  effect  a 
lodgment.  Andrews's  battery  was  brought  up, 
and  the  woods  opposite  vigorously  shelled.  The 
skirmishers,  rushing  forward,  cleared  the  crossing, 
and  Gregg  immediately  filed  his  brigade  across, 
forming  line  successively  as  each  regiment  crossed. 
His  whole  brigade  being  over,  he  made  the  hand- 
somest charge,  in  line,  I  have  seen  during  the 
war.  The  enemy  were  pressed,  and  the  general 
sent  me  word  that  he  had  brought  the  enemy  to 
bay,  and  that  they  were  in  force  in  his  front, 
and  requested  permission  to  attack.  This  was 
refused,  however,  and  he  was  directed  to  await 
orders  from  me.  Branch  was  ordered  up,  and 
formed  on  Gregg's  right.  Pender  having  cleared 
my  right  flank,  to  which  service  he  had  been  as- 
signed, Archer  was  sent  to  relieve  him,  thus  put- 
ting him  (Archer)  on  my  extreme  right.  An- 
derson was  formed  on  Branch's  right,  and  Field 
again  on  his  right,  and  connecting  with  Archer. 
Crenshaw  and  Johnson  were  brought  into  battery 
on  the  left  of  the  road,  and  in  rear  of  Gregg's 
line.  I  had  delayed  the  attack  until  I  could  hear 
from  General  Longstreet,  and,  this  now  occurring, 
the  order  was  given.  This  was  about  half  past 
two  P.  M.  Gregg,  then  Branch,  and  then  An- 
derson, successively,  became  engaged.  The  in- 
cessant roar  of  musketry  and  deep  thunder  of 
the  artillery  told  that  the  whole  force  of  the  en- 
emy was  in  my  front.  Branch  becoming  hard 
pressed,  Pender  was  sent  to  his  relief.  Field  and 
Archer  were  also  directed  to  do  their  part  in  this 
murderous  contest.  Braxton's  artillery,  accom- 
panying Archer,  had  already  opened.  They  were 
ordered  to  turn  the  enemy's  left.  These  two 
brigades,  under  their  heroic  leaders,  moving 
across  the  open  field,  met  the  enemy  behind  an 
abatis  and  strong  intrenchment  at  the  base  of 
a  long  wooded  hill,  the  enemy  being  in  three 
lines  on  the  side  of  this  declivity,  its  crest  falling 
off  into  a  plateau,  and  this  plateau  studded  with 
guns.  My  front  now  presented  a  curved  line,  its 
convexity  toward  the  enemy.  Desperate  but 
unavailing  attempts  were  made  to  force  the  ene- 
my's position.  The  Fourteenth  South  Carolina, 
Colonel  McGowan,  (having  hurried  up  from 
picket  duty  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chickahomi- 
ny,  and  arriving  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,)  on  the 
extreme  left,  made  several  daring  charges.  The 
Sixteenth  North  Carolina,  Colonel  McElroy,  and 
Twenty-second,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gray,  at  one 
time  carried  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  were  in  the 
enemy's  camp,  but  were  driven  back  by  over- 
whelming numbers.  The  Thirty-fifth  Georgia, 
Colonel  Thomas,  also  drove  through  the  enemy's 
lines  like  a  wedge  ;  but  it  was  all  of  no  avail. 
Gregg  and  Branch  fought  with  varying  success, 
Gregg  having  before  him  the  vaunted  Zouaves 
and  Sykes's  regulars.  Pender's  brigade  was  suf- 
fering heavily,  but  stubbornly  held  its  own. 
Field  and  Archer  met  a  withering  storm  of  bul- 
lets, but  pressed  on  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  enemy's  works  ;  but  the  storm  was  too  fierce 
for  such  a  handful  of  men.  They  recoiled,  and  were 
again  pressed  to  the  charge,  but  with  no  better 


success.  These  brave  men  had  done  all  that  any 
brave  soldiers  could  do.  Directing  their  men  to 
lie  down,  the  fight  was  continued,  and  help 
awaited.  From  having  been  the  attacking  I  now 
became  the  attacked,  but  stubbornly,  gallantly 
was  the  ground  held.  My  division  was  thus  en- 
gaged full  two  hours  before  assistance  was  re- 
ceived. We  failed  to  carry  the  enemy's  lines,  but 
we  paved  the  way  for  the  successful  attack  after- 
ward, and  in  which  attacks  it  was  necessary  to 
employ  the  whole  of  our  army  that  side  the 
Chickahominy.  About  four  o'clock,  reinforcements 
came  up  on  my  right  from  General  Longstreet, 
and  later,  Jackson's  men  on  my  right  and  centre, 
and  my  division  was  relieved  of  the  weight  of 
the  contest.  It  was  then  continued  on  more 
equal  terms ;  and  finally  the  extreme  left  of  the 
enemy's  line  was  most  gallantly  carried  by  Hood. 

About  seven  o'clock,  the  General-in-Chief, 
in  person,  gave  me  an  order  to  advance  my  whole 
line,  and  to  communicate  this  order  as  far  as  I 
could  to  all  commanders  of  troops.  This  was 
done,  and  a  general  advance  being  made,  the  en- 
emy were  swept  from  the  field,  and  the  pursuit 
only  stopped  by  nightfall  and  the  exhaustion  of 
our  troops. 

The  batteries  of  Crenshaw,  Johnson,  Braxton, 
and  Pegram  were  actively  engaged.  Crenshaw 
pretty  well  knocked  to  pieces.  Pegram  with  in- 
domitable energy  and  eagerness  of  purpose, 
though  having  lost  forty-seven  men  and  many 
horses  at  Mechanicsville,  had  put  his  battery  in 
condition  for  this  fight  also. 

frazier's  farm. 

0 

Sunday,  the  twenty-ninth,  having  been  placed 
under  the  orders  of  Major-General  Longstreet,  I 
recrossed  the  Chickahominy,  Longstreet's  divis- 
ion leading. 

On  Monday,  thirtieth,  arrived  within  about  one 
mile  of  the  cross  made  by  the  Long  Bridge  road 
and  the  Quaker  road,  near  Frazier's  farm. 
The  enemy  were  retreating  along  the  Quaker 
road.  My  division  was  halted,  my  field  hospi- 
tals established,  and  brigades  closed  up.  The 
division  of  General  Longstreet,  now  commanded 
by  Brigadier-General  R.  H.  Anderson,  was  in 
line  of  battle  some  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in 
advance  of  mine.  The  staff  officer  of  General 
Longstreet  at  this  time  delivered  me  an  order 
to  take  the  command  on  the  field.  I  did  so,  and 
reporting  to  General  Anderson  that  such  was  the 
case,  we  rode  over  the  ground  and  made  such 
dispositions  as  were  necessary.  Before  the  bat- 
tle opened,  General  Longstreet  returned  and  re- 
sumed the  command.  The  fight  commenced  by 
fire  from  the  enemy's  artillery,  which  swept  down 
the  road,  and  from  which  his  Excellency  the 
President  narrowly  escaped  accident.  The  battle 
had  continued  some  little  time,  when  I  received 
an  order  from  General  Longstreet,  through  Cap- 
tain Fairfax,  to  send  a  brigade  to  the  left,  to  the 
support  of  Generals  Pryor,  Featherstone,  and 
others.  General  Gregg  was  detached  on  this  ser- 
vice and  guided  by  Captain  Fairfax.     The  fire 
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becoming  very   heavy,   I   was   ordered   forward 
with  my   division.     Branch's  brigade  took    the 
route,  and,  with  springing  steps,  pressed  forward. 
Arriving  upon  open  ground,  he  formed  his  line 
and  moved  to  the  support  of  the  troops  engaged 
in  his  front.     Field  and  Pender  were  successively 
thrown    forward.      Field   pressed   forward   with 
such   ardor  that  he  passed   far  in   front   of  my 
whole     line.       The    Sixtieth    Virginia,    Colonel 
Starke,  and  Fifty-fifth,  Colonel  Mallory,  charged 
and  captured   two   batteries   of  Napoleon  guns, 
and  the  Sixtieth  crossed  bayonets  with  the  ene- 
my, who  obstinately  contested  the  possession  of 
these  guns.     General  Pender,  moving  up  to  the 
support  of  Field,  found  that  he  had  penetrated 
so  far  in  advance  that  the  enemy  were  between 
himself   and    Field.    A   regiment  of   Federals, 
moving  across  his  front  and  exposing  their  flank, 
were  scattered  by  a  volley.     Pender  continued  to 
move   forward,   driving   off  a  battery   of  rifled 
pieces.      The    Forty-seventh   Virginia,    Colonel 
Mayo,   having  gotten   possession   of  a  battery, 
turned  its  guns  on  the  enemy,  and  thereby  greatly 
assisted  Gregg,  who  was  hotly  engaged  on  the 
left.     To  this   regiment  also  belongs   the  honor 
of   capturing    Major-General  McCall.     The  bri- 
gade of   General    Featherstone  having   become 
very  much  scattered,  and  been  forced  back,  Col- 
onel McGowan,  with  the  Fourteenth  South  Caro- 
lina,  retrieved   our   ground.      On   our   extreme 
right  matters  seemed  to  be  going  badly.     Two 
brigades    of     Longstreet's    division    had    been 
roughly  handled,  and  had  fallen  back.     Archer 
was  brought  up  and  sent  in,  and,  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, leading  his  gallant  brigade,  affairs  were 
soon  restored  in  that  quarter.     About  dark  the 
enemy  were  pressing  us   hard  along  our  whole 
line,  and  .  my  last  reserve,  General  J.  R.  Ander- 
son, with  his  Georgia  brigade,  was  directed  to  ad- 
vance cautiously,  and  be  careful  not  to  fire  on  our 
friends.    His  brigade. was  formed  in  line,  — two 
regiments  on  each  side  of  the  road,  —  and,  obey- 
ing my  instructions  to  the  letter,  received  the  fire 
of  the  enemy  at  seventy  paces,  before  engaging 
them.     Heavy  reinforcements  to  the  enemy  were 
brought  up  at  this  time,  and  it  seemed  that  a  tre- 
mendous effort  wras  being  made  to  turn  the  fortunes 
of  the  battle.     The  volume  of  fire  that,  approach- 
ing, rolled  along  the  line,  was   terrific.     Seeing 
some  troops  of  Wilcox's  brigade  who  had  rallied, 
with  the   assistance  of  Lieutenant  Chamberlaine 
and  other  members  of  my  staff,  they  were  rap- 
idly formed,  and  being  directed  to  cheer   long 
and    loudly,   moved  again  to   the    fight.      This 
seemed  to  end  the  contest,  for  in  less  than  five 
minutes  all  firing  ceased,  and  the  enemy  retired. 
My  brigade  rested  upon  the  battle-ground  until 
relieved,  near  dawn,  by  Major-General  Magruder. 
The  trophies  of  my  division  this  day  were  four- 
teen pieces  of  artillery  and  two  stands  of  colors. 

The  next  evening  was  fought  the  battle  of 
Malvern  Hill.  Finding  that  General  Magruder 
needed  assistance,  I  sent  two  brigades  —  Branch's 
and  Thomas's,  (Anderson's.)  They  were,  however, 
not  actively  engaged.      My  division,  however, 


was  placed  in  line  of  battle  near  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, and  under  fire,  but  passive. 

In  this  series  of  battles,  in  which  my  troops 
so  well  did  their  part,  I  beg  leave  to  remind  the 
General-in-Chief  that  three  of  my  brigades  had 
never  before  been  under  fire.  Two  of  my  bat- 
teries, Pegram's  and  Davidson's,  (the  latter  having 
just  been  ordered  up  from  my  camp,)  were  en- 
gaged at  Malvern  Hill,  and  for  two  hours  each 
nobly  did  their  work,  as  their  battered  condition 
and  many  casualties  sadly  attested. 

Among  the  general  and  field  officers  killed  and 
wounded  during  these  battles  are  Colonels  Camp- 
bell,  C.  C.   Lee ;   Lieutenant-Colonels   Johnson, 
Smith,  Green,  Shackelford ;    Majors  Bronaugh, 
Burke,  and  McLaughlin,  killed,  and  Brigadier- 
Generals  J.  R.  Anderson  and  Pender ;  Colonels 
W.  J.  Hoke,  Riddick,  Connor,  McGowan,  Good- 
lier, Cowan,  A.  J.  Lane,  J.  H.  Lane,  Thomas, 
Hardeman,    and     Starke ;     Lieutenant-Colonels 
Folsom,    Simmons,    Barber,   Christian,    H.    H. 
Walker,  Howard,  and  Majors  Fite,  Livingstone, 
Hickerson,   and   Grice,   wounded.      Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Coleman,  of  the  artillery,  during  the  ab- 
sence of  Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  L.  Walker,  from 
sickness,  acted  as  my  Chief  of  Artillery,  and  with 
energy  and  efficiency.     The   gallantry  of  Lieu- 
tenant Chamberlaine,  the  Adjutant,  was  conspicu- 
ous.    The  members  of  my  staff — Major  R.  C. 
Morgan,  A.  A.  General ;  Major  J.  G.  Field,  A. 
Q.  M. ;  Major  E.  B.  Hill,  Division  Commissary  ; 
Major  J.  M.  Daniel,  Volunteer  A.  D.  C,  (wound- 
ed severely  at  Cold  Harbor ;)  Captain  Adams, 
signal  officer,  serving  on  my  personal  staff;  my 
Aids-de-camp,  Lieutenants  F.  T.  Hill,  and  Mur- 
ray Taylor,  and  Captain  Douglass,  my  chief  en- 
gineer officer  —  were  all  gallant  and  zealous  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties.     Surgeon  Watson, 
Medical   Director,   made  efficient   arrangements 
for  the  care   of  the   wounded.     The   ambulance 
corps  and  drivers  deserve  especial  mention  for 
their  active  and  untiring  exertions  in  bringing  off 
the  wounded.     Especial  mention  for  conspicuous 
gallantry  is  made  of  the  following  officers  :     Col- 
onels Starke,  Mallory,  McGowan,  Thomas,  Rid- 
dick,   Barnes,    Hamilton,    Hoke,    J.    H.    Lane, 
Cowan  ;    Lieutenant-Colonels  Folsom,  Gray,  Mc- 
Elroy,  Simpson,  H.  H.  Walker  ;  Majors  C.  C.  Cole, 
Vandegraff ;  Lieutenants  Young,  Norwood,  Crit- 
tenden, Bryan,  Haskell,  Shotwcll,  Thirty-fourth 
North  Carolina ;  Captains  Collins,  Engineer ;  and 
of   the    artillery,    Pegram,   Davidson,   Braxton, 
Crenshaw,   Andrews,  Mcintosh,  and  Lieutenant 
Fitzhugh,  and  Sergeant  J.  N.  Williams.     Ser- 
geant-Major of   Nineteenth  Georgia    regiment, 
Captain  Wright  and  his  company  of  cavalry,  from 
Cobb's  legion,  acting  as  my  escort,  were  of  great 
service  to  me,  and  by  my  permission    made  a 
gallant  charge  upon  a  body  of  the  enemy's  infan- 
try.    There  are  many  cases  of  individual  daring, 
both  among  officers  and  men,  and  I  regret  that  I 
do  not  know  their  names. 

This  report,  being  made  out  so  long  after  the 
events  transpired,  is  not,  of  course,  so  perfect  as  I 
would  desire,  and  injustice  may  be  done  officers 
and  regiments.     I  respectfully  refer  you  to  the 
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accompaning  brigade  reports  for  details.  I  ap- 
pend also  a  statement  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
light  division  in  the  battles  around  Richmond. 

Loss  sustained  by  the  Light  Division,  Major-Oen- 
eral  A.  P.  Hill,  on  the  26th,  27th,  and  30th 
June,  and  1st  July,  1862. 

Killed.    Wounded. 
Brigadier-Generals,    ....  2 

Colonels, 2  10 

Lieutenant-Colonels,  ....       3  9 

Majors, 3  6 

Captains, 10  66 

Lieutenants, 32  138 

Non-commissioned  Officers,    .     94  428 

Privates, 475       2,592 

Total, 619       3,251 

619 


Grand  total,        .        .        .        3,870 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  P.  Hill, 

Major-General. 

GENERAL   D.  H.  HILL'S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Division. 
Captain  A.  S.  Pendleton,  A.  A.  G. : 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  re- 
port of  the  part  taken  by  my  division  in  the  en- 
gagements around  Richmond,  which  resulted  in 
lifting  the  Young  Napoleon  from  his  intrench- 
ments  around  that  city,  and  setting  him  down  on 
the  banks  of  the  James  River,  twenty-five  miles 
farther  oft',  with  a  loss  of  fifty-one  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, twenty-seven  thousand  stand  of  arms,  and 
ten  thousand  prisoners. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  my  division  con- 
stituted the  supporting  force  to  a  portion  of  the 
brigades  of  Generals  Wright  and  Ransom,  which 
were  engaged  with  the  Yankees  near  King's 
School  House,  on  the  Williamsburg  road.  We 
were  exposed  all  day  to  an  artillery  fire,  but  with 
little  loss.  We  marched  that  night  through  the 
mud  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Mechanicsville  Bridge, 
and  there  awaited  the  advance  of  Major-Generals 
Jackson  and  A.  P.  Hill.  The  plan  of  operations 
was,  for  the  former  officer  to  come  down  by  the 
way  of  Hanover  Junction,  and  get  in  the  rear  of 
Mechanicsville,  so  as  to  unmask  the  bridge  oppo- 
site it,  and  enable  my  division  to  cross  over,  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  Major-General  Longstreet.  To 
the  four  divisions  of  Generals  Longstreet,  Jack- 
son, A.  P.  Hill,  and  myself,  was  intrusted  the 
task  of  turning  the  right  flank  of  the  Yankee  army. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
twenty-sixth  of  June,  the  firing  commenced  at 
Meadow  Bridge,  and  was  followed  by  the  rapid 
running  of  the  Yankees  toward  Mechanicsville. 
My  division  was  put  in  motion,  and  crossed  the 
Chickahominy,  after  a  little  delay  in  repairing  the 
bridge.  General  A.  P.  Hill  was  then  hotly  en- 
gaged about  the  town,  and  my  leading  brigade 
(Ripley's)  was  pushed  forward  to  his  support. 
The  Yankees  were  beginning  to  retreat  across  the 


creek  (Beaver  Dam)  toward  Ellison's  Mill,  but 
their  artillery  was  still  on  the  plain  on  this  side. 
The  three  batteries  of  Jones's  battalion,  of  my 
division,  and  Harda way's  battery  and  Bondu- 
rant's,  were  brought  into  action,  and  drove  the 
Yankee  artillery  off  the  field.  In  the  mean  time  I 
had  received  several  messages  from  General  Lee, 
and  one  from  the  President  of  the  Confederate 
States,  to  send  forward  a  brigade.  In  advancing 
this  brigade,  I  met  General  Pender,  whose  bri- 
gade had  just  been  roughly  handled,  who  told  me 
that,  with  the  assistance  of  two  regiments  of  Rip- 
ley's brigade,  he  could  turn  the  position  at  Elli- 
son's Mill  by  the  right,  while  two  regiments 
should  advance  in  front.  Brigadier-General  Rip- 
ley was  directed  to  cooperate  with  General  Pen- 
der, and  the  attack  was  made  about  dark.  The 
enemy  had  intrenchments  of  great  strength  and 
development  on  the  other  side  of  Beaver  Dam, 
and  had  the  banks  lined  with  his  magnificent  ar- 
tillery. The  approach  was  over  an  open  plain 
exposed  to  a  murderous  fire  of  all  arms,  and  an 
almost  impassable  stream  was  to  be  crossed. 
The  result  was,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  a 
disastrous  and  bloody  repulse.  Nearly  every 
field  officer  in  the  brigade  was  killed  or  wounded, 
and  a  large  number  of  officers  of  all  grades  were 
equally  unfortunate.  These  hero-martyrs,  Col- 
onel Stokes,  of  the  First  North  Carolina  regiment, 
and  Colonel  Robert  A.  Smith,  Forty-fourth 
Georgia,  deserve  more  than  a  passing  notice. 
The  former  had  served  with  credit  in  the  Mexi- 
can war,  and  was  widely  and  favorably  known  in 
his  own  State.  The  latter,  though  in  feeble 
health  and  scarcely  able  to  walk,  insisted  upon 
being  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  and  attracted 
my  particular  attention  by  his  gallantry.  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Estes,  of  the  Forty-fourth,  was 
severely  wounded,  and  two  captains,  ten  lieuten- 
ants, and  three  hundred  and  twenty-one  privates 
were  killed  and  wounded  in  this  regiment.  Of 
the  First  North  Carolina  regiment,  Colonel  Stokes 
and  Major  Skinner,  six  captains  and  the  adjutant 
were  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-three 
privates  were  killed  and  wounded.  These  two 
regiments  (never  before  under  fire)  were  badly 
demoralized,  and  scarcely  preserved  their  organi- 
zation in  the  subsequent  operations.  Captain  N. 
A.  Brown,  of  the  First  North  Carolina  regiment, 
and  Captains  Beck  and  Lumpkin,  of  the  Forty- 
fourth  Georgia,  rallied  the  fragments  of  their 
commands,  and  are  handsomely  spoken  of  by 
Brigadier-General  Ripley.  The  Third  North 
Carolina  regiment  and  the  Forty-eighth  Georgia 
were  less  exposed  than  the  other  two  regiments  of 
Ripley's  brigade,  and,  in  consequence,  suffered  less 
severely  ;  but  Major  Savage,  of  the  Third  North 
Carolina,  fell  badly  wounded.  The  batteries 
of  Captain  Rhett  and  Captain  Hardaway  were 
particularly  distinguished  in  this  engagement. 

The  division  slept  on  the  field  that  night. 
About  nine  p.m.,  I  received  an  order  from  Gen- 
eral Lee,  to  cooperate  with  Major-General  Jack- 
son, on  the  Cold  Harbor  road,  going  by  way  of 
Bethesda  Church.  The  route  we  had  to  take 
was  found  at  daylight,  to  be  held  by  the  enemy 
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in  force  with  strong  intrenchments,  mounted 
with  artillery.  I  sent  the  brigades  of  Garland 
and  Anderson  to  the  left,  to  turn  the  position, 
while  my  other  three  brigades  and  all  the  divis- 
ion artillery  were  kept  on  the  main  road,  ready  to 
advance  when  the  rear  of  the  works  was  gained. 
The  Yankees  abandoned  their  earthworks,  when 
Garland  and  Anderson  gained  their  rear,  and  the 
whole  division  moved  on.  The  shorter  road, 
upon  which  Major-General  Jackson  marched, 
being  obstructed,  he  was  compelled  to  turn  off 
and  follow  in  my  rear.  We  therefore  reached  Cold 
Harbor  first,  capturing  a  few  wagons  and  ambu- 
lances and  prisoners.  The  division  moved  up 
cautiously  to  the  edge  of  the  Powhite  Swamp, 
where  the  Yankees  were  found  to  be  strongly 
posted  with  ten  pieces  of  artillery,  commanding 
the  only  road  upon  which  our  guns  could  be 
moved.  Captain  Bondurant's  battery  was  brought 
into  action,  but  in  less  than  half  an  hour  was 
withdrawn,  badly  crippled. 

By  the  order  of  Major-General  Jackson,  the 
division  was  moved  back  to  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  parallel  to  the  road,  to  cut  off  the  retreat 
of  the  enemy  from  the  attack  of  Major-Generals 
Longstreet  and  A.  P.  Hill.  It  soon  became 
apparent,  however,  that  the  fire  on  our  right  was 
receding,  and  that  the  Yankees  were  gaining 
ground.  Jackson's  division  and  mine  were  then 
ordered  forward  to  the  support  of  Longstreet  and 
A.  P.  Hill,  who  had  been  hotly  engaged  for  sev- 
eral hours.  My  division  occupied  the  extreme 
left  of  the  whole  confederate  line.  The  order  of 
advance  of  the  division  was,  Garland  on  the 
left,  next  Anderson,  next  Rodes,  next  Colquitt  — 
Ripley  being  on  the  extreme  right.  In  advan- 
cing we  had  a  dense  swamp  to  cross,  with  tangled 
undergrowth,  and  the  radius  of  the  wheeling  cir- 
cle had  to  be  shortened.  These  combined  causes 
produced  much  confusion,  and  a  lapping  of  bri- 
gades, and  the  separation  of  regiments  from  their 
proper  places.  Several  regiments  of  my  division 
were  thrown  into  the  rear,  and  did  not  engage 
the  enemy.  The  Forty-eighth  Georgia  and  the 
fragments  of  the  Forty-fourth  Georgia  (Ripley's 
brigade)  were  thus  thrown  into  the  rear.  The 
Sixth  and  Twenty-seventh  Georgia  (Colquitt's 
brigade)  were  the  only  regiments  of  their  brigade 
which  drew  triggers.  The  other  three  regiments 
of  this  brigade,  Twenty-third  Georgia,  Twenty- 
eighth  Georgia,  and  Thirteenth  Alabama,  pre- 
served their  positions  in  rear,  but  did  not  engage 
the  Yankees.  The  Fifth  and  Twenty-sixth  Ala- 
bama (Rodes's  brigade)  encountered  a  battery  in 
their  front,  which  they  charged  and  captured. 
Colonel  C.  C.  Pegues,  the  noble  Christian  com- 
mander of  the  Fifth  Alabama,  fell,  mortally 
wounded  in  this  charge.  "  Upon  falling,"  says 
General  Rodes,  "  he  called  to  the  next  officer  in 
command,  Major  Hobson,  and  told  him  that  the 
Fifth  had  always  been  in  the  advance,  and  that  it 
was  his  last  wish  it  should  go  ahead ,  and  allow  no 
regiment  to  pass  it.  Major  Hobson  gallantly 
carried  out  his  wishes,  and  led  the  regiment  con- 
stantly ahead  of  all  others  in  the  division,  except 
the   Twen.y-sixth    Alabama,   which,   under    the 


brave  Colonel  O'Neil,  kept  steadily  with  it."  In 
crossing  the  swamp,  "  the  Third  Alabama  en- 
countered troops  of  our  own  ahead  of  them,  and 
was  halted.  The  Sixth  did  not,  but  moved  on 
at  a  rapid  pace  into  the  field  in  front  of  the  ene- 
my's battery,  and  in  face  of  their  infantry,  encoun- 
tering there  an  enfilading  fire  from  the  battery, 
and  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  in  front,  and,  find- 
ing themselves  unsupported,  the  men  were  re- 
quired by  Colonel  Gordon  to  lie  down  ;  and 
finally,  no  support  arriving,  they  retired  under 
cover,  in  perfectly  good  order,  and  there  awaited, 
with  the  Third  Alabama,  further  orders."  In  re- 
gard to  the  Twelfth  Alabama,  General  Rodes,  it 
had  shifted  to  the  left  late  in  the  evening,  and 
joined  the  troops  which  came  up  on  the  left  of 
Hill's  division.  Anderson's  brigade,  on  the  left, 
met  the  Yankees  on  the  edge  of  the  swamp,  and 
was  first  engaged.  The  contest  was  short,  but 
bloody,  and  the  woods  were  entirely  cleared  of 
the  Yankees,  who  fell  back  behind  a  fence  and 
ditch  and  the  brow  of  the  hill.  My  division  now  oc- 
cupied the  edge  of  the  wooded  swamp,  separated 
from  the  Yankees  by  an  open  field,  some  four 
hundred  yards  wide.  Confederate  troops  upon 
our  right  (subsequently  discovered  to  be  Win- 
der's and  Lawton's  brigades)  were  advancing 
across  the  plain  to  attack  them.  I  found  Gener- 
als Anderson  and  Garland  discussing,  with  great 
enthusiasm,  the  propriety  of  attacking  the  Yan- 
kees in  flank  with  their  two  brigades,  while  Law- 
ton  and  Winder  attacked  in  front.  The  only  ob- 
jection to  the  movement  was,  that  a  Yankee  bat- 
tery on  our  extreme  left  could  enfilade  our  line 
on  its  advance.  Garland  observed:  "I  don't 
think  it  can  do-  much  harm,  and  I  am  willing  to 
risk  it."  Anderson  responded  in  the  same  spirit, 
and  I  ordered  an  advance  of  the  whole  division. 
To  prevent  the  destruction  of  life  from  the  bat- 
tery, I  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  to  capture  it. 
Two  regiments  of  Elzey's  brigade,  I  think,  were 
found  separated  from  their  command,  and  these 
I  ordered,  under  my  volunteer  aid,  Mr.  Sydnor, 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  ground,  to  get  in 
rear  of  the  battery,  while  the  Twentieth  North 
Carolina,  Colonel  Iverson,  the  Third  North  Caro- 
lina, Colonel  Meares,  and  the  First  North  Caro- 
lina, commanded  by  Captain  H.  A.  Brown,  were 
ordered  to  make  a  direct  advance.  Unfortunate- 
ly, Colonel  Iverson  alone  carried  out  his  orders 
fully.  Says  General  Garland  :  "  Colonel  Iverson 
was  seriously  wounded  at  an  early  period,  while 
gallantly  leading  up  his  regiment  to  take  the  bat- 
tery. The  regiment,  after  he  was  wounded,  was 
led  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Franklin  J.  Faison. 
They  advanced  gallantly  and  took  the  battery, 
which  they  held  for  ten  minutes.  The  gallant 
Faison  received  a  mortal  wound  in  the  very  act 
of  turning  a  captured  piece  upon  the  flying  foe. 
He  was  greatly  beloved,  and  his  memory  will  be 
cherished  with  veneration  and  pi'de.  The  enemy 
soon  returned  to  the  battery,  a  id  the  regiment, 
having  sustained  a  loss  of  seventy  killed  and 
two  hundred  and  two  wounded,  and  being  with- 
out support,  retired  by  order  of  Major  Toon." 
Heavy  as  was  this  loss,  no  doubt  a  greater  loss 
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was  saved  to  the  division  in  its  advance  by  this 
gallant  attack.  The  temporary  silence  of  the 
battery  enabled  the  division  to  move  up  in  fine 
style,  and  turn  the  tide  of  battle  in  our  favor. 
"  The  effect  of  our  appearance,"  says  General 
Garland,  "  at  this  opportune  moment  upon  the 
enemy's  flank,  cheering  and  charging,  decided 
the  fate  of  the  day.  The  enemy  broke  and  re- 
treated, made  a  second  stand,  which  induced  my 
immediate  command  to  halt  under  cover  of  the 
roadside  and  return  their  fire,  when,  charging  for- 
ward again,  we  broke  and  scattered  them  in 
every  direction."  The  statements  of  the  Yan- 
kees themselves,  and  of  the  French  princes  on 
McClellan's  staff,  fully  concur  with  General  Gar- 
land that  it  was  this  final  charge  upon  their  right 
flank  which  decided  the  fortunes  of  the  day. 
The  Yankees  made  no  further  resistance,  but  fled 
in  great  confusion  to  Grapevine  Bridge. 

It  was  now  fairly  dark,  and  hearing  loud  cheers 
from  the  Yankees  in  our  immediate  front,  some 
two  hundred  yards  distant,  I  ordered  our  whole 
advance  to  halt,  and  wait  the  expected  attack  of 
the  enemy.  Brigadier-General  Winder,  occupy- 
ing the  road  to  Grapevine  Bridge,  immediately 
halted,  and  the  whole  advanced  columns  were 
halted  also.  The  cheering,  as  we  afterwards 
learned,  was  caused  by  the  appearance  of  the 
Irish  brigade  to  cover  the  retreat.  A  vigorous 
attack  upon  it  might  have  resulted  in  the  total 
rout  of  the  Yankee,  army  and.  the  capture  of 
thousands  of  prisoners.  But  I  was  unwilling  to 
leave  the  elevated  plateau  around  McGee's  house 
to  advance  in  the  dark  along  an  unknown  road 
skirted  by  dense  woods  in  the  possession  of  the 
Yankee  troops.  The  night  was  spent  in  caring 
for  the  wounded  and  making  preparations  for  the 
morning.  I  drew  back  the  advanced  troops  sev- 
eral hundred  yards,  to  McGee's  house,  and  sent 
across  the  swamps  for  my  division  artillery.  This, 
however,  did  not  come  up  until  after  sunrise  next 
morning.  All  of  the  advanced  troops  of  General 
Jackson  reported  to  me  for  orders,  and,  with  my 
own,  were  intrusted  with  guarding  the  road  to 
Grapevine  Bridge.  Soon  after  daylight,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  Yankees  had  retreated  across 
the  Chickahominy,  destroying  all  the  bridges. 
The  Yankee  General,  John  F.  Reynolds,  with 
his  aid,  was  discovered  in  the  woods  by  my  pick- 
ets and  brought  to  me.  Major-General  Jackson 
came  up  after  sunrise,  and  assumed  the  command 
of  his  own  and  my  division. 

My  thanks  are  especially  due  to  Brigadier- 
Generals  Garland  and  Anderson  for  their  skill 
in  discovering  the  weak  point  of  the  Yankees, 
and  their  boldness  in  attacking  it.  Their  bri- 
gades, being  more  exposed  than  the  others  of  my 
command,  suffered  more  severely.  Brigadier- 
General  Rodes  was  on  the  field,  and  displayed  his 
usual  coolness  and  judgment,  though  very  feeble 
from  the  unhealed  wound  received  at  Seven  Pines. 
The  brigade  of  Brigadier-General  Ripley  was  not 
engaged,  owing  to  that  officer  not  keeping  it  in 
hand,  and  not  pressing  vigorously  in  front.  Col- 
onel Colquitt,  commanding  brigade,  in  like  man- 
ner, did  not  keep  his  brigade  in  hand,  and  three 


of  his  regiments  did  not  draw  trigger.  The 
Sixth  Georgia  and  Twenty-seventh  Georgia,  of 
this  brigade,  commanded  by  those  pure,  brave, 
noble,  Christian  soldiers,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Newton  and  L.  B.  Smith,  behaved  most  heroioal- 
ly,  and  maintained  their  ground  when  half  their 
number  had  been  stricken  down.  My  seven  di- 
vision batteries,  under  Captains  Carter,  Harda- 
way,  Bondurant,  Rhett,  Clark,  Peyton,  and  Nel- 
son, were  all  engaged  at  one  time  or  another,  at 
Mechanicsville,  and  all,  in  like  manner,  at  Cold 
Harbor.  Bondurant  had  three  men  killed,  ten 
wounded,  and  twenty-eight  horses  killed  and  dis- 
able^ at  the  latter  place.  The  other  six  batteries 
suffered  but  little.  Under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  Major-General  Jackson  they  opened 
across  the  swamp  upon  the  Yankee  batteries  just 
before  our  final  charge. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  Major-General 
Ewell  was  sent,  with  his  division,  to  Dispatch  Sta- 
tion, on  the  York  River  Railroad,  while  General 
Stuart  went  down  to  the  White  House,  the  termi- 
nus of  the  road.  Both  expeditions  were  complete- 
ly successful,  and  the  Yankee  line  of  communi- 
cation being  thus  cut,  McClellan  was  compelled  to 
change  his  base.  We  spent  two  days  in  destroy- 
ing vast  military  and  medical  stores  south  of  the 
Chickahominy,  and  attempted  to  hold  the  cross- 
ing over  that  stream.  Scouts  from  Hood's  bri- 
gade and  the  Third  Alabama,  Rodes's  brigade, 
succeeded  in  crossing,  and  my  pioneer  corps, 
under  Captain  Smith,  of  the  engineers,  repaired 
Grapevine  Bridge  on  the  twenty-ninth,  and  we 
crossed  over  that  night.  McLaws's  division  had 
a  bloody  fight  at  Savage  Station  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  twenty-ninth  instant  ;  that  night  the  Yan- 
kees continued  their  retreat,  leaving  eleven  hun- 
dred sick  and  wounded  in  our  hands.  Jackson's 
command  (my  division  leading)  passed  Savage 
Station  early  in  the  morning  of  the  thirtieth 
instant,  and  followed  the  line  of  the  Yankee  re- 
treat toward  White  Oak  Creek.  We  picked  up 
about  a  thousand  prisoners,  and  so  many  arms 
that  I  detached  the  Fifth  and  Fourth  North  Caro- 
lina regiments  to  take  charge  of  them  both.  At 
White  Oak  Creek  we  found  the  bridge  destroyed, 
and  the  Yankee  forces  drawn  up  on  the  other 
side.  Twenty-six  guns  from  my  division,  and 
five  from  Whiting's  division,  opened  a  sudden 
and  unexpected  fire  upon  the  Yankee  batteries 
and  infantry :  a  feeble  response  was  attempted, 
but  silenced  in  a  few  minutes.  Munford's  cav- 
alry and  my  skirmishers  crossed  over,  but  the 
Yankees  got  some  guns  under  cover  of  a  wood, 
which  commanded  the  bridge,  and  the  cavalry 
was  compelled  to  turn  back.  The  skirmishers 
staid  over  all  day  and  night.  We  attempted  no 
further  crossing  that  day.  The  hospitals  and  a 
large  number  of  sick  and  wounded,  at  White 
Oak  Creek,  fell  into  our  hands.  Major-Generals 
Longstreet  and  A.  P.  Hill  attacked  the  Yankees 
in  flank  at  Frazier's  farm,  some  two  miles  in  ad- 
vance of  us,  that  day,  and  a  corresponding  vigor- 
ous attack  by  Major- General  Huger  on  their  rear 
must  have  resulted  most  disastrously  to  them. 
The  obstacles  he  met,  which  prevented  his  ad- 
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vance,  may  have  been  of  a  character  not  to  be 
overcome.  I  do  not  know  and  cannot  judge  of 
them.  The  bridge  being  repaired,  Jackson's  com- 
mand crossed  over  (Brigadier-General  Whiting's 
division  leading)  and  effected  a  junction  with 
General  Lee  near  a  church  a  few  miles  from  Mal- 
vern Hill.  Whiting's  division  was  turned  off  the 
road  to  the  left  at  the  foot  of  this  hill,  and  mine 
to  the  right.  We  had  to  advance  across  an  open 
field  and  ford  a  creek  before  getting  under  cover 
of  the  woods.  We  were  in  full  view  while  effect- 
ing these  objects,  and  suffered  heavily  from  the 
Yankee  artillery. 

Brigadier-General  Anderson,  on  the  extreme 
left,  had  become  engaged,  his  brigade  roughly 
handled,  and  himself  wounded  and  carried  off 
the  field,  before  the  other  brigade  had  crossed 
the  creek.  By  the  order  of  Major-General  Jack- 
son, the  division  was  halted  in  the  woods,  and  an 
examination  made  of  the  ground.  The  Yankees 
were  found  to  be  too  strongly  posted  on  a  com- 
manding hill,  all  the  approaches  to  which  could 
be  swept  by  his  artillery,  and  were  guarded  by 
swarms  of  infantry,  securely  sheltered  by  fences, 
ditches,  and  ravines.  Tier  after  tier  of  batteries 
were  grimly  visible  on  the  plateau,  rising  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre.  One  flank  was  pro- 
tected by  Turkey  Creek,  and  the  other  by  gun- 
boats. We  could  only  reach  the  first  line  of  bat- 
teries by  traversing  an  open  space  of  from  three 
to  four  hundred  yards,  exposed  to  a  murderous 
fire  of  grape  and  canister  from  the  artillery,  and 
musketry  from  the  infantry.  If  that  first  line 
was  carried,  another  and  another,  still  more  diffi- 
cult, remained  in  rear.  I  had  expressed  my  dis- 
approbation of  a  further  pursuit  of  the  Yankees 
to  the  commanding  General,  and  to  Generals 
Jackson  and  Longstreet,  even  before  I  knew  of 
the  strength  of  their  position.  An  examination 
satisfied  me  that  an  attack  would  be  hazardous 
to  our  arms. 

About  ten  o'clock,  I  think,  I  received  a  note 
from  General  Jackson,  enclosing  one  from  Col- 
onel R.  H.  Chilton,  chief  of  General  Lee's  staff, 
saying  that  positions  were  selected,  from  which 
our  artillery  could  silence  the  Yankee  artillery, 
and  as  soon  as  that  was  done,  Brigadier-General 
Armistead  would  advance  with  a  shout,  and  carry 
the  battery  immediately  in  his  front.  This  shout 
was  to  be  the  signal  for  a  general  advance,  and 
all  the  troops  were  then  to  rush  forward  with 
fixed  bayonets.  I  sent  for  my  brigade  com- 
manders and  showed  them  the  note.  Brigadier- 
General  Rodes  being  absent,  sick,  the  gallant 
Gordon  was  put  in  command  of  his  brigade. 
That  accomplished  gentleman  and  soldier,  Col- 
onel C.  C.  Tew,  Second  North  Carolina  regiment, 
took  command  of  Anderson's  brigade.  Garland, 
Ripley,  and  Colquitt,  and  these  two  Colonels,  were 
present  at  the  interview.  Instead  of  ordering  up 
one  or  two  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  to  play  on 
the  Yankees,  a  single  battery  (Moorman's)  was 
ordered  up,  and  knocked  to  pieces  in  a  few  min- 
utes ;  one  or  two  others  shared  the  same  fate  of 
being-  beat  in  detail.  Not  knowing  how  to  act 
under  these  circumstances,  I  wrote  to  General 
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Jackson  that  the  firing  from  our  batteries  was  of 
the  most  farcical  character.  He  repeated  the  or- 
der for  a  general  advance  at  the  signal  of  the 
shouting  from  General  Armistead.  As  well  as  I 
could  learn  the  position  of  our  troops,  Brigadier- 
General  Whiting  was  on  my  left,  Major-Generals 
Magruder  and  Huger  on  my  right,  and  Major- 
General  Holmes  some  miles  in  our  rear.  While 
conversing  with  my  brigade  commanders,  shout- 
ing was  heard  on  our  right,  followed  by  the  roai 
of  musketry.  We  all  agreed  this  was  the  signal 
agreed  upon,  and  I  ordered  my  division  to  ad- 
vance. This,  as  near  as  I  could  judge,  war 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  before  sundown.  We 
advanced  alone,  neither  Whiting  on  the  left,  no* 
Magruder  or  Huger  on  the  right,  moved  forward 
an  inch.  The  division  fought  heroically  and  well, 
but  fought  in  vain.  Garland,  in  my  immediate 
front,  showed  all  his  wonted  courage  and  enthu- 
siasm ;  but  he  needed  and  asked  for  reinforce- 
ments. I  sent  Lieutenant-Colonel  Newton,  Sixth 
Georgia,  to  his  support ;  and  observing  a  brigade 
by  a  fence  in  our  rear,  I  galloped  back  to  it,  and 
found  it  to  be  that  of  Brigadier-General  Toombs. 
I  ordered  it  forward  to  support  Garland,  and  ac- 
companied it.  The  brigade  advanced  handsomely 
to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  but  soon  retreated  in  dis- 
order. Gordon,  commanding  Rodes's  brigade, 
pushed  gallantly  forward,  and  gained  consider- 
able ground,  but  was  forced  Back.  The  gallant 
and  accomplished  Mears,  Third  North  Carolina 
regiment,  Ripley's  brigade,  had  fallen  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment,  and  that  brigade  was 
streaming  to  the  rear  ;  Colquitt's  and  Anderson's 
brigades  had  also  fallen  back.  Ransom's  brigade 
had  come  up  to  my  support,  from  Major-General 
Huger.  A  portion  of  it  came,  but  without  its 
Brigadier.  It  moved  too  far  to  the  left,  and  be- 
came mixed  up  with  the  mass  of  troops  near  the 
parsonage,  on  the  Quaker  road,  suffering  heavily 
and  effecting  little.  Brigadier-General  Winder 
was  sent  up  by  Major-General  Jackson,  but  he 
came  too  late,  and  also  went  to  the  same  belt  of 
woods  near  the  parsonage,  already  overcrowded 
with  troops.  Finally,  Major-General  Ewell  came 
up,  but  it  was  after  dark,  and  nothing  could  be 
accomplished.  I  advised  him  to  hold  the  ground 
we  had  gained,  and  not  to  attempt  a  forward 
movement. 

The  battle  of  Malvern  Hill  might  have  been  a 
complete  and  glorious  success,  had  not  our  artil- 
lery and  infantry  been  fought  in  detail.  My  di- 
vision batteries,  having  been  three  times  engaged, 
had  exhausted  all  their  ammunition,  and  had  been 
sent  back  for  a  fresh  supply.  If  I  had  had  them 
with  me,  with  a  good  supply  of  ammunition,  I 
feel  confident  that  we  could  have  beaten  the  force 
immediately  in  front  of  us.  Again,  the  want  of 
concert  with  the  infantry  divisions  was  most  pain- 
ful. Whiting's  division  did  not  engage  at  all, 
neither  did  Holmes's.  My  division  fought  an  hour, 
or  more,  the  whole  Yankee  force,  without  assistance 
from  a  single  confederate  soldier.  The  front  line 
of  Yankees  was  twice  broken  and  in  full  retreat, 
when  fresh  troops  came  to  its  support.  At  such 
critical  junctures,  the    general  advance   of  the 
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divisions  on  my  right  and  left  must  have  been 
decisive.  Some  half  an  hour  after  my  division 
had  ceased  to  struggle  against  odds  of  more  than 
ten  to  one,  I  had  to  fall  back.  McLaws's  divis- 
ion advanced  but  to  share  the  same  fate.  So  far 
as  I  can  learn,  none  of  our  troops  drew  trigger, 
except  McLaws's,  mine,  and  a  portion  of  Huger's. 
Notwithstanding  the  tremendous  odds  against  us, 
and  the  blundering  arrangements  of  the  battle, 
we  inflicted  heavy  loss  upon  the  Yankees.  They 
retreated  in  the  night,  leaving  their  dead  unburied, 
their  wounded  on  the  ground,  three  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery abandoned,  and  thousands  of  superior 
rifles  thrown  away.  None  of  their  previous  re- 
treats exhibited  such  unmistakable  signs  of  rout 
and  demoralization.  The  wheat-fields  at  Shirley 
were  all  trampled  down  by  the  frightened  herd, 
too  impatient  to  follow  the  road  ;  arms,  accoutre- 
ments, knapsacks,  over-coats,  and  clothing  of 
every  description,  were  widely  strewn  on  the 
road-side,  in  the  woods,  and  in  the  field.  Numer- 
ous wagons  and  ambulances  were  found  stuck  in 
the  mud,  typical  of  Yankee  progress  in  war.  The 
actual  loss  in  battle  was,  in  my  opinion,  (though 
most  persons  differ  with  me,)  greater  on  our  side 
than  on  that  of  the  Yankees.  The  advantage  in 
position,  range,  calibre,  and  number  of  their  guns, 
was  with  them.  The  prestige  of  victory,  and  the 
enthusiasm  inspired  by  it,  were  with  us.  Their 
masses,  too,  were  s*o  compact,  that  shqt,  and  shell, 
and  balls  could  hardly  fail  to  accomplish  a  noble 
work.  My  division  was  employed  during  the 
week  after  the  battle  in  gathering  up  arms  and 
accoutrements,  burying  our  own  and  the  Yan- 
kees' dead,  and  removing  the  wounded  of  both 
armies.  We  then  returned  to  our  old  camp  near 
Richmond,  with  much  cause  for  gratitude  to  tae 
Author  of  all  good  for  raising  the  siege  of  that 
city,  and  crowning  our  arms  with  glorious  success. 
The  following  list  of  killed  and  wounded  will 
show  that  we  lost  four  thousand  out  of  ten  thou- 
sand taken  into  the  field.  Among  these  we  have 
to  mourn  those  gallant  spirits,  Colonel  Robert  A. 
Smith,   Forty-fourth   Georgia;    Colonel   Stokes 


and  Major  Skinner,  First  North  Carolina ;  Colo- 
nel Gaston  Meares,  Third  North  Carolina  ;  Colo- 
nel Warthem,  Twenty-eighth  Georgia;  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Faison,  Twentieth  North  Carolina, 
and  Captain  Thomas  M.Blount,  Quartermaster  of 
the  Fourth  North  Carolina,  who  fell  while  gal- 
lantly carrying,  on  horseback,  the  colors  of  the 
Thirtieth  North  Carolina  regiment. 


LIST  OF 

CASUALTIES. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Missing. 

Ripley's  brigade,     . 

164 

731 

30 

Garland's,     "     .     . 

192 

637 

12 

Rodes's,         "     .     . 

122 

440 

0 

Anderson's,  "     .     . 

159 

704 

0 

Colquitt's,     "     .     . 

72 

633 

6 

Jones's  Artillery,     . 

5 

22 

0 

Hardaway's  Battery, 

1 

25 

0 

Nelson's  Battery,  no 

.    0 
714 

0 

0 

Total,     .     .     . 

3,192 

48 

Aggregate,  3,955. 

This  embraces  the  entire  loss  in  the  division, 
with  the  exception  of  one  battery,  from  which  no 
report  has  been  received. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  all  of  my  staff  for  faithful 
and  efficient  service.  Major  Ratchford,  Adju- 
tant-General, and  Lieutenant  Reid,  Aid-de-camp, 
were  much  exposed,  and  were  ever  prompt  and 
active.  Major  Pierson,  Chief  of  Artillery,  was  al- 
ways on  horseback,  by  the  side  of  the  battery 
engaged.  Captain  Taylor,  Inspector-General, 
rendered  valuable  and  important  service.  The 
ordnance  officers,  Captain  West  and  Lieutenant 
T.  J.  Moore,  attended  faithfully  to  their  duties. 
Lieutenant  Sydnor,  of  the  Hanover  Light  Dra- 
goons, volunteer  Aid  at  Cold  Harbor,  was  conspic- 
uous there  for  his  zeal  and  gallantry.  Sergeant 
Harmeling,  commanding  the  couriers,  and  private 
Lewis  Jones,  courier,  merit  particular  mention  for 
their  zeal  and  intelligent  performance  of  duty. 

D.  H.  Hill, 

Major-General. 


List  of  Casualties  in  Major- General  D.  H.  HilVs  Division,  during  the  Engagements  around  Rich' 
mond,  commencing  June  26,  1862,  and  terminating  July  1,  1862. 

BRIGADIER-GENERAL  R.  E.  RODES'S   BRIGADE,  (FIRST.) 


Cold  Harbor, 
June  27,  1862. 

Malvern  Hill, 
July  1, 1862. 

Regiment. 

13 

T3 

a 

O 

.9 

m 
m 

e3 

s 
9 

a 

O 

fcc 

'oo 

■ 

"3 

© 

pa* 

OS 

o 

f 

i 

5 

2 
21 
3 
1 
4 

14 
45 
13 
11 
28 
3 

.  .  . 

16 
66 
16 
12 
32 
3 

37 

26 

8 

10 

163 
66 
39 

76 

200 
92 
47 

86 

216 

Fifth  Alabama 

• 

158 

63 

12 

118 

3 

31 

114 

... 

145 

81 

344 

.  .  . 

I  425 

570 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL  COLQUITT'S  BRIGADE,  (SECOND.) 


Regiment. 


Sixth  Georgia 

Twenty-third  Georgia  . 
Twenty-seventh  Georgia 
Twenty-eighth  Georgia 
Thirteenth  Alabama  .  . 

Total, 


Cold  Harbor, 
June  27,  18G2. 

Malvern  Hill, 
July  1,  1862. 

T3 
8 

a 
M 

■ 
§ 
o 

fc'fl 
a 
'8 

■ 

9 

3 

o 

a> 

i 

13 

a 
O 

a 

on 

00 

9 

*c3 

o 

22 
3 
9 
6 
4 

131 
26 
76 
33 

40 

3 
V 

156 
29 
86 
39 
44 

15 
1 

2 

3 

10 

28 
30 
26 
37 
47 

V 

43 
31 
28 
41 
57 

44 

306 

4 

354 

31 

168 

i 

200 

0 


199 
CO 

114 
80 

101 


554 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL  GARLAND'S  BRIGADE,  (THIRD.) 


Keglment. 


Fifth  North  Carolina 

Twelfth  North  Carolina  .  .  . 
Thirteenth  North  Carolina  .  . 
Twentieth  North  Carolina  .  . 
Twenty-third  North  Carolina 
Bondurant's  Battery 

Total, 


•i 

s 
o 

a 

'oa 

i 

o 

10 
51 
29 
93 
6 
3 

22 
160 

80 
281 

80 

14 

4 
1 
4 

6 

36 
212 
113 

380 
86 
17 

192 

637 

15 

844 

Remarks. 


These  figures  indicate  the  total 
loss  in  all  the  engagements  from 
June  26  to  July  1,  inclusive.  A  sep- 
arate list  of  the  casualties  in  each 
engagement  could  not  be  made  out, 
as  the  report  from  this  brigade  was 
handed  in  in  this  consolidated  form. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL  R.  S.  RIPLEY'S  BRIGADE. 


M  echanicsville, 

Cold  Harbor, 

Malvern  Hill, 

June  26,  1862. 

June  27, 1862. 

July  1, 1862. 

Regiment: 
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Total  loss  in  division,  two  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six,  except  General  G.  B.  An- 
derson's fourth  brigade,  which  you  have,  and 
which  was  handed  in  to  these  headquarters  just 
as  you  have  it.  We  never  received  lists  of  cas- 
ualties by  regiments  in  the  different  engagements. 
General  Anderson  is  now  dead,  and  his  Assistant 
Adjutant-General  is  away,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
get  the  list  as  you  wish  it.  So  with  General  C. 
Garland's  brigade.  J.  W.  Ratchford, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

REPORT  OF  GENERAL  MAGRUDER. 

Richmond,  August  12, 1862. 
To  the  Adjutant-General  of  General  R.  E.  Leet 
commanding  Army  Northern  Virginia. 
Sir  :  About  the  twenty-fifth  June,  I  received 


from  Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  H.  Chilton,  Assist- 
ant Adjutant-General,  on  the  staff  of  General 
Lee,  commanding  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
an  order  giving  a  general  plan  of  operations 
about  to  be  taken  against  the  enemy,  whose 
troops  occupied  the  right  and  left  banks  of  the 
Chickahominy,  the  greater  number  being  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  lines  occupied  by  me,  and 
the  division  of  Major-General  Huger,  on  my 
right.  This  directed  me,  in  general  terms,  to 
hold  my  position  in  front  of  the  enemy  against 
attack,  and  at  all  hazards,  to  make  such  demon- 
strations as  to  discover  his  operations ;  and  in 
of  the  abandonment  of  his  intrenchments, 


case 


to  pursue  him  closely.  I  was  in  command  of 
three  divisions,  those  of  Major-General  McLaws, 
Brigadier-General  D.  R.  Jones,  and  my  own,  each 
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consisting   of  two   (2)  brigades,   the   numerical 
strength  being  about  thirteen  thousand  men. 

In  obedience  to  these  instructions,  I  caused  the 
pickets  and  skirmishers  to  observe  the  utmost 
vigilance,  attack  the  enemy's  pickets  from  time 
to  time,  and  open  a  frequent  fire  of  artillery  on 
his  works,  to  insure  a  full  knowledge  of  his  po- 
sition, strength,  and  movements,  as  far  as  it  was 
possible,  moving  my  own  headquarters  to  the 
line  occupied  by  the  troops,  and  sleeping  near 
them,  in  order  to  observe  more  closely. 

After  the  battle  of  Friday,  the  twenty-seventh 
June,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Chickahominy, 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  enemy  had  withdrawn 
his  troops  to  the  right  bank,  and  therefore  the 
whole  of  his  forces  were  massed  in  front  of  our 
lines,  and  that  he  had  destroyed  the  bridges  over 
this  river,  thereby  separating  our  army  and  con- 
centrating his  own.  I  immediately  ordered,  with- 
out awaiting  instructions,  the  bridge  known  as 
the  New  Bridge  to  be  rebuilt,  which  was  done  by 
the  troops  under  Brigadier-General  Jones,  in  or- 
der to  establish  at  least  one  line  of  communica- 
tion between  the  two  portions  of  our  army.  This 
was  completed  on  Saturday,  the  twenty-eighth. 
On  the  same  day  Brigadier-General  Jones  came 
up  to  my  headquarters,  and  informed  me  that 
Brigadier- General  Toombs  had  ordered  an  attack 
on  the  enemy's  line  of  rifle  pits  on  Goulding's 
farm,  and  asked  if  I  had  given  such  an  order. 
Upon  my  replying  in  the  negative,  he  said  he  had 
not  authorized  it,  and  I  directed  him  at  once  to 
countermand  it,  it  being  in  violation  of  orders 
previously  received  from  General  Lee,  and  at  the 
moment  reiterated  through  Captain  Lathrobe,  of 
Brigadier-General  Jones's  staff,  just  from  General 
Lee,  to  the  effect  that  I  should  not  make  any  at- 
tack on  the  enemy  in  my  front  unless  absolutely 
certain  of  success,  except  in  cooperation  with  the 
movements  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  I  was 
the  more  anxious  to  have  this  order  counter- 
manded, as,  if  this  attack  were  unsuccessful,  it 
might  lead  to  an  advance  of  the  enemy,  to  the 
seizure  of  Garnett's  farm,  the  turning  of  the  left 
of  our  lines,  and  the  fall  of  Richmond.  Briga- 
dier-General Jones  sent  the  countermanding  or- 
der by  Captain  Ford,  of  his  staff,  and  soon  after 
he  left,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lee  reported  to  me 
that  our  men  had  already  attacked  and  carried 
the  enemy's  rifle  pits  at  Goulding's.  I  immedi- 
ately sent  a  message  to  that  effect  to  General  Lee, 
stating  that  the  works  were  carried  by  our  troops, 
who  had  been  ordered  by  Brigadier-General 
Toombs  to  attack,  and  at  the  same  time  directed 
Captain  Dickinson,  my  Assistant  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, to  go  to  the  spot  and  to  ascertain  further 
the  state  of  the  case. 

Proceeding  in  the  direction  of  Goulding's  my- 
self, I  met  Captain  Dickinson  returning,  who  in- 
formed me  that  when  he  had  arrived  near  Mr. 
James  Garnett's  house,  he  met  Colonel  Anderson, 
who  was  just  withdrawing  his  troops,  who  in- 
formed him  that  the  attack  had  been  made  by  or- 
der of  Brigadier-General  Toombs  without  the 
authority  from  myself  or  Brigadier-General  Jones, 
and  that  it  was  unsuccessful.    This  information  I 


also  communicated  to  General  Lee,  by  whom  I 
was  ordered  to  obtain  a  report  on  the  subject 
from  Brigadier-General  Toombs,  and  to  forward 
it  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Events  followed  so  rapidly  on  each  other  that  I 
had  not  time  to  obtain  this  report,  and  when  the 
operations  of  the  week  were  ended,  I  took  no  fur- 
ther steps,  as  I  knew  that  both  Brigadier-Gener- 
als Jones  and  Toombs  would  make  their  written 
reports  on  the  subject.  I  beg  leave  now  to  refer 
to  that  portion  of  their  reports,  in  further  expla- 
nation of  the  circumstances  of  this  affair. 

From  the  time  at  which  the  enemy  withdrew 
his  forces  to  this  side  of  the  Chickahominy,  and 
destroyed  ;  the  bridges  to  the  moment  of  his 
evacuation,  that  is,  from  Friday  night  until  Sun- 
day morning,  I  considered  the  situation  of  our 
army  as  extremely  critical  and  perilous.  The 
larger  portion  of  it  was  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Chickahominy ;  the  bridges  had  been  all  de- 
stroyed ;  but  one  was  rebuilt,  the  New  Bridge, 
which  was  commanded  fully  by  the  enemy's  guns 
from  Goulding's,  and  there  were  but  twenty-five 
thousand  men  between  his  army  of  one  hundred 
thousand  and  Richmond. 

I  received  repeated  instructions  during  Satur- 
day night,  from  General  Lee's  headquarters,  en- 
joining upon  my  command  the  utmost  vigilance, 
directing  the  men  to  sleep  on  their  arms,  and  to 
be  prepared  for  whatever  might  occur.  These 
orders  were  promptly  communicated  by  me  to 
the  different  commanders  of  my  forces,  and  were 
also  transmitted  to  General  Huger,  on  my  right. 
I  passed  the  night  without  sleep,  and  in  the  super- 
intendence of  their  execution. 

Had  McClellan  massed  his  whole  force  in  col- 
umn, and  advanced  it  against  any  point  of  our 
line  of  battle,  as  was  done  at  Austerlitz,  under 
similar  circumstances,  by  the  greatest  captain  of 
any  age,  though  the  head  of  his  column  would 
have  suffered  greatly,  its  momentum  would  have 
insured  him  success,  and  the  occupation  of  our 
works  about  Richmond,  and  consequently  the 
city  might  have  been  his  reward.  His  failure  to 
do  so  is  the  best  evidence  that  our  wise  com- 
mander fully  understood  the  character  of  his  op- 
ponent. Our  relief  was  therefore  great,  when 
intelligence  reached  us,  almost  simultaneously, 
from  Colonel  Chilton  and  one  of  my  staff,  that 
the  enemy,  whose  presence  had  been  ascertained 
as  late  as  three  and  a  half  o'clock  a.  m.,  had 
evacuated  his  works  and  was  retreating.  Col- 
onel Chilton,  who  rode  into  my  camp  on  Sunday 
morning,  hurried  me  off  to  see  General  Lee,  on 
the  Nine-mile  road,  and  I  gave,  while  riding  with 
him,  the  necessary  orders  to  put  in  motion  my 
whole  command,  which  extended  over  a  distance 
of  some  miles,  directing  Brigadier-General  Grif- 
fith's brigade,  which  was  nearest  to  the  road,  to 
advance  at  once  from  the  centre,  and  ordering 
Brigadier-General  Jones's  division,  in  advancing, 
to  incline  towards  Fair  Oak  Station,  as  I  had 
been  informed  that  Major-General  Jackson  had 
crossed,  or  was  crossing,  the  Grapevine  Bridge, 
and  would  operate  down  the  Chickahominy. 
Having  overtaken  General  Lee,  we  rode  together 
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down  the  Nine-mile  road,  and  the  General  in- 
formed me  of  the  plans  which  he  had  adopted  for 
the  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  They  were  as  follows  : 
Major-General  Longstreet's  division  was  to  have 
crossed  the  New  Bridge,  and  to  take  post  on  our 
extreme  right,  so  as  to  intercept  the  enemy  in  his 
attempt  to  reach  James  River;  Major-General 
Huger's  division  to  march  down  the  Williams- 
burg road,  on  my  right  flank,  and  Major-General 
Jackson's  division,  which,  he  stated,  had  crossed, 
or  was  crossing,  the  Grapevine  Bridge,  over  the 
Chickahominy  River,  was  to  operate  down  that 
river,  on  its  right  bank,  whilst  my  own  command 
would  press  him  vigorously  in  front.  On  our  ar- 
rival at  Fair  Oak  Station,  we  found  the  enemy's1 
lines  in  that  vicinity,  which  had  been  evacuated, 
in  possession  of  a  part  of  Brigadier-General  Ker- 
shaw's brigade,  the  remainder  of  my  command 
being  then  on  the  march.  Here,  General  Lee, 
having  repeated  his  instructions,  left  the  ground. 
I  directed  Major-General  McLaws  to  consolidate 
Kershaw's  brigade,  and  place  it  on  the  right  of 
the  railroad ;  and,  as  the  other  brigade  of  General 
McLaws  did  not  arrive  for  some  time,  I  ordered 
two  regiments  of  an  advanced  brigade,  (Griffith's,) 
of  my  own  division,  to  take  post  in  reserve,  also 
on  the  right  of  the  railroad,  so  as  to  support  Ker- 
shaw's brigade,  leaving  the  Williamsburg  road 
still  farther  on  our  right,  unoccupied,  and  open 
for  Huger.  I  then  formed  the  other  two  regi- 
ments of  Griffith's  brigade  on  the  left  of  General 
Kershaw's,  their  right  resting  on  the  railroad. 
Brigadier-General  Cobb's,  which  marched  in  the 
rear  of  General  Griffith's,  was,  as  soon  as  it  ar- 
rived, formed  on  the  left  of  these  two  regiments, 
two  of  his  own  being  kept  in  reserve.  I  then 
despatched  a  staff  officer  to  ascertain  the  position 
of  General  Jones's  division,  which  had  crossed 
the  swamp  at  Goulding's  house,  and  directed  it 
to  be  formed  on  the  left  of  General  Cobb,  with 
the  proper  interval.  Whilst  these  dispositions 
were  being  made,  I  ordered  skirmishers  to  be 
thrown  out  in  front  of  General  Kershaw's  brigade 
and  my  own  division  to  find  the  enemy,  and  as- 
certain his  position.  The  enemy  having  thrown 
up  a  heavy  obstruction  across  the  railroad  track, 
I  caused  men  to  be  detailed  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  it  for  the  passage  down  the  road  of  a 
heavy  rifled  gun,  mounted  on  a  railway  carriage, 
and  protected  by  an  inclined  plane  of  iron.  I 
also  despatched  a  staff  officer  toward  Grapevine 
bridge,  some  three  miles  off,  to  ascertain  the  po- 
sition of  Major-General  Jackson's  troops,  which, 
I  had  supposed,  from  the  statements  above  given, 
had  already  crossed.  These  orders  given,  and 
dispositions  made,  I  received  information  from 
Brigadier-General  Jones  that  the  enemy  was  in 
force  in  his  front,  and  fortified.  This,  it  was  re- 
ported to  me,  was  derived  from  a  prisoner  who 
had  been  just  captured,  and  the  presence  of  the 
enemy  in  front  was  verified  by  the  skirmishers 
of  General  Jones  being  engaged  with  those  of 
the  enemy.  I  received,  about  the  same  time,  a 
communication  from  General  McLaws,  stating 
that  the  enemy  was  in  front  of  General  Kershaw's 
brigade,  and  in  works  well  manned.     Desiring  to 


ascertain  the  extent  of  his  front,  I  directed  Brig- 
adier-General Cobb  to  detail  a  trusty  officer,  and 
some  of  his  best  skirmishers,  to  feel  the  enemy, 
if  to  be  found  in  front  of  my  division,  and  to  re- 
port the  result.  In  the  meantime,  Major  Bryan, 
the  staff  officer,  who  had  been  sent  to  Major- 
General  Jackson,  returned  with  his  engineer, 
Lieutenant  Boswell,  who  reported  that  Major- 
General  Jackson  was  compelled  to  rebuild  the 
bridge,  which  would  be  completed  in  about  two 
hours  —  Major  Bryan  reporting  that  Major-Gen- 
eral Jackson  had  crossed  but  a  small  portion  of 
his  infantry  —  not  more  than  three  companies  — 
over  the  broken  bridge.  About  the  same  time  I 
received  a  message  from  Major-General  Huger, 
stating  that  a  large  portion  of  his  command  had 
been  sent  elsewhere,  but  that  with  two  brigades 
he  would  soon  march  down  on  the  Williamsburg 
road.  Having  passed  up  the  rich  country  near 
the  railroad,  on  our  retreat  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  New  Kent  Court-House,  I  knew  that 
there  was  a  road  leading  from  Grapevine  Ford, 
where  the  enemy  had  afterward  constructed 
the  bridge,  to  the  railroad  bridge  near  Savage's 
Station,  passing  to  the  right  and  rear  of  the 
enemy,  now  in  our  front,  and  that  when  Major- 
General  Jackson  advanced  he  would  probably 
move  on  that  road.  I  determined,  therefore,  to 
await  that  advance,  and  to  request  Major-General 
Huger,  when  he  came  up,  to  move  down  the 
Williamsburg  road,  and,  enveloping  both  flanks 
of  the  enemy  and  attacking  him  in  front,  at  the 
same  time  I  hoped  to  capture  his  rear  guard, 
which  I  ascertained,  from  prisoners  and  from  the 
reconnoitring  parties  in  front,  to  be  at  least  a 
division.  The  enemy,  having  ascertained  the  gen- 
eral disposition  of  our  troops,  opened  a  brisk 
artillery  fire  on  the  railroad  and  our  centre,  un- 
fortunately mortally  wounding  the  gallant  Gen- 
eral Griffith,  commander  of  the  Third  Mississippi 
brigade,  who  was  borne  from  the  field,  and  died 
the  next  morning.  The  enemy's  fire  was  re- 
sponded to  with  effect  by  the  railroad  battery,  as 
well  as  by  Carlton's  battery,  which  that  practised 
artillerist,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Stephen  D.  Lee, 
had  placed  in  advance,  in  a  commanding  position 
in  front  of  our  centre.  The  enemy  was  now  re- 
ported advancing,  and  this  report  being  confirmed 
after  a  reconnoissance  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lee, 
I  galloped  to  the  right  of  the  line  to  see  General 
Huger,  who  had  arrived  with  two  brigades,  and 
to  give  him  such  information  as  would  enable 
him  to  dispose  his  troops  in  the  best  manner  for 
the  protection  of  our  right  flank.  Having  ac- 
complished this,  I  returned  to  the  left,  and  threw 
forward  the  left  wing  of  General  Griffith's  bri- 
gade, and  the  whole  of  General  Cobb's,  in  order 
to  occupy  a  more  commanding  position,  and  a 
wood,  which  skirted  a  field,  across  which  the 
enemy  would  have  to  march.  This  had  no 
sooner  been  done  than  1  received  information 
from  Major-General  Huger  that  his  two  brigades 
would  be  withdrawn,  as  I  understood,  for  other 
service  ;  and  subsequently  a  note  reached  me  from 
General  Jones,  [see  paper  No.  1,]  stating  that 
Major-General  Jackson  regretted  that  he  could 
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not  cooperate  with  him,  as  he  had  been  or- 
dered to  other  important  duty.  Thus  the  forces, 
which  General  Lee  had  left  to  operate  against  the 
enemy  being  reduced  from  some  thirty-five  or 
forty  thousand  to  some  thirteen  thousand  men,  I 
was  compelled  to  abandon  the  plan  of  capturing 
any  large  portion  of  the  enemy's  forces,  and  di- 
rected that  Semmes's  brigade  (McLaws's  division) 
should  be  placed  on  the  Williamsburg  road,  and 
Cobb's  on  the  left  of  the  railroad,  in  line  with 
Kershaw's,  Jones's  division  being  on  the  extreme 
left,  and  Barksdale's  brigade  marching  in  reserve 
behind  the  centre.  I  ordered  the  whole  to  move 
to  the  front,  and  each  commander  to  attack  the 
enemy  in  whatever  force  or  works  he  might  be 
found.  This  was  executed  promptly  and  in  beau- 
tiful order,  though  the  ground  was  difficult  and 
the  wood  dense.  Kershaw's  brigade  soon  be- 
came engaged  with  the  enemy,  who  took  refuge 
in  the  works  on  the  Williamsburg  road,  from 
which  he  was  driven  in  gallant  style  by  the  in- 
fantry advance,  and  by  the  excellent  _  artillery 
practice  of  Kemper's  battery.  Retreating  from 
work  to  work,  pursued  by  our  line,  which  swept 
through  his  camps,  with  little  interruption,  the 
enemy  was  at  last  driven  as  far  as  Savage's  Sta- 
tion, where  a  strong  line  of  battle  was  formed 
ready  to  receive  us.  He  also  occupied  the  wood 
in  front  of  the  station.  Here  Kershaw's  brigade 
engaged  him  frankly  and  furiously,  and  was 
gallantly  supported  by  Kemper's  battery  and 
Semmes's  brigade  on  his  right.  ^  Taking  my  posi- 
tion on  the  railroad  bridge,  which  commanded  a 
good  view  of  the  fight  and  of  the  enemy's  line 
of  battle,  I  directed  the  railroad  battery,  com- 
manded most  efficiently  by  Lieutenant  Barry,  to 
advance  to  the  front  so  as  to  clear,  in  some  de- 
gree, the  deep  cut  over  which  the  bridge  was 
thrown,  and  to  open  his  fire  upon  the  enemy's 
masses  below,  which  was  done  with  terrible  effect. 
The  enemy  soon  brought  the  fire  of  his  artillery 
and  infantry  to  bear  upon  the  railroad  battery  and 
bridge,  whilst  he  advanced  a  heavy  line  of  in- 
%ntry  to  support  the  troops  already  engaged,  to 
capture  our  artillery  and  turn  our  right  flank. 
General  McLaws,  finding  himself  pressed,  sent 
for  reinforcements.  I  despatched  at  once  two 
regiments  of  Griffith's  (now  Barksdale's)  brigade, 
the  Seventeenth  regiment,  Colonel  Holder,  and 
the  Twenty-first  regiment,  Colonel  Humphries. 
These  were  gallantly  led  into  action  —  Major 
Brent,  of  my  staff,  bearing  the  order.  Soon,  by 
their  steadiness  and  excellence  of  fire,  as  attested 
by  the  number  of  dead  found  in  their  front  the 
next  morning,  they  checked  the  enemy,  who  were 
repulsed  by  the  whole  line  on  the  right  with  great 
slaughter.  The  enemy  having  sent  still  addi- 
tional troops  to  sustain  the  fight,  I  directed  Col- 
onel Barksdale  to  move  to  the  support  of  our 
right  with  his  remaining  force.  They  were 
placed  in  reserve  under  cover  of  a  wood,  where  a 
few  men  were  wounded  from  the  long  range  mus- 
kets of  the  enemy.  Night  coming  on,  their  ser- 
vices were  not  required.  The  battle  on  the  right 
raged  with  great  fury  for  about  two  hours,  and 
darkness  put  an  end  to  the  conflict,  our  men 


sleeping  on  their  arms,  and  in  the  advanced  posi- 
tions which  they  had  won. 

The  troops  on  the  left  of  the  road  were  not  en- 
gaged, with  the  exception  of  two  pieces  of  artil- 
lery attached  to  General  Jones's  division,  which 
did  good  service,  disorganizing  the  enemy's  line, 
and  causing  his  troops  to  change  position.  When 
the  enemy  attempted  to  turn  our  right  flank,  I  de- 
sired to  move  a  portion  of  General  Jones's  com- 
mand to  the  right,  to  operate  on  the  Williams- 
burg road ;  but  the  position  of  his  troops  could 
not  be  ascertained  until  it  was  too  late  to  do  so. 
In  the  mean  time,  desiring  to  have  troops  in  hand 
ready  to  reenforce  still  further  General  McLaws, 
I  left  my  position  for  a  few  moments  to  confer 
with  General  Cobb,  on  the  left,  from  whose  com- 
mand I  detached  a  regiment,  and  halted  it  near 
the  railroad  bridge.  Whilst  with  General  Cobb, 
an  Aid-de-camp  of  General  Lee,  Major  Taylor, 
came  up  and  informed  me  that  General  Jackson 
had  orders  to  cooperate  with  me,  and  that  there 
was  some  mistake  about  the  orders  directing  him 
elsewhere.  He  desired  to  see  General  Jackson, 
but  not  knowing  the  way  to  Grapevine  Bridge, 
Rev.  L.  W.  Allen,  one  of  my  staff,  who  knew  the 
country  thoroughly,  volunteered  to  deliver  any 
message  he  might  send.  This  was  done,  and  Gen- 
eral Jackson  arrived  in  person  at  half  past  three 
o'clock,  on  Monday  morning,  to  which  hour  I  had 
been  kept  up  by  the  duties  of  the  night.  He  in- 
formed me  that  his  troops  would  be  up,  probably, 
by  daylight.  I  then  slept  an  hour  —  the  first  in 
forty-eight.  Previous  to  the  arrival  of  General 
Jackson,  I  considered  the  situation  as  by  no  means 
satisfactory.  Not  having  heard  from  Mr.  Allen 
during  the  night,  I  was  uncertain  whether  Gen- 
eral Jackson  had  obeyed  his  orders  to  go  else- 
where or  not,  and  I  was  satisfied  that  there  was 
at  least  a  corps  d'arme'e  in  our  front,  as  was 
proved,  next  morning,  by  our  having  taken  pris- 
oners from  three  divisions.  The  proportion  of 
the  enemy's  force  to  our  own  was  probably  two 
or  three  to  one.  I  therefore  asked  for  reenforce- 
ments,  in  case  General  Jackson  did  not  join  me. 

Early  in  the  morning,  on  Monday,  a  small  par- 
ty of  Texans,  of  Hood's  brigade,  ascertained  that 
the  enemy  had  evacuated  their  position  on  the 
night  before.  Several  hundred  prisoners,  twenty- 
five  hundred  sick  and  wounded  in  the  hospitals, 
a  large  amount  of  stores,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  wounded  on  the  field,  fell  into  our  hands. 
Here,  also,  some  of  our  own  prisoners  were  re- 
taken, among  whom  was  the  gallant  Colonel  La- 
mar, of  Anderson's  brigade,  captured  by  the  en- 
emy in  the  battle  of  Goulding's  Farm.  I  sent 
the  prisoners  to  Richmond,  in  charge  of  Captain 
G.  P.  Turner,  of  the  Marine  corps,  and  placed 
Major  Wray,  of  my  staff,  who  had  been  of  great 
service  to  me  during  the  action,  in  charge  of  the 
enemy's  wounded,  the  hospital  and  pubic  prop- 
erty. Our  loss  was  some  four  hundred,  killed 
and  wounded,  whilst  I  estimate  that  of  the  enemy 
to  be  not  less  than  three  thousand,  killed  and 
wounded  —  General  Semmes  reporting  not  less 
than  four  hundred  dead  in  front  of  his  brigade 
alone. 
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In  thi3  engagement,  which  was  very  obstinate 
and  well  contested,  that  brilliant  and  gallant  sol- 
dier, General  Kershaw,  and  his  brave  South  Car- 
olinians, were  particularly  distinguished,  and  were 
supported  in  the  most  gallant  manner  by  both 
General  Semmes  and  his  brigade,  and  by  Colonel 
Barksdale  and  the  two  regiments  of  Mississip- 
pians  who  were  in  the  action.  Captain  Kemper 
was  intrepid  and  skilful  in  the  management  of 
his  guns ;  and  the  conduct  of  his  officers  and 
men  is  deserving  of  the  highest  commendation. 
The  dauntless  and  dashing  manner  in  which  Cap- 
tain Inge,  of  Colonel  Barksdale's  staff,  discharged 
his  duties,  under  a  fire  of  great  severity,  won  my 
admiration. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Major  Bryan,  Major 
Brent,  Captain  G.  D.  Monson,  and  Lieutenant 
Phillips,  of  my  staff,  for  the  meritorious  and  dis- 
tinguished manner  in  which  they  performed  their 
duties  during  that  day.  Lieutenants  Eustis  and 
Allston,  my  Aids-de-camp,  discharged  their  varied 
duties  with  zeal  and  gallantry.  Major  Bloom- 
field,  my  chief  Quartermaster,  having  been  sent 
from  the  field  by  General  Lee,  to  Richmond,  on 
important  business,  returned  in  time  to  render  me 
good  service.  I  was  also  greatly  indebted  to  Mr. 
J.  Randolph  Bryan,  volunteer  Aid,  for  devoted 
and  gallant  services  on  this,  as  on  many  previous 
occasions. 

Next  morning  (Monday)  early,  I  received  or- 
ders, from  General  Lee  in  person,  to  proceed  with 
my  command  to  the  Darbytown  road,  and  a  guide 
was  furnished  me  by  him,  to  conduct  me  thither. 
I  promptly  put  my  column  in  motion,  and  marched 
some  twelve  miles  to  Timberlake's  store,  on  the 
Darbytown  road,  where  I  arrived  about  two 
o'clock  p.  m.  There  I  received  a  note  from  Gen- 
eral Lee's  headquarters,  informing  me  that  he, 
with  General  Longstreet,  was  at  the  intersection 
of  the  New  Market,  Charles  City,  and  Quaker 
roads,  and  inquired  how  far  I  had  progressed  en 
route  to  that  point.  [See  paper  filed  No.  2.] 
Soon  after,  I  received  a  communication,  also 
from  General  Lee,  through  Major  Bloomfield, 
directing  me  to  halt  and  rest  my  men,  but  to  be 
ready  to  move  at  any  time. 

In  obedience  to  this  order,  my  command  re- 
mained at  this  place  until  about  half  past  four 
o'clock  p.  M.,  when  I  received  an  order  from 
General  Longstreet  to  go  with  my  command  to 
the  aid  of  General  Holmes,  on  the  New  Market 
road.  The  owner  of  the  farm  at  New  Market, 
who  was  present  at  Timberlake's  store,  made  an 
offer,  which  was  accepted,  to  point  out  a  short 
route  to  New  Market,  not  practicable  for  artillery. 
The  troops  were  instantly  put  in  motion  :  the  artil- 
lery, escorted  by  Semmes's  brigade,  proceeded  by 
the  Darbytown  road  ;  the  infantry,  by  the  shorter 
one,  to  New  Market.  After  the  column  had 
marched,  I  received  another  order  from  General 
Longstreet,  directing  me  to  send  the  infantry  by 
the  shortest  route,  and  to  depend  upon  him  for 
artillery.  [See  paper  marked  No.  3.]  This  plan, 
having  been  already  substantially  adopted,  was 
adhered  to.  Soon  after,  a  courier  informed  me 
that  Colonel  Chilton  wished  to  see  me  in  front, 


on  the  Darbytown  road,  and  that  he  was  sent  to 
conduct  me  to  him.  I  immediately  galloped  with 
him,  and  found  Colonel  Chilton  near  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  Darbytown  and  Long  Bridge  roads. 
He  asked  me  where  my  command  was  ;  and  after 
informing  him  what  disposition  had  been  made 
of  my  command  by  order  of  General  Longstreet, 
he  said  he  would  show  me  where  my  right  would 
be  placed  in  support  of  General  Holmes ;  and, 
conducting  me  through  the  woods  to  what  is 
known  as  the  River  road,  he  pointed  out  the  in- 
tersection of  the  road  along  which  we  came,  with 
the  River  road,  as  the  point  at  which  my  right 
was  to  rest,  and  instructed  me  to  form  my  com- 
mand there,  and  to  march  it  diagonally  through 
the  woods,  and  I  would  thus  find  the  position  in 
which  I  would  support  General  Holmes. 

Having  previously  sent  a  staff  officer  to  bring 
up  General  Semmes's  brigade,  which  had  been 
escorting  the  artillery,  and  sending  another  of 
the  staff*  to  New  Market  to  hasten  the  troops,  I 
left  another  staff  officer  to  designate  the  point 
indicated  by  Colonel  Chilton,  and  galloped  my- 
self to  the  front,  on  the  River  road,  in  the  hope 
of  finding  General  Holmes. 

After  going  about  a  mile,  without  being  able 
to  see  him,  and  it  being  near  sunset,  I  directed 
another  of  my  staff  to  find  him,  and  inform  him 
that  I  was  moving  up  to  his  support  on  his  left. 
I  returned  myself  to  the  position  of  General 
Semmes,  to  which  I  had  ordered  my  command, 
at  New  Market,  to  proceed  rapidly.  I  ordered 
General  Semmes  to  move  forward  through  the 
woods,  in  obedience  to  Colonel  Chilton's  direc- 
tions. He  replied  that  it  was  impossible  to  do 
so,  owing  to  the  density  of  the  woods,  and  the 
approaching  darkness,  without  disorganizing  his 
command.  I  informed  him  it  was  Colonel  Chil- 
ton's order,  and  he  attempted  to  execute  it.  I 
then  galloped  toward  New  Market,  with  the  view 
of  hurrying  forward  the  remainder  of  my  com- 
mand, when  I  received  an  order  from  General 
Longstreet  to  bring  one  half  of  it  to  the  position 
occupied  by  him,  and  very  soon  after,  another  or- 
der from  Colonel  Chilton  to  proceed  with  the 
whole  of  it  to  General  Longstreet.  This  order 
was  received  at  the  intersection  of  the  Darbytown 
and  Long  Bridge  roads.  I  instantly  despatched 
staff  officers  to  bring  up  my  command,  directing 
General  McLaws's  division,  which  had  been  en- 
gaged the  day  before,  and  was  extremely  fa- 
tigued, to  form  the  rear.  I  remained  at  the  spot 
until  the  head  of  my  advancing  columns  reached 
it,  when,  having  ordered  them  forward  on  the 
Long  Bridge  road,  I  proceeded  rapidly  to  the 
front,  and  reported  myself  to  Generals  Lee  and 
Longstreet.  General  Lee  directed  me,  as  soon 
as  my  troops  came  up,  to  relieve  those  of  Gen- 
eral Longstreet,  on  his  late  battle-field,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  front.  Proceeding  to  the  bat- 
tle-field, I  directed  the  necessary  dispositions  of 
the  troops  to  be  made,  as  soon  as  they  should 
come ;  and  was  occupied  on  duty  until  three 
o'clock  A.  M.  on  Tuesday  morning.  Having 
slept  about  an  hour,  I  proceeded,  before  sunrise, 
to  our  front,  where  I  learned  that  the   enemy, 
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who  had  been  felt,  according  to  General  Lee's  in- 
structions, during  the  night,  were  still  in  posi- 
tion. Making  the  necessary  dispositions  as  rap- 
idly as  possible,  which  could  not  be  properly 
done  in  the  darkness  of  the  preceding  night,  I 
advanced  a  line  of  battle,  capturing  some  prison- 
ers and  a  hospital  of  wounded  men.  I  found 
that  the  troops  in  front  were  only  a  small  rear 
guard,  a  portion  of  whom  made  their  escape. 
My  skirmishers  soon  came  in  contact  with  those 
of  General  Jackson  ;  but,  fortunately,  recognizing 
each  other,  a  collision  was  avoided.  Being  anx- 
ious to  pursue  these  slight  successes  by  pressing 
on  the  retiring  enemy,  I  desired,  after  the  junc- 
tion with  General  Jackson's  forces,  to  continue 
my  direct  movement  to  the  front,  and  volunteered, 
with  my  command,  to  lead  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
enemy.  General  Jackson  replied  that  his  troops 
were  fresher  than  mine ;  and  General  Lee  then 
directed  me  to  proceed  by  the  Quaker  road,  and 
to  form  on  the  right  of  Jackson.  Having  been 
provided  with  three  guides,  soldiers  born  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  who  knew  thoroughly 
all  the  roads,  I  put  my  troops  in  motion,  right  in 
front,  to  march  on  the  Quaker  road,  which  was 
nearly  parallel  to  that  on  which  Jackson  marched, 
with  a  view  of  forming  a  line  of  battle  to  the 
left,  and  thus  occupying  that  road,  and  resting 
my  left  on  Jackson's  right.  General  Longstreet 
having  expressed  some  doubt  as  to  the  road  in 
question  being  the  Quaker  road,  I  examined  the 
guides  separately,  and  was  satisfied  that  they 
were  right.  I  informed  him  that  if  he  would 
give  me  an  order  to  move  by  any  other  road  I 
would  obey  it  with  pleasure.  This  he  declined  to 
do.  I  therefore  marched,  as  originally  ordered, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  on  this  road.  General 
Longstreet,  who  had  now  overtaken  me,  expressed 
again  his  convictions  that  this  could  npt  be  the 
Quaker  road,  and  desired  that  I  should  return  to 
another  road,  parallel  to  this,  but  nearer  to  Jack- 
son's right.  An  order  to  the  same  effect  having 
been  communicated  by  a  staff  officer  of  General 
Lee,  about  this  time,  I  marched  in  the  new  direc- 
tion. It  turned  out,  however,  that  the  road  to 
and  along  which  I  had  been  marching,  following 
the  guides,  was,  and  is,  the  Quaker  road  —  the 
only  one  universally  known  as  such  by  the  people 
in  that  country.  [See  the  affidavits  of  the  three 
guides  and  Mr.  Binford,  marked  No.  4,  &c] 
General  Lee  then  directed  me  to  place  my  troops 
on  the  right  of  Huger,  who,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
formed  on  the  right  of  Jackson.  This  I  did  as 
far  as  the  ground  would  permit,  placing  my  three 
divisions  en  echelon  to  the  right  and  rear.  I 
had  _  scarcely  made  these  arrangements,  when  I 
received  an  order  from  General  Longstreet  to 
support  General  Armistead  on  his  right.  Barks- 
dale's  brigade  being  already  to  his  right  and  rear, 
I  ordered  Cobb's  to  his  immediate  support,  pre- 
ceded by  the  Sixteenth  Georgia  regiment,  armed 
with  Enfield  rifles,  which  he  placed  still  farther 
to  his  right  flank,  as  skirmishers,  to  protect  it, 
whilst  the  infantry  of  Cobb's  legion  was  posted  to 
protect  the  artillery.  The  enemy  had  for  some 
time  previous  opened  a  heavy  cannonade  on  the 


position  occupied  by  my  troops,  from  the  effects 
of  which  a  caisson  exploded,  and  we  were  in  dan- 
ger of  losing  our  men. 

Having  proceeded  to  the  front,  in  advance  of 
Cobb's  brigade,  I  reconnoitred  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion, in  company  with  Lieutenant  Phillips  and 
Colonel  Edmunds,  sent  by  General  Armistead. 
From  two  points  in  the  open  field  the  enemy 
could  be  well  seen.  I  found  a  part  of  General 
Armistead's  brigade  lying  in  order  of  battle,  un- 
der the  brow  of  a  hill,  covered  by  wood,  through 
which  a  road  passed,  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the 
field  occupied  by  the  enemy.  The  wood  through 
which  my  troops  had  to  pass  to  reach  this  road, 
was  very  dense,  and  the  ground  very  difficult.  I 
immediately  selected  this  road  as  the  best  posi- 
tion to  form  troops  designed  to  operate  against 
the  enemy,  whilst  the  hill  and  wood  in  front  af- 
forded a  strong  position  for  a  permanent  line  of 
battle.  In  this  reconnoissance,  I  found  the  en- 
emy to  be  strongly  posted  on  the  crest  of  a  hill 
commanding  an  undulating  field  between  us, 
which  fell  off  to  our  right  into  a  plain  or  meadow, 
a  portion  of  the  latter  bordering  on  the  Quaker 
road,  from  which  I  had  just  returned.  The  enemy 
having  reached  these  heights,  and  placed  himself 
in  communication  with  his  gunboats  on  the  river, 
I  was  satisfied  from  the  position  of  his  lines,  and 
from  the  cheering  which  had  taken  place  when 
his  troops  were  thus  reassembled,  that  the  whole 
army  of  McClellan  was  in  our  front.  His  batteries 
of  artillery  were  numerous,  and  were  collected 
into  (2)  two  large  bodies,  strongly  supported  by 
infantry,  and  commanded  perfectly  the  meadow 
on  our  right,  and  the  field  in  our  front,  except 
the  open  ravines  formed  by  the  undulations  of  the 
ground.  Beyond  the  hill,  to  the  rear  of  that  oc- 
cupied by  the  enemy,  since  known  as  "  Malvern 
Hill,"  firing  had  taken  place  in  the  morning  from 
a  battery  posted  in  that  direction,  which  also  com- 
manded the  meadow,  or  a  considerable  portion 
of  it.  The  field  in  which  the  batteries  nearest  to 
us  were  placed,  is  called  "  Crew's  Farm,"  and  the 
best  line  of  approach  to  these  batteries  seemed  to 
be  to  the  right  and  front,  under  the  cover  of  the 
hills  formed  by  the  falling  off  of  this  field  into  the 
meadow.  General  Armistead  having  informed  me 
that  General  Longstreet  would  send  him  two  bat- 
teries, I  deemed  such  an  artillery  force  inadequate, 
and  soon  after  I  ordered  Lieutenant-Colonel  S.  D. 
Lee,  Chief  of  Artillery,  to  bring  up  from  all  the 
batteries  thirty  rifle  pieces,  if  possible.  With 
these  I  hoped  to  shatter  the  enemy's  infantry; 
but  as  they  did  not  arrive,  the  interval  was,  per- 
haps, too  brief  before  I  was  ordered  to  make  the 
attack.  Returning  rapidly  to  the  position  occu- 
pied by  the  remainder  of  my  troops,  I  gave  Brig- 
adier-General Jones  the  necessary  orders  for  the 
advance  of  his  division,  composed  of  Anderson's 
and  Toombs's  brigades,  one  of  which  (Ander- 
son's) had  already  occupied  the  position  lately 
held  by  Cobb.  Whilst  this  was  being  done,  a 
heavy  and  crushing  fire  was  opened  from  the  en- 
emy's guns,  of  great  range  and  metal.  About 
this  time,  I  received  an  order  from  Colonel  Chil- 
ton, stating  that  an  order  had  been  given  to  Gen- 
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eral  Armistead,  when  his  artillery  fire  had  broken 
the  enemy's  lines,  as  it  probably  would  do,  to 
"  charge  with  a  yell,"  and  directing  me  to  do  the 
same.  [See  paper  filed,  marked  No.  5.]  I  again 
gave  orders  to  hasten  the  movements  of  the 
troops,  and  superintended  them  in  person,  as  far 
as  it  was  possible.  The  enemy's  fire  by  this  time 
became  intense.  I  then  received  an  order  from 
General  Lee,  through  Captain  Dickinson,  Assist- 
ant Adjutant-General,  "to  advance  rapidly,  press 
forward  my  whole  line,  and  follow  Armistead's 
successes,  as  the  enemy  were  reported  to  be  get- 
ting off."  (General  Armistead  had  repulsed, 
driven  back,  and  followed  up  a  heavy  body  of  the 
enemy's  skirmishers.)  [See  paper  marked  No. 
6.]  Captain  Dickinson  informed  me  by  note,  at 
the  same  time,  that  Mahone's  and  Ransom's  bri- 
gades, of  Huger's  division,  would  be  ordered  up 
immediately.  Having  completed  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  my  three  divisions,  and  not 
feeling  myself  at  liberty  to  hesitate,  under  the 
stringency  of  my  instructions,  I  galloped  to  the 
front,  and,  at  the  request  of  General  Wright, 
again  reconnoitred  the  enemy,  in  company  with 
himself  and  General  Armistead,  from  the  meadow 
on  the  right  and  the  hill  in  front,  and  arranged 
with  them  a  simultaneous  attack  from  that  por- 
tion of  the  line  under  my  command.  Soon  after, 
Mahone's  brigade  having  arrived,  and  the  hour 
growing  late,  I  gave  the  order  that  Wright's  bri- 
gade, supported  by  Mahone's,  should  advance 
and  attack  the  enemy's  batteries  on  the  right ; 
that  Jones's  division,  expected  momentarily, 
should  advance  on  the  front ;  and  Ransom's  bri- 
gade should  attack  on  the  left,  —  my  plan  being 
to  hurl  about  fifteen  thousand  men  against  the 
enemy's  batteries  and  supporting  infantry,  to 
follow  up  any  successes  they  might  obtain,  and 
if  unable  to  drive  the  enemy  from  his  strong  po- 
sition, to  continue  the  fight  in  front,  by  pouring 
in  fresh  troops,  and  in  case  they  were  repulsed, 
to  hold  strongly  the  line  of  battle  where  I  stood, 
to  prevent  serious  disaster  to  our  own  arms. 

This  plan  was  substantially  carried  out,  pro- 
ducing the  favorable  results  which  followed.  Pro- 
ceeding to  execute  it,  I  sent  my  principal  Adjutant- 
General,  Major  Henry  Bryan,  to  put  in  motion 
the  brigade  of  General  Wright.  This  was  about 
half  past  five  o'clock  P.  M.  Having  given  Major 
Bryan  ample  time  to  execute  this  order,  and  find- 
ing Jones's  division  not  yet  up,  owing  to  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  the  ground  over  which  he  had 
to  pass,  and  having  sent  off  all  my  staff  officers 
on  urgent  errands,  I  proceeded  to  address  a  few 
words  to  Mahone's  brigade,  and  ordered  it  for- 
ward. Returning  rapidly  to  the  centre,  I  directed 
General  Armistead  to  advance  with  the  remain- 
der of  his  brigade.  Being  informed  by  him  that 
his  best  troops  were  already  in  front,  those  in 
hand  being  raw,  I  directed  the  three  regiments 
of  Cobb's  brigade,  then  on  the  spot,  instead  of 
Armistead's  force,  to  advance  in  line  and  attack 
the  enemy  in  front ;  and  they  moved  forward  ac- 
cordingly, without  delay.  At  this  moment  I  sent 
an  order  to  General  Ransom,  on  my  left,  to  ad- 
vance;, and  I  proceeded  in  person  to  Colonel 


Barksdale's  brigade,  of  my  own  division,  super- 
intended its  formation,  and  directed  him  to  ad- 
vance to  the  support  of  the  troops  who  had  already 
preceded  him  on  the  right.  Here  the  fire  of  the 
enemy's  grape,  shrapnell,  and  round  shot  was 
terrific,  stripping  the  limbs  from  the  trees,  and 
ploughing  up  the  ground  under  our  feet.  This 
gallant  brigade,  not  quailing  for  an  instant,  ad- 
vanced steadily  into  the  fight.  On  my  return  to 
the  position  I  had  selected,  and  to  which  I  directed 
my  staff  officers  to  report,  I  learned  by  note  from 
General  Ransom,  that  neither  he  nor  General 
Huger  knew  where  the  battery  was,  and  that  all 
orders  coming  to  him  must  come  through  Gen- 
eral Huger.  [See  paper  filed,  No.  7.]  I  sent 
several  staff  officers  successively,  urging  him  to 
advance  to  the  front  and  attack  on  the  left,  and 
in  support  of  those  who,  by  this  time,  were  hotly 
engaged  ;  but  this  gallant  officer  felt  himself  con- 
strained to  obey  his  instructions,  and  withheld 
the  desired  support.  He,  nevertheless,  afterward 
sent  me  one  regiment,  which  was  ordered  into 
action  on  the  left  of  those  already  engaged.  The 
fire  of  musketry  and  artillery  now  raged  with 
terrific  fury.  The  battle-field  was  enveloped  in 
smoke,  relieved  only  by  flashes  from  the  lines  of 
the  contending  troops.  Round  shot  and  grape 
crashed  through  the  woods ;  and  shells  of  enor- 
mous size,  which  reached  far  beyond  the  head- 
quarters of  our  gallant  Commander-in-Chief,  burst 
amidst  the  artillery  parked  in  the  rear.  Belgian 
missiles  and  minie  balls  lent  their  aid  to  this 
scene  of  surpassing  grandeur  and  sublimity. 
Amidst  all,  our  gallant  troops  in  front  pressed  on 
to  victory,  now  cheered  by  the  rapid  fire  of  friends 
on  their  left,  as  they  had  been  encouraged  in  their 
advance  by  the  gallant  brigades  on  the  right, 
commanded  by  Generals  Wright  and  Mahone. 
Nevertheless,  the  enemy,  from  his  strong  position 
and  great  numbers,  resisted  stoutly  the  onset  of 
our  heroic  bands,  and,  bringing  into  action  his 
heavy  reserves,  some  of  our  men  were  compelled 
to  fall  back.  They  were  easily  rallied,  however, 
and  led  again,  with  fury,  to  the  attack.  The  no- 
ble, accomplished,  and  gallant  Harrison,  com- 
mander of  the  "  Charles  City  Troop,"  uniting  his 
exertions  with  my  own,  rallied  regiment  after 
regiment,  and  leading  one  of  them  to  the  front, 
fell,  pierced  with  seven  wounds,  near  the  enemy's 
batteries.  Holding  the  strong  position  of  the 
wood  and  ravine  with  one  regiment  of  Armi- 
stead's brigade,  I  ordered  the  remainder  of  his 
brigade  to  the  support  of  those  in  front ;  and 
about  this  time  that  skilful  and  devoted  officer, 
General  Ransom,  led  his  brigade  forward,  having 
obtained  the  requisite  authority,  and  gave  further 
support  to  the  left 'of  our  line,  whilst  General 
Jones,  having  overcome  the  great  difficulties  of 
the  ground  over  which  he  had  to  pass,  gallantly 
supported  the  troops  on  our  right  with  Colonel 
Anderson's  brigade  of  his  division;  the  other, 
General  Toombs's  brigade,  having  obliqued  to 
the  left,  where  it  was  formed  in  the  road,  and 
lent  its  support  to  some  of  the  reserve  troops 
which  were  brought  into  action.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  action,  I  received  another  order  from 
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Colonel  Chilton  "  to  press  the  enemy  on  my 
right,"  stating  that  General  McLaws's  division 
"had  gone  in  fresh."  [See  copy  filed,  No.  8.] 
That  division  not  having  reached  the  wood  bor- 
dering on  the  open  field  in  advance,  I  despatched 
Major  Hyllested,  of  the  Zouave  battalion,  acting 
temporarily  on  my  staff",  to  hasten  it  forward,  and 
bring  up  two  batteries  of  artillery,  which  I  de- 
sired to  have  in  hand  for  anything  that  might  oc- 
cur. Not  being  able  to  find  the  commander  of 
the  division,  General  McLaws,  and  it  being  near 
dusk,  Major  Hyllested  gave  the  orders  directly 
to  the  commanders  of  brigades.  These  brigades 
were  in  line  of  battle  at  Mrs.  Carter's  house, 
with  an  interval  of  about  one  hundred  yards  be- 
tween them  for  the  passage  of  artillery.  These 
commanders,  Kershaw  and  Semmes,  with  the 
gallantry  and  promptness  which  have  character- 
ized them  on  every  occasion,  advanced  with  their 
brigades  at  once ;  General  Semmes  to  the  right, 
and  General  Kershaw  to  the  left,  increasing  their 
interval  as  they  passed  through  the  dense  wood, 
which  intervened  between  them  and  the  enemy's 
position,  and  going  into  action  on  the  right  and 
left  of  the  position  occupied  by  myself.  Their 
engagement  with  the  enemy  was  not  known  to 
me  until  half  past  eight  o'clock,  at  which  time 
Major  Hyllested,  who  had  gone  still  farther  to 
the  rear  for  the  artillery,  reported  to  me  their  ad- 
vance to  the  front.  These  gallant  leaders  engaged 
the  enemy  with  vigor  and  devotion,  and,  though 
the  batteries  were  not  carried,  contributed  much 
to  the  rout,  panic,  and  demoralization  which 
marked  the  enemy's  escape  from  the  battle-field 
at  an  early  hour  of  the  night. 

Previous  to  the  arrival  of  General  McLaws's 
division,  I  had  sent  for  reinforcements,  having 
determined  to  retain  the  ground  we  had  gained 
in  front,  if  possible,  and  to  hold  the  strong  posi- 
tion of  the  wood  and  ravine  at  all  hazards,  to 
guard  against  any  reverse.  Troops  were  sent  me 
from  General  A.  P.  Hill's  command,  and  two 
brigades  kept  at  hand,  to  be  used  in  case  of 
necessity.  I  regret  that  I  have  been  unable 
as  yet  to  procure  the  reports  of  their  command- 
ers. Darkness  had  now  set  in,  and  I  thought 
of  withdrawing  the  troops  ;  but  as  we  had  gained 
many  advantages,  I  concluded  to  let  the  battle 
subside,  and  to  occupy  the  field,  which  was  done 
to  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's  guns. 
Pickets  were  accordingly  established  by  Brigadier- 
Generals  Mahone  and  Wright,  whose  brigades 
slept  on  the  battle-field  in  the  advanced  positions 
they  had  won.  Armistead's  brigade  and  a  por- 
tion of  Ransom's  also  occupied  the  battle-field. 
The  enemy  retreated  precipitately  during  the 
night  from  this  strong  place,  which  he  intended  to 
occupy,  and  which  he  had  commenced  to  fortify, 
having  reached  his  gunboats,  the  latter  taking 
part  in  the  battle.  He  left  on  the  battle-field  his 
dead  and  wounded,  spiked  and  abandoned  two 
pieces  of  artillery,  leaving  caissons,  ambulances, 
wagons,  and  large  quantities  of  medical,  com- 
missary, and  ordnance  stores  in  our  hands.  He 
threw  into  the  ravines  a  large  amount  of  ammu- 
nition, and  strewed  the  roads  with  thousands  of 


muskets,  cartridge-boxes,  &c,  in  his  flight  down 
the  river.  [See  paper  No.  9,  Colonel  Cobb's  let- 
ter.] He  was  forced  to  retire  a  greater  distance 
from  Richmond,  and  to  relinquish  a  healthy  and 
commanding  position,  which  he  has  since  at- 
tempted in  vain  to  retake.  Notwithstanding  the 
strength  of  the  enemy's  position,  his  great  nu- 
merical superiority,  and  the  difficulties  of  reaching 
him,  our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  will  compare 
favorably,  in  proportion  to  the  number  engaged, 
with  that  sustained  in  most  of  the  previous  en- 
gagements near  Richmond.  It  will  not  exceed, 
I  think,  twenty-nine  hundred  (2900)  killed  and 
wounded,  out  of  a  force  of  twenty-six  or  twenty- 
eight  thousand  under  my  orders,  engaged  and 
under  fire,  whilst  the  loss  of  the  enemy  I  estimate 
at  between  six  and  seven  thousand  from  the  fire 
of  my  troops  alone. 

There  was  no  infantry  attack  by  General 
Holmes,  on  my  right,  as  far  as  I  can  learn.  The 
reports  of  the  officers  commanding  on  my  left 
will  doubtless  make  known  their  operations.  The 
officers  and  men  under  my  command  fought  gen- 
erally with  the  greatest  heroism  and  devotion, 
and  though  some  confusion  arose,  from  the  great 
distance  which  had  to  be  traversed,  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  field,  and  extreme  severity  of  the  en- 
emy's fire,  there  were  no  evidences  of  panic,  and 
the  men  were  easily  rallied  and  led  to  the  field. 
My  command,  of  three  divisions,  being  separated 
from  the  wagons,  had  been  almost  constantly 
marching  from  Sunday  morning  until  Tuesday 
evening,  with  little  sleep  and  without  food,  it  be- 
ing deemed  by  me  imprudent  to  block  up  a  nar- 
row road  with  a  wagon  train.  They  were  ordered, 
after  the  battle  was  over,  by  their  respective 
commanders,  to  the  positions  from  which  they 
went  into  action,  to  obtain  supplies  of  food  and 
water.  The  officers  and  men  composing  Jones's 
division  deserve  special  commendation  for  the 
faithful  and  fearless  manner  in  which  they  per- 
formed their  perilous  duties  at  the  stations  known 
as  Garnett's  and  Price's  farms,  and  for  their  im- 
petuous gallantry  as  displayed  in  the  actions  of 
the  twenty-seventh  and  twenty-eighth  of  June 
opposite  Goulding's  farm. 

In  the  brigade  commanded  by  the  gallant 
General  Semmes,  Colonels  August  and  Cumming, 
Fifteenth  Virginia  and  Tenth  Georgia  regiments, 
and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Waggaman,  of  the  Tenth 
Louisiana,  were  particularly  distinguished,  the 
two  former  being  wounded  and  the  last  taken 
prisoner.  In  reference  to  other  highly  meritori- 
ous officers  of  the  line,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the 
enclosed  paper,  marked  No.  12,  containing  the 
names  of  those  who  are  specially  noticed  in  the 
reports  of  the  division,  brigade,  and  regimental 
commanders.  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the 
conduct  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  brigades 
attacking  in  front  —  Brigadier-General  Mahone, 
commanding  the  Second  brigade  Virginia  volun- 
teers, and  General  Wright,  Third  brigade,  both 
of  Huger's  division ;  Colonel  Barksdale,  com- 
manding Third  Mississippi  brigade  of  Magruder's 
division;  Colonel  Norwood,  Second  Louisiana 
regiment,  mortally  wounded,  commanding  three 
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regiments,  Cobb's  brigade,  Magruder's  division ; 
Major  Ashton,  of  the  same  regiment,  who  fell 
heroically,  bearing  the  colors  of  his  regiment  to 
the  front ;  Colonel  Dowd,  Fifteenth  North  Caro- 
lina ;  Colonel  Goode  Bryan,  Sixteenth  Georgia, 
Cobb's  legion,  who  had  been  relieved  from  picket 
duty,  and  led  his  regiment  gallantly  into  the 
thickest  of  the  fight,  with  the  coolness  and  ability 
which  characterized  the  well-trained  soldier  ;  Col- 
onels Holder  and  Griffin,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Brandon,  of  the  Third  Mississippi  brigade,  who 
were  all  severely  wounded  whilst  gallantly  lead- 
ing their  regiments  into  action ;  also,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Carter,  Thirteenth  Mississippi,  who  was 
borne  from  the  field  wounded,  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Fisher,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Luse,  Major 
McElroy,  and  Captain  Brooks,  on  whom  the  regi- 
mental commands  devolved,  all  discharged  their 
duties  with  signal  ability.  Captain  Inge,  Assist- 
ant Adjutant-General  of  this  brigade,  distin- 
guished in  every  path  where  duty  leads  to  peril, 
was  most  conspicuous  on  this  field,  where  he  won 
for  himself  the  united  commendation  of  the  bri- 
gade and  regimental  commanders,  to  whose  testi- 
mony I  can  add  my  own  from  personal  observation. 
Colonel  Hodgers  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Evans, 
of  the  Fourteenth  Virginia  ;  Colonel  Edmunds 
and  Major  Cabell,  Thirty-eighth  Virginia,  and 
Colonel  Tomlin,  of  the  Thirty-second  Virginia, 
all  deserved  the  commendation  of  their  brigade 
commanders  and  my  own.  Brigadier-General 
Armistead  held  the  line  of  battle  in  the  wood 
which  skirted  the  field,  and  after  bringing  on  the 
action  in  the  most  gallant  manner,  by  repulsing 
an  attack  of  a  heavy  body  of  the  enemy's  skir- 
mishers, skilfully  lent  support  to  the  contending 
troops  in  front,  when  it  was  required.  Brigadier- 
General  Cobb,  whose  brigade  was  posted  at  three 
different  stations,  occupied  a  central  position  near 
General  Armistead,  And  rendered  gallant  and 
useful  service,  not  wily  by  the  promptnes  and 
skill  with  which  he  came  forward,  and  placed  his 
troops  in  front,  in  support  of  General  Armistead, 
but  by  the  devotion  with  which  he  rallied,  under 
an  extremely  heavy  fire,  bodies  of  troops  which 
had  suffered  severely  from  the  enemy.  Briga- 
dier-General Jones,  with  his  admirable  division 
of  gallant  Georgians,  the  brigades  commanded 
by  General  Toombs  and  Colonel  Anderson,  lent 
efficient  support  to  the  troops  in  front,  enabling 
them  to  maintain  their  ground. 

I  regret  to  lose  the  services  of  my  gallant  and 
efficient  Assistant  Adjutant-General  Major  Henry 
Bryan,  who  was  twice  severely  wounded,  whilst 
accompanying  Cobb's  brigade  to  the  attack  on 
the  batteries. 

My  thanks  are  especially  due  to  my  Aids-de- 
camp, Lieutenants  Allston,  Eustis ;  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Cary,  Inspector-General ;  Major  Bloom- 
field,  Chief  Quartermaster ;  Major  Brent,  Chief 
of  Ordnance  ;  Major  Hyllested,  of  the  Zouave 
battalion,  ^  Acting  Aid-de-camp,  Captain  Dickin- 
son, Assistant  Adjutant-General ;  Lieutenant 
Phillips,  of  the  Confederate  cavalry ;  Mr.  H.  M. 
Stanard,  A.  A.  D.  C,  and  Mr.  J.  Randolph  Bry- 
an, A.  A.  D.  C,  for  distinguished  and  gallant 


services  on  the  field.  My  Chief  Commissary,  Ma- 
jor A.  B.  Magruder,  discharged  all  his  duties  to 
my  entire  satisfaction.  I  am  also  indebted  to 
Captain  Coward,  of  General  Jones's  staff,  for  gal- 
lant and  valuable  services.  Captain  Morris,  of 
the  signal  corps,  Mr.  D.  F.  Brashear  and  A.  C. 
Dickinson,  carried  my  orders  on  the  field,  and 
rendered  good  service.  The  brave  and  devoted 
troopers  of  the  Charles  City  cavalry  were  on  this, 
as  on  all  other  occasions,  distinguished  for  the 
promptness,  intrepidity,  and  intelligence  with 
which  they  discharged  their  important  duties. 
To  their  chivalric  and  enterprising  Lieutenant 
(Hill  Carter,  Jr.)  I  owe  a  public  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  great  service  he  has  rendered  the 
country  on  every  occasion  which  presented  itself 
within  the  last  fifteen  months.  I  beg  leave  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  gallantry,  skill,  and  ability 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Stephen  D.  Lee,  my  Chief 
of  Artillery. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  that  though  the  general 
order  of  battle,  directing  the  week's  operations, 
required  the  chief  engineer,  Major  Stevens,  to 
assign  engineer  officers  to  each  division,  whose 
duty  it  should  be  "  to  make  provision  for  over- 
coming all  difficulties  to  the  progress  of  the 
troops,"  no  engineer  officer  was  sent  to  me. 
Lieutenant  Douglass,  of  the  engineers,  had  been 
attached  to  my  staff,  but  was  relieved  from  that 
position  ;  and  although  I  had  applied  for  his  ser- 
vices to  the  headquarters  of  the  army,  more  than 
once,  I  could  not  obtain  them,  nor  was  any  other 
sent  in  his  place. 

As  to  the  time  when  the  attack  on  the  enemy's 
batteries  in  front  was  made,  Brigadier-General 
Armistead,  whose  advance  troops  led  in  the  at- 
tack from  the  centre,  states  in  his  report,  that,  in 
the  charge,  the  brigades  of  Mahone  and  Wright 
came  up  immediately  on  his  right,  Cobb's  brigade 
closely  following  his  advance. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
J.  Bankhead  Magruder 

Major- General. 


APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  OF 
MAGRUDER. 


GENERAL 


Richmond,  September  9,  1862. 
General  S.  Cooper,  Adjutant  and  Inspector-Gen- 
eral : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  you  will 
forward,  at  once,  to  the  Secretary  of  War  the 
enclosed  paper,  marked  A,  (remarks  of  General 
Lee  on  the  report  of  Major-General  J.  B.  Ma- 
gruder of  the  operations  of  his  command  near 
Richmond,)  and  the  paper  B;  (statement  of  Gen- 
eral Magruder  in  explanation  of  General  Lee's 
remarks  on  General  Magruder's  report  of  the 
operations  of  his  command  near  Richmond,)  in 
order  that  they  may  be  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent without  delay. 

The  papers  numbered  1,  2,  and  3,  herewith 
enclosed,  refer  to  my  report  of  operations  of 
my  command  near  Richmond,  with  which  I  beg 
leave  to  request  that  you  will  have  them  filed, 
in  order  that  my  report  may  stand  complete. 
They  have  been  previously  filed  with  my  report 
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of  my  operations  on  the  Peninsula,  to  which  they 
do  not  refer. 

1  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
J.  Bankhead  Magruder, 

Major-General. 

FROM    GENERAL    LEE    TO    SECRETARY    OF 
WAR. 

Headquarters  Department  of  ) 
Northern  Virginia,  August  14, 1862.     \ 

Hon.  G.  W.  Randolph,  Secretary  of  War,  Rich- 
mond, Virginia: 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  report 
of  Major-General  Magruder,  and  the  officers  of 
his  command,  of  the  operations  in  the  late  en- 
gagements around  Richmond.  At  the  request 
of  General  Magruder,  I  forward  the  report, 
without  the  delay  which  would  necessarily  attend 
its  accompanying  my  own,  which,  for  the  want  of 
the  reports  of  other  division  commanders,  I  am 
unable  to  submit.  I  have  only  been  able  to  give 
it  a  cursory  examination,  and  to  append  such  re- 
marks as  were  suggested  in  its  perusal. 

General  Magruder  appears  to  have  greatly  ex- 
erted himself  to  accomplish  the  duty  devolved  on 
him,  and  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  uniform 
alacrity  he  displayed  in  its  execution.  He  had 
many  difficulties  to  contend  with,  I  know.  I  re- 
gretted at  the  time,  and  still  regret,  that  they 
could  not  have  been  more  readily  overcome.  I 
feel  assured,  however,  that  General  Magruder  in- 
tentionally omitted  nothing  that  he  could  do  to 
insure  success.     I  am,  most  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  E.  Lee, 

General. 
[A.] 

REMARKS  OF  GENERAL  LEE  ON  THE  RE- 
PORT OF  MAJOR-GENERAL  MAGRUDER,  OF 
THE  RECENT  OPERATIONS  OF  HIS  COM- 
MAND   NEAR    RICHMOND. 

1.  General  Magruder  is  under  a  misappre- 
hension as  to  the  separation  of  the  troops  oper- 
ating on  the  north  side  of  the  Chickahominy, 
from  those  under  himself  and  General  Huger,  on 
the  south  side.  He  refers  to  this  subject  on 
pages  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  of  his  report. 

The  troops  on  the  two  sides  of  the  river  were 
only  separated  until  we  succeeded  in  occupying 
the  position  near  what  is  known  as  New  Bridge, 
which  occurred  before  twelve  o'clock  M.,  on  Fri- 
day, June  twenty-seventh,  and  before  the  attack 
on  the  enemy  at  Gaines's  Mill. 

From  the  time  we  reached  the  position  referred 
to,  I  regarded  communication  between  the  two 
wings  of  our  army  as  reestablished. 

The  bridge  referred  to,  and  another  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  above,  were  ordered  to 
be  repaired  before  noon,  on  Friday,  and  the  New 
Bridge  was  sufficiently  rebuilt  to  be  passed  by 
artillery  on  Friday  night,  and  the  one  above  it 
was  used  for  the  passage  of  wagons,  ambulances, 
and  troops  early  on  Saturday  morning. 

Besides  this,  all  other  bridges  above  New 
Bridge,  and  all  the  fords  above  that  point,  were 
open  to  us. 

2.  Major-General  Huger's    division  was    or- 


dered to  move,  on  Sunday,  by  the  Charles  City 
road.  It  was  not  intended,  or  directed,  to  move 
by  the  Williamsburg  road,  as  General  Magruder 
seems  to  have  understood  me  to  say,  on  Sunday, 
the  twenty-ninth  June.     (See  report,  p.  8.) 

3.  General  Magruder  sent  a  member  of  his 
staff  to  me  on  Sunday,  when  he  had  reached 
"  Fair  Oaks,"  and  requested  to  be  reenforced, 
saying  that  the  enemy  was  in  force  in  his  front, 
and  advancing  upon  him. 

I  directed  two  of  General  Huger's  brigades  to 
be  diverted  from  the  Charles  City  road,  by  which 
they  were  then  advancing,  and  moved  to  the 
Williamsburg  road  to  support  General  Magruder. 

They  were  subsequently  ordered  to  return  to 
their  original  line  of  march,  there  being  found  to 
be  no  need  for  them  on  the  Williamsburg  road. 
(See  report,  p.  11.) 

4.  The  report  sent  to  General  Magruder,  by 
General  Jones,  that  General  Jackson  had  in- 
formed the  latter  that  he  could  not  cooperate 
with  him,  having  been  ordered  on  other  duty, 
originated  in  some  mistake,  and  General  Magru- 
der was  advised  of  the  error  as  soon  as  it  came 
to  my  knowledge.     (See  p.  14.) 

5.  General  Magruder  is  under  a  misapprehen- 
sion as  to  the  withdrawal  of  any  part  of  this 
force,  with  which  he  was  to  operate.  (See  p.  14.) 
The  misapprehension  arose  from  a  misunder- 
standing before  referred  to,  as  to  the  road  by 
which  General  Huger  was  to  march  on  Sunday, 
June  twenty-ninth,  and  from  the  erroneous  report 
with  regard  to  a  change  in  General  Jackson's 
movements  just  alluded  to. 

6.  General  Magruder  was  ordered  to  relieve 
the  troops  under  General  Longstreet,  Monday 
night,  June  thirtieth,  after  the  latter  had  been 
operating  all  day,  had  repulsed  the  enemy,  and 
won  the  position  contended  for.  Many  prisoners 
had  already  been  brought  in,  among  them  Gen- 
eral McCall  —  and  the  battle  was  over.  No  en- 
emy was  known  to  be  in  position  that  night,  and 
our  troops  were  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
battle-field.  One  of  the  objects  in  bringing  up 
General  Magruder  was  to  have  fresh  troops  to 
discover  the  enemy.     (See  p.  25  of  report.) 

7.  The  note  referred  to  by  General  Magruder 
as  received  from  Colonel  Chilton,  directing  him 
to  press  the  enemy  on  his  right,  and  informing 
him  that  General  McLaws's  division  had  gone  in 
fresh,  (see  p.  39,)  was  written  after  General  Ma- 
gruder had  sent  to  me  for  reinforcements  by  one 
of  his  staff.  I  was  with  General  McLaws  at  the 
time,  and,  on  receiving  the  application,  ordered 
General  McLaws  to  advance  with  his  division. 
General  Magruder  was  directed  to  press  the  ene- 
my on  his  right,  because  I  thought  he  was  tend- 
ing to  march  to  the  left.  R.  E.  Lee, 

r  General. 

[B.] 

STATEMENT  OF  GENERAL  MAGRUDER,  IN 
EXPLANATION  OF  GENERAL  LEE'S  RE- 
MARKS ON  GENERAL  MAGRUDER'S  REPORT 
OF  HIS  OPERATIONS  ABOUT  RICHMOND,  IN 
THE  ORDER  OF  THOSE  REMARKS. 

Remark  No.  1.  —  New  Bridge  was  finished  on 
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Friday  evening,  the  twenty-seventh,  instead  of 
Saturday,  twenty-eighth  of  June. 

I  wrote  from  memory  in  reference  to  the  time 
of  its  being  finished. 

It  was  reported  to  me  that  the  bridge,  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  above,  was  attempted  to  be 
crossed  by  troops,  (I  think  Ransom's  brigade,)  on 
Saturday  morning,  from  the  south  to  the  north 
side,  but  that  finding  the  bridge  or  the  approach 
to  it  difficult,  they  came  down  and  crossed  at  New 
Bridge  on  the  same  morning. 

My  statement  in  regard  to  these  bridges  was 
not  intended  as  a  criticism  on  General  Lee's 
plan,  but  to  show  the  position  of  the  troops,  with 
a  view  to  the  proper  understanding  of  my  report, 
and  to  prove  that  the  enemy  might  have  reason- 
ably entertained  a  design,  after  concentrating  his 
troops,  to  march  on  Richmond. 

Remark  No.  2.  — *I  learn,  since  making  my  re- 
port, from  Major-General  Huger,  that  he  was 
ordered  to  move  on  Sunday,  by  the  Charles  City 
road,  and  not  by  the  "Williamsburg  road,  as  I  then 
understood. 

He  informed  me  also,  however,  that  the  bri- 
gades sent  at  my  request  down  the  Williamsburg 
road,  did  not  delay  his  operations  against  the  en- 
emy. The  same  statement  applies  to  remark 
No.  3. 

Remark  No.  4.  —  The  mistake  alluded  to  by 
General  Lee  in  this  remark,  originated  from  an 
order  from  the  latter  to  General  Jackson. 

I  was  not  advised  of  the  error  in  this  case  un- 
til about  dark  on  the  same  day,  near  the  close 
of  the  action  at  Savage  Station.  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  mistake,  or  error,  however,  as  I 
gave  no  order  to  General  Jackson,  who  ranked 
me. 

Remark  No.  6.  —  I  made  no  claim  in  my  re- 
port to  any  participation  in  General  Longstreet's 
fight  on  Monday  evening,  but  merely  obeyed  or- 
ders in  relieving  General  Longstreet's  troops  on 
his  battle-field. 

Colonel  Goode  Bryan,  Sixteenth  Georgia  regi- 
ment, reported  to  me,  however,  that  the  enemy 
was  just  in  front  of  that  position  at  half  past 
three,  on  Tuesday  morning. 

Remark  No.  7.  —  This  seems  to  require  no  ex- 
planation. I  reported  the  order  from  Colonel 
Chilton,  as  one  of  the  series  directing  the  attack. 

This  order  was  obeyed,  as  were  all  the  others. 
The  above  is  respectfully  submitted  as  a  part  of 
my  report.         *    J.  Bankhead  Magruder, 

Major-General. 

[No.   1.] 

GENERAL    MAGRUDER   TO  ADJUTANT- 
GENERAL  COOPER. 

Fairfield  Race-Course,  August  14,  1862. 

To  General  S.  Cooper,  Adjutant- General,  Rich- 
mond, Va. : 

Sir  :  The  clerk,  in  copying  from  the  minutes 
of  my  report  of  the  operations,  omitted  the  name 
of  my  able  and  gallant  ordnance  officer,  Major  J. 
L.  Brent.  I  beg  that  the  bearer,  Captain  Dickin- 
son, Assistant  Adjutant-General,  may  be  permit- 


ted to  insert  his  name  next  above  that  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Carey. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully  yours, 

J.  Bankhead  Magruder, 

Major-General  commanding. 
[No.  2.] 

GENERAL  MAGRUDER  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
WAR. 

Fairfield  Race-Course,  near  Richmond,  j 
August  13,  1802.         \ 

Bon.  George  W.  Randolph,  Secretary  of  War  : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  you  will 
change  the  Thirty-second  regiment  Virginia  volun- 
teers, mentioned  in  my  report,  immediately  after 
the  name  of  Colonel  Tomlin,  into  the  Fifty-third 
Virginia  regiment,  which  regiment  is  commanded 
by  that  oificer,  and  not  the  Thirty-second,  which 
is  a  mistake  in  my  report.  I  have  directed  Mr. 
Turner,  who  knows  the  particular  place  at  which 
it  can  be  found,  to  make  the  correction,  if  you 
will  hand  it  to  him.  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  B.  Magruder, 

Major-General. 
[No.  3.] 

CAPTAIN  DICKINSON  TO  GENERAL  MAGRUDER. 

General  Lee  expects  you  to  advance  rapidly. 
He  says  it  is  reported  the  enemy  is  getting  off. 
Press  forward  your  whole  line,  and  follow  up 
Armistead's  successes.  I  will  have  Mahone's 
brigade  in  the  place  first  occupied  by  General 
Anderson.  Ransom's  brigade  has  gone  on  to 
reenforce  Cobb.  Mr.  Logan  delivered  you  my 
message,  I  presume.     Yours,  respectfully, 

A.  G.  Dickinson, 

Captain,  &c. 
A  true  copy : 

W.  Hyllested, 

Major  and  A.  A.  G- 

GENERAL  MAHONE  TO  GENERAL  MAGRUDER. 

Headquarters  Second  Brigade,  / 
Anderson's  Division,  August  8, 1862.     y 

To  Major-General  Bankhead   Magruder,  com- 
manding : 

General:  Yours  of  the  first,  calling  my 
attention  to  a  certain  paragraph  in  my  report  to 
you,  duly  received  ;  and,  but  for  indisposition,  it 
would  more  promptly  have  had  my  attention.  I 
remember  very  well  when  General  Barksdale, 
with  one  regiment,  came  to  our  support,  as  I  do 
also  the  appearance  of  troops  from  the  front, 
shortly  after  our  forces  (General  Wright's  and 
my  own)  had  entered  the  engagement ;  but  it  is 
not  my  prerogative  to  discuss  the  operation  of  the 
troops,  even  if  they  had  all  fallen  under  my  own 
eye.  I  mean  no  reflection  by  the  allusion.  I  am 
glad  you  have  called  my  attention  to  this  point  in 
my  report,  for  I  do  not  desire  to  be  understood 
as  you  conclude  the  cursory  reader  will  infer.  I 
prefer,  and  ask,  as  a  matter  of  gratification,  that 
my  paragraph,  down  to  the  word  "  here,"  be  al- 
tered so  that  it  will  there  begin  and  read  as  fol- 
lows : 
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11  Here  for  about  two  hours  the  fire  and  fury  of 
battle  raged  with  great  obstinacy,"  &c. 

I  will  be  glad  to  have  the  alteration  made  in 
the  report  or  any  copy  of  it  you  have  sent  forward 
to  General  Lee.   I  am,  General,  very  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

William  Mahone, 

Brigadier-General. 
Official : 

A.  G.  Dickinson, 

A.  A.  General. 

GENERAL  WRIGHT  TO  GENERAL  MAGRUDER. 

Headquarters  Third  Brigade,     \ 
Anderson's  Division,  August  8, 1862.  j 

Major-General  J.  B.  Magruder,  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia : 

General  :  I  am  very  sorry  that  the  language 
in  my  report  is  not  sufficiently  explicit  to  be  un- 
derstood. I  could  not  have  meant  that  i"  was  to 
attack  upon  the  right,  centre,  and  left,  when  it 
was  stated,  that,  supported  by  General  Mahone,  I 
was  to  attack  upon  the  right.  A  simultaneous 
move  was  to  be  made  upon  the  centre  and  left. 
If  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  General  Ander- 
son's brigade,  supported  by  another,  whom  I  do 
not  recollect,  was  to  attack  upon  the  centre,  and 
General  Ransom's  brigade,  supported,  I  think,  by 
General  Armistead's  brigade,  was  to  attack  upon 
the  left.  This  was  the  disposition  of  your  forces 
for  the  attack,  that  I  heard  dictated  by  yourself, 
and  reduced  to  writing  and  made  out  by  one  of 
your  staff.  I  was  called  upon  to  report  my  own 
and  the  action  of  my  brigade,  and  did  not  think 
it  appropriate,  on  paper,  that  I  should  make  a  re- 
port of  any  other  movement  except  such  as  were 
necessarily  connected  with  my  own.  I  am  very 
glad  to  find  that  our  loss  on  that  day  was  less 
than  it  was  thought  to  be.  I  know  that  the  ene- 
my's loss  was  very  severe.  All  night  long  he  had 
large  parties  with  lanterns  picking  up  his  wounded 
and  dead.  These  came  within  even  a  few  paces 
of  my  position,  and  I  could  ascertain  by  the  lights 
they  bore,  and  their  conversation,  that  they  were 
engaged  in  removing  their  killed  and  wounded. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  R.  Wright, 

Brigadier-General  commanding. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  perceive  that  my 
report  says  I  was  ordered  to  attack  the  enemy's 
right.  This  is  a  mistake  of  my  clerk,  who  copied 
my  report.  The  original  draught  reads,  "  I  was 
ordered  to  advance  and  attack  the  enemy  on  our 
right"  &c.  This  is  a  serious  error  in  the  copy  you 
have,  and  may  be  also  in  the  one  that  General 
Huger  has.    I  will  take  steps  to  have  it  corrected. 

A.  R.  W. 

GENERAL  RANSOM  TO  GENERAL  MAGRUDER. 

July  11862  — 5.45  P.M. 
General  Magruder : 
_  Dear  Sir  :    General  Huger  is  present,  and 
directs   me  to  say,  that  neither  he  nor  I  know 
where  the  battery  on  the  left  is,  and  also  that  any 


order  to  officers  or  troops  under  his   (General 
Huger's)  command  must  pass  through  him. 

Respectfully,  R.  Ransom, 

Brigadier-General. 
A  true  copy : 

W.  Hyllested. 

ORDER  OF  GENERAL  LEE  TO    GENERAL  MA- 
GRUDER. 

July  1, 1862. 

General  Magruder : 

Batteries  have  been  established  to  act  upon 
the  enemy's  lines.  If  it  is  broken,  as  is  probable, 
Armistead,  who  can  witness  the  effect  of  the  fire, 
has  been  ordered  to  charge  with  a  yell.  Do  the 
same. 

By  order  of  General  Lee. 

R.  H.  Chilton, 

A.  A.  General. 
A  true  copy : 

W.  Hyllested, 

Major  and  A.  A.  D.  C. 

GENERAL  LONGSTREET  TO  GENERAL  MA- 
GRUDER. 

Major-  General  Magruder,  commanding : 

General  :  I  sent  my  aid,  and  a  guide  some 
time  ago  to  take  you  by  the  nearest  route  to  New 
Market  road,  and,  by  going  down  that  road,  to 
join  General  Holmes  in  front  of  that.  Please 
hurry  as  much  as  possible.  General  Holmes  has 
been  expecting  you  a  long  time,  and  is  in  much 
much  need  of  you. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  Longstreet, 

Major-General. 

If  you  can't  get  your  artillery,  leave  it,  and  send 
to  me  from  New  Market  for  such  as  you  want. 
If  you  have  not  the  guide,  move  the  troops  by 
General  A.  P.  Hill,  and  take  the  right  hand,  get- 
ting into  this. 

A  true  copy : 

W.  Hyllested, 

Major,  A.  A.  D.  C. 

GENERAL  LEE  TO  GENERAL  MAGRUDER. 
Headquarters  Department  Northern  Virginia. 

Major-General  Magruder: 

I  have  joined  General  Longstreet  at  the  in- 
tersection of  the  New  Market,  Charles  City,  and 
Quaker  roads.  I  wish  to  know  howT  far  you  have 
progressed  en  route  to  this  point. 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

;    R.  E.  Lee, 

General. 
A  true  copy : 

W.  Hyllested,  . 

Major. 

GENERAL  JONES  TO  GENERAL  MAGRUDER. 

Headquarters  First  Division,  June  29, 1862. 

Major-General  Magruder: 

Sir  :  My  line  is  formed  to  the  left  and  some- 
what to  the  front  of  General  Cobb.  The  enemy 
seem  to  be  in  large  force  in  front  of  my  right,  and 
are  or  have  moved  a  little  to  their  right.  I  do 
not  think  it  prudent  for  me  to  attack  him  with  my 
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small  force,  unless  there  be  a  simultaneous  attack 
all  along  our  line.  I  will  keep  a  good  lookout 
on  my  left.  I  had  hoped  that  Jackson  would 
have  cooperated  with  me  on  my  left,  but  he  sends 
me  word  that  he  cannot,  as  he  has  other  impor- 
tant duty  to  perform.     Respectfully, 

D.  R.  Jones, 

Brigadier-General. 
Official : 

W.  Hyllested, 

Major. 

ORDER  OF  GENERAL  LEE  TO  GENERAL  MA- 
GRUDER. 

July  1, 1862. 

General  :  The  commanding  General  directs 
that  you  press  the  enemy's  right.  McLaws  is 
going  in  fresh.     By  order  of  General  Lee. 

A  true  copy,  seemingly  from  the  handwriting 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Chilton. 

A.  G.  Dickinson, 

a.  A.  G. 

AFFIDAVIT  OF  L.  T.  GATEWOOD. 

I  am  an  enlisted  man,  member  of  Henrico 
Light  Guards  ;  was  a  resident  of  Henrico  County  ; 
was  detailed  to  report  on  the  morning  of  first 
July,  1862,  as  a  guide  to  Major-General  Magru- 
der ;  did  so  report,  and  was  with  him  on  the 
morning  of  the  first  July,  1862. 

I  testify  that,  when  on  the  point  of  starting 
with  his  forces  for  the  Quaker  road,  with  J.  B. 
Sweeney  as  a  guide,  Major-General  Magruder  in- 
terrogated me  as  to  the  position  of  the  Quaker 
road.  I  told  him  that  it  left  the  Long  Bridge 
road  to  the  right,  just  above  Nathan  Enroughty's 
gate,  and  ran  diagonally  across  to  the  Charles 
City  (river)  road,  and  that  I  indicated  to  him  the 
same  road  as  that  along  which  he  was  afterward 
conducted  by  J.  B.  Sweeney. 

I  further  testify  that  I  do  now  and  always  be- 
lieved the  road  into  which  Major-General  Ma- 
gruder was  conducted  to  be  the  Quaker  road,  and 
that  this  is  the  only  road  in  that  neighborhood 
regarded  as  such,  L.  T.  Gatewood. 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  R.  H.  Nelson, 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Henrico  County,  Linton 
T.  Gatewood,  who  made  oath  that  the  above  cer- 
tificate signed  by  him  is  correct  and  true,  as 
witness  my  hand  and  seal,  this  twenty-second  day 
of  July,  1862/  R.  H.  Nelson, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 
Official  copy : 
J.  B.  Estes, 

Aid-de-Camp. 

TESTIMONY   OF  J.  B.  SWEENEY. 

I  am  an  enlisted  man  —  a  member  of  Henrico 
Light  Guards  ;  was  a  citizen  of  Henrico  County ; 
am  twenty-three  years  of  age ;  was  born  and 
raised,  and  was,  at  the  time  of  entering  service, 
living  at  Sweeney's  Tavern,  about  thirteen  miles 
from  Richmond,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Malvern 
Hill,  near  the  Quaker  road ;  know  the  country 
intimately,  having  frequently  hunted  every  foot 
of  ground  in  that  vicinity. 


I  testify  that,  when  ordered  to  conduct  Major- 
General  Magruder  into  the  Quaker  road  on  the 
morning  of  first  July,  1862, 1  did  so  conduct  his 
forces,  leading  him  into  what  I  had  always  and 
do  still  believe  to  be  the  Quaker  road,  being  a 
road  about  two  miles  in  length,  leaving  the  Long 
Bridge  road  to  the  right,  about  three  hundred 
yards  above  Mr.  Nathan  Enroughty's  gate,  and 
entering  the  Charles  City  (river)  road  at  Tilgh- 
man's  gate,  about  half  a  mile  below  Sweeney's 
Tavern. 

I  further  testify  that  the  road  into  which  I  con- 
ducted Major-General  Magruder's  forces  on  the 
first  July,  1862,  is  regarded  not  only  by  me  as  the 
Quaker  road,  but  by  other  persons  raised  and 
living  in  that  neighborhood,  and  is  the  only  road 
known -and  regarded  as  such. 

I  furthermore  testify  that  I  was  detailed  from 
my  company  to  report  to  General  Magruder  as  a 
guide.  J.  B.  Sweeney. 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  R.  H.  Nelson, 
Justice  of  the  Peace  of  Henrico  County,  J.  B. 
Sweeney,  who  made  oath  that  the  above  certifi- 
cate is  correct.  Witness  my  hand  and  seal,  this 
twenty-second  day  of  July,  1862. 

A  true  copy :  R-  H-  Nelson, 

J.  B.  Estes, 

Aid-de-Camp. 


Justice  of  the  Peace. 


TESTIMONY  OF   MR.  JAMES   TV.  BINFORD. 

I  was  until  recently,  and  have  been  for  thirty 
years,  a  resident  of  Henrico  County,  living  very 
near  Malvern  Hill ;  have  always  known  J.  B. 
Sweeney.  I  testify  that  he  was  raised  at  Swee- 
ney's Tavern,  about  thirteen  miles  below  Rich- 
mond, on  the  Charles  City  (river)  road ;  is  a  re- 
liable young  man,  and  that  he  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  surrounding  country  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  place,  and  through  which  the 
Quaker  road  passes.  I  further  testify  that,  in 
my  belief,  he  is  the  best  guide  for  that  neighbor- 
hood that  could  have  been  procured,  and  that  the 
road  on  which  Mr.  Sweeney  says  he  conducted 
Major-General  Magruder  on  the  morning  of  the 
first  of  July,  1862,  is  universally  regarded,  by 
the  oldest  inhabitants,  to  be  the  Quaker  road,  and 
that  this  is  the  only  road  regarded  as  such  in  that 
region ;  that  the  said  road,  having  been  of  late 
little  used,  has  become  obscure,  and  is  not  gen- 
erally used  as  a  public  road ;  that  the  road  laid 
down  on  the  county  map  is  not  the  true  Quaker 
road,  but  is  another  and  different  road,  and  known 
as  the  Willis  road.  James  W.  Binford. 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  R.  H.  Nelson, 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Henrico  County,  James 
W.  Binford,  who  made  oath  that  the  above  cer- 
tificate, to  which  his  name  is  fixed,  is  correct  and 
true.  Witness  my  hand  and  seal,  this  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  July,  1862.  R.  H.  Nelson, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 

TESTIMONY  OF  CHARLES  WATKINS. 

I  was  a  resident  of  Henrico  County,  living 
near  the  Quaker  road.    Am  an  enlisted  man  -— 
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member  of  Henrico  Southern  Guards,  Fifteenth 
Virginia  regiment.  Was  detailed  from  my  com- 
pany to  report,  on  the  morning  of  first  July,  1862, 
to  Major-General  Magruder  as  a  guide.  Did  so 
report,  and  was  with  him  on  that  morning.  _  I 
know  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Malvern  Hill 
intimately.  Was  present  when  Major-General 
Magruder  interrogated  L.  T.  Gatewood  in  regard 
to  the  locality  of  the  Quaker  road.  Heard  L.  T. 
Gatewood  reply,  and  knowing  it  to  be  correct, 
made  no  remark. 

I  further  testify  that  I  do  now  and  have  always 
believed  the  road  into  which  Major-General 
Magruder  was  conducted  by  J.  B.  Sweeney  to  be 
the  Quaker  road,  and  that  this  is  the  only  road 
regarded  as  the  Quaker  road  by  persons  living  in 
that  neighborhood.  C.  Watkins. 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  R.  H.  Nelson, 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Henrico  County,  C. 
Watkins,  who  made  oath  that  the  above  certifi- 
cate, to  which  his  name  is  affixed,  is  correct  and 
true.  Witness  my  hand  and  seal,  this  twenty- 
third  day  of  July,  1862.  R.  H.  Nelson, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 
A  true  copy : 

A.  G.  Dickinson, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

REPORT  OF  GENERAL  RODES. 

Headquarters  First  Brigade  Major-General  ) 
D.  H.  Hill's  Division,  July  19, 1802.     $ 

Major  J.  W.  Ratchford,  Assistant  Adjutant-  Gen- 
eral, Hill's  Division. 

Major  :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  follow- 
ing reports  of  the  operations  of  my  brigade,  com- 
posed of  the  Third,  Fifth,  Sixth,  Twelfth,  and 
Twenty-sixth  Alabama  regiments,  and  Carter's 
battery,  making  an  aggregate  of  about  one  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  sixty  men,  from  the  even- 
ing of  the  twenty-sixth  to  that  of  the  twenty- 
eighth  June,  last : 

In  common  with  other  brigades  of  Major-Gen- 
eral D.  H.  Hill's,  mine  took  position  on  the 
Mechanicsville  turnpike,  on  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-sixth  of  June.  We  lay  there  until  late 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty-sixth,  when  we 
moved  across  the  Chickahominy,  taking  position 
in  the  field  between  Mechanicsville  and  the  Chick- 
ahominy. Next  morning,  after  being  subject  to 
a  brisk  shelling  process  from  the  enemy,  without 
loss,  except  one  horse,  we  moved  forward  in  the 
road  to  the  left  of  the  Mechanicsville  battery, 
halted  near  that  battery,  and  about  nine  or  ten 
o'clock  moved  to  the  road  to  Bethesda  Church. 
General  Ripley's  brigade  followed  mine,,  being  in 
reserve  on  that  day.  Following  the  preceding 
brigades  of  the  division,  we  came  under  heavy 
artillery  fire  at  New  Cold  Harbor,  when  we  were 
ordered  to  take  shelter  for  a  time.  At  this  point 
we  were  subjected  to  a  heavy  fire  for  a  half  hour 
or  more,  but  lost  only  two  men  —  Lieutenant 
Ramsay  and  a  private  of  the  Fifth  Alabama.  .  I 
sent  out  both  Captain  Whiting  and  Lieutenant 
Webster,  of  my  staff,  from  this  point,  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  Major-General  commanding,  but 


in  moving  forward  in  person,  communicated  with 
him  myself,  and  under  his  orders,  moved,  forward, 
in  line  of  battle,  to  the  support  of  General  Gar- 
land, in  a  contemplated  attack  upon  the  enemy's 
batteries  to  the  left  of  Old  Cold  Harbor.  Before 
the  attack  was  made,  however,  the  position  of 
both  Garland's  brigade  and  mine  was  changed, 
both  brigades  being  wheeled  on  Garland's  left  to 
the  rear.  We  were  then  ordered  forward  by  Ma- 
jor-General Jackson,  to  attack  the  enemy  in  front 
of  New  Cold  Harbor,  coming  into  the  fight  on 
the  left  of  his  troops.  In  crossing  an  almost  im- 
penetrable swamp,  to  get  into  action,  great  con- 
fusion ensued,  from  the  fact  that  at  the  same 
point  several  brigades  were  crossing  at  the 
same  time  ;  and  upon  emerging  from  the  swamp, 
and  striking  the  field  beyond,  three  of  my  regi- 
ments, the  Fifth,  Twelfth,  and  Twenty-sixth,  were 
found  on  the  left  and  behind,  and  the  Sixth  and 
Third  Alabama  on  the  right  of  Anderson's  bri- 
gade,which  was  in  front  of  us.  Before  reaching  the 
swamp,  I  had  received  an  order  from  or  through 
Brigadier-General  Ripley  to  charge  through  the 
swamp  at  double-quick  time.  This  order  was 
obeyed  by  my  brigade  with  alacrity,  but  the  three 
first-named  regiments,  finding  Anderson's  brigade 
at  a  halt,  and  in  front  of  them,  engaged  in  a 
heavy  fire  of  musketry,  were  halted.  The  Third 
and  Sixth  Alabama  went  on,  however.  The  Third 
encountered  troops  of  our  own  in  front  of  them 
across  the  swamp  ;  the  Sixth  did  not,  but  moved 
on,  at  a  rapid  pace,  into  the  field  in  front  of  the 
enemy's  battery,  and  in  the  face  of  their  infantry, 
encountering  there  an  enfilading  fire  from  the 
battery,  and  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  in  front, 
and  finding  themselves  unsupported,  the  men 
were  required  by  Colonel  Gordon  to  lie  down ; 
and  finally,  no  support  arriving,  retired  under 
cover,  in  perfectly  good  order,  and  there  awaited, 
with  the  Third,  further  orders.  Almost  upon  the 
return  of  the  Sixth  Alabama,  the  brigades  of 
General  Anderson  and  Garland,  having,  in  the 
mean  time,  with  three  of  my  regiments,  been 
brought  into  some  sort  of  alignment,  were  or- 
dered to  charge.  The  charge  was  intended  to  be 
general,  and  had  been,  I  thought,  extended 
throughout  the  line ;  but  upon  traversing  the  field 
before  spoken  of,  and  attaining  the  road  beyond, 
very  nearly,  I  found,  upon  examination  of  my 
line,  that  two  of  my  regiments  had  not  moved 
with  my  brigade ;  and,  upon  examining  the  line 
farther  to  the  right,  found  that  they  were  not  with 
General  Anderson  either,  and  that  his  right  was 
at  least  the  length  of  two  or  three  regiments  from 
the  lower  edge  of  the  field,  and  liable  to  be  turned, 
whilst  on  the  right  of  General  Anderson's  bri- 
gade, the  whole  line  having  a  moment  before 
paused  and  hesitated,  nearly  if  not  the  whole  of 
the  left  of  the  division,  as  far  as  one  in  my  posi- 
tion could  see,  broke  and  retreated  in  apparent 
confusion.  I  thought  the  whole  of  the  brigade 
on  the  left  of  mine,  as  well  as  my  three  regiments, 
were  involved  in  it.  At  that  moment,  though  the 
whole  of  General  Anderson's  brigade  seemed  to 
be  at  a  halt,  still  his  right,  composed  of  regiments 
which  joined  him  after  his  halt,  wavered ;  and 
looking  around  for  troops  to  sustain  him,  I  dis- 
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covered  some  at  the  lower  end  of  the  field,  to  the 
rear,  not  engaged,  but  under  artillery  fire.  I 
found  them  to  be  Colquitt's  brigade  ;  and  close 
to  them,  on  their  left,  I  found  the  Sixth  and  Third 
Alabama  regiments.  Urging  Colonel  Colquitt  to 
move  up  to  Anderson's  right,  I  ordered  my  two 
regiments  directly  forward  to  his  support,  and 
then  moved  up  the  original  line  to  collect  and  re- 
turn to  the  field,  if  possible,  those  who  had  fallen 
back  from  the  left.  I  arrived  at  the  left  in  time 
to  stop  some  fugitives,  but  was  so  utterly  ex- 
hausted from  weakness,  proceeding  from  my 
wound,  not  yet  by  any  means  healed,  that  I  could 
do  no  more.  I  found,  however,  that  the  confu- 
sion before  spoken  of,  on  the  left  of  the  line,  had 
not  been  general ;  that  my  three  first-named  regi- 
ments had  continued  the  charge,  and  had  success- 
fully, and  almost  alone,  beaten  back  two  large 
bodies  of  the  enemy  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  besides 
taking  a  battery  of  the  enemy  directly  in  our 
front.  The  Fifth  Alabama  regiment,  which  took 
the  battery,  was  sustained  in  this  portion  of  the 
charge  by  the  Twenty-sixth  only,  the  Twelfth 
Alabama,  which  was  in  some  confusion,  having 
shifted  to  the  left  late  in  the  evening,  and  joined 
the  troops  which  came  up  on  the  left  of  Hill's 
division. 

All  the  regiments  and  regimental  officers  acted 
handsomely ;  but  the  Fifth  and  Twenty-sixth  were 
especially  distinguished  for  their  great  courage. 
I  feel  confident  that  no  troops  ever  acted  better 
than  they  did  on  this  occasion  —  men  and  officers 
all  acted  nobly.  Colonel  C.  C.  Pegues,  of  the 
Fifth  Alabama,  was  wounded  desperately  in  the 
charge,  and  has  since  died  of  his  wounds.  Upon 
falling,  he  called  the  next  officer  in  command  to 
him,  (Major  Hobson,)  and  told  him  that  the  Fifth 
Alabama  had  always  been  in  the  advance,  and 
that  it  was  his  last  wish  that  it  should  then  go 
ahead,  and  allow  no  regiment  to  pass  it.  Major 
Hobson  gallantly  carried  out  his  wishes,  and  led 
the  regiment  on,  constantly  ahead  of  all  others 
of  the  division,  except  the  Twenty-sixth,  which 
kept,  under  its  brave  Colonel,  (O'Neal,)  steadily 
with  it. 

Carter's  battery  had  but  little  to  do,  except  to 


receive  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  until  late  in  the 
afternoon,  when,  for  a  short  time,  under  my  or- 
ders, with  two  of  his  pieces,  and  later,  with  his 
whole  battery,  under  the  orders  of  Major-General 
Jackson,  it  engaged  the  enemy's  battery  to  the 
left  of  the  Cold  Harbor  field,  and  silenced  it. 
Fortunately  the  battery  suffered  but  little  loss. 
Captain  Carter  and  his  men,  on  this  occasion,  as 
on  a  former  one,  behaved  with  distinguished  gal- 
lantry. 

The  total  loss  of  the  brigade  in  this  battle  was 
thirty-one  men  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  four- 
teen wounded.  Of  these,  the  Fifth  Alabama  lost 
twenty-one  killed  and  forty-five  wounded. 

After  causing  the  brigade  to  reassemble,  we 
slept  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  brigade,  under 
orders,  moved  down  near  the  Grapevine  Bridge, 
and  remained  there  during  the  day.  At  the  close 
of  the  day,  (Saturday,)  I  was  compelled,  from  the 
condition  of  my  arm,  and  from  consequent  fever,  to 
turn  over  the  command  of  the  brigade  to  Colonel 
Gordon,  of  the  Sixth  Alabama.  1  desire  to  call 
especial  attention  to  the  conduct  of  the  above- 
mentioned  officer;  he  was  distinguished  for  all 
that  a  soldier  can  admire. 

My  regular  and  volunteer  staff  officers,  Cap- 
tain Whiting,  Lieutenants  Webster  and  Peyton, 
Messrs.Wood  and  Thomas  Bouldin,  and  Mr.V.  H. 
llodes,  and  Mr.  Lumsden,  were  of  great  service 
to  me,  and  served  me  faithfully,  at  great  personal 
risk,  all  the  afternoon.  Captain  Whiting  and  Lieu- 
tenant Webster  deserve  especial  mention,  how- 
ever. The  latter  was  killed  in  the  charge  across 
the  field,  after  having  given  evidence  of  the  great- 
est coolness  and  courage,  and  of  unusual  intelli- 
gence. I  am  under  especial  obligation  to  Major 
B.  G.  Baldwin,  who  had  rejoined  my  staff,  and 
had  consented  to  act  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  of 
the  Sixth  Alabama  regiment.  Acting  in  both 
capacities,  at  intervals,  during  the  day,  he  showed 
the  highest  order  of  soldierly  qualities  in  both. 

I  submit  herewith  all  the  regimental  reports 
that  have  been  handed  in. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Major,  very  respect- 
fully, t  R.  E.  Rodes, 

Brigadier-General  commanding,  &c. 


List  of  Killed  and  Wounded  in  the  First  Brigade,  Third  Division,  in  the  Engagements  of  the 

21th  June  and  1st  July,  1862. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Battle  of  27th  June. 

BATTLE  OF  1ST  JULY. 

Name  of  Regiment. 

Killed. 

Wounded 

Name  of  Regiment. 

Killed. 

Wounded 

2 
21 
3 
1 
4 
0 

14 
45 
13 
11 
28 
3 

37 
26 
15 
00 
13 
00 

163 

61 

Twelfth  Alabama 

29 
00 
73 
00 

Totals 

31 

114        | 

91 

326 
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H   A.  Whiting, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General. 
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REPORT  OF  COLONEL  GORDON. 

Headquarters  First  Brigade,  Third  Division, 
Camp  near  Richmond,  Va.,  July  19,1862. 

To  Major  J.  W.  Batchford,  A.  A.  General,  Third 

Division. 

Major  :  On  the  evening  of  twenty-eighth  ul- 
timo, the  command  of  this  brigade  was  turned 
over  to  me  by  Brigadier-General  Rodes,  his 
physical  prostration  forcing  him  to  retire. 

At  three  o'clock  A.  M.,  Monday,  June  thirtieth, 
the  brigade  was  put  in  motion,  crossing  the 
Chickahominy  at  Grapevine  Bridge,  and  halted, 
during  the  afternoon  and  night,  on  the  Williams- 
burg road,  near  White  Oak  Creek.  Here  one 
regiment  (the  Twelfth  Alabama)  was  sent  across 
the  creek  as  picket,  and  was  next  day  ordered 
back  to  Richmond  in  charge  of  prisoners. 

Continuing  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  on  the 
first  of  July  we  were  halted  near  Malvern  Hill. 
As  ordered  by  Major-General  Hill,  I  formed  the 
brigade  in  line  of  battle,  on  the  right  of  the  di- 
vision, and  threw  out  a  portion  of  the  Third  Ala- 
bama as  skirmishers,  covering  my  right  flank. 
Remaining  in  this  position  for  two  hours,  I  re- 
ceived an  order  to  move  immediately  forward. 
Ordering  the  Third  Alabama  to  call  in  its  skir- 
mishers, and  by  a  rapid  forward  movement  to 
join  the  brigade,  I  moved  on.  The  enemy's  bat- 
teries were  distant  about  one  mile,  and  the  ground 
intervening  exceedingly  rough.  Passing  across 
an  open  meadow,  and  up  a  precipitous  hill, 
through  dense  woods,  one  of  the  regiments  of 
General  Anderson's  brigade  (Colonel  Trew)  re- 
ported to  me  as  having  lost  its  brigade.  Forming 
it  upon  the  left  of  this  brigade,  I  moved  forward, 
halting  when  near  the  open  field  in  which  the 
enemy  had  stationed  his  batteries.  I  here  sent 
forward  Captain  H.  A.  Whiting,  A.  A.  General, 
to  ascertain  the  respective  positions  of  the  Con- 
federate and  Federal  batteries.  Upon  his  report, 
I  half  wheeled  the  brigade  to  the  left,  and  mov- 
ing forward,  placed  it  under  cover  of  a  low  hill 
in  sight  of  the  enemy's  batteries,  to  await  orders, 
with  the  Twenty-sixth  Alabama  on  the  right, 
and  the  Fifth  Alabama  next  on  the  right,  both 
immediately  in  rear  of  the  position  occupied  by 
our  own  batteries.  The  Twenty-sixth  Alabama 
and  the  right  wing  of  the  Fifth  were  suffering 
from  the  enemy's  artillery  fire,  directed  at  our 
batteries.  I  therefore  at  once  moved  these  por- 
tions of  the  brigade  by  the  left  flank  in  rear  of 
the  Third  Alabama,  which  I  had  previously 
brought  into  line.  This  was  my  position,  when 
Major-General  Hill  gave  me  the  order  to  charge 
the  batteries  in  our  front,  distant  seven  or  eight 
hundred  yards,  across  an  open  field.  I  ordered 
Captain  H.  A.  Whiting  to  bring  the  Twenty-sixth 
Alabama  and  the  right  wing  of  the  Fifth  Ala- 
bama as  rapidly  as  possible  into  line.  The  whole 
ground  in  front  of  the  Twenty-sixth,  Fifth,  and 
Third  Alabama  regiments  was  swept  by  the  fire 
of  the  artillery,  which  had,  in  rapid  succession, 
silenced  two  Confederate  batteries  in  our  front. 
As  there  was  no  artillery  to  attract  the  enemy's 
attention,  his  batteries  from  the  beginning,  and 
his  infantry  finally,  poured  a  most  destructive  fire 


upon  my  ranks.  Never  was  the  courage  of 
troops  more  severely  tried,  and  heroically  exhib- 
ited than  in  this  charge.  They  moved  on  under 
this  terrible  fire,  breaking  and  driving  off  the 
first  line  of  infantry,  until  within  a  little  over 
two  hundred  yards  of  the  batteries.  Here  the 
canister  and  musketry  mowed  down  my  already 
thinned  ranks  so  rapidly  that  it  became  impossi- 
ble to  advance  without  support ;  and  had  it  been 
possible  to  reach  the  batteries,  I  have  high  au- 
thority to  back  my  own  judgment,  that  it  would 
have  been  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  entire  command. 
I  therefore  ordered  the  men  to  lie  down  and 
open  fire,  and  immediately  sent  back  to  notify 
Major-General  Hill  of  my  position,  and  to  ask 
him  to  send  up  support.  A  brigade  was  sent  for- 
ward, but  failed  to  reach  my  line.  The  troops 
sent  up  from  another  division  on  the  right,  had 
already  fallen  back,  and  refused  to  rally  under 
the  efforts  made  by  Captain  Whiting,  A.  A.  Gen- 
eral, and  myself.  Nearly  one  half  of  the  bri- 
gade had  been  killed  or  wounded,  leaving  me 
about  six  hundred  men  able  to  load  and  fire. 
With  the  enemy's  batteries,  and  heavy  lines  of 
infantry  concentrating  their  fire  on  my  ranks,  it 
was  folly,  without  immediate  and  steady  support, 
to  hold  the  brigade  longer  in  this  position.  I 
therefore  ordered  it  to  fall  back.  Night  was 
upon  us,  and,  in  common  with  some  of  my  offi- 
cers, I  assisted  in  placing  other  troops  in  posi- 
tion. The  batteries  were  not  taken ;  but,  with- 
out detracting  anything  from  the  action  of  other 
troops,  justice  to  these  men  compels  me  to  say 
that  the  dead  of  this  brigade  marked  a  line  nearer 
the  batteries  than  any  other.  Some  of  the 
Twelfth  North  Carolina  regiment  nobly  rushed 
forward  and  perished  among  the  dead  of  my 
right  regiment.  I  called  the  attention  of  two  of 
Major-General  Hill's  staff  to  these  facts  the  next 
day  on  the  field. 

There  were  many  exhibitions  of  individual 
heroism,  but  I  must  call  especial  attention  to 
the  gallant  conduct  of  Colonel  O'Neal,  of  the 
Twenty-sixth  Alabama;  Major  Hobson,  of  the 
Fifth  Alabama  ;  Major  Sands  and  Captain  Pow- 
ell, of  the  Third  Alabama ;  and  Major  Baldwin, 
assigned  to  the  temporary  command  of  the  Sixth 
Alabama. 

Mr.  Lumsden,  a  volunteer  Aid  to  Brigadier- 
General  Rodes,  was  wounded  in  the  hand  while 
discharging  his  duties.  Of  the  gallant  conduct 
of  Captain  H.  A.  Whiting,  A.  A.  General,  I  can- 
not speak  in  too  strong  terms.  Ordered  to  the 
right,  under  the  heaviest  fire,  to  assist  me  in  pre- 
serving the  line,  he  discharged  his  duty  with 
great  courage  and  spirit.  His  services  on  this, 
as  on  other  occasions,  were  invaluable. 

I  submit  herewith  a  tabular  list,  furnished  by 
each  regiment.  Owing  to  their  positions  in  line, 
the  Third  Alabama  suffered  most,  and  the  Sixth 
Alabama  least. 

Permit  me  to  conclude  by  saying,  that  nothing 
so  increases  an  officer's  confidence  in  our  own 
strength,  as  to  lead  such  troops  into  battle. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  Major,  your  obedient 
servant,  J.  B.  Gordon, 

Colonel,  commanding  Rodes's  brigade 
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Several  reports  have  been  handed  in, 
this  is  correct. 
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Respectfully  submitted, 


REPORT  OF  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  PEN- 
DLETON. 

Headquarters  Artillery  Coprs,  near  Richmond. 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  part  taken  by  the  several 
portions  of  my  command,  and  by  myself,  in  the 
recent  successful  movement  of  our  army  against 
the  enemy : 

The  duty,  at  the  onset,  assigned  to  me  was  to 
see  such  good  use  made  of  the  artillery,  on  the 
Richmond  side  of  the  Chickahominy,  as  to  hold 
the  enemy  in  check,  should  he  advance  against 
our  weakened  lines,  while  our  more  active  force 
was  attacking  his  right  beyond  the  stream.  To 
this  I  was  directed  to  give  my  constant  and  un- 
remitting attention,  and,  as  a  preliminary,  in- 
structed to  have  the  reserve  artillery  posted  on 
the  different  fronts,  where  it  could  be  conven- 
iently and  rapidly  brought  into  action,  when 
necessary. 

My  arrangements  were  accordingly  made  ;  and 
early  dawn  of  twentieth  June  found  the  reserve 
artillery  distributed  thus  : 

Major  Charles  Richardson,  with  two  batteries 
of  his  battalion,  those  of  Purcell  and  Milledge, 
on  the  heights  near  Mechanicsville  Bridge.  Two 
batteries,  those  of  Lane,  from  Lieutenant  Cob- 
bett's  battalion,  and  of  Woolfolk,  from  Major 
Richardson's  battalion,  some  distance  down  the 
Chickahominy,  near  Mrs.  Price's  house,  where 
they  had  been  for  many  days  on  duty,  with  the 
guns,  directed  by  Major  Garnett,  (under  fire,  often 
severe,  from  the  enemy's  batteries,)  of  Huckstep, 
Kirkpatrick,  and  B.  C.  N.  Page,  advanced  on  the 
Nine-mile  road  to  cooperate  with  the  forces  near 
Dr.  Garnett's  farm.  Major  H.  P.  Jones,  with 
his  battalion,  the  batteries  of  Clark,  Peyton,  and 
Rhett,  temporarily  assigned  as  a  division  reserve 
to  General  D.  H.  Hill,  and  accompanying  his 
command.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cutts,  with  three 
batteries  of  his  battalion,  those  of  Ross,  Price, 
and  Blackshear,  advanced  on  the  Williamsburg 
road  to  strengthen  General  Huger,  where  his 
right  had  been  engaged  with  the  enemy  on  the 
previous  day,  and  Colonel  J.  Thompson  Brown, 
with  several  batteries  of  his  regiment,  constitut- 
ing the  remaining  reserve  stationed  near  the  fork 
of  the  Nine-mile  road,  whence  they  could  speed- 
ily move  in  any  direction.  With  a  command  thus 
necessarily  diffused,  I  could  give  only  general 


J.  B.  Gordon, 

Colonel,  commanding  brigade. 


directions  to  the  whole,  and  occasional  personal 
supervision  to  each  portion.  I  am  happy,  how- 
ever, to  be  able  to  testify  that  each,  in  proportion 
to  opportunity,  performed  well  its  part,  and  was 
sincerely  disappointed  when  opportunity  proved 
but  slight. 

They  all  came,  more  or  less,  into  requisition 
during  the  varied  and  protracted  contest,  and 
some  rendered  peculiarly  valuable  and  gallant 
service.  The  particulars  will  be  briefly  given  in 
the  sequel,  and  are  more  fully  exhibited  in  the 
reports  of  the  several  commanders  herewith  en- 
closed. My  first  personal  care,  on  the  morning 
of  Thursday,  twenty-sixth  June,  was  devoted  to 
our  extreme  right,  where  it  seemed  most  likely 
the  enemy  might  attempt  to  advance,  if  he  knew 
or  suspected  our  movements.  I  therefore  pro- 
ceeded, early  that  day,  to  the  secene  of  the  pre- 
ceding day's  conflict,  General  Huger's  right,  and 
accompanied  by  his  Chief  of  Artillery,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  DeLagnel,  and  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cutts,  made  reconnoissance  some  distance  in  ad- 
vance of  our  lines.  This,  though  at  first  appar- 
ently hazardous,  proved  entirely  safe,  as  the  enemy, 
so  far  from  advancing,  had  partially  fallen  back. 
Satisfied  of  this,  and  agreeing  with  the  chief  ar- 
tillery officers  as  to  the  ground  to  be  occupied, 
and  the  course  to  be  pursued,  should  the  enemy 
move  forward,  I  passed  to  other  points  of  that 
front,  confident  that,  in  the  event  of  sudden  ac- 
tion, Colonel  Cutts,  whose  gallantry  and  capacity 
have  been  so  well  proved,  would  efficiently  use  the 
reserve,  under  his  charge,  in  aiding  General  Hu- 
ger to  maintain  his  position.  But  no  general  or 
important  move  occurred  on  either  side,  nor  was 
the  comparative  quiet  broken  here,  even  after  the 
firing  had  commenced  near  Mechanicsville  later 
in  the  afternoon. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-ninth,  finding 
our  right  still  undisturbed,  I  applied  myself  to 
the  line  from  Mechanicsville  Bridge,  down  the 
right  bank  of  the  Chickahominy,  with  a  view  to 
the  service  our  batteries  might  there  render. 
Major  Richardson,  with  some  long-range  guns 
attached  to  his  command,  especially  two  power- 
ful rifles,  partly  managed  by  the  appliances  of 
his  batteries,  and  partly  by  a  detail  under  Captain 
Masters,  from  General  A.  P.  Hill's  division,  was 
already  paying  his  respects  to  the  enemy  across 
the  stream  with  apparently  good  effect.     But,  as 
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the  shot  endangered  our  own  troops,  pursuing 
the  retreating  foe,  a  message  from  the  cpmmand- 
ing  General  caused  to  be  discontinued  this  adjunct 
to  the  main  attack,  after  great  effort  on  the  part 
of  Captain  Milledge,  under  Major  Richardson's 
supervision,  to  conduct  one  of  these  large  guns 
along  the  hill's  summit  down  the  stream.  The 
route  we  found  impracticable  ;  and  as  guns  _  of 
short  range  were  unavailing,  those  batteries  which 
had  been  under  fire  for  several  days  were  sent 
to  the  rear.  Later  in  the  day,  however,  Captain 
Purcell  was  permitted  to  take  one  of  the  long- 
range  guns  to  the  front,  on  the  Nine-mile  road, 
in  the  hope  of  an  opportunity  for  service  there  ; 
and  subsequently,  Major  Richardson  succeeded 
in  bringing  the  other  by  the  same  road  with  a 
similar  hope.  My  own  route,  along  the  crest, 
brought  me,  about  nine  A.  M.,  to  a  point  below 
Dr.  Friends'  house,  whence,  with  a  field  glass,  I 
distinctly  saw  the  enemy  in  very  large  numbers, 
and  in  battle  order,  upon  an  open  slope  some 
two  miles  below  Dr.  Gaines's  farm,  and  portions 
of  our  own  troops  gradually  advancing,  as  if  feel- 
ing their  way  along  the  difficulties  of  the  left 
bank. 

The  powerful  array  of  the  former,  and  the  cau- 
tious progress  of  the  latter,  induced  me  at  once 
to  send  a  duplicate  despatch,  through  the  nearest 
General,  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  notifying 
him  of  the  observed  position  and  strength  of  the 
enemy.  My  two  Aids,  Acting  Lieutenant  Charles 
Hatcher  and  Cadet  Taliaferro,  who  bore  these 
despatches  across  the  different  swamps,  deserve 
honorable  mention  for  the  alacrity,  resolution,  and 
success  with  which  they  performed  the  task.  After 
some  time,  a  return  message  came  from  the  com- 
manding General,  directing  that  our  longest  range 
guns  should  be  made,  if  possible,  to  play  upon  the 
observed  position  of  the  enemy.  An  arrangement 
to  this  end  had  already  been  made,  and  two  pow- 
erful rifle-pieces,  under  Captain  Dabney,  were  on 
their  way  to  the  best  place  accessible,  just  below 
Mrs.  Price's.  At  the  house,  near  this  latter  posi- 
tion, I  met  the  President,  General  Magruder,  and 
other  officers,  and  informed  them  of  the  fact  thus 
noticed.  Finding  with  the  long-range  guns  too 
little  ammunition,  I  despatched  an  Aid,  Lieuten- 
ant Peterkin,  to  have  hastened  from  Richmond  a 
sufficient  supply.  The  trust  he  discharged  with 
exemplary  energy.  Meanwhile  a  sharp  artillery 
contest  was  commenced  between  some  of  our 
batteries  on  Dr.  Garnett's  field,  and  those  of  the 
enemy  behind  their  breastworks,  bringing  numer- 
ous shells  about  our  position.  This  contest  was 
most  gallantly  waged  on  our  side,  under  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  S.  D.  Lee, 
and  participated  in  with  great  spirit  by  Captains 
Lane  and  Woolfolk,  and  by  Captain  Kirkpatrick 
and  Lieutenant  Massie,  with  a  portion  of  the 
Huckstep  battery  ;  the  two  latter  being  especially 
commended  by  Major  Nelson,  whose  calm  and 
cheerful  courage,  under  a  very  hot  fire,  was  of 
utmost  service  to  our  inexperienced  men,  in  their 
post  of  extraordinary  exposure.  The  other  por- 
tions of  Major  Nelson's  command  were  also 
greatlj  exposed,  though  favored  with  no  oppor- 


tunity of  returning  fire.  The  two  large  rifles  un- 
der Captain  Dabney  being  posted  as  far  forward 
as  practicable,  and  committed,  with  instructions, 
to  the  command  of  Major  Garnett,  in  due  time 
opened  upon  the  enemy  across  the  stream  —  with 
what  effect  we  could  not  determine.  Returning 
to  the  better  post  of  observation,  below  Dr. 
Friends'  house,  I  watched  the  course  of  events 
till  the  fierce  encounter,  which,  late  in  the  after- 
noon, gave  the  field  to  our  victorious  troops.  Im- 
mediately thereafter,  the  President  requested  me 
to  conduct  him  to  General  McLaws's  headquarters, 
and  I  have  gratefully  to  record  his  preservation 
under  a  warm  fire  from  the  enemy's  batteries, 
which  we  encountered  on  the  way. 

Saturday,  June  twenty-eighth,  my  first  care 
was  directed  to  getting  into  position,  at  Dr.  Gar- 
nett's, guns  of  sufficient  power  to  silence  the  ene- 
my's heavy  batteries.  Major  Richardson's  two 
large  guns  were  ordered  forward,  and  preparations 
made  for  the  immense  Blakely  guns,  (rifled,) 
which  it  was  found  could  not  be  adjusted  earlier 
than  the  following  morning.  Having  again  vis- 
ited General  Huger's  front,  and  found  nothing 
new,  I  returned,  and  remained  at  Mr.  Price's, 
while  Lane's,  Dabney's,  and  Woolfolk's  guns  dis- 
lodged the  enemy  from  his  stronghold  near  Gould- 
ing's.  This  day  having  passed  with  no  decisive 
information  on  our  side  of  the  Chickahominy  as 
to  many  events  on  the  other  side,  and  there  be- 
ing with  us  no  little  suspense,  the  President, 
about  sunset,  requested  me  to  bear  for  him  a 
confidential  message  to  the  commanding  General. 
This,  with  its  sequence,  arrangements  with  di- 
vision commanders  (by  General  Lee's  order)  for 
having  the  enemy's  movements  vigilantly  watched 
that  night,  kept  me  at  work  until  past  one  o'clock. 
Fever  supervening  disabled  me  on  the  twenty- 
ninth,  so  that  the  day  was  necessarily  passed  by 
me  as  a  quiet  Sabbath.  Portions  of  my  command 
were,  however,  actively  engaged,  under  arrange- 
ments described,  in  pursuing,  with  other  forces, 
the  retreating  enemy. 

During  the  preceding  days,  Colonel  Brown  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Coleman  had  sought  oppor- 
tunity of  use  beyond  the  Chickahominy.  The 
latter  accompanied  two  batteries  of  the  regiment, 
the  Richmond  Fayette  Artillery,  Lieutenant  Clop- 
ton  commanding,  "and  the  Williamsburg  Artillery, 
Captain  Coke,  ordered,  on  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-seventh,  to  report  to  General  Lee  at  Me- 
chanicsville,  as  be  had  requested.  These  bat- 
teries were  held  as  part  of  the  reserve  of  that 
portion  of  the  army,  and  Lieutenant-Cojonel 
Coleman  was  called  to  act  as  chief  of  artillery 
for  General  A.  P.  Hill's  division  during  several 
days,  Major  R.  L.  Walker  being  at  the  time  sick. 

Colonel  Brown  became  a  close  spectator  of  the 
Friday  evening's  struggle,  and  brought  his  expe- 
rience and  authority  to  bear  in  extricating  one  of 
his  companies,  Third  Howitzers,  Captain  Smithe, 
on  duty  with  a  brigade,  from  a  perilous  position 
in  which  they  could  do  no  good.  The  reserve 
battalion  of  Major  Jones,  accompanying  General 
D.  H.  Hill's  division,  was  much  engaged  three 
several  days,  and  did  excellent  service,  as  it  did, 
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also,  subsequently,  in  the  encounter  at  White 
Oak  Swamp,  eliciting  from  their  commander  a 
'  warm  eulogium  for  their  gallantry  and  for  the 
honorable  fact  that  there  was  not  a  straggler 
from  their  ranks  the  entire  week. 

On  Monday,  thirtieth,  I  was  again  able  to  be 
in  the  field,  and  employed  the  forenoon  in  as- 
certaining movements  in  progress,  and  adjusting  to 
them  the  arrangements  of  my  own  command. 
The  afternoon  was  given  to  making  some  of  those 
large  rifle  guns  of  use  on  the  field  on  Tuesday, 
if  needed  and  practicable. 

Tuesday,  first  July,  was  spent  by  me  in  seek- 
ing, for  some  time,  the  commanding  General,  that 
I  might  get  orders  ;  and,  by  reason  of  the  intri- 
cacy of  routes,  failing  in  this,  in  examining  posi- 
tions near  the  two  armies,  toward  ascertaining 
what  could  be  best  done  with  a  large  artillery 
force,  and  especially  whether  any  point  could  be 
reached,  whence  our  large  guns  might  be  used  to 
good  purpose.  These  endeavors  had  of  course 
to  be  made  again  and  again,  under  the  enemy's 
shells;  yet  no  site  was  found  from  which  the  long 
guns  could  play  upon  the  enemy,  without  endan- 
gering our  own  troops  ;  and  no  occasion  wras  pre- 
sented for  bringing  in  the  reserve  artillery ;  in- 
deed, it  seemed  that  not  one  half  the  division  bat- 
teries were  brought  into  action  on  either  Monday 
or  Tuesday. 

To  remain  near  by,  therefore,  and  await  events 
and  orders,  in  readiness  for  whatever  service 
might  be  called  for,  was  all  that  I  could  do. 
Here  again  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  thrown 
with  the  President,  he  having  arrived  some  time 
after  nightfall,  at  the  house  near  the  battle-field, 
where  I  had  just  before  sought  a  resting-place. 
On  Wednesday,  second,  active  operations  being 
interfered  with  by  a  heavy  rain,  my  main  efforts 
were  directed  to  examining  a  number  of  batteries, 
sending  to  the  rear  some  that  had  been  injured, 
and  having  taken  to  Richmond  such  of  the  cap- 
tured ordnance  as  had  not  been  previously  re- 
moved. Thursday,  third,  the  retreat  of  the  ene- 
my beyond  Turkey  Creek  having  been  effected, 
and  no  probability  of  another  renewal  of  engage- 
ment then  appearing,  I  received,  on  calling  on 
the  commanding  General,  personal  instructions 
to  take  to  the  rear  all  the  artillery  not  required 
for  the  divisions,  and  to  cooperate  with  the  ord- 
nance and  quartermaster's  departments  in  having 
sought  for  and  secured  all  the  stores  wrested 
from  or  left  by  the  enemy.  With  the  discharge 
of  these  duties  on  that  day,  and  several  others 
succeeding,  terminated  the  moderate  share  it  was 
the  privilege  of  my  command  to  have  during  that 
eventful  period  in  the  toils,  sacrifices,  and  inesti- 
mable services  of  our  heroic  army. 

Our  loss  in  the  several  contests  of  the  occasion 
was,  in  Major  Jones's  battalion,  five  men  killed 
and  twenty-four  wounded,  thirteen  horses  dis- 
abled, and  two  wheels  destroyed. 

In  Colonel  Brown's  regiment,  one  man  wounded 
and  two  horses  killed. 

In  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cutts's  battalion,  (Lane's 
company,)  three  men  killed,  five  wounded,  and 
one  horse  killed. 


In  Major  Richardson's  battalion,  (Woolfolk's 
company,)  one  man  killed,  and  three  wounded. 

In  Major  Nelson's  battalion,  one  man  killed, 
one  wounded,  (though  seven  struck,)  and  four 
horses  disabled. 

Making  a  total  of  ten  men  killed  and  thirty- 
four  wounded,  and  twenty  horses  disabled. 

Of  our  medical  staff,  Surgeon  J.  R.  Page  and 
Assistant  Surgeons  Green,  Perrin,  Semple,  Mon- 
teiro,  and  Hopkins  were  called  upon  for  the  exer- 
cise of  their  skill,  and  with  exemplary  fidelity  de- 
voted themselves  not  only  to  the  relief  of  our  own 
wounded,  but  to  alleviating  the  injuries  of  other 
sufferers.  In  fact,  my  entire  staff  was  assiduous 
in  duty,  and  I  may  safely  declare  that  no  truer 
spirit  animated  our  best  troops  than  was  exer- 
cised by  those  under  my  command. 

In  conclusion,  while  gratefully  acknowledging 
that  divine  favor  which  crowned  us  with  victory, 
I  would  commend  to  the  consideration  of  the 
commanding  General  what  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  a  serious  error  with  regard  to  the  use  of  ar- 
tillery in  these  several  fights.  Too  little  was 
thrown  into  action  at  once,  too  much  was  left  in 
the  rear  unused.  One  or  two  batteries  brought 
into  position  at  a  time  to  oppose  a  much  larger 
artillery  force,  well  posted,  must  greatly  suffer,  if 
not  ultimately  yield,  under  the  concentrated  fire. 
This  was  in  several  instances  our  experience. 
We  needed  more  guns  taking  part,  alike  for  our 
own  protection  and  for  crippling  the  enemy. 
With  a  powerful  array  opposed  to  his  own,  we 
divide  his  attention,  shake  his  nerves,  make  him 
shoot  at  random,  and  drive  him  from  the  field  the 
more  readily,  worsted  and  alarmed.  A  main 
cause  of  the  error,  in  the  present  case,  was,  no 
doubt,  a  peculiar  intricacy  in  the  ground,  from  the 
prevalence  of  woods  and  swamps.  We  could 
form  little  idea  of  positions,  and  were  very  gen- 
erally ignorant  of  those  chosen  by  the  enemy,  and 
of  the  best  modes  of  approaching  them.  Nor 
were  good  maps  readily  accessible,  by  which,  in 
some  measure,  to  supply  this  deficiency.  Hence 
a  considerable  degree  of  perplexity,  which  noth- 
ing but  careful  reconnoissances  by  skilful  officers 
could  have  obviated ;  but  which  being  obviated, 
if  the  attack  had  been  more  cooperative,  concen- 
trated, and  effectual,  the  enemy's  condition  would 
have  been  more  crippled,  and  our  success  more 
triumphant,  with  less  mourning  in  the  land. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  most  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  N.  Pendleton, 

Brigadier-General  and  Chief  of  Artillery. 


REPORT  OF   BRIGADIER-GENERAL  R. 
RIPLEY. 


S. 


Headquarters  Fifth  Brigade,  D.  H.  Hill's     ) 
Division,  Near  Richmond,  July  11, 1S62. ) 

Major  J.  W.   Batchford,   Assistant    Adjutant- 
General: 

Major  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  on 
the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  twenty-sixth 
June,  the  brigade  under  my  command,  consist- 
ing of  the  First  and  Third  regiments  North 
Carolina  troops,  and  the  Forty-fourth  and  Forty- 
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eighth  regiments  of  Georgia  volunteers,  marched 
from  its  position  near  the  Williamsburg  road, 
about  five  miles  from  Richmond,  to  a  point  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  batteries  commanding  the  bridge 
over  the  Chickahominy  River,  on  the  Mechanics- 
ville  turnpike. 

With  other  troops  at  that  point,  the  brigade 
lay  waiting  orders  until  nearly  four  o'clock  P.  M., 
when  it  was.  ordered  to  cross  the  Chickahom- 
iny in  the  advance  of  the  division,  and  effect  a 
junction  with  the  troops  of  Major-General  A.  P. 
Hill's  command,  then  moving  down  the  Chicka- 
hominy in  the  direction  of  Mechanicsville.  The 
order  was  executed,  and  the  infantry  crossed  at 
once,  forming  line  of  battle  across  the  road  lead- 
ing to  the  village,  about  half  a  mile  in  advance 
of  the  bridge. 

Upon  communicating  with  General  A.  P.  Hill, 
I  was  informed  that  the  enemy  had  a  strong  and 
well-served  battery  and  force  in  position  near 
Ellison's  Mills,  something  over  a  mile  to  the  east 
of  the  road,  to  attack  which  he  had  sent  Brig- 
adier-General Pender's  brigade  by  the  right,  and 
other  troops  to  the  left,  and  it  was  arranged  that 
my  brigade  was  to  cooperate.  The  enemy  had 
opened  on  the  Mechanicsville  road,  and  was  rap- 
idly verifying  the  range.  My  brigade  changed 
front,  and  advanced  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  oppo- 
site the  enemy's  battery,  expecting,  if  possible,  to 
use  artillery  in  the  attack.  While  the  troops 
were  in  motion,  I  received  orders  to  assault  the 
enemy,  from  General  Lee,  and  also  from  Major- 
General  D.  H.  Hill,  the  latter  of  whom  directed 
me  to  send  two  regiments  to  support  General 
Pender  on  my  right,  and  attack  the  battery  in 
front  with  the  remainder  of  my  force. 

The  Forty-fourth  Georgia,  under  Colonel 
Robert  A.  Smith,  and  the  First  North  Carolina, 
under  Colonel  Stokes,  marched  at  once  to  the 
right,  while  the  Forty-eighth  Georgia,  under 
Colonel  Gibson,  and  third  North  Carolina,  under 
Colonel  Meares,  moved  to  a  position  in  front  of 
the  enemy  on  their  left. 

Meanwhile,  the  passage  of  the  Chickahominy 
by  the  artillery  had  been  impeded  by  the  broken 
bridges,  and  night  coming  on,  and  it  being  deemed 
important  to  attack  the  position  at  once,  the  ad- 
vance was  ordered  along  the  whole  line. 

General  Pender's  brigade  and  the  two  regi- 
ments of  my  own  advanced  rapidly  on  the  right, 
while  the  remainder  of  my  command  moved 
against  the  front,  driving  back  the  enemy  from 
his  advanced  positions,  and  closing  in  upon  the 
batteries  and  their  heavy  infantry  supports,  all 
of  which  poured  upon  our  troops  a  heavy  and 
incessant  fire  of  shell,  canister,  and  musketry. 
The  ground  was  rugged  and  intersected  by 
ditches  and  hedges,  and  covered  with  abatis  a 
short  distance  in  front  of  the  position  to  be  as- 
saulted. A  mill-race,  with  scarped  banks,  and  in 
some  places  waist-deep  in  water,  ran  along  the  front 
of  the  enemy  at  a  distance  ranging  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  yards.  To  this  position  our  troops 
succeeded  in  advancing,  notwithstanding  the  fire 
of  the  enemy  was  exceedingly  heavy  and  our  loss 
extremely  severe.     Of  the  Forty-fourth  Georgia, 


Colonel  Robert  A.  Smith  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ester  fell  wounded,  the  former  mortally,  besides 
two  Captains  and  ten  Lieutenants  killed  and 
wounded.  Of  the  First  North  Carolina,  Colonel 
Stokes  was  mortally  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mc- 
Dowell severely  wounded,  and  Major  Skinner 
killed,  with  six  Captains  and  Lieutenants  of  the 
regiment  killed  and  wounded,  including  the 
Adjutant. 

The  Forty-eighth  Georgia  and  Third  North 
Carolina  had  a  more  advantageous  position,  and 
suffered  less  severely  than  the  former  regiments, 
although  the  Third  lost  its  Major,  (Savage,) 
wounded. 

The  loss  of  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates  was  heavy  in  the  extreme,  amounting  in 
the  Forty-fourth  Georgia  to  three  hundred  and 
twrenty-one,  and  in  the  First  North  Carolina  to 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three.  Near  dark,  Cap- 
tain Burnet  Rhett's  battery  of  artillery,  attached 
to  my  command,  succeeded  in  crossing  the  broken 
bridges  over  the  Chickahominy,  and  was  located 
directly  in  front  of  the  enemy,  at  about  twelve 
hundred  yards  distant.  Captain  Rhett  opened 
an  effective  fire,  and  soon  relieved  our  infantry 
from  the  storm  of  the  shell  and  canister  which  had 
been  poured  upon  them.  It  was  soon  reenforced 
by  another  battery,  and  a  fire  was  kept  up  on  the 
enemy  until  late  in  the  evening.  Some  time 
after  nightfall,  under  cover  of  the  cannonade,  our 
troops  were  withdrawn  to  a  point  of  woods  a  few 
hundred  yards  distant,  near  the  angle  of  our  line 
of  battle,  which  position  was  held  by  the  Third 
North  Carolina  and  Forty-eighth  Georgia,  and  a 
portion  of  General  Pender's  brigade.  The  frag- 
ments of  the  First  North  Carolina  and  Forty- 
fourth  Georgia,  were  rallied  some  distance  in  the 
rear,  under  some  difficulty,  owing  to  the  loss  of  all 
their  field  and  many  of  their  company  officers, 
who  fell  while  gallantly  performing  their  duty. 

During  the  night,  the  enemy  was  engaged  de- 
stroying and  removing  his  stores  ;  but  the  dark- 
ness and  the  intricacies  of  the  position  prevented 
an  attack  by  our  troops. 

At  about  twelve  o'clock,  Colonel  Colquitt's 
brigade  advanced  to  within  supporting  distance 
of  my  command.  At  about  half  past  two  on  the 
morning  of  the  twenty-seventh,  my  own  and  Col- 
onel Colquitt's  brigade  were  relieved  by  Generals 
Featherston  and  Pryor,  and  moved  to  a  position 
near  and  beyond  Mechanicsville,  on  the  turnpike, 
where  they  remained  under  a  fire  of  shot  and 
shell  from  the  enemy's  batteries  along  that  road, 
until  the  latter  were  turned  by  our  troops  in  ad- 
vance, or  silenced  by  our  artillery. 

The  brigade  then  moved  forward,  with  the 
division,  on  the  road  to  Cold  Harbor,  and  was 
held  for  a  short  time  in  reserve  after  arriving  at 
that  point.  It  then  consisted  of  the  Third  North 
Carolina  and  Fortieth  Georgia,  with  a  battalion 
of  the  First  North  Carolina,  under  Captain  H.  A. 
Brown,  and  but  a  fragment  of  the  Forty-fourth 
Georgia,  which  had  been  sadly  cut  up.  Some 
portions  of  both  the  latter  regiments  were,  as  I 
have  been  informed,  ordered  by  General  Lee  to 
act  as  a  guard  at  the  Chickahominy  Bridge,  on  the 
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Mechanicsville  turnpike.  In  the  afternoon,  the 
brigade  was  ordered  to  the  front  to  take  position 
on  the  left  of  the  line,  which  had  been  formed  and 
moved  to  the  point  designated.  The  country  was 
densely  wooded  and  in  some  places  covered,  with 
morass,  and  the  movement  was  executed  with 
some  difficulty.  In  searching  for  a  position  for 
the  command,  I  found  some  portion  of  our  own 
troops  already  in  front  of  the  line  which  I  was  to 
occupy,  and  receiving  a  message  from  Brigadier- 
General  J.  R.  Anderson  that  support  was  required, 
I  sent  the  Forty-eighth  Georgia  to  the  right  of 
the  position  occupied  by  our  division  to  act  in 
that  capacity.  The  Third  North  Carolina  and  the 
battalion  of  the  first  remained  upon  the  left. 
During  the  various  movements  in  the  thick  woods 
and  swamps,  a  certain  portion  of  the  Third  North 
Carolina  became  separated  from  the  body  of  the 
regiment.  During  this  while,  the  brigade,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  division,  was  under  a  heavy 
fire  of  artillery,  but  suffered  comparatively  little, 
being  sheltered  from  view,  and  partially  from  fire. 

Before  dark,  the  masses  of  the  enemy  appeared 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  command,  apparently  en- 
deavoring to  turn  our  left.  In  this  he  was 
checked  by  the  fire  of  our  artillery  and  the 
charges  made  upon  him  by  troops  of  different 
divisions  and  brigades  in  succession.  These, 
from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  were  more  or  less 
separate  movements.  The  battalion  of  the  Third 
North  Carolina,  under  Colonel  Meares,  and  of  the 
First  North  Carolina,  under  Captain  Brown,  took 
part,  doing  good  service.  The  Forty-eighth 
Georgia,  from  its  position,  was  masked  by  the 
troops  in  front,  and  did  not  get  into  close  action. 
The  loss  in  this  battle  from  the  brigade  was  com- 
paratively small. 

During  the  night,  the  troops  remained  on  the 
field,  and  moved  early  the  following  morning, 
with  the  divisions  in  advance,  toward  the  Grape- 
vine Bridge,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
enemy  in  his  retreat  during  the  night.  It  biv- 
ouacked within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  that  point 
during  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

On  Monday,  July  first,  it  moved  with  the  di- 
vision early,  across  the  repaired  bridge,  and  fol- 
lowed the  route  of  the  enemy's  retreat  until  he 
was  found  in  position  on  the  farther  side  of 
White  Oak  Swamp  Creek.  Here  it  was  brought 
to  within  supporting  distance  of  the  artillery  of 
the  division,  which  engaged  the  enemy  until 
nightfall,  driving  him  from  his  position,  and  en- 
abling the  pioneers  to  repair  the  bridge,  over 
which  we  crossed  on  Tuesday  morning,  and  fol- 
lowed the  retreat  of  the  enemy  until  our  army 
came  up  with  him  in  position  at  Malvern  Hill. 

Taking  different  positions  during  the  morning, 
in  the  afternoon  the  brigade  advanced,  under 
orders  from  the  Major-General  commanding  the 
division,  through  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery,  to  a 
dense  wood  in  close  proximity  of  the  enemy's  po- 
sition, where  it  lay  for  a  time  in  reserve.  At 
about  five  o'clock  it  was  ordered  to  take  position 
in  a  jungle  near  the  hill,  upon  which  the  enemy 
was  established,  and  to  the  left  of  General  An- 
derson's brigade,  which  it  did  in  the  following 


order:  The  Forty-eighth  Georgia  was  now  on 
the  right,  the  Third  North  Carolina  and  the  Forty- 
fourth  Georgia,  about  one  hundred  and  seventy 
men  of  which  had  rallied,  and  been  brought  by 
Captain  Beck  and  other  officers,  and  the  First 
North  Carolina  on  the  left  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Bynum,  of  the  Second,  who  had  been 
detached  for  the  command  of  the  First  regiment. 

In  obedience  to  the  orders  of  General  Hill,  I 
made  a  reconnoissance  of  the  enemy's  position, 
and  found  him  immediately  in  our  front  in  strong 
force,  with  a  battery  well  advanced  toward  us,  and 
supported  by  strong  lines  of  infantry.  The  num- 
ber of  his  guns  could  only  be  judged  of  by  the 
rapidity  of  his  fire,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
country. 

At  about  half  past  six  or  seven  o'clock,  an  at- 
tack was  made  by  the  troops  on  our  right,  and 
we  were,  with  the  other  brigades  in  advance,  or- 
dered by  General  Hill  to  move  forward  at  once 
and  attack  the  enemy.  Gordon's  and  Anderson's 
brigades  were  on  my  right,  and  the  troops  of  the 
three  mounted  the  hill  in  a  gallant  manner.  At 
its  brow,  our  troops  were  met  with  a  furious  fire 
of  shot  and  shell  and  musketry.  Officers  and 
men  fell  fast ;  but  they  maintained  their  ground, 
opening  and  keeping  up  a  severe  fire  upon  the 
enemy  in  return,  before  which  his  advanced  bat- 
tery fell  back  and  his  troops  wavered.  He  pressed 
hard  upon  our  left,  however,  and  while  moving 
his  regiments  to  its  support,  the  gallant  and  the 
accomplished  Colonel  Gaston  Meares,  of  the  Third 
North  Carolina  regiment,  fell.  Meanwhile  Gar- 
land's and  Colquitt's  brigades  had  been  advanced, 
and  made  good  the  action  on  the  right.  Dark- 
ness, however,  was  rapidly  approaching  ;  and  not 
knowing  the  extent  of  the  enemy's  suffering,  the 
troops  fell  back  to  the  road  near  the  brow  of  the 
hill.  Other  portions  withdrew  to  the  cover  of  the 
rising  ground,  and  the  night  coming  on,  there 
was  much  confusion  from  the  loss  of  officers  and 
the  nature  of  the  country.  Dense,  dark,  and  in 
many  places  marshy,  observation  could  reach  but 
a  short  distance,  quick  movement  was  impossible, 
and  in  the  din  of  battle  the  voice  could  be  heard 
but  a  few  yards.  Fresh  troops  were  ordered  for- 
ward, and  the  troops  of  the  brigade  were  col- 
lected in  parties  by  such  officers  as  they  fell  in 
with.  A  portion  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
field  during  the  night,  and  the  remainder,  with 
portions  of  other  brigades  of  the  division,  having 
been  collected,  were  retired  a  short  distance  on 
the  Charles  City  road.  During  the  night  the 
enemy  fell  away  from  this  hardly  contested  field. 
On  Wednesday  morning  the  brigade  was  re- 
formed at  the  church  in  front  of  the  battle-field, 
and  with  the  division,  whence  it  marched  a  short 
distance  to  the  bivouac,  at  and  near  which  it  re- 
mained until  the  movement  of  the  ninth  to  its 
present  vicinity. 

The  movements  and  actions  of  the  brigade  un- 
der my  command,  during  the  six  days'  operations 
of  the  army,  being  but  a  constituent  portion  of 
those  of  the  division  and  army,  a  more  detailed 
report  is  believed  unnecessary.  The  aggregate 
force  whicH  entered  into  the  series  of  engage- 
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ments,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  June,  was  twenty- 
three  hundred  and  sixty-six,  including  pioneers 
and  the  ambulance  corps.  Of  this  our  loss  has 
been  forty-five  officers  and  eight  hundred  and 
forty-four  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  the  latter  class 
numbering  but  thirty.  Seven  out  of  eleven  field 
officers  fell,  killed  and  wounded,  while  leading  on 
their  regiments,  and  of  the  seven,  four  are  dead. 
To  the  memory  of  these  the  country  will  give 
that  meed  of  consideration  which  is  the  reward 
of  brave  men,  battling  in  such  a  cause  as  ours. 

Three  Colonels  out  of  four,  all  brave  and  ac- 
complished officers,  —  Colonel  M.  S.  Stokes,  of 
the  First  North  Carolina ;  Colonel  Gaston  Meares, 
of  the  Third  North  Carolina,  and  Colonel  Robert 
A.  Smith,  of  the  Forty-fourth  Georgia,  —  all  have 
sealed  their  devotion  with  their  lives.  Their  con- 
duct on  the  field  was  beyond  praise,  and  in  their 
loss  their  regiments  and  the  service  have  suffered 
severely.  Major  Skinner,  of  the  First  North 
Carolina,  died  in  a  like  manner.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  McDowell,  of  the  First  North  Carolina, 
and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ester,  (the  former  se- 
verely, the  latter  slightly,)  were  both  wounded  in 
the  front  of  the  battle.  Of  the  surviving  officers, 
Colonel  Gibson  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cars- 
well,  of  the  Forty-eighth  Georgia,  led  their  regi- 
ments in  the  actions  in  which  it  was  engaged. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  De  Rosset  and  Captain  Thurs- 
ton, (acting  field  officers,)  of  the  Third  North 
Carolina,  behaved  with  credit  to  themselves,  and 
made  good,  to  as  full  extent  as  possible,  the  loss 
sustained  in  their  gallant  Colonel.  Captain  H.  A. 
Brown,  of  the  First  North  Carolina,  rallied  the 
troops  of  his  regiment,  with  other  officers,  after 
all  the  field  officers  had  been  lost,  and  led  the 
regiment  until  relieved  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bynum.  Captains  Beck  and  Lumpkin,  of  the 
Forty-fourth  Georgia,  marched  with  the  brigade, 
with  the  fragment  of  the  regiment,  on  the  twenty- 
seventh,  and  served  through  the  subsequent  ac- 
tions. But  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  of  this 
regiment  were  unhurt  at  the  action  at  Ellison's 
Mills,  of  those  who  entered.  I  was  attended  dur- 
ing the  engagements  by  my  staff —  Captain  Leo. 
D.  Walker,  A.  A.  General,  and  Lieutenant  F.  G. 
Ravenel,  Aid-de-camp.  Lieutenant  Ravenel,  af- 
ter behaving  with  most  distinguished  gallantry  at 
Ellison's  Mills  and  at  Cold  Harbor,  was  killed 
while  leading  on  the  troops  of  the  right  of  the 
brigade  in  the  very  front  at  the  battle  of  Malvern 
Hill.  Of  all  who  have  fallen  during  this  series 
of  engagements,  none  braver  have  sealed  their 
devotion  to  our  cause.  Major  Mitchell,  Brigade 
Commissary,  was  also  on  the  field,  and  rendered 
valuable  services. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  remark  that  the  troops 
of  this  brigade,  arriving  at  Richmond  just  after 
the  battle  of  Seven  Pines,  were  ordered  immedi- 
ately to  the  front,  and  performed  picket  and  out- 
post duty,  with  slight  intermission,  until  the  march 
towards  Mechanicsville.  Two  of  the  regiments  — 
the  First  and  Third  North  Carolina  —  had  been 
some  time  in  service,  but  not  in  action.  The 
Forty-fourth  and  Forty-eighth  Georgia  were  new 


troops,  and  it  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted,  as  the 
whole  were  brigaded  for  the  first  time,  that  some 
further  opportunity  could  not  have  been  afforded 
for  perfecting  their  organization  and  discipline  as 
a  brigade.  Nevertheless  the  mass  of  the  troops 
did  their  duty  well,  and  although  there  were 
exceptions,  from  respect  to  those  gallant  officers 
and  men  who  upheld  bravely  the  honor  of  their 
flag,  those  who  strayed  from  the  field  of  duty  I 
leave  to  their  own  consciences  and  the  condem- 
nation of  their  comrades. 

I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  a  return  and  lists 
of  the  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  reports  of 
regimental  commanders,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
received. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  S.  Ripley, 

Brigadier-General  commanding. 

REPORT  OF  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  GARLAND'S 
BRIGADE. 

Headquarters  Third  Brigade  Third  Division,  / 

July  14, 1862.     J 

To  Major  Ratcliford,  Assistant  Adjutant- General. 

Major:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  operations  of  this  brigade 
in  the  recent  engagements  and  operations  of  the 
army  before  Richmond : 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  the  movements  of 
the  enemy  on  the  Williamsburg  road  inducing 
Major-General  Huger,  whose  troops  were  in  front, 
to  call  for  support,  I  was  ordered  to  move  forward 
my  brigade  in  supporting  distance  of  Generals 
Armistead  and  Wright,  and  cooperate  with  them 
to  such  an  extent  as  the  exigency  might  require. 
Those  Generals  having  moved  forward  their  troops 
into  the  woods  in  front  of  our  lines  on  the  Wil- 
liamsburg road,  my  brigade  was  placed  in  the 
vacated  rifle  pits,  and  kept  under  arms,  and  ex- 
posed to  artillery  fire  during  the  entire  afternoon. 

The  Fifth  North  Carolina,  Colonel  D.  K.  Mc- 
Rae,  was  ordered  to  move  forward  out  of  the 
rifle  pits,  across  the  field  in  front,  to  the  edge  of 
the  woods  opposite,  and  protect  a  section  of  ar- 
tillery brought  up  to  that  point  to  silence  the 
enemy's  guns.  This  duty  they  performed  with 
their  accustomed  alacrity,  and  happily  escaped 
casualties. 

Having  spent  more  than  half  the  day  under 
arms  and  under  fire,  the  brigade  was  permitted 
to  return  to  camp  after  dark,  and  make  prepara- 
tions for  the  impending  movements.  I  mention 
the  foregoing  fatigues  and  exposure,  because  they 
were  in  the  nature  of  extra  duty  borne  by  this 
brigade,  on  the  eve  of  general  operations,  and  the 
troops  should  receive  the  proper  credit  for  it. 
Cooking  until  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  and  then 
catching  a  little  sleep,  the  brigade  moved,  about 
two  o'clock  A.  M.  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  June,  along  with  the  rest  of  this  divis- 
ion, to  a  position  on  the  Mechanicsville  turnpike, 
just  behind  the  crest  of  the  commanding  hills 
which  overlook  the  Chickahominy,  where  we  re- 
mained in  position,  masked  from  the  observation 
of  the  enemy,  until  Major-General  A.  P.  Hill's 
troops  should  carry  Mechanicsville  from  the  other 
side.     This  part  of  the  plan  being  at  length  ac«* 
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complished,  late  in  the  afternoon,  this  brigade, 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  division,  (and  Major- 
General  Longstreet's,)  crossed  the  Chickahominy, 
and  was  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  under  the  crest 
of  a  hill  on  the  right  of  the  turnpike,  just  in  the 
rear  of  Anderson's  brigade.  In  taking  this  posi- 
tion, the  brigade  was  exposed  to  a  severe  artillery 
fire  from  the  works  of  the  enemy  on  the  Beaver 
Dam  Creek.  The  fire  ceasing  as  night  closed  in, 
the  men  slept  upon  their  arms,  in  line  of  battle. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  twen- 
ty-seventh, we  were  put  in  motion  to  move  off  to 
the  position  assigned  the  division,  in  echelon,  to 
Major-General  Jackson's  column  on  the  left,  as 
we  swept  down  the  Chickahominy.  To  reach  this 
position,  it  was  necessary  to  cross  the  Beaver 
Dam  Creek.  The  line  of  the  Mechanicsville  turn- 
pike being  still  obstructed  by  an  earthwork  of  the 
enemy,  where  they  had  artillery  and  some  infan- 
try, while  our  artillery  engaged  that  of  the  enemy, 
and  part  of  the  division  remained  to  support  it, 
this  brigade,  along  with  that  of  General  Ander- 
son, moved  up  a  road  more  to  the  left,  and  turn- 
ing in  through  the  country,  and  crossing  the  creek 
higher  up,  at  a  secret  ford,  turned  the  position  of 
the  enemy,  and  gained  the  Mechanicsville  turn- 
pike again,  without  firing  a  shot.  The  enemy, 
meanwhile,  withdrew  their  guns  and  retired,  leav- 
ing the  way  open  for  the  artillery  to  come  up  from 
Mechanicsville,  and  the  other  brigades  also.  The 
whole  division  was  now  re-united,  and  effected  a 
junction  with  Major-General  Jackson's  forces  near 
where  the  road  from  Pale  Green  Church  crosses 
the  turnpike.  From  thence  we  moved  to  Jack- 
son's left,  and  taking  the  circuitous  route  by  the 
Bethesda  Church,  proceeded  to  Cold  Harbor,  and 
thence  towards  New  Cold  Harbor,  which  point  we 
reached  early  in  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  twenty- 
seventh.  As  we  approached  a  road  crossing  the 
line  of  our  route,  near  New  Cold  Harbor,  the 
enemy  was  discovered  in  line  of  battle,  with  ar- 
tillery, to  oppose  our  progress.  Their  position 
was  quite  a  strong  one,  and  dispositions  were 
made  for  an  engagement.  Captain  Bondurant's 
battery,  of  this  brigade,  being  brought  up  to  the 
front,  took  position  just  to  the  right  of  the  road, 
and  Anderson's  brigade  being  in  line  of  battle  on 
the  right,  this  brigade  was  placed  in  line  of  battle 
on  the  left  of,  and  perpendicular  to,  the  road  by 
which  we  had  advanced ;  the  Fifth  North  Caro- 
lina on  the  right,  holding  a  little  copse  of  timber 
just  next  the  battery  and  the  road,  the  rest  of 
the  line  in  the  edge  of  a  second  growth  of  diminu- 
tive pines,  which  should  be  called  a  jungle,  not 
a  piece  of  timber,  through  which  I  threw  forward 
a  line  of  skirmishers  to  the  further  side,  next  and 
near  to  the  enemy.  These  skirmishers  found  them- 
selves on  one  side  of  a  valley,  through  the  bot- 
tom of  which  ran  a  ditch,  the  ground  rising  to  a 
crest  on  the  other  side,  where,  in  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  the  enemy's  lines  extended,  being  some 
four  hundred  yards  off.  Their  line  of  battle  seems 
oblique  to  our  own,  and  in  my  view,  the  advance 
of  my  own  brigade  in  line  of  battle  through  the 
tangled  growth  in  front  seemed  impracticable,  and 
further  liable  to  the  objection  that  my  right  flank 


would  be  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  line, 
posted  obliquely  to  my  own.  These  views  were 
stated  to  the  General  of  division,  and  determined 
the  direction  of  the  subsequent  movement  of  the 
brigade.  An  active  artillery  fight  was  now  car- 
ried on  for  some  time,  in  which  Captain  Bondu- 
rant's battery  was  engaged.  That  fine  officer,  his 
men  and  officers,  behaved  well,  and  rendered  an 
effective  fire.  But  the  enemy  soon  ascertaining 
the  exact  range,  and  bringing  up  heavier  metal, 
Captain  Bondurant  sustained  a  loss  of  two  killed 
and  one  mortally  wounded,  since  dead,  making 
three,  and  fourteen  wounded ;  and  twenty-eight 
horses  killed  and  disabled.  He  was  now  relieved 
and  sent  to  the  rear,  having  fired  nearly  all  his 
rounds.  Captain  Bondurant  had  also  been  en- 
gaged at  Mechanicsville  on  Thursday  evening. 
Major-General  Jackson  arriving  on  our  part  of 
the  field,  a  change  was  made  in  the  disposition  of 
our  infantry  forces,  equivalent  to  a  change  of 
front  to  rear,  on  the  left  battalion  of  my  brigade, 
the  expectation  being  that  the  enemy  would  be 
rolled  back  upon  us,  and  received  by  us  in  this 
new  position.  The  sounds  of  an  active  engage- 
ment were  now  heard  going  on,  immediately  in 
front  of  the  last  position,  and  perceiving  that  the 
result  was  doubtful,  brigade  after  brigade  of  our 
division  was  ordered  to  proceed  toward  the 
sound  of  the  firing.  To  do  this,  all  had  to  cross 
an  open  field,  several  hundred  yards  wide,  under 
a  vigorous  enfilading  fire  of  artillery,  and  gain  a 
skirt  of  timber  covering  a  ravine,  some  half  a 
mile  in  front.  This  brigade  was  ordered  forward 
last,  to  go  to  the  support  of  the  others,  this  being 
deemed  more  judicious  on  the  whole  than  to 
charge  the  enemy's  batteries  and  infantry  sup- 
ports, already  referred  to.  Reaching  the  skirt  of 
woods  referred  to,  I  there  found  the  rest  of  the 
division  lying  unengaged  under  cover ;  the  fight 
being  still  farther  on  in  another  woods  separated 
by  an  opening  of  eight  hundred  or  one  thousand 
yards.  General  Anderson's  brigade  (the  first  sent 
over)  seems  to  have  driven  some  of  the  enemy 
from  the  belt  of  woods,  in  which  I  found  the  di- 
vision. Owing  to  the  necessity  of  prolonging 
lines  to  left  or  right,  as  the  brigades  came  up,  I 
found  that  several  regiments  were  detached  from 
their  brigades,  and  that  there  were  several  lines 
of  our  troops  in  the  belt  of  timber  in  reserve  to 
each  other. 

Communicating  with  General  Anderson,  we 
ascended  out  of  the  ravine  to  commanding  open 
ground,  from  whence  we  could  see  the  engage- 
ment in  front  of  us.  We  perceived  a  line  of 
fresh  troops  brought  up  at  right  angles  to  our 
position,  to  the  edge  of  the  woods  in  our  front, 
and  pouring  in  volley  fires  into  a  line  scieened 
from  our  view  by  the  woods.  We  concluded, 
from  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  localities,  that 
the  line  we  saw  must  be  the  enemy,  and  that 
their  flank  was  fairly  exposed  to  us.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  superior  commanders,  we  were  consult- 
ing as  to  taking  the  responsibility  of  ordering  a 
charge  on  this  exposed  flank  of  the  enemy,  across 
the  intervening  open  fields,  under  the  heavy  fire 
of  artillery,  when  Major-General  Hill  joined  us 
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in  person.  We  pointed  out  to  him  the  situation, 
and  explained  our  proposed  plan,  which  he  at 
once  adopted,  and  ordered  the  charge  to  be  made 
without  delay,  as  the  evening  was  already  wear- 
ing late.  Under  the  order  of  the  General  of  di- 
vision all  the  brigades  were  to  advance,  and 
accordingly  no  time  was  lost  in  sending  back 
detached  regiments  to  their  brigades.  This  will 
account  for  the  fact  that  I  found  on  the  left,  and 
under  my  general  supervision,  the  Third  North 
Carolina,  Colonel  Mears,  of  General  Ripley's 
brigade,  and  one  of  the  regiments  of  General 
Rodes's  brigade. 

By  a  change  of  position,  unnecessary  to  be  de- 
tailed, I  had  placed  Colonel  McRae,  with  the 
Fifth  North  Carolina,  on  the  left  of  my  brigade  ; 
and  the  line  being  a  long  one,  (with  the  additions 
stated,)  I  requested  him  to  exercise  a  general  su- 
pervision over  the  troops  on  the  left,  subject  to 
my  orders.  The  whole  line  now  moved  forward 
with  rapidity  and  enthusiasm.  So  soon  as 
it  had  well  cleared  the  skirt  of  timber  and 
emerged  upon  the  open  plateau,  the  enemy's  ar- 
tillery played  upon  it ;  but  their  fire  was  checked 
by  a  movement  presently  to  be  mentioned.  The 
effect  of  our  appearance  at  this  opportune  junc- 
ture, cheering  and  charging,  decided  the  fate  of 
the  day.  The  enemy  broke  and  retreated ;  made 
a  second  brief,  stand,  which  induced  my  immedi- 
ate command  to  halt,  under  good  cover  of  the 
bank  on  the  road-side,  and  return  their  fire ;  when, 
charging  forward  again,  they  broke  and  scattered 
in  every  direction  ;  and  following,  I  found  that  I 
had  effected  a  junction  with  Major-General  Jack- 
son's column,  meeting  with  General  Lawton  in 
person,  and  with  the  officers  and  troops  of  Hood's 
and  Winder's  brigades.  The  battle  was  now 
over,  except  a  scattering  fight  around  a  house  to 
our  left,  near  which  the  enemy's  batteries  had 
been  posted.  As  our  line  moved  forward,  several 
regiments  on  the  left,  viz.,  the  Twentieth  North 
Carolina  and  Third  North  Carolina,  were  swung 
around  by  Major-General  Hill's  orders  to  attack 
this  battery,  and  thus  to  prevent  it  from  playing 
on  the  other  troops  charging  over  the  plain.  In 
this  movement  the  Twentieth  North  Carolina, 
Colonel  Iverson,  participated,  sustaining  a  heavy 
loss  ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  I  sent  Colonel  Scales, 
Thirteenth  North  Carolina,  to  reenforce  our 
troops  there.  The  attack  was  partially  success- 
ful, our  troops  acting  handsomely,  and  maintain- 
ing themselves  against  superior  numbers. 

Having  effected  the  junction  with  Major-Gen- 
eral Jackson's  troops,  as  above  stated,  I  suggested 
to  General  Lawton  that  further  reinforcements 
should  be  sent  to  this  point  on  the  left,  which  be- 
ing done,  the  enemy  made  no  further  stand,  but 
abandoned  the  entire  field.  Thus  ended  the  bat- 
tle of  Cold  Harbor,  in  which  this  brigade  bore  an 
honorable  part,  sustaining  a  loss  there  of  about 
five  hundred  killed  and  wounded. 

That  night,  with  the  other  troops,  we  biv- 
ouacked on  the  field.  The  next  morning,  about 
ten  a.  m.,  we  moved,  with  the  other  troops,  in  the 
direction  of  the  Grapevine  Bridge,  to  Turkey 
Hill.    Finding  the  bridge  destroyed,  and  that  the 


enemy  had  some  force  and  a  battery  on  the  other 
side,  we  were  halted  and  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle 
on  the  left  of  the  road,  while  several  of  our  bat- 
teries shelled  the  supposed  position  of  the  enemy. 
We  were  delayed  at  this  point  during  that  day 

and  the  next.     On  the  morning  of  the ,  the 

Grapevine  Bridge  being  rebuilt  and  the  road 
clear,  this  brigade,  with  the  rest  of  the  division, 
crossed,  and,  moving  across  the  line  of  the  York 
River  road,  struck  into  the  road  to  Bottom's 
Bridge,  down  which  we  proceeded,  capturing 
prisoners,  &c,  until  we  turned  to  the  right,  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  enemy,  and  took  the 
road  crossing  the  White  Oak  Swamp  and  running 
into  the  Long  Bridge  road.  Upon  reaching  the 
White  Oak  Swamp,  we  found  the  bridge  de- 
stroyed and  the  enemy  drawn  up  in  a  strong  po- 
sition on  the  other  side,  with  artillery.  The 
infantry  being  kept  under  cover,  our  artillery  was 
brought  up  in  force,  and  opened  on  the  enemy 
with  marked  effect.  They  withdrew  their  battery 
to  a  safer  position.  At  this  point  we  were  de- 
layed another  day,  until  the  enemy  retired  and 
the  bridge  over  the  White  Oak  Swamp  was  re- 
built. Crossing  next  morning,  we  followed  up 
the  retreat  of  the  enemy  toward  James  River, 
into  the  Long  Bridge  road,  and  then  into  the 
Quaker  road,  toward  Turkey  Bridge.  At  Mal- 
vern Hill  the  enemy  made  their  last  stand,  with 
several  batteries  and  two  lines  of  infantry  in  a 
commanding  position.  Our  own  infantry  were 
put  under  cover  near  the  road,  waiting  to  observe 
the  effect  of  the  fire  of  our  artillery,  this  brigade 
lying  behind  that  of  General  Ripley,  in  reserve, 
with  Colquitt's  still  in  our  rear.  The  concen- 
trated fire  of  two  of  the  enemy's  batteries  from 
the  hill  was  too  heavy  for  the  single  battery 
(Moorman's)  which  we  opposed  to  them.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  orders  were  communicated  that 
the  Commander-in-Chief  had  selected  a  position 
from  which  our  artillery  could  enfilade  the  ene- 
my's batteries ;  that  the  effect  of  our  fire  could 
be  seen,  and  that  when  the  enemy's  guns  were 
crippled  or  silenced,  a  general  advance  of 
the  infantry  would  be  ordered.  The  enfilading 
fire  soon  commenced,  and  the  commander  of  this 
division,  accompanied  by  several  of  the  brigade 
commanders,  including  the  writer,  went  to  a 
point  from  which  the  effect  could  be  observed. 
So  far  from  producing  marked  effect,  the  firing 
was  so  wild  that  we  were  returning  to  our  posts 
under  the  impression  that  no  movement  of  in- 
fantry would  be  ordered,  when  suddenly  one  or 
two  brigades,  belonging  to  a  division  on  our  right, 
(either  Magruder's  or  Huger's,)  charged  out  of 
the  woods,  toward  the  right,  with  a  shout.  Ma- 
jor-General Hill  at  once  exclaimed :  "  That  must 
be  the  general  advance !  Bring  up  your  brigades 
as  soon  as  possible  and  join  in  it."  Hurrying 
back  to  my  own  brigade,  I  moved  it  down  the 
road,  by  the  flank,  to  the  edge  of  the  field,  over 
which  the  enemy's  batteries  were  playing,  and, 
filing  out  to  my  right,  formed  line  of  battle.  I 
was  then  ordered  to  advance  and  charge  the  bat- 
teries, which  were  some  eight  or  nine  hundred 
yards  off,  on  a  commanding  hill,  straight  to  the 
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front,  supported  by  two  lines  of  infantry.  There 
was  no  cover,  and  the  ground  nearest  the  enemy 
was  ploughed.  Anderson's,  Ripley's,  and  Rodes's 
brigades  (Gordon  commanding)  had  proceeded 
farther  down  the  road,  thus  keeping  under  par- 
tial cover,  and  approaching  somewhat  nearer  and 
on  the  right  of  the  enemy's  position.  When  or- 
dered forward,  I  saw  no  troops  of  our  own  in 
front  of  me.  The  brigade  moved  forward  with 
alacrity  about  half  way  to  the  battery,  or  nearer, 
when  the  terrible  fire  of  artillery  and  the^  opening 
fire  of  infantry,  induced  them  to  halt,  lie  down, 
and  commence  firing,  without  my  orders,  and  con- 
trary to  them. 

The  fire  of  the  enemy  was  very  severe,  and  be- 
ing satisfied  that  the  exhibition  of  force  presented 
by  a  single  brigade  on  that  front  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  intimidate  the  foe,  nor  to  carry  the  posi- 
tion, I  sent  my  acting  Aid-de-camp,  Lieutenant 
Haywood,  to  inform  Major-General  D.  H.  Hill, 
that  unless  I  was  reenforced  quickly  I  could  effect 
nothing,  and  could  not  hold  the  position  I  then 
occupied.  After  some  delay  a  brigade  appeared 
from  the  woods  in  my  rear,  and  seemed  coming 
up  to  my  support.  But  their  movements  seemed 
slow,  and  before  they  reached  me  my  men  began 
to  give  way,  and  very  many  ceased  to  respond  to 
my  efforts  to  hold  them  in  line  and  maintain  the 
position.  Remaining  on  the  spot,  until,  in  spite 
of  every  effort,  the  men  could  no  longer  be  held 
there,  the  brigade  fell  back  to  the  edge  of  the 
woods  from  which  we  had  started.  It  is  not  my 
desire  to  indulge  in  criticism  or  crimination.  It 
is  enough  to  say,  that  there  was,  somehow,  a 
want  of  concert  and  cooperation  in  the  whole  af- 
fair, that  made  a  successful  attack  impracticable, 
and  the  consequent  disorder  and  straggling  of 
troops  most  lamentable.  My  own  brigade  went 
up  as  far  as  any  troops  I  saw  upon  the  field,  and 
behaved  as  well.  If  they  retired,  so  did  all  the 
rest  who  were  ordered  to  charge  the  battery.  The 
whole  division  became  scattered. 

As  night  closed  in,  General  Ripley,  Colonels 
Gordon  and  Colquitt,  (commanding  brigades,) 
and  myself,  set  to  work  in  concert  to  collect  our 
command  together,  and  bivouac  them  in  a  place 
of  security.  Next  morning  we  found  that  the  en- 
emy were  themselves  so  far  damaged  by  the  pre- 
vious day's  work,  that  they  had  retreated  from 
Malvern  Hill.  Having  gotten  our  commands 
together  during  the  day,  suitable  details  were 
made  for  burying  the  dead. 

This  brigade,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  divis- 
ion, were  now  put  in  bivouac,  near  the  scene  of 
the  late  battle-field,  with  orders  to  collect  the  arms 
and  munitions,  get  off  the  wounded,  the  prisoners, 
&c.  I  neglected  to  say  that  Colonel  McRae, 
of  the  Fifth  North  Carolina,  with  his  own  regi- 
ment and  the  Fourth  North  Carolina,  of  Ander- 
son's brigade,  had  been  previously  ordered  back 
upon  similar  duties  nearer  to  Richmond.  They 
were  not  present  at  Malvern  Hill.  These  duties 
being  all  discharged,  and  our  army  receiving  or- 
ders to  return  toward  Richmond,'  this  brigade, 
along  with  the  division,  returned  to  its  old  posi- 
tion near  the  Williamsburg  road. 


It  affords  me  pleasure  to  testify  to  the  general 
good  conduct  of  the  regimental  commanders  of 
this  brigade  throughout  these  trying  scenes. 
Colonel  McRae  (absent  from  Malvern  Hill  under 
orders)  exhibited  his  accustomed  gallantry  and 
good  judgment  at  Cold  Harbor,  rendering  me 
material  assistance  in  looking  after  the  left  of  my 
line.  Colonel  Scales,  Thirteenth  North  Caro- 
lina, was  conspicuous  for  his  fine  bearing.  Seiz- 
ing the  colors  of  his  regiment,  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment, at  Cold  Harbor,  and  advancing  to  the 
front,  he  called  upon  the  Thirteenth  to  stand  to 
them,  thus  restoring  confidence  and  keeping 
his  men  in  position.  Colonel  Iverson  was  se- 
riously wounded,  at  an  early  period,  while  gal- 
lantly leading  up  his  regiment  to  take  the  bat- 
tery, at  the  house  on  the  left,  at  Cold  Harbor. 
This  movement  seems  to  have  been  ordered  by 
the  division  commander.  The  Twentieth  North 
Carolina,  after  Colonel  Iverson  was  wounded,  was 
led  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Franklin  J.  Faison. 
They  advanced  gallantly  and  took  the  battery, 
which  they  held  for  ten  minutes.  The  gallant 
Faison  received  a  mortal  wound  in  the  very  act 
of  turning  one  of  the  captured  pieces  upon  the 
flying  foe,  and  breathed  out  his  noble  spirit  in 
the  moment  of  victory.  He  was  greatly  beloved, 
and  his  memory  will  be  cherished  with  venera- 
tion and  pride.  Having  sustained  a  loss  of  sev- 
enty killed  and  two  hundred  and  two  wounded  in 
this  charge,  which  was  temporarily  successful, 
the  enemy  soon  returned  in  larger  force,  and  this 
regiment,  having  no  supports,  retired,  under  or- 
ders from  Major  Toon,  to  the  cover  of  the  wood 
out  of  which  it  had  charged. 

Colonel  Wade,  Twelfth  North  Carolina,  con- 
ducted his  regiment  with  coolness  and  discretion. 
Colonel  Christie,  Twenty-third  North  Carolina, 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  wounded,  in  the  suc- 
cessful charge  at  Cold  Harbor,  while  leading  his 
regiment  and  bearing  himself  handsomely,  when 
the  command  of  this  regiment  again  fell  upon 
Lieutenant  I.  J.  Young,  who  had  been  in  com- 
mand during  the  absence  of  Colonel  Christie 
from  the  effect  of  his  injuries  at  the  "Seven 
Pines."  I  desire  to  notice  the  conduct  of  Lieuten- 
ant Young  as  worthy  of  special  commendation. 
He  was  severely  wounded  at  Malvern  Hill,  while 
leading  the  regiment,  and  compelled  to  retire. 
In  the  absence  of  three  regimental  commanders, 
who  led  the  Thirteenth,  Twentieth,  and  Twenty- 
third  North  Carolina  regiments,  in  the  recent  en- 
gagements, the  regimental  reports  of  those  com- 
mands refrain  from  the  selection  of  the  names  of 
particular  officers  and  men  for  special  gallantry. 
Colonel  McRae  presents  the  following  from  the 
Fifth  North  Carolina,  as  deserving  special  men- 
tion at  Cold  Harbor,  viz. :  Major  Sinclair,  wound- 
ed early  and  compelled  to  retire;  Lieutenants 
|  Riddick,  Sprague,  Davis,  Brookfield,  (severely 
wounded,)  Taylor,  and  Haywood ;  Color-Sergeant 
Grimstead,  wounded;  privates  Noah  McDaniel, 
(who  captured  seven  prisoners,)  and  John  Trot- 
man.  Colonel  Wade,  Twelfth  North  Carolina,  men- 
tions the  good  conduct  of  Lieutenant  Plummer, 
company  C,  and  private  T.  L.  Emory,  company  A. 
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My  personal  staff,  during  these  engagements, 
consisted  of  Captain  Charles  Wood,  A.  A.  Gen- 
eral, Lieutenants  Ho.  D.  Early  and  F.  M.  Hay- 
wood, Jr.,  the  last  at  Malvern  Hill  only.  I  can 
most  sincerely  testify  to  their  gallantry  and  intel- 
ligence. Lieutenant  Early  was  severely  wound- 
ed, and  Captain  Wood  had  his  horse  instantly 
killed  under  him  by  a  solid  shot. 


I  present  below  a  succinct  statement  of  killed 
and  wounded,  and  file  lists  of  the  same  by 
name. 

I  have  the  honor  to  subscribe  myself,  Major, 
your  obedient  servant, 

Samuel  Garland,  Jr., 

Brigadier-General  commanding  Third  Brigade, 
Third  Division. 
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*  In  this  battery  twenty-eight  horses  were  killed  and  disabled. 


REPORT  OF  BRIGADIER-GENERAL 
J.  R.  ANDERSON. 

Headquarters  Third  Brigade, 
Camp  on  Mills's  Farm,  July  25, 1862. 

Major-General  A.  P.  Hill,  Commanding  Light 

Division. 

General  :  In  compliance  with  your  order,  I 
respectfully  submit  a  report  of  the  part  taken  by 
the  Third  brigade  in  the  combats  before  Rich- 
mond. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  twenty-sixth  of  June, 
in  pursuance  of  your  order,  I  put  my  brigade  in 
motion,  and  marched  to  Meadow  Bridge,  where 
we  bivouacked  that  night. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  I  was  ordered  by  you 
to  march,  and  followed  the  First  brigade,  (Gen- 
eral Field,)  crossing  the  Meadow  Bridge,  and 
down  the  road  to  Mechanicsville.  When  within 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  Mechanicsville,  the 
enemy  having  opened  from  his  battery  to  the  left 
and  beyond  the  place,  my  battery,  Captain  Mc- 
intosh, was  directed,  by  your  order,  to  take  posi- 
tion and  draw  his  fire,  while  I  was  directed  to 
make  a  detour  to  the  left,  under  the  direction  of 
the  guide,  and  capture  the  battery.  It  had  to 
march  about  a  mile,  a  part  of  the  way  through  a 
very  dense  wood,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to 
know  whether  we  would  strike  a  favorable  point 
of  attack.  I  ordered  Colonel  Thomas,  command- 
ing the  leading  regiment,  to  make  a  detour,  so 
as,  if  possible,  to  take  the  battery  in  reverse  or 
in  rear,  and  the  other  regiments  to  support  him. 
Being  totally  unacquainted  with  the  ground,  we 
came  within  range  of  the  enemy's  guns  and  the 
sharpshooters  too  much  to  the  right.  Colonel 
Thomas,  however,  dashed  forward  with  his  regi- 


D.  P.  Halsey, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

ment,  withholding  his  fire,  and  succeeded  in  cross- 
ing the  creek,  (Beaver  Dam,)  and  gaining  the 
wood,  dislodging  the  enemy  posted  there,  and 
driving  them  back.  They  were  soon  heavily  re- 
enforced,  and  renewed  the  attack,  and  were  a 
second  time  repulsed,  with  loss  —  Colonel  Thomas 
being  well  supported  by  the  Fourteenth  Georgia, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Fulsom,  and  the  Third  Lou- 
isiana battalion,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pendleton. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Forty-ninth  and  Forty-fifth 
Georgia  came  up,  and  were  posted  on  the  right, 
opening  a  fire  from  their  position  on  the  ene- 
my, lodged  in  their  rifle  pits  beyond  the  creek. 
Night  approaching,  and  having  now  ascertained 
the  position  and  strength  of  the  enemy's  works, 
that  they  were,  contrary  to  our  expectations,  lo- 
cated on  the  far  side  of  Beaver  Dam,  that  my 
right  was  separated  from  them  by  a  wide  mo- 
rass, through  which  ran  the  creek,  considerably 
dammed  up,  and  that  the  ground  gained  by  the 
daring  of  the  Thirty-fifth  and  Fourteenth  Geor- 
gia and  Third  Louisiana  battalion  was  still  sepa- 
rated from  the  enemy's  main  work  by  a  deep 
ravine,  and  their  position  strengthened  by  abatis 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  whilst  its  crest  was  strong- 
ly supported  by  extensive  rifle  pits,  manned  with 
sharpshooters,  I  concluded  it  was  better  to 
adopt  another  line  of  approach,  by  a  movement 
farther  to  the  left,  unobserved,  through  the 
woods,  perhaps  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  so  as  to 
gain  the  table  land  near  the  Old  Church  road,  and 
take  the  work  in  rear.  Darkness  prevented  the 
execution  of  this  plan,  and  I  determined  to  biv- 
ouac my  brigade,  and  reported  to  you  my  readi- 
ness to  execute  the  enterprise  the  next  morning. 
In  this  fight  I  have  to  report  the  loss  of  some 
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of  my  best  officers  in  killed  and  wounded,  and 
many  men,  all  of  whom  behaved  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  all  praise.  I  would  specially  notice 
the  conduct  of  Colonel  E.  L.  Thomas,  command- 
ing Thirty-fifth  Georgia,  who  evinced  fearlessness 
and  good  judgment,  not  only  in  this  affair,  but 
throughout  the  whole  expedition.  He  was 
wounded  on  this  occasion,  but  remained  always 
on  duty,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment.  His  Adju- 
tant, too,  Lieutenant  Ware,  was  conspicuous  for 
his  gallantry,  and  sealed  with  his  life  his  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  his  country,  as  did  other  val- 
uable officers,  whose  names  have  been  reported 
to  you.  I  have  also,  as  the  result  of  this  ac- 
tion, to  regret  the  loss  from  the  service,  at  least 
for  a  time,  of  Colonel  A.  J.  Lane,  commanding 
Forty-ninth  Georgia,  who  received  a  painful  and 
serious  wound  in  the  arm,  and  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Simmons,  of  the  same  regiment.  Nor 
can  I  omit  to  call  special  attention  to  the  gallant 
conduct  of  Captain  L.  P.  Thomas,  quartermaster 
of  the  Thirty-fifth  Georgia,  who  volunteered  his 
services  for  the  occasion,  in  the  field,  seeing  his 
regiment  deficient  in  field  officers.  He  rendered 
valuable  services,  until  he  was  seriously  wounded. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Fulsom,  of  the  Fourteenth 
Georgia,  also  deserves  special  mention.  This 
officer  was  confined  to  his  sick  bed,  but  as  soon 
as  the  order  was  given  to  move  forward  he  got 
up,  and  gallantly  led  his  regiment,  though  labor- 
ing under  the  effects  of  disease. 

On  Friday  morning,  the  enemy  having  evacu- 
ated the  place  attacked  the  evening  before  by  my 
brigade,  I  commenced  the  march,  as  ordered  by 
you,  deployed  in  line  of  battle  in  the  edge  of  the 
woodland-  north  of  the  Mechanicsville  road,  be- 
tween the  village  and  the  river.  Soon  I  received 
orders  to  fall  in,  the  column  proceeding  down  the 
road,  and  placed  my  brigade  in  the  position  as- 
signed it,  next  to  the  Second  brigade,  Brigadier- 
General  Gregg's.  Captain  Mcintosh's  battery, 
attached  to  my  brigade,  having  exhausted  its  am- 
munition, and  one  piece  being  disabled,  was  left 
behind,  to  renew  its  supply  and  repair  damages  ; 
and  I  ordered  up  Captain  Greenlee  Davidson's 
battery,  (Letcher  artillery,)  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Chickahominy.  It  was,  however,  so  late 
in  the  day  before  that  gallant  and  active  officer 
received  my  order,  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
reach  me  before  the  affair  at  Cold  Harbor,  though 
I  learn  that  he  took  a  part  in  the  fight  at  a  point 
on  that  field,  which  he  reached  before  ascertain- 
ing where  my  command  was  posted. 

After  crossing  the  stream  at  Gaines's  Mill,  I 
was  ordered  by  you  to  proceed  up  the  right-hand 
road  ;  and  afterward  I  received  an  order  from  you, 
through  one  of  your  aids,  to  march  with  caution, 
as  the  enemy  were  said  to  be  in  force  at  Turkey 
Hill.  I  threw  forward  an  advance  guard,  and 
flankers  on  each  side  of  the  v,oad,  in  the  woods, 
until  I  arrived  at  the  cross-roads,  where  we  ob- 
served the  enemy's  pickets,  two  of  whom  we  cap- 
tured in  the  wood  on  our  right.  I  then  filed  to  the 
right,  marching  through  the  woods  by  the  right 
flank,  until  my  right  reached  the  field  in  which 
General  Pender's  battery  was  posted  and  play- 


ing on  the  enemy.  Here  I  faced  to  the  front,  and 
marched  forward  in  line  of  battle,  driving  the  ene- 
my's skirmishers  before  us,  whilst  I  was  supported 
by  General  Field's  brigade,  a  few  paces  in  rear. 

On  arriving  near  the  edge  of  the  woods,  we 
came  under  a  brisk  fire  of  the  enemy,  which  in- 
creased as  we  emerged  from  it  and  crossed  the 
narrow  slip  of  land  to  the  crest  of  the  hill.  This 
hill  was  separated  by  a  deep  ravine  and  creek 
from  the  enemy's  position.  Here  the  brigade 
encountered  a  very  hot  fire,  both  of  musketry 
and  shells,  which  brought  us  to  a  halt  from  the 
double-quick  in  which  I  commenced  the  charge. 
But  it  was  only  after  a  third  charge,  in  which  ev- 
ery effort  was  made  by  me  to  gain  the  enemy's 
lines  beyond  the  ravine,  that  in  consequence  of 
some  wavering  in  the  centre,  I  concluded  to  or- 
der my  men  to  lie  down  in  the  edge  of  the  woods 
and  hold  the  position.  At  the  same  time,  it 
seeming  to  be  totally  impracticable  at  this  point 
to  effect  a  passage  of  the  ravine,  I  ordered  the 
Thirty-fifth  and  Forty-fifth  Georgia,  who,  under 
their  brave  leaders,  Colonels  E.  L.  Thomas  and 
F.  Hardeman,  the  former  on  my  right  flank  and 
the  latter  on  my  left,  had  proceeded  a  considera- 
ble distance  in  advance  of  the  centre,  to  fall  back 
in  line  and  lie  on  the  ground,  which  position  we 
maintained,  until,  by  the  general  charge,  the  day 
was  won.  On  the  night  of  the  twenty-ninth, 
(Sunday,)  my  brigade,  having  had  a  very  exhaust- 
ing march  in  the  position  assigned  it  in  your 
column,  bivouacked  on  the  Darbytown  road  near 
Atlee's.  Many  of  the  men  fell  down  by  the  way- 
side, unable  to  march  farther  on  that  day.  The 
next  morning,  (thirtieth,)  when  the  firing  com- 
menced at  Frazier's  farm,  I  received  an  order 
from  you  to  form  close  column  of  regiments  on 
the  side  of  the  road,  which  was  executed,  on  the 
right.  Here  we  were  within  the  range  of  the 
enemy's  guns,  but  had  not  many  casualties. 
About  sunset,  I  received  your  order  to  bring  for- 
ward my  brigade  and  form  line  of  battle  on  the 
crest  of  the  ridge,  which  was  quickly  done,  the 
road  dividing  my  line  into  two  parts,  the  Third 
Louisiana  battalion  and  Fourteenth  Georgia  regi- 
ment forming  the  left,  while  the  Thirty-fifth, 
Forty-fifth,  and  Forty-ninth  Georgia  formed  the 
right  wing.  I  was  then  ordered  to  send  forward 
my  left  wing,  under  the  senior  officer  present, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Pendleton,  of  the  Third  Lou- 
isiana battalion,  who  led  it  into  the  fight.  A 
few  minutes  later,  by  your  order,  I  led  the  re- 
mainder of  my  brigade  into  the  fight,  with 
a  warning  from  you,  that  one  of  our  brigades 
was  in  my  front.  This  order  was  promptly  and 
enthusiastically  executed  by  the  whole  command, 
the  more  so,  doubtless,  as,  at  this  moment,  the 
President  of  the  Confederate  States  galloped  by 
us,  the  whole  length  of  my  column,  and  was  recog- 
nized and  vociferously  cheered  by  the  men.  We 
had  about  half  a  mile  to  march,  and  the  sound 
and  flash  of  the  musketry  indicating  the  enemy's 
position  to  be  on  the  left  of  the  road,  I  filed  to 
the  left,  and  changed  my  front  forward,  so  as  to 
form  line  of  battle  parallel  to  what  appeared  to 
be  that  of  the  enemy.     By  this  time  it  was  dark. 
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I  immediately  gave  the  order,  "  Forward  in  line  of 
battle."  The  march  was  handsomely  performed. 
Orders  were  given  that  no  musket  was  to  be 
fired  until  we  came  up  with  and  recognized  our 
friends  in  front.  The  march  was  continued  in 
perfect  order,  under  a  galling  fire,  until  we  came 
up  to  a  fence,  and,  on  my  right,  found  my  left 
wing  in  position,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pen- 
dleton. I  immediately  ordered  my  brigade  over 
the  fence,  and,  placing  myself  in  its  front,  re- 
formed the  line,  still  believing  our  friends  to  be 
in  front,  and  determined  to  proceed  to  their  aid. 
At  this  moment  I  was  just  able  to  see  a  force, 
which  seemed  to  be  a  brigade  or  division,  march- 
ing down  upon  us,  and  was  soon  satisfied  that 
they  were  the  enemy ;  but  it  was  impossible  to 
inspire  my  men  with  this  belief,  especially  as  the 
enemy,  not  then  more  than  fifty  or  seventy-five 
yards  from  us,  were  constantly  singing  out,  u  For 
God's  sake  don't  fire  on  us  ;  we  are  friends."  An 
order  to  fire,  at  this  moment,  I  was  satisfied 
would  be  unavailing ;  so  I  ordered,  "  Charge  bayo- 
nets in  double-quick,"  hoping  that  a  moment 
more  would  satisfy  my  men  of  their  mistake. 
At  this  moment  Lieutenant- Colonel  Coleman,  of 
the  artillery,  who  happened  to  come  up,  rendered 
me  valuable  assistance  in  attempting  to  unde- 
ceive my  command ;  but  it  seemed  to  be  impossi- 
ble, and  its  consequent  demoralization  was  great 
and  unfortunate.  All  doubt  should  soon  have 
been  removed  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  by  the 
command,  "  Fire ; "  they  delivered  a  very  deadly 
fire,  received  by  my  then  left  wing,  and  chiefly 
the  Forty-fifth  Georgia,  Colonel  Hardeman.  The 
men  were  ordered  to  lie  down  and  continue  the 
firing,  until,  finally,  the  enemy  were  driven  from 
the  field.  It  was  in  this  affair  that  Colonel  Har- 
deman, while  nobly  encouraging  his  brave  men, 
was  severely  wounded,  and  I  myself,  receiving  a 
blow  on  my  forehead,  fell  disabled  for  a  time, 
which  devolved  the  command  on  Colonel  Edward 
L.  Thomas.  The  lists  of  killed  and  wounded  in 
my  brigade  in  these  three  fights,  amounting  to 
three  hundred  and  eighty-four,  have  already  been 
reported  to  you.  In  closing  this  statement,  Gen- 
eral, of  the  part  taken  by  my  brigade  in  the 
battles  around  Richmond,  I  respectfully  refer  to 
the  reports  of  the  regimental  commanders  for 
details.  Where  so  many  officers  and  men  did 
their  duty  well,  it  would  be  difficult  to  particular- 
ize. But  it  is  due  to  Captain  Roscoe  B.  Heath, 
my  able  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  that  I  should 
acknowledge  the  obligation  I  am  under  to  him 
for  his  valuable  assistance,  not  only  on  these  oc- 
casions, but  throughout  his  service  as  the  chief  of 
my  staff.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  was 
suffering  from  severe  illness,  he  insisted  on  accom- 
panying me  on  this  march  against  my  earnest  ad- 
vice, and,  after  passing  through  the  battles  of 
the  twenty-sixth  and  twenty-seventh  of  June, 
was  only  induced  to  retire  by  assurance  from  the 
surgeon  that  further  exertion  would  cost  him  his 
life.  I  beg  to  commend  to  your  notice  my  Aid, 
Lieutenant  Wm.  Herwood,  who  evinced,  through- 
out, zeal,  enterprise,  and  daring  5  and  to  my  vol- 
unteer Aids,  Captains  Wm.  Morriss  and  Philip 


Haxall,  I  am  indebted  for  valuable  assistance  in 
delivering  orders  in  entire  disregard  of  danger, 
as  well  as  in  encouraging  and  rallying  the  troops. 
It  was  in  the  engagement  of  the  twenty-seventh 
of  June,  at  Cold  Harbor,  that  Captain  Morriss 
was  severely,  and  I  fear  dangerously,  wounded  by 
a  musket  ball,  breaking  his  thigh  bone.  My  bri- 
gade Commissary,  Major  Lewis  Ginter,  and  Quar- 
termaster, Major  R.  T.  Taylor,  more  than  justi- 
fied my  favorable  estimate  of  their  qualifications. 
I  have  not  referred  more  particularly  to  the  two 
field  batteries,  attached  to  my  brigade,  command- 
ed by  those  accomplished  officers,  Captains  Mcin- 
tosh and  Greenlee  Davidson,  because  they  were 
under  your  immediate  command.  Nor  should  I 
omit  to  express  my  unmeasured  approbation  of 
the  fidelity  of  the  surgeons  of  this  brigade  in  the 
performance  of  their  onerous  and  responsible  la- 
bors. The  chief  surgeon  and  his  assistants,  I 
know  by  personal  observation,  devoted  their  skill 
and  sleepless  energies  to  the  alleviation  of  the 
suffering  of  our  brave  men.  The  infirmary  corps 
system,  too,  I  regard  as  wisely  conceived,  and 
was,  as  far  as  my  observation  extended,  faithfully 
executed  by  the  several  details. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  General, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Joseph  R.  Anderson, 

Brigadier-General  commanding. 
REPORT  OF  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  FIELD. 

Headquarters  First  Brigade,  ) 
Light  Division,  July  20,  18G2.   \ 

Major  R.  C.  Morgan,  Assistant  Adjutant- Gen- 
eral : 

Major  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  on 
the  twenty-sixth  ult.,  I  was  directed  to  cross  from 
my  camp,  at  Meadow  Bridge,  to  the  north  side 
of  the  Chickahominy,  as  soon  as  General  Branch's 
brigade,  which  was  to  cross  higher  up  the  stream, 
should  appear  opposite  to  me.  It  was  designed 
that  this  movement  should  take  place  early  on 
the  twenty-sixth.  Certain  causes  having  delayed 
its  execution,  it  was  three  o'clock  p.  M.  on  the 
twenty-sixth,  when  Major-General  A.  P.  Hill, 
commanding  the  division,  directed  me  to  wait  no 
longer,  but  to  cross  and  attack  the  enemy  at  Me- 
chanicsville.  The  enemy  made  no  opposition  to 
my  passage  of  the  Chickahominy,  but  posting 
skirmishers  in  a  thick  wrood  about  a  mile  beyond, 
fired  on  the  advance,  wounding  one  man,  and 
himself  losing  one  captured.  From  this  point  to 
Mechanicsville,  the  road  was  open ;  but  as  I  ap- 
proached that  place,  a  heavy  fire  from  several 
batteries  on  my  left  and  front,  and  from  sharp- 
shooters, all  behind  intrenchments,  was  opened. 
Forming  my  brigade  in  line  of  battle,  the  Fifty-fifth 
and  Sixtieth  Virginia  on  the  right  of  the  road,  and 
the  Fortieth  and  Forty-seventh  Virginia  and  Sec- 
ond Virginia  battalion  on  the  left,  and  Pegram's 
battery  in  the  centre,  we  steadily,  and  in  perfect 
line,  advanced  upon  the  enemy,  the  infantry  and 
artillery  occasionally  halting  for  a  moment  to  de- 
liver fire.  Gaining  the  cross-roads,  where  it  was 
known  batteries  had  been  posted,  and  were  sup- 
posed still  to  be,  it  was  found  to  be  unoccupied 
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—  meanwhile  an  active  and  vigorous  fire  was 
opened  on  us  from  the  batteries  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  Beaver  Dam  Creek.  I  changed  front 
to  the  left  by  throwing  forward  the  right  wing, 
and  advanced  to  attack  them,  directing  Captain 
Pegram  to  take  position  and  open  fire  on  the  en- 
emy's batteries,  a  part  of  General  Archer's  bri- 
gade having  been  ordered  by  General  Hill  to 
support  me.  About  a  mile  of  open  ground  was 
to  be  gotten  over,  most  of  which  was  swept  by 
three  or  four  batteries;  but  the  brigade,  in 
the  original  order,  gallantly  moved  forward, 
though  their  ranks  were  momentarily  thinned  by 
the  most  destructive  cannonading  I  have  yet 
known.  Our  only  safety  from  this  fire  lay  in 
pushing  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  get- 
ting so  close  to  the  enemy's  infantry  as  to  draw 
the  fire  upon  his  own  troops,  should  it  be  con- 
tinued. He  occupied  a  wooded  hill-side  overlook- 
ing Beaver  Dam  Creek.  Gaining  a  dense  thicket 
on  this  side,  the  stream  only  separating  us,  both 
sides  opened  with  the  musket,  and  continued  it 
until  nine  o'clock  at  night.  My  brigade  remained 
upon  the  ground  resting  on  their  arms  all  night. 
A  desultory  fire  was  maintained  for  some  time 
next  morning,  but  without  much  effect  on  either 
side.  In  this,  our  first  day's  combat,  and  first  in 
the  lives  of  many  of  the  brigade,  all  behaved 
well.  My  advance  in  line  of  battle  was  steady 
and  continuous,  and  being  throughout  in  full  view 
of  the  enemy,  must  have  given  him  no  mean  idea 
of  the  gallantry  of  troops  who  would  press  for- 
ward so  steadily  in  the  face  of  such  a  fire.  Many 
a  gallant  fellow  here  fell,  the  officers  leading  and 
encouraging  the  men.  Colonel  W.  E.  Starke, 
Sixtieth  Virginia,  received  a  painful  wound  in  the 
hand.  I  suppose  it  was  about  two  o'clock  on  the 
twenty-seventh,  when  my  brigade  was  ordered  to 
support  that  of  Brigadier-General  J.  R.  Ander- 
son, in  an  attack  upon  what  proved  to  be  the 
enemy's  centre,  at  Gaines's  Mill.  Forming  line 
of  battle  in  a  wood  to  the  right  of  the  road,  both 
brigades  moved  forward,  (mine  in  second  line,) 
and  debouched  into  an  open  field  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  enemy's  line.  Giving  the 
command  to  charge,  we  rushed  forward  and 
opened  fire  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  en- 
emy, which  was  continued  until  forced,  by  an 
overpowering  fire  from  greatly  superior  numbers, 
to  fall  back  for  support,  which  was  received.  I 
again  formed  and  moved  forward  to  the  attack, 
General  Archer's  brigade  forming  on  my  right. 
Both  brigades  gallantly  responded  to  the  call, 
and  rushed  forward,  and  gaining  the  crest  of  the 
hill,  were  again  stopped  by  an  infantry  fire  that 
nothing  could  live  under.  The  men,  however, 
did  not  retire,  but  falling  on  their  faces,  main- 
tained, until  support  came  up,  a  brisk  and  de- 
structive fire  upon  the  enemy.  As  events  after- 
wards proved,  the  enemy  were  in  heavy  force  at 
this  point,  were  admirably  sheltered  behind  tem- 
porary obstacles,  such  as  abatis,  &c,  and  were 
safe  from  expulsion  by  any  less  force  than  that 
which  came  to  my  assistance  late  in  the  evening. 
In  this  affair,  from  the  long  and  determined  char- 
acter of  the  contest,  my  loss  was  heavy,  Lieuten- 


ant-Colonel H.  H.  Walker,  Fortieth  Virginia,  a 
most  gallant  and  meritorious  officer,  being  twice 
wounded.  It  was  late  in  the  evening  of  the 
thirtieth  when  I  was  notified  to  move  upon  the 
field  of  battle  as  soon  as  possible.  Putting  the 
column  in  motion  at  the  double-quick,  we  were 
soon  upon  the  theatre  of  action.  Forming  in 
line  of  battle,  the  Fifty-fifth  and  Sixtieth  Virginia 
on  the  right  of  the  road,  and  the  Forty-seventh  and 
Second  Virginia  battalion  on  the  left,  the  com- 
mand was  given  to  cheer  heartily  and  charge. 
About  three  hundred  yards  directly  in  our  front 
were  two  of  the  enemy's  batteries,  posted  in  an 
open  field,  and  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  road 
we  were  advancing  on.  I  had  heard  that  these 
batteries  had  been  several  times  during  the  day 
taken  and  retaken,  a  constant  struggle  being 
maintained  for  their  possession.  At  this  time 
they  were  held  by  the  enemy,  but  the  horses  be- 
ing killed  or  wounded,  he  was  unable  to  remove 
the  guns.  The  whole  line  now  rushed  forward 
under  heavy  fire,  beat  the  enemy  back  from  the 
guns  into  the  woods  beyond,  and  pushing  him 
on  the  right  of  the  road  back  half  a  mile. 
The  two  regiments  on  this  side  the  road,  the 
Fifty-fifth  and  Sixtieth  Virginia,  were  at  this 
time  in  the  enemy's  rear,  having  penetrated 
through  his  centre  in  the  eagerness  of  pursuit, 
but  were  withdrawn  before  he  could  profit  by  the 
circumstance.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Christian  was 
wounded,  and  Major  Burke  was  killed,  both  of 
the  Fifty-fifth  Virginia.  Colonels  Mallory  and 
Starke  behaved  very  handsomely  here.  The 
charge  wras  impetuously  made,  and  was  an  in- 
stance where  bayonets  were  really  crossed,  several 
of  the  enemy  being  killed  with  that  weapon,  and 
several  of  the  Sixtieth  now  being  in  hospital, 
bearing  bayonet  wounds  upon  their  persons.  It 
is  proper  to  state  that  the  Fortieth  Virginia, 
Colonel  Brockenbrough,  forming  my  extreme  left, 
became  detached  on  account  of  the  inequalities 
of  the  ground,  and  was  not  under  my  eye.  The 
Colonel  reports,  however,  meeting  with  an  over- 
whelming force  and  his  heavy  loss.  My  brigade 
held  that  part  of  the  battle-field  until  relieved 
late  at  night  by  some  fresh  troops,  I  having  in  the 
mean  while  sent  to  the  rear  for  horses,  and  re- 
moved all  the  captured  guns  and  equipments  to 
a  place  of  safety.  I  omitted  to  mention  that  the 
Forty-seventh  Virginia,  Colonel  Mayo,  after  get- 
ting possession  of  the  guns  on  the  left  of  the 
road,  manned  two  of  them  and  used  them  against 
the  enemy.  This  regiment  also  captured  Ma- 
jor-General McCall,  commanding  the  Federal 
forces  on  the  field.  I  desire  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  General  commanding  to  the  conspicuous 
gallantry  of  Captain  R.  C.  Collins,  Engineer 
corps.  He  joined  me  as  a  volunteer  aid,  just  as 
we  were  going  into  action,  and  by  voice  and  ac- 
tion led  and  cheered  the  men  through  all  the  fight  * 
with  unsurpassed  spirit.  The  conduct  of  Captain 
Pegram's  battery  in  the  engagements  excited  my 
admiration.  Always  eager,  always  alert,  Captain 
Pegram  was  in  every  action  where  opportunity 
offered,  and  always  doing  his  duty,  as  the  loss 
of  every  officer,  killed  or  wounded,  and  sixty, 
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out  of  about  eighty  men,  sadly  attests.  I  trust 
that  the  merits  of  this  officer  will  not  go  unre- 
warded by  the  Department.  The  several  field 
officers  of  the  brigade  bore  themselves,  with  but 
one  exception,  reported  elsewhere,  as  became  ac- 
complished and  gallant  officers.  The  particular 
conduct  of  subordinates  is  detailed  in  the  reports 
herewith  forwarded.  My  thanks  are  due  to  my 
personal  staff,  Captain  G.  F.  Harrison,  Assistant 
Adjutant-General,  and  Aids,  Lieutenants  W.  It. 
Mason  and  II.  Robb,  for  zeal  and  intelligence 
throughout  the  week.  The  entire  loss  of  my 
brigade  was  six  hundred  and  three  killed  and 
wounded,  and  eight  made  prisoners.  This  was 
about  half  my  force  at  any  time  engaged,  for  I  am 
pained  to  state  that  my  brigade  was  like  all  others 
that  I  met  with ;  some  officers  and  men  either  desert- 
ing the  field  entirely,  or  seeking  safety  by  skulking 
behind  trees,  or  halting  outside  the  avenue  of  fire. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  F.  Field, 

Brigadier-General  commanding. 

REPORT  OF  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  PENDER. 

Richmond,  Va.,  July  16, 1862. 
General  :   I  have  the  honor  to  report  that, 
as  a  part  of  the  light  division  of  the  army,  I  left 
my  camp  near  Friend's  house,  on  the   Chicka- 
hominy,  Wednesday  afternoon,  June  25th,  1862, 
with  my  brigade,  and  marched  to  a  point  near  the 
crossing  of  the  Chickahominy,   on  the   Meadow 
Bridge  road,  where  I  joined  the  division.     Upon 
resuming  the   march  next  day,  my  brigade  was 
placed  fifth  in  order,  so  that  after  crossing,  late  in 
the  afternoon,  I  was  ordered  to  cross  the  field 
direct  for  Mechanicsville,  to  meet  the  brigades  in 
front  that  were  making  the  march  by  the  road. 
Soon  after  leaving  the  Meadow  Bridge  road,  one 
or  two  pieces  of  artillery  opened  upon  us  from  a 
wood  directly  above  Mechanicsville.     I  at  once 
deployed  into  line  of  battle,  bringing  up  one  sec- 
tion of  Andrews's  battery ;  my  line  was  then  ad- 
vanced, and  the  enemy's  artillery  soon  withdrew. 
Here,  owing  to  my  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
road,  and  partial  misleading  of  the  guide,  my  left 
regiment  went   too   far  to    the   left,  and  conse- 
quently did  not  join  the  brigade   until  late   at 
night,  for  while  it  was  coming  up,   after  being 
sent  for,  it  was  ordered  by  some  one  to  support 
another  brigade ;  and  I  would  here  mention,  it 
was  reported  to  me  as  behaving  well  under  a  very 
murderous   fire,   to  which  it  was  soon   exposed, 
losing  about  two  hundred  men.     This  was  the 
Sixteenth  North  Carolina,  commanded  by  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel McElroy.      Upon  reaching   Me- 
chanicsville, I  was  ordered   by  you  to  support 
General  Field.     I  at  once  made  my  disposition  to 
do  so,  but  soon  found  that  by  taking  the  direc- 
tion General  Field  was  going,  left  his  right  much 
exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery,  which  was 
playing  at  the  same  time  on  Pegram's  battery 
with  great  effect.     This  artillery  was  obliquely  to 
the  right  and  lower  down  Beaver  Dam  Creek, 
than  I  saw  any  troops  going.     I  at  once  changed 
the  direction  of  two  of  my  regiments,  so  as  to 


bring  them  to  the  right  of  this  artillery,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  within  one  hundred  and  fifty 
or  two  hundred  yards  of  it  before  we  were  opened 
upon ;  but  when  they  did  open  upon  us,  it  was 
destructive,  and  the  obstacles  so  .great  in  front  of 
the  creek  and  mill-dam,  that  after  the  Thirty- 
eighth  North  Carolina  had  reached  these  obstacles, 
and  within  less  than  one  hundred  yards  of  the 
enemy's  rifle  pits,  they  had  to  fall  back.  This 
regiment  here  advanced  boldly  and  maintained  its 
ground  well.  The  Thirty-fourth  North  Carolina, 
the  other  regiment  that  had  been  led  by  me  to  the 
right,  had  made  too  much  of  a  detour,  and  did 
not  come  up  until  the  Thirty-eighth  was  repulsed. 
After  bringing  it  up,  I  sent  it  still  farther  to  the 
right,  to  make  as  much  diversion  as  possible  in 
that  direction.  General  Ripley  came  up  at  this 
time,  with  his  brigade  advancing  over  part  of  the 
same  ground  which  had  been  passed  by  the 
Thirty-eighth  North  Carolina  directly  in  front  of 
the  mill.  The  Thirty-fourth  North  Carolina  ad- 
vanced to  the  creek,  and  there  maintained  its  po- 
sition until  after  dark,  when  I  had  it  withdrawn, 
so  that  with  this  and  General  Ripley,  with  part 
of  his  brigade,  we  held  the  extreme  right  of  our 
position  until  about  daylight  next  morning,  when 
I  was  relieved.  General  Ripley  had  been  relieved 
before.  Other  brigades  came  up  during  the  night. 
The  Twenty-second  North  Carolina,  which  had 
followed  to  support  General  Field,  when  getting 
to  the  creek  near  him,  came  suddenly  upon  a 
regiment  of  the  enemy,  just  across  the  run,  and 
after  some  little  parley,  opened  fire,  driving  the 
enemy  quickly  away,  but  found  it  impossible  to 
cross.  The  loss  of  this  regiment  here  was  also 
very  heavy ;  amongst  others,  its  brave  Colonel, 
Conner,  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  leg.  I 
should  state,  while  relating  the  incidents  of  this 
day's  fight,  that  Colonel  Hoke,  Thirty-eighth 
North  Carolina,  was  also  wounded,  and  had  to 
leave  the  field.  The  Adjutant  of  the  Thirty-eighth 
was  wounded  also,  but  nobly  maintained  his  po- 
sition until  after  dark. 

At  daylight,  on  Friday  morning,  I  had  changed 
my  position,  in  obedience  to  your  orders,  bring- 
ing my  brigade  strictly  in  front  of  the  mill,  on 
Beaver  Dam  Creek.  About  this  time,  the  enemy 
seemed  to  make  a  faint  attack  upon  the  troops 
on  my  right,  when  those  brigades  moved  forward, 
and  I  moved  mine  forward  also,  until  they  had 
gained  the  creek,  getting  in  the  bed  of  it.  Here 
our  line  was  halted  until  a  general  concert  of 
action  could  be  had,  by  which  their  attention 
might  be  diverted  to  the  extreme  right  from  those 
in  the  immediate  front.  At  this  time,  I  brought 
up  a  section  from  each  of  three  batteries  I  found 
in  the  plain  in  the  rear.  One  of  these  was  from 
the  Donelson  artillery,  under  Lieutenant  Moran, 
who  shelled  them  with  spirit  and  effect,  his  men 
being  exposed  to  a  galling  fire  from  the  enemy's 
sharpshooters,  not  two  hundred  yards  off,  in  the 
rifle  pits.  The  section  of  Andrews's  battery 
(Maryland)  was  under  Lieutenant  Dimint,  who 
also  did  fine  service.  Captain  Andrews,  as  usual, 
was  present,  chafing  for  a  fight.  I  do  not  know 
to  whose  battery  the  other  section  belonged.  We 
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moved  forward  soon  after  crossing  the  run  and 
mill-race,  with  great  difficulty.  The  Thirty-fourth 
North  Carolina,  Colonel  Riddick,  was  the  first  to 
'gain  the  enemy's  works,  but  they  had  a  few  mo- 
ments before  left  under  cover  of  their  rifle  pits. 
I  should  here  mention  that  a  part  of  Andrews's 
battery  was  engaged  with  the  enemy  before,  as- 
sisting Pegram's  battery.  After  crossing  the 
creek,  we  marched  down  the  Chickahominy,  not 
meeting  the  enemy  until  we  reached  Gaines's 
Mill,  who  opposed  the  right  brigades  of  the 
division.  I  here  brought  up  two  sections  of  An- 
drews's battery,  under  Lieutenants  Dimint  and 
Dabney,  who  shelled  the  enemy  with  considera- 
ble effect.  We  again  moved  forward,  crossing  at 
Gaines's  Mill.  Soon  I  was  ordered  by  you  to 
pass  to  the  right  and  throw  out  skirmishers,  and, 
if  possible,  to  surround  the  enemy  who  were  lower 
down  the  stream. 

We  drove  them  off;  but  they  retire^  upon  their 
main  body.  Here,  again,  a  portion  of  Andrews's 
battery  was  brought  into  play,  with  the  desire  to 
draw  fire  from  the  enemy's  artillery,  and  to  show 
us  its  locality,  but  failed  to  do  so.  Through  the 
misconception  of  an  order,  by  Colonel  Riddick, 
his  regiment  had  not  come  up,  and  I  found  my- 
self weak,  and  asked  for  support.  General 
Archer  was  sent  forward,  and  I  was  ordered  to 
support  General  Branch,  farther  up  the  road.  I 
found  Colonel  Riddick  at  the  forks  of  the  Toad, 
near  Cold  Harbor,  and  my  brigade  was  at  once  or- 
dered into  action.  I  formed  into  line  of  battle, 
and  moved  into  the  wood  on  right  of  the  right 
hand  road,  find  only  the  enemy  and  a  fragment 
of  one  of  our  regiments.  We  were  soon  hotly 
engaged,  and  drove  the  enemy  slowly  before  us 
for  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  My  bri- 
gade had  started  in  weak,  and  suffered  heavily 
here  ;  and,  seeing  fresh  regiments  of  the  enemy 
coming  up  constantly,  I  sent  my  Aid,  Lieutenant 
Young,  to  ask  for  support.  Two  of  my  regiments, 
Tenth  and  Twenty-second  North  Carolina,  had 
gained  the  crest  of  the  open  ground,  getting  into 
the  enemy's  camp,  but  finding  themselves  flanked, 
fell  back,  which  caused  those  on  the  left,  who 
were  not  so  far  advanced,  to  fall  back  also. 
About  this  time  Colonel  C.  C.  Lee,  Thirty-eighth 
North  Carolina,  who  had  been  sent  to  our  support, 
came  up.  My  men  were  rallied,  and  pushed  for- 
ward again,  but  did  not  advance  far  before  they  fell 
back  ;  and  I  think  I  do  but  justice  to  my  men  to 
say  that  they  did  not  commence  it.  The  enemy 
were  continually  bringing  up  fresh  troops,  and 
succeeded  in  driving  us  from  the  road.  My  men 
here  fought  nobly,  and  maintained  their  ground 
with  great  stubbornness.  The  left  was  subject  to 
an  enfilading  fire  from  musket  and  cannon. 

It  was  now  nearly  night ;  and  here  ended  the 
part  taken  by  my  brigade,  except  so  far  as  Lieu- 
tenant Young,  my  Aid,  was  concerned,  for  he,  not 
being  satisfied  with  fighting  as  long  as  his  Gen- 
eral, went  back,  and  remained  principally  with 
General  Ewell  until  the  battle  was  closed.  I 
would  here  state  that  Lieutenant  Young  acted, 
both  on  this  day  and  the  day  previous,  with  the 
most  heroic  bravery  and  coolness.     Words  fail 
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me  in  expressing  my  admiration  of  his  conduct 
through  the  whole  of  the  Chickahominy  battles. 
I  here  lost  Colonel  Green,  my  volunteer  Aid, 
which  was  irreparable  :  he  was  an  accomplished 
officer,  and  won  the  highest  praise  for  his  noble 
conduct.  He  was  a  noble  man  lost  on  that  glo- 
rious day.  Lieutenant  Hinsdale,  my  Acting  As- 
sistant Adjutant-General,  was  also  of  great  ser- 
vice, and  deserves  the  highest  praise. 

Before  going  farther,  I  must  particularize  a  lit- 
tle. Lieutenant-Colonel  McElroy,  commanding 
Fifteenth,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gray  and  Major 
Cole,  Twenty-second,  acted  with  great  courage 
and  judgment,  leading  their  regiments  forward 
promptly  and  with  determination,  not  halting  for 
a  moment  until  they  found  the  enemy  in  their 
rear.  Colonel  Riddick  was  here  wounded,  leav- 
ing his  regiment  without  a  field  officer.  Up  to  this 
time  I  had  lost  my  volunteer  Aid  killed,  my  three 
Colonels  wounded,  also  three  Adjutants  wounded, 
and  Lieutenant  Young  slightly  wounded  on  the 
side  of  the  head.  The  Thirty-fourth,  Colonel 
Riddick,  lost  in  this  short  fight  between  twenty 
and  thirty  in  killed. 

Sunday,  we  crossed  the  Chickahominy,  march- 
ing down  the  south  side  of  the  river.  Meeting 
the  enemy  again  on  Monday  morning,  my  bri- 
gade, after  being  in  direct  range  of  the  enemy's 
shell  for  some  time,  was  ordered  forward,  and 
went  in  rear  of  Kershaw's  brigade ;  at  least  his 
men  were  coming  out  from  my  front  as  we  went 
in.  Reaching  the  farther  side  of  the  field  on  the 
right,  at  the  junction  of  the  Long  Bridge  and 
Darbytown  roads,  we  came  in  contact  with  the 
enemy  once  more.  Here,  just  as  my  brigade  was 
getting  under  fire,  a  regiment  of  the  enemy  came 
down  at  double-quick  in  our  front,  passing  from 
right  to  left,  apparently  not  seeing  us,  when,  in 
our  front,  about  seventy-five  yards  off,  our  men 
fired  a  volley  into  them  and  scattered  them  in 
every  direction.  In  our  front  was  a  fine  battery 
of  rifle  pieces  that  had  been  abandoned,  but  they 
were  apparently  trying  to  regain  it,  as  we  had 
quite  a  skirmish  near  it.  They  continued  to  make 
efforts  here  to  flank  us.  They  had  quite  a  force 
upon  my  right,  which  was  several  times  pushed 
forward.  General  Field,  I  have  since  learned, 
was  a  long  way  in  front ;  but  the  enemy  were  in 
considerable  force  between  us,  if  I  am  to  judge 
from  the  stand  they  made. 

At  this  position  I  left  a  few  men  to  hold  the 
flank,  and  pushed  forward  the  rest  well  into  the 
woods,  and,  but  for  the  untimely  failure  of  am- 
munition, would  have  captured  many  prisoners  ; 
they  were  in  considerable  disorder,  but  were  still 
too  strong  to  be  attacked  with  what  few  men  I 
had,  most  of  whom  were  without  ammunition. 
We  here  soon  forced  a  battery,  which  had  opened 
upon  our  right,  to  limber  up  and  leave  ;  they  evi- 
dently, from  what  I  saw  and  from  what  I  heard 
from  prisoners,  had  a  strong  force  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  these  batteries.  Dark  coming 
on,  I  withdrew  my  men  to  the  edge  of  the  woods, 
holding  our  ground  and  the  batteries  taken.  I 
had  but  a  handful  of  men,  but  succeeded  in  get- 
ting two  other  regiments  I  found  near  by  General 
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Field's  brigade,  which  he  had  withdrawn,  posting 
them  so  as  to  form  the  front,  while  I  held  the 
right  flank.  I  subsequently  led  forward  one  of 
these  regiments,  and  ordered  it  to  move  in  such  a 
direction  as  to  flank  a  force  which  seemed  to  be 
hotly  engaging  a  part  of  our  troops  on  the  left 
of  the  road.  After  making  these  arrangements, 
I  found  that  General  Archer  was  on  my  right 
flank.  This  ended  the  fighting  of  my  brigade  in 
the  late  operations  before  Richmond ;  for,  although 
ordered  into  action  next  evening,  we  did  not 
get  in,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  the 
thickness  of  the  wood,  and  my  ignorance  of  the 
relative  position  of  our  forces. 

My  Aid,  Lieutenant  Young,  had  two  horses 
shot  under  him  in  this  engagement,  and  then  took 
the  colors  of  one  of  the  regiments,  leading  it 
promptly  and  well  to  the  front.  Lieutenant-Col- 
onels McElroy  and  Ray,  the  latter  assisted  by 
Major  Cole,  displayed  their  usual  boldness  in 
leading  their  regiments  to  the  front.  The  Thirty- 
eighth  North  Carolina  here,  as  on  Thursday,  be- 
haved well.  I  would  mention  that  the  Thirty- 
fourth  North  Carolina,  on  Friday,  behaved  with 
great  credit  under  a  heavy  and  murderous  cross- 
fire ;  and  here  let  me  mention  that  Lieutenant 
Shotwell,  Thirty-fourth  North  Carolina,  cannot 
be  spoken  of  too  highly  for  his  gallant  conduct ; 
for  he  was  not  satisfied  to  take  the  colors,  but 
seized  the  color-bearer  and  rushed  him  to  the 
front,  thus  encouraging  the  enemy  to  move  for- 
ward at  a  very  critical  moment. 

There  are  numerous  instances  of  noble  con- 
duct by  numbers  of  my  command,  but  space 
would  fail  to  mention  all,  and  I  will  leave  the  re- 
sult of  their  efforts  to  show  how  most  of  them 
did.  I  am  forced  to  say  that  we  had  many  cases  of 
shameful  and  disgraceful  desertions  of  their  colors. 

Here  I  would  mention  the  loss,  on  Thursday, 
of  a  most  competent  and  gallant  officer,  Major 
Bronaugh,  of  the  Second  Arkansas  battalion ; 
with  his  death  ceased  the  battalion,  so  far  as  was 
concerned  its  usefulness  on  the  field. 

My  total  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  about 
eight  hundred.  The  brigade  left  camp  on  the 
evening  of  the  twenty-fifth,  with  between  twenty- 
three  and  twenty-four  hundred,  including  An- 
drews's battery,  thus  showing  a  loss  of  over  one 
third  of  my  entire  command. 

Andrews's  battery  behaved,  on  all  occasions, 
with  conspicuous  coolness  and  bravery ;  their  loss 
was,  however,  slight.  The  service  has  lost  for 
a  time,  if  not  permanently,  an  invaluable  and 
accomplished  officer  in  Colonel  Conner,  Twenty- 
second  North  Carolina.  Colonels  Hoke  and  Rid- 
dick,  the  former  wounded  on  Thursday,  the 
latter  on  Friday,  were  great  losses  to  me.  In 
conclusion,  I  would  mention  Mr.  Goldman,  an 
independent  with  the  Thirty-eighth  North  Caro- 
lina, who  acted  with  the  most  conspicuous  bravery 
and  courage,  also  great  capacity.  He  should  be 
rewarded. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  D.  Pender, 

Brigadier-General  Sixth  Brigade,  Light  Division. 


REPORT  OF  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  ARCHER. 

Headquarters  Fifth  Brigade,  Light  Division,  ) 

July  10,  1862.     | 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  on 
the  evening  of  the  twenty-sixth  of  June,  by  di- 
rection of  Major-General  A.  P.  Hill,  I  marched 
my  brigade,  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  strong,  into  Mechanicsville,  and 
thence  up  the  Mechanicsville  turnpike,  in  line 
of  battle,  the  left  guided  by  the  line  of  the 
turnpike  —  the  Nineteenth  Georgia,  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Johnson,  on  the  left ;  the  First 
Tennessee,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Shackleford,  on 
the  right ;  the  Fifth  Alabama  battalion,  Captain 
Vandegraff,  and  the  Seventh  Tennessee,  Colonel 
Goodner,  supporting.  The  Fourteenth  Tennes- 
see, Colonel  Forbes,  was  separated  from  me  dur- 
ing the  movement,  becoming  involved  with  Gen- 
eral Field's  brigade,  and  did  not  join  me  until 
night.  The  brigade  moved  on  steadily  to  the 
Beaver  Dam  Creek,  under  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery 
and  rifles  from  the  batteries  and  strongly  in- 
trenched position  of  the  enemy  on  the  opposite 
bank.  Night  closed  in  before  a  crossing  could 
be  effected.  We  remained  during  the  night  in 
possession  of  the  ground  we  had  gained,  and  the 
next  morning  the  enemy  abandoned  their  works. 
My  loss  in  this  action  was  forty-three  killed  and 
one  hundred  and  seventy-one  wounded.  Among 
the  former  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  Johnson,  com- 
manding Nineteenth  Georgia,  who  fell  gallantly 
cheering  his  men  in  battle  ;  and  among  the  latter 
was  the  gallant  and  efficient  Captain  Vandegraff. 

On  the  twenty-seventh,  at  Cold  Harbor,  my 
brigade,  reduced  to  less  than  one  thousand  men, 
advanced,  alone  and  unsupported,  across  an  open 
field,  to  attack  the  enemy,  strongly  posted  and 
protected  in  the  wood  beyond  by  works  which,  a 
short  time  afterward,  required  seven  brigades  to 
carry.  The  troops  under  my  command,  except 
the  Nineteenth  Georgia,  which  was  held  in  re- 
serve, advanced  at  a  double-quick  to  within  twen- 
ty steps  of  the  breastworks,  when  they  fell  back 
before  the  irresistible  fire  of  artillery  and  rifles. 
The  obvious  impossibility  of  carrying  the  posi- 
tion without  support  prevented  me  from  attempt- 
ing to  check  the  retreat.  Had  they  not  fallen 
back,  I  would  myself  have  ordered  it.  A  half 
hour  later  my  brigade,  constituting  the  right  of 
the  light  division,  again  moved  forward  to  the  at- 
tack of  the  same  position,  and  entered  it  in  the 
front  line  of  attack.  Beyond  this  point  my  bri- 
gade, worn  out,  exhausted,  and  intermingled  with 
the  regiments  and  brigades  of  the  supporting 
line,  did  not  advance  as  an  organized  body. 
With  a  few  of  my  command,  however,  (mostly 
Georgians,  who,  not  having  been  engaged  in  the 
first  charge,  were  fresher  than  the  rest,)  and  some 
soldiers  of  other  brigades,  I  continued  on  from  a 
quarter  to  half  a  mile  farther,  under  a  heavy  ar- 
tillery fire  from  batteries  which  were  taken  by 
Hood's  brigade.  While  under  the  eminence  on 
which  they  were  posted,  I  was  forming  for  attack 
the  few  men,  not  more  than  one  hundred,  re- 
maining with  me.  I  remained  on  the  field  during 
the  night,  and  the  next  morning  was  spent  in 
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burying  the  dead  and  attending  _  the  wounded. 
My  loss  in  this  action  was  forty-nine  killed  and 
two  hundred  and  seventy-one  wounded,  making 
the  total  loss  in  the  two  battles  five  hundred  and 
forty-two,  besides  Corporal  Trezevant,  of  ^  the 
Hampton  Legion,  in  command  of  my  couriers, 
killed,  and  James  L.  Crittenden,  volunteer  Aid, 
wounded.  All  the  field  officers  of  the  Nineteenth 
Georgia,  First  and  Seventh  Tennessee  regiments, 
and  the  two  senior  captains  successively  in  com- 
mand of  the  Fifth  Alabama  battalion,  were  killed 
or  wounded.  I  regret  that  the  short  period  of 
my  service  with  the  brigade,  and  want  of  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  officers  and  soldiers,  ren- 
der it  impossible  for  me  to  name  many  whose 
distinguished  gallantry  I  noticed  on  the  field.  ^  I 
have,  therefore,  to  refer  you  to  the  accompanying 
reports  of  the  regimental  commanders.  I  should 
not,  however,  fail  to  remember  the  intrepidity  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Shackleford,  who  was  killed 
while  most  gallantly  discharging  his  duty,  and  of 
J.  W.  Williams,  Sergeant-Major  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Georgia.  Mr.  George  Lemon,  my  volun- 
teer Aid  and  acting  Adjutant,  and  James  L.  Crit- 
tenden, volunteer  Aid,  rendered  throughout  the 
most  gallant  and  efficient  service,  both  the  regu- 
lar officers  of  my  staff  being  absent,  sick.  The 
couriers  of  the  cavalry  of  Hampton's  Legion,  at- 
tached to  my  staff,  rendered  fearless  and  valuable 
service.  Captain  Carter  Braxton,  with  his  Fred- 
ericksburg battery,  seconded  by  Lieutenant  Ma- 
rye,  rendered  efficient  service  in  both  actions,  and 
displayed  remarkable  skill  and  gallantry. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  B.  Archer, 

Brigadier-General  commanding. 

REPORT    OF    BRIGADIER-GENERAL    BRANCH. 

Headquarters  Fourth  Brigade,  ) 
Light  Division.     \ 

Major  R.  C.  Morgan,  Assistant  Adjutant-  General : 
Major  :  On  Tuesday,  twenty-fourth  of  June,  I 
received  orders  from  General  Lee  to  take  a  posi- 
tion on  the  Chickahominy,  near  Half  Sink,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  and  to  cross  the  river,  and 
take  the  road  to  Mechanicsville,  as  soon  as  I 
should  be  informed  by  General  Jackson  that  he 
had  crossed  the  Central  Railroad.  In  my  writ- 
ten orders  it  was  stated  that  General  Jackson 
would  cross  the  railroad  at  three  o'clock,  Thurs- 
day morning ;  and  allowing  one  hour  for  the 
transmission  of  the  message,  I  was  under  arms, 
and  prepared  to  cross  at  four  o'clock  A.  m.  of 
Thursday.  Not  having  received  any  intelligence 
from  General  Jackson,  and  General  Lee's  written 
orders  to  me  being  explicit,  there  was  no  danger 
of  my  making  a  false  movement ;  but,  after  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  received  from  you  an  or- 
der, in  these  words  :  "  Wait  for  Jackson's  notifi- 
cation before  you  move,  unless  I  send  other 
orders."  Up  to  this  time  my  brigade  was  in  the 
open  fields  near  the  banks  of  the  stream,  and  in 
full  view  of  the  enemy's  pickets  on  the  other 
side.  To  deceive  them  as  to  my  purpose,  I  now 
marched  it  back  half  a  mile,  in  the  direction  of 
my  camp,  at  Brooke  Church,  and  masked  it  in 
the  woods.    At  a  few  minutes  after  ten  o'clock 


a.  M.,  I  received  from  General  Jackson  a  note,  in- 
forming me  that  the  head  of  his  column  was,  at 
the  moment  of  his  writing,  "  crossing  the  Cen- 
tral Railroad."  In  less  than  ten  minutes  my  colunm, 
which  had  been  resting  on  its  arms  for  six  hours, 
was  in  motion,  and  soon  reached  the  north  bank 
of  the  Chickahominy.  Placing  the  Seventh  North 
Carolina  regiment  "(Colonel  R.  P.  Campbell)  at 
the  head  of  the  column,  with  a  section  of  Captain 
Marmaduke  Johnson's  battery,  and  throwing  for- 
ward the  picked  companies  of  that  regiment,  un- 
der command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Haywood, 
as  skirmishers,  I  turned  sharply  to  the  right,  and 
directed  my  course  down  the  river.  The  enemy's 
pickets  retired  before  us,  and  offered  no  resist- 
ance until  we  approached  Atlee's  Station,  on  the 
Central  Railroad.  At  that  place  a  stand  was 
made,  but  they  were  forced  to  flee  precipitately, 
leaving  behind  a  cavalry  guidon,  which  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Seventh  regiment,  and  much 
personal  baggage.  Thence  onward  they  resisted 
our  advance  at  every  favorable  point,  but  with 
no  other  effect  than  to  retard,  without  checking, 
my  march.  Near  Crenshaw's,  the  road  on  which 
the  column  commanded  by  Major-General  Ewell 
was  advancing,  and  that  on  which  I  was  advan- 
cing, approach  within  one  fourth  of  a  mile  of  each 
other.  The  heads  of  our  columns  reached  this 
point  simultaneously  ;  and,  after  a  short  personal 
interview  between  General  Ewell  and  myself,  we 
proceeded  on  our  respective  routes.  After  dis- 
lodging the  enemy  from  several  ambuscades, 
with  only  a  small  loss  to  my  command,  I  reached 
the  Meadow  Bridge  road,  where  I  learned  from 
stragglers  that  Major-General  Hill  had  crossed 
the  Chickahominy,  without  opposition,  with  the 
remainder  of  the  division,  and  gone  on  toward 
Mechanicsville,  then  distant  about  one  and  a 
half  miles.  A  courier  from  the  General  soon  as- 
sured me  of  the  correctness  of  the  information, 
and,  drawing  in  my  skirmishers,  I  made  all  haste 
to  join  him  at  Mechanicsville.  My  brigade 
reached  the  field  about  an  hour  before  sunset, 
and  halting  it,  I  rode  forward  over  the  field,  to 
report  to  the  General  for  orders.  I  did  not  find 
him  ;  but  simultaneously  with  my  return  he  rode  * 
up,  and  after  a  short  time  ordered  me  to  proceed, 
with  a  guide,  to  the  part  of  the  field  occupied  by 
the  remainder  of  his  division.  Marching  my  bri- 
gade over  a  broad  extent  of  cleared  ground, 
swept  by  the  artillery  of  the  enemy,  I  reached  the 
designated  point  at  dusk,  and  having  no  time, 
nor  sufficient  light,  to  reconnoitre  the  ground, 
I  placed  my  command  in  a  field,  to  support  a 
battery  on  my  left,  which  seemed  to  be  doing 
good  service,  and  to  be  much  exposed.  There 
we  slept  in  line  of  battle. 

Early  Friday  morning,  the  enemy  opened  a 
heavy  fire  of  artillery,  and  long-range  musketry, 
on  my  line,  from  their  redoubts  and  rifle  pits  ;  but 
as  they  attempted  no  advance,  my  men  were  or- 
dered to  lie  upon  the  ground,  and  the  injury  in- 
flicted was  small.  About  eight  o'clock,  by  order 
of  General  Lee,  I  occupied  a  piece  of  ground  in 
front  of  Brigadier-General  Archer,  but  finding 
myself  strong  enough  to  hold  both,  did  not  aban- 
don my  former  position.     About  nine  o'clock,  I 
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was  orlered  by  Major-General  Hill,  "  As  soon  as 
you  see  any  movement  on  the  right  or  left,  or 
hear  heavy  musket  firing,  advance  also,  and 
storm  the  creek."  My  brigade  was  immediately 
formed  for  the  assault ;  and  learning  that  Briga- 
dier-General Anderson,  of  Major-General  D.  H. 
Hill's  division,  had  crossed  the  creek  above  the 
enemy's  works,  I  was  in  the  act  of  advancing  to 
storm  the  redoubts  in  front  of  me,  when  I  learned 
that  the  enemy  had  evacuated  them.  Crossing 
the  creek,  and  turning  to  the  right,  through  the 
woods,  I  passed  Nownilly's  Mill,  and  fell  into  the 
road  by  which  the  remainder  of  the  division  was 
pursuing  the  enemy.  On  the  by-road,  passing 
Nownilly's  Mill,  the  evidences  of  a  rout  and  pre- 
cipitate flight  were  most  striking.  On  reaching 
Cold  Harbor,  I  was  ordered  by  you  to  take  posi- 
tion across  the  road,  connecting  with  General 
Gregg  on  the  left,  and  General  Anderson  on  the 
right.  Before  reaching  the  point  designated  by 
you,  I  encountered  the  enemy  in  great  force. 
Colonel  Campbell  (Seventh  regiment)  promptly 
engaged  them,  and  whilst  I  was  placing  the  re- 
mainder of  the  brigade  in  position,  I  received 
from  Major-General  Hill  an  order  to  move  two 
regiments  into  action  by  their  left  flank,  and  to 
hold  the  other  three  in  reserve.  In  compliance 
with  the  order,  the  Seventh  and  Twenty-eighth 
North  Carolina  were  ordered  to  take  position  on 
the  left  of  the  road,  whilst  the  Thirty-seventh, 
Thirty-third,  and  Eighteenth  North  Carolina  were 
held  in  reserve,  in  a. ravine  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  in  their  rear.  Receiving  no  fur- 
ther orders  from  you  in  regard  to  the  reserve, 
and  finding  the  pressure  greater  than  my  two 
regiments  could  sustain,  the  remaining  three  regi- 
ments were  placed  in  action  on  the  right  of  the 
road.  My  brigade  held  its  ground  with  heroic 
tenacity,  but  must  have  been  driven  back,  by 
overwhelming  forces,  but  for  the  timely  arrival  of 
reinforcements.  The  Seventh  regiment,  having 
been  the  first  engaged,  and  having  remained  con- 
tinuously under  heavy  fire,  suffered  most  severely 
in  officers  and  men.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Reuben 
P.  Campbell,  who  might  be  justly  classed  among 
"  the  bravest  of  the  brave,"  fell  whilst  bearing  in 
his  hand  the  colors  of  his  regiment.  Brave  and 
honorable  as  a  man,  and  skilful  as  an  officer,  his 
loss  to  the  brigade  was  irreparable.  The  enemy 
having  been  driven  from  the  field,  my  brigade 
bivouacked  near  it.  During  the  march  of  Sun- 
day and  Monday  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  noth- 
ing noteworthy  occurred  until  Monday  afternoon 
about  two  o'clock,  when  I  was  ordered  by  Major- 
General  Hill  to  mask  my  brigade  in  a  wood  to 
the  right  of  the  road.  I  remained  but  a  few 
minutes  in  that  position,  when  the  shells  of  the 
enemy's  artillery  commenced  to  fall  near  us,  and 
I  was  ordered  to  proceed  and  attack.  Having 
no  guide  and  no  knowledge  of  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion, I  took  the  direction  whence  came  the  shells, 
which  carried  me  to  the  right  of  the  road. 

Forming  my  line  of  battle  in  a  cleared  field, 
and  advancing,  we  soon  encountered  the  enemy, 
and  drove  them  for  nearly  a  mile.  This  was  done 
under  the  fire  of  two  batteries  —  one  of  which  we 
silenced,  and  the  other  of  which  enfiladed  the  left 


of  my  line.  After  proceeding  about  this  distance, 
the  enemy's  force  rapidly  accumulated  as  they  fell 
back,  and  finding  that  the  enemy  extended  much 
beyond  my  right  flank,  no  further  advance  was 
attempted.  At  dark  I  placed  my  brigade  in  biv- 
ouac on  the  edge  of  the  battle-field,  and  having 
reported  to  Major-General  Hill  through  a  mem- 
ber of  my  staff,  was  ordered  to  remain  there  un- 
til daylight,  and  then  return  to  the  point  from 
which  I  had  started  into  battle  the  previous  after- 
noon. In  this  engagement  I  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  Colonel  Charles  C.  Lee,  of  the  Thirty-sev- 
enth regiment.  A  thoroughly  educated  soldier 
and  an  exemplary  gentleman,  whose  whole  life 
had  been  devoted  to  the  profession  of  arms,  the 
service  lost  in  him  one  of  its  most  promising  offi- 
cers. 

During  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday  I  received 
marching  orders,  and  after  proceeding  a  short 
distance  dowji  the  road  on  which  we  had  previ- 
ously been  moving,  was  ordered  to  return  to 
camp.  I  was  returning,  when  a  heavy  fire  of  ar- 
tillery and  small  arms  on  the  left  showed  that  an 
attack  had  been  made  on  Malvern  Hill,  and  it 
was  clear  that  our  forces  were  being  driven  back. 
Orders  were  given  to  me  to  move  in  quickly  to  the 
support  of  our  forces  engaged,  and  I  did  so  at  a 
double-quick  across  the  fields.  On  arriving  near 
the  field  of  battle,  a  staff  officer  of  some  of  the 
commands  engaged  volunteered  to  direct  me 
to  the  position  in  which  I  could  render  most 
service.  Under  his  directions  I  had  posted  two 
of  my  regiments,  and  was  in  the  act  of  posting 
the  remainder,  when  I  ascertained  that  I  had 
been  misled.  Taking  the  troops  I  still  had  pres- 
ent with  me,  I  proceeded  toward  the  left  and 
reached  a  position  near  to  the  enemy's  batteries, 
but  still  too  far  for  my  short  range  guns  and  in 
full  range  of  their  artillery.  Making  my  men  lie 
on  the  ground,  they  remained  in  the  position 
until  the  firing  from  our  side  had  ceased ;  then 
collecting  my  brigade,  I  returned  to  my  camp  of 
the  morning.  Thus  ended  the  actual  fighting  of 
this  memorable  week,  the  enemy  having  during 
the  night  evacuated  Malvern  Hill.  During  the 
whole  of  it,  officers  and  men  alike,  had  been 
without  cooking  utensils  or  their  baggage.  My 
loss  was  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  in  killed  and 
wounded,  and  about  fifty  in  missing.  A  list  of  the 
names  having  been  furnished,  a  more  precise 
statement  in  this  report  is  not  deemed  necessary. 
Colonels  Lane  and  Cowan  and  Lieutenant-Col- 
onels Haywood,  Barbour,  Hoke,  and  Perdie,  all 
of  whom  commanded  their  regiments  during  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  week,  merit  especial  com- 
mendation. There  are  many  officers  whose  good 
conduct  would  cause  me  to  take  pleasure  in  mak- 
ing special  mention  of  them,  but  it  is  necessary 
that  I  confine  myself  to  commanders  of  regi- 
ments, referring,  as  I  do,  to  their  reports  for  the 
names  of  officers  under  them,  who  distinguished 
themselves.  I  take  pleasure  in  recommending  to 
the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Government 
those  thus  mentioned.  My  staff  suffered  in  an 
unusual  degree.  My  Assistant  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, Captain  W.  E.  Cannady,  had  been  with  me 
since  my  appointment  to  the  command  of  a  regi- 
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ment,  and  in  all  situations  had  shown  himself 
true  and  faithful.  After  leaving  Mechanicsville, 
he  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  hospital,  and  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  expedition,  died  of  typhoid 
fever.  My  Aid-de-camp,  W.  A.  Blount,  was  se- 
verely wounded  at  Cold  Harbor,  and  Lieutenant 
F.  T.  Hawks,  Assistant  Engineer,  was  seriously 
injured  on  Tuesday.  My  ordnance  officer,  Lieu- 
tenant James  A.  Bryan,  though  instructed  to 
remain  with  his  train  in  the  rear,  placed  it  in 
charge  of  an  assistant,  and  continued  with  me  on 
the  field  throughout  the  expedition.  My  Quar- 
termaster, Jos.  A.  Engelhard,  did  the  same  as 
soon  as  it  was  possible.  All  the  gentlemen 
named  bore  themselves  with  marked  gallantry 
and  devotion.  Captain  Marmaduke  Johnson's 
battery  was  attached  to  my  brigade  until  so  much 
disabled  in  action  as  to  render  it  necessary  to 
order  it  to  the  rear  for  repairs.  I  have  reason  to 
think  that  it  performed  very  important  service ; 
but  as  it  was  not  under  my  eye,  and  I  have  re- 
ceived no  report  from  the  Captain,  I  am  not  able 
to  report  the  particulars  of  its  action. 

I  beg  leave  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  it  was  a 
week  of  hard  fighting  and  hard  marching  with 
my  brigade,  presenting  few  incidents  to  be  com- 
mitted to  paper.  I  herewith  present  reports  from 
the  commanders  of  my  regiments,  to  which  I  ask 
the  attention  of  the  Major-General  commanding 
the  division. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

L.  O'B.  Branch, 

Brigadier-General. 

COLONEL  WARREN'S  REPORT. 

Camp  Frescatti,  July  24, 1862. 

Major  R.  L.  Dabney,  Assistant  Adjutant -General: 
Major  :  In  accordance  with  an  order  from  gen- 
eral headquarters,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  report  of  the  services  rendered  by  the 
Third  brigade,  army  of  the  Valley,  in  the  several 
engagements  on  the  Chickahominy : 

Thursday,  June  twenty-sixth,  1862,  this  brigade, 
under  command  of  the  late  Colonel  Fulkerson,  of 
the  Thirty-seventh  Virginia  regiment,  bivouacked 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Chickahominy  and  below 
Mechanicsville,  having  marched  that  day  from 
Hughs's  Tavern,  near  Ashland.  Early  Friday 
morning,  it  was  on  the  road,  and  during  the  day 
kept  well  closed  up  on  the  brigade,  which  imme- 
diately preceded  it.  About  five  o'clock  p.  M.,  the 
brigade,  except  Captain  Wooding's  battery,  was 
ordered  forward,  when,  leaving  the  road  on  our 
left,  we  marched  by  the  right  flank  through  a 
wood,  and  crossing  a  branch  to  an  open  field  in 
which  the  first  brigade  was  forming,  passing 
through  this  field  and  another  skirt  of  woods,  we 
entered  a  large  grain  field,  where  we  were  exposed 
to  a  harmless  fire.  Here  the  brigade  was  formed 
in  line  of  battle,  the  Thirty-seventh  Virginia,  com- 
manded by  Major  (now  Colonel)  Williams,  on  the 
right,  the  Eighth  Virginia,  under  my  command,  in 
the  centre,  and  the  Twenty-third  Virginia,  under 
Captain  A.  V.  Scott,  on  the  left.  Soon  after  the 
brigade  was  formed  it  was  ordered  forward,  as  I 
was  then  informed  to  drive  the  enemy  from  his 


works  in  the  woods  on  the  hill  in  front.  The 
brigade  moved  forward  rapidly  with  a  shout,  cross- 
ing the  field  and  up  to  the  enemy's  works  on  the 
hill,  which  we  found  deserted,  except  by  dead  and 
wounded.  We  continued  to  advance  until  we 
came  up  to  Brigadier-General  Hood's  brigade, 
which  being  at  a  halt,  the  Third  was  also  halted, 
and  Colonel  Fulkerson  went  forward  to  examine 
the  position  of  the  enemy,  when  we  received  a 
heavy  fire  from  the  right,  and  the  gallant  Fulker- 
son fell  mortally  wounded.  The  fire  was  returned 
by  another  brigade  on  our  right,  and  the  enemy 
disappeared  under  cover  of  the  darkness.  The 
command  of  the  brigade  now  devolved  on  the 
undersigned,  and,  by  request  of  Brigadier-General 
Hood,  I  relieved  his  brigade,  and  having  deployed 
skirmishers  in  front,  bivouacked  for  the  night, 
the  engagement  being  at  an  end.  The  next  morn- 
ing I  moved  the  brigade  forward,  with  skirmish- 
ers in  front,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  encounter 
a  portion  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  which  fled  pre- 
cipitately at  the  first  fire  of  the  skirmishers.  We 
took  also  a  number  of  prisoners.  Subsequently, 
pursuant  to  orders,  I  reported  to  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Whiting  for  orders,  and  Brigadier-General 
Hampton  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
brigade.  Saturday  and  Sunday,  the  brigade  was 
bivouacked  in  front  of  McGee's  house.  Early 
Monday  morning,  it  crossed  to  the  south  side  of 
the  Chickahominy  with  the  rest  of  the  army  of  the 
Valley,  and  that  evening,  with  the  other  brigade 
of  Brigadier-General  Whiting's  division,  was  or- 
dered to  the  support  of  our  batteries  at  White 
Oak  Swamp. 

Tuesday  morning  we  again  took  the  road  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy,  whom  we  encountered  rather 
suddenly  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  our 
bivouac  of  the  previous  night.  The  Third  brigade 
was  ordered  into  position  on  the  right  of  the  road 
near  a  cornfield,  and  skirmishers  from  the  Tenth 
Virginia  regiment  were  deployed  in  front.  Sub- 
sequently we  were  ordered  to  a  position  in  a  large 
grain-field  on  the  left,  where  we  remained  during 
the  rest  of  the  day  and  night,  and  were  exposed 
to  a  heavy  battery  of  the  enemy. 

Our  casualties  were,  however,  but  slight,  for 
which  we  are  alone  indebted  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Divine  Being. 

The  action  of  Captain  Wooding  not  coming 
under  my  observation,  from  the  fact  that  I  did  not 
command  the  brigade,  I  respectfully  refer  to  his 
report,  herewith  enclosed.  For  a  list  of  casualties, 
I  refer  to  the  accompanying  report  from  the  dif- 
ferent regiments. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

E.  T.  H.  Warren, 

Colonel  Tenth  Virginia  Regiment. 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  CUNNINGHAM'S 
REPORT. 

Headquarters  Second  Brigade,     ) 
Camp  near  Liberty  Mills,  Va.,  July  24, 1802.  J 

Captain  A.  S.  Pendleton,  A.  A.  G.,  V.  D. : 

Captain  :  In  the  absence  of  Brigadier-General 
Jones,  from  sickness,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  report  of  the  recent  operations  of 
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the  second  brigade,  army  of  the  Valley,  before 
Richmond : 

On  the  twenty-seventh  June,  we  were  aroused, 
soon  after  daylight,  by  heavy  and  continuous  can- 
nonading on  our  right,  our  position  being  on  the 
Meadow  Bridge  road.  Soon  after,  the  brigade 
was  put  in  motion,  in  the  direction  of  Cold  Har- 
bor, moving  slowly,  with  frequent  halts,  the  bri- 
gade being  in  the  extreme  rear,  and  immediately 
behind  the  First  brigade,  Valley  District.  We 
moved  in  this  way  until  about  five  o'clock  P.  M., 
when  I  was  ordered  by  yourself,  and  soon  after 
by  Major  Dabney,  A.  A.  General,  to  carry  the 
brigade  into  action,  to  form  on  the  right  of  the 
Third  brigade,  Colonel  Fulkerson  commanding, 
and  to  advance  with  this  brigade.  I  moved  the 
brigade  quite  rapidly  through  the  woods,  at  one 
time  causing  it  to  double-quick  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, in  order  to  keep  in  sight  of  the  Third  bri- 
gade. It  was  at  this  point  that  the  First  Virginia 
battalion,  Captain  Leigh  commanding,  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  brigade. 

I  refer  you  to  Captain  Leigh's  report,  enclosed 
herewith,  for  further  information  as  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  battalion  during  this  evening. 

I  formed  the  brigade  in  line  of  battle,  under 
cover  of  a  hill,  protecting  us  from  the  enemy's 
shell,  and,  at  about  seven  o'clock,  moved  forward 
in  line  of  battle,  to  relieve  Brigadier-General  Wil- 
cox, at  the  request  of  an  aid  of  Major-General 
Longstreet.  I  carried  the  brigade,  under  direc- 
tion of  Brigadier-General  Wilcox,  to  a  point  of 
woods  on  the  extreme  right  of  our  lines,  and  about 
one  half  mile  from  the  Chickahominy  River.  The 
enemy,  however,  when  we  arrived  at  the  woods, 
had  been  driven  out,  by  an  attack  in  flank,  by 
General  R.  H.  Anderson's  brigade,  and  we  had 
only  to  secure  about  forty  prisoners,  who  were 
trying  to  make  their  escape.  We  occupied  the 
ground  which  had  been  held  by  Butterfield's  bri- 
gade, that  night. 

In  moving  to  our  first  position,  four  men,  in 
the  Forty-eighth  Virginia  regiment,  were  slightly 
wounded. 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  twenty-eighth 
June,  we  left  our  position,  and,  soon  after  day- 
light, formed  on  the  right  of  the  First  brigade,  V. 
D.,  in  the  extreme  front,  where  we  remained  until 
about  nine  o'clock  A.  M.,  when  I  was  ordered,  by 
the  Major-General  commanding,  to  take  the  bri- 
gade to  a  house  occupied  by  Brigadier-General 
Winder,  for  headquarters,  and  to  rest  the  men  in 
the  shade  of  trees  in  the  yard. 

On  Saturday  and  Sunday,  the  twenty-eighth 
and  twenty-ninth  of  June,  we  remained  near  Cold 
Harbor,  comparatively  inactive. 

Brigadier-General  Jones  took  command  of  the 
brigade  on  Sunday  morning. 

On  Monday,  the  thirtieth  June,  we  crossed  the 
Chickahominy,  and  encamped  that  night  near  the 
White  Oak  Swamp. 

On  Tuesday,  the  first  July,  we  moved  in  the  di- 
rection of  Malvern  Hill,  halting  frequently.  At 
about  five  o'clock  p.  M.,  we  were  drawn  up  in  line 
of  battle,  in  a  body  of  woods  on  the  right  of  the 
road,  and  about  four  hundred  yards  in  advance  of 


a  church,  our  position  being  immediately  in  rear 
of  the  First  brigade.  We  had,  several  times,  to 
shift  our  position,  to  avoid  a  great  number  of 
shells  thrown  near  us  by  the  enemy,  by  which  a 
captain  and  two  men,  in  the  Forty-eighth  Virginia 
regiment,  were  slightly  wounded.  About  dark 
the  brigade  was  moved,  by  the  left  flank,  out  of 
the  road,  and  proceeded  slowly,  in  the  direction 
of  the  firing,  for  a  short  distance,  when  it  was 
stopped  by  some  contusion  in  the  brigade  in  front 
of  us.  At  this  point  Brigadier-General  Jones 
received  a  contusion  on  the  knee  from  a  piece  of 
shell,  when  the  command  of  the  brigade  again 
devolved  on  me.  As  soon  as  the  road  was 
somewhat  cleared,  I  led  the  brigade  forward,  and 
occupied  a  position  immediately  on  the  road,  and 
about  twenty  (20)  paces  in  rear  of  the  First  bri- 
gade. We  remained  in  this  position  until  sunrise, 
next  morning,  second  July,  when  we  retraced  our 
steps,  and  went  into  camp  near  the  church  men- 
tioned before,  and  remained  during  the  day  and 
night. 

On  Thursday,  the  third  July,  we  moved  in  the 
direction  of  the  Long  Bridge,  and  encamped  that 
night  about  two  miles  from  our  last  position. 

I  should  have  mentioned  before  that  Brigadier- 
General  Jones  resumed  the  command  on  the 
morning  of  the  second  July. 

On  Friday,  the  fourth  July,  we  moved  to  the 
field  opposite  Westover,  where  we  were  drawn 
up  in  line  of  battle  until  late  in  the  afternoon, 
when  we  went  into  camp  in  a  body  of  woods 
on  our  left.  We  remained  in  this  wood  until 
Monday,  the  seventh  July,  when  we  relieved 
a  part  of  General  Whiting's  division,  on  picket. 

On  Tuesday,  the  eighth  July,  we  left  our  camp 
near  Westover,  and  started  in  the  direction  of 
Richmond. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
R.  H.  Cunningham,  Jr., 

Lieutenant-Colonel,  commanding  Second  brigade. 

REPORT  OF  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  C  S.  WINDER. 

Headquarters  First  Brigade,  V.  D., ) 
July  9, 1862.     J 

Captain  A.  S.  Pendleton,  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General,  Headquarters  Valley  District : 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report  of  the  operations  of  this  brigade  from 
twenty-seventh  day  of  June  to  July  1st,  1862, 
inclusive : 

The  brigade  left  bivouac,  near  Tottopotomy 
Creek,  about  five  a.  m.,  being  in  rear  of  the  col- 
umn, except  one  brigade.  The  march  was  slow 
and  tedious  —  firing  was  heard  on  the  right.  Be- 
tween four  and  five  P.  M.,  I  received  orders  from 
General  Ewell  to  move  up  rapidly.  I  ordered 
the  ordnance  wagons  and  artillery  to  halt,  and 
moved  the  brigade  from  the  column,  filing  to  our 
right  through  a  wood  and  swamp,  directing  the 
head  of  the  column  to  the  point  where  I  heard 
the  heaviest  fire.  On  reaching  a  clear  field,  near 
Cold  Harbor,  I  formed  my  regiment,  and  led  the 
head  of  the  column  near  the  Telegraph  road, 
where  the  brigade  was  massed  by  regiments. 
Finding  Major-General  A.  P.  Hill, 'senior  officer 
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present,  I  reported  my  arrival,  and  asked  for  or- 
ders ;  he  directed  me  to  detach  two  regiments  to 
support  a  battery.  I  ordered  ColonelJ.  W.  Allen, 
Second  regiment,  and  Colonel  W.  H.  Baylor, 
Fifth  regiment  Yirginia  volunteers,  to  move  for- 
ward to  execute  this  order,  which  was  rapidly 
done. 

After  waiting  some  half  hour,  I  was  ordered  by 
General  Hill  to  charge  the  enemy's  line  with  my 
command.  I  immediately  formed  line  of  battle 
with  the  Thirty-eighth  regiment,  Colonel  Neff, 
Twenty-seventh,  Colonel  Grigsby,  Fourth,  Colonel 
Ronald,  the  Irish  battalion,  Captain  Lee,  who  was 
near,  and  moved  forward.  As  the  line  advanced, 
Colonels  Allen  and  Baylor  formed  on  the  left,  and 
the  entire  line  moved  forward  in  handsome  style, 
through  a  swamp  and  thick  undergrowth  of  lau- 
rel and  bushes.  On  emerging  from  this,  finding 
the  line  somewhat  broken  in  consequence  of  this 
swamp,  I  ordered  all  troops,  whom  I  found  in 
front,  to  join  their  commands,  making  the  line 
continuous. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Geary,  Hampton's  Legion  ; 
Colonel  Bradley  T.  Johnson,  First  Maryland 
regiment ;  Twelfth  Alabama  regiment ;  Fifty- 
second  Virginia,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Spinner  ; 
Thirty-eighth  Georgia,  Captain  and  Assistant  Ad- 
iutant-General  Lawton  commanding,  joined  this 
line,  and  moved  in  splendid  style  over  the  field, 
the  enemy  retiring  before  it  long  ere  it  was  pos- 
sible to  use  the  bayonet. 

The  Second  and  Fifth  regiments  Virginia  volun- 
teers moved  so  rapidly  they  got  in  advance  of  the 
line,  receiving  a  heavy  fire,  which  thinned  their 
ranks,  depriving  them  of  some  of  their  best  officers. 
Nothing  daunted,  they  held  their  ground  until  the 
line  came  up,  and  moved  on  with  that  same  im- 
petuosity and  determination. 

Here  that  gallant  officer,  Colonel  J.  W  Allen, 
Second  regiment,  fell  mortally  wounded,  whilst 
leading  his  command  in  the  charge.  He  was  a 
true  soldier  and  gentleman,  whose  loss  to  his  regi- 
ment, country,  and  friends  will  be  long  mourned, 
though  falling  in  so  sacred  a  cause.  His  patri- 
otism and  noble  character  had  endeared  him  to 
all.  At  the  same  time  that  meritorious  soldier 
and  gentleman.  Major  F.  B.  Jones,  of  same  regi- 
ment, fell  mortally  wounded.  His  mild  and  gen- 
tlemanly manner  had  long  since  endeared  him  to 
ill,  and  deeply  is  his  loss  felt  and  regretted. 

The  line  advanced  steadily  under  the  fire  of 
two  batteries  and  much  infantry,  and  the  enemy 
were  driven  some  three  hundred  yards  beyond 
McGee's  house  ;  this  being  beyond  their  last  po- 
sition, the  line  was  halted.  The  lateness  of  the 
hour  (about  nine  P.  M.)  and  ignorance  of  the 
country  prevented  any  further  pursuit  of  the  ene- 
my. At  this  time,  Major-General  D.  H.  Hill 
came  on  the  field,  and  I  relinquished  the  com- 
mand to  him.  Upon  consultation  with  him,  it 
was  decided  to  retire  the  line  of  battle  to  the 
crest  in  the  rear.  This  I  did,  and  took  the  neces- 
sary precautions  to  guard  against  any  surprise. 

I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  officers  and 
men  of  my  brigade,  in  which,  for  the  time,  I  must 
include  the  Irish  battalion,  Captain  Lee.    Their 


coolness,  bravery,  and  discretion  entitle  them  to 
my  warmest  gratitude,  as  also  those  serving  un- 
der me  a  portion  of  the  time,  especially  that  gal- 
lant soldier  and  gentleman,  Colonel  Bradley  T. 
Johnson,  with  his  small  band  of  veterans,  ever 
ready  to  advance  on  the  enemy  and  aid  our 
cause. 

Colonel  Baylor  and  his  regiment  were  sub- 
jected to  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  and  infantry ; 
but  he  held  the  regiment  well  in  hand,  moving  up 
in  gallant  style.  Though  he  lost  heavily,  he  held 
the  extreme  left,  and  delivered  to  me  two  Parrott 
guns,  a  part  of  the  fruits  of  his  victory. 

Upon  Lieutenant-Colonel  L.  Botts  devolved 
the  command  of  the  Second  regiment  after  the 
fall  of  Colonel  Allen,  and  this  command  he  exer- 
cised with  coolness  and  bravery,  reflecting  much 
credit  upon  himself  and  regiment.  The  other 
regiments  were  led  up  by  their  respective  com- 
manders, in  fine  order,  though  their  position  did 
not  place  them  under  such  heavy  fire. 

My  thanks  are  eminently  due  to  my  staff,  Cap- 
tain O'Brien  and  Lieutenants  Howard  and  Gar- 
nett,  for  the  promptness  with  which  they  trans- 
mitted my  orders,  and  the  assistance  rendered  me 
during  the  evening,  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  fre- 
quently and  at  great  risk.  Also  to  Mr.  Samuel 
D.  Mitchell,  of  Richmond,  a  volunteer  Aid,  who 
was  ever  ready  and  prompt  to  transmit  my  orders 
to  any  point,  regardless  of  his  own  life.  He  fell, 
mortally  wounded,  whilst  with  the  Second  regi- 
ment, in  advance,  and  expired  in  a  few  moments, 
one  of  the  many  instances  of  the  self-sacrificing 
spirits  of  our  young  men. 

Two  revolving  guns,  one  Napoleon  gun,  and 
many  small  arms  and  stores,  were  collected  by 
Lieutenant  Garnett,  ordnance  officer  of  the  bri- 
gade, on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth,  and 
sent  to  the  rear/ 

Shortly  after  daylight,  on  this  morning,  the 
pickets  were  advanced  to  a  wood  in  front,  and 
many  prisoners  brought  in,  among  the  number 
Brigadier-General  John  F.  Reynolds  and  Captain 
Kingsberry,  of  his  staff.  The  brigade  remained 
in  position  during-  the  day. 

On  the  twenty-ninth,  it  was  ordered  to  take 
the  advance  and  move  to  the  Chickahominy  River, 
which  it  did.  The  bridge  being  incomplete, 
shortly  before  sunset  it  was  ordered  to  its  former 
bivouac. 

On  the  morning  of  the  thirtieth,  it  took  up  the 
march  at  half  past  two  o'clock,  following  the 
troops  in  advance  of  it.  At  night  it  bivouacked 
near  White  Oak  Swamp. 

Took  up  the  march  at  five  A.  M.,  on  July  first, 
following  troops  in  front.  Hearing  from  General 
Whiting  that  artillery  was  needed  in  front,  I 
ordered  Captains  Carpenter  and  Poague  to  re- 
port to  Brigadier-General  Whiting,  with  their 
batteries.  For  an  account  of  their  operations,  I 
respectfully  refer  to  their  reports.  The  brigade 
was  halted  near  a  church  in  the  wood,  and  held  in 
reserve.  Being  within  range  of  the  enemy's  shell, 
it  was  twice  removed  to  the  rear ;  but  un- 
fortunately the  first  shot,  indicating  the  necessity 
of  a  move,  killed  that  promising  and  gallant  offi- 
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cer,  Captain  Fletcher,  Fifth  regiment  Virginia 
volunteers,  and  the  next,  causing  a  second  move, 
killed  one  man  and  wounded  three  of  the  same 
regiment. 

Between  six  and  seven  o'clock  P.  M.,  I  was  or- 
dered to  the  front  with  my  command.  On  re- 
porting to  General  Jackson,  I  was  ordered  to  file  to 
the  right  through  the  woods,  and  report  to  Major- 
General  D.  H.  Hill.  I  obeyed  the  first  part  of 
the  order.  I  had  not  gone  far  when  I  found  the 
brigade  under  the  fire  of  a  battery.  It  was  moved 
steadily  on  under  a  heavy  fire.  I  despatched  a 
staff  officer  to  a  house  near  by  to  see  if  I  could 
hear  of  General  Hill's  locality.  I  could  learn 
nothing,  and  hearing  a  heavy  fire  to  my  left,  I 
moved  directly  for  it.  To  gain  that  point  the 
command  was  exposed  to  a  terrific  fire,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  darkness  of  the  hour  and 
much  wood  and  swamp,  the  brigade  became 
greatly  separated.  Finding  myself  with  a  portion 
of  the  Thirty-third  regiment,  Colonel  Neff',  and  a 
portion  of  the  Fourth  regiment,  I  moved  to  the 
assistance  of  our  troops  through  the  swamp, 
sending  Captain  O'Brien  to  find  the  other  regi- 
ments and  bring  them  up.  On  emerging  from 
the  swamp,  I  found  a  handful  of  gallant  men  of 
the  First  and  Third  North  Carolina  regiments 
receiving  a  most  terrific  fire.  I  immediately 
placed  the  Thirty-third  and  Fourth  regiments  in 
position,  and  with  about  one  hundred  men  held 
this  hill  against  the  enemy,  who  gave  us  the  most 
terrific  fire  I  have  ever  seen.  There  was  a  con- 
tinuous stream  of  shot,  shell,  and  balls  for  some 
two  hours,  when  the  enemy's  fire  slackened,  and 
ceased  about  ten  o'clock  P.  M.  During  this  time 
the  officers  and  men  behaved  with  true  courage. 
Our  loss  was  heavy.  Colonel  Neff  and  Major 
Holliday,  Thirty-third  regiment,  and  Lieutenants 
Howard  and  Garnett,  of  my  staff,  particularly 
attracted  my  admiration  by  their  coolness  and 
untiring  efforts  to  keep  the  men  in  their  position. 
Their  escape  from  injury  is  truly  providential. 
About  nine  P.  M.,  whilst  trying  to  find  remnants 
of  my  brigade,  —  for  some  few  men  had  found  out 
my  position  and  joined,  — I  met  a  portion  of  the 
Thirteenth  Georgia  regiment,  and  ordered  it  to 
this  position.  In  a  short  time  parts  of  my  regi- 
ments came  up,  all  having  been  subjected  to  a 
heavy  fire  whilst  moving  up ;  but  in  consequence 
of  the  thick  woods  and  darkness,  could  not  find 
their  proper  positions.  For  details  of  their  op- 
erations I  refer  to  their  several  reports.  Here 
the  fearless  and  gallant  Colonel  A.  J.  Grigsby, 
Twenty-seventh  regiment  Virginia  volunteers, 
was  wounded,  slightly  I  am  glad  to  say,  but 
obliged  to  leave  the  field.  Captain  O'Brien,  of 
my  staff,  was  injured  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and 
was  not  with  me  after  reaching  the  field.  Hear- 
ing of  troops  near  by  not  engaged,  I  immediately 
sent  for  them,  and  was  reenforced  by  a  portion  of 
General  Lawton's  brigade,  General  J.  R.  Jones's 
brigade,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cunningham, 
and  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  brigade,  and  that 
gallant  band  of  Marylanders,  under  the  brave 
Colonel  B.  T.  Johnson.  Colonel  Johnson,  hearing 
I  needed  assistance,  came  forward  to  tender  his 


regiment,  which  I  gladly  accepted,  and  gave  him 
the  advance,  directing  him  to  extend  our  line 
some  half  a  mile  to  the  right,  placing  my  picket 
on  and  near  the  flank  of  the  enemy.  This  duty 
he  executed  rapidly  and  with  good  judgment, 
holding  his  position  until  after  the  enemy  had 
retired  the  following  day.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cunningham's  brigade  I  placed  on  Jackson's  left, 
and  the  balance  of  Lawton's  brigade  between 
Cunningham's  and  my  original  position,  securing 
my  entire  front  and  flank,  sleeping  on  the  field  so 
hotly  contested  against  heavy  odds.  After  these 
dispositions,  General  Lawton  arrived,  and  I  rode 
in  to  report  to  Generals  Hill  and  Jackson  my 
position.  This  effected,  I  returned  to  the  field 
before  dawn,  and  made  the  requisite  dispositions 
to  repulse  any  attack ;  but  at  daylight  we  found 
the  enemy  had  evacuated  his  position  during  the 
night,  taking  off  his  guns,  but  leaving  his  dead, 
small  arms,  and  other  indications  of  a  defeat  and 
hasty  retreat,  which  was  an  agreeable  surprise, 
for  I  had  learned,  through  prisoners  captured 
about  daylight,  his  force  the  previous  day  had 
been  vastly  superior  to  ours.  Shortly  after  six 
A.  M.,  on  the  second  instant,  I  was  ordered  to 
bivouac  some  two  miles  from  the  front.  The  cas- 
ualties are  as  follows : 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  June  — 

Killed,     .     ,     .     .       5  commissioned  officers. 
Killed,     ....     10  rank  and  file. 
Wounded,    ...     12  commissioned  officers. 
Wounded,    ...     52  rank  and  file. 


Total    killed 
wounded, 


and 


On  the  first  of  July 
Killed,     .     .     . 
Killed,     .     .     . 
Wounded,     .     . 
Wounded,     .     . 


79 


1  commissioned  officer. 
16  rank  and  file. 

3  commissioned  officers. 
104  rank  and  file. 


Total,    ....      124 
Total  killed  and  wounded  in  both  battles,  203. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Chas.  S.  Winder, 

Brigadier-General  commanding'. 

REPORTS  OF  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  LAWTON. 

Headquarters  Fourth  Brigade,  Valley") 
District,  near  Gordonsville,  July  28, 1862.    J 

Captain  A,  S.  Pendleton,  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General  : 

Captain  :  In  accordance  with  instructions 
from  the  Major-General  commanding,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  part 
taken  by  this  brigade  in  the  battle  of  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  June,  1862,  near  the  Chickahominy  Riv- 
er, and  a  few  miles  from  Richmond.  In  the  order 
of  march  toward  the  battle-field  on  that  day,  my 
brigade  brought  up  the  rear  of  General  Jackson's 
army,  and  was,  therefore,  the  last  to  engage  the 
enemy.  I  had  remained  at  a  halt  for  several 
hours,  more  than  two  miles  from  the  point  where 
the  brigade  afterward  entered  the  field,  and  was 
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not  ordered  forward  until  nearly  five  o'clock  p.  m. 
I  then  marched  rapidly  on,  retarded  much  by  the 

•  artillery  and  ambulances  which  blocked  up  the 
%  narrow  road.     On  reaching  the  edge  of  a  corn- 

*  field,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  nearest 
f       point  of  the  battle-ground,  I  was  informed  that 

General  Ewell  was  sorely  pressed  by  the  enemy, 
and  reinforcements  were  promptly  needed.  I 
then  marched  forward  at  double-quick,  and  the 
men  reached  the  wood  on  the  south  side  of  the 
battle-field  almost  exhausted.  Having  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  local  geography,  and  failing  to  find 
any  staff  officers  who  could  direct  me  at  what 
point  I  should  enter  the  fight,  two  regiments, 
standing  in  the  open  field,  were  pointed  out  to 
me  as  having  just  retired  from  the  woods,  whence 
the  fire  of  the  enemy  had  driven  them.  I  at  once 
moved  by  the  flank  through  the  interval  between 
these  regiments,  promptly  formed  line  of  battle, 
and  accepted  for  my  brigade  the  position  which 
they  had  abandoned.  A  continuous  line  of  thir- 
ty-five hundred  men  moving  forward  in  perfect 
order  into  the  wood,  and  at  once  opening  fire 
along  its  entire  length,  (chiefly  armed  with  En- 
field rifles,)  made  a  decided  impression,  and 
promptly  marked  the  preponderance  of  musketry 
sound  on  our  side,  as  was  observed  by  other 
commanders  on  the  field.  The  extreme  density 
of  the  wood,  and  the  sloppy,  miry  soil,  with  no 
knowledge  of  the  conformation  of  the  country 
beyond  me,  made  it  evident  that  the  different 
regiments  of  the  brigade  would  soon  be  separat- 
ed from  each  other.  I  therefore  sent  different 
members  of  my  staff  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
line  to  press  it  forward,  and  remained  myself  as 
near  the  centre  as  possible.  Onward  the  line  ad- 
vanced through  the  wood,  firing  at  every  step, 
and  guided  only  by  the  volleys  from  the  enemy, 
toward  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  In  the  midst 
of  the  wood  I  met  Major-General  Ewell,  then 
hotly  engaged,  who,  as  he  saw  this  long  line  ad- 
vancing under  fire,  waved  his  sword  and  cried 
out  —  "  Hurrah  for  Georgia !  "  To  this  there 
was  a  cheering  response  from  my  command, 
which  then  moved  forward  more  rapidly  than 
ever.  From  General  Ewell  I  learned  something 
of  the  condition  of  the  field  and  the  point  at 
which  my  command  would  be  most  useful.  To 
that  point  I  directed  such  portions  of  the  brigade 
as  could  then  receive  my  orders  in  time.  This 
portion  advanced  steadily  forward,  commanded 
by  myself  in  person,  the  regiments  occasionally 
disunited  by  the  smoke,  dust,  and  confusion  of 
the  battle-field,  and  then  brought  together  again. 
They  were  all  the  time  under  a  continuous  fire 
of  musketry  and  artillery,  until  they  reached  the 
brow  of  the  hill  on  the  field,  directly  in  front  of 
the  position  where  they  had  emerged  from  the 
wood.  This  steady  advance  was  only  checked 
occasionally  by  the  extreme  difficulty  of  distin- 
guishing friend  from  foe,  as  the  dusk  of  the 
evening  was  added  to  the  other  elements  of  con- 
fusion. In  conjunction  with  fragments  of  other 
brigades,  having  driven  the  enemy  steadily  be- 
fore us,  when  I  reached  the  brow  of  the  hill 
already  mentioned,  I  found  his  battery  had  re- 


tired and  his  infantry  taken  to  flight.  I  then 
gathered  up  the  fragments  of  several  other  bri- 
gades and  regiments,  and  adding  them  to  mine, 
retired  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  rear,  and  diag- 
onally to  the  left,  where  I  could  still  distinguish 
a  disjointed  line  of  Confederate  troops.  A  hasty 
conversation  with  Brigadier-General  Garland 
satisfied  me  that  I  was  the  commanding  offi- 
cer on  that  part  of  the  field,  and  I  at  once  as- 
sumed command,  and  ordered  into  line  all  the 
troops  near  me.  It  was  by  this  time  quite 
dark.  Learning  from  a  staff'  officer,  who  then 
rode  up,  that  a  charge  was  to  be  made  on  the  ex- 
treme left  of  the  field,  in  which  assistance  was 
needed,  I  at  once  commenced  to  move,  by  the  right 
flank,  all  the  troops  over  whom  I  had  assumed 
command,  toward  the  point  indicated.  After 
marching  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  the  shouts 
of  victory  from  our  friends  announced  that  the 
last  battery  of  the  enemy  had  been  taken,  and 
the  "  rout  "  complete.  I  then  halted  in  the  midst 
of  the  battle-field,  separated  the  regiments  of  my 
brigade  from  the  rest  of  the  troops,  and  ordered 
the  men  to  sleep  on  their  arms. 

During  all  the  time  above  indicated,  after  tho 
brigade  was  fairly  engaged,  the  two  regiments  on 
the  left  (Thirty-first  and  Thirty-eighth  Georgia) 
were  beyond  my  reach,  and  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  my  Adjutant-General,  Captain  E.  P. 
Lawton.  In  emerging  from  the  wood,  these  two 
regiments  found  themselves  in  the  hottest  part  of 
the  field,  where  our  friends  were  pressing  on  the 
enemy  toward  the  left,  and  joined  them  in  the 
contest  at  that  point,  under  a  murderous  fire. 
Steadily  on  did  they  press,  doing  great  execution, 
until  the  last  cartridge  was  expended,  and  then 
joining  heartily  in  that  last  charge  after  nightfall, 
which  resulted  in  the  shouts  of  victory  already 
referred  to.  The  conduct  of  these  two  regiments, 
officers  and  men,  and  of  Captain  E.  P.  Lawton, 
who  led  them,  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated ; 
and  the  list  of  the  killed  and  wounded,  for  the 
short  time  they  were  engaged,  attests  the  danger 
which  they  so  gallantly  faced.  Captain  Law- 
ton  had  his  horse  killed,  and  received  a  slight 
wound  in  the  leg.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pair,  in 
command  of  the  Thirty-eighth,  had  his  arm  shot 
off',  near  the  shoulder,  and  Major  Matthews  was 
severely,  it  is  feared  mortally,  wounded.  Colonel 
Evans,  commanding  the  Thirty-first  regiment, 
received  a  slight  flesh  wound ;  and  a  number  of 
other  officers  were  killed  and  wounded,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  annexed  list. 

Early  in  the  action,  and  soon  after  entering  the 
wood,  my  volunteer  Aid-de-camp,  Captain  Ed- 
ward Cheves,  while  riding  by  my  side,  had  his 
horse  shot  down.  He  promptly  rose  to  his  feet, 
announced  to  me  his  safety,  and  his  intention  to 
keep  up  with  the  brigade  on  foot.  He  followed 
on  toward  the  left,  where  the  Thirty-first  and 
Thirty-eighth  were  so  hotly  pressed,  and  while 
gallantly  pursuing  the  line  of  his  duty,  he  fell, 
pierced  through  the  heart  by  a  rifle  ball.  Though 
a  mere  youth,  he  had  exhibited  a  degree  of  zeal, 
intelligence,  and  gallantry  worthy  of  all  praise ; 
and  not  one  who  fell   on  that  bloody  field  has 
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brought  more  sorrow  to  the  hearts  of  those  who 
knew  him  best. 

To  the  members  of  my  staff  I  am  much  in- 
debted, for  the  promptness,  energy,  and  gallantry 
they  displayed  in  conveying  orders,  and  pressing 
on  the  different  parts  of  the  line  which  were  be- 
yond my  personal  supervision. 

Where  the  engagement  was  so  general,  and 
the  numbers  so  large,  and  all  acted  so  well,  it  is 
difficult  to  enumerate  instances  of  personal  gal- 
lantry. For  some  of  these,  however,  and  for  the 
parts  taken  by  different  portions  of  my  brigade, 
I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  reports  of  the  differ- 
ent commanders  of  regiments,  herewith  submitted. 
I  beg  leave  to  refer  also  to  the  annexed  list  of 
killed  and  wounded. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  R.  Lawton, 
Brigadier-General  commanding;. 

List  of  Killed  and  Wounded  in  the  Fourth 
Brigade,  Valley  District,  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral A.  B.  Lawton,  in  the  Action  of  the  21th 
of  June  : 

Thirteenth  Begiment  Georgia  Volunteers.  — 
Killed  :  Non-commissioned  officers  and  privates, 
6.  Wounded:  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  M.  Smith, 
Captains  Mitchell  and  Crawford,  3  ;  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  privates,  51.  Total,  60. 
Twenty -Sixth  Begiment    Georgia    Volunteers. 

—  Killed:  Lieutenant  H.  L.  Strickland,  1 ;  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates,  7.  Wounded  : 
Lieutenant  J.  R.  Paxton,  1 ;  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates,  31.     Total,  40. 

Sixtieth  Begiment  Georgia  Volunteers.  — 
Killed :  Non-commissioned  officers  and  privates, 
3.  Wounded :  Lieutenant  McCarny,  1  ;  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  privates,  10.     Total,   14. 

Sixty-First  Begiment  Georgia  Volunteers.  — 
Killed :  Non-commissioned  officers  and  privates, 
6.  Wounded :  Captain  H.  F.  Colley,  Adjutant 
G.  W.  Lamar,  Lieutenants  C.  S.  Virgin,  C.  Bra- 
mer  and  J.  Crawford,  5  ;  non-commissioned  of- 
ficers and  privates,  25.     Total,  36. 

Thirty-Eighth  Begiment   Georgia   Volunteers. 

—  Killed:  Captains  McClusky  and  Jones,  2; 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  52. 
Wounded :  Lieutenant-Colonel  Parr,  Major 
Matthews,  Lieutenants  Phillips  and  Marable,  4  ; 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  114. 
Total,  172. 

Thirty-first  Begiment  Georgia  Volunteers.  — 
Killed  :  Non-commissioned  officers  and  privates, 
29.  Wounded  :  Lieutenants  Johnson,  Harrison, 
Bozeman,  and  Brunson,  4  ;  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates,  137.     Total,  170. 

Total  killed,  106  j  wounded,  386.  Aggregate, 
492. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  MALVERN  HILL. 

Headquarters  Fourth  Brigade,  Valley  \ 
District,  near  Gordons ville,  July  28, 1862.     ) 

Captain  A.  S.  Pendleton,  A.  A.  G. : 

Captain  :    I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following 

report  of  the  part  taken  by   this  brigade  in  the 

action  at  Malvern  Hill,  on  the  first  of  July,  1862 : 


Soon  after  the  musketry  fire  had  fairly  com- 
menced, I  received  orders  from  the  Major-General 
commanding  to  form  in  line  of  battle  on  the  left  of 
the  road  leading  up  the  hill,  a  few  hundred  yards 
beyond  "Willis  Church,"  the  brigades  of  General 
Winder  and  others  continuing  this  line  to  the 
right  of  the  same  road.  Soon  after  this  line  was 
formed,  it  was  apparent  that  the  shells  of  the 
enemy  were  about  to  inflict  serious  injury  upon 
us,  while  we  were  entirely  inactive.  After  several 
casualties  in  different  parts  of  the  command,  upon 
consultation  with  General  Winder,  we  determined 
to  retire  the  line  about  three  hundred  yards  to  the 
rear,  until  we  should  receive  orders  to  advance. 

In  this  last  position  I  remained  until  after  sun- 
set, when  I  received  verbal  orders  to  move  up 
the  road  to  the  gate-posts  near  which  the  Major- 
General  commanding  had  his  headquarters,  then 
to  file  to  the  right  through  the  woods,  advance 
toward  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  report  to  Ma- 
jor-General Hill.  The  ground  admitted  only  of  a 
flank  movement,  and  I  led  the  Thirteenth  Georgia 
(the  right  of  the  brigade)  as  rapidly  as  possible 
through  the  woods,  toward  the  point  indicated. 
Leading  in  person  the  foremost  regiment,  of 
course  I  could  not  see,  through  the  woods, 
whether  the  other  regiments  were  closed  up  be- 
hind us.  When  I  reached  the  open  field,  and 
stood,  with  the  Thirteenth  regiment,  under  as 
heavy  a  fire  of  shot  and  shell  as  was  ever  known  to 
the  most  experienced  veterans,  I  ascertained  that 
the  other  regiments  of  the  brigade  had  taken  a 
different  route,  or  missed  the  road  through  the 
woods. 

It  was  then  nearly  dark,  the  fire  of  the  enemy's 
battery  was  doing  great  execution,  our  friends 
evidently  wanted  assistance,  and  no  time  was  to 
be  lost.  Ordering  the  Thirteenth  to  lie  down  in 
a  ravine  for  a  few  minutes,  until  I  could  go  for- 
ward toward  the  battery,  and  endeavor  to  ascer- 
tain the  best  route  by  which  to  advance,  I  soon 
discovered  that  I  must  move  with  the  fire  of  the 
battery  as  my  only  guide.  This  regiment  was 
ordered  up  from  the  ravine,  and  it  advanced  rap- 
idly and  handsomely  over  every  obstacle  — 
woods,  ditches,  fences,  streams  —  until  the  height 
on  the  same  level  with  the  enemy's  battery,  op- 
posite Littleton's  house,  was  gained.  Still  on- 
ward they  pressed,  and  met  with  a  heavy  loss 
from  the  fire  of  musktery  that  was  posted  to  sup- 
port the  battery.  While  crossing  the  road,  just 
below  the  height  to  which  this  regiment  was 
advancing,  I  was  met  by  Brigadier-General 
Winder,  who  suggested  that  the  height  might 
be  reached  by  a  better  route  along  the  position 
where  a  portion  of  his  command  was  engaged.  I 
then  permitted  the  head  of  the  column  to  proceed, 
under  the  lead  of  Colonel  Douglass,  and  at- 
tempted to  direct  the  remainder  toward  the 
route  indicated  by  General  Winder.  The  dark- 
ness and  confusion  made  it  difficult  to  adopt  any 
new  order,  or  check  the  impetuosity  of  this  regi- 
ment. Having  gained  this  height,  the  advanced 
position  of  General  Jackson's  army,  I  determined 
to  hold  it  until  further  orders.  I  returned 
promptly  for  the  rest  of  my  command,  found  the 
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other  five  regiments  formed  in  good  order, 
marched  them  up  to  the  height  occupied  by  the 
Thirteenth,  and  bivouacked  for  the  night. 

The  enemy,  having  removed  his  battery  to  a 
more  secure  position,  commenced  shelling  the 
height  occupied  by  my  brigade,  throwing  one 
shell  every  two  or  three  minutes  for  nearly  an 
hour  after  the  engagement  was  properly  at  an  end. 
But  for  the  fact  that  I  caused  the  men  to  lie 
down  behind  the  crest  of  the  hill,  on  the  slope 
toward  the  wood,  the  casualties  must  have  been 
numerous.  In  the  morning,  appearances  indi- 
cated for  a  while  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy  to  renew  the  contest,  and  I  was  making 
preparations  to  receive  him.  It  was  soon  evident, 
however,  that  these  demonstrations  only  served 


to  protect  bis  flight,  which  continued  during  the 
drenching  rain  of  that  day. 

The  Thirteenth  Georgia  was  the  only  regiment 
of  the  brigade  actively  engaged  in  the  fight,  and 
nothing  could  exceed  the  energy,  valor,  and  zeal 
exhibited  by  officers  and  men  during  their 
impetuous  charge.  The  other  regiments  were 
within  range  of  shells  for  three  or  four  hours,  and 
from  these  several  casualties  ensued.  I  beg 
leave  to  refer  to  the  annexed  list  of  killed  and 
wounded,  and  to  the  report  of  Colonel  Douglass 
for  further  details  of  the  part  taken  by  the  Thir- 
teenth regiment. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  It.  Lawton, 
Brigadier-General  commanding'. 


List  of  the  Killed  and  Wounded  in  the  Fourth  Brigade,  Valley  District,  commanded  by  General 

A.  R.  Lawton,  in  the  Action  of  the  1st  July. 
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REPORT  OF  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  COBB. 

Headquarters  Second  Brigade,  June  12, 1862. 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  suc- 
cinct report  of  the  operations  of  this  brigade, 
under  my  command,  from  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-ninth  June  to  the  first  July,  inclusive : 

For  several  days  previous,  to  the  twenty-ninth 
June,  my  command  had  been  kept  day  and  night 
under  arms,  prepared,  at  a  moment's  notice,  to 
move  in  cooperation  with  the  operations  of  our 
army  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chickahominy. 

On  the  night  of  the  twenty-eighth,  the  men 
were  required  to  remain  in  the  trenches  at  the 
position  then  occupied  by  the  brigade,  at  the 
"  Burnt  Chimney,"  on  the  Nine-mile  road. 

From  the  trenches  we  moved,  on  the  morning 
of  the  twenty-ninth,  expecting  to  find  the  enemy 
still  occupying  their  strong  line  of  fortifications 
immediately  in  our  front.  It  was  now  ascer- 
tained, however,  that  they  had  evacuated  their 
works  during  the  night,  and  our  march  was  con- 
tinued in  their  pursuit.  On  reaching  a  point, 
not  far  distant  from  Savage's  Station,  on  the 
York  River  Railroad,  the  enemy  were  reported  to 
have  made  a  stand  in  our  front.  The  division  of 
General  Magruder  was  here  drawn  up  in  line  of 
battle  —  the  brigade  commanded  by  the  brave 


and  lamented  Griffith,  on  the  right,  and  my  bri- 
gade on  the  left.  The  remaining  brigades  of 
General  Magruder's  command  I  did  not  know. 
In  line  of  battle,  our  march  continued  to  Savage's 
Station,  without  encountering  the  enemy.  At 
that  point  the  enemy  was  first  seen.  A  few  well- 
directed  shots  from  the  Troup  artillery  battery 
drove  from  our  right  the  few  of  the  enemy  in  our 
sight ;  but  the  subsequent  events  of  the  day 
showed  that  they  were  there  in  strength,  prepared 
to  make  a  stubborn  resistance.  My  brigade  was 
placed  on  the  left  of  the  railroad,  my  right  resting 
on  the  road.  The  position  to  which  I  was  or- 
dered was  in  the  rear  of  the  woods,  which  sepa- 
rated us  from  an  open  field  in  our  front.  Un- 
willing to  give  the  enemy  the  advantage  of  the 
woods,  in  event  of  their  advance,  I  advanced  my 
line  some  four  hundred  yards  through  these 
woods,  and  occupied  a  position  in  the  skirt  of 
woods,  with  an  open  field  in  my  front.  The  bat- 
tle of  that  evening  was  fought  on  the  right  of 
the  railroad,  and  hence  my  brigade,  though  ex- 
posed, from  their  advanced  position,  to  the  con- 
tinual firing  of  the  enemy,  had  no  opportunity  of 
participating,  actively,  in  the  fight. 

On  the  morning  of  the  thirtieth,  the  enemy 
having  disappeared  from  our  front,  we  again  took 
up  the  line  of  march,  and,  after  a  most  fatiguing 
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march,  were  placed  that  night  in  line  of  battle 
on  the  field,  where  the  enemy  had  been  success- 
fully met  and  overcome  by  General  Longstreet's 
division,  during  the  day.  My  brigade  occupied 
the  second  line,  in  support  of  Griffith's  brigade, 
now  commanded  by  Colonel  Barksdale,  both  on 
the  left  of  the  Williamsburg  road.  The  lines 
were  scarcely  formed  when  the  morning  of  the 
first  July  summoned  us  to  another  march  in  pur- 
suit of  the  enemy,  who  had  again  disappeared 
during  the  night.  We  had  not  proceeded  far, 
when,  meeting  with  the  command  of  General 
Jackson,  it  was  found  that  no  enemy  was  in  our 
front ;  and,  returning  by  the  position  from  which 
we  had  marched  In  the  morning,  we  reached  the 
battle-field  of  the  first.  Here,  a  portion  of  my 
command  —  the  Georgia  legion  —  was  placed  in 
support  of  the  artillery.  The  remaining  regi- 
ments were  posted  in  the  ravine  to  the  right  of 
Mrs.  Carter's  house.  Shortly  after  the  battle 
commenced,  another  regiment  of  my  command 
—  the  Sixteenth  Georgia  —  was  detached  and 
sent  forward  to  occupy  a  ravine  on  the  right,  to 
prevent  any  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  advance  in 
that  direction.  My  command  was  thus  posted 
at  three  different  points,  rendering  my  own  posi- 
tion, in  endeavoring  to  look  after  each,  an  em- 
barrassing one.  Whilst  at  this  point,  I  received 
a  message  from  General  Armistead,  who  occu- 
pied, with  his  brigade,  the  advanced  position  in 
our  front,  that  he  needed  support,  and  I  immedi- 
ately moved  to  his  support,  with  the  remaining 
regiments  of  the  brigade,  the  Twenty-fourth 
Georgia,  Second  Louisiana,  and  Fifteenth  North 
Carolina.  To  reach  that  point,  we  had  to  pass 
through  the  open  field  in  our  front,  under  the  fire 
of  the  enemy,  which  was  done  in  double-quick 
and  good  order,  and  had  to  pass  through  dense 
woods  and  almost  impassable  ravines,  which  sep- 
arated us  from  General  Armistead's  position ; 
all  of  which  was  done  in  quick  time,  and  with 
alacrity,  by  the  three  regiments.  On  reaching 
this  point,  I  immediately  posted  my  command  on 
the  crest  of  the  hill  in  front  of  the  batteries  of 
the  enemy,  which  continued  to  pour  a  deadly  fire 
upon  that  point,  as  well  as- the  entire  distance  we 
had  traversed  from  the  ravine  near  Mrs.  Carter's 
house.  Our  duty  was  to  prevent  any  advance  of 
the  enemy,  and  to  unite,  at  the  proper  time,  in 
the  effort  to  carry  the  batteries  of  the  enemy. 
We  had  not  occupied  this  position  long,  when 
General  Magruder  was  informed  that  the  enemy 
was  advancing  in  our  front,  and,  under  his  order, 
I  at  once  advanced  these  three  regiments  to  the 
open  field  in  front  of  the  batteries  of  the  enemy. 
The  advance  of  the  enemy  was  repulsed,  and  the 
regiments  united  in  the  general  assault  on  the 
batteries. 

The  conduct  of  both  officers  and  men,  through- 
out, was  all  that  could  be  asked,  and  even  more 
than  could  be  expected  of  men.  The  best  evi- 
dence I  can  offer  of  the  daring  and  courage  of 
the  men  of  my  command,  is  the  fact  that,  after 
the  battle,  their  dead  were  found  mingled  with 
those  of  other  brigades  nearest  the  batteries  of 
the  enemy.     It  was  at  this  point  in  the  battle, 


that  Colonel  Norwood,  of  the  Second  Louisiana, 
whilst  gallantly  leading  his  regiment,  fell,  severe- 
ly, but  I  am  happy  to  say  not  mortally,  wounded. 
Major  Ashton,  of  the  same  regiment,  had  seized 
the  colors  of  the  regiment,  after  three  brave  men 
had  been  shot  down  in  the  act  of  bearing  them 
forward,  and  was  bravely  cheering  on  his  men 
and  rallying  them  to  their  standard,  when,  pierced 
by  several  balls,  he  fell  and  died  instantly.  In 
the  same  action,  the  brave  and  gallant  command- 
er of  the  Fifteenth  North  Carolina,  Colonel  Daw, 
was  severely,  but  not  mortally,  wounded,  and  his 
regiment  deprived,  for  the  present,  of  his  invalu- 
able services.  At  a  subsequent  period  of  the  bat- 
tle, the  Sixteenth  Georgia,  previously  detached, 
was  brought  into  the  action,  and,  like  their  com- 
rades, was  found  among  the  foremost  in  the  fight. 
The  Georgia  legion,  though  under  the  fire  of  the 
enemy  during  the  entire  day,  were  not  brought 
into  the  action  because  of  their  position  in  sup- 
port of  the  artillery. 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  men  of  my  command 
to  state  the  fact  that,  for  more  than  forty-eight 
hours  previous  to  the  battle,  they  had  had  nei- 
ther rest  nor  food ;  and  though  their  ranks  had 
been  greatly  reduced  by  exhaustion,  there  was  no 
murmuring  or  spirit  of  complaint,  as  long  as 
there  was  an  enemy  in  the  front.  We  commenced 
the  march  from  the  Burnt  Chimney  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  twenty-ninth  June,  with  twenty-seven 
hundred  men ;  but  fatigue  and  exhaustion  had 
so  reduced  our  ranks,  that  less  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred were  carried  into  the  battle  of  the  first,  and 
of  that  number,  nearly  five  hundred  are  in  the 
list  of  killed  and  wounded. 

I  would  add  that  the  Troup  artillery  (Georgia 
legion)  were  with  my  brigade  during  all  of  its 
operations,  and  did  effective  service.  On  Tues- 
day their  position  was  such,  that,  while  exposed 
to  a  galling  fire,  they  could  not  reply  with  safety 
to  our  own  men.  The  coolness  and  composure 
of  the  men  were  commendable. 

I  annex  a  list  of  the  casualties  in  each  regi- 
ment. It  is  due  to  the  members  of  my  staff  to 
say  that  they  acted  with  coolness  and  energy,  and 
to  my  entire  satisfaction.  Howell  Cobb, 

Brigadier-General. 

GENERAL  TOOMBS'S  REPORTS. 

Headquarters  First  Brigade,  First  Division,  > 
In  the  Field,  July  7, 1862.        ) 

Captain  A.  Coward,  Assistant  Adjutant- General. 

Captain  :  In  pursuance  of  the  following  or- 
der, "  The  divisions  to  your  right  have  been 
ordered  by  General  Magruder  to  feel  the  enemy 
in  their  front,  with  strong  pickets,  and  to  follow 
up,  to  the  utmost,  any  advantage  which  may  offer, 
or.  success  which  may  ensue.  You  are  ordered  to 
do  the  same,  taking  as  your  signal  for  advance 
the  commencement  of  the  movement  on  your 
right,"  I  placed  my  brigade  in  position  to  be 
ready  to  advance  whenever  the  signal  should  be 
given. 

At  a  few  moments  past  seven  P.  M.  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  June,  a  heavy  firing  was  heard 
on  my  right,  within  the  points  indicated  by  the 
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order,  leaving  no  doubt  that  the  troops  on  the 
right  had  met  and  engaged  the  enemy.  I  imme- 
diately ordered  Colonel  Bute,  with  seven  compa- 
nies of  the  Second  Georgia,  (about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  muskets,)  to  advance  and  take  position 
in  the  ravine  in  front,  to  the  left  of  James  Gar- 
nett's  house,  immediately  in  rear  of  my  advanced 
pickets.  He  had  not  finished  deploying  his  line, 
before  the  enemy  (whose  pickets,  being  in  sight, 
discovered  the  movement)  opened  a  very  heavy 
fire  upon  him  from  their  regiments.  It  was  re- 
turned with  great  gallantry  and  effect  by  Colonel 
Bute's  command,  aided  by  the  pickets,  for  half  an 
hour,  when  the  enemy  reenforced  his  line  by  a 
large  force,  equal  at  least  to  a  brigade,  and  brought 
an  additional  force  both  to  the  right  and  left  flank 
of  Colonel  Bute's  position.  I  then  ordered  for- 
ward the  Fifteenth  Georgia,  Colonel  Mcintosh,  to 
Colonel  Bute's  support,  in  the  ravine  —  ordered 
the  Seventeenth  Georgia,  Colonel  Benning,  on 
the  left  flank,  and  Colonel  Cumming,  of  the 
Twentieth  Georgia,  on  the  right  flank.  The 
action  now  raged  with  great  violence  for  an 
hour  and  a  half,  the  enemy  exhibiting  a  deter- 
mined purpose  to  drive  us  out  of  the  position  in 
the  ravine ;  but  finding  themselves  incapable  of 
wrenching  it  from  the  heroic  grasp  of  the  Second 
and  Fifteenth  Georgia  volunteers,  were  driven 
back  and  repulsed  after  two  hours  of  fierce  and 
determined  conflict.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
courage  and  good  conduct  of  the  two  regiments 
mainly  engaged. 

The  Second  lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  about 
one  half  of  the  men  carried  into  action.  The 
Fifteenth  went  to  their  support  under  a  severe 
and  galling  fire,  within  eighty  yards  of  their  front, 
and  gallantly  sustained  the  action  until  the  enemy 
were  repulsed,  losing  seventy-one  men  out  of 
three  hundred  carried  into  action,  including  their 
chivalrous  Colonel  Mcintosh,  mortally  wounded. 
Captain  Burch  and  Lieutenant  Lilly  were  killed 
in  action,  and  many  other  valuable  officers  and 
men  of  both  regiments  were  either  killed  or 
wounded,  a  detailed  statement  of  whom  has  here- 
tofore been  sent  in,  and,  if  practicable,  will  be  at- 
tached to  this  report.  The  Seventeenth  and 
Twentieth  regiments  both  jicted  with  great 
promptness  and  firmness,  and  maintained  their 
positions,  protecting  my  flank  during  the  action. 
Just  before  the  conclusion  of  the  battle,  I  appre- 
hended that  an  additional  regiment  would  be 
needed  to  hold  the  ravine,  (which  I  was  ordered 
to  hold  on  any  terms,)  and  sent  for  the  Seventh 
Georgia  regiment,  belonging  to  Colonel  Ander- 
son's brigade,  which  was  posted  on  my  right,  sup- 
porting a  battery ;  and  they  promptly  obeyed  the 
order,  and  came  at  double-quick  time,  with  a 
cheer,  to  the  support  of  their  comrades,  and  took 
position  in  the  rear  of  the  Twentieth,  which  regi- 
ment I  intended  to  send  forward  in  case  of  need, 
holding  the  Seventh  to  support  the  right  flank ; 
but  before  any  change  was  made,  the  enemy  were 
repulsed  and  the  battle  was  over.  I  am  not  able, 
at  this  time,  from  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  report  is  made,  to  refer  particularly  to  minute 
events  or  individual  instances  of  good  conduct, 


of  which  there  were  many  ;  but  I  can  say,  with 
the  utmost  candor,  that  the  conduct  of  the  whole 
brigade,  without  an  individual  exception,  as  far 
as  I  know,  was  excellent,  and  that  of  the  Second 
and  Fifteenth,  more  actively  engaged,  was  bril- 
liantly heroic. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  Toombs. 

Brigadier-General  First  Brigade,  First  Division. 

REPORT  OF  BATTLE  OF  JULY  1,  1802. 

Headquarters  First  Brigade,  First  Division,  ) 
In  the  Field,  near  Westover,  July  7, 18G2.        J 

Captain  :  On  Tuesday  evening,  the  first  in- 
stant, in  pursuance  of  orders  from  Brigadier- 
General  D.  R.  Jones,  I  marched  my  brigade, 
and  formed  it  in  line  of  battle,  on  the  New  Mar- 
ket road,  immediately  in  front  of  the  enemy's 
batteries  ;  afterward,  according  to  additional  or- 
ders, I  advanced  it  to  a  ravine,  several  hundred 
paces  in  front,  and  again  advanced  it  to  a  posi- 
tion in  the  woods,  immediately  in  front  of  the  en- 
emy's batteries,  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  General  Jones.  I  was  ordered  to  advance  to 
this  last  position  in  support  of  Colonel  Anderson 
and  General  Cobb's  brigades,  in  the  assault  on 
the  batteries,  it  being  at  the  same  time  stated  to 
me  that  other  troops  would  bs  in  advance  of  these 
brigades  in  the  assault.  Accordingly,  I  advanced 
rapidly,  in  line  of  battle,  through  the  dense  woods, 
intersected  by  ravines,  occasionally  thick  brier 
patches,  and  other  obstructions,  guided  only  by 
the  enemy's  fire  in  keeping  the  direction,  fre- 
quently retarded,  and  sometimes  broken,  by 
troops  in  front  of  me,  until  the  command  reached 
the  open  field,  on  the  elevated  plateau  immedi- 
ately in  front  of,  and  in  short  range  of,  .the  ene- 
my's guns.  Here,  coming  up  with  a  portion  of 
the  troops  which  I  was  ordered  to  support,  I 
halted  my  line,  for  the  purpose  of  rectifying  it, 
and  of  allowing  many  of  the  troops  whom  I  was 
to  support  to  pass  me  and  form.  These  objects 
were  but  imperfectly  accomplished  by  me,  as  well 
as  by  the  rest  of  the  troops  within  my  view,  from 
the  great  confusion  and  disorder  in  the  field, 
arising  much  from  the  difficulties  of  the  ground 
over  which  they  had  to  pass,  and  in  part  from  the 
heavy  fire  of  grape,  canister,  and  shells,  which  the 
enemy's  batteries  were  pouring  in  upon  them. 
But  having  accomplished  what  could  be  done  of 
this  work,  and  that  portion  of  Colonel  Anderson's 
brigade  immediately  in  my  front  having  advanced 
farther  into  the  field,  I  ordered  my  brigade  to 
advance.  It  moved  forward  steadily  and  firmly, 
until  it  came  up  with  the  troops  in  advance,  who 
had  halted.  I  then  ordered  it  to  halt,  and  or- 
dered the  men  to  lie  down,  which  they  did,  and 
received  the  enemy's  fire  for  a  considerable  time, 
when  an  order  was  repeated  along  my  line,  corn- 
ing from  my  left,  directing  the  line  to  "  oblique 
to  the  left."  This  order  I  immediately  and  prompt- 
ly countermanded  as  soon  as  it  reached  the  part 
of  the  line  where  I  stood,  and  arrested  it  in  part. 
I  saw  that  the  immediate  effect  of  the  movement 
was  to  throw  the  troops  into   the  woods   and 
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ravines  on  the  left  of  the  plateau,  and  necessarily 
throw  them  into  great  confusion.  Amid  the  tur- 
moil of  battle,  it  was  difficult  to  trace  orders  to 
their  proper  source ;  and  an  erroneous  impres- 
sion prevailing  in  two  of  the  regiments  that  the 
order  came  from  General  Jones,  the  Twentieth 
and  Second  Georgia  regiments,  and  a  part  of  the 
Fifteenth  Georgia  regiment,  executed  it,  and 
marched  rapidly,  and,  as  they  approached  the 
woods  in  considerable  confusion,  over  the  fence, 
into  the  road  and  woods.  Finding  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  command  had,  under  this  mistake, 
executed  the  movement,  and  a  portion  of  my 
right  (the  Seventeenth  Georgia  regiment)  having, 
up  to  this  time,  been  prevented  by  troops  in  their 
front  from  coming  up,  and  one  company  of  my 
left  (Captain  Sage's)  having,  from  the  difficulties 
of  the  ground,  and  the  interposition  of  other 
troops,  been  prevented  from  getting  into  line  on 
the  plateau,  and  seeing  the  importance  of  getting 
my  command  together,  I  ordered  those  troops 
whom  I  had  prevented  from  executing  the  "  left 
oblique  "  movement  to  unite  with  the  command 
on  the  left,  and  the  whole  to  form  themselves, 
and  await  further  orders  and  events.  I  then 
passed  down  my  right,  to  put  them  also  in  posi- 
tion. A  portion  of  it  only  had  emerged  from  the 
woods,  and  were  ordered  in  position.  Passing 
up  the  edge  of  the  woods,  I  ordered  such  of  the 
broken  parties  as  had  been  separated  from  their 
command  (by  troops  retiring  from  their  front)  to 
join  their  command  on  the  left ;  and,  failing  to  find 
the  balance  of  the  Seventeenth  and  the  missing 
company  of  the  Twentieth,  I  remounted  and  passed 
down  my  left,  which,  together  with  the  rest  of 
the  command  which  had  joined  them,  were  under 
the  direction  of  my  Adjutant,  Captain  Dubose, 
and  Major  Alexander,  and  my  Aid,  Captain 
Troup.  They  had  formed,  in  part,  on  the  road 
to  the  left  of  the  plateau,  and  in  the  woods  and 
ravines  in  the  rear  thereof,  seeking  such  protec- 
tion as  the  ground  afforded,  they  being  under  a 
severe  fire  from  the  enemy's  artillery.  The  stream 
of  fugitives  was  pouring  back  over  my  line,  fre- 
quently breaking  it,  and  carrying  back  with  them 
many  of  the  men.  I  immediately  began  passing 
up  and  down  my  lines,  and  in  the  rear,  ordering 
and  bringing  back  those  who  had  thus  been 
swept  away ;  but  it  frequently  happened,  in 
bringing  them  back,  the  position  of  those  they 
had  left  had  been  changed  by  the  same  and  other 
causes,  and  left  them  out  of  their  proper  posi- 
tions. I  continued  these  efforts  until  all  the 
troops  in  my  front,  on  the  plateau,  had  disap- 
peared — my  own  regiments  mostly  separated,  and 
maintaining  regimental  or  company  organizations 
under  such  cover  as  the  ground  afforded.  The 
cannonading  still  continued,  and  supposing  that 
whenever  it  ceased,  they  would  charge,  I  devoted 
my  time  to  gathering  up  and  forming  my  troops, 
and  to  be  prepared  for  the  charge.  This  work 
was  exceedingly  difficult,  as  it  had  become  dark, 
and  many  brigades  were  mixed  up  in  the  woods 
and  roads  on  this  part  of  the  battle-field.  In  the 
mean. time,  General  Kershaw  came  into  the  field 
with  his  brigade,  near  one  of  my  regiments,  (the 


Second  Georgia,)  which  still  remained  in  very 
good  order,  and  my  Adjutant,  Captain  Dubose, 
proposed  to  him  to  unite  that  and  some  other 
companies  of  other  regiments  with  his  command 
in  the  attack  on  the  enemy's  batteries,  to  which 
he  assented ;  and  this  command,  under  Colonel 
Bute  and  Colonel  Holmes,  accompanied  by  Cap- 
tain Dubose  and  Major  Alexander,  my  Quarter- 
master, who  acted  as  one  of  my  Aids  on  the  field, 
advanced  with  General  Kershaw's  brigade  be- 
yond the  edge  of  the  woods,  into  the  open  field  ; 
but  under  the  destructive  fire  of  the  enemy's  can- 
non and  small  arms,  wavered,  and  fell  back  into 
the  road  skirting  the  pine  thicket.  It  was  dur- 
ing this  charge  (which  was  also  participated  in 
by  part  of  the  Twentieth  Georgia)  that  the  heroic 
Colonel  Bute  (Colonel  of  the  Second  Georgia)  fell, 
and  the  command  devolved  upon  the  gallant  Col- 
onel Holmes,  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  regiment. 
In  this  position  in  the  road,  this  portion  of  the 
command  remained  for  some  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes, when  a  heavy  musketry  fire  was  poured  into 
them  from  the  left  flank,  and  they  retreated  in 
disorder.  Captain  Dubose,  Major  Alexander,  and 
Captain  Troup,  of  my  staff,  were  on  this  part  of 
the  road,  and  used  their  best  exertions  in  rallying 
the  troops,  and  succeeded  in  joining  me  with 
about  two  hundred  men. 

After  these  disasters,  finding  that  the  enemy 
did  not  charge,  and  that  the  troops  were  gener- 
ally in  disorder,  and  there  not  being  any  organ- 
ized body  of  troops  on  the  plateau  in  front,  I 
gathered  up  my  command,  and  marched  back  to 
the  road  where  we  entered  the  battle,  and  en- 
camped them  as  near  thereto  as  the  convenience  of 
water  would  allow. 

In  all  of  these  movements,  and  especially  during 
the  time  my  brigade  occupied  the  open  plateau 
in  front  of  the  enemy's  batteries,  my  losses  were 
very  severe,  the  total  ^being  one  hundred  and 
ninety-four,  in  killed  and  wounded,  out  of  about 
twelve  hundred  carried  into  action.  (A  report 
of  which  has  heretofore  been  forwarded  to  you, 
and  a  more  detailed  one  will  be  furnished  as  soon 
as  it  can  be  made  out ;  the  wounding  of  two  of 
my  regimental  Adjutants,  and  the  sickness  of  an- 
other, and  constant  marches  since,  having  retard- 
ed the  work.) 

I  am  happy  to  add,  that  the  disorders  which  did 
arise  were  due  rather  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
ground  and  the  nature  of  the  attack,  than  from 
any  other  cause,  and  that,  as  far  as  my  observa- 
tion went,  they  extended  to  all  troops  engaged 
on  the  plateau  in  front  of  the  enemy's  guns. 
This  is  further  evidenced  by  the  fact,  that  at  rev- 
eille next  morning,  over  eight  hundred  of  my 
command  answered  to  their  names  at  roll-call, 
leaving  two  hundred  unaccounted  for ;  many  of 
whom  soon  made  their  appearance. 

I  considered  the  conduct  of  the  officers  and 
men  highly  praiseworthy  and  honorable  to  them- 
selves and  the  army. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  Toombs, 

Brigadier-General,  First  Brigade,  First  Division. 
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COLONEL  ANDERSON'S  REPORTS. 

Headquarters  Third  Brigade,  First  Division,  ) 
In  the  Field,  July  8,  18G2.     J 

Captain  A.  Coward,  A.  A.  General : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  the  follow- 
ing report  of  the  action  of  my  brigade,  in  the 
affair  near  Garnett's  house,  on  Saturday,  twenty- 
eighth  June.  The  disposition  of  the  regiments 
was  as  follows :  The  Seventh  and  Eighth  Georgia 
near  the  overseer's  house,  the  Eleventh  on  picket 
near  New  Bridge,  and  the  First  and  Ninth  Georgia 
on  duty  at  Mrs.  Price's  house. 

It  was  determined  that  morning,  by  Brigadier- 
General  D.  R.  Jones,  commanding  division,  to 
place  some  heavy  guns  in  position  on  the  New 
Bridge  road,  and  drive  the  enemy  from  their 
works  near  the  river,  if  possible ;  and  Brigadier- 
General  Toombs  was  directed  to  attack  the  ene- 
my, if,  in  his  discretion,  it  could  be  done  without 
too  serious  loss  to  ourselves,  and  I  was  to  sup- 
port him,  if  necessary,  with  my  brigade. 

The  enemy  was  driven  from  the  works  by  our 
batteries  on  the  New  Bridge  road,  and  by  Cap- 
tain Brown's  Wise  artillery  or  Captain  Moody's 
batteries,  near  Garnett's  house;  and  Captain 
Thurston,  of  General  Jones's  staff,  was  sent  to 
General  Toombs,  to  notify  him  of  the  fact.  From 
some  cause,  not  understood  by  me,  General 
Toombs  sent  Captain  Thurston  to  me  to  make 
the  attack,  and  as  Captain  Thurston  was  on  Gen- 
eral Jones's  staff,  I  supposed  the  order  had  been 
changed,  and,  expecting  to  be  supported,  ordered 
the  Eighth  and  Ninth  Georgia  to  advance,  which 
they  did  in  most  beautiful  order,  and  with  their 
usual  gallantry,  driving  the  enemy  before  them 
over  and  beyond  their  works,  all  the  time  ex- 
posed to  a  galling  fire  from  artillery  and  mus- 
ketry. Satisfied  that  these  two  small  regiments 
could  not  cope  successfully  with  the  enemy,  I 
asked  General  Toombs  two  or  three  times  to  send 
forward  men  to  support  me  in  the  attack,  but 
before  this  was  done  an  order  came  from  General 
Magruder  to  cease  the  attack,  and  I  recalled  the 
troops. 

I  cannot  express  too  highly  my  appreciation  of 
the  gallantry  and  good  conduct  of  all  the  officers 
and  men  of  both  regiments  in  this  action,  in 
which  our  loss  was  very  severe,  as  the  list  of 
casualties  will  show.  The  Eighth  Georgia  led 
the  attack,  under  command  of  the  heroic  La- 
mar, and  suffered  severely.  Colonel  Lamar  was 
wounded  and  taken  by  the  enemy,  but  has 
been  recovered  from  them  ;  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Towers  and  Lieutenant  Harper  taken  prisoners  ; 
Major  Magruder  seriously  wounded ;  Captain 
Butler,  Lieutenants  Montgomery,  Williamson,  and 
Blackwell,  all  wounded ;  and  thirteen  men  killed, 
sixty-three  wounded,  six  missing,  and  fifteen 
prisoners.  The  Third  Georgia  supported  the 
Eighth.  The  casualties  are  Lieutenant-Colonel 
White,  commanding  regiment,  seriously  wounded ; 
Captain  Hicks  wounded ;  and  seven  men  killed, 
sixty  wounded,  and  eight  missing. 

I  am  satisfied  that  if  I  had  been  able  to  bring 
my  whole  brigade  into  action  or  been  properly 
supported,  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  enemy's 


works  would  have  been  taken  and  held.    A  pris- 
oner taken    next  morning  reports  the  enemy's 
loss  to  have  been  about  equal  to  ours. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

G.  T.  Anderson, 

Colonel,  commanding  Brigade. 

BATTLES  OF  JUNE  29  AND  30,  AND 
JULY   1,   18C2. 

Headquarters  Third  Brigade,  First  Division,  i 
Camp  near  Richmond,  Va.,  July  14,  18C2.         \ 

Captain  A.  Coward,  Assistant  Adjutant- General : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  the  report 
of  the  action  of  my  brigade  in  the  series  of  bat- 
tles from  June  twenty-ninth  to  July  first,  inclu- 
sive, the  report  of  the  action  of  the  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Georgia,  on  the  twenty-ninth,  having  been 
already  forwarded. 

Early  on  Sunday  morning,  I  was  ordered  to 
march  in  pursuit  of  the  retreating  enemy ;  and 
having  soon  formed,  my  brigade  moved  through 
the  deserted  camp  and  works  of  the  enemy,  near 
Garnett's  farm.  The  First  Georgia  regulars,  and 
the  Seventh  Georgia  regiment,  Major  E.  W. 
Hoyle_  commanding,  in  support ;  the  Eighth 
Georgia,  Captain  G.  O.  Dawson  ;  Ninth  Geor- 
gia, Colonel  Turnipseed,  and  Eleventh  Georgia, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  LufFman  commanding,  were 
formed  in  line  of  battle,  and  in  this  order  we  set 
out  in  search  of  the  enemy. 

After  marching  some  distance,  the  First  Geor- 
gia came  up  with  the  foe  and  opened  fire  upon 
them,  receiving  in  return  a  heavy  fire  from  artil- 
lery and  musketry,  losing  several  men  killed  and 
wounded.  But  officers  and  men,  I  am  proud  to 
say,  behaved  in  the  most  gallant  manner,  and 
drove  the  enemy  before  them,  inflicting  severe 
loss  upon  him. 

After  marching  in  line  of  battle  all  day  through 
woods,  swamps,  and  open  field,  we  did  not  parti- 
cipate in  the  fight  until  late  in  the  day,  our  direc- 
tion bringing  us  considerably  to  the  left  of  the 
enemy.  We  reached  our  bivouac  that  night,  or 
morning  rather,  about  one  o'clock,  having  been 
exposed  to  a  severe  fire  for  over  an  hour. 

The  next  morning,  June  thirtieth,we  marched  to 
join  Major-General  Longsjreet,  and  reached  him, 
after  being  on  the  march  eighteen  hours,  at  two 
o'clock  A.  M.,  July  first,  and  rested  until  day- 
light, and  again  set  out  in  search  of  the  enemy ; 
marched  across  the  battle-field  of  the  day  previ- 
ous some  one  and  a  half  miles ;  was  ordered  by 
Major-General  Magruder  to  march  back  to  the 
Darby  road ;  marched  some  five  miles,  and  was 
ordered  back,  moving  by  the  left  flank  ;  was  next 
ordered  by  Major-General  Magruder  to  shelter 
my  men  under  a  hill  to  protect  them  from  the  fire 
of  the  enemy,  as  our  batteries  were  ordered  to 
open  upon  them.  From  this  position  was  ordered 
to  take  the  position  recently  occupied  by  General 
Cobb  in  my  front ;  was  about  getting  into  posi- 
tion, and  was  ordered  to  move  some  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  the  right,  and  before  I  could  get  my  line 
dressed,  was  again  ordered  to  move  to  the  right 
of  my  brigade  on  the  line  and  take  position.  Had, 
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as  I  supposed,  nearly  reached  this  last  point, 
when  I  was  again  ordered  by  General  Magruder 
to  move  back  rapidly  by  the  left  flank  to  support 
General  Cobb,  all  of  which  orders  were  executed 
promptly  by  my  command,  over  swamps,  dense 
undergrowth,  ravines,  and  hills.  At  about  half 
past  four  P.  M.,  I  received  orders  to  advance 
to  attack  a  battery  of  the  enemy,  and  moving 
rapidly  to  the  front  through  the  dense  woods, 
the  left  of  my  line  reaching  the  open  field  first, 
gained  so  much  ground  to  the  front  and  in  advance 
of  the  right,  that  I  ordered  a  halt  to  reestablish 
a  correct  line  on  the  open  field.  In  the  mean  time 
the  enemy  were  firing  on  us  from  two  batteries 
and  their  infantry.  Before  I  succeeded  in  recti- 
fying my  line,  other  troops  were  hurried  on  to  the 
attack,  and  then  my  right  —  the  First  Georgia 
regulars,  and  Seventh  and  Eighth  Georgia  regi- 
ments, supposing  that  I  had  given  command  to 
advance  —  became  separated  from  the  command. 
But  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  say,  that  every  offi- 
cer and  man  behaved  himself  with  coolness  and 
gallantry,  and  aided  materially  in  the  final  results 
of  the  day.  The  Ninth  and  Eleventh  Georgia 
were  more  immediately  under  my  own  observa- 
tion, and  the  conduct  of  the  officers  and  men  of 
both  regiments,  under  a  most  severe  fire,  was  all 
that  I  desired,  each  man  standing  to  his  post 
willingly  and  cheerfully  until  long  after  dark, 
when  I  withdrew  them  from  the  field,  my  other 
regiments  having  passed  a  few  moments  before. 

Colonel  Magill  mentions  in  terms  of  strong 
commendation  the  names  of  Sergeant  W.  J. 
Garitt,  company  M,  Corporal  J.  C.  Camp,  and 
private  W.  L.  Moorhead,  First  Georgia  regulars. 
Captain  Carmichael  reports  very  favorably  of  the 
conduct  of  Sergeant  Adderhold,  company  I, 
Seventh  Georgia.  Other  commanders  report 
that  all  acted  well  and  bravely. 

The  casualties  in  the  brigade  are  as  follows  : 

First  Georgia  Regulars.  —  Officers  killed, 
none.  Wounded,  Lieutenant  W.  A.  Williams, 
very  dangerously ;  Lieutenant  J.  D.  Anthony, 
painfully ;  Captain  H.  C.  Cannon,  slightly ;  Cap- 
tain Tomlinson  Fort,  slightly  ;  Lieutenant  G.  A. 
Rutherford,  slightly;  Lieutenant  Pierce  Home, 
(acting  Adjutant,)  slightly.  Enlisted  men  killed, 
four;  wounded,  thirty-eight,  (two  since  dead;)  and 
missing,  fifteen. 

Seventh  Georgia  Regiment.  —  Killed,  Lieu- 
tenant F.  S.  Watson.  Major  E.  W.  Hoyle,  mor- 
tally wounded  ;  Adjutant  Maddox,  Captain  It. 
B.  Hicks,  Lieutenant  Bellinger,  Lieutenant 
White,  and  Lieutenant  Wynn,  slightly  wounded. 
Enlisted  men  killed,  thirteen  ;  seriously  wounded, 
fifty-three  ;  slightly,  forty-eight. 

Eighth  Georgia  Regiment.  —  Enlisted  men 
killed,  four ;  wounded,  eight. 

Ninth  Georgia  Regiment.  —  Wounded,  Lieu- 
tenant J.  A.  Arnold  and  Lieutenant  Hardee. 
Enlisted  men,  three  killed,  and  twenty-eight 
wounded. 

Eleventh  Georgia  Regiment.  —  Wounded, 
Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  J.  F.  Green,  severely ; 
Lieutenants  M.  F.  Gudger  and  H.  L.  Parrish, 
slightly.     Enlisted   men  killed,   six;    wounded, 


fifty,  (most  of  them  severely ;)  and  sixteen  miss- 
ing, some  of  whom  have  rejoined. 

TOTAL  CASUALTIES. 

Killed.    Wounded.    Missing. 
Commissioned  officers,       1  17 

Enlisted  men,  30  225  36 
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It  is  due  the  men  to  state  that  they  had  been 
without  rest  almost  entirely  since  the  night  of 
the  twenty-seventh,  and  marched  in  line  of  battle 
all  day  Sunday,  twenty-ninth,  and  for  eighteen 
hours  the  thirtieth  of  June,  and  were  marched 
and  countermarched  the  day  of  battle  from  day- 
light until  four  p.  M.,  and  many  of  the  men  fell 
out  from  exhaustion,  and  have  since  rejoined. 

I  bear  willing  testimony  to  the  gallantry  of  the 
whole  command,  officers  and  soldiers,  and  feel 
proud  of  having  the  honor  of  commanding  such 
brave  and  determined  men.  I  am  under  many 
obligations  to  Lieutenant  C.  C.  Hardwicke, 
Eighth  Georgia  volunteers,  A.  A.  A.  General, 
for  his  bravery  and  gallantry,  executing  promptly 
every  order  intrusted  to  him.  Also,  to  Captain 
J.  G.  Jackson,  of  Virginia,  and  Charles  Daniel, 
of  Georgia,  volunteer  Aids,  for  gallantry  and 
distinguished  services  on  all  occasions.  I  can- 
not refrain .  from  mentioning  private  D.  E.  Hum- 
phries, company  C,  Eleventh  Georgia  volunteers, 
my  orderly,  for  his  gallantry  and  good  conduct. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Geo.  T.  Anderson, 

Colonel  Eleventh  Georgia  Volunteers, 
commanding  Brigade. 

REPORTS  OF  GENERAL    SEMMES  —  BATTLE  OF 
SAVAGE'S    STATION. 

Headquarters  First  Brigade,  Second  \ 
Division,  Crew's  Farm,  July  4,  1862.     \ 

Captain  T.  S.  Mcintosh,  A.  A.  G.  : 

Captain:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that, 
soon  after  the  opening  of  the  battle  of  Savage 
Station,  on  the  29th  ultimo,  having  received  or- 
ders from  Major-General  McLaws  to  send  for- 
ward two  regiments  to  the  support  of  Brigadier- 
General  Kershaw's  brigade,  then  engaged  with 
the  enemy,  the  Tenth  Georgia,  Colonel  Cumming, 
and  the  Thirty-second  Virginia,  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Willis  commanding,  were  ordered  to  ad- 
vance. Very  soon  after,  perceiving  that  the  firing 
bore  to  our  right,  without  waiting  to  communi- 
cate with  the  Major-General,  I  moved  in  that 
direction  with  the  Fifth  Louisiana,  Colonel  Hunt. 
These  three  regiments  found  themselves  confront- 
ing the  enemy  in  the  following  order,  from  right 
to  left :  Fifth  Louisiana,  Thirty-second  Virginia, 
Tenth  Georgia.  Having  halted  the  Fifth  Louisi- 
ana and  re-formed  it  in  the  thick  wood  through 
which  the  advance  had  been  made,  and  discover- 
ing troops  not  more  £han  forty  yards  in  front, 
and  being  necessarily  uncertain  as  to  whether 
they  belonged  to  our  army  or  that  of  the  enemy, 
I   directed   private   Maddox,  company  K,  Fifth. 
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Louisiana,  to  advance  and  challenge,  "  Who  are 
you?"  to  which  the  reply  was,  "Friends." 
Hearing  this  reply,  I  demanded,  "  What  regi- 
ment ?  "  and  was  answered,  "  Third  Vermont ;  " 
whereupon  the  order  was  given  to  commence 
firing.  After  the  firing  had  continued  for  some 
time  with  spirit,  hearing  firing  immediately  in 
our  front  at  a  distance  of  some  hundred  yards, 
and  apprehending  that  our  troops  might  become 
engaged  with  each  other,  it  being  then  quite 
dark,  I  gave  the  orders  to  cease  firing,  to  re-form 
the  line,  and  for  the  men  to  rest  on  their  arms. 
After  thus  resting  for  half  an  hour,  the  battle 
having  terminated  by  the  cessation  of  all  firing,  I, 
at  about  half  past  eight  o'clock,  conducted  the 
Fifth  Louisiana  and  the  Thirty-second  Virginia 
back  to  camp,  whither  the  Tenth  Georgia  had 
just  repaired.  During  the  engagement  Colonel 
Hunt,  of  the  Fifth  Louisiana,  suggested  a  charge, 
which  was  promptly  declined,  owing  to  the  dark- 
ness, the  thick  wood,  and  the  great  risk  of  com- 
ing in  contact  with  portions  of  our  own  troops. 
The  enemy  fled  from  the  field,  it  is  true  ;  but  un- 
der such  circumstances,  I  was  unwilling  to  pur- 
sue, thereby  jeopardizing  unnecessarily  valuable 
lives,  and  incurring  the  great  risk  of  encounter- 
ing other  portions  of  our  own  army. 

Much  of  the  time,  the  enemy  were  engaged  at 
a  distance  of  not  above  forty  yards.  Their  heavy 
comparative  loss  doubtless  resulted  mainly  from 
the  greater  efficiency  of  our  smooth-bore  mus- 
kets with  buck  and  bullets  at  short  range,  the  su- 
perior steadiness  of  our  men  and  the  precision  of 
their  fire. 

A  list  of  casualties  has  been  heretofore  forward- 
ed to  division  headquarters.  Cumming's  regi- 
ment, being  longer  and  more  severely  engaged, 
suffered  incomparably  more  than  the  two  others, 
and  inflicted  heavier  loss  on  the  enemy.  Al- 
though these  three  regiments  carried  into  action 
only  seven  hundred  and  fifty-five  men,  no  less  than 
four  hundred  of  the  enemy's  dead  were  found  on 
the  field  the  next  morning  in  their  front  —  his 
wounded  having  been  removed  during  the  night. 
The  loss  of  the  Fifth  Louisiana  was  only  six, 
while  more  than  one  hundred  of  the  dead  enemy 
were  counted  on  the  field  immediately  in  its  front ! 
The  loss  of  the  Thirty-second  Virginia  was  also 
small,  and  the  damage  to  the  enemy  nearly 
in  the  same  proportion  with  that  inflicted  by  the 
Fifth  Louisiana.  In  the  early  part  of  the  action, 
Captain  demons,  A.  A.  G.,  was  thrown  from  his 
horse  and  stunned.  Captain  Briggs,  Aid-de- 
camp, rendered  me  valuable  service  on  the  field 
throughout  the  action.  Lieutenant  Beall,  volun- 
teer Aid,  while  bearing  an  order  to  Colonel  Cum- 
ming,  Tenth  Georgia,  found  himself  under  a 
cross-fire  from  the  Fifty-third  Georgia  and  the 
enemy.  His  horse  was  three  times  struck,  and 
his  coat  perforated  in  front  by  bullets.  Lieuten- 
ant Cody,  volunteer  Aid,  also  actively  partici- 
pated. Lieutenant  Cody  bore  an  order  to  Man- 
ly's  battery  to  move  forward  and  take  position 
on  my  right,  which  Captain  Manly  found  it  im- 
possible to  do,  owing  to  the  darkness  and  the  im- 
practicability of  the  ground.     Three  of  Manlv's 
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horses  were  wounded  in  his  efforts  to  get  into 
position.  The  Fifteenth  Virginia,  Tenth  Lou- 
isiana, and  Fifty- third  Georgia  were  held  in 
reserve.     I  am,  Captain, 

Very  respectfully,  your  servant, 

Paul  J.  Semmes, 

Brigadier-General. 

BATTLE  OF  CREW'S   FARM. 

Headquarters  First  Brigade,  Second  i 
Division,  Crew's  Farm,  July  4, 1862.     £ 

Captain    J.  S.  McIntosliy  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General  : 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  part 
borne  by  my  brigade  in  the  battle  of  Crew's 
farm,  on  the  first  instant : 

Immediately  after  the  commencement  of  the 
battle,  and  some  time  before  any  engagement  with 
small  arms,  by  order  of  Major-General  Magruder, 
my  command  was  moved  up  and  held  in  reserve 
in  a  ravine  about  twelve  hundred  yards  from  the 
enemy's  batteries,  at  which  place  it  was  subjected 
to  a  shelling  unsurpassed  for  severity  in  any 
conflict  during  the  war.  Between  five  and  six 
o'clock  P.  M.,  Captain  Latrobe  delivered  an  order 
from  Major-General  Magruder  to  me,  to  move  to 
the  support  of  Brigadier-General  D.  R.  Jones's 
division.  My  brigade  was  flanked  to  the  right 
about  three  hundred  yards,  and  then  advanced  in 
line  of  battle.  The  advance  commenced  a  dis- 
tance of  not  less  than  eight  hundred  yards  from 
the  enemy's  guns.  The  right  of  my  line,  con- 
sisting of  the  Fifteenth  Virginia,  and  Thirty- 
second  Virginia,  and  part  of  the  Fifth  Louisiana, 
advancing  in  an  open  field,  in  full  view  of  the 
enemy's  guns,  and  being  much  exposed  to  his 
missiles,  distance  was  taken  to  the  left,  so  as  to 
bring  these  regiments  under  cover,  first  of  the 
wood,  and  then  of  a  hill  in  the  open  ground  in 
front,  as  far  as  practicable.  Colonel  August, 
commanding  the  Fiftieth  Virginia  volunteers,  and 
a  number  of  his  men,  were  wounded,  and  two  men, 
of  the  Thirty-second  Virginia  volunteers,  killed. 
My  own  coat,  whilst  I  was  in  front  of  the  Fif- 
teenth Virginia,  was  cut  by  a  fragment  of  a 
shell.  Major  Walker,  of  the  Fifteenth  Virginia 
volunteers,  was  soon  after  killed,  while  advancing 
with  his  regiment.  Having  passed  beyond  the 
centre  of  the  line,  and  judging  that  sufficient  dis- 
tance had  been  gained  to  the  left,  the  advance 
was  resumed.  Finding  myself  in  front  of  the 
Tenth  Georgia  volunteers,  and  the  left  of  the 
Fifty-third  Georgia,  the  fence  separating  the 
wood  from  the  open  ground  was  passed  over,  and 
the  Tenth  Georgia  volunteers,  then  under  com- 
mand of  Captain,  Holt,  —  Colonel  Cumming,  while 
gallantly  leading  his  regiment,  having  been  pre- 
viously stricken  down  by  a  fragment  of  a  shell 
and  stunned,  and  borne  from  the  field,  —  and  com- 
pany K,  of  the  Fifty-third  Georgia  volunteers, 
Lieutenant  McCowan  commanding,  were  halted 
and  re-formed  immediately  on  the  right  of  our 
disabled  batteries,  which  had  ceased  to  reply  to 
those  of  the  enemy.  The  line,  being  re-formed, 
was  moved  obliquely  to  the  right,  and  most  of 
the  time  for  a  distance  of  not  less  than  five  hun- 
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dred  yards,  in  full  view  of  the  enemy's  artillery, 
and  after  having  attained  the  slope  under  and 
about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  crest  on  which 
his  guns  were  in  position,  was  halted,  preparatory 
to  making  a  charge.  Some  minutes  after,  the 
Tenth  Louisiana  volunteers,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Waggaman,  appeared,  and  traversed  nearly  the 
same  ground  over  which  the  Tenth  Georgia  and 
company  K,  of  the  Fifty-third  Georgia  volunteers, 
had  passed.  An  order  was  borne  by  Lieutenant 
Cody,  volunteer  Aid,  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wag- 
gaman, commanding  Tenth  Louisiana  volunteers, 
to  incline  to  and  form  on  my  right,  which  was 
accomplished.  Owing  to  a  misconception  of  or- 
ders, the  difficulties  of  the  ground,  and  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour,  only  five  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
of  my  men  were  finally  brought  into  action. 
Lieutenant  Benning,  First  Georgia  regulars,  of 
Anderson's  brigade,  reporting  his  presence,  with 
a  company  of  that  regiment  which  had  become 
separated  therefrom,  was  ordered  to  take  post 
on  the  left  of  the  Tenth  Louisiana.  Parts  of 
North  Carolina  and  Mississippi  regiments  were 
formed  on  the  ground  and  on  Benning's  left,  the 
Tenth  Georgia  and  company  K,  of  the  Fifty-third 
Georgia,  being  on  the  left.  There  were  parts  of 
numbers  of  other  regiments  on  the  slopes  and  in 
the  ravines  to  await  orders,  who  were  sent  to  join 
in  the  charge,  using  for  this  purpose  Captain 
Briggs  and  Lieutenant  Cody,  of  my  staff,  and 
Captain  Holt  and  Lieutenant  Slade,  of  the  Tenth 
Georgia  ;  but  for  some  cause  these  troops  did  not 
come  forward.  The  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  the 
darkness,  would  not  admit  of  further  delay. 
About  seven  hundred  men,  consisting  of  troops 
of  my  brigade,  and  detachments  from  regiments 
of  other  commands,  as  above  stated,  were  formed 
and  moved  forward  to  the  charge,  silently  and  in 
quick  time.  The  charge  was  made  with  calmness 
and  regularity,  for  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards,  in  the  face  of  a  terrific  fire  from  the 
enemy's  guns,  consisting  of  six  six-gun  batteries, 
and  four  guns  of  a  ten-gun  Parrott  battery,  (six  of 
which  had  been  previously  captured,)  and  his 
musketry,  when,  unfortunately,  the  right  of  our 
line  was  fired  into  from  the  rear  by  troops  of 
other  brigades  of  our  own  army,  which,  with  the 
terrible  fire  poured  by  the  enemy  on  our  front, 
caused  the  line  to  waver,  and  finally  to  break,  the 
men  seeking  partial  shelter  behind  a  number  of 
farm-houses,  not  more  than  sixty  yards  from  the 
enemy's  nearest  gun.  Our  line  approached  that 
of  the  enemy's  diagonally,  there oy  throwing  the 
Tenth  Louisiana,  which  was  on  the  right,  farther 
in  advance.  The  dead  of  this  regiment  were 
commingled  with  those  of  the  enemy,  and  very 
near  his  guns.  It  was  here  that  the  last  was  seen 
of  the  gallant  Lieutenant-Colonel  Waggaman, 
while  leading  his  regiment,  who,  it  was  supposed, 
was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  Dead  bodies 
of  our  men,  and  those  of  the  enemy,  were  found 
in  close  proximity  at  and  near  these  houses.  For 
half  an  hour  every  possible  effort  was  made  to 
re-form,  and  again  advance  to  the  charge ;  but 
owing  to  the  small  number,  the  lateness  or  the 
hour,  (half  past  eight  p.  m.,)  the  horror  of  com- 


ing in  deadly  conflict  with  troops  of  our  own 
army,  and  the  terrible  and  incessant  cross-fire 
of  the  enemy's  artillery  and  musketry,  although 
there  was  no  terror  manifested,  no  demoralization 
apparent,  still  the  effort  proved  unavailing.  Find- 
ing further  efforts  useless,  I,  at  nine  o'clock  at 
night,  ordered  the  troops  to  withdraw  quietly, 
which  was  done.  Having  been  actively  engaged 
for  more  than  three  hours,  I  had  become  so  ex- 
hausted as  to  be  almost  unable  to  leave  the  field, 
and  could  not  have  reached  the  camp  that  night 
but  for  the  timely  assistance  of  two  of  my  men. 
A  list  of  casualties  has  been  heretofore  forwarded 
to  division  headquarters. 

My  staff,  Captain  Clemons,  A.  A.  General, 
Captain  Briggs,  A.  D.  C,  and  Lieutenants  Cody 
and  Redd,  volunteer  Aids,  rendered  very  efficient 
service  on  the  field.  They  were  much  exposed  to 
the  enemy's  missiles,  ball,  shell,  grape,  and  bul- 
lets ;  but  fortunately,  all  escaped  untouched  ex- 
cept Captain  Briggs,  who  was  stricken  senseless 
to  the  ground  by  a  grape  shot,  (which  had  passed 
through  and  killed  outright  a  man  in  his  front,) 
by  which  he  will  be  disabled  for  some  time.  In- 
dividual cases  of  gallantry  might  be  named,  but 
this  is  deemed  unnecessary.  Only  the  chivalrous 
and  the  brave  were  there  in  such  close  and  dead- 
ly proximity  to  the  foe.  The  coward  and  the 
skulker  had,  long  ere  the  close  of  the  battle, 
sought  safety  in  inglorious  flight  from  the  bloody 
field  under  cover  of  the  darkness. 
I  am,  Captain,  veiy  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Paul  J.  Semmes, 

Brigadier-  General . 

REPORT  OF  COLONEL  BARKSDALE. 

Headquarters  Third  Brigade,     ) 
Camp  near  Richmond,  Va.,  July  24, 1862.  j 

Captain  Dickinson,  A.  A.  General : 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  part  taken  by  this  brigade 
in  the  battles  of  Sunday,  the  twenty-ninth  of 
June,  at  Savage's  Station,  and  at  Malvern  Hill 
on  Tuesday,  the  first  of  July: 

On  Sunday  morning  we  were  ordered  to  pursue 
the  enemy,  who  had  abandoned  his  fortifications 
on  the  Nine-mile  road,  and  was  understood  to  be 
retreating  down  the  York  River  Railroad. 

On  reaching  these  fortifications,  a  fire  was 
opened  upon  us  by  the  enemy's  rear  guard.  The 
brigade  was  at  once  ordered  in  line  of  battle,  and 
while  gallantly  executing  this  order,  General  Grif- 
fith fell  mortally  wounded,  and  was  borne  from 
the  field  by  Majors  Watts  and  Hawkins,  of  his 
staff,  when  the  command  devolved  upon  me. 
Continuing  the  pursuit,  I  was  ordered  to  support 
General  Cobb,  who  was  in  the  advance,  should 
he  become  engaged  with  the  enemy. 

The  brigade  advanced  in  line  of  battle,  on  the 
left  of  the  railroad,  through  the  thick  woods,  and 
over  a  marshy  country,  until  we  reached  Savage's 
Station,  where  an  attack  was  made  on  the  right 
side  of  the  road,  upon  the  enemy,  by  General 
McLaws's  division.  The  Seventeenth  regiment, 
Colonel  Holder,  and  the  Twenty-first,  Cclonel 
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Humphries,  were  ordered  to  that  side  of  the  road, 
and  to  support  Kershaw's  brigade,  if  it  should 
become  necessary  to  do  so. 

About  sundown,  these  regiments  advanced  gal- 
lantly and  promptly  when  the  order  was  given,  un- 
der a  severe  fire,  across  an  open  field  to  the  sup- 
port of  a  battery,  and  engaged  the  enemy,  then 
strongly  posted  in  the  woods  beyond  the  field,  and 
poured  several  destructive  volleys  into  his  ranks, 
when  messengers  arrived  and  requested  that  the 
firing  should  cease,  as  danger  would  result  from 
it  to  our  friends,  who  were  manoeuvring  between 
them  and  the  enemy.  The  men  were  ordered  to 
lie  down  ;  and  night  coming  on,  and  the  firing 
having  ceased,  they  retired  in  good  order  to  the 
woods,  in  rear  of  the  battle-field. 

The  Eighteenth  regiment,  Colonel  Griffin,  was 
ordered,  after  dark,  to  the  battle-field,  and  slept 
upon  it  —  the  enemy,  during  the  night,  continu- 
ing his  flight. 

On  Monday  we  continued  the  march,  but  did 
not  reach  the  battle-field  of  that  day  until  .ten 
o'clock  at  night.  The  next  morning  at  daylight, 
the  pickets  reported  that  the  enemy  was  advan- 
cing. I  at  once  ordered  the  brigade  in  line  of 
battle,  and  advanced  across  the  field  to  a  skirt  of 
woods,  and  halted,  and  awaited  his  attack,  throw- 
ing out  several  companies  of  skirmishers ;  but 
the  report  proved  to  be  unfounded  —  the  enemy 
having,  during  the  night,  retreated,  leaving  his 
dead  and  wounded  in  our  hands.  Our  companies 
of  skirmishers  captured  a  number  of  prisoners, 
who  were  sent  to  the  rear. 

About  two  o'clock  the  enemy  were  discovered 
in  a  strong  position,  and  in  immense  numbers, 
on  the  Crew's  farm  and  Malvern  Hills.  By  your 
orders,  given  to  me  in  person,  the  brigade  was 
formed  in  the  woods,  in  front  of  the  enemy,  and 
in  range  of  his  fire,  both  from  his  batteries  and 
gunboats  in  James  River,  about  one  mile  and  a 
half  distant  —  the  men  being  protected,  as  well 
as  it  could  be  done,  by  the  woods  and  brow  of  a 
hill.  Here  shot  and  shell  fell  thick  among  us  — 
several  being  killed  and  wounded,  and  among 
them,  Major  Moody,  of  the  Twenty-first  regi- 
ment, who  was  seriously  wounded  in  the  foot. 

At  about  six  o'clock  the  brigade  was  ordered 
to  advance  upon  the  enemy,  to  support  our 
friends  who  were  already  engaged,  and  if  possi- 
ble, to  take  his  batteries.  The  order  was  prompt- 
ly obeyed.  The  brigade  was  formed  in  the  open 
field,  and  advanced  upon  the  enemy  under  a  terri- 
ble fire  of  shell,  grape,  canister,  and  minie  balls, 
and  continued  the  assault  until  night  closed  the 
scene,  when  it  retired  in  good  order  to  the  posi- 
tion it  formerly  occupied  in  the  woods.  Colonels 
Holder  and  Griffin,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bran- 
don, commanding  Twenty-first  regiment,  were  all 
severely  wounded  while  gallantly  and  nobly  lead- 
ing their  regiments  into  action. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Carter,  commanding  the 
Thirteenth  regiment,  while  handling  his  men 
with  consummate  skill,  was  wounded  and  taken 
from  the  field.  The  command  in  the  Thirteenth 
regiment  devolved  upon  Major  McElroy ;  in  the 
Seventeenth,  on  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fizer;    in 


the  Eighteenth,  on  Lieutenant-Colonel  Luse  ;  and 
in  the  Twenty-first,  on  Captain  Brooks  —  all  of 
whom  discharged  their  duties  bravely,  and  with 
signal  ability. 

The  entire  command,  although  one  third  of  its 
number  fell  upon  the  field,  maintained  its  ground 
with  undaunted  courage,  and  dealt  bravely  terri- 
ble blows  upon  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  as  his 
dead  and  wounded  in  front  of  our  lines  the  next 
morning  clearly  proved.  I  am-  under  peculiar 
obligation  to  Major  Inge,  Adjutant-General  of 
the  brigade,  for  his  valuable  assistance  in  both 
engagements.  He  was  prompt  in  the  execution 
of  all  orders,  and  constantly  exposed  to  the  se- 
verest fire  of  the  enemy's  guns,  in  directing  the 
regiments  into  battle. 

To  Captain  Costin,  Aid-de-camp,  I  am  much 
indebted.  He  was  with  me  in  the  field,  encour- 
aging the  men  by  his  example,  and  gallantly 
discharging  his  duty. 

I  was  deprived  of  the  valuable  services  of  Ma- 
jors Watts  and  Hawkins  by  the  fall  of  General 
Griffith  —  both  of  whom  were  ordered  to  remain 
with  him. 

It  is  proper  for  me  to  say  that  twice  during  the 
battle  Captain  McCarthy's  battery  engaged  the 
enemy,  and  that  both  he  and  his  command  be- 
haved with  coolness  and  courage  worthy  of  the 
cause. 

Dr.  Gilmore,  senior  surgeon  of  the  brigade, 
and  his  assistants,  in  the  discharge  of  their  du- 
ties, were  indefatigable  —  having  the  wounded 
borne  from  the  field  as  rapidly  as  they  could  be 
found. 

I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  department 
to  this  officer,  who,  by  his  skill  as  a  surgeon,  and 
ability *as  a  physician,  is  eminently  entitled  to  its 
favorable  consideration. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

William  Barksdale. 

Colonel,  commanding  Brigade. 

REPORT  OF  GENERAL  KERSHAW. 

Headquarters  Fourth  Brigade,  Second  ) 
Division,  near  Richmond,  July  14, 18G2.    j 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  re- 
port of  the  part  taken  by  the  troops  under  my 
command,  in  the  recent  battles  before  Rich- 
mond : 

With  the  exception  of  frequent  movements  of 
my  regiments,  under  orders  from  Major-General 
Magruder,  and  occasional  attacks  upon  the  out- 
posts of  the  enemy  to  ascertain  their  strength, 
resulting  in  the  loss  to  the  Seventh  regiment  of 
one  killed  and  three  wounded,  and  to  the  Third 
of  several  wounded,  and  the  discovery  that  the 
enemy  was  at  least  in  his  usual  force  in  our  front, 
nothing  of  importance  occurred  in  my  command 
until  Sunday  morning,  the  twenty-ninth. 

At  an  early  hour  I  received  orders  from  Major- 
General  McLaws  to  send  forward  a  regiment  and 
ascertain  the  condition  of  things  in  front.  I  de- 
spatched the  Second  South  Carolina,  Colonel 
Kennedy.  Some  hours  after,  I  received  from 
that  officer  information  that  the  enemy  had  dis- 
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appeared,  and  that  he  occupied  his  abandoned 
■works.  Immediately  communicating  with  di- 
vision headquarters,  I  received  orders  to  advance 
my  entire  command  to  the  support  of  Colonel 
Kennedy.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  this  brigade 
at  Fair  Oaks,  my  skirmishers,  under  command  of 
Major  Gaillard,  of  the  Second  regiment,  became 
engaged  slightly  on  the  left,  and  my  whole  com- 
mand was  ordered  to  advance  cautiously  across 
the  York  River  Railroad,  along  the  Nine-mile 
road,  under  repeated  cautions  to  be  careful  not 
to  engage  the  forces  of  General  Jackson,  who 
were  believed  to  be  advancing  from  the  Chicka- 
hominy  to  our  left.  We  advanced  about  a  mile, 
when  the  firing  along  the  left  of  my  line  (of  skir- 
mishers) became  general,  and  an  artillery  fire 
from  our  left  front  was  opened  upon  our  column. 
Having  every  reason  to  suppose  that  this  might 
be  a  collision  with  General  Jackson's  forces,  I 
restrained  the  fire  of  my  men,  and  sent  a  regi- 
mental battle-flag  to  the  front  to  be  waved  on  the 
railroad.  At  this  juncture  I  was  ordered  to  fall 
back  and  take  position,  with  my  left  resting  on 
the  railroad.  Here  it  became  evident,  from  the 
continuance  of  the  fire  upon  our  lines,  that  the 
enemy  was  in  front  of  us. 

About  three  o'clock  p.  M.,  the  other  troops  of 
General  Magruder's  command  being  in  position, 
I  received  orders  to  advance  along  the  line  of  the 
railroad,  and. marched  at  once  steadily  in  the  di- 
rection of  Savage's  Station.  Arriving  at  the 
point  from  which  the  enemy  had  fired  his  artil- 
lery, (the  first  house  on  the  right  of  the  railroad, 
below  Fair  Oaks,)  it  was  ascertained  that  he  had 
retired.  Still  advancing,  my  right  skirmishers 
became  engaged  while  passing  through  the  wood ; 
but,  upon  reaching  the  open  plain  beyond,  the 
enemy  was  found  occupying  a  series  of  heavy 
earthworks,  at  the  far  end  of  the  field,  on  the 
Williamsburg  road.  I  halted  the  command  un- 
der the  brow  of  the  hill,  sent  for  Kemper's  bat- 
tery, and  ordered  forward,  along  a  ravine,  near 
the  railroad,  to  a  thick  wood  in  front  of  my  left, 
the  Second  and  Third  regiments  South  Carolina 
volunteers,  to  flank  the  redoubts,  and  to  charge 
them,  if  practicable.  Kemper  arriving,  I  direct- 
ed him  to  open  upon  the  enemy,  which  he  did 
with  such  rapidity  and  effect,  as  to  disperse  them 
without  the  aid  of  infantry.  At  this  moment  I 
received  orders  from  Major-General  Magruder  to 
continue  my  advance,  and  attack  any  position  I 
might  meet  the  enemy  in.  I  ordered  my  com- 
mand forward,  preceded,  as  before,  by  skirmish- 
ers, commanded  by  Major  Gaillard,  to  whose  as- 
sistance I  sent  Major  Rutherford,  of  the  Third 
regiment.  I  signified  to  Major  Brent,  who 
brought  me  the  order,  that,  in  my  opinion,  there 
should  be  troops  to  my  right,  which  only  extend- 
ed to  the  Williamsburg  road,  though  my  skirmish- 
ers were  extended  beyond  to  cover  that  flank.  In 
a  few  minutes  I  heard  that  Major-General  Mc- 
Laws  had  ordered  forward  General  Semmes' 
brigade  to  that  position.  Continuing  the  ad- 
vance through  the  abandoned  works  and  camps 
of  the  enemy,  taking  some  prisoners  on  the  way, 
we  arrived  at  the  edge  of  the  wood  which  skirts 


Savage's  farm.  Sending  forward  the  line  of 
skirmishers  to  brush  the  wood,  they  soon  encoun- 
tered the  enemy  in  heavy  force,  and  a  formidable 
artillery  fire.  Kemper's  battery  was  placed  in 
position  on  the  road,  Colonel  Henagan's  Eighth 
South  Carolina  regiment  was  thrown  to  his  right 
across  the  road,  and  the  whole  command  became 
engaged.  I  ordered  the  Second  and  Third  regi- 
ments to  charge,  which  they  did  in  gallant  style  ; 
and,  immediately  after,  the  Seventh  regiment, 
Colonel  Aiken.  These  regiments  steadily  and 
rapidly  advanced,  driving  the  enemy  before  them 
through  the  wood,  and  well  into  the  field  beyond, 
throwing  them  into  confusion,  and  strewing  the 
ground  with  dead.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Seventh 
regiment,  which  was  next  the  Williamsburg  road, 
found  itself  flanked  by  the  enemy,  who  had 
advanced  along  that  road  in  the  direction  of 
Kemper's  battery  and  the  Eighth  regiment,  to  a 
position  some  two  hundred  yards  in  our  rear. 
Matters  were  in  this  position  when  General 
Semmes  attacked  on  my  right.  The  line  of  his 
fire  upon  the  enemy  rendered  the  position  of  my 
advanced  regiments  on  the  left  of  the  road  ex- 
tremely hazardous,  and  Colonel  Aiken  very 
properly  fell  back  to  the  general  line  of  battle, 
followed  by  Colonels  Nance  and  Kennedy.  In 
the  mean  time,  Kemper's  battery,  flanked  by  the 
Eighth  regiment,  had  inflicted  terrible  havoc  upon 
the  enemy,  whose  dead  lay  in  heaps  along  the 
road,  scarcely  two  hundred  yards  from  the  bat- 
tery. The  conduct  of  both  officers  and  men  in 
this  engagement  was  most  commendable.  Noth- 
ing could  exceed  the  gallantry,  self-possession, 
and  efficiency  of  the  regimental  commanders, 
Colonels  Henagan  and  Kennedy,  Nance  and 
Aiken,  to  whom  my  thanks  are  especially  due. 

Though  my  loss  was  heavy,  it  is  with  pride  and 
satisfaction  that  we  turn  to  five  hundred  dead  of 
the  enemy  left  on  the  field  as  attesting  the 
bravery  and  efficiency  of  the  troops  engaged  at 
Savage's,  and  that  our  loss  was  fearfully  avenged. 
I  regret  to  record  the  loss  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
B.  C.  Garlington,  Third  regiment  South  Carolina 
volunteers,  of  whom  his  commanding  officer 
most  truly  says,  he  was  an  officer  of  fine  judg- 
ment, cool  courage,  and  commendable  energy. 
He  was  killed  instantly  in  the  act  of  brandishing 
his  sword  defiantly.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Good- 
wyn,  of  the  Second  regiment,  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Bland,  of  the  Seventh  South  Carolina 
regiment,  were  both  severely  wounded,  conspicu- 
ously exposed  as  they  were  in  the  active  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  in  the  field.  Major  Gail- 
lard, of  the  Second  regiment,  was  charged  with 
the  important  and  responsible  duty  of  directing 
the  movements  of  the  skirmishers  during  the 
day.  This  duty  he  discharged  with  great  judg- 
ment and  gallantry.  His  horse  was  killed  under 
him  during  the  engagement.  He  was  efficiently 
assisted  in  the  duties  of  his  position  by  Major 
Rutherford,  Third  South  Carolina  volunteers. 
Captain  Kemper  and  the  officers  and  men  under 
his  command  maintained  the  high  reputation  they 
established  at  Vienna,  Bull  Run,  and  Manassas. 
For  particular  mention  of  such  of  the  company 
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officers  as  require  especial  notice,  I  respectfully 
refer  to  the  reports  of  the  regimental  com- 
manders, which  accompany  this.  This  action  be- 
'ing  closed  by  the  approach  of  a  stormy  night, 
my  command,  reenforced  by  the  Eighteenth 
Mississippi  regiment,  Colonel  Griffin,  lay  upon 
their  arms  on  the  field  of  battle  until  daylight, 
when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  enemy  had  dis- 
appeared. Removing  our  wounded  and  burying 
our  dead,  we  marched,  under  the  command  of 
Major-General  McLaws,  by  the  Enroughty  Town 
road  to  New  Market,  and  prepared  to  bivouac 
for  the  night,  but  were  almost  immediately  or- 
dered forward  to  the  support  of  General  Long- 
jtreet,  then  engaged  with  the  enemy  at  Frazier's 
farm.  On  the  way,  we  were  halted  and  permitted 
to  rest  until  eleven  o'clock  P.  M.,  when  we  contin- 
ued the  march  to  Frazier's  farm,  arriving  just  in 
time  to  take  our  position  by  daylight  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  first  of  July.  About  eight  o'clock  A.  M., 
we  advanced  in  line  of  battle  as  far  as  the  Willis 
Church  road,  where  the  forces  of  General  Jack- 
son passed  to  our  right,  and  we  were  ordered 
back  along  the  Long  Bridge  road,  several  miles  to 
the  rear,  where  we  remained  in  line  of  battle  until 
four  o'clock  r.  m.,  when  we  were  ordered  forward 
to  the  open  field  on  the  farm  adjoining  Crew's  farm. 
Here  we  remained  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  ar- 
tillery until  about  six  o'clock  p.  M.,  when  I  was  di- 
rected by  an  officer  of  Major-General  Magruder's 
staff'  to  advance  and  attack  the  enemy's  battery. 
Having  no  special  instructions  and  no  knowledge 
of  the  ground  or  position  of  the  enemy,  I  led  the 
brigade  in  line  of  battle  through  a  wood  for  half  a 
mile  toward  the  right  of  the  enemy's  line  of  fire, 
exposed  all  the  while  to  a  front  and  flank  fire  of 
artillery,  which  could  not  be  avoided.  During 
this  march,  I  passed  three  lines  of  troops,  who 
had  preceded  me  in  the  attack.  Arriving  im- 
mediately in  front  of  that  portion  of  the  enemy 
where  I  determined  to  assail  him,  I  was  indebted 
to  your  assistance,  Captain,  for  finding  my  way 
to  a  ravine  which  led  immediately  up  to  the  pla- 
teau, upon  which  the  enemy  was  formed.  Avail- 
ing myself  of  this  shelter,  I  led  my  command  up 
to  the  Willis  Church  road.  Here  the  enemy  oc- 
cupied the  open  field  in  two  lines,  in  force,  in  my 
front,  forming  an  obtuse  angle,  facing  toward 
the  road  in  such  a  manner  as  to  flank  any  force 
which  might  ascend  the  brow  of  the  hill  in  my 
front.  Between  these  two  lines  of  the  enemy,  at 
the  point  of  intersection,  a  battery  of  artillery  was 
placed,  pouring  over  our  heads  a  crushing  shower 
of  grape  and  canister,  while  the  infantry  lines 
blazed  with  a  constant  stream  of  fire.  Still  far- 
ther to  my  right,  the  artillery  on  the  hill  near  the 
orchard,  enfilading  my  line,  and  their  infantry  in 
Crew's  farm  to  my  right  rear,  were  engaged  with 
some  of  our  forces,  whose  line  of  battle  was  par- 
allel to  my  own.  In  this  position  we  occupied  a 
fence  and  thick  hedge  in  front  of  the  road,  form- 
ing a  considerable  obstacle  to  an  advance  along 
the  centre  of  my  line,  while  the  rising  ground  in 
front  screened  the  enemy  from  view,  except  on 
my  extreme  right  and  left.  The  Second  regiment, 
which  extended  to  near  the  parsonage,  having 


open  ground  in  front,  engaged  the  left  line  of  the 
enemy  with  some  effect ;  but  the  rest  of  the  com- 
mand were  powerless  to  accomplish  anything  in 
their  then  position,  and  I  was  satisfied  that  any 
farther  advance  at  that  point  would  insure  the 
destruction  of  my  command,  unless  some  change 
was  made  in  the  enemy's  position.  The  nature 
of  the  ground  affording  considerable  protection 
to  the  men,  I  determined  to  hold  them  there,  in 
the  hope  that  some  diversion  by  an  attack,  either 
on  the  right  or  left,  might  be  created  in  our  favor. 
After  some  time,  a  galling  fire  was  opened  from 
our  rear,  killing  and  wounding  the  men  and  pro- 
ducing a  general  feeling  of  uneasiness  in  the 
whole  command.  Captain  Holmes,  A.  A.  G.,  and 
Lieutenant  Dwight,  A.  A.  I.  G.,  of  my  staff,  went 
back  in  person  to  arrest  the  fire.  Major  Ruther- 
ford, of  the  Third  regiment,  attempted  to  do  the 
same,  and  Corporal  T.  Whitner  is  especially 
commended  by  Colonel  Nance  for  having  volun- 
teered for  the  same  dangerous  duty.  Finding 
that  the  fire  still  continued  for  some  time,  doing 
us  more  damage  than  that  of  the  enemy,  I  ordered 
the  command  to  retire  by  the  route  we  came  to 
the  next  road  in  our  rear.  At  this  point,  I  found 
Major  Gaillard  commanding,  re-forming  the  Sec- 
ond regiment.  With  this  regiment  I  retired  to 
the  next  road  in  our  rear,  where  I  again  halted, 
supposing  that  the  other  regiments  would  be 
found  there ;  but  owing  to  the  intricacies  of  the 
wood  and  the  approaching  darkness,  the  com- 
manding officers  conducted  their  regiments  sev- 
erally to  the  field,  whence  we  entered  the  fight. 
While  collecting  on  the  flag  of  the  Second  regi- 
ment all  the  men  of  the  brigade  who  came  by, 
General  Ewell  rode  up  and  desired  me  to  advance 
my  command  to  support  a  brigade  he  was  about 
to  lead  into  action  in  Crew's  field.  Calling  atten- 
tion to  the  small  number  of  men  with  me,  and  my 
desire  to  collect  the  remainder  of  the  brigade,  I 
indicated  my  unwillingness  to  do  so,  on  account 
of  the  inefficiency  of  any  support  I  could  render  ; 
but  as  he  became  very  urgent,  I  yielded,  and  led 
the  Second  regiment,  under  command  of  Major 
Gaillard,  to  the  point  indicated.  Soon  General 
Ewell's  forces  appeared,  and  he  led  two  regiments  • 
in  beautiful  order  to  the  attack  under  a  terrible 
fire  of  artillery  and  infantry.  While  we  were  at 
this  point,  Sergeant  Harley,  color-bearer  of  the 
Second  regiment,  exposed  himself  with  gallantry 
worthy  of  especial  mention,  in  his  efforts  to  en- 
courage and  animate  the  men  around  him,  and 
was  wounded  by  a  shell  while  thus  engaged. 
Several  regiments  having  arrived  and  taken  po- 
sition in  our  rear  in  support  of  General  Ewell's 
advance,  and  the  infantry  fire  having  materially 
diminished,  I  brought  off  the  Second  regiment 
about  nine  o'clock  p.  M.,  and  re-formed  the  brigade 
in  the  field  from  which  we  had  advanced. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  commend  the 
conduct  of  officers  and  men  for  coolness  and 
firmness  under  many  trying  circumstances  on  this 
occasion,  and  I  have  nothing  to  regret  but  that  we 
were,  by  a  series  of  accidents,  prevented  fiom 
accomplishing  as  much  for  the  country  on  this 
occasion  by  the  gallantry  and  discipline  exhibited 
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by  the  troops  as  we  could  desire,  though  the 
losses  of  the  command  attest  that  it  was  no  fault 
of  theirs. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  conduct, 
during  these  engagements  and  operations,  of  my 
personal  staff  was  such  as  to  entitle  them  to  par- 
ticular commendation.  Captain  C.  R.  Holmes, 
A.  A.  G. ;  Lieutenant  A.  E.  Doby,  A.  D.  C,  and 
Lieutenant  W.  M.  Dwight,  A.  A.  I.  G.,  in  both 
engagements,  and  Mr.  John  A.  Myers,  acting  as 
Aid  on  Sunday,  were  assiduous,  active,  and  effi- 
cient in  the  discharge  of  their  varied  duties  on 
the  field,  and  distinguished  themselves  by  high 
exhibitions  of  courage  and  self-possession  amid  the 
greatest  dangers.  I  again  refer  to  the  accompa- 
nying reports  of  commanders  for  further  par- 
ticulars. 

The  particulars  of  our  losses  are  herewith  for- 
warded. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Captain, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  B.  Kershaw, 

Brigadier- General  commanding. 
REPORT  OF  GENERAL  EARLY. 


Headquarters  Fourth  Brigade,  Third  Division, 

August  2,  1862. 

Captain  O.  C.  Brown,  Assistant  Adjutant- Gen- 
eral, Third  Division : 

I  submit  the  following  report  of  the  operation 
of  this  brigade  at  or  near  Malvern  Hill,  on  the 
first  ultimo  : 

On  that  morning,  I  was  ordered  by  General 
Lee  to  report  to  Major-General  Jackson,  for  tem- 
porary duty,  with  one  of  the  brigades  of  this 
command,  and  was  by  him  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  brigade  lately  commanded  by  Brig- 
adier-General Elzey,  in  the  division  of  Major- 
General  Ewell.  Of  this  brigade  I  assumed  com- 
mand about  midday,  on  the  road  leading  from 
White  Oak  Swamp  to  Willis's  Church.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day,  the  brigade  consisted 
of  fragments  of  the  Thirteenth,  Twenty-fifth, 
Thirty-first,  Forty-fourth,  Fifty-second,  and  Fifty- 
eighth  Virginia  regiments,  and  the  Twelfth  Geor- 
gia regiment,  numbering  in  all  about  one  thou- 
sand and  fifty  men  present,  was  formed,  by  order 
of  General  Ewell,  in  line  of  battle  in  the  woods 
on  the  left  of  the  road  leading  from  Willis's 
Church  to  Malvern  Hill,  where  it  remained  until 
very  late  in  the  afternoon,  during  a  heavy  cannon- 
ading between  the  enemy's  artillery  and  our  own, 
an  occasional  shell  falling  near  the  brigade,  doing 
no  damage,  however,  except  the  killing,  by  the 
same  shot,  of  a  private  in  the  Forty-fourth  Vir- 
ginia and  a  young  gentleman  named  Field,  who 
was  a  volunteer  on  the  staff  of  General  Walker, 
of  the  Thirteenth  Virginia  regiment.  About 
sundown,  an  order  was  received  by  General 
Ewell,  in  my  presence,  from  General  Jackson, 
through  a  staff  officer,  to  send  my  brigade  to  the 
right,  to  the  support  of  Major-General  D.  H. 
Hill,  and  the  brigade  was  immediately  put  in  mo- 
tion, and  marched,  under  the  guidance  of  an  offi- 
cer sent  for  the  purpose,  across  the  road  and 
through  the  woods,  passing  along  the  side  of  the 


ravine,  cc  vered  with  trees  and  thick  undergrowth, 
until  the  head  of  it  reached  a  small  road  leading 
across  an  open  bottom  on  a  creek.  Here  the 
brigade  was  halted  for  a  few  minutes,  until  the 
guide  could  ascertain  the  route  to  be  pursued, 
when  it  was  again  put  in  motion,  and  as  the  head 
of  it  arrived  at  the  open  bottom,  by  the  guide's 
direction,  the  brigade  was  started  across  the  bot- 
tom, and  General  Ewell  and  myself,  with  my  staff 
officers,  were  directed  to  cross  by  a  detour  to  the 
right,  over  an  old  dam,  as  the  only  practicable 
way  for  horses.  On  arriving  at  the  point  where 
it  was  expected  to  meet  the  brigade,  nothing; 
could  be  seen  of  it,  as  thick  brushwood  ex- 
cluded it  from  view.  In  the  mean  time,  a  large 
number  of  men,  retreating  from  the  battle-field, 
began  to  pass  along  the  road  into  which  we  had 
then  got,  and  filled  the  brushwood  mentioned, 
producing  great  confusion,  and  rendering  it  im- 
possible for  me  to  ascertain  whether  the  brigade 
was  passing  through  the  brushwood.  After  many 
fruitless  efforts  to  ascertain  this  fact,  I  rode  to- 
ward the  route  over  which  the  brigade  was 
started,  as  far  as  I  could,  and  found  a  very  deep 
ditch,  filled  with  skulkers  from  the  battle-field, 
over  which  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  pass  with 
my  horse.  I  then  rode  around  to  a  point  where 
I  could  get  a  view  of  the  place  at  which  I  sepa- 
rated from  the  brigade,  and  seeing  none  of  it 
passing,  I  rode  forward  on  the  road  leading  to 
the  battle-field,  with  the  hope  of  finding  the  bri- 
gade emerging  from  the  woods  farther  off.  It 
was  then  nearly  dark,  and  I  found  the  road  filled 
with  a  large  number  of  men  retreating  in  confu- 
sion, being  mostly  from  General  Toombs's  Geor- 
gia brigade.  These  troops,  aided  by  my  Assistant 
Adjutant-General,  Captain  Gardner,  I  endeavored 
to  rally,  but  found  it  very  difficult  to  do  so. 
During  my  exertions  to  rally  these  men,  the 
Twelfth  Georgia  regiment,  of  my  own  brigade, 
came  up,  under  the  command  of  Captain  James 
G.  Rodgers,  and  I  marched  it  off,  accompanied 
by  Colonel  Benning,  with  a  few  men  from  his 
regiment,  of  Toombs's  brigade.  These  men  were 
formed  in  line,  by  direction  of  General  Ewell, 
who  had  preceded  me  with  some  men  rallied  by 
him  in  a  field,  over  which  a  considerable  body  of 
our  troops  had  charged,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
engagement,  and  in  rear  of  some  regiments  then 
engaged  with  the  enemy.  Here  I  was  soon 
joined  by  the  Thirty-first  and  Twenty-fifth  Vir- 
ginia regiments,  which  were  brought  up  by  my 
Aid,  Captain  J.  H.  Early,  who  had  gone  to  the 
rear  to  look  for  the  brigade.  With  these  regi- 
ments I  remained  on  the  field  during  the  night, 
in  the  position  designated  by  General  Ewell  — 
Major-General  D.  H.  Hill  being  present  at  the 
time  they  were  posted,  and  for  some  time  there- 
after. 

During  the  march  the  brigade  was  exposed  to 
a  terrific  cannonading,  and  shell  were  constantly 
bursting  over  and  around  it.  For  some  time,  the 
regiments  with  me  on  the  field,  which  were  or- 
dered to  lie  down,  were  exposed  to  the  fiercest  ar- 
tillery fire  I  ever  witnessed.  About  the  close  of 
this  fire,  Brigadier-General  Ransom,  with  a  por- 
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tion  of  his  command,  retired  to  the  rear,  past  my 
position,  leaving  none  of  our  troops  in  front  of 
"me.  A  short  time  after  the  cessation  of  the  fire, 
we  heard,  distinctly,  the  rumbling  of  wheels,  in- 
dicating a  movement  of  the  enemy's  artillery,  and 
a  large  number  of  lights  were  seen  moving  about 
over  the  field,  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  ene- 
my's position,  which  were  doubtless  borne  by  per- 
sons from  the  enemy's  lines,  in  search  of  their 
wounded. 

As  soon  as  it  was  light  next  morning,  an  ap- 
palling spectacle  was  presented  to  our  view  in 
front.  The  field,  for  some  distance  from  the  ene- 
my's position,  was  literally  strewn  with  the  dead 
and  wounded,  and  arms  were  lying  in  every  di- 
rection. 

It  was  apparent  that  the  enemy's  main  body, 
with  his  artillery,  had  retired  ;  but  a  body  of  his 
cavalry,  supported  by  infantry,  was  soon  discov- 
ered on  the  field.  To  the  right,  near  the  top  of  a 
steep  hill,  leading  up  toward  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion, we  saw  a  body  of  our  own  troops,  some  dis- 
tance off,  lying  down,  which  proved  to  be  a 
small  body  under  Brigadier-Generals  Mahone  and 
Wright.  In  the  mean  time,  parties  of  our  men 
were  going  to  the  front  in  search  of  the  wounded  ; 
and  after  a  demonstration  by  the  enemy's  cav- 
alry, which  was  abandoned  on  the  firing  of  a  few 
shots  by  the  Maryland  regiment,  posted  in  the 
woods  some  distance  to  my  left,  the  parties  from 
both  armies,  in  search  of  the  dead  and  wounded ; 
gradually  approached  each  other,  and  continued 
their  mournful  work  without  molestation  on  either 
side,  being  apparently  appalled,  for  the  moment, 
into  a  cessation  from  all  hostile  purposes,  by  the 
terrible  spectacle  presented  to  their  view.  About 
ten  o'clock  A.  M.,  the  last  of  the  enemy's  forces 
retired,  and  left  the  field  of  battle  to  our  occupa- 
tion. 

The  other  regiments  of  the  brigade,  which,  on 
the  march,  were  in  front  of  those  who  got  with 
me  on  the  field,  not  being  able  to  find  any  practi- 
cable way  for  marching  over  the  route  designated 
by  the  guide,  across  the  bottom  mentioned,  in 
their  efforts  to  discover  me,  reached  the  battle- 
field at  a  different  point  from  that  at  which  I  had 
arrived,  and  got  very  near  to  the  enemy ;  but,  as 
it  had  become  very  dark,  and  amidst  the  confu- 
sion it  being  impossible  to  distinguish  friend 
from  foe,  they  retired,  and  went  back  that  night 
to  the  position  at  which  the  brigade  was  first 
drawn  up  in  line  of  battle.  The  separation  of 
the  brigade  was  caused  by  the  impracticable  char- 
acter of  the  route  over  which  it  was  marched,  the 
confusion  produced  by  the  immense  number  of 
men  retiring  in  disorder  from  the  field,  and  the 
attempt  of  the  guide  over  a  nearer  route  than 
that  taken  by  General  Ewell  and  myself.  The 
men  with  me  did  not  get  under  a  musketry  fire, 
and  were  only  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy's 
artillery,  within  the  range  of  round  shot  and 
shell. 

I  was  favorably  impressed  with  the  deportment 
of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  brigade,  so  far  as 
it  came  under  my  own  observation,. and  was  par- 


ticularly struck  with  that  of  Captain  James  G. 
Rodgers,  in  comman  1  of  the  Twelfth  Georgia 
regiment,  who  led  the  regiment  through  a  large 
body  of  disorganized  men,  who  were  giving  the 
most  disheartening  account  of  the  state  of  things 
in  front ;  he  all  the  time  encouraged  his  own  men, 
and  endeavored  to  induce  the  fugitives  to  fall 
into  his  ranks,  and  return  to  the  battle-field. 
Subjoined  is  a  list  of  the  killed  and  wounded. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  A.  Early, 

Brigadier-General,  commanding  Brigade. 

COLONEL  STAFFORD'S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Eighth  Brigade,  / 
July  30,  1862.         J 

Captain  O.  Campbell  Brown  : 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instructions  from  di- 
vision headquarters,  requiring  a  report  of  the 
part  taken  by  this  brigade  in  the  late  battles 
before  Richmond,  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the 
following  statement  of  facts  connected  there- 
with: 

Owing  to  the  illness  of  Brigadier-General  Tay- 
lor, the  command  of  the  brigade  devolved  upon 
Colonel  J.  G.  Seymour,  of  the  Sixth  Louisiana 
regiment.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty-sev- 
enth ult.,  (Friday,)  in  the  charge  at  Cold  Harbor, 
Colonel  Seymour  was  shot  from  his  horse,  and 
died  a  few  minutes  after.  I  then  took  command 
of  the  brigade,  and  was  ordered,  by  General 
Trimble,  to  form  the  troops  in  line  of  battle  near 
the  edge  of  the  wood.  This  was  done.  It  soon 
after  became  dark,  and  no  other  movements  were 
made.  The  brigade  remained  on  the  ground  that 
night,  and  the  next  morning  (the  twenty-eighth) 
was  ordered  to  advance  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy, 
who  were  retiring.  On  this  and  the  two  days 
following,  we  continued  to  advance  steadily  for- 
ward. The  enemy,  on  arriving  at  Malvern  Hill, 
there  made  a  stand,  and  prepared  to  resist  our 
farther  advance.  The  brigade  was  first  ordered 
to  form,  in  line  of  battle  near  the  road  on  the  left. 
Very  soon,  however,  our  position  was  changed  to 
a  wheat-field  near  by.  This  movement  was  also 
countermanded,  and  our  position  again  changed 
to  a  ravine  near  the  enemy's  batteries.  At  dusk, 
an  order  was  brought  (we  then  being  under  or- 
ders of  General  Whiting,  and  supporting  his  di- 
vision) to  chejge  forward  on  the  battery.  This 
order  was  given  by  an  officer  unknown  to  my- 
self or  any  of  the  officers  of  my  command.  Three 
of  the  regiments,  the  Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Twen- 
ty-eighth Louisiana,  advanced  as  ordered.  It 
now  being  night,  this  order  was  not  heard  or 
properly  understood  by  the  Ninth  Louisiana,  and 
no  advance  was  made  by  that  command.  This 
charge  resulted  in  the  loss  of  some  valuable 
lives.  After  the  charge,  the  brigade,  being  some- 
what scattered,  was  withdrawn  to  a  gate,  and  or- 
der restored.  Leave  was  obtained  of  General 
Ewell  for  the  men  to  get  water  at  the  church, 
and  again  advanced  and  remained  at  the  gate, 
(near  the  ground  previously  occupied  by  them.) 
During  the  night,  a  portion  of  the  brigade,  how- 
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ever,  remained  on  the  field  from  which  the  charge 
was  made. 

Accompanying  the  report  is  forwarded  a  list 
of  the  casualties  of  the  brigade  in  the  two  en- 
gagements, in  which  it  was  actively  engaged,  viz., 


that  of  Cold  Harbor  and  Malvern  Hill,  as  fur- 
nished by  the  regimental  commanders. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

L.  A.  Stafford, 

Colonel,  commanding  Eighth  Brigade, 


List  of  Casualties  in  the  Command  of  Major-  General  Jackson  at  the  Battles  of  Cold  Harbor,  June 

27,  1862,  and  Malvern  Hill,  July  1,  1862. 


BATTLE  OF  COLD  HARBOR,  JUNE  27,  1862. 
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BATTLE  OF  MALVERN    HILL,  JULY  1,  1862. 
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GENERAL  TRIMBLE'S  REPORTS. 

Headquarters  Seventh  Brigade,  Orange 
County,  near  Liberty  Mills,  July  28, 1862. 

Major- General  B.  S.  Ewell,   commanding  Sec- 
ond Division,  Valley  District : 
General  :  In  compliance  with  orders,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  conduct  and  operation  of  the  Sev- 
enth brigade,  from  June  twenty-sixth  to  July  third : 
On  the  twenty-sixth  we  moved  with  the  army 
from  Ashland,  in  a  southerly  direction,  passing 
to  the  east  of  Mechanicsville,  in  the  afternoon, 
and  at  four  P.  M.  heard  distinctly  the  volleys  of 
artillery  and  musketry,  in  the  engagement  of  Gen- 
eral Hill  with  the  enemy.     Before  sundown  the 
firing  was  not  more  than  two  miles  distant,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  we  should  have  marched  to  the 
support  of  General  Hill  that  evening. 

On   the    twenty-seventh,   line   of   battle   was 

formed  at roads  by  eight  o'clock,  after  which 

we  marched  towards  Cold  Harbor,  passing  near 

church.     At  this  point,  distant  one  and  a 

half  miles  from  Cold  Harbor,  line  of  battle  was 
again  formed,  about  three  and  a  half  o'clock,  and 
the  advance  ordered.  After  marching  half  a  mile, 


the  front  was  changed  considerably  to  the  left, 
and  orders  received  to  hasten  to  the  front,  in  the 
direction  of  the  enemy's  fire.  On  reaching  the 
vicinity  of  Cold  Harbor,  our  front  was  again 
changed  toward  the  left,  under  a  heavy  fire  from 
the  enemy's  artillery,  and  the  point  indicated 
where  we  were  to  engage  the  enemy,  with  the  im- 
pressive caution,  that  the  troops  already  engaged 
were  hotly  pressed.  By  order  of  General  Ewell, 
I  took  the  Fifteenth  Alabama,  Colonel  Canty,  the 
leading  regiment,  down  the  road  leading  from 
Cold  Harbor  to  McGee's  farm,  crossed  the  swamp, 
and  placed  this  and  the  Twenty-first  Georgia 
regiment,  commanded  by  Major  T.  Hooper,  in 
position  to  advance.  The  Sixteenth  Mississippi 
and  the  Twenty-first  North  Carolina  regiments, 
in  the  confusion,  were  cut  off  and  separated  from 
us  by  several  regiments,  who  were  marching  out 
of  action  in  such  good  order  as  showed  they  had 
fallen  back  without  hard  fighting.  The  two 
regiments  were  ordered  to  advance,  and  soon  con- 
centrated a  furious  fire  of  musketry,  shot  and 
shell  from  the  well-selected  position  of  the  en- 
emy.    Several  regiments  were  met  falling  back  j 
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-and,  leaving  the  field,  we  continued  slowly  to  ad- 
vance through  a  dense  wood,  met  by  a  perfect 
sheet  of  fire,  under  which  the  killed  and  wounded 
were  falling  fast  in  our  ranks.  Still  the  brave 
fellows  pressed  on,  followed  by  a  Virginia  and 
a  Texas  regiment,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the 
engagement.  General  Ewell  being  on  that  part 
of  the  ground  directing  the  movements  and  en- 
couraging the  men  with  conspicuous  bravery,  his 
presence  alone  held  the  men  in  position  for  over 
an  hour  and  a  half,  under  this  terrific  fire.  I  re- 
turned to  bring  up  the  Sixteenth  Mississippi  and 
the  Twenty-first  North  Carolina  regiments,  with 
Major  Wharton's  battery.  I  met  General  Whit- 
ing near  the  Cold  Harbor  house,  who  had  just 
rode  up,  and  asked  me  where  he  had  better  carry 
in  his  division.  Convinced  that  our  efforts  were 
too  much  concentrated  in  the  previous  direction, 
causing  much  confusion,  in  a  dense  wood,  with 
the  risk  of  firing  on  our  own  men,  (as  I  am  sure 
had  been  done,)  I  strongly  advised  him  to  meet 
the  enemy  half  a  mile  to  our  right,  (north,)  so  as 
to  flank  the  force  in  our  front,  or  encounter  a  sec- 
ond body  of  the  foe.  After  results  showed  that 
General  Whiting's  selection  of  the  point  of  attack, 
as  indicated,  was  highly  judicious,  as  he  met  a  re- 
served body  of  the  enemy,  defeated  them  and  cap- 
tured their  battery.  A  few  moments  after  the 
brief  interview  with  General  Whiting,  Brigadier- 
General  Winder  met  me,  and  said  his  brigade  was 
coming  up,  and  asked  where  he  should  enter  the 
field.  I  directed  him  to  march  well  to  the  left, 
which  he  did,  and  brought,  a  timely  support  in  a 
perilous  crisis  to  General  Elzey,  and  other  bri- 
gades, who  had  been  terribly  cut  up  by  the  ter- 
rible fire  of  the  musketry,  and  the  well-served 
batteries  at  McGee's  house,  afterward  captured. 
These  brief  meetings  over,  I  sought  the  two  regi- 
ments who  were  awaiting  orders,  uncertain  what 
to  do.  I  decided  to  enlarge  the  front  of  attack, 
as  I  had  suggested  to  Generals  Whiting  and  Win- 
der, and  led  these  regiments  across  the  road  into 
the  pines,  one  third  of  a  mile  to  the  right  (north) 
of  the  first  point  of  attack.  Here  we  met  two 
regiments  coming  out  of  the  field  in  confusion, 
who  cried  out,  "  You  need  not  go  in ;  we  are 
whipped  ;  you  can't  do  anything !  "  Some  of  our 
men  cried,  "  Get  out  of  our  way ;  we  will  show 
you  how  to  do  it."  I  formed  my  force,  increased 
on  the  left  by  the  fragments  of  other  regiments 
who  had  been  rallied,  as  nearly  parallel  with  the 
line  opposed  to  us  as  I  could  judge  by  their 
fire  through  the  woods,  and  then  rode  along  the 
line,  distinctly  telling  the  men,  in  the  hearing  of 
all,  that  "  they  were  now  to  make  a  charge  with 
the  bayonet,  and  not  to  stop  one  moment  to  fire 
or  reload,  by  doing  which  they  remained  longer 
under  the  enemy's  fire,  and  gave  him  the  advan- 
tage over  us,  posted  as  he  was,  in  a  good  posi- 
tion, and  strengthened  by  fallen  timber  to  ob- 
struct our  advance,  and  that  the  quicker  the 
charge  was  made,  the  less  would  be  our  loss  "  — 
leading  them  on  with  perfect  confidence  in  their 
pluck.  The  regiment  ■  advanced  firmly  and  gal- 
lantly, receiving  heavy  volleys  of  the  enemy's  fire 
from  the  opposite  height,  without  returning  it, 


pushed  on  down  the  hill  and  over  the  trees  felled 
in  the  swampy  ground  to  impede  our  progress,  all 
the  time  under  torrents  of  musketry  fire,  and 
bravely  and  rapidly  ascended  the  hill,  cheered  on 
by  the  continuous  shouting  of  the  command, 
"  Charge,  men,  charge  !  "  It  would  have  required 
older  and  braver  troops,  and  those  engaged  in  a 
better  cause,  to  have  stood  firm  against  an  onset 
so  rapid,  so  resolute,  so  defiant.  The  enemy  were 
swept  from  the  hill,  and  retreated  rapidly  from 
his  strong  position,  and  it  was  not  until  his  fly- 
ing forces  presented  a  strong  temptation,  that  a 
destructive  fire  was  opened  upon  them.  Pursued 
to  his  camp,  the  enemy  perceiving  some  of  our 
forces  on  his  flank,  one  regiment  surrendered  in 
a  body ;  the  others  fled  down  a  ravine  to  the 
Chickahominy. 

Reaching  the  plateau  which  the  Federal  Gen- 
eral had  judiciously  selected,  and  so  well  defend- 
ed by  artificial  aids,  I  found  a  battery  of  seven 
guns,  the  First  Pennsylvania  artillery,  Captain 
Cater,  which  had  been  captured  a  few  minutes 
before  by  parts  of  several  regiments,  who  had, 
with  determined  courage,  pressed  forward  at  the 
first  point  of  attack,  with  fearful  losses.  Parts 
of  these  companies  of  the  Eighteenth  Alabama, 
and  fragments  of  several  companies  of  the  Twen- 
ty-first Georgia  regiments,  were  the  first  at  the 
guns  followed  by  the  Fifth  Texas  and  Eighteenth 
Georgia. 

Placing  the  Twenty-first  North  Carolina  in 
charge  of  the  captured  battery,  my  brigade  slept 
on  the  field  from  which  the  enemy  had  fled.  A 
careful  examination  of  the  ground  the  day  after 
the  battle  showed  as  strong  a  position  as  could 
have  been  selected  for  defence.  It  is  an  elevated 
ridge  on  the  south-east  of  the  Chickahominy  River, 
mostly  cleared  land  on  its  summit,  surrounded 
by  several  more  elevated  points  admirably  adapt- 
ed for  artillery,  and  from  which  an  incessant  fire 
could  be  maintained  against  an  advancing  foe, 
over  the  heads  of  its  own  infantry,  which  was 
secured  from  harm  by  the  abrupt  acclivity  of  the 
hill  under  which  they  had  been  posted.  So  that 
our  men  had,  the  day  before,  been  exposed  for 
over  ten  hours  to  the  combined  fire  o£  shot,  shell, 
grape,  and  musketrj',  to  which  Yankee  ingenuity 
had  added  a  sort  of  repeating  gun,  called  a  tele- 
scopic cannon,  discharging  sixty  balls  per  minute. 
Several  of  these  were  captured.  The  natural 
defences  of  the  position  were  strengthened  by 
felling  timber  on  the  hill-side  and  in  the  marshy 
ground  of  the  rivulet  at  its  fork,  to  make  the 
progress  of  an  attacking  force  slow  and  longer 
held  under  fire.  Many  parts  of  the  brow  of  the 
hill  were  provided  with  rude  breastworks  of  logs, 
&c.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  fresh 
forces  of  the  enemy  were  successively  brought 
into  action,  for  several  hours,  to  replace  those  who 
had  become  fatigued  or  defeated.  To  repulse  a 
force  double  our  own,  thus  advantageously  post- 
ed, free  from  a  fatiguing  march,  and  liberally 
supplied  with  whiskey,  (as  the  canteens  of  dead, 
wounded,  and  prisoners  proved,)  required  much 
more  than  the  ordinary  exhibition  of  skill  and 
daring ;  that  it  was  done  everywhere  along  the 
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line  by  troops  who  had  marched  all  day  without 
food,  entitles  the  array  to  the  name  of  the  "  In- 
domitable." 

It  is  with  just  pride  I  record  the  fact  that  not 
one  of  the  regiments  of  the  Seventh  brigade 
came  out  of  the  action  during  its  progress,  and 
that  the  charge  of  the  Sixteenth  Mississippi  and 
Twenty-first  North  Carolina,  sustained  from  the 
first  movement  without  a  falter,  could  not  be 
surpassed  for  intrepid  bravery  and  high  resolve. 

I  need  not  enumerate  the  gallant  exploits  of  a 
brigade  where  every  officer  and  man  behaved 
so  well ;  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  allusion  to 
the  conspicuous  gallantry  of  Captain  Brown,  of 
the  Sixteenth  Mississippi,  and  Captain  Guery, 
of  Fifteenth  Alabama,  both  shot  dead  in  front  of 
their  companies  while  cheering  on  their  men  to 
the  charge ;  and  of  my  Aid,  Lieutenant  McKim, 
who  rode  by  my  side  or  along  the  line,  constantly 
repeating,  with  inspiring  voice  and  gesture,  the 
command,  "  Charge  !  charge  !  "  Captain  Hall  A. 
Alsine  did  signal  service  during  the  action  by 
bringing  up  and  directing  the  movements  of 
fresh  troops,  as  also  Lieutenant  Lee,  Inspector- 
General,  who  was  slightly  wounded. 

The  subjoined  list  of  killed  and  wounded  best 
shows  the  severity  of  the  conflict,  and  a  compari- 
son of  those  of  the  different  regiments  fairly 
illustrates  the  superiority  of  a  rapid  charge  over 
a  standing  fight,  not  only  as  the  best  mode  of 
securing  victories,  but  doing  it  with  smaller  loss. 

The  Thirteenth  Alabama  and  Twenty-first 
Georgia,  numbering  one  thousand  three  hundred 
and  fifteen  men,  stood  under  a  destructive  fire 
for  an  hour  or  more,  returning  the  enemy's  vol- 
leys all  the  time,  and  advanced  only  half  a  mile 
with  fragments  of  companies  at  the  close  of  the 
day.  Their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  two 
hundred  and  fifty-one  men. 

The  Sixteenth  Mississippi  and  Twenty-first 
North  Carolina,  numbering  one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  forty-four  men,  passed  under  as  hot 
a  fire  an  equal  distance  in  fifteen  minutes,  losing 
in  killed  and  wounded  only  eighty-five  men. 

Annexed  is  a  sketch  of  that  part  of  the  field 
of  battle  on  which  the  Third  brigade  was  en- 
gaged, but  on  which  is  put  down  only  the  posi- 
tions occupied  by  the  Seventh  brigade.  The 
Alabama  and  Georgia  regiments  advanced  in  a 
body  no  farther  than  the  swamp,  S,  except  the 
fragments  of  those  companies  who  assisted  in 
driving  the  enemy  from  F,  and  taking  the  battery. 
The  Mississippi  and  North  Carolina  regiments 
advanced  to  B  and  F,  taking  the  battery,  and 
with  unbroken  front,  in  good  condition  to  con- 
tinue the  fight. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  respectfully, 

J.  R.  Trimble, 

Brigadier-General. 

I  casually  omitted  to  mention  the  name  of 
Lieutenant  Vindell,  Adjutant  of  the  Twenty-first 
Georgia  regiment,  who  behaved  with  distinguished 
coolness  and  bravery,  and  did  signal  service  in 
holding  that  regiment  in  its  position  while  under 
the  heaviest  fire.  I.  R.  Trimble, 

Brigadier-General. 


OPERATIONS  FROM  JUNE  28  TO  JULY   1, 
INCLUSIVE. 

Headquarters  Brigade,  July  30, 1862. 
Major- General  B.  S.  Ewell,   commanding  Di- 
vision : 

General  :  I  respectfully  append  the  following 
as  a  continuation  of  the  operations  of  the  Sev- 
enth brigade  from  June  twenth-eighth  to  July 
first,  inclusive : 

On  the  twenty-eighth  June,  the  brigade  rested 
on  the  field  of  battle,  and  was  chiefly  employed 
in  taking  care  of  the  wounded  and  burial  of  the 
dead.  On  Sunday,  twenty-ninth,  orders  were 
received  to  march  down  the  Chickahominy.  Dur- 
ing the  delay  of  starting,  I  halted,  about  nine 
o'clock,  at  a  dwelling  on  the  battle-field,  and  sent 
an  officer  up  a  tree  which  had  been  prepared  by 
the  enemy  as  an  observatory.  This  officer  could, 
with  glasses,  plainly  see  the  Yankee  forces  mov- 
ing southward  from  Reynoldsville,  (General  Mc- 
Clellan's  headquarters.)  The  smoke  of  burning 
stores  could  also  be  distinctly  seen.  I  wrote  a 
note  addressed  to  General  Lee,  or  General  Jack- 
son, stating  these  facts,  and  that  the  Federa. 
army  were  certainly  retreating.  General  Lee 
answered  the  note,  and  stated  that  the  enemy 
were  in  heavy  force  on  the  right,  and  that  he  had 
tried  to  reach  them  with  artillery,  but  without 
effect.  Meantime,  four  large  conflagrations  had 
become  plainly  visible,  and  infantry,  artillery,  and 
wagons  were  seen  moving,  amidst  clouds  of  dust, 
in  a  southerly  direction.  I  again  wrote  to  Gen- 
eral Lee,  then  two  miles  distant,  communicating 
these  facts,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
enemy  were  certainly  retreating  with  great  pre- 
cipitation, as  burning  stores  were  a  sure  indica- 
tion, and  ought  to  be  vigorously  pursued.  It  was 
afterward  known  that  General  McClellan  did 
break  up  the  camps  on  Sunday  morning  at  the 
place  referred  to,  and  commenced  a  rapid  retreat. 
Under  previous  orders,  we  continued  our 
march,  about  ten  o'clock,  and,  after  several  halts, 
reached  the  York  River  Railroad,  near  Bottom's 
Bridge,  about  two  o'clock,  with  the  Third  division. 
After  marching  and  countermarching  several 
times,  a  halt  of  some  hours  was  made  two  miles 
north  of  the  railroad.  Several  times  in  the  af- 
ternoon, I  had  called  attention  to  the  dense  cloud 
of  dust  observed  on  the  north  side  of  the  Chick- 
ahominy ;  that  it  plainly  indicated  a  rapid  retreat 
of  the  enemy,  and  that  our  forces  should  be 
thrown  across  that  stream  to  intercept  their 
flight  or  increase  their  disorder.  A  practicable 
ford  was  discovered  near  the  point  where  we 
halted,  and  General  Ewell  had  decided,  under 
the  discretion  allowed  him,  to  cross  and  attack 
them  at  four  o'clock.  But  orders  from  General 
Jackson,  conflicting  with  this,  prevented  so  im- 
portant a  movement.  About  six  P.  M.  the  di- 
vision was  marched  back  up  the  Chickahominy, 
crossed  that  stream  in  the  night  at  New  Bridge, 
and  bivouacked  at  Reynoldsville,  twelve  hours 
after  the  enemy  and  General  McClellan  had  aban- 
doned that  place. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that,  from  the  sure 
indications  of  rapid  retreat  given  by  the  Federal 
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forces,  some  portion  of  our  army  was  not  thrown 
across  the  Chickahominy  that  day  to  fall  on  the 
flank  of  the  enemy's  retreating  columns.  This 
could  have  been  safely  and  suddenly  done  at  the 
ford  before  alluded  to. 

On  Monday,  thirtieth,  by  orders,  we  marched, 
at  an  early  hour,  over  the  same  road  taken  by 
the  enemy  twenty-four  hours  before,  and,  three 
miles  distant,  passed  the  battle-field  where  Gen- 
eral Longstreet  had  engaged  the  enemy  the  after- 
noon previous.  At  about  four  P.  M.,  we  reached 
the  White  Oak  Swamp,  where,  after  an  hour's 
engagement  with  artillery,  General  Jackson's 
army  bivouacked  for  the  night,  (including  Gen- 
eral Whiting's  division.) 

On  Tuesday,  July  first,  we  marched,  by  orders, 
at  sunrise,  crossed  White  Oak  Swamp,  (the 
bridge,  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  causing  some 
hours'  delay,)  continued  by  slow  marches  to 


Church,  and  formed  line  of  battle  on  Poindexter's 
farm,  opposite  the  Malvern  Hills,  about  two 
P.M.,  —  the  Seventh  brigade  on  the  extreme  left. 
We  remained  in  position  about  three  hours,  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  which  time  artillery  and 
musketry  firing  was  heard  on  cur  right,  a  mile 
or  two  distant.  At  five  P.  M.,  Courtnay's  battery 
was  put  in  position,  opened  a  brisk  fire,  which 
was  answered  by  heavy  discharges  from  four  or 
five  batteries  of  the  enemy  posted  on  Malvern 
Hill.  After  half  an  hour's  engagement,  doing 
good  service,  the  battery  was  withdrawn  reluc- 
tantly by  an  order  of  General  Whiting,  through 
a  courier,  (staff  officer  R.  S.  E.,)  which  turned 
out  to  have  been  intended  for  another  battery. 

At  three  p.  M.,  that  day,  after  the  enemy's  po- 
sition and  disposition  of  his  forces  had  been  well 
reconnoitred  through  a  glass,  and  plainly  visi- 
ble, I  asked  permission  to  move  through  the  con- 
tinuous woods  to  the  left  and  attack  the  enemy 
by  a  surprise  on  his  right.  This  proposal,  for- 
warded to  General  Jackson,  was  declined  by  him. 
About  sundown,  orders  were  received  to  march 
the  Seventh  brigade  to  the  right,  where  the  bat- 
tle had  raged  fiercely  for  some  two  hours,  and 
our  troops  repulsed.  I  moved  quickly,  guided 
by  an  officer  of  General  D.  H.  Hill's  staff', 
through  a  dense  woods,  in  the  dark,  exposed,  for 
a  mile  and  a  half,  to  a  continuous  and  rapid  fire 
of  the  enemy's  artillery,  and  took  up  a  position 
on  that  part  of  the  field  where  General  Magruder 
had  made  his  disastrous  charges  across  an  open 
field,  every  yard  of  which  could  be  swept  by  the 
adverse  artillery.  This  field  was  about  half  a 
mile  broad,  skirted  by  woods  on  the  left,  and  a 
high  and  abrupt  declivity,  descending  to  Turkey 
Creek,  on  the  right.  I  reported  to  General  Ew- 
ell,  and  a  few  moments  after,  to  D.  H.  Hill,  who 
ordered  the  brigade  to  remain  in  its  position  near 
the  woods,  on  the  edge  of  the  field.  I  proposed, 
soon  after,  to  General  D.  H.  Hill,  to  ride  forward 
and  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  position.  It  was 
then  about  nine  o'clock.  We  rode  forward,  and 
approached  within  one  hundred  steps  of  the  bat- 
teries, and  could  hear  plainly  the  ordinary  tone 
of  conversation.  The  guns  were  then  firing  on 
the  woods  to  our  left,  where  the  last  attack  had 


been  made  at  right  angles  to  that  part  of  the 
field  we  were  in.  I  suggested  to  General  Hill 
the  advantage  of  making  an  attack  on  this  bat- 
tery, and  that  it  must  be  successful,  as  the  enemy 
would  not  expect  one  from  our  position,  and,  un- 
der cover  of  the  darkness,  we  could  approach 
them  undiscovered.  General  Hill  did  not  seem 
inclined  to  make  the  movement.  We  rode 
back  to  the  brigade,  conversed  some  time, 
when  I  again  urged  the  propriety  of  an  attack, 
as  we  could  approach  so  near  undiscovered  as  to 
insure  success,  the  enemy  having  no  skirmishers 
in  our  front ;  but  he  declined,  as  before,  to  or- 
der the  attack,  and  directed  me  to  make  no  fur- 
ther movement.  I  occupied  this  position  until 
about  twelve  o'clock,  when  all  firing  had  ceased 
for  more  than  two  hours,  and  as  General  Ewell 
and  General  Hill  had  both  been  absent  during 
this  time,  I  retired  the  brigade  into  the  woods  to 
bivouac  for  the  night,  as  the  men  were  completely 
worn  out,  and  no  further  action  expected. 

The  next  morning,  by  dawn,  I  went  off  to  ask 
for  orders,  when  I  found  the  whole  army  in  the 
utmost  disorder  ;  thousands  of  straggling  men 
asking  every  passer  by  for  their  regiment ;  am- 
bulances, wagons,  and  artillery  obstructing  every 
road,  and  altogether  in  a  drenching  rain,  present- 
ing a  scene  of  the  most  woful  and  disheartening 
confusion.  The  Seventh  brigade,  not  having  been 
fairly  brought  into  action,  was  in  good  order  next 
morning,  and  prepared  to  move  in  a  body.  By  six 
o'clock,  orders  were  received  from  General  Jackson, 
whom  I  met  casually,  to  march  to  the  church,  where 
we  remained  all  day  the  second  of  July.  Thursday, 
third  July,  we  had  orders  to  march  to  the  front ; 
did  so,  and  encamped  about  eight  miles  from 
James  River,  opposite  Westover.  July  fourth, 
we  again  marched  to  the  front,  reached  a  point 
about  four  miles  from  James  River,  where  line 
of  battle  was  formed  and  skirmishers  thrown  out 
half  a  mile  in  advance,  who  occasionally  ex- 
changed shots  with  the  enemy's  scouts.  At 
night,  one  of  my  regiments  was  put  on  picket. 
We  lay  in  camp  until  July  eighth.  We  were  or- 
dered to  move,  at  dark,  to  the  rear,  and  on  the 
tenth  of  July,  encamped  four  miles  from  Rich- 
mond, scarcely  able  to  march  from  excessive 
fatigue  and  prostration,  the  result  of  constant 
fighting  and  marching  in  a  country  where  air  and 
water  were  both  impure,  and  rapidly  breaking 
down  the  health  of  the  army. 

I  append  below  the  list  of  killed  and  wounded 
in  the  before-mentioned  engagements. 

Yours,  respectfully,  J.  R.  Trimble, 

Brigadier-General . 

List  of  Killed  and  Wounded. 

Sixteenth  Mississippi  regiment,  enlisted  men,  3 

Fifteenth  Alabama, 4 

Twenty-first  North  Carolina, 8 

Total, 15 

J.  E.  Douthit, 

Assistant  Surgeon. 

On  the  above  report  was  the  following  in- 
dorsement : 

This  report  was  handed  in  by  General  Trimble 
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after  the  completion  of  my  report.  Some  por- 
tions of  it  may  require  explanation,  but  time  is 
not  sufficient  to  alter  mine,  already  delayed. 

R.  S.  Ewell. 

COLONEL  WALKER'S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Thirteenth  Virginia,  ) 

August  2,  1802.      ) 

Lieutenant  G.  Campbell  Brown,  A.  A.  General : 

In  compliance  with  instructions  from  division 
headquarters,  directing  me  to  report  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Fourth  brigade  at  the  battle  of 
Gaines's  Mill,  fought  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 
June,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  was  not 
called  upon  to  take  command  of  the  brigade  un- 
til after  General  Elzey  was  wounded,  late  in  the 
evening,  and  that  I  knew  nothing  of  the  move- 
ments of  any  regiment,  except  my  own,  prior  to 
that  time.  When  informed  that  General  Elzey 
had  been  wounded  and  carried  from  the  field,  I 
went  in  search  of  the  other  regiments  of  the  bri- 
gade ;  but  General  Elzey's  Aids  having  all  been 
killed  or  wounded,  I  was  only  able  to  find  the 
Thirty-first,  Fifty-eighth,  and  Forty-fourth  Vir- 
ginia. These  regiments  remained  in  the  action 
until  dark,  when  I  directed  them  to  withdraw  to 
Butler's  Church  to  rest  and  procure  ammunition. 

The  next  morning,  the  remaining  regiments  of 
the  brigade,  viz.,  the  Twelfth  Georgia  and  the 
Twenty-fifth  and  Fifty-second  Virginia,  reported 
to  me,  they  having  been  detached  the  day  before 
by  General  Elzey  to  support  batteries. 

I  enclose  the  report  of  the  commanding  officer 
of  each  regiment  for  particulars  and  for  list  of 
killed  and  wounded.  My  own  regiment,  Thir- 
teenth Virginia,  was  sent  forward  as  skirmishers 
in  the  morning,  and  killed  and  wonnded  five  or 
six  of  the  enemy,  and  took  some  twenty-five  pris- 
oners. In  the  evening  it  was  in  the  hottest  of 
the  fight,  and  both  officers  and  men,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, behaved  well,  and  fought  with  a  deter- 
mination and  bravery  worthy  the  cause  in  which 
we  are  engaged.  The  loss  of  the  regiment  in 
killed  and  wounded  was  very  heavy  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  engaged.  Only  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  went  into  action,  and  of  that 
number  one  hundred  and  twelve  were  killed  and 
wounded.  The  loss  in  company  officers  was  par- 
ticularly heavy,  and  is  the  best  evidence  of  the 
gallant  manner  in  which  they  discharged  their 
duties. 

I  beg  leave  to  add  my  humble  testimony  to  the 
gallantry  of  Captain  William  H.  Shearer,  who 
was  mortally  wounded  while  bravely  encoura- 
ging his  men.  Also  to  that  of  Captain  C.  G. 
Cooke,  of  company  A  ;  First  Lieutenant  F.  D. 
Sherrard,  of  company  K,  and  Lieutenant  Strait, 
of  company  H,  all  of  whom  fell,  like  brave  and 
true  men,  at  their  posts. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

J.  A.  Walker, 

Colonel  Thirteenth  Virginia  Regiment. 

GENERAL  HOOD'S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Texas  Brigade,  July  10, 18G2. 
Maj.  J.  H.  Hill,  A.  A.  G. : 

Shi  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 


report  of  the  part  enacted  in  the  engagement  of 
the  27th  ultimo,  near  Gaines's  Mill,by  this  brigade : 

Arriving  on  the  field  between  four  and  five 
o'clock,  P.  M.,  I  was  informed  by  Colonel  J.  M. 
Jones,  of  General  Ewell's  staff,  that  his  troops 
were  hard  pressed  and  required  assistance.  Line 
of  battle  was  formed  at  once,  with  the  Hampton 
legion,  Lieutenant-Colonel  M.  M.  Gary  command- 
ing, on  the  left,  with  orders  to  gain  the  crest  of 
the  hill  in  the  woods  and  hold  it,  which  they  did. 
The  Fifth  Texas,  Colonel  J.  B.  Robertson  com- 
manding, engaged  the  enemy  on  the  right  of  the 
legion  and  the  First  Texas,  Colonel  A.  T.  Rainey 
commanding,  on  the  right  of  the  Fifth  Texas. 
The  brigade  moved  gallantly  forward,  soon  becom- 
ing engaged  from  left  to  right.  The  battle  raged 
with  great  fury  all  along  the  line,  as  these  noble 
troops  pressed  steadily  on,  forcing  the  enemy  to 
gradually  give  way.  Directing  in  person  the 
Fourth  Texas  regiment,  Colonel  John  Marshall 
commanding,  on  the  right  of  my  line,  they  were 
the  first  troops  to  pierce  the  strong  line  of  breast- 
works occupied  by  the  enemy,  which  caused  great 
confusion  in  their  ranks.  Here  the  Eighteenth 
Georgia,  Lieutenant-Colonel  S.  L.  Ruff  command- 
ing, came  to  the  support  of  the  Fourth  Texas,  and 
the  regiments  pressed  on  over  a  hotly  contested 
field,  inclining  from  right  to  left,  with  the  Fifth 
Texas  on  their  left,  taking  a  large  number  of 
prisoners  and  capturing  fourteen  (14)  pieces  of 
artillery,  when  night  came  on  and  farther  pursuit 
of  the  enemy  ceased.  The  guns  were  captured  by 
the  Fourth  Texas  and  Eighteenth  Georgia,  and  a 
regiment  was  taken  prisoners  by  the  Fifth  Texas 
regiment. 

In  this  engagement,  I  regret  to  report  the  loss 
of  many  gallant  officers  and  men.  Among  those 
who  fell,  either  killed  or  mortally  wounded,  were 
Colonel  John  Marshall,  Lieutenant-Colonel  War- 
wick, Captains  E.  D.  Ryan,  J.  W.  Hutcheson, 
P.  P.  Porter,  T.  M.  Owen,  A.  A.  G.,  and  Lieuten- 
ants R.  J.  Lambert,  C.  Rich,  D.  L.  Butts,  D.  P. 
Lyons,  T.  H.  Halleman,  of  the  Fourth  Texas  ; 
Lieutenants  J.  E.  Chute  and  W.  G.  Wallace,  of 
the  Fifth  Texas;  Captain  B.  F.  Benton,  First 
Texas  ;  Lieutenants  L.  A.  McCullough,  T.  J.  Cohn, 
Thomas  Dowden,  of  the  Eighteenth  Georgia ;  also 
Major  Key,  of  the  Fourth  Texas  ;  Colonel  Rainey, 
of  the  First  Texas,  and  Colonel  Robertson,  of  the 
Fifth  Texas,  received  severe  wounds  while  nobly 
discharging  their  duty.  On  the  field  officers  of 
the  Fourth  Texas  being  killed  or  wounded,  the 
command  of  the  regiment  devolved  on  Captain 
(now  Major)  W.  P.  Townsand,  who  led  it  most 
gallantly.  There  are  many  other  officers  and  men 
distinguished  for  their  noble  deeds  on  that  day, 
for  which  I  will  have  to  refer  you  to  reports  in 
detail  of  regimental  commanders.  During  the 
engagement,  most  efficient  service  was  rendered 
me  in  gallantly  leading  forward  troops  and  trans- 
porting orders  by  Captain  W.  H.  Sellers,  A.  A.  G.; 
Lieutenant  J.  T.  Hunter  of  the  Fourth  Texas,  A. 
D.  C. ;  Colonel  J.  H.  Murray,  and  General  T.  J. 
Chambers,  of  Texas,  and  Major  B.  H.  Blanton,  of 
Kentucky,  volunteer  Aid-de-camp  —  Lieutenant 
D.  L.  Sublett,  A.  D.  C,  being  ordered  to  remain  with 
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the  ordnance  train.  I  also  take  great  pleasure  in 
acknowledging  the  distinguished  services  rendered 
me  by  Lieutenant  James  Hamilton,  of  General 
Taylor's  staff.  As  to  the  conduct  of  the  officers 
and  men,  one  and  all,  too  much  cannot  or  ever 
will  be  said  in  their  praise. 

The  following  is*  a  recapitulation  of  casualties, 
the  detailed  list  accompanying  report :     Killed, 
eighty-nine  ;  wounded,  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  ;  missing,  four.    I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  B.  Hood, 
Brigadier  General,  commanding  Texas  Brigade. 

REPORT  OF  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  WISE. 

Headquarters  of  Brigade,  ) 
Ch affix's  Farm,  July  16, 1862.    J 

To  Archer  Anderson,  A.  A.  0. : 

Major  :  In  compliance  with  the  request  of 
Major-General  Holmes,  I  send  you  the  following 
report :  On  the  morning  of  the  thirtieth  June  last, 
my  Aid,  Lieutenant  J.  J.  Wise,  brought  me  a 
verbal  message  from  General  Holmes  that  he  was 
advancing  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  inquiring 
whether  I  could  join  him,  as  his  forces  were  few 
and  fatigued.  I  then  had  three  regiments  of  in- 
fantry, the  Fourth,  Twenty-sixth,  and  Forty-sixth 
Virginia  volunteers,  and  four  batteries  of  light 
artillery,  under  strict  orders  to  guard  and  support 
the  heavy  batteries  at  Chaffin's  Bluff.  General 
Holmes,  in  the  message  delivered  to  me,  dis- 
claimed giving  me  orders,  but  suggested  rather 
that  he  needed  reinforcements,  and  inquired 
whether  I  could  aid  him.  I  immediately  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  of  ordering  to  his  com- 
mand the  Twenty-sixth,  Colonel  Page,  and  the 
Forty-sixth,  Colonel  Duke,  and  Andrews's  and 
Rives's  batteries,  under  Major  Stark,  leaving  of 
these  only  small  camp  guards,  and  the  Fourth 
regiment  and  French's  and  Armi&tead's  batteries 
to  guard  the  bluff.  On  the  thirtieth  of  June,  the 
Twenty-sixth  regiment,  by  morning  report,  had 
thirty-one  officers,  seventy  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers, and  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  privates  ; 
the  Forty-sixth  had  thirty-one  officers,  sixty-four 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  three  hundred  and 
six  privates ;  and  twenty  privates  of  each  for 
guard.  The  total  of  infantry  was  sixty-two  offi- 
cers, one  hundred  and  thirty-two  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  and  six  hundred  and  twenty  pri- 
vates ;  aggregate  infantry,  eight  hundred  and 
fourteen.  The  artillery  corps  had :  Company  A, 
Captain  Andrews,  four  pieces,  four  officers,  nine 
non-commissioned  officers,  sixty-three  privates ; 
company  C,  Captain  Rives,  four  pieces,  two  offi- 
cers, seven  non-commissioned  officers,  and  sixty- 
two  privates.  Total,  six  officers,  sixteen  non- 
commissioned officers,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  privates ;  making  in  all,  infantry  and 
artillery,  the  aggregate  of  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  pri- 
vates. I  commanded  these  in  person,  and  was 
attended  by  my  official  Aid,  and  two  volunteers 
—  Lieutenant  J.  J.  Wise,  Captain  George  D. 
Wise,  (-who  acted  as  volunteer  Aid  of  General 
Holmes,)  and  I  lieutenant  Barksdale  Warwick. 


As  early  as  possible  after  General  Holmes 
passed  with  his  force,  I  followed,  and  reported  to 
him  at  the  Drill  House,  near  New  Market.  There, 
finding  President  Davis,  I  submitted  my  action, 
in  joining  General  Holmes  without  orders,  to  him, 
and,  he  approving,  I  took  orders  from  General 
Holmes.  He  posted  me  in  position  on  the  ex- 
treme right  of  the  high  grounds  near  New  Mar- 
ket. Rives's  battery,  on  the  left,  was  supported 
by  the  Forty-sixth ;  Andrews's,  on  the  right, 
by  the  Twenty-sixth.  In  this  position  we  re- 
mained until  ordered  to  advance  on  the  evening 
of  the  thirtieth.  I  was  ordered  to  follow  the 
brigade  of  Colonel  Daniel,  and  brought  up  the 
rear,  which  threw  me  on  the  extreme  right,  on 
the  River  road,  leading  past  Malvern  Hill  and 
over  Turkey  Creek  Bridge.  When  I  arrived  in 
position  on  the  narrow  road,  I  found  it  obstructed 
by  Burroughs's  cavalry,  and  ordered  it  out  of  the 
way  of  my  infantry,  so  that  I  might  join  my  line 
to  that  of  Colonel  Daniel's  infantry.  The  Forty- 
fifth  North  Carolina  regiment,  I  am  informed,  of 
Colonel  Daniel's  command,  was  in  juxtaposition 
to  my  Twenty-sixth  regiment.  Major  Burroughs 
moved  his  cavalry  in  advance  of  my  position,  and 
in  the  rear  of  the  Forty-fifth  North  Carolina  regi- 
ment. There  was  a  corps  of  cavalry,  Baker's  I 
am  told,  in  advance  of  that  of  Burroughs's.  The 
enemy  commenced  a  heavy  shelling  of  the  road, 
and  of  the  open  field  on  its  right  and  left.  In  a 
few  moments  the  cavalry,  said  to  be  Baker's, 
wheeled  into  the  field  on  the  left,  rode  irregularly 
around  that  field,  and  in  a  short  time  came  rapidly 
past  the  infantry  in  the  road  ;  in  a  few  moments 
more,  artillery  horses,  loose,  then  a  caisson,  and 
then  guns,  said  to  be  Branch's  battery,  came 
stampeding,  in  wild  confusion,  by  and  through 
my  line ;  and  these  were  followed,  in  confusion, 
by  the  regiment  next  to  the  Twenty-sixth,  of  my 
brigade,  said  to  be  the  Forty-fifth  North  Carolina. 
It  was  with  difficulty  my  men  could  avoid  serious 
damage  by  this  wild  rout  of  cavalry,  artillery, 
and  infantry.  But  I  am  proud  to  say  that  both 
of  my  regiments  and  my  artillery  maintained 
their  posts  firmly,  without  a  man's  moving  until 
they  were  ordered.  This  position  was  on  the 
road  where  the  River  road  joins  the  Quaker 
road,  west  of  a  branch  of  Turkey  Creek,  with  a 
wood  and  that  branch  between  it  and  Malvern 
Hill ;  distance  from  the  hill  about  six  hundred 
yards,  with  the  woods  and  creek  intervening. 

Late  in  the  evening,  I  was  ordered  back  to  take 
position  where  the  River  road  joins  the  Long 
Bridge  road,  and  there  my  force  bivouacked  for 
the  night  of  the  thirtieth.  On  the  morning  of 
the  first  of  July,  I  was  ordered  again  to  take  po- 
sition, as  at  first,  on  the  right  of  the  high  grounds 
of  New  Market.  And  again,  later  in  the  day,  I 
was  ordered  to  leave  the  front,  advancing  upon 
the  enemy  down  the  River  road.  I  was  halted  in 
the  road,  in  front  of  Curl's  Neck,  with  a  woods  on 
the  left,  and  deployed  to  the  left,  aligned  in  the 
woods.  There  my  artillery  was  posted,  north  of 
the  open  field  where  the  Quaker  road  meets  the 
River  road. 

Late  in  the  evening  I  was  ordered  to  advance 
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with  my  infantry,  to  mount  the  fence  and  pass  the 
field  in  double-quick.  When  I  came  to  the  field 
I  was  again  halted,  and  my  men  fell  back  into 
the  edge  of  the  woods  to  avoid  the  shells  of  the 
gunboats.  In  a  short  time  I  was  ordered  to  move, 
and  passed  the  field,  until  I  came  up  to  the  fence 
dividing  it  from  the  Quaker  road.  This  brought 
my  forces  to  within  about  four  hundred  and  fifty 
or  five  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's  batteries,  the 
woods,  swamp  and  creek  intervening,  and  it  being 
quite  dark. 

Before  this  advance  across  the  field,  the  heavy 
volleys  of  musketry  opened  on  the  left  at  about 
six  p.  M.,  and  continued  until  about  nine  P.  M. 
Whilst  halted  at  the  Quaker  road,  the  cheers  of 
the  combatants  were  distinctly  heard. 

At  about  nine,  or  half  past  nine,  P.  M.,  I  was 
ordered  to  fall  back  to  the  other  side  of  the 
open  field.  I  was  commanded  by  Major-General 
Holmes  in  person,  and  bivouacked  with  him  in 
that  field  on  the  night  of  the  first  of  July.  Dur- 
ing the  night,  the  movements  of  the  enemy  re- 
treating were  distinctly  audible. 

A  drenching  rain  came  on  next  morning,  and 
flooded  the  Avoods  where  our  men  slept,  and 
we  were  early  ordered  back  to  where  the  River 
road  joins  the  Long  Bridge  road.  Late  in  the 
evening  of  the  second,  I  received  orders  from 
General  Lee  to  return  to  this  post,  where  I  have 
since  remained.  The  accompanying  map  wall 
show  or  illustrate  my  report. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Henry  A.  Wise, 

Brigadier-General. 

REPORT  OF  ADJUTANT  PEARCE. 

Headquarters  Chaffin's  Farm,  July  16, 1862. 
To  Brigadier- General  Henry  A.  Wise : 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the 
force  you  left  here  with,  on  the  morning  of  the 
thirtieth  June,  as  follows  : 

Twenty-sixth  Virginia  Regiment,  Colonel  P. 
R.  Page  —  31  officers,  70  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers, 354  privates. 

Forty-sixth  Virginia  Regiment,  Colonel  R. 
T.  W.  Duke  —  31  officers,  64  non-commissioned 
officers,  306  privates. 

Artillery  Corps,  two  Companies,  (Major  Stark.) 
—  Company  A,  Captain  Andrews  —  4  pieces,  4 
officers,  9  non-commissioned  officers,  63  privates. 
Company  C,  Captain  Rives  — 4  pieces,  2  officers, 
7  non-commissioned  officers,  62  privates. 

Total  —  68  commissioned  officers,  935  enlisted 
men.     I  am,  General,  very  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

James  H.  Pearce, 

A.  A.  General. 

REPORT  OF  COLONEL  DANIEL. 

Headquarters  Brigade,  Department  North    \ 
Carolina,  Camp  near  Petersburg,  July  10, 1862.  J 

Major  A.  Anderson,  Assistant  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, Department  North  Carolina : 
Major  :  In  obedience  to  instructions  just  re- 
ceived, dated  July  sixteenth,  1862, 1  have  the  hon- 
or to  make  the  following  report  of  the  operations  of 
my  command,  on  the  north  side  of  the  James  River : 


Agreeable  to  orders  from  Major-General  Holmes, 
I  left  Drewry's  Bluff  on  the  twenty-ninth,  with 
my  command,  consisting  of  my  own  regiment,  the 
Forty-fifth  North  Carolina  troops,  Colonel  Kee- 
nan's,  the  Forty-third  North  Carolina  troops,  and 
Colonel  Craton's,  the  Fiftieth  North  Carolina 
troops,  Brem's  and  Graham's  field  batteries,  the 
former  of  six  and  the  latter  of  four  pieces,  and 
Burroughs's  battalion  of  cavalry,  in  all  about 
seventeen  hundred  effective  men,  and  crossed  the 
James  River  at  the  pontoon  bridges,  about  twelve 
o'clock  M.  of  that  day,  and  encamped  with 
Walker's  brigade,  by  order  of  the  Major-General 
commanding,  on  the  Mill  road,  near  the  New 
Market  road. 

The  next  day  we  continued  the  march,  at  an 
early  hour,  following  the  New  Market  road,  lead- 
ing toward  the  enemy's  left,  and  arrived  upon  the 
field  of  action  at  about  three  o'clock  P.  M.  Upon 
getting  near  the  field,  I  received  orders  from 
General  Holmes  to  order  the  artillery  forward  to 
the  fork  of  the  road  in  front  of  us,  and  there  to 
report  to  Colonel  Deshler,  chief  of  ordnance, 
and  to  order  Major  Burroughs,  with  his  cavalry, 
to  report  to  Colonel  Rosser,  and  to  halt  my  in- 
fantry a  little  in  the  rear  of  the  forks  of  the  road, 
and  there  to  await  further  orders.  As  I  was  march- 
ing, by  order  of  the  General,  with  my  artillery  in 
front,  and  cavalry  in  rear,  I  directed  Captains  Gra- 
ham and  Brem  to  move  forward  and  report  to 
Colonel  Deshler,  and  did  not  see  these  batteries 
any  more  until  I  saw  them  leaving  the  field,  when 
Captain  Graham's  battery  was  almost  completely 
disorganized,  and  with  two  pieces  and  two  cais- 
sons less  than  when  it  left  me.  This  battery,  as  I 
afterward  learned,  left  the  field  without  proper 
orders,  and  in  great  disorder,  as  will  be  seen  in 
my  special  report,  handed  in  some  time  since. 

For  the  operations  of  Captain  Brem's  battery,  I 
respectfully  refer  you  to  his  report. 

At  the  time  that  I  ordered  these  batteries  to 
report  to  Colonel  Deshler,  I  ordered  Major  Bur- 
roughs, through  a  staff  officer,  to  report  to  Colo- 
nel Rosser  in  a  field  upon  the  right  of  the  road, 
and  in  rear  of  our  position.  Seeing  Colonel 
Rosser  a  short  time  after  this,  and  learning  that 
he  would  move  his  cavalry  from  a  field  on  the 
right  of  the  road  to  the  left,  and  in  front  of  us,  I 
sent  an  officer  to  direct  Major  Burroughs  to  turn 
into  the  field  on  the  left,  instead  of  the  right. 
About  this  time,  the  gunboats  opened  a  very  heavy 
fire  upon  my  line,  and  after  the  first  few  discharges 
the  cavalry  became  confused  and  partially  disor- 
ganized, and  commenced  leaving  the  field  in  great 
disorder,  so  much  so  as  to  seriously  injure  some 
of  the  infantry,  by  running  through  their  ranks. 
After  this.  I  did  not  see  them  again,  as  they  were 
placed  under  the  orders  of  Colonel  Rosser. 

The  position  occupied  by  my  command  was  in 
the  road,  with  a  cultivated  field  intervening  be- 
tween it  and  the  river,  distant  from  nine  hundred 
to  a  thousand  yards,  with  an  open  field  in  front 
of  the  centre,  and  some  woods  opposite  the  ex- 
treme right  and  left.  This  position  was  reached 
by  three  distinct  fires  from  the  gunboats  in  the 
river,  from  a  battery  in  front,  which  Colonel  Desh- 
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ler,  chief  of  ordnance,  thinks  had  some  twenty-five 
or  thirty  guns,  and  from  a  battery  that  I  afterward 
understood  was  firing  on  General  Longstreet's 
command.  The  road,  being  worn  away  from  use, 
presented  the  best  cover  from  the  enemy's  fire. 
I  therefore  directed  the  infantry  to  sit  down  in 
the  road  for  protection. 

During  the  stampede  of  the  cavalry  and  artillery, 
I  received  an  order  from  General  Holmes,  to  send 
him  an  infantry  regiment.  I  immediately  ordered 
my  regiment  to  proceed  to  the  point  designated, 
under  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Morehead. 
This  regiment  moved  off  in  good  order,  but  was 
stopped  by  the  rout  of  the  artillery,  which  almost 
completely  blocked  up  the  road.  It  was  at  this  time, 
under  a  terrible  fire,  and  from  the  confusion  of 
the  artillery,  and  from  fear  of  being  run  over  by 
it,  it  left  the  road  in  some  disorder.  Seeing  this, 
I  proceeded  there  and  rallied  it  in  a  few  moments, 
and  it  then  marched  off  in  good  order  to  report  to 
the  General  commanding.  It  lost  two  killed  and 
fourteen  wounded.  In  addition  to  this,  there  were 
several  others  seriously  hurt,  by  being  run  over 
by  the  cavalry  and  artillery. 

During  the  stampede  of  the  cavalry  and  artillery, 
the  Forty-third  and  Fiftieth  regiments  both  became 
slightly  confused,  but  were  soon  rallied,  and  re- 
mained steady  the  balance  of  the  evening.  In 
the  Forty-third  there  was  one  wounded,  and  in 
the  Fiftieth  there  were  seven  wounded.  These 
three  regiments  were  all  new,  and  behaved  well 
under  the  circumstances. 

My  staff  officers,  Major  Edmunston,  Captain 
Badger,  Lieutenants  Hammond  and  Bond,  be- 
haved with  coolness  and  bravery,  and  were  of 
great  assistance  to  me. 

In  addition  to  this  list  of  casualties,  please  add 
the  number  of  casualties  in  Brem's  battery. 

About  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  thirtieth 
ultimo,  we  marched  to  the  rear  about  a  mile  and 
a  half,  by  order  of  the  Major-General  command- 
ing, to  find  water  and  a  camping  ground.  The 
following  evening,  we  took  a  position  in  line  of 
battle,  near  the  position  occupied  the  previous 
evening,  and  remained  in  line  of  battle  all  night, 
and  until  nine  or  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
when  we  marched  some  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
to  the  rear,  by  order  of  the  Major-General  com- 
manding, for  water  and  a  camping  ground.  That 
evening,  about  six  o'clock,  we  received  orders  to 
march  immediately  to  Drewry's  Bluff.  I  took  up 
the  march  immediately,  recrossed  the  river  at  the 
pontoon  bridge  early  in  the  morning,  and  reached 
Drewry's  Bluff  about  half  past  eight,  A.  M. 
I  am,  Major,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Junius  Daniel, 

Colonel  Forty-fifth  N.  C.  Troops,  commanding 
Third  Brigade. 

REPORT  OF  COLONEL  MANNING. 

Headquarters  Fourth  Brigade,  Dep't  N.  C, ) 
Camp  Lee,  July  16, 1862.    j 

Major  Archer  Anderson,  A.  A.  General: 

Major  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing report  cf  the  operations  of  this  brigade  during 
the  recent  engagements  in  front  of  Richmond  : 


Thursday  night,  June  twenty-sixth,  orders  were 
received  from  the  Secretary  of  War  for  the  Fourth 
brigade,  Brigadier-General  J.  G.  Walker  com- 
manding, to  cross  the  James  River,  and  reenforce 
Major-General  Huger's  division.  The  brigade, 
composed  of  the  Third  Arkansas,  Thirtieth  Vir- 
ginia, Fifty-seventh  Virginia,  Twenty-seventh 
North  Carolina,  and  Forty-Sixth  North  Carolina 
regiments,  and  Second  Georgia  battalion,  Captains 
French  and  Branch's  light  batteries,  and  Captain 
Goodwin's  cavalry  company,  in  all  amounting  to 
about  four  thousand  men  and  officers,  crossed  the 
pontoon  bridge,  and  reached  General  Huger  about 
twelve  o'clock  M.  on  Friday,  the  twenty-seventh 
June.  Whilst  with  General  Huger's  division,  the 
Fifty-seventh  regiment  Virginia  volunteers  was 
relieved  from  duty  with  this  brigade,  and  in  its 
place  Colonel  It.  C.  Hill's  Forty-eighth  regiment 
North  Carolina  troops  was  substituted.  Friday 
night  the  brigade  was  ordered  to  cross  the  Chicka- 
hominy  on  a  bridge  thrown  across  the  stream  by 
the  enemy,  which  was  accomplished  by  noon  Sat- 
urday, and  the  command  moved  down  and  biv- 
ouacked on  the  battle-field  of  the  day  before,  where 
they  remained  until  Sunday  morning,  when  or- 
ders came  to  recross  the  Chickahominy  and  re- 
port to  Major-General  Huger  again.  The  troops 
were  crossed  by  daylight  Sunday  morning,  and 
proceeded  at  once  to  General  Huger's  division. 

Orders  came,  in  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  to 
move  down  the  River  road.  The  column  was  im- 
mediately put  in  motion,  and,  after  an  exceed- 
ingly fatiguing  march,  reached  General  Holmes's 
division  in  the  evening,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
pontoon  bridge  across  James  River. 

Monday,  June  thirtieth,  the  brigade  moved 
forward  about  five  or  six  miles,  and  formed  line 
of  battle  on  a  very  commanding  hill,  in  order  to 
check  the  reported  advance  of  the  enemy.  In 
the  afternoon  of  Monday,  the  brigade  was  ad- 
vanced, and  came  into  action  with  the  enemy  about 
five  o'clock,  P.  M.  A  heavy  fire  of  artillery  was 
kept  up  between  a  section  of  Captain  French's 
battery,  under  Lieutenant  Cooper,  a  section  of 
Captain  Branch's  battery,  under  Lieut.  Martin,  and 
the  enemy's  numerous  batteries,  advantageous- 
ly posted  on  Malvern  Hill.  Unfortunately,  our 
troops  were  under  the  range  of  the  enemy's  gun- 
boats, which  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  with  guns  of 
the  heaviest  calibre,  with  extraordinary  precision. 
The  firing  ceased  before  dark,  except  an  occa- 
sional shot ;  and  about  nine  o'clock,  the  command 
returned  to  its  original  position.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  exceedingly  heavy  fire  the  brigade  was 
exposed  to  during  the  evening  of  the  thirtieth, 
comparatively  few  casualties  occurred,  twenty  men 
having  been  wounded,  one  of  whom  has  since 
died.  During  the  greater  part  of  Tuesday,  the 
first  July,  the  brigade  remained  in  line  of  battle 
on  Warren's  Hill.  In  the  afternoon  an  advance 
was  ordered,  the  command  moved  forward  in  line 
of  battle  for  about  a  half  a  mile,  when  they  were 
halted,  and  remained  in  line  during  the  night. 

It  is  proper  to  state  here  that  the  brigade  Gen- 
eral commanding  met  with  a  painful  accident  on 
Tuesday  evening,  which  incapacitated  him  to  re- 
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tain  command  of  the  brigade,  and,  as  senior  Colo- 
nel, I  was  assigned  to  command.  On  Wednesday 
evening,  at  five  o'clock,  orders  were  received  for 
the  brigade  to  move  back  to  Drewry's  Bluff.  After 
a  fatiguing  march  through  a  drenching  rain  and 
muddy  roads,  we  reached  the  bluff  safely  by  day- 
light, Thursday  morning.  With  few  exceptions, 
the  conduct  of  officers  and  men,  both  on  the  march 
and  in  action,  was  everything  that  could  be  de- 
sired. 

List  of  killed  and  wounded  of  the  Fourth  bri- 
gade, in  action  Monday  evening,  June  thirtieth, 
1862: 

Third  Arkansas  regiment,  one  wounded  slightly. 

Thirtieth  Virginia  regiment,  five  wounded,  one 
since  dead. 

Twenty-seventh  regiment  North  Carolina  troops, 
six  wounded. 

Forty-sixth  regiment  North  Carolina  troops, 
none. 

Forty-eighth  regiment  North  Carolina  troops, 
none. 

Second  Georgia  battalion,  none. 

French's  battery,  seven  wounded,  three  severely. 

Branch's  battery,  one  wound  slightly. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
W.  H.  Manning, 

Colonel,  commanding  Fourth  Brigade. 
Official : 

W.  A.  Smith, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

GENERAL  RIPLEY'S   REPORT. 

Headquarters  Brigade,  ) 
Turner's  Field,  June  16, 1802.     \ 

Captain   G.  M.  Lovel,  Assistant  Adjutant- Gen- 
eral, in  Bight  Wing : 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  in 
obedience  to  orders  from  the  headquarters  of  the 
right  wing,  I  caused  a   line  of  skirmishers  to  be 
formed  across  the  front  occupied  by  Huger's  di- 
vision, composed   as   follows :    Colonel    Stokes, 
First  North  Carolina  volunteers,  on  the  right ; 
Colonel  Gaston   Meares,  Third   North    Carolina 
volunteers,  in   the   centre ;   and  Colonel   Smith, 
Forty-fourth  Georgia  regiment,  on  the  left,  ex- 
tending from  White  Oak  Swamp,  across  the  Wil- 
liamsburg road,   to  the    York   River  Railroad. 
Each  regiment  threw  out  from  three  to  six  com- 
panies of  skirmishers,  the  remainder  being  under 
orders   of  their  respective   Colonels,  in   reserve. 
Colonel  Gibson's  Forty-eighth  Georgia  regiment 
was  held  in  readiness  for  such  service  as  required. 
Soon  after  three  o'clock,  the  line  of  skirmishers 
advanced  along  the  whole  front,  driving  in  the 
enemy's    pickets    to    close    proximity    of    their 
camps.     Colonel  Stokes  encountered  the  difficult 
ground  of  the  swamp,  wrhich  prevented  a  rapid 
advance,  but  drove  in  the  pickets,  capturing  one 
Captain  and  two  privates  of  the  enemy.     Colonel 
Meares  advanced  in   the   centre,  to   the   battle- 
ground of  the  Seven  Pines,  to  within  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  of  the  enemy's  works,  which  they 
appear  to  have  strengthened,  but  which  are  not, 
as   yet,   armed   with   artillery.     Colonel  Meares 
was   reenforced    by  Colonel    Gibson's   regiment 
during  his  advance.    Colonel  Smith's  pushed  the 


enemy  back  to  the  abatis,  covering  the  field  in 
vicinity  of  the  enemy's  works,  near  the  Williams- 
burg road,  and  drove  back  his  pickets  near  the 
railroad.  A  heavy  storm  of  rain  prevailing  from 
the  time  of  the  advance  until  nightfall,  prevented 
an  accurate  reconnoissance.  The  enemy,  how- 
ever, was  in  force  behind  his  lines,  and,  although 
his  pickets  gave  back  readily,  appeared  willing  to 
give  battle  in  position.  The  advance  positions 
were  held  until  near  nine  o'clock  p.  m.,  when,  in 
obedience  to  orders,  the  line  of  skirmishers  was 
slightly  withdrawn,  and  the  reserves  of  the  differ- 
ent regiments  held  in  hand.  During  the  night 
some  picket  firing  occurred,  and  this  morning, 
about  four  o'clock,  Colonel  Smith's  regiment  was 
threatened  by  a  force  of  infantry,  artillery,  and 
cavalry.  At  about  nine  o'clock,  the  force  was 
withdrawn  from  the  front,  with  the  exception  of 
the  First  North  Carolina  and  Forty-eighth  Geor- 
gia regiments,  which  held  the  advance  line  of 
pickets.  We  captured,  all  together,  one  Captain 
and  ten  privates,  four  of  the  latter  being  wounded. 
Colonel  Smith  recovered  twenty  stand  of  arms 
from  the  battle-field. 

Our  loss  consisted  of  Third  Lieutenant  Ware 
and  private  S.  S.  Hankin,  captured,  and  private 
Dardy  Johnson,  killed,  of  the  cavalry,  and  two 
privates  killed,  and  four  wounded,  of  the  Forty- 
fourth  Georgia  regiment.  Some  six  of  the  First 
North  Carolina  volunteers  were  missing  last 
night,  having  been  lost  in  the  swamp.  All  but 
three,  however,  have  returned,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  all  will  be  present  before  nightfall. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  S.  Ripley, 

Brigadier-General. 

REPORT  OF  GENERAL  PRYOR. 

Headquarters  Fifth  Brigade,  I 
July  29,  1862.      J 

Major  Sorrell,  A.  A.  General : 

Major  :  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  report 
of  the  operations  of  the  Fifth  brigade  in  the  re- 
cent engagements  around  Richmond : 

About  eleven  o'clock,  on  the  night  of  the 
twenty-sixth  of  June,  I  was  directed  by  Major- 
General  Longstreet  to  relieve  the  brigade  of  Col- 
onel Colquitt,  in  its  advanced  position  on  the  field 
of  the  day's  fight.  Expecting  the  enemy  to  re- 
new the  combat  in  the  morning,  I  disposed  my 
regiment  in  such  manner  as  to  prevent  a  surprise, 
to  resist  an  assault,  and  to  reenforce  Featherston, 
whom  a  march  by  the  left  flank  had  placed  in 
my  front.  Maurin's  battery  I  posted  on  an  ele- 
vation in  the  rear,  whence  it  might  fire  without 
affecting  our  men,  and  yet  attain  the  enemy,  who 
occupied  another  eminence  across  Beaver  Dam 
Creek.  Scarcely  had  I  completed  my  arrange- 
ments, when,  by  the  light  of  the  earliest  dawn, 
the  enemy  began  the  attack.  Featherston,  being 
in  advance,  received  the  first  shock.  As  rap- 
idly as  possible,  I  hurried  my  troops  to  his  assist- 
ance. We  assumed  the  aggressive,  and  after  an 
obstinate  resistance  of  two  hours,  the  enemy 
were  pushed  back  until  our  brigades  were  pre- 
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pared  to  pursue  them  across  Beaver  Dam  Creek. 
But  General  Wilcox  arrived  meantime  with  his 
brigade,  and  determined  not  to  take  this  step 
until  a  bridge  could  be  constructed  for  the  passage 
of  the  artillery.  While  we  were  engaged  in  that 
business,  Major-General  Longstreet  came  up,  and 
assumed  personal  direction  of  our  movements. 

In  this  affair  at  Ellyson's  mill,  my  command 
sustained  considerable  loss.  The  battalion  of" 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Coppens,  and  the  Third  regi- 
ment Virginia  volunteers,  were  especially  distin- 
guished. 

Arriving  at  Hogan's  house,  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  I  was  directed  by  Major-General  Long- 
street  to  conduct  my  brigade  as  an  advanced 
guard.  I  had  not  proceeded  more  than  a  mile 
when  the  enemy  were  observed  in  the  woods  on 
Dr.  Gaines's  farm.  I  detached  a  few  companies 
to  drive  in  his  nearest  skirmishers  and  to  dis- 
lodge his  sharpshooters  from  their  cover.  This 
was  effected  without  much  difficulty.  A  line  of 
skirmishers,  extending  along  the  entire  front  of 
the  woods  in  rear  of  Dr.  Gaines's  house,  discov- 
ered to  me  the  position  in  which  the  enemy  had 
resolved  to  offer  battle.  Of  this  position,  about 
eleven  o'clock,  I  attempted  a  reconnoissance.  I 
deployed  my  entire  brigade,  under  a  galling  fire 
from  the  enemy's  battery  over  the  river,  and 
advanced  across  the  field,  a  distance  of  a  half 
mile,  to  within  range  of  the  enemy's  infantry. 
I  found  him  in  very  great  force.  A  few  hours 
afterward,  Captain  Meade,  of  Major-General 
Longstreet's  staff,  delivered  me  an  order  to  en- 
gage the  enemy.  Immediately  I  moved  from  my 
position  at  Gaines's  house,  straight  forward  to 
the  wood  in  which  the  enemy  was  concealed. 
Ascending  the  hill  in  front  of  his  position,  my 
men  were  staggered  by  a  terrific  volley,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  suffered  severely  from  the 
battery  across  the  Chickahominy.  I  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  them  to  the  cover  of  a  ravine  in 
my  rear.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  moments,  I 
again  moved  them  forward,  and  again  they  en- 
countered a  fire  which  it  was  impossible  to  en- 
dure. This  time,  however,  they  were  not  arrested 
before  they  had  rushed  down  to  the  edge  of  the 
wood  where  the  enemy  lay.  In  these  assaults  I 
sustained  a  very  great  loss  —  as  much,  almost, 
from  the  enemy's  artillery  as  from  his  infantry 
fire.  A  single  shell  killed  and  disabled  eleven 
of  my  men.  Meanwhile,  Wilcox  had  come  to 
my  assistance.  Then  Featherston  and  Pickett 
appeared. 

Forming  line  on  the  acclivity  of  the  hill  which 
screened  us  from  the  enemy,  we  moved  forward, 
but,  for  several  minutes  of  painful  suspense,  we 
were  held  in  check  by  the  deadly  volleys  poured 
upon  us.  At  last,  with  a  terrific  yell,  our  brave 
men  rushed  down  the  hill,  leaped  the  ditch,  arid 
drove  the  enemy  from  his  position  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.  Emerging  from  the  woods,  they 
encountered  an  awful  fire  of  grape  and  canister 
from  the  batteries  in  the  field  before  them.  Nev- 
ertheless, they  pressed  on,  drove  the  enemy  from 
his  second  line,  and  captured  his  artillery.  So  the 
field  was  won.     In  this  brilliant  fight  my  brigade 
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bore  a  not  unworthy  part.  Although  they  had 
been  engaged  with  the  enemy  from  the  earliest 
dawn,  and  had  already  suffered  serious  losses, 
they  were  not  behind  the  foremost  in  the  final 
victorious  charge. 

At  Frazier's  farm,  the  position  of  my  brigade 
was  indicated  by  yourself.  About  four  o'clock,  I 
received  an  order  from  Major-General  Longstreet 
to  go  into  the  fight.  At  once  I  moved  in  line 
toward  the  field,  but  the  wood  and  other  ob- 
structions forced  me  to  form  column  and  send 
my  regiments  in  successively.  Arriving  on  the 
field,  I  discovered  that  the  brigade  on  my  right 
had  been  repulsed,  and  that  my  command  were 
exposed  to  a  destructive  fire  on  the  flank  as  well 
as  in  front.  Nevertheless,  they  stood  their 
ground,  and  sustained  the  unequal  combat  until 
reenforced  by  the  brigade  of  General  Gregg. 
We  did  not  return  to  our  original  position  until 
the  enemy  had  abandoned  the  field,  and  surren- 
dered his  artillery  into  our  possession.  In  this 
engagement  my  loss  was  uncommonly  heavy  — 
in  officers  as  well  as  men.  The  Fourteenth  Ala- 
bama, bearing  the  brunt  of  the  struggle,  was 
nearly  annihilated.  I  crossed  the  Chickahominy, 
on  the  twenty-sixth,  with  one  thousand  four  hun- 
dred men.  In  the  fights  that  followed,  I  suffered 
a  loss  of  eight  hundred  and  forty-nine  killed  and 
wounded,  and  eleven  missing.  In  a  report 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  submit  some  days  ago, 
I  distinguished  the  officers  whom  I  thought 
worthy  of  promotion.  I  will  only  add,  now, 
that  Captain  Maurin,  of  the  Donaldsonville  ar- 
tillery, attached  to  my  brigade,  exhibited  himself 
a  most  courageous  and  capable  officer. 

I  am,  Major,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Roger  A.  Pryor, 

Brigadier-General  commanding. 

REPORTS  OF  COLONEL  STRANGE. 

Headquarters  Third  Brigade,  Second  Division,  ) 

July  15, 1862.        \ 

To  Major  G.  M.  Sorrell,  A.  A.  General: 

Major  :  In  obedience  to  orders  from  head- 
quarters, I  respectfully  submit  a  report  of  the 
part  taken  in  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill,  Friday, 
June  twenty-seventh,  1862,  by  this  brigade.  The 
report  should  not  have  been  so  long  delayed,  but 
for  the  fact  that,  in  three  instances,  regiments 
were  left  without  a  field  officer,  and  several  in- 
stances occurred  where  companies  were  left  with- 
out a  single  officer,  thus  causing  unavoidable 
delay  in  the  regimental  reports. 

The  brigade  reached  Gaines's  Mill  about  four 
o'clock  P.  M.,  and  was  immediately  led  to  the 
right,  in  the  direction  of  heavy  firing.  Passing 
through  woods,  we  soon  reached  a  large,  open, 
undulating  field,  with  heavy  timber  on  all  sides, 
where  we  were  formed  in  line  of  battle,  and 
awaited  a  few  minutes  the  approach  of  the  ene- 
my, which  was  momentarily  expected,  as  they 
were  exactly  in  our  front.  Finding  they  would 
not  advance,  General  Pickett  ordered  the  brigade 
to  advance,  which  it  did  in  good  order  and  at  a 
double-quick,  until  it  reached  the  brow  of  the 
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hill,  about  seventy  yards  in  front  of  the  in- 
trenched enemy.  Here  the  firing  became  so 
fearful  that  the  men  threw  themselves  upon  the 
ground  and  commenced  returning  the  fire  with 
spirit.  Seeing  the  inequality  of  the  contest,  a 
charge  was  ordered,  which  was  obeyed  with 
promptness.  Here  our  gallant  General  (Pickett) 
fell,  badly  wounded,  while  nobly  urging  on  our 
boys.  Colonel  Withers  was  also  badly  wounded, 
at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  and  Colonel  Hunton 
was  sick,  though  he  did  not  leave  the  field,  I  un- 
derstood afterward,  the  command  thus  devolv- 
ing upon  me  even  before  I  was  aware  of  it.  The 
enemy  were  driven  from  a  triple  row  of  defences, 
(first,  from  a  deep  ditch  ;  second,  from  an  abatis 
just  beyond  ;  and  third,  from  the  last  line  of  de- 
fence, a  barricade  upon  the  top  of  the  hill.)  The 
brigade  captured  a  battery  of  splendid  Parrott 
guns,  and  several  hundred  prisoners.  The  long 
lists  of  killed  and  wounded  will  show  the  deter- 
mined manner  in  which  the  brigade  conducted 
itself.  We  were  relieved  about  dark,  and  went 
back  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  where  we 
bivouacked. 

The  brigade  entered  the  battle  with  one  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  eighty-one  men  and  offi- 
cers, (1481,)  and  lost,  in  killed  and  wounded, 
four  hundred  and  twenty-six,  (426,)  including 
forty-one  (41)  officers. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  the 
men  and  officers  for  their  gallant  conduct  upon 
this  occasion,  and  it  is  hard  to  discriminate  where 
so  many  deported  themselves  so  well ;  yet  there 
are  a  few  cases  which  cannot  pass  without  honor- 
able mention.  Among  the  most  deserving,  I  sub- 
mit the  cases  of  those  who  acted  preeminently 
brave.  Lieutenants  Hutcherson  and  J.  Thomas 
Green,  Eighth  Virginia  regiment,  Lieutenant  J. 
D.  Mclntire,  of  the  Nineteenth  Virginia,  acted 
with  a  coolness  and  bravery  never  surpassed. 
Captain  Boyd,  Lieutenant  Shepherd,  and  Ser- 
geant Gilmer,  of  the  Nineteenth  Virginia,  also 
acted  with  conspicuous  bravery.  Sergeant  Gil- 
mer, while  urging  his  men  over  the  breastworks, 
and  calling  upon  them  to  follow  their  Colonel, 
and  to  remember  "  Butler,"  fell,  badly  wounded. 
Also,  Color-Corporal  Lee,  of  the  Twenty-eighth 
Virginia,  and  Captain  Jefress,  of  the  Fifty-sixth, 
behaved  with  marked  bravery.  Privates  Thacker, 
company  "  G,"  and  Henry  Melton,  company  "  F," 
Nineteenth  Virginia,  deserve  notice. 

I  omitted  to  state  that  a  good  many  of  the 
brigade  did  not  hear  the  order  to  "  halt,"  when 
given,  and  kept  on  in  pursuit  of  the  flying  foe. 
When  about  six  hundred  yards  from  our  advanced 
lines,  these,  who  were  joined  by  many  stragglers 
from  other  brigades,  were  charged  by  a  squadron 
of  United  States  cavalry ;  but  our  boys,  though 
scattered  in  every  direction,  waited  until  they  ap- 
proached within  about  seventy-five  yards,  when 
a  volley  caused  them  to  break  and  fly  in  all  di- 
rections, leaving  many  men  and  horses  dead  upon 
the  field.     They  did  not  attempt  a  second  charge. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  B.  Strange, 

Colonel,  commanding. 


OPERATIONS  IN  THE  BATTLE  OF  JUNE  30. 

Headquarters  Third  Brigade,  Second  Division,  ) 

July  15,  1862.         \ 

Major  O.  M.  Sorrell,  Assistant  Adjutant  Gen- 

eral : 

Major  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Third  brigade  in  the  engagement  of 
Monday,  June  thirty,  1862. 

It  was  brought  up  confronting  the  enemy  on 
the  Darbytown  road,  in  line  of  battle,  about  four 
p.  M.,  under  command  of  Colonel  Hunton,  Eighth 
regiment  Virginia  volunteers ;  was  then  halted 
and  ordered  to  lie  down,  while  skirmishers  were 
thrown  forward  to  ascertain  the  exact  position  of 
the  enemy's  forces.     Soon  after,  Captain  Dear- 
ing's  battery  came  into  position  directly  in  front 
of  us,  and  opened  with  such  a  destructive  fire 
that  one  of  the  enemy's  batteries  was  soon  forced 
to  retire  to  another  position,  leaving,  as  it  after- 
wards appeared,  a  limber  upon  the  field.     We 
were  then  exposed  to  a  most  furious  cannonade 
for  an  hour  or  more,  sustaining,  however,  but  lit-  - 
tie  damage.     About  five  o'clock,  Colonel  Hunton 
gave  the  order  to  charge,  to  which  the  respec- 
tive   regiments    responded    with    alacrity ;    but 
after  proceeding  across  an  open  field,  exposed  to 
grape  and  shell,  we   entered  a  skirt  of  woods, 
where  we  were  halted,  and  then  ordered  to  march 
by  the  right  flank,  which  was  done,  until  the  bri- 
gade had  crossed  to  the  right  of  the  Darbytown 
road,  when  we  changed  direction  to  the  front,  but 
over  such  broken  ground  and  through  an  almost 
impassable  marsh,  as  well  as  encountering  a  bri- 
gade in  full  retreat,  which  forced  its  way  through 
our  ranks,  that  the  command  was  thrown  into 
confusion.     After  passing  through  the  marsh,  the 
line  was  again  formed ;  but  before  starting  for- 
ward, a  column   of   the   enemy,  posted  in   the 
woods  on  our  right  flank,  opened  fire  upon  us, 
while  the  batteries  threw  a  shower  of  grape  into 
us  through  the  open  field  in  front,  to  avoid  which, 
and  gain  cover,  we  marched  by  the  left  flank,  by 
order  of  Colonel  Strange,  who,  at  this  point,  took 
command,  by  request  of  General  Pickett's  aids, 
as  Colonel  Hunton  had  become  separated  from 
the  command,  not  being  able  to  keep  up  on  ac- 
count of  exhaustion,   proceeding  from   his   en- 
feebled condition,  to  a  point  of  woods  which  af- 
forded shelter,  to  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
the  enemy's  batteries.     I  then  ordered  the  bri- 
gade forward  in  line  of  battle,  under  cover  of  this 
wood,  and   on  emerging   from  it,  discovered  a 
large   force   approaching   one   of  the   batteries, 
which   seemed   deserted.      Thinking   our  forces 
were  in  the  wood  in  front  engaging  the  enemy, 
as  there  was  hot  firing  there,  I  assumed  that  these 
in  their  rear  were  friends,  until  convinced  to  the 
contrary  by  the  open,  honest  display  of  the  "  old 
flag ;  "  whereupon  I  ordered. a  fire  and  a  charge, 
drove  them  from  the  battery  back  to  their  line  in 
the  woods  beyond.     I  regret,  though,  that  in  this 
fire,  we  had  to  kill  nearly  all  the  fine  horses  at- 
tached to  the  battery.     Upon  capturing  this  bat- 
tery, Adjutant  McCullock,  of  the  Eighteenth  regi- 
ment Virginia  volunteers,  asked  my  permission 
to  turn  the  guns  on  the  retreating  enemy ;  but 
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being  satisfied  that  we  had  friends  in  front,  and  I 
not  knowing  the  exact  position,  I  prohibited  it  \ 
for  fear  of  doing  more  damage  to  our  own  troops  | 
than  to  the  enemy.     I  gave  permission  afterward, 
just  before  dark,  to  turn  the  guns  upon  the  foe, 
which  was  done,  and  a  continuous  fire  kept  up 
until   about  half  past   eight  P.  M.,  when   night 
closed  the  conflict. 

Among  those  whose  names  deserve  special 
mention  for  courage  and  daring,  I  find  com- 
mended by  their  commanders : 

Adjutant  It.  McCullock,  Lieutenant  company 
B,  Eighteenth  regiment  Virginia  volunteers  ;  Ex- 
Lieutenant  Richard  Ferguson,  volunteer,  same 
command. 

Privates  John  Lightner,  company  B, Bow- 

yer,  company  F,  N.  W.  Herndon,  company  F,  Wil- 
liam Campbell,  company  F,  Nineteenth  regiment 
Virginia  volunteers. 

Lieutenant  J.  W.  Jones,  company  B,  Fifty- 
sixth  regiment  Virginia  volunteers. 

Private  Royall  Lockett,  company  G,  Fifty- 
sixth  regiment  Virginia  volunteers. 

I  would  also  bring  to  your  notice  the  name  of 
Captain  Charles  Pickett,  Assistant  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, who  acted  with  the  most  conspicuous  gal- 
lantry, carrying  a  flag  by  my  side  at  the  head  of 
the  brigade,  on  foot,  (having  lost  his  horse,)  and 
urging  forward  —  all  the  time  forward — until 
shot  down,  seriously  wounded,  and  then  begging 
those  who  went  to  bear  him  off  the  field,  to  leave 
him  and  go  to  the  front,  if  they  could  not  carry 
him  off  conveniently,  but  to  leave  him  his  flag, 
which  he  still  held,  and  let  him  die  there  under 
its  folds.  Lieutenant  Symonton,  volunteer  Aid, 
also  acted  with  a  bravery  and  coolness  seldom 
equalled.  His  horse  was  shot  down  early  in  the 
action,  but  still  he  exposed  himself  to  every  dan- 
ger, rallying  retreating  troops,  stragglers,  &c, 
and  in  every  way  rendering  the  most  efficient 
service. 

The  brigade  carried  into  action  seven  hundred 
and  twenty-three  muskets,  and  of  this  small  num- 
ber the  loss  was  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight, 
including  four  officers  killed  and  thirteen  wound- 
ed, as  by  the  accompanying  table  showing  the 
loss  of  each  regiment. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  more  definite 
instructions  be  given  to  Aids  in  regard  to  the  de- 
livery of  orders,  so  as  to  insure  their  reception 
through  the  proper  authorities.  A  failure  to  ob- 
serve this  rule  often  creates  much  confusion. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  B.  Strange, 

Colonel,  commanding. 

GENERAL  WILCOX'S  REPORTS. 

Headquarters  Fourth  Brigade,  ) 
Longstreet's  Division,  July  13, 1862.     ) 

Major  O.  M.  Sorrell,  A.  A.  General : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report  of  the  part  borne  by  my  brigade  in  the 
battle  of  Friday,  the  twenty-seventh  ultimo  : 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  twenty-sixth  ultimo, 
the  brigade,  in  common  with  the  other  brigades 
of  the  division,  moved  from  camp  on  the  Charles 
City  road  across  to  the  Mechanicsville  turnpike. 


Here  the  division  was  halted,  and  remained  until 
nearly  dark.  While  resting  on  this  road,  and  be- 
tween the  hours  of  two  and  three  P.  M.,  artillery 
was  heard  in  the  direction  of  Mechanicsville. 
This  fire  continued  with  more  or  less  vivacity 
till  nearly  dark,  during  much  of  which  time  mus- 
ketry was  also  heard. 

Near  dark,  the  division  moved  down  the  turn- 
pike, crossed  the  Chickahominy,  and  bivouacked 
for  the  night  at  and  near  Mechanicsville,  the  en- 
emy having  been  driven  from  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  this  place.  At  dawn  of  day,  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  (Friday,)  the  enemy  opened  fire 
with  their  artillery,  and  continued,  for  more  than 
an  hour,  throwing  shot  and  shell  into  our  camp, 
without,  however,  causing  serious  inconvenience, 
or  inflicting  any  loss. 

At  sunrise,  I  was  ordered,  by  the  Major-Gen- 
eral  commanding,   to   move,   with    my   brigade, 
across  an  open  field,  down  the  Chickahominy,  to 
the  support  of  Generals  Pryor  and  Featherston, 
distant  about  a  half  or  three  quarters  of  a  mile, 
and  engaged  at  the  time  in  a  brisk  skirmish  with 
the  enemy.    Arriving  at  the  position  occupied  by 
the  brigades  of  Pryor  and  Featherston,  I  found 
them  on  the  crest  of  a  ridge,  in  a  pine  woods ,-  in 
front  of  them  a  ravine,  through  which  ran  a  small 
stream,  in  a  direction   nearly  parallel  with  the 
Mechanicsville  turnpike.     This   stream  was   re- 
ported as  impracticable  for  infantry.     The  enemy 
were  seen  in  rifle  pits,  and  behind  trees  on  the 
crest  of  hills  that  rose  rather  abruptly  from  the 
far  side  of  this  stream,  and  were  at  the  time  de- 
livering a  well-directed   and  brisk  fire  upon  our 
troops.     Halting  my  brigade   in  rear  of  Pryor 
and   Featherston,  I   directed  a  company  of  the 
Eighth  Alabama  to  be  deployed  as  skirmishers 
into  the  woods  skirting  the  Chickahominy,  to  the 
right,  and  the  Tenth  Alabama  was  moved  to  the 
front  and  to  the  right  of  the  positions  of  Pryor 
and  Featherston,  and  formed  in   the  woods  on 
the  bank  of  the  little  stream  above  referred  to. 
Neither  the  skirmishers  nor  the  Tenth  Alabama 
met  any  of  the   enemy.     A  battery  of  artillery 
was  now  ordered  into  position,  on  the  ridge  where 
the  two  advanced  brigades  were  then  under  fire 
of  the  enemy's  sharpshooters.   This  battery  opened 
a  fire  of  shot  and  shell  upon  the  enemy.     The 
Thomas  artillery,  Captain  Anderson,  of  my  bri- 
gade, was  also  placed  in  battery,  and  commenced 
a  fire  of  shot  and  shell  upon  the  enemy's  infantry, 
who  were  soon  dispersed.     The  Thomas  artillery 
fired  of  shot   and   shell  one  hundred  and  fifty 
rounds,  losing  one  man   killed   by  the  enemy's 
sharpshooters,  while  gallantly  doing  his  duty  — 
C  orporal  Bartlett,  a  brave  soldier. 

At  this  time,  orders  were  received,  from  the  Ma- 
jor-General commanding,  for  the  three  brigades 
to  advance  down  the  Chickahominy.  The  stream 
in  front  being  impracticable  for  artillery,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  construct  a  bridge.  The  sleep- 
ers of  an  old  bridge  that  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  enemy  were  found  near  the  stream,  and  plank 
from  abandoned  bivouacs  of  the  enemy  a  short 
distance  in  rear  ;  axes,  spades,  and  nails  were  fur- 
nished by  one  of  the  batteries,  and  a  detail  from 
the  Eighth  Alabama,  and  in  less  than  thirty  min- 
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utes  the  bridge  was  rebuilt,  and  the  brigades,  to- 
gether with   their  batteries,  crossed  the  stream 
safely.     The  Major-General  commanding  now  as- 
sumed direct  control,  and  ordered  the  advance  in 
line  of  battle  down  the  Chickahominy  —  my  bri- 
gade on   the  right,  three  regiments  in  line  of 
battle,  one  near  the  Chickahominy,  and  the  fourth 
in  rear  of  the  centre  of  my  line ;  Pryor's  brigade 
in  line  on  my  left.     Having  advanced  nearly  one 
mile,  a  house  was  passed,  the  occupants  of  which 
reported  that  the  enemy  had  just  left  it,  and  that 
they  were  drawn  up  in  line  La  the  woods  beyond. 
My  brigade,  passing  the  house,  entered  the  woods, 
and,   descending    for  a   hundred  or   two  yards, 
crossed  a  stream,  and  then  ascending  a  steep  hill 
for  four  or  five  hundred  yards,  emerged  upon  an 
open  field,  not  having  met  the  enemy.     Here  we 
found  a  large  deserted   camp  of  the  enemy,  in 
which  were  found  forage,  bacon,  flour  in  small 
quantities,  and  boxes  of  valuable  medicines,  and 
surgical  instruments.     At  this  point,  troops  were 
seen  off  to  our  left  flank  and  front,  and  not  know- 
ing whether  they  were  friends  or  enemies,  a  halt 
was  made  for  a  few  minutes.     It  was  ascertained 
that  it  was  a  part  of  Jackson's  forces,  EwelPs 
division.     The  command  was   then  moved    for- 
ward, my  brigade  still  on  the  right,  and  Pryor  to 
the   left,  and,  inclining  more   to  our   right,  we 
again  entered  an  open  field.   Here  we  were  halted 
by  the  Major-General  commanding,  and  from  this 
place   we   could  see    the   Chickahominy  to   our 
right,  and  extending  far  to  our  front,  and  upon 
the  far  side  troops  that  we  supposed  to  be  our 
friends.     Remaining  here  for  a  few  minutes,  we 
were  moved  off,  by  the  left  flank,  about  one  mile, 
and  here  being  joined  by  Featherston's  brigade, 
we  continued  our  advance,  following  a  road  lead- 
ing through  a  heavy  pine  forest,  in  which  it  was 
again  supposed  that  the  enemy  would  be  found. 
Having   cleared   this   forest,  we   arrived  at  the 
house   of  Dr.  Gaines ;  beyond  this  house,  as  we 
approached  it,  was  an  open  field  of  at  least  a  mile 
in  extent,  and  terminating  by  heavy  forest  and 
marshy  ground,  bordering  the  Chickahominy.    On 
commanding  heights  beyond  the  Chickahominy, 
we  saw  what  we  supposed  to  be  both  our  own  and 
the  camp  of  the  enemy.     Slightly  to  the  left  of 
Dr.  Gaines's  house,  the  field  was  bounded  by  a 
small  growth  of  trees,  and  the  field  again  extended 
to  the  left,  leaving  a  thin  belt  of  timber  to  the 
right,  and  fringing  the  banks  of  a  small  stream, 
the  ground  falling  rapidly  to  this  stream.     After 
ascending  gradually  for  one  hundred  or  two  hun- 
dred yards,  as  it  was  approached  from  the  Gaines 
house,  and  after  crossing  this  little  stream,  the 
ground  rose  quite  steep,  and  was  covered  with  a 
belt  of  timber    more   than  one   hundred   yards 
deep,  and  in  rear  of  this  there  came  a  field  ex- 
tending  again  as  far  as  the  Chickahominy.     In 
the  open  field  extending  beyond  the  house  of  Dr. 
Gaines,  the  enemy's    skirmishers   could  be  dis- 
tinctly seen,  some  about  five  hundred  yards,  and 
others  eight  hundred  or  one  thousand  yards  — 
the  near  line  of  skirmishers  being  in  front  of  the 
timber  skirting  the  small  stream  above  described. 
At  Dr.  Gaines's  was  found  a  deserted  battery, 


which  commanded  the  open  field  and  the  road 
passing  this  house  down  to  and  across  the  Chick- 
ahominy. 

We  had  now  advanced  from  Mechanicsville 
about  six  miles,  the  enemy's  skirmishers  were  seen 
in  our  front,  and  we  were  here  halted  with  instruc- 
tions to  engage  the  enemy's  skirmishers,  but  to 
advance  no  farther  for  the  present,  and  not  to 
enter  into  a  general  action.  General  Pryor  threw 
out  skirmishers  to  the  front,  and  firing  for  a  short 
time,  the  enemy's  skirmishers  withdrew.  A  bat- 
tery (Pryor's)  was  now  brought  to  the  front,  and 
from  a  commanding  position  in  front  of  the  Gaines 
house,  fired  across  the  open  field  to  the  forest  be- 
yond and  bordering  on  the  Chickahominy.  The 
enemy  were  seen  in  this  woods,  but  no  fire  came 
from  this  quarter  in  reply  to  our  artillery  ;  but  a 
battery  upon  an  eminence  beyond  the  Chickahom- 
iny soon  began  to  return  our  fire.  This  was  a 
battery  of  heavy  rifled  guns,  and  beyond  the  range 
of  the  pieces  of  our  battery,  which  was  now  with- 
drawn. The  enemy's  skirmishers  again  appeared 
in  small  numbers  within  five  or  six  hundred  yards 
of  us,  and  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  in  front  of  the 
small  stream  above  referred  to.  When  fired  upon 
they  would  fall  back  behind  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
and  would  soon  be  out  of  sight.  The  enemy's 
battery  of  rifled  guns  on  the  heights  beyond  the 
Chickahominy  continued  to  fire,  but  without  doing 
any  injury,  although  the  shot  and  shell  would  fre- 
quently fall  and  burst  near  us. 

After  remaining  two  and  a  half  or  three  hours 
near  the  Gaines  house,  the  Major-General  com- 
manding directed   that   the  enemy's  skirmishers 
that  continued   to  reappear  on  our  loft  should 
be  driven  in  and  followed  to  their  support,  and 
at  the  same  time  that  I  should  hold  my  own,  Pry- 
or's, and  Featherston's  brigades  in  readiness  to 
commence  the  attack  on  the  enemy  when  firing 
should  be  heard  on  our  extreme  left.     One  of 
General  Pryor's  regiments  was  ordered  to  advance 
against   the   skirmishers,  the   remainder  of  this 
brigade  being  held  in  reserve  in  close  supporting 
distance.     My  own   and   Featherston's   brigades 
were  brought  up  near  and  in  rear  of  Pryor.    Pry- 
or's regiment  advancing  against  the  skirmishers, 
they  soon  fell  back  over  the  crest  of  the  hill,  pur- 
sued by  this  regiment.     Reaching  the  hill  in  pur- 
suit of  the  enemy,  it  here  came  in  full  view  of  the 
enemy  in  position,  and  drew  upon  itself  a  heavy 
fire  of  musketry,  thus  revealing  the  fact  that  the 
enemy  were  there  in  strong  force.     The  regiment 
was  soon  withdrawn  to  the  rear  and  down  a  ravine 
to  its  support,  and  out  of  fire  of  the  enemy's  in- 
fantry.    The  enemy  did  net  follow.     I  now  made 
my  preparations  for  an  attack  upon  the  enemy, 
intending  it  to  be  made  with  the  utmost  vigor,  and 
with  all  the  force  at  my  command.     My  brigade 
was  advanced  to  the  front,  and  two  regiments,  the 
Tenth  Alabama  and  Eleventh  Alabama  —  the  lat- 
ter on  the  right  —  were  formed  in  line  of  battle 
in  rear  of  the  crest  of  the  hill  from  which  Pryor's 
regiment  was  withdrawn  from  the  pursuit  of  the 
enemy's  skirmishers.     Pryor's  brigade,  with  the 
exception  of  one   regiment,   (the   Second  Flori- 
da,) formed  in  line  on  the  left  of  mine,  the  two  re- 
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maining  regiments  of  my  brigades,  the  Eighth 
and  Ninth  Alabama  —  the  former  on  the  right  — 
were  formed  in  rear  of  the  Tenth  and  Eleventh 
Alabama,  and  Featherston  in  rear  to  support  both 
Pryor's  and  my  brigade.  It  is  proper  that  I 
should  state  that  this  placing  of  troops  in  posi- 
tion to  attack  the  enemy  was  made  under  a  brisk 
enfilading  fire  of  artillery  from  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries of  rifled  cannon,  from  the  heights  beyond 
the  Chickahominy.  Our  troops  behaved  admira- 
bly under  this  fire,  no  confusion  or  disorder  being 
perceptible  in  their  ranks.  Every  preparation  be- 
ing made  for  a  vigorous  attack,  firing  was  now 
heard  on  our  left,  which  was  the  signal  for  our 
advance,  and  the  order  was  immediately  given. 
Our  men  moved  forward  in  admirable  order,  pre- 
serving their  alignments  perfectly.  Ascending  the 
the  crest  of  the  hill,  they  came  in  full  view  of  the 
enemy,  and  were  instantly  met  by  a  heavy  and 
destructive  fire  of  infantry  within  less  than  one 
hundred  yards.  Our  men  now  make  a  dash  at 
the  enemy,  and  the  conflict  begins  with  an  ardor 
and  determination  on  our  part  that  could  not  fail 
to  inspire  the  utmost  confidence  in  those  that  wit- 
nessed it.  Nothing  could  surpass  the  valor  and 
impetuosity  of  our  men.  They  encountered  the 
enemy  in  large  force  directly  in  their  front,  be- 
hind two  lines  of  breastworks,  the  second  over- 
looking the  first,  and  from  behind  this,  as  well  as 
the  first,  a  close  and  terrible  fire  of  musketry  is 
poured  in  upon  them.  The  bed  of  the  small 
stream  at  their  feet  and  between  them  and  the 
enemy  is  used  as  a  rifle  pit,  and  from  this  a  strong 
line  of  fire  is  also  brought  to  bear  on  us.  Thus 
exposed  to  three  lines  of  fire,  they  bravely  confront 
it  all,  and  press  forward  and  close  in  upon  the 
enemy.  Now  there  is  a  slight  halt  and  some  wa- 
vering, and  a  few  men  give  way,  but  a  second 
supporting  line  is  near.  The  Eighth  and  Ninth 
Alabama  press  on  in  rear  of  the  Tenth  and  Elev- 
enth Alabama,  and  Featherston  in  rear  of  Pryor. 
The  first  impulse  is  more  than  redoubled  ;  other 
brigades  come  in  on  the  left  of  Pryor,  and  in  rear 
of  where  we  are  so  hotly  engaged  ;  our  men  still 
press  on  with  unabated  fury;  the  enemy  at  length, 
with  but  a  few  yards  between  themselves  and  our 
men,  are  shaken,  and  begin  to  yield ;  our  men,  full 
of  confidence,  rush  with  irresistible  force  upon  him, 
and  he  is  driven  from  his  rifle  pit,  pell-mell,  over 
his  first  breastwork  of  logs  ;  and  here  he  vainly 
attempts  to  re-form  and  show  a  bold  front ;  but, 
closely  followed  by  our  men,  he  yields,  and  is 
driven  over  and  beyond  his  second  parapet  of 
logs  into  the  standing  timber,  and  finally  into  the 
open  field.  Nowr,  for  the  first  time,  cheers  are 
heard  from  our  troops,  and  the  enemy  is  driven 
from  his  strong  position.  Our  loss  has  been,  up 
to  this  time,  severe ;  but  now  the  enemy  is  made 
to  suffer  ;  no  longer  screened  by  his  breastworks 
or  standing  timber,  his  slaughter  is  terrible  ;  our 
men  have  no  difficulty  in  chasing  him  before 
them  in  every  and  all  directions.  The  precision  of 
our  fire  is  now  demonstrated  clearly ;  the  numbers 
of  the  enemy's  dead  in  regular  lines  mark,  in 
some  places  distinctly,  where  the  lines  of  battle 
of  their  different  regiments  were  formed.     The 


enemy,  yielding  in  all  directions,  loses  his  battery 
of  Napoleon  guns,  many  prisoners  are  taken,  we 
pursue  them  far  across  the  open  field  to  the  woods 
of  the  swamps  of  the  Chickahominy,  and  the  pur- 
suit is  only  arrested  by  night.  The  victory  is  com- 
plete, the  enemy  is  repulsed  and  pursued  at  every 
point,  and  those  that  escape  falling  into  our  hands 
do  so  under  the  cover  of  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

Before  closing  this  report,  I  beg  to  say  that 
the  magnificent  courage  of  our  men,  as  displayed 
in  this  action,  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  To  prop- 
erly appreciate  the  gallantry  of  those  that  aided 
in  the  achievement  of  this  brilliant  victory,  we 
have  only  to  examine  the  position  occupied  by 
the  enemy's  infantry,  and  to  recall  the  fact  that 
the  open  field  over  which  our  men  advanced  was 
swept  by  a  direct  fire  of  artillery,  shot,  shell, 
grape,  and  canister,  from  the  rear  of  the  enemv's 
infantry,  and  from  an  enfilade  fire  from  batteries 
of  rifle  cannon  from  beyond  the  Chickahominy. 

The  enemy's  infantry,  as  previously  stated,  oc- 
cupied the  bed  of  a  small  stream  as  a  rifle  pit ; 
and  on  the  ascending  ground  in  rear  of  this  were 
two  lines  of  log  breastworks,  behind  which  were 
sheltered,  in  comparative  security,  heavy  masses 
of  their  infantry.  Their  lines  of  infantry  fire 
could  thus  be  used  against  our  men  at  the  same 
time,  and  within  less  than  a  hundred  yards.  In 
driving  the  enemy  from  this  strong  position,  our 
loss  was  heavy ;  but  we  should  be  profoundly 
grateful  that  it  was  not  more  so. 

In  closing  this  report  of  the  operations  of  my 
brigade  in  the  engagement  of  the  twenty-seventh 
ultimo,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  state,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Major-General  commanding, 
that  the  general  good  conduct  of  both  officers 
and  men  renders  it  difficult  to  mention  specially 
the  names  of  those  most  distinguished,  without 
injustice  to  others,  perhaps  equally  deserving  of 
such  notice. 

It  becomes  my  painful  duty  to  report  that, 
early  in  the  action,  the  commanders  of  my  two 
leading  regiments,  the  Tenth  and  the  Eleventh 
Alabama,  fell  while  leading  their  regiments, 
closely  and  heroically  confronting  the  enemy  in 
his  stronghold.  The  former,  Colonel  J.  J.  Wood- 
ward, Tenth  Alabama,  dead,  (shot  through  the 
head  ;)  the  latter,  Lieutenant-Colonel  S.  T.  Hale, 
Eleventh  Alabama,  severely  (perhaps  mortally) 
wounded ;  left  arm  and  shoulder  broken,  and  left 
leg  broken.  These  two  regiments  received  the 
first  volleys  of  the  enemy's  fire,  and  suffered 
more  on  this  part  of  the  field  than  the  two  follow- 
ing regiments. 

The  list  of  killed  and  wounded  of  the  brigade 
has  been  forwarded  before  this.  Of  the  officers 
killed  and  severely  wounded,  I  may  mention  the 
names  of  Captain  W.  W.  Lee,  Tenth  Alabama, 
mortally  wounded,  (since  dead ;)  Lieutenant  W. 
C.  Faith,  Eleventh  Alabama,  killed ;  Captain 
Thomas  Phelan,  Lieutenant  C.  M.  Maynard, 
Lieutenant  Lane,  and  Lieutenant  Augustus  Jan- 
sen,  of  Eighth  Alabama,  killed ;  Captain  E.  Y. 
Hill,  Ninth  Alabama,  was  killed  far  in  advance 
on  the  field.  Of  the  dangerously  wounded  are 
Captain    Hameon,    Lieutenant    McHugh,    and 
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Lieutenant  McGrath,  of  Eighth  Alabama ;  Cap- 
tain Hobbs,  Ninth  Alabama  ;  Lieutenant  Shelly, 
Adjutant  Tenth  Alabama,  and  Lieutenant  Way- 
land,  Quartermaster  of  Ninth  Alabama,  severely 
wounded.  The  latter  officer's  duties  did  not  re- 
quire his  presence  with  his  regiment  in  battle, 
but  he  volunteered  for  it,  and  served  with  his 
company  (Captain  Hobbs's)  with  great  coolness 
and  courage.  This  officer  served  in  like  manner 
at  the  battle  of  the  Seven  Pines. 

The  casualties  among  the  officers  of  the  bri- 
gade number,  in  killed,  eight ;  wounded,  thirty- 
five.  Officers  and  men  killed,  one  hundred  and 
seventeen;  wounded,  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
three,  and  four  missing  ;  making  an  aggregate  of 
five  hundred  and  eighty-four  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing ;  this  loss  occurring  in  a  force  of 
about  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  men. 

After  the  fall  of  Colonel  Woodward,  the  com- 
mand of  the  Tenth  Alabama  devolved  upon  Ma- 
jor Caldwell,  and  after  the  wounding  of  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Hale,  the  command  of  the  Eleventh 
Alabama  devolved  on  Captain  Field.  Major 
Williams  was  in  command  of  the  Ninth  Alabama, 
and,  late  in  the  evening,  before  the  battle  was 
won,  left  the  field  sick.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Royston,  commanding  the  Eighth  Alabama,  was 
with  his  regiment  during  the  entire  engagement, 
and  commanded  it  with  great  courage  and  good 
judgment;  and  the  losses  sustained  by  this  regi- 
ment, the  weakest  in  numbers,  is  evidence  of  the 
severity  of  the  contest  in  which  it  was  engaged. 

Among  the  medical  officers  on  duty  with  the 
brigade,  I  may  call  to  your  favorable  notice  Sur- 
geon Royston,  Eighth  Alabama,  acting  as  bri- 
gade surgeon  ;  Surgeon  Minor,  Ninth  Alabama, 
and  Assistant-Surgeon  Saunders,  Eleventh  Ala- 
bama. These  officers  were  prompt  and  efficient 
in  providing  for  and  attending  the  wounded,  and 
are  all  men  of  marked  skill  in  their  profession. 

To  my  personal  staff,  Captain  W.  A.  Harris, 
A.  A.  General,  and  Lieutenant  Walter  E.  Winn, 
Eleventh  Alabama,  Aid-de-camp,  my  thanks  are 
especially  due,  for  assistance  cheerfully  rendered 
at  all  times  during  the  engagement. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

C.  M.  Wilcox, 

Brigadier- General,  commanding  Right  Wing. 

REPORT  OF  BATTLE  OF  JUNE  30. 

Headquarters  Fourth  Brigade,  ) 
LONGSTREET'S  DIVISION,  July  21,  18G2.      ) 

Major  O.M.  Rorr  ell,  Assistant  Adjxdant- General  : 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report   of  the  operations  of  my  brigade  in  the 
battle  of  the  thirtieth  ultimo : 

Having  remained  on  the  battle-field  the  night  of 
the  twenty- seventh  ultimo,  and  the  following  day 
and  night,  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-ninth 
of  June,  (Sunday,)  my  brigade,  in  common  with 
the  other  brigades  of  the  division,  recrossing  the 
Chickahominy  near  the  Gaines  house,  marched 
across  the  Nine-mile  road,  the  York  River  Rail- 
road, the  Williamsburg  and  Charles  City  roads, 
and  encamped  for  the  night  on  the  Darby  town 


or  Central  road,  near  the  farm  of  Mr.  Atlee,  hav- 
ing made  some  ten  or  twelve  miles. 

The  march  was  resumed  early  the  next  mc  rn- 
ing,  and  continued  until  about  two  o'clock  P.  M. 
It  being  now  evident  that  the  enemy  was  in  front 
of  us,  and  not  far  distant,  my  own,  Generals  Pry- 
or  and  Featherston's  brigades  were  ordered  to 
take  positions  in  line  of  battle,  on  the  left  of  the 
road.     Before,  however,  getting  into  position,  a 
second  order   was  given  to  return  to  the  road, 
and,  after  advancing  about  one  mile  farther,  we 
formed  in  line  of  battle  in  the  edge  of  the  woods, 
with  a  field  in  front  of  us,  on  the  left  of  the  road, 
and  to  the   left  of   General   Pickett's   brigade. 
We  remained  in  this  position  for  two  or  three 
hours.     Skirmishers  were  thrown  out  to  the  front, 
and  some  firing  ensued,  between  them  and  those 
of  the  opposing  forces.     It  was  now  near  five 
o'clock  P.  M.,  and  the  enemy's  artillery  began  to 
fire.     Shot  and  shell  passed  over  and  fell  beyond 
us,  some  exploding  near  us.     One  of  our  bat- 
teries was  placed  in  position  on  the  road  in  front, 
and  replying  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  continued 
for  nearly  an  hour ;  but  as  a  heavy  forest  inter- 
vened, but  little   effect  was  produced  on  either 
side.     At  length,  near  six  o'clock  p.  M.,  (twenty 
minutes  of  six,)  I  saw  the  brigade  (Pickett's)  on 
my  right  advance  across  the  open  field,  in  front, 
and  I  was  ordered  to  form  line  in  the  same  field, 
the  line  being  at  right  angles  to  the  road  upon 
which  we  had  been  marching.     The  brigade  was 
soon  formed  in  line,  as  directed,  and  I  was  then 
informed  that  General  Featherston's  brigade  had 
been  ordered  to  extend  to  the  left,  with  the  view 
of  communicating  with  General  Huger,  and  that 
I  must  also  close  in  to  the  left ;   but,  a  minute 
afterward,  I  was  ordered  by  General  R.  H.  An- 
derson to  advance  with  my  brigade  to  the  sup- 
port of  other  brigades  then  engaging,  or  moving 
forward  to  engage,  the  enemy.     Twice  was  the 
order  given  to  close  to  the  left,  and  twice  to 
move  forward  —  my  brigade  being,  in  the  mean 
time,  in  line,  and  under  a  brisk  artillery  fire  of 
shot  and  shell.     Finally,  I  was  directed  to  obey 
General  Anderson's  order,  and  to  move  to  the 
front.     The  order  was  now  given  to  "  forward," 
and  the  brigade  was  marched  in  line  across  the 
field  to  the  woods.     Finding  this  so  thick  with 
undergrowth  that  a  forward  movement,  in  line  of 
battle,  was  impracticable,  the  order  was  given  for 
the  regiments  to  move  "  by  the  right  of  compa- 
nies to  the  front."  Marching  in  this  manner,  they 
made  their  way  slowly  for  one  or  two  hundred 
yards,  until  the  woods  became  more  open.     At 
this  place  I  met  General  Anderson,  and  was  or- 
dered by  him  to  press  on  directly  to  the  front. 
I  was  aware  that  the  enemy  was  in  my  front,  but 
as  to  the  distance,  his  strength,  the  position  of 
his  batteries,  and  their  supports,  I  knew  nothing. 
I  had  no  knowledge  as  to  the  character  or  to- 
pography   of  the   ground   over  which  I  had  to 
march  in  the  execution  of  my  orders.    Marching 
directly  to  the  front,  as  ordered,  and  being  guided 
alone  by  the  artillery  fire  of  the  enemy,  the  shot 
and  shell  from  which  passed  over,  and  often  very 
near,  without,  however,   causing  any  casualties, 
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I  had  not  advanced  more  than  two  hundred  yards, 
when  I  found  that  two  of  my  regiments  were  on 
the  right  and  two  on  the  left  of  the  road,  (Long 
Bridge  road,)  which  ran  in  the  direction  of  my 
line  of  march.  The  woods  on  either  side  were 
so  thick  as  to  prevent  my  seeing  well  the  extreme 
right  and  left  regiments.  The  road,  now  de- 
scending slightly  for  some  distance,  at  length 
crossed  a  small  stream,  in  the  bed  of  which  rails 
had  been  thrown  to  fill  it  up,  so  as  to  allow  wag- 
ons and  artillery  to  pass.  This  stream,  on  the 
right  of  the  road,  was  boggy,  and  with  a  dense 
growth  of  trees  in  it,  rendering  it  difficult  for  the 
regiments  on  this  side  to  make  their  way  through 
it.  We  were  now  under  a  close  fire  of  artillery, 
the  grape-shot  coming  thick  and  fast  through  the 
trees.  Having  crossed  the  little  stream  above 
referred  to,  (on  the  left  the  woods  were  less 
dense,  being  small  and  scattered  pine,)  and,  as- 
cending slightly  for  some  distance,  we  came  to  a 
field  on  the  left  of  the  road,  and  the  enemy's  in- 
fantry, in  the  woods  on  the  left  of  this  field, 
opened  a  brisk  and  close  fire  upon  the  left  regi- 
ment of  my  line.  This  regiment,  the  Eighth 
Alabama,  halted  and  engaged  the  enemy  at  this 
point.  In  this  field,  about  three  hundred  yards 
to  the  front  and  one  hundred  yards  to  the  left  of 
the  road,  was  a  house,  and  beyond  the  house, 
about  two  hundred  yards  more,  was  a  six-gun 
battery  of  the  enemy.  This  battery  had  an  open 
field  of  fire,  the  ground  in  front  being  perfectly 
level.  The  Eighth  Alabama  being  engaged  with 
the  enemy,  the  Eleventh  Alabama,  the  next  regi- 
ment to  it,  continued  to  advance,  and  entering 
upon  the  open  field,  came  within  full  view  of  the 
six-gun  battery  on  this  side  (the  left)  of  the  road. 
This  battery  began  at  once  a  rapid  discharge  of 
grape  and  canister  upon  this  regiment.  It  did 
not  halt  an  instant,  but  continned  to  advance 
steadily  and  rapidly,  and  without  firing,  until  it 
approached  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the 
battery,  when  it  gave  loud  cheers,  and  made  a 
rush  for  the  guns.  Halting  for  an  instant  in 
front  of  it,  they  fire  upon  the  battery  and  infan- 
try immediately  in  rear  of  it,  and  then  make  a 
successful  charge  upon,  and  take,  the  battery. 
The  enemy's  infantry,  all  in  the  woods,  in  heavy 
force  beyond,  and  two  hundred  yards  distant,  and 
in  the  woods  skirting  the  field  to  the  left  of  the 
battery  and  not  so  far,  and  here,  in  like  manner, 
in  strong  force.  The  enemy  have  a  direct  and 
flank  fire  upon  this  regiment,  now  at  the  battery. 
The  two  regiments  on  the  right  of  the  road  con- 
tinued steadily  to  advance  through  the  woods, 
which  extended  along  the  road-side  to  within  one 
hundred  yards  of  a  second  six-gun  battery,  this 
battery  being  nearly  opposite  to  the  one  on  the 
left  of  the  road,  and  some  two  hundred  yards 
distant  from  it.  Halting  for  a  few  minutes  in  the 
woods  fronting  this  battery  to  deliver  their  fire, 
these  regiments,  the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Alabama, 
charge  upon  and  take  this  also  —  the  enemy's 
infantry  supports  being  driven  back.  Both  these 
batteries  were  now  in  our  possession,  having  been 
carried  in  the  most  gallant  manner,  the  men  and 
officers  behaving  with  the  most  determined  cour- 


age and  irresistible  impetuosity.  The  taking  of 
the  battery  on  the  right  of  the  road  was  not  at- 
tended by  such  a  bloody  strife  as  followed  the 
assault  and  capture  of  the  one  on  the  left ;  for 
here  the  enemy  had  not  the  heavy  pine  forest  so 
close  in  rear  and  on  one  flank,  in  which  he  could 
retire,  re-form,  and  then  renew  the  conflict,  with 
increased  numbers.  On  the  contrary,  the  pine 
was  in  our  possession,  and  our  men,  under  cover 
of  it,  were  within  one  hundred  yards  of,  and  in 
front  of,  the  battery.  The  field  extending  far 
off  to  our  right,  and  the  timber  in  rear  of  the 
battery  being  more  distant,  other  brigades,  too, 
were  on  our  right  engaging  the  enemy,  but  none 
on  our  left  and  near  the  batteries. 

The  battery  on  the  left  of  the  road  was  the 
first  taken.  The  Eleventh  Alabama  had  experi- 
enced severe  loss  in  crossing  the  open  field  while 
advancing  against  this  battery.  Here  the  ene- 
my, at  first  repulsed  and  driven  from  the  battery, 
retire  to  the  woods,  both  on  our  left  and  in  rear 
of  the  battery,  and  from  there,  under  shelter  of 
the  woods,  and  with  superior  numbers,  deliver  a 
terrible  and  destructive  fire  upon  this  regiment. 
With  its  ranks  sadly  thinned,  it  heroically  stands 
its  ground,  and  returns  the  enemy's  fire  with  tell- 
ing effect ;  the  latter,  under  cover  of  trees  on  our 
left  flank  and  directly  in  our  front,  confident  and 
bold  from  their  superior  strength,  and  seeing  this 
regiment  isolated  and  unsupported,  now  advance 
from  their  cover  against  it.  Our  men  do  not 
fly  from  their  prize,  so  bravely  and  dearly  won, 
overwhelmed  by  superior  numbers  ;  but  with 
a  determination  and  courage  unsurpassed,  they 
stubbornly  hold  their  ground,  men  and  officers 
alike  engaging  in  the  most  desperate  personal 
conflicts  with  the  enemy.  The  sword  and  bayonet 
are  freely  used ;  Captain  W.  C.  Parker  had  two 
successive  encounters  with  Federal  officers,  both 
of  whom  he  felled  with  his  sword ;  and,  beset  by 
others  of  the  enemy,  he  was  severely  wounded, 
having  received  two  bayonet  wounds  in  the 
breast  and  one  in  his  side,  and  a  musket  wound 
breaking  his  left  thigh.  Lieutenant  Michie  had 
a  hand-to-hand  collision  with  an  officer,  and,  hav- 
ing just  dealt  a  severe  blow  upon  his  adversary, 
he  fell,  cut  over  the  head  with  a  sabre  bayonet, 
from  behind,  and  had  afterward  three  bayonet 
wounds  in  the  face  and  two  in  the  breast  —  all 
severe  wounds,  which  he  survived,  however,  for 
three  days.  Many  of  the  men  received  and 
gave  in  return,  bayonet  wounds. 

Having  assaulted  and  carried  this  battery,  and 
driven  the  infantry  into  the  woods  to  the  left  and 
beyond,  they  hold  it  until  the  enemy  re-form  and 
return  in  superior  force  ;  and  now  they  resist  in  a 
hand-to-hand  conflict  with  the  utmost  pertinacity. 
There  are  no  supports  for  them  ;  no  reinforce- 
ments come,  and  they  are  at  length  forced  to 
yield  and  retire  to  the  pine  woods  on  the  right 
of  the  road,  and  in  rear,  some  one  hundred  and 
fifty  or  two  hundred  yards,  the  enemy  not  pursu- 
ing, having  left  dead  upon  this  field,  in  the  bat- 
tery and  its  vicinity,  in  front  and  in  rear  beyond  it, 
Captain  J.  H.  M.  Wath,  Captain  S.  E.  Bell,  Cap- 
tain T.  H.   Holcomb,  Captain  W.  M.  Reatton, 
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Lieutenant  A.  B.  Cohen,  commanding  company. 
Lieutenant  A.  N.  Steele  and  Lieutenant  Michie, 
commanding  company,  were  both  mortally 
wounded,  and  since  dead.  Captain  J.  C.  C.  Saun- 
ders and  Captain  W.  C.  G.  Parker  severely 
wounded,  and  also  Lieutenant  J.  H.  Prince,  com- 
manding company,  slightly,  and  Lieutenant  R. 
H.  Gordon,  dangerously.  Forty-nine  privates 
killed,  and  Lieutenant  Higginbotham  and  eleven 
privates  taken  prisoners. 

The  Eleventh  Alabama  retired,  as  above  stated, 
to  the  right  of  the  road  into  the  pine  woods,  and 
there,  together  with  the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Alaba- 
ma, remained.  From  this  position,  the  battery 
on  the  right  of  the  road  was  in  full  view,  and  not 
more  than  one  hundred  yards  distant. 

The  enemy  made  no  effort  to  retake  this  bat- 
tery, though  their  infantry  continued  to  fire  at 
long  range  upon  our  men  then  in  the  pine  woods. 

The  Eighth  Alabama,  as  explained  previously, 
became  engaged  with  the  enemy's  infantry  before 
reaching  the  batteries,  and,  contending  against  su- 
perior forces,  maintained  its  ground  until  regi- 
ments from  General  Pryor's  brigade,  and  after- 
ward Featherston's,  arrived  on  this  part  of  the 
field.  The  severity  of  the  fight  at  this  point  of 
the  field  is  evident  from  the  loss  sustained  by 
this  regiment. 

It  was  now  sunset,  and  other  troops  arriving 
upon  the  field,  my  brigade,  with  ammunition  now 
quite  exhausted,  was  withdrawn  for  some  one 
hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  yards,  and 
there  remained  until  nine  o'clock  p.  M.,  when 
they  were  withdrawn  from  the  field,  other  and 
fresh  troops,  in  sufficient  force,  having  arrived, 
and  the  enemy  having  been  driven  back  from  the 
field  far  to  the  rear. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  assuring  the 
Major- General  commanding  that,  on  this  occa- 
sion, both  officers  and  men  of  my  brigade  be- 
haved with  remarkable  coolness  and  gallantry ; 
and  I  beg  to  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that 
two  of  the  enemy's  batteries,  of  six  guns  each, 
were  taken,  and  if  one  of  them  was  retaken,  it 
was  only  owing  to  the  fact  that  overwhelming 
numbers  were  brought  to  bear  against  a  solitary 
regiment,  unsupported,  and  which  entered  this 
engagement  with  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
men,  of  which  number  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  were  killed  and  wounded.  Among  whom 
was  the  commander  of  the  regiment,  Captain 
Field,  who  received  two  wounds,  one  through  the 
leg,  and  the  other  through  the  arm ;  and  of  the 
ten  officers  commanding  companies,  five  were 
killed  on  the  field  near  the  battery,  one  has  since 
died  of  his  wounds,  and  two  others  were  severely 
wounded,  and  one  slightly  —  there  being  but  one 
company  commander  that  escaped  unhurt.  Al- 
though this  battery  was  retaken,  I  have  no  per- 
sonal knowledge  that  the  enemy  ever  again  used  it 
against  us.  The  other  battery  remained  in  our  pos- 
session, and  the  enemy  made  no  effort  to  retake  it. 
Of  my  four  regimental  commanders,  all  were 
wounded.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  bring  to  your 
particular  notice  the  conduct  of  them  all,  as  de- 
serving high  praise.    Lieutenant-Colonel  Roys- 


ton,  commanding  Eighth  Alabama,  received  a 
severe  wound  from  a  fragment  of  a  shell ;  Major 
Caldwell,  commanding  the  Tenth  Alabama,  was 
also  wounded  by  a  piece  of  shell  striking  him 
over  the  eye  ;  Captain  King,  commanding  Ninth 
Alabama,  is  deserving  of  especial  praise  for  his 
coolness  and  bravery,  and  he,  also,  received  a  se- 
vere wound  in  the  leg.  Other  officers  and  men 
of  the  different  regiments  gave  evidence  of  marked 
courage  in  this  sanguinary  engagement. 

A  list  of  the  killed  and  wounded  in  this  battle  has 
been  forwarded  before  this  ;  it  will  suffice  in  this 
report  that  I  should  state  that  the  total  loss  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing  was  four  hundred 
and  seventy-one,  (of  which  sixteen  are  missing, 
and  since  ascertained  to  have  been  taken  prison- 
ers,) a  loss  proportionally  greater  than  in  the 
engagement  of  the  twenty-seventh  ultimo. 

Of  the  medical  officers  attached  to  the  brigade, 
it  gives  me  pleasure  to  commend  to  your  favora- 
ble notice  Surgeon  Royston,  Eighth  Alabama, 
Surgeon  Minor,  Ninth  Alabama,  Surgeon  Taylor, 
Tenth  Alabama,  and  Assistant-Surgeon  Saunders, 
Eleventh  Alabama.  They  have  each  given  abun- 
dant evidence  of  their  skill  and  untiring  industry 
in  the  treatment  and  constant  care  they  have  be- 
stowed upon  the  wounded  of  their  respective  regi- 
ments. 

The  brigade  Quartermaster  and  Commissary, 
Majors  Pierce  and  Robertson,  were  active  and  ef- 
ficient in  providing,  promptly,  for  the  wants  of 
the  men  in  their  respective  departments. 

To  my  personal  staff,  Captain  W.  A.  Harris, 
Assistant  Adjutant-General,  and  Lieutenant 
Walter  E.  Winn,  Eleventh  Alabama,  Aid-de- 
camp, my  thanks  are  due  for  efficient  service 
cheerfully  and  promptly  rendered  at  all  times. 

I  beg  leave,  also,  to  call  to  your  favorable  no- 
tice, private  James  C.  Causly,  of  the  Third  Vir- 
ginia cavalry.  He  was  of  great  service  to  me  in 
the  transmission  of  orders  to  various  parts  of  my 
command,  and  often  under  the  heaviest  fire. 
Though  not  wounded,  his  clothing  bears  evidence 
of  the  dangers  through  which  he  has  passed,  be- 
ing frequently  perforated  with  minie  balls. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

C.  M.  Wilcox, 

Brigadier-General,  commanding,  &c. 

REPORTS  OF  GENERAL  FEATHERSTON. 

Richmond,  July  12,  1862. 
Major  G.  M.  Sorrell,  Assistant  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral : 

Sir  :  In  obedience  to  orders,  I  beg  leave  to 
submit  the  following  report  of  the  part  taken  by 
the  Sixth  brigade  of  Major-General  Longstreet's 
division  in  the  late  battles  of  the  Chickahominy. 
About  ten  o'clock,  on  the  night  of  the  twenty- 
sixth  June,  I  crossed  the  Chickahominy  with  my 
brigade,  near  Mechanicsville,  halting  not  far  on 
the  other  side.  Here  we  remained  until  about 
two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-seventh, 
when  I  was  ordered,  with  my  brigade,  to  relieve 
General  Ripley  and  his  command  as  soon  as 
practicable.     I  immediately  marched  to  General 
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Ripley's  position,  which  was  about  three  fourths 
of  a  mile  to  the  right  of  the  road  we  travelled  to 
Mechanicsville,  and  about  the  same  distance 
from  the  town,  and  near  Beaver  Dam  Creek, 
some  distance  above  its  connection  with  the 
Chickahominy.  The  position  of  the  enemy  and 
the  nature  of  the  ground  were  unknown  to  me, 
for  a  knowledge  of  which  I  was  dependent  upon 
a  short  interview  with  General  Ripley,  who  had 
occupied  the  position  the  evening  before  and  that 
night  until  relieved  by  me.  My  brigade  was 
placed  in  the  position  vacated  by  General  Ripley's 
command,  which  was  a  ridge  of  woodland  some 
six  hundred  yards  in  length,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  some  ten  hundred  yards,  and  entirely 
surrounded  by  an  open  field.  My  brigade  got 
into  position  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
in  the  edge  of  the  woodland  fronting  Beaver  Dam 
Creek.  Beaver  Dam  Creek  was  not  more  than 
from  one  to  two  hundred  yards  in  front  of  this 
portion  of  my  command  in  line  of  battle.  From 
my  position  to  the  bank  of  the  creek  was  a  grad- 
ual declivity.  After  crossing  the  creek,  immedi- 
ately in  my  front  the  ground  rose  by  a  gradual 
ascent  to  a  continuous  ridge,  the  summit  of  which 
commanded  the  position  occupied  by  me,  as  well 
as  the  open  ground  surrounding  my  position. 
Upon  this  summit  the  enemy  had  planted  his  ar- 
tillery and  thrown  up  breastworks,  dug  rifle  pits, 
and  extending  down  in  the  direction  of  the 
creek,  General  Pryor,  with  his  brigade,  was  or- 
dered to  take  position  in  my  rear,  to  support  me 
in  case  of  an  attack.  He  took  position  in  the 
field  not  far  in  my  rear,  very  soon  after  I  did. 
The  brigades  of  General  Ripley,  General  Pender, 
and  Colonel  Colquitt,  which  had  previously  occu- 
pied the  ground,  were  withdrawn  as  soon  as  my 
brigade  and  General  Pryor's  got  into  position. 
Between  daylight  and  sunrise  on  the  morning 
of  the  twenty-seventh,  the  enemy  opened  a  very 
brisk  fire  of  musketry  on  my  brigade  from  the 
right  to  the  left ;  we  were  anticipating  the  attack. 
Three  companies  of  skirmishers  had  been  thrown 
out  to  the  front  of  my  lines,  and  the  entire  brigade 
had  been  ordered  to  rest  in  line,  with  guns  in  hand. 
The  brigade  advanced  in  line  of  battle  a  few  steps 
only,  in  the  direction  of  the  creek,  and  were  halted 
in  the  edge  of  the  woods,  near  the  open  field,  and 
returned  the  enemy's  fire.  Here  they  remained 
in  position  about  one  hour,  during  which  time 
the  firing  was  rapid  on  both  sides,  and  continu- 
ous. The  enemy  appeared  to  be  in  greatly  supe- 
rior numbers,  judging  from  the  firing  and  obsti- 
nate and  determined  purpose  to  drive  us  back,  if 
possible.  As  soon  as  the  sun  arose,  and  I  saw 
the  nature  of  the  ground  in  front,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  enemy  beyond  the  creek,  I  directed 
Captain  Smith's  battery,  (Third  Richmond  how- 
itzers,) attached  to  my  brigade,  to  be  placed  in 
position  two  hundred  yards  from  the  left  wing  of 
my  brigade,  and  return  the  fire  of  the  enemy's 
artillery,  which  was  then  playing  on  us  sharply. 
This  was  the  rnost  elevated  and  practicable  posi- 
tion on  the  field  for  artillery.  I  then  ordered  my 
men  to  charge  the  enemy's  lines.  This  order 
was  promptly  executed  from  right  to   left,  the 


men  moving  forward  in  an  unbroken  line,  and  with 
great  rapidity,  driving  the  enemy  before  them  un- 
til they  reached  Beaver  Dam  Creek.  This  creek 
could  be  crossed  at  only  a  few  places  —  a  fact  un- 
known to  me,  but  known  to  the  enemy.  Finding 
it  impossible  to  cross  the  creek  in  line  on  account 
of  its  precipitous  banks,  the  command  was  or- 
dered to  halt  at  the  creek,  where  it  was,  to  some 
extent,  protected  by  the  bank  of  the  creek  and 
its  skirting.  The  impossibility  of  passing  the 
creek  in  line,  for  the  reason  stated,  and  the  con- 
sequent necessity  of  re-forming  under  the  enemy's 
fire  from  his  breastworks  and  rifle  pits,  now  in 
easy  range,  would  have  involved  a  loss  so  heavy 
that  I  was  induced  to  halt  the  men  in  this  par- 
tially protected  position.  From  my  position  in 
the  creek,  a  very  heavy  fire  on  both  sides  was 
kept  up  for  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  when 
the  enemy  retired  from  his  works  and  retreated 
rapidly  in  the  direction  of  Gaines's  farm,  or  Cold 
Harbor,  down  the  Chickahominy.  After  my  bri- 
gade had  reached  the  banks  of  Beaver  Dam 
Creek,  I  directed  General  Pryor  to  bring  his  bri- 
gade into  action,  who  informed  me  that  his  bri- 
gade had  been  sent  forward,  and  that  he  had 
sent  to  General  Longstreet  for  reinforcements. 
On  returning  to  my  lines,  I  found  one  of  his  regi- 
ments on  the  hill,  and  directed  into  line  on  my 
right,  to  prevent  a  flank  movement.  General 
Pryor's  battery  (the  Donaldsonville,  Louisiana, 
artillery)  was  also  placed  in  position  near  Smith's, 
of  my  brigade,  when  the  two  played  very  hand- 
somely on  the  enemy's  lines,  keeping  up  a  con- 
stant and  well-directed  fire.  Both  companies 
behaved  with  great  gallantry  and  coolness,  and 
displayed  a  skill  in  the  use  of  their  guns  highly 
creditable  to  that  arm  of  the  service.  After  a 
protracted  and  heavy  firing  on  the  bank  of  the 
creek,  some  hour  and  a  halfj  the  enemy  aban- 
doned their  works  and  retreated,  as  I  have  al- 
ready stated.  Here  the  firing  of  small  arms  ceased. 
About  this  time,  General  Wilcox's  brigade  came 
up  as  a  reenforcement.  The  battery  of  Wilcox's 
brigade  (Thomas's  artillery)  was  also  placed  in  po- 
sition, and  fired  a  few  well-directed  shots  at  the 
retreating  foe.  General  Wilcox  sent  one  of  his 
regiments  down  Beaver  Dam  Creek,  on  our  right, 
to  find  a  place  across  which  the  brigades  might 
pass.  Some  distance  below,  they  found  an  old 
bridge,  which  had  been  torn  up  by  the  enemy, 
but  was  rebuilt  in  an  hour  or  two ;  and  the  three 
brigades  crossed  Beaver  Dam  Creek,  and  contin- 
ued the  march  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy  in  the 
following  order,  viz.,  General  Wilcox  in  front, 
(who  after  his  arrival  was  senior  brigadier,)  Gen- 
eral Pryor  next,  and  my  brigade  in  the  rear. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  expressing 
my  admiration  of  the  conduct  of  my  entire  bri- 
gade from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  ac- 
tion. While  holding  this  portion  of  the  hill, 
which  was  never  for  a  moment  yielded,  they  were 
subjected  to  a  very  heavy  and  galling  fire.  The 
charge  was  made  in  excellent  order,  and  a  good 
line  was  preserved ;  and,  continuing  the  fight 
from  the  bank  of  the  creek  under  a  very  heavy 
fire  of  small  arms,  they  were  equally  cool  and 
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eager  to  advance  upon  the  enemy.  Captain 
Smith  and  his  company  (Third  Richmond  how- 
itzers) could  not  have  acted  better.  I  regret  to 
say  that  our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  com- 
paratively heavy.  A  list  of  casualties  is  here- 
with appended.  Major  Lilly,  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Twelfth  Mississippi  regiment,  was 
wounded  while  gallantly  and  coolly  discharging 
his  duties  at  the  head  of  the  regiment,  and  retir- 
ing from  the  field,  left  the  command  to  the  Senior 
Captain,  (Thomas.)  Major  Mullins,  command- 
ing the  Nineteenth  Mississippi  regiment,  dis- 
played coolness,  courage,  and  skill  in  the  com- 
mand of  his  regiment.  The  Mississippi  battalion, 
commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  G.  Tay- 
lor, could  not  have  had  a  more  gallant  and  skil- 
ful officer  to  direct  its  movements.  I  am  also 
much  indebted  to  my  volunteer  Aids,  Captain 
Parker  and  Lieutenants  Sykes  and  Redding,  for 
their  valuable  services  on  that  occasion.  They 
were  always  ready  to  execute,vwith  coolness  and 
despatch,  any  orders  delivered  to  them.  I  regret 
very  much  that  my  Assistant  Adjutant-General, 
Captain  George  P.  Foote,  who  had  been  by  my 
side  all  the  time  on  the  field,  was  killed  in  this 
engagement.  He  fell  while  gallantly  leading  one 
of  the  regiments  in  the  charge  far  in  advance  of 
the  main  line.  In  his  fall  the  army  has  lost  a 
gallant  and  skilful  officer,  society  has  lost  one  of 
its  most  perfect  members,  and  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy one  of  its  most  promising  young  men. 

For  a  list  of  those  who  particularly  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  fight,  as  well  as  the 
casualties,  I  refer  you  to  the  lists  furnished  by 
regimental  commanders,  herewith  attached. 

All  rC  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

W.  S.  Featherston, 

Brigadier-General,  commanding  Sixth  Brigade, 
Longstreet's  Division. 

REPORT  OF  BATTLE  OF  JUNE  27. 

Richmond,  July  12, 1862. 
Major  G.  M.  Sorrell,  A.  A.  General,  Major- Gen- 
eral LongstreeVs  Division : 
Sir  :  About  eleven  o'clock,  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  June,  after  crossing  Beaver  Dam  Creek, 
my  brigade  moved  forward,  with  General  Long- 
street's  division,  in  the  direction  of  Gaines's  farm, 
or  Cold  Harbor.  The  division  was  halted  near 
Hogan's  farm.  Soon  after  the  division  was  halt- 
ed, General  Pryor  was  ordered  forward  with  his 
brigade  to  Gaines's  house  to  drive  back  some 
skirmishers  and  a  body  of  the  enemy,  supposed 
to  be  in  a  skirt  of  wood  near  the  house.  Gen- 
eral Wilcox  and  myself  were  ordered  forward 
with  our  brigades  to  support  him,  the  balance  of 
the  division  remaining  in  a  line  at  Hogan's  farm. 
General  Pryor  advanced  —  General  Wilcox  and 
my  brigade  close  in  his  rear.  After  a  sharp  skir- 
mish, the  enemy  was  handsomely  driven  from  the 
skirt  of  woods  by  General  Pryor's  brigade. 

The  three  brigades  were  subjected  to  a  very 
heavy  artillery  fire  from  the  enemy's  batteries, 
planted  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chickahominy. 
They  were  therefore  thrown  back  into  the  woods, 
in  rear  of  Gaines's  house  (after  the  skirmishers 


had  been  driven  out  from  the  skirt  of  woods  in 
front)  to  await  further  orders.  Here  they  re- 
mained until  almost  four  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
when  they  were  ordered  to  advance,  and  unite  in 
a  joint  attack  upon  the  enemy,  who  were  posted 
on  our  side  of  the  Chickahominy,  south-east  from 
Gaines's  house.  These  three  brigades  —  Wil- 
cox's, Pryor's,  and  my  own  —  constituted  the  ex- 
treme right  of  our  attacking  column,  and  were 
separated  some  distance  from  the  balance  of  our 
attacking  forces.  General  Wilcox  was  the  senior 
Brigadier  present,  and  directed  well  the  move- 
ment. The  three  brigades  were  thrown  in  line 
of  battle  near  a  ravine,  where  they  were  partially 
protected  in  front  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 
After  they  were  formed  in  line  of  battle,  they 
were  ordered  to  move  rapidly  over  the  field  in 
front,  some  six  or  eight  hundred  yards  in  width, 
to  the1  edge  of  the  woods,  where  the  enemy  was 
posted.  During  this  advance,  they  were  exposed 
to  a  raking  fire  from  the  enemy's  artillery  in 
front,  as  well  as  from  his  long-range  rifles.  The 
advance  was  rapidly  made,  with  unbroken  lines, 
displaying  an  order  and  discipline  that  wTould 
have  been  creditable  to  the  oldest  veterans.  A 
more  dangerous  charge  could  not  be  made  by 
troops  than  the  one  made  by  these  three  brigades 
on  this  occasion.  The  woods  were  reached  with 
considerable  loss  in  our  ranks.  A  murderous  fire 
was  opened  upon  the  enemy  by  our  men,  and 
they  were  driven  back.  Our  men  encountered, 
on  entering  the  woods,  ditches  and  ravines,  and, 
in  pursuing  the  enemy  through  the  woods,  had  to 
ascend  a  steep  hill ;  but  their  course  was  onward 
and  steady.  The  enemy,  fighting  with  great 
desperation,  were  driven  gradually  back  from  one 
position  to  another ;  first  from  the  edge  of  the 
wood  back  behind  their  works  on  the  top  of  the 
hill,  and  then  their  works  were  stormed  and  taken. 
Hard  pressed,  they  were  compelled  to  abandon 
their  artillery,  (four  pieces  of  which  were  passed 
over  by  my  brigade,  and  a  number  of  prisoners 
taken  by  them,)  and  finally  to  flee  in  wild  confu- 
sion. Our  troops  held  the  ground,  and  occupied 
their  encampments  that  night.  The  struggle  was 
a  desperate  one  from  the  time  our  troops  were 
ordered  to  advance  until  the  close  of  the  fight  — 
about  three  hours.  They  were  opposed  by  supe- 
rior numbers,  and  exposed  to  the  heaviest  kind 
of  artillery  and  infantry  fire.  While  these  three 
brigades  were  attacking  the  enemy  from  the  di- 
rection of  Gaines's  house,  one  column  was  moving 
simultaneously  on  our  left.  Our  loss  was  heavy 
in  this  engagement ;  but  it  is  believed  that  the 
enemy  suffered  much  more  severely,  notwith- 
standing he  fought  under  the  cover  of  his  works, 
with  every  advantage  in  the  ground,  and  with  the 
additional  advantage  of  the  position  of  his  artil- 
lery, which  commanded  the  entire  field  occupied 
by  our  troops.  I  directed  Captain  Smith's  bat- 
tery to  be  planted  on  a  hill  not  far  from  Gaines's 
farm  —  the  most  commanding  position  that  could 
be  found  in  the  open  field  in  which  we  were 
marching.  From  this  position  he  fired  several 
rounds  at  the  enemy  immediately  in  front,  and 
some  distance  to  the  right,  in  the  woods.    I  re- 
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gretted  to  lose,  in  this  engagement,  Major  Mul- 
lins,  in  command  of  the  Nineteenth  Mississippi 
regiment,  who  was  severely,  though  not  mortally, 
wounded. 

A  list  of  the  casualties  in  the  different  regiments 
is  herewith  transmitted ;  also  a  list  of  those  who 
were  particularly  distinguished  in  the  action. 

To  the  members  of  my  staff  who  were  pres- 
ent, Captain  Parker  and  Lieutenant  Redding, 
(Lieutenant  Sykes  having  been  sent  to  Richmond 
by  me,)  I  am  indebted  for  the  promptness  and 
coolness  with  which  all  orders  were  executed. 
To  the  commissary  department,  under  charge  of 
Major  Partridge,  and  the  medical  department, 
under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Craft,  and  the  quarter- 
master's department,  under  charge  of  Major 
Barksdale,  we  were  greatly  indebted  for  the  in- 
dustry and  attention  displayed  by  them  in  supply- 
ing our  wants  in  their  respective  departments. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

W.  S.  Featherston, 
Brigadier-General,  commanding  Sixth  Brigade, 
Longstreet's  Division. 

REPORT  OF  BATTLE  OF  JUNE  30. 

Richmond,  July  12, 18G2. 
Major  G.  M.  Sorrell,  A.  A.  G.,  Major-General 

Longstreet's  Division : 

Sir:  On  Monday  morning,  June  thirtieth, 
General  Longstreet's  division  engaged  the  enemy 
to  the  left  of  the  Darbytown  road,  some  fifteen 
miles  from  this  place,  and  not  far  from  the  James 
River.  This  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing. The  engagement  soon  became  general  from 
his  right  to  his  left.  My  brigade  was  held  in  re- 
serve at  the  beginning  of  the  fight,  but  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  evening  was  ordered  to  attack  the 
enemy  on  the  left  of  General  Longstreet's  division. 
As  I  passed  up  to  the  place  designated,  I  found 
the  contest  was  becoming  very  hot  on  the  left,  and 
I  thought  the  enemy  advancing.  On  reaching 
General  Pryor's  brigade,  which  was  then  on  the 
extreme  left  of  General  Longstreet's  division, 
I  was  requested  by  General  Pryor  to  bring  my 
brigade  to  the  support  of  his.  I  immediately 
saw  the  necessity  of  doing  so,  and  threw  my  men 
into  line  of  battle,  and  marched  them  in.  Over- 
looking to  our  extreme  left,  I  saw  that  an  attempt 
would  be  made  by  the  enemy  to  flank  us,  prob- 
ably with  a  very  heavy  force,  and  immediately  sent 
back  one  of  my  Aids,  Lieutenant  Sykes,  to  Gen- 
eral Longstreet,  requesting  him  to  bring  up  the 
reinforcements.  General  Longstreet  had  informed 
me  on  our  march  to  the  field  of  action  that  rein- 
forcements would  be  sent  forward.  My  brigade 
was  advanced  to  the  front  lines,  to  or  near  a  force 
at  the  edge  of  the  field.  Here  they  opened  a 
steady  fire  on  the  enemy's  lines,  and  the  enemy, 
pouring  a  well-directed  fire  into  our  ranks,  seemed 
not  to  be  giving  way,  but  inclined  to  advance. 
My  first  determination,  after  giving  them  a  few 
fires,  was  to  order  a  charge;  but  believing  the 
force  in  front  to  be  vastly  superior  to  ours,  and 
seeing  that  a  flank  movement  was  contemplated 
by  the  enemy,  I  declined  to  do  so,  for  the  reason 
that  it  might  have  resulted  in  having  my  small 


command  surrounded  and  cut  off  before  the  rein- 
forcements sent  for  could  come  up  to  our  support. 
At  this  time  I  received  a  painful  wound  in  the 
shoulder,  and  was  compelled  to  retire  from  the 
field.  When  I  left  the  field,  General  Gregg's  bri- 
gade had  reached  it,  and  was  but  a  short  distance 
in  rear  of  mine,  forming  in  line.  For  what  oc- 
curred subsequently  I  refer  you  to  reports  of 
regimental  commanders,  herewith  transmitted. 
For  the  casualties  and  names  of  those  who  distin- 
guished themselves  in  this  engagement,  I  also  refer 
you  to  lists  appended  thereto. 

I  regret  to  learn  that  in  this  engagement  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel John  G.  Taylor,  of  the  Second 
Mississippi  battalion,  fell,  mortally  wounded,  and 
died  in  a  few  hours.  The  loss  of  so  gallant,  skil- 
ful, and  experienced  an  officer,  at  such  a  time, 
cannot  but  be  seriously  felt  to  the  cause.  Resign- 
ing his  office  in  the  old  army  at  an  early  period 
in  this  revolution,  and  quitting  his  native  state, 
(Kentucky,)  and  coming  here  to  unite  his  fortune 
with  ours,  the  people  of  the  Confederacy  should 
cherish  his  memory,  and  will  mourn  his  loss. 

On  this  occasion,  as  on  the  former,  I  am  greatly 
indebted  to  my  staff  for  their  valuable  services. 
Captain  Parker  and  Lieutenant  Redding  were  at 
the  right  place  at  the  right  time  in  the  execu- 
tion of  orders.  Major  W.  R.  Barksdale  was  also 
present,  and  rendered  valuable  services,  assisting 
me  to  bring  the  men  into  line  of  battle,  and  get- 
ing  them  into  position.  Knowing  the  scarcity  of 
field  officers,  I  sent  him  to  the  left  of  the  brigade, 
to  remain  there  and  aid  in  controlling  the  move- 
ments of  that  wing.  He  displayed  great  coolness, 
courage,  and  sagacity.  Captain  Wynn,  of  General 
Wilcox's  staff,  tendered  his  services  to  me,  as  we 
were  going  on  the  field,  as  a  volunteer  Aid,  to 
whom  I  felt  much  indebted  for  his  assistance  and 
gallant  bearing. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

W.  S.  Featherston. 

Commanding  Sixth  Brigade,  Longstreet's  Division. 

GENERAL  KEMPER'S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  First  Brigade,  ) 
Longstreet's  Division,  July  17, 1862.     ) 

Major  G.  Moxley  Sorrell,  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General  : 

Major  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing report  of  the  recent  operations  of  my  com- 
mand: 

This  brigade  left  its  camp  on  the  Williamsburg 
road  about  dawn  on  the  morning  of  Thursday, 
the  twenty-sixth  ultimo,  numbering  fourteen 
hundred  and  thirty-three  muskets,  and  provided 
with  three  days'  rations,  which  were  carried  by 
the  men  in  their  haversacks. 

The  division  being  marched  left  in  front,  during 
the  late  operations  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Chickahominy,  the  First  brigade  brought  up  the 
rear  of  its  line,  and  was  not  ordered  into  any  of 
the  actions  which  occurred  prior  to  Monday,  thir- 
tieth ultimo.  It  was  held  in  reserve,  however,  in 
immediate  proximity  to  the  battle-fields  of  the 
twenty-sixth  and  twenty-seventh  ultimo,  as  well 
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as   that   of  the  first  instant,  in  readiness  to  be 
thrown  into  action  at  a  moment's  notice. 

Upon  the  thirtieth  ultimo,  the  division  was 
halted  in  the  vicinity  of  the  enemy,  on  the  road 
leading  through  Frazier's  farm,  and  under  the 
orders  of  Brigadier-General  R.  H.  Anderson, 
commanding  the  division,  I  formed  my  command 
in  line  of  battle  on  the  right,  and  nearly  perpen- 
dicular to  the  road  ;  one  regiment  of  the  Second 
brigade  being  posted  in  line  between  my  left  and 
the  road.  My  command  constituted  the  extreme 
right  of  our  general  line  of  battle,  and  was  posted 
upon  the  rear  edge  of  a  dense  body  of  timber  ; 
the  Seventeenth  Virginia  regiment  (Colonel  M. 
D.  Corse)  occupying  the  right;  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Virginia  regiment,  (Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hairston  commanding,)  the  left ;  the  First  Vir- 
ginia, (Captain  Norton  commanding,)  the  centre  ; 
the  Eleventh  Virginia,  (Captain  Otey  command- 
ing,) the  right  centre,  and  the  Seventh  Virginia, 
(Colonel  W.  T.  Patton,)  the  left  centre.  Soon 
after  getting  into  position,  I  received  orders  from 
Major-General  Longstreet  to  use  the  utmost  care 
in  guarding  against  any  movement  of  the  enemy 
upon  my  right,  and  I  at  once  caused  Colonel 
Corse,  of  the  right  regiment,  to  change  front  to 
rear  on  his  left  company,  so  that  his  regiment 
formed  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  line  of  the  bri- 
gade, and  fronted  obliquely  to  the  right.  I  also 
caused  two  companies  of  this  regiment  to  move 
forward  from  Corse's  new  front,  as  skirmishers, 
under  command  of  Captain  Simpson.  After  ad- 
vancing several  hundred  yards,  these  skirmishers 
were  halted  upon  the  rear  edge  of  an  open  field,  a 
good  view  of  which  was  commanded  from  their 
position.  I  also  posted  Rogers's  battery  of  four 
pieces  upon  an  open  eminence,  near  the  right  of 
my  line,  and  in  supporting  distance  of  Corse's 
regiment ;  the  position  being  such  as  to  command 
an  extensive  field  upon  my  right.  About  five 
o'clock  P.  M.,  an  order  being  received  from  Major- 
General  Longstreet  to  advance  my  line,  I  imme- 
diately, in  person,  ordered  Colonel  Corse  to 
change  his  front  forward  so  as  to  bring  the  right 
of  his  regiment  up  to  the  brigade  line,  and  sent 
my  staff  along  the  line  toward  the  left,  so  as  to 
insure  the  simultaneous  advance  of  the  entire  line. 
The  brigade  advanced  in  line  of  battle  steadily 
and  in  good  order,  notwithstanding  the  uneven- 
ness  of  the  ground,  which,  in  places,  was  almost 
precipitous,  the  entangled  undergrowth  which  filled 
the  woods,  and  the  firing  of  one  of  the  enemy's 
batteries,  located  directly  in  front,  which  rapidly 
threw  shell  and  round  shot  over  and  almost  in  the 
midst  of  my  command.  The  advance  continued  to 
be  conducted  in  good  order,  until  very  soon,  com- 
ing upon  the  pickets  of  the  enemy,  and  driving 
them  in,  the  men  seemed  to  be  possessed  with  the 
idea  that  they  were  upon  the  enemy's  main  line,  and 
in  an  instant  the  whole  brigade  charged  forward  in 
double-quick  time,  and  with  loud  cheers.  Noth- 
ing could  have  been  more  chivalrously  done,  and 
nothing  could  have  been  more  unfortunate,  as  the 
cheering  of  the  men  only  served  to  direct  the  fire 
of  the  enemy's  batteries ;  and  the  movement  in 
double-quick  time  through  dense   woods,  over 


rough  ground,  encumbered  with  matted  under- 
growth, and  crossed  by  a  swamp,  had  the  effect  of 
producing  more  or  less  confusion,  and  breaking 
the  continuity  of  the  line,  which,  however,  was 
preserved  as  well  as  it  possibly  could  have  been 
under  the  circumstances.  But  a  single  idea 
seemed  to  control  the  minds  of  the  men,  which 
was  to  reach  the  enemy's  line  by  the  most  direct 
route,  and  in  the  shortest  time  ;  and  no  earthly 
power  could  have  availed  to  arrest  or  restrain  the 
impetuosity  with  which  they  rushed  toward  the 
foe,  for  my  orders  previously  given,  with  great 
care  and  emphasis,  to  the  assembled  field  officers 
of  the  brigade,  forbade  any  movement  in  double- 
quick  time  over  such  ground,  when  the  enemy 
were  not  in  view.  The  obstructions  were  such 
as  to  make  it  impossible  for  any  officer  to  see 
more  than  a  few  files  of  his  men  at  one  view,  and 
it  was  apparent  that  any  effort  to  halt  and  re-form 
the  entire  brigade  would  be  futile,  and  would 
only  serve  to  produce  increased  confusion.  But 
whatever  the  error  of  the  men  in  advancing  too 
rapidly,  in  disregard  of  previous  orders  to  the 
contrary,  it  was  an  error  upon  the  side  of  brave- 
ry. After  advancing  in  this  way  probably  ten  or 
twelve  hundred  yards,  crossing  two  bodies  of 
woods,  and  a  small  intermediate  field,  the  line 
suddenly  emerged  into  another  field,  facing  a 
battery  of  the  enemy,  consisting  of  not  less  than 
eight  pieces,  distant  but  a  few  hundred  yards, 
while  the  enemy's  infantry  were  found  protected 
by  an  imperfectly  and  hastily  constructed  breast- 
work, and  a  house  near  by.  At  the  same  time, 
it  became  apparent  that  another  battery  of  the 
enemy  was  posted  a  considerable  distance  to  our 
left.  These  two  batteries  and  the  enemy's  in- 
fantry poured  an  incessant  fire  of  shell,  grape, 
canister,  and  lead  upon  my  line,  and  did  much 
execution.  Still  there  was  no  perceptible  falter- 
ing in  the  advance  of  these  brave  men,  who 
rushed  across  the  open  field,  pouring  a  well- 
directed  fire  into  the  enemy,  driving  him  from  his 
breastworks  and  the  battery  in  our  front.  The 
guns  of  the  battery  were  abandoned  to  us  for  the 
time  being,  and  my  command  was  in  virtual  pos- 
session of  the  chosen  position  of  the  enemy.  A 
more  impetuous  and  desperate  charge  was  never 
made  than  that  of  my  small  command  against 
the  sheltered  and  greatly  superior  forces  of  the 
enemy.  The  ground  which  they  gained  from  the 
enemy  is  marked  by  the  graves  of  some  of  my 
veterans,  who  were  buried  where  they  fell ;  and 
those  graves  marked  with  the  names  of  the  occu- 
pants, situated  at  and  near  the  position  of  the 
enemy,  show  the  points  at  which  they  dashed 
against  the  strongholds  of  the  retreating  foe.  It 
is  proper  to  be  stated  here,  that  the  left  of  my 
line  was  entirely  unsupported,  and  greatly  to  my 
surprise  and  disappointment,  for  I  had  supposed 
that  the  movement  of  my  brigade  was  part  of  a. 
general  advance  of  our  entire  lines.  Up  to  this 
time  no  firing  was  heard  upon  my  left,  except  the 
firing  of  the  enemy,  which  was  directed  upon  my 
line  with  telling  effect. 

Afterward,  at  a  late  hour,  I  found  the  right  regi- 
ment of  the  Second  brigade  (on  the  right  of  which  I 
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had  originally  formed)  standing  fast  at  or  near  the 
position  they  had  occupied  in  the  beginning,  and 
near  the  line  from  which  my  advance  was  begun. 
I  was  informed  that  this  regiment  had  remained 
from  the  first  in  that  position,  having  received  no 
subsequent  orders  to  move  forward.  I  trust  I 
shall  not  be  understood  as  alleging  or  intimating 
any  delinquency  upon  the  part  of  the  Second 
brigade,  and  I  certainly  do  not  undertake  to 
say  at  what  time  that  brigade,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Jenkins,  advanced ;  but,  if  its  advance 
was  simultaneous  with  my  own,  it  must  have 
happened  that  the  lines  of  advance  of  the  two 
brigades  were  so  divergent  as  to  leave  a  wide  in- 
terval between  the  right  of  the  one  and  the  left 
of  the  other.  Whatever  were  the  operations  of 
the  Second  brigade,  they  were  doubtless  in  keep- 
ing with  its  proud  character  in  the  past,  and  that 
of  its  gallant  commander.  All  that  I  undertake 
to  state  positively  in  this  connection  is,  that  the 
right  regiment  of  the  Second  brigade  did  not  ad- 
vance for  a  long  time  after  my  brigade  had  been 
moved  forward,  and  that  at  the  time  when  my 
command  had  obtained  virtual  possession  of  the 
enemy's  position,  no  Confederate  troops  were 
anywhere  visible  except  my  own.  It  now  became 
evident  that  the  position  sought  to  be  held  by  my 
command  was  wholly  untenable  by  them,  unless 
largely  and  immediately  reenforced.  The  inferior 
numbers  which  had  alarmed  the  enemy  and 
driven  him  from  his  breastworks  and  batteries 
soon  became  apparent  to  him,  and  he  at  once 
proceeded  to  make  use  of  his  advantage.  While 
greatly  superior  numbers  hung  upon  our  front, 
considerable  bodies  of  the  enemy  were  thrown 
upon  both  flanks  of  my  command,  which  was  now 
in  imminent  danger  of  being  wholly  captured  or 
destroyed.  Already  they  were  capturing  officers 
and  men  at  different  points  of  my  line,  principally 
upon  the  right.  No  reinforcements  appeared, 
and  the  dire  alternative  of  withdrawing  from  the 
position,  although  of  obvious  and  inevitable  ne- 
cessity, was  reluctantly  submitted  to. 

Owing  to  the  difficulties  offered  by  the  wilder- 
ness through  which  the  brigade  had  advanced,  the 


task  of  reassembling   and 


re-forming 


the 


*&  . • ~e  —  regi- 
ments was  attended  with  much  trouble.  I  sent 
out  details  as  speedily  as  possible  to  direct  offi- 
cers and  men  where  to  re-form,  and  as  soon  as 
this  task  was  accomplished,  imperfectly  it  is  true, 
but  as  effectually  as  was  possible  at  so  late  an 
hour  of  the  day,  I  repaired  to  General  Long- 
street's  headquarters  as  soon  as  I  could  find  them, 
and,  under  instructions  there  received,  it  now 
being  night,  I  proceeded  to  select  a  suitable  po- 
sition on  the  road  in  the  rear,  at  which  stragglers 
could  be  arrested,  and  such  of  my  men  as  had 
not  then  come  in  could  be  re-collected. 

I  should  have  mentioned  before,  that  soon  after 
my  command  was  overpowered,  and  before  all  of 
it  had  fallen  back,  General  Branch's  brigade  was 
found  coming  up,  and  General  Branch  was  shown 
by  me  into  the  position  which  my  gallant  men 
had  vainly  sought  to  hold  against  overwhelming 
odds ;  and  immediately  afterward  the  Third  bri- 
gade of  this  division,  Colonel  Hunton  command- 


ing, took  position  on  Branch's  right.  If  it  had 
been  possible  for  these  brigades  to  have  advanced 
simultaneously  with  my  own,  the  victory  of  the 
day  would  have  been  achieved  on  the  right  of  our 
line  with  comparatively  little  difficulty,  and  at  an 
early  hour.  When  my  line  emerged  into  the 
open  field  in  front  of  the  enemy's  batteries,  the 
Seventh  Virginia,  commanded  by  Colonel  W.  T. 
Patton,  gallantly  assisted  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Flowree  and  Major  Swindler,  was  in  good  order, 
considering  the  difficulties  of  the  ground  over 
which  it  had  passed  ;  and  this  regiment  and  the 
First  Virginia,  nobly  sustained  by  such  portions 
of  the  other  regiments  as  had  come  up,  made  the 
first  daring  charge  which  drove  the  enemy  from 
his  position.  Seven  companies  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Virginia  were  unavoidably  delayed  for 
some  time  by  the  almost  impassable  nature  of  the 
swamp  at  the  point  at  which  they  crossed. 

Praise  is  due  to  Colonel  Corse,  Seventeenth  Vir- 
ginia, and  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hairston,  Twen- 
ty-fourth Virginia,  as  well  as  to  Colonel  W.  T. 
Patton,  Seventh  Virginia,  (who  acted  with  emi- 
nent gallantry,)  for  discharging  their  duties  with 
the  utmost  fidelity  and  bravery. 

The  same  praise  is  accorded  to  Captain  K.  Otey, 
commanding  Efeventh  Virginia ;  Captain  Norton, 
commanding  First  Virginia ;  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Marye  and  Captain  Simpson,  of  the  Seventeenth, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  while  dischar- 
ging their  duties  with  conspicuous  gallantry.  I 
am  satisfied  all  the  field  officers  did  well.  I  es- 
pecially commend  the  good  conduct  of  Captain 
W.  T.  Fry,  my  A.  A.  General,  and  Mr.  A.  Camp 
Beckham,,  who  acted  as  my  volunteer  Aid-de- 
camp. 

Among  those  reported  to  me  as  deserving  es- 
pecial notice  for  gallantry  on  the  field,  are  Cap- 
tain Joel  Blanchard,  company  D,  and  Lieutenant 
W.  W.  Gooding,  company  K,  Seventh  Virginia, 
who  were  both  killed,  Lieutenant  W.  E.  Harrison, 
company  A,  Sergeant-Major  Tansill  and  Color- 
Sergeant  Mays,  both  wounded,  and  both  of  whom 
had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  battles  of 
Williamsburg  and  Seven  Pines  ;  First  Sergeant 
William  Apperson,  company  C,  who  was  killed, 
and  private  George  Watson,  company  F,  who  has 
also  repeatedly  distinguished  himself  for  bravery, 
all  of  the  Seventh  Virginia  regiment. 

Captain  James  Mitchell,  company  C,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Logan  Robins,  company  B,  First  Virginia 
regiment,  both  of  whom  were  wounded ;  Lieu- 
tenant W.  R.  Abbott,  company  E,  and  Lieutenant 
E.  T.  Dix,  company  K,  Eleventh  Virginia,  both 
of  whom  were  killed ;  Lieutenant  Calfee,  company 
G.  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Virginia,  who  was  killed 
within  a  few  paces  of  the  enemy's  battery,  and 
Captains  Bentley  and  Nowlin,  of  the  same  regi- 
ment. I  doubt  not  there  are  many  others,  omit- 
ted in  the  reports,  who  equally  distinguished 
themselves.  The  list  of  killed  and  wounded  is 
made  up  of  the  very  best  officers  and  men  of 
which  my  command  could  boast. 

The  following  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  losses 
of  the  day,  of  which  full  returns  have  already  been 
rendered : 
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I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Major, 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  L.  Kemper, 

Brigadier-General,  commanding  First  Brigade,  Longstreet's  Division. 


REPORT  OF  GENERAL  GREGG. 

Headquarters  Second  Brigade,  Light  Division, 
Camp  on  South  Anna  River, 

NEAR  GORDONSVILLE,  August  6,  1862. 

Major  :  My  report  concerning  the  battles  be- 
fore Richmond  has  been  delayed,  first  by  the  de- 
lay in  the  reports  made  to  me  by  subordinate 
commanders,  caused  by  the  wounds  or  sickness 
under  which  all  of  them  suffered,  and  next  by 
movements  of  the  brigade  and  duties  in  the  field. 
After  nightfall,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  June  last, 
four  regiments  of  the  Second  brigade,  accompa- 
nied by  Crenshaw's  battery,  followed,  from  the 
position  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  division,  the 
march  of  the  other  brigade  to  the  left,  and  halted 
to  bivouac  on  the  Meadow  Bridge  road.  The 
Fourteenth  regiment  South  Carolina  volunteers, 
under  Colonel  McGowan,  was  left  on  picket 
duty  on  the  edge  of  the  Chickahominy  valley,  in 
front  of  the  position  evacuated  by  the  brigade, 
to  be  relieved  by  other  troops  of  another  divis- 
ion the  same  night,  and  to  follow  the  march.  By 
some  mischance,  however,  it  was  not  relieved  at 
all.  I  had  to  remain  in  place  the  next  day  and 
night,  and  until  the  middle  of  the  following  day, 
when  the  retreat  o£  the  enemy  down  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  enabled  it  to  cross  and  rejoin 
the  brigade  in  the  midst  of  the  battle  of  Cold 
Harbor,  where  the  light  division,  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  twenty-sixth  of  June,  crossed  the  Meadow 
Bridge  and  attacked  the  enemy  at  Mechanicsville. 
The  Second  brigade,  still  marching  in  rear  of  the 
division,  did  not  become  actually  engaged,  but 
was  deployed  in  reserve.  It  was  exposed  for  some 
time  to  a  fire  of  shot  and  shells,  from  which, 
however,  the  lines  were  much  sheltered,  by  tak- 
ing advantage  of  inequalities  in  the  grounds,  and 
causing  the  men  to  lie  down.  Only  four  men 
were  wounded.  At  one  time  an  erroneous  re- 
port was  brought  to  me  that  the  enemy  were  ap- 
pearing to  our  left  and  rear.  A  detachment  from 
Colonel  Marshall's  regiment,  thrown  out  as  skir- 
mishers, quickly  detected  the  error.  During  the 
action,  I  sent  forward  my  Aid-de-camp,  Lieuten- 
ant Langdon  C.  Haskell,  to  learn  whether  rein- 
forcements were  needed  from  my  brigade  ;  but  as 


and  did  not 
my 


he  did  not  meet  Major-General  Hill, 
find  the  state  of  battle  such  as  to  require 
moving  forward  without  waiting  for  orders,  I  re- 
mained in  position.  The  brigade  lay  on  its  arms 
that  night.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
seventh,  I  received  orders  from  General  Hill  to 
take  the  advance  with  the  Second  brigade,  and 
to  drive  the  enemy  from  their  position  on  Beaver 
Dam  Creek,  at  Ellyson's  Mills.  Forming  the 
First  regiment  South  Carolina  volunteers,  Colo- 
nel Hamilton  commanding,  and  the  Twelfth,  Col- 
onel Barnes,  in  line  of  battle,  with  two  companies 
of  skirmishers  —  Captain  Cordew's,  of  the  First, 
and  Captain  Mills's,  of  the  Twelfth  —  thrown  for- 
ward, while  the  Thirteenth  regiment  South  Caro- 
lina volunteers,  Colonel  Edwards,  and  the  First 
regiment  rifles,  South  Carolina  volunteers,  Col- 
onel Marshall,  followed  in  support  —  Crenshaw's 
battery  being  in  rear.  The  brigade  advanced  to 
the  attack.  Slight  resistance  was  made  here  by 
the  enemy,  and  the  passage  of  the  stream,  which 
presented  a  strong  natural  defence,  was  gained. 
Many  Confederate  soldiers,  wounded  or  killed  in 
a  preceding  unsuccessful  assault,  lay  in  the  road 
toward  the  crossing  of  the  creek,  and  had  to  be 
moved  aside  to  allow  the  passage  of  our  artillery. 
A  small  bridge,  broken  up  by  the  enemy,  had 
also  to  be  repaired.  This  was  toward  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Crossing  Beaver  Dam 
Creek,  the  brigade  advanced  along  the  road 
amongst  piles  of  knapsacks  and  other  property, 
and  burning  stores  abandoned  by  the  enemy,  with 
skirmishers  from  the  First  and  Twelfth  regiments 
out  to  the  front  and  left.  Coming  into  the  edge 
of  an  open  field,  Captain  Cordew's  company, 
(First  South  Carolina  volunteers,)  deployed  as 
skirmishers,  was  fired  on  by  artillery  in  front, 
and  Second  Lieutenant  N.  C.  Heine  and  a  soldier 
were  wounded.  Captain  W.  T.  Haskell's  com- 
pany, of  the  same  regiment,  advanced  in  open 
space,  discovered  that  the  forces  meeting  us  in 
front  from  the  left  were  those  of  Major-General 
Jackson,  and  entered  into  communication  with 
them  so  as  to  avoid  the  risk  of  further  mischief. 
In  the  mean  time,  two  companies  of  the  Twelfth 
regiment,  (Miller's  and  Neville's,)  sent  out  under 
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Lieutenant-Colonel  Cadwallader  Jones,  to  meet 
the  enemy  seen  on  the  left,  took  and  brought  in 
some  twelve  of  the  prisoners,  belonging  in  chief 
to  regiments  of  Pennsylvania  reserves.  At  the 
intersection  of  the  roads,  near  Walnut  Grove 
Church,  where  Major-General  Hill  stopped  to 
confer  with  Major-General  Jackson,  I  received 
General  Hill's  further  instructions,  and  resumed 
the  advance  on  the  roads  running  near  the  Chick- 
ahominy  to  Gaines's  Mill.  Approaching  the  vi- 
cinity of  Hogan's  house,  where  General  Lee 
stopped  me  by  the  roadside  and  gave  me  further 
directions  for  advancing  and  attacking  the  enemy, 
I  moved  the  brigade  forward  in  nearly  the  same 
order  as  the  first  —  the  First  and  Twelfth  regi- 
ments leading,  with  skirmishers  in  front.  In 
compliance  with  a  request  sent  me  by  General 
Longstreet,  I  rode  hastily  across  to  Hogan's 
house,  where  I  informed  General  Longstreet  of 
the  route  by  which  my  brigade  was  moving,  and 
learned  from  him  the  parallel  road  on  my  right, 
by  which  his  troops  were  to  move.  In  approach- 
ing Powhite  Creek,  we  passed  an  extensive  de- 
serted camp  of  the  enemy,  with  great  quantities 
of  accoutrements  and  stores  abandoned  or  burn- 
ing. A  large  pontoon  train  was  burning  in  a 
field  to  our  left.  The  enemy  made  some  stand  at 
Gaines's  Mill,  and  here  our  skirmishers  (Cor- 
dew's  and  Haskell's  companies,  of  the  First,  and 
Miller's,  of  the  Twelfth)  became  sharply  en- 
gaged. The  enemy  was  sheltered  by  trees.  Our 
riflemen  availed  themselves  of  the  inequalities  of 
the  ground,  where  they  could  fire  and  load  lying 
down.  This  exchange  of  fire  having  continued 
for  some  time,  while  the  First  and  Twelfth  were 
preparing  to  advance  in  line,  and  judging  that  a 
rapid  charge  of  skirmishers  would  dislodge  the 
enemy,  with  least  loss  to  our  troops,  I  ordered 
them  forward  at  the  double-quick.  At  the  word 
of  command  the  riflemen  sprang  to  their  feet,  and, 
advancing  impetuously,  drove  the  enemy  before 
them.  The  First  and  Twelfth  now  followed  in 
line  of  battle,  and,  after  the  bridges  on  the  creek 
and  mill-race,  torn  up  by  the  enemy,  had  been 
rebuilt  by  a  working  party  under  Lieutenants 
Johnson  and  Izard,  of  the  engineer  corps, 
crossed  the  stream  and  again  formed  line  of  bat- 
tle on  the  brow  of  the  hill  to  advance,  supported 
by  the  other  two  regiments. 

It  was  now  nearly  two  o'clock  p.  M.  The  ad- 
vance across  the  plain,  which  extends  from  the 
valley  of  Powhite  Creek  to  that  beyond  Cold 
Harbor,  was  made  rapidly  and  steadily,  under  the 
fire  of  the  enemy's  skirmishers.  For  a  good  part 
of  the  distance,  the  line  advanced  at  the  double- 
quick.  Among  the  troops  driven  from  the 
ground,  the  Ninth  Massachusetts  was  noticed. 
Descending  into  the  hollow  beyond  Cold  Harbor, 
the  sides  of  which  are  wooded  and  the  bottom 
occupied  by  a  marsh  somewhat  difficult  to  cross, 
the  brigade  dislodged  the  enemy,  and  was  formed 
in  two  lines.  The  first  consisted  of  the  First 
and  Twelfth  regiments,  on  the  farther  hill-side ; 
the  second  consisted  of  the  First  rifles  and  the 
Thirteenth,  in  the  low  grounds,  behind  Captain 
Crenshaw's  guns,  now  placed  in  battery  near  the 


brow  of  the  hill  on  the  Cold  Harbor  side,  from 
which  he  commenced  firing  on  the  enemy  across 
the  valley,  who  replied  from  batteries  on  the  hill 
in  our  front.  In  this  position,  with  the  fire  of  ar- 
tillery passing  over  head,  the  infantry  remained 
at  a  halt,  by  General  Hill's  orders,  from  about 
half  past  two  o'clock  until  four,  to  await  the  for- 
mation of  the  line  of  battle  on  our  right  and  left, 
preparatory  to  a  general  attack.  When  General 
Hill  sent  the  order  to  make  the  attack,  I  directed 
the  First  and  Twelfth  regiments  to  advance  up 
the  hill-side.  The  ground,  especially  in  front  of 
the  First,  was  covered  with  a  dense  thicket  of 
young  pines.  As  our  troops  ascended  toward 
the  open  ground,  they  were  met  by  a  continuous 
fire  of  small  arms  from  a  much  superior  number 
of  troops,  and  at  the  same  time  were  exposed  to 
a  heavy  fire  of  artillery,  both  direct  and  oblique. 
The  fire  was  so  destructive  they  could  not  ad- 
vance farther.  Finding  that  great  damage  was 
done  by  an  enfilading  fire  from  a  battery  establish- 
ed a  good  distance  to  our  right,  I  directed  Colonel 
Marshall,  with  his  regiment,  to  charge  and  take 
it,  throwing  forward  two  companies  in  open  or- 
der, supported  by  two  others,  as  a  reserve,  in 
close  order,  and  following  with  the  rest  of  the 
regiment,  joined  in  column  of  companies.  Col- 
onel Marshall,  addressing  a  few  brief  and  stirring 
words  to  his  regiment,  proceeded  upon  the  exe- 
cution of  this  highly  perilous  service  in  the  hand- 
somest manner.  The  two  flank  companies  of 
Captain  D.  M.  Perrin  and  Captain  T.  J.  Norton, 
were  thrown  forward  as  skirmishers,  under  com- 
mand of  Captain  Perrin.  The  companies  of  Cap- 
tains Miller  and  Miles  M.  Norton  followed  in 
support.  The  four  leading  companies  were  all 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Led- 
better.  The  charge  was  made  at  the  double- 
quick,  the  column  of  six  companies  being  de- 
ployed into  line  after  reaching  the  open  ground. 
A  most  destructive  fire  of  musketry  and  artillery, 
in  front  and  in  flank,  did  not  check  the  charge, 
which  was  continued  for  several  hundred  yards, 
across  the  open  ground  and  into  a  wood,  where 
several  regiments  of  the  enemy  were  posted. 
The  battery,  which  was  the  object  of  the  charge, 
had  been  withdrawn.  The  regiment,  on  reaching 
the  wood,  commenced  firing  on  the  enemy's  in- 
fantry, and  drove  them  in,  many  of  the  men  en- 
gaging in  a  hand-to-hand  conflict  with  the  bayo- 
net and  with  clubbed  rifles.  A  strong  body  of  New 
York  Zouaves  now  made  a  hot  attack  on  the  left 
wing  and  flank  of  the  regiment.  They  were  re- 
pulsed and  brought  to  a  stand  by  the  steady  and 
well-directed  fire  from  a  party  which,  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  and  with  marked  presence  of 
mind  and  skill,  Lieutenant  Higgins  formed  to  check 
them.  Colonel  Marshall,  finding  that  no  support 
was  sent  to  him  from  the  rest  of  the  brigade, 
now  too  hard  pressed  on  its  front,  ordered  his 
regiment  to  fall  back,  and  re-formed  it  in  the 
wooded  hollow,  some  distance  to  the  right  of  its 
original  position,  where  a  North  Carolina  regi- 
ment, which  just  then  came  up,  aided  in  holding 
the  ground.  Of  five  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
men  carried  into  action,  Colonel  Marshall's  regi- 
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ment  lost  eighty-one  killed  and  two  hundred  and 
thirty-four  wounded.  Nearly  all  this  loss  oc- 
curred in  the  charge  just  described.  I  refer  to 
Colonel  Marshall's  report  for  the  names  of  many 
gallant  officers  mentioned  by  him,  both  those 
who  fell  on  the  field  and  those  who  passed  safely 
through.  I  have  to  remark  that,  in  the  two  lead- 
ing companies  deployed  in  open  order,  the  loss 
wras  not  so  heavy  in  proportion  as  in  the  other 
companies.  I  have  no  doubt  but,  by  drawing  the 
fire  of  the  enemy,  those  companies  made  the  loss 
in  the  whole  regiment  less  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been.  While  the  First  rifles  were  thus 
engaged,  the  First  and  the  Twelfth  regiments,  al- 
though relieved  from  the  enfilading  fire  of  the 
battery  on  the  right,  had  a  hard  struggle  to 
maintain  their  ground  against  the  superior  forces 
in  their  front.  The  Twelfth  was  able  at  one 
time  to  gain  some  distance  in  advance  in  the 
open  field  ;  but  Colonel  Barnes,  found  it  necessary 
to  withdraw  it,  and  re-form  his  line  on  or  near  his 
original  ground  in  the  hollow.  Two  of  the  com- 
panies of  this  regiment  at  first,  McMeekin's  and 
Erwin's,  afterward  relieved  by  Booker's  and 
company  G,  Lieutenant  Garvin  commanding, 
had,  during  the  halt  in  the  hollow,  been  de- 
ployed as  skirmishers  in  advance,  to  watch  the 
enemy.  The  two  last  named  only  resumed  their 
places  in  line  after  the  return  to  the  hollow.  At 
this  time,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
ground,  the  right  of  the  Twelfth  got  in  rear  of 
the  First,  and  there  was  much  danger,  in  such  a 
thicket,  of  the  First  suffering  from  the  fire  of 
that  portion  of  the  Twelfth  behind  it,  until  Col- 
onel Hamilton  interposed  and  prevented  it.  The 
Twelfth  advanced  again,  abreast  with  the  First, 
and  the  two  regiments  fought  bravely  to  main- 
tain their  ground,  but  suffered  great  loss,  and 
were  compelled  to  fall  back  in  some  disorder. 

In  the  First  regiment  all  the  members  of  the 
color  guard  were  shot  down  around  Colonel 
Hamilton,  who,  for  part  of  the  time,  bore  the 
colors  himself.  Colonel  Barnes,  of  the  Twelfth, 
received  a  hurt  which,  although  he  did  not  leave 
the  field,  in  a  great  measure  disabled  him  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.  The  nature  of  the  ground  ren- 
dering it  impracticable  to  preserve  or  establish  reg- 
ularity in  the  front  line,  I  therefore  orderedColonel 
Edwards  to  hold  the  Thirteenth  ready  to  receive 
the  enemy  with  a  steady  fire,  at  short  range,  if 
they  should  descend  the  hill-side  through  the  pine 
thicket.  The  Twelfth  not  being  at  the  time  so 
heavily  pressed  as  the  First,  I  left  it  to  continue 
the  struggle  ;  the  First  I  ordered  to  re-form  at 
some  distance  in  the  rear  of  the  Thirteenth,  retir- 
ing around  the  left  of  that  regiment.  The  Four- 
teenth regiment,  Colonel  McGowan,  now  arrived 
on  the  field  at  the  moment  it  was  so  greatly  needed. 
By  General  Lee's  order,  I  had  sent  my  Aid-de- 
camp, Captain  Henry  Hammond,  across  the  val- 
ley of  the  Chickahominy,  to  relieve  this  regiment 
from  duty  on  the  post  so  long  occupied  by  it,  and 
to  guide  it  to  the  brigade.  Captain  Hammond 
met,  at  the  river,  Captains  Wood  and  Taggert, 
sent  forward  with  their  companies  by  Colonel 
McGowan,  to  endeavor  to  communicate  with  me. 


The  bridge  at  which  they  met  was  one  constructed 
by  the  enemy  opposite  Dr.  Friend's  house,  and 
torn  up  and  burned  by  the  enemy  the  night  before. 
Leaving  his  horse  at  the  river,  Captain  Hammond 
got  across  on  foot,  and  carried  the  order  to  Colo- 
nel McGowan,  who  at  once  led  his  men  across 
the  valley,  and  hastily  repairing  the  bridge, 
marched  on  for  the  battle-field,  under  the  con- 
stant fire  from  one  of  the  enemy's  batteries.  Stop- 
ping the  fire  of  Crenshaw's  battery  for  a  short  time, 
to  allow  a  passage  through  the  guns,  I  ordered 
the  Fourteenth  forward.  Tired  as  they  were, 
by  two  days  and  three  nights  of  outpost  duty,  and 
by  a  rapid  march  under  a  burning  sun,  they  re- 
covered strength  at  once,  and  advanced  with  a 
cheer  at  the  double  quick.  Leading  his  regiment  to 
the  right  of  the  Thirteenth,  and  across  the  hol- 
low, Colonel  McGowan  arrived  just  in  time  to 
repulse  the  advancing  enemy,  and  prevent  him 
from  establishing  a  battery  on  the  edge  of  the 
open  ground  on  the  brow  of  the  hill.  The  Four- 
teenth was  formed  along  a  fence,  up  the  hill,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hollow,  and  maintained  its 
position  gallantly  to  the  end  of  the  battle.'  After 
it  had  held  it  some  time  alone,  other  troops  came 
up,  and  in  concert  with  a  North  Carolina  and  a 
Georgia  regiment,  the  Fourteenth  made  a  charge 
across  an  open  field  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a 
battery.  In  this  charge  Colonel  McGowan  was 
bruised  by  a  grape-shot,  and  for  a  short  time  dis- 
abled. The  distance  to  the  battery  being  too 
great,  and  the  fire,  both  direct  and  across,  too 
heavy,  our  troops  halted  and  lay  down  to  shel- 
ter themselves,  then  retired,  and  the  Fourteenth 
resumed  its  position  near  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
where,  after  the  battle,  it  lay  on  its  arms.  Mean- 
while, the  Thirteenth  held  its  position,  Colonel 
Edwards  commanding.  The  enemy  did  not  ven- 
ture to  charge  directly  down  the  hill  upon  his 
position,  but  kept  up  a  constant  fire,  which  caused 
considerable  loss.  Colonel  Edwards  threw  for- 
ward his  right  company,  deployed  as  skirmishers, 
to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  the  pines  in  front  and 
on  the  right,  then  ordered  the  rest  of  the  regiment 
to  take  position  a  little  in  advance  of  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  beyond  the  boggy  stream.  From  this  difficulty 
of  crossing  the  bog  and  the  incessant  roar  of  cannon 
and  musketry,  his  commands  not  being  well  heard, 
a  separation  of  the  regiments  took  place.  A  part 
of  the  left  wing  effected  the  movement  intended 
by  Colonel  Edwards,  and  maintained  the  new  po- 
sition until  the  close  of  the  battle.  The  right  and 
centre  companies,  supposing  the  order  to  be  to 
move  in  a  different  direction,  marched  under  Colo- 
nel Farrow  a  short  distance  to  the  rear.  Desiring 
to  form  a  reserve  of  this  force  and  of  the  First 
regiment  for  further  movements,  I  directed  Major 
Farrow  to  march  farther  to  the  right  and  rear,  and 
form  near  Colonel  Hamilton.  Two  companies  of  the 
First,  those  of  Captain  W.  T.  HaskeU  and  A.  P. 
Butler,  not  having  heard  the  order  to  retire, remain- 
ed engaged  in  the  front,  and  on  the  advance  of  the 
other  troops,  acted  in  concert  with  those  nearer 
them,  to  the  end  of  the  battle.  Before  I  made  any 
further  dispositions  of  the  portions  of  the  First  and 
Thirteenth,  under  Colonel  Hamilton  and  Major 
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Farrow,  they  were  ordered  by  Major-General  Hill 
to  take  a  position  considerably  to  the  right,  of  my 
brigade,  in  support  of  the  brigades  of  Generals  An- 
derson and  Fields.  At  the  close  of  the  battle,  having 
united  with  the  First  rifles,  the  whole  under  Colonel 
Hamilton,  they  bivouacked  on  their  ground.  In 
the  progress  of  the  battle,  after  the  wound  received 
by  Colonel  Barnes,  the  Twelfth  regiment  having 
suffered  heavy  loss,  and  being  in  difficult  grounds, 
became  somewhat  separated ;  but  portions  of  the 
regiment,  falling  in  with  other  commands,  con- 
tinued the  fight  to  the  end.  Captain  Booker's 
company  then  joined,  and  fought  in  company 
with  Colonel  James  Canty's  regiment  from  Ala- 
bama. 

The  part  taken  by  Captain  Crenshaw's  battery 
was  important  at  the  beginning,  but  became  more 
so  after  the  infantry  had  become  so  severely  en- 
gaged, and  after  two  regiments  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  Third  had  been  moved  to  the  right,  leaving 
the  original  position  of  the  brigade  to  be  held  by  a 
comparatively  small  force  of  infantry.  The  fire 
of  the  battery  was  well  aimed  and  rapid,  and  the 
position,  under  an  exceedingly  heavy  fire  from  the 
enemy,  was  maintained  with  great  gallantry.  At 
one  time,  very  heavy  bodies  of  infantry  were  to  be 
seen  in  the  open  field  beyond  the  ravine  and  to 
our  right,  drawn  up  in  many  lines,  and  apparently 
preparing  for  a  formidable  advance.  Captain 
Crenshaw's  guns,  directed  on  the  masses,  caused 
them  quickly  to  disappear,  sheltering  themselves 
in  the  long  hollow  which  ran  through  the  field, 
and  rendered  the  enemy's  position  so  strong.  At 
a  late  hour,  a  large  body  of  troops  was  seen  to 
our  left  beyond  a  house  in  front.  This  was  the 
point  at  which  we  thought  it  probable  that  Gen- 
eral Jackson's  troops  would  emerge  from  the  woods 
and  attack  the  enemy  in  flank  ;  but  upon  watch- 
ing the  body  of  troops  before  me  for  a  short  time 
I  became  satisfied  that  they  belonged  to  the  enemy, 
and  threatened  a  dangerous  assault  on  our  left, 
where  it  was  weak.  I  therefore  ordered  Captain 
Crenshaw  to  fire  upon  them.  Very  soon  a  staff 
officer  of  General  Ewell  came  up  to  insist  on  stop- 
ping this  fire,  as  General  Ewell  believed  the  troops 
before  us  were  friends.  I  caused  the  fire  to  be 
suspended  for  a  few  moments ;  but  being  fully 
satisfied,  by  further  observation,  my  first  conclu- 
sion was  right,  I  directed  Captain  Crenshaw  to 
resume  the  fire,  which  he  did  with  good  aim,  dis- 
persing the  enemy  quickly.  General  Ewell  was 
afterward  fully  satisfied  with  the  correctness  of 
this  course.  At  one  time  during  the  action,  and 
before  firing  on  the  troops  mentioned,  Captain 
Crenshaw,  with  my  approval,  withdrew  the  bat- 
tery, some  distance  to  the  rear,  to  rest  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour.  For  a  part  of  the  time  dur- 
ing the  action,  two  or  three  batteries  were  firing 
on  him  at  once ;  at  last  two  of  the  pieces  having 
been  disabled  by  the  breaking  of  the  axles,  and 
the  other  two  having  become  too  hot  to  fire,  and 
many  men  and  horses  killed  or  disabled,  I  directed 
Captain  Crenshaw  to  withdraw  his  battery  from 
the  field,  which  he  did  by  moving  the  two  disabled 
pieces  by  hand,  and  using  the  horses  with  most  of 
the  other  guns.     Captain  Crenshaw  was  immedi- 
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ately  replaced  by  Captain  Marmaduke  Johnson, 
whom  General  Lee  ordered  forward  on  my  appli- 
cation for  another  battery.  Captain  Johnson,  who 
had  already  been  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning 
at  Mechanicsville,  proud  of  the  efficiency  of  his 
battery  by  silencing  the  artillery  of  the  enemy  op- 
posite to  him,  entered  on  this  second  conflict  with 
great  vigor.  Three  batteries  opened  upon  him, 
and  he  was  exposed  to  an  incessant  shower  of 
rifle  balls.  He  silenced  one  of  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries by  the  use  of  round  shot,  and  kept  up  the 
contest  hotly  with  the  others.  In  a  short  time  —  I 
think  about  twenty  minutes  —  twenty  of  his  men 
and  ten  horses  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  his 
battery  was  disabled.  Under  this  severe  fire  his  men 
stood  to  their  guns  like  veterans,  till  I  ordered  the 
battery  to  be  withdrawn,  in  order  to  replace  it  by 
a  section  of  that  of  Captain  Mcintosh,  sent  for- 
ward by  General  Lee,  at  my  request. 

Captain  Mcintosh  had  hardly  taken  his  posi- 
tion when  his  horse  was  shot  under  him.  Like 
Captain  Johnson,  Captain  Mcintosh  had  already 
proved  the  efficiency  of  his  battery  at  Mechan- 
icsville, having  opened  the  fight  and  been  hotly 
engaged  the  evening  before,  and  having  resumed 
it  in  the  morning,  until  all  his  ammunition  was  ex- 
pended, and  he  was  obliged  to  go  back  for  a  further 
supply.  When  Captain  Mcintosh  took  his  posi- 
tion, he  found  the  view  of  the  enemy's  position 
too  much  obstructed  by  smoke  and  dust  to  allow 
him  to  aim  at  any  object.  He  fired  two  or  three 
rounds,  but  no  artillery  replied  to  him.  He  then, 
by  my  direction,  withdrew  his  guns  some  dis- 
tance to  the  rear,  to  remain  in  readiness  for  fur- 
ther orders. 

It  was  now  toward  sunset,  and  from  this  time 
until  half  past  eight  o'clock,  when  the  enemy 
were  driven  from  the  field,  under  the  repeated 
attacks  of  large  bodies  of  fresh  troops,  the  regi- 
ments of  my  brigade  were  engaged  at  different 
points,  as  I  have  stated  above. 

Camp  Gregg,  Virginia,  March  10, 1863. 
I,  A.  C.  Haskell,  certify,  on  honor,  that  the 
original,  of  which  the  foregoing  is  a  copy,  was 
found  among  General  Gregg's  papers.  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  General  Gregg's  handwriting,  and 
I  know  the  said  report  to  be  in  his  proper  hand- 
writing. No  further  report  of  the  operations 
around  Richmond  can  be  found  among  General 
Gregg's  papers. 

A.  C.  Haskell, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

REPORTS  OF  GENERAL  RANSOM. 

Headquarters  Second  Brigade,  Department  i 
N.  C,  Drewry's  Bluff,  July  19, 18G2.    \ 

Assistant    Adjutant- General,    Cteneral  Huger's 

Division : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report  of  the  part  taken  by  'the  different  regi- 
ments composing  my  brigade  at  the  time,  on  the 
twenty-fifth,  and  twenty-sixth,  and  twenty-seventh 
of  last  month : 

On  the  twenty-fourth  ultimo  the  brigade  left 
Petersburg  for  Richmond,  with  orders  to  report  to 
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General  Lee.  About  ten  o'clock  at  night,  I 
reached  Richmond,  with  the  Twenty-fifth  North 
Carolina  volunteers,  (Colonel  Rutledge;)  the 
Twenty-fourth,  Thirty-fifth,  and  Forty-ninth  hav- 
ing preceded  —  the  Twenty-sixth  and  Forty- 
eighth  being  left  to  follow. 

Before  daylight,  on  the  twenty-fifth,  all  had 
reached  Richmond.  Upon  my  arrival  in  Rich- 
mond, I  received  orders  to  report  to  General  Hu- 
ger,  to  be  placed  by  him  in  reserve,  on  the  Wil- 
liamsburg road.  At  an  early  hour  I  started  the 
troops,  giving  directions  for  them  to  report  to 
General  Huger.  At  nine  A.  M.  I  reported  at 
headquarters  of  General  Huger,  for  orders,  and, 
after  waiting  for  an  hour  or  more,  ascertained 
that  General  Wright  had  sent  back  and  ordered 
forward  two  of  my  regiments,  the  Twenty-fifth 
and  Forty-ninth,  Colonels  Rutledge  and  Ram- 
seur.  I  at  once  marched  to  the  front,  and  past 
the  intrenchments,  when  I  learned  that  Colonel 
Rutledge's  regiment  was  then  actually  engaging 
the  enemy  just  to  the  left  of  the  Williamsburg  road, 
about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  in  front  of  our 
works.  From  that  time,  eleven  o'clock  A.  M.,  till 
sunset,  this  regiment  held  in  check  the  enemy's 
troops,  who  three  times  attempted  to  force  them, 
but  without  effect.  About  six  P.  M.,  the  enemy 
opened  upon  that  regiment  with  grape ;  but  they 
held  their  position  without  wavering,  until  Cap- 
tain Huger,  with  a  section  of  his  battery,  com- 
pletely silenced  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 

During  the  whole  afternoon,  the  enemy  was 
throwing  shell,  and  at  one  time  very  rapidly. 
Casualties,  two  killed  and  several  wounded.  This 
was  the  first  time  that  this  regiment  (Twenty- 
fifth)  was  ever  under  fire,  although  in  service  for 
nearly  a  year.  The  regiment  behaved  admirably, 
and  I  am  proud  to  bear  witness  to  its  unwaver- 
ing gallantry. 

The  Forty-ninth  North  Carolina  volunteers, 
Colonel  Ramseur,  was  the  next  to  take  position 
under  fire.  On  the  twenty-fifth  June  it  was 
placed  in  support  of  a  regiment  of  Colonel 
Wright  —  several  casualties  occurred.  In  the 
afternoon  it  was  relieved  by  the  Twenty-fourth, 
Colonel  Clarke.  On  several  occasions,  from  the 
twenty-fifth  to  the  twenty-ninth,  the  regiment 
was  under  fire,  and  acted  handsomely.  It  had 
then  been  in  service  only  about  two  months.  I 
have  before  reported  its  conduct  on  the  first  inst. 
The  Twenty-fourth,  Colonel  Clarke,  relieved 
Colonel  Ramseur's  regiment  in  the  afternoon,  and 
was  pushed  forward  to  the  advance  pickets,  where 
it  met  a  severe  fire;  but  it  repulsed  the  ene- 
my, and  captured  several  muskets.  During  the 
evening,  two  were  killed  and  seven  wounded. 
At  sunset,  the  regiment  was  relieved.  On  the 
twenty-seventh,  the  regiment  went  again  on 
picket.  During  the  afternoon,  the  enemy  at- 
tempted to  dislodge  it,  with  both  artillery  and 
infantry,  but  without  effect.  At  two  o'clock  at 
night,  he  made  an  attack,  but  was  signally  re- 
pulsed. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth, 
the  line  was  advanced,  a  few  prisoners  captured, 
and  the  enemy's  pickets  driven  to   his  works. 


This  regiment  had  never  before  been  under  fire, 
and  its  conduct  deservedly  received  my  commen- 
dation. 

The  Forty-eighth,  Colonel  R.  C.  Hill,  early  in 
the  day,  twenty-fifth  June,  had  been  thrown  out 
to  support  Colonel  Doles.  During  the  afternoon, 
by  some  misapprehension,  it  had  retired  to  the 
works  a  few  hundred  yards  in  rear.  As  soon  as 
I  ascertained  this  fact,  the  regiment  was  ordered 
out  to  its  former  position.  This  was  about  six 
P.  M.  Hardly  had  the  regiment  gotten  to  the 
ground  before  the  enemy  was  seen  advancing  in 
strong  force.  Colonel  Hill  had  formed  his  regi- 
ment just  in  front  of  French's  house,  behind  a 
low  hill,  and  under  cover  of  a  fence.  Before  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  the  regiment,  which  was 
lying  down,  rose,  charged,  and  drove  him  back 
several  hundred  yards,  covering  the  ground  with 
his  dead  and  wounded.  There  were  known  to 
have  been  two  regiments,  the  First  New  York 
and  Tenth  Indiana,  opposed  to  them.  Colonel 
Hill's  loss  was  eighteen  killed,  and  from  sixty  to 
eighty  wounded.  He  has  made  no  official  re- 
port, as  on  the  day  after  this  he  was  detached 
from  my  brigade,  and  I  have  not  since  been  able 
to  communicate  with  him.  Colonel  Hill  was  con- 
spicuously gallant.  His  regiment  was  only  two 
months  in  service,  and  I  am  happy  to  have  wit- 
nessed its  courage. 

At  sunset,  June  twenty-fifth,  Colonel  Ransom's 
regiment,  Thirty-fifth  North  Carolina  volunteers, 
relieved  the  Twenty-fifth  on  picket.  At  about 
nine  and  a  half  p.  M.,  the  enemy,  under  cover  of 
the  darkness,  approached  to  within  less  than  a 
hundred  yards,  and  opened  with  a  heavy  fire  of 
musketry  upon  the  regiment.  The  fire  was  in- 
stantly returned  with  fearful  effect,  as  the  enemy 
were  standing  and  our  men  lying  down.  A  small 
portion  of  the  regiment  became  disordered,  but 
the  Colonel «soon  brought  them  into  position; 
and  although  twice  afterward  during  the  night 
they  were  attacked,  the  regiment  held  its  position 
till  morning,  without  giving  a  foot  of  ground, 
losing  one  killed  and  five  wounded.  At  the  bat- 
tle of  Newbern  this  regiment  is  said  to  have  acted 
badly.  On  the  night  of  the  twenty-fifth  ultimo 
and  first  instant,  it  acted  with  wonderful  stanch- 
ness  and  admirable  gallantry.  Any  officer  may 
be  proud  to  command  it. 

At  a  little  before  dark,  twenty-fifth  June, 
Colonel  Vance,  Twenty-sixth  North  Carolina  vol- 
unteers, relieved  the  Twenty-fourth  in  front  of 
the  enemy.  During  the  night  it  was  attacked  by 
a  strong  body  of  the  enemy.  Most  of  the  regi- 
ment held  its  ground,  and  did  good  service.  A 
part,  however,  became  detached,  and  left  its  po- 
sition, which  it  did  not  retake  till  next  morning. 
The  loss  was  three  killed  and  eight  wounded. 
On  the  twenty-seventh  June,  the  regiment  was 
again  on  picket,  pushed  to  the  front,  and  took 
possession  .of  some  unfinished  works  of  the  ene- 
my. Just  as  it  was  about  to  be  relieved,  it  was 
attacked  by  the  enemy,  but  returned  the  fire  so 
briskly  and  with  such  effect  as  to  drive  them 
back.  The  loss  to  us  was  two  wounded.  In 
making  this  report,  I  am  without  any  official  com- 
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munication  from  Colonels  Hill  and  Ramseur.  The 
cause  of  the  absence  of  a  report  in  case  of 
Colonel  Hill  I  have  explained.  Colonel  Ramseur 
was  severely  wounded  on  the  first  instant,  iu  the 
engagement,  and  has  not  been  able  to  communi- 
cate with  me  since.  My  brigade  was  composed 
of  new  troops,  and  those  principally  who  had 
never  been  under  fire  of  any  description. 

During  the  whole  of  the  afternoon  of  the 
twenty-fifth,  all  of  them  were  subjected  to  quite 
a  lively  fire  from  the  enemy's  artillery,  and  dur- 
ing that  and  the  conflicts  of  the  days  and  nights 
subsequent,  it  behaved  in  a  manner  highly  cred- 
itable to  well-tried  veterans.  To  all  the  field  offi- 
cers I  owe  my  thanks,  particularly  to  Colonels 
Clarke  and  Rutledge,  Ramseur  and  Ransom. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  Ransom,  Jr., 

Brigadier-  General. 

BATTLE  OF  MALVERN   HILL. 

Headquarters  Second  Brigade,  Holmes's  Di-  i 
vision,  Drewry's  Bluff,  Va.,  July  11, 18G2.     \ 

Colonel  S.  S.  Anderson,  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General,  General  Huger's  Division : 
Sir  :  Having  been  temporarily  attached  to 
General  Huger's  command  at  the  time,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
part  taken  by  my  brigade  in  the  action  on  Mal- 
vern Hill,  during  the  afternoon  of  the  second 
instant : 

My  brigade  consisted  of  the  following  named 
regiments,  all  from  North  Carolina :  Twenty- 
fourth,  Colonel  Clarke ;  Twenty-fifth,  Colonel 
Rutledge  ;  Twenty-sixth,  Colonel  Vance ;  Thirty- 
fifth,  Colonel  Ransom ;  Forty-eighth,  Colonel 
Hill ;  Forty-ninth,  Colonel  Ramseur.  Colonel 
Hill's  regiment  was  absent  on  duty  with  the  bri- 
gade of  General  Walker.  The  effective  force 
present  was  about  three  thousand.  Between  two 
and  three  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  brigade  left  the  Qua- 
ker road,  and  was  put  in  line  of  battle,  by  General 
Huger's  order,  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from 
where  the  action  was  then  going  on.  The  ground 
then  occupied  was  a  belt  of  woods,  bordering  on 
a  small  stream. 

In  this  position  we  remained,  exposed  to  the 
bursting  of  an  occasional  shell,  until  about  five 
o'clock  P.  M.,  when  a  messenger  reached  me  from 
General  Magruder,  asking  that  I  would  go  to 
his  support.  The  summons  was  not  obeyed ; 
but  I  sent  word  to  General  Huger  to  get  instruc- 
tions. His  reply  sustained  my  action.  In  about 
half  an  hour  another  order  from  General  Magru- 
der arrived.  General  Huger  was  present,  and, 
under  his  direction,  I  informed  General  Magruder 
that  orders  to  me  must  come  through  General 
Huger.  The  engagement  was  now  very  warm, 
and  extended  along  our  whole  front.  At  seven 
o'clock  P.  M.  I  received  word  from  General  Ma- 
gruder that  he  must  have  aid,  if  only  a  regiment. 
The  message  was  so  pressing  that  I  at  once  di- 
rected Colonel  Clarke  to  go,  with  his  regiment, 
and  report  to  General  Magruder,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  sent  my  Aid-de-camp,  Lieutenant 
Broadnax,  to  General  Huger  for  orders.     Lieu- 


tenant B.  brought  me  somewhat  discretionary 
orders,  to  go  or  not,  but  not  to  place  myself  un- 
der General  Magruder.  The  brigade  was  at  once 
put  in  motion  by  the  right  flank,  (as  the  line  we 
had  been  occupying  was  at  right  angles  to  that 
upon  which  the  battle  was  raging ;)  Colonel 
Clarke's  regiment  had  already  gone ;  Colonel 
Rutledge  next  followed ;  then  Colonel  Ransom, 
Colonel  Ramseur,  and'Colonel  Vance,  all  moved 
to  the  scene  of  conflict,  at  the  double-quick.  As 
each  of  the  three  first  named  regiments  reached 
the  field,  they  were  at  once  thrown  into  action 
by  General  Magruder's  orders.  As  the  last  two 
arrived,  they  were  halted  by  me,  to  regain  their 
breath,  and  then  pushed  forward,  under  as  fear- 
ful a  fire  as  the  mind  can  conceive.  In  the  charge 
made  by  Colonel  Ransom's  regiment,  he  was 
thrice  wounded,  and  had  to  be  taken  from  the 
field.  The  Lieutenant-Colonel  (Petoray)  then 
took  command,  and,  in  a  few  moments,  he  fell, 
mortally  wounded.  Colonel  Rutledge's  regiment 
went  gallantly  forward,  and  the  Colonel  was  se- 
riously stunned  by  the  explosion  of  a  shell,  and 
the  Major  severely  wounded.  The  fire  was  so 
firm  that  the  three  regiments  were  compelled  to 
fall  back  under  the  crest  of  some  intervening 
hills. 

At  this  juncture,  I  arrived  with  Ransom's  and 
Vance's  regiments,  and,  ordering  the  whole  to  the 
right,  so  as  to  be  able  to  form  under  cover, 
brought  the  brigade  in  line  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  the  enemy's  batteries.  This  was  upon 
our  extreme  right.  The  hills  afforded  capital 
cover.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  forming  the  line  as 
I  desired.  In  going  to  this  position,  I  passed 
over  a  brigade  commanded  by  Colonel  Anderson, 
of  Georgia,  and  requested  him  to  support  me  in 
the  charge  I  was  about  to  make.  This,  to  my  sad 
disappointment,  he  declined  to  do. 

It  was  now  twilight.  The  line  was  put  in  mo- 
tion, and  moved  steadily  forward  to  within  less 
than  a  hundred  yards  of  the  batteries.  The  ene- 
my seemed  to  be  unaware  of  our  movement. 
Masses  of  his  troops  seemed  to  be  moving  from 
the  left  toward  the  right.  Just  at  this  instant 
the  brigade  raised  a  tremendous  shout,  and  the 
enemy  at  once  whirled  into  line,  and  opened  a 
perfect  sheet  of  fire  from  musketry  and  the  bat- 
teries. We  steadily  advanced  to  within  twenty 
yards  of  the  guns.  The  enemy  had  concentrated 
his  force  to  meet  us.  Our  onward  movement  was 
checked.  The  line  wavered,  and  fell  back  before 
the  fire,  the  intensity  of  which  is  beyond  de- 
scription. 

It  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  be  compelled 
to  yield  when  their  guns  seemed  almost  in  our 
hands.  It  was  now  dark,  and  I  conceived  it  best 
to  withdraw  the  brigade,  which  was  quickly  done, 
to  near  the  point  from  which  we  had  started  at 
seven  o'clock. 

Although  we  did  not  succeed  in  taking  the 
enemy's  guns,  I  am  proud  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  resolute  and  gallant  charge  of  the  brigade. 
Officers  and  men  behaved  in  every  way  as  be- 
comes the  soldier  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
While  I  cannot  but  be  happy  in  commending 
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those  who  survive,  we  must  not  pass  unnoticed 
the  gallant  dead,  and  most  conspicuous  among 
them,  the  noble  young  Lieutenant-Colonel  Peto- 
ray,  who  fell  at  the  head  of  his  regiment.  I 
should  do  injustice  if  I  failed  to  mention  the  con- 
spicuous conduct  of  Colonels  Rutledge,  Ransom, 
and  Ramseur  — the  two  latter  being  severely 
wounded.  Major  Frances,  too,  of  the  Twenty- 
fifth,  deserves  the  highest  approbation. 

To  my  staff,  Lieutenant  J.  G.  Ashe,  acting  As- 
sistant Adjutant-General,  Lieutenant  N.  E.  Broad- 
nax,  Aid-de-camp,  Captain  Fred.  Blake,  volun- 
teer Aid-de-camp,  I  am  indebted  for  valuable 
assistance  in  the  field.  To  Lieutenant  J.  L. 
Henry,  First  North  Carolina  cavalry,  Ordnance 
Officer,  I  must  express  my  thanks  for  his  energy 
and  zeal  in  collecting  arms  and  accoutrements 
under  fire. 

A  list  of  casualties  is  here  appended :  Sixty- 
nine  killed,  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  wound- 
ed, seventy-six  missing  —  total,  four  hundred  and 
ninety-nine. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  Ransom, 

Brigadier-General. 

REPORTS  OF  GENERAL  MAHONE. 

Headquarters  Second  Brigade,  Virginia  ) 
Volunteers,  Huger's  Division,  July  10, 1862.     ) 

To   Colonel  S.  S.  Anderson,  Adjutant- General, 

Huger's  Division: 

Colonel  :  In  obedience  to  instructions  from 
the  Major-General  commanding,  the  following 
report  is  submitted  of  the  services  performed  by 
this  brigade  subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Seven 
Pines,  Sunday,  June  first,  to  that  of  Malvern 
Hill,  Tuesday]  July  first,  1862,  inclusive  : 

Having  returned  from  the  battle-field  of  Seven 
Pines  Monday,  the  second  of  June,  it  was  as- 
signed to  position  on  our  front  line,  upon  the 
Charles  City  road,  at  Parad's  house,  connecting 
on  the  left  with  Brigadier-General  Wright's  bri- 
gade, stationed  in  like  manner  on  the  Williams- 
burg road.  Being  wholly  unsupported  on  the 
right  toward  the  Darbytown  road,  the  protection 
of  the  long  line  was  committed  to  its  charge, 
which,  in  its  diminished  condition,  numbering 
only  about  eighteen  hundred  (1800)  men  and  offi- 
cers, imposed  constant  vigilant  exertions.  For 
four  weeks  the  laborious  duties  incident  to  this 
outpost  position  were  cheerfully  and  faithfully 
performed  by  the  troops,  though  often  with  se- 
vere trials  to  their  health,  owing  no  less  to  the 
season  of  the  year  than  to  the  locality  which  they 
occupied.  During  this  period,  several  skirmishes 
between  scouting  parties  in  advance  of  the  lines 
occurred,  but  no  engagement  of  any  consequence, 
except  that  at  French's  field,  on  Wednesday,  the 
twenty-fifth  of  June,  upon  which  a  separate  re- 
port is  submitted.  In  these  skirmishes,  two  men 
were  killed  and  two  wounded  on  our  side.  The 
enemy's  loss  is  not  known  with  certainty,  beyond 
four  killed. 

On  Sunday,  the  twenty-ninth  of  June,  orders 
were  received  to  proceed  down  the  Charles  City 


road,  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  other 
forces  of  our  army,  now  pursuing  the  retreating 
enemy  along  the  line  of  the  Chickahominy,  but 
mainly  in  reference  to  the  forces  which  had 
been  stationed  on  the  north  side  of  the  White 
Oak  Swamp,  immediately  confronting  our  posi- 
tion on  the  Charles  City  and  Williamsburg  roads. 
This  brigade,  which  was  followed  by  those  of 
Brigadier-Generals  Armistead  and  Ransom,  pur- 
sued their  march  without  the  occurrence  of  any 
incident  worthy  to  be  noted,  until  they  arrived  at 
the  place  known  as  Brightwell's  house,  where  a 
small  party  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  was  met.  At 
this  point,  a  cross-road,  leading  from  the  Darby- 
town  road,  was  known  to  pass  down  to  the  White 
Oak  Swamp,  crossing  the  swamp  at  a  passable 
ford,  in  rear  of  Chapman's,  leading  thence  into 
the  main  White  Oak  Swamp  road,  which  had 
been  heretofore  held  by  the  enemy,  and  upon 
which  his  camps  and  fortifications  had  been  es- 
tablished. It  was  anticipated  that,  by  the  White 
Oak  Swamp  road,  Kearny's  division,  which  had 
been  more  immediately  confronting  our  lines, 
would  attempt  to  retreat,  crossing  the  swamp 
either  at  this  point  or  at  Fisher's  crossing,  where 
another  division  of  the  enemy  was  known  to 
have  been  fortified,  or  at  White  Oak  Bridge, 
where  he  was  also  known  to  have  been  in  large 
force,  formidably  fortified.  Upon  meeting  this 
cavalry  scout,  it  was  deemed  essential  to  our 
safety,  before  leaving  this  pass  to  the  Charles 
City  and  Darbytown  roads  in  our  rear,  to  ascer- 
tain if  the  enemy  had  left  his  camp  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  swamp,  at  Chapman's.  With  this 
view,  a  reconnoitring  party  was  immediately  de- 
spatched, which  soon  returned,  and  reported  the 
enemy's  column  then  in  the  act  of  crossing  the 
swamp,  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  our  troops. 
The  brigade  was  promptly  placed  in  position,  to 
meet  the  approach  of  this  force,  whose  advance 
guard  and  our  skirmishers,'  in  a  few  minutes  af- 
terward, came  into  collision.  This  guard  was 
dispersed,  and  two  regiments  of  the  brigade  pushed 
forward  upon  the  crossing  at  the  swamp.  Mean- 
time a  cavalry  scout  of  the  enemy  again  made  its 
appearance,  advancing  up  the  road,  and  were 
routed  with  a  loss  of  three  men  and  three  horses 
killed.  It  was  now  night,  and  our  forces,  holding 
this  position,  slept  upon  their  arms.  At  this 
point  we  captured  fifteen  prisoners.  Early  the 
next  morning,  it  was  ascertained  that  Kearny's 
division,  upon  coming  up  with  our  skirmishers, 
had  recrossed  the  swamp.  Satisfied  that  the  ene- 
my had  changed  his  route  of  retreat  across  the 
swamp,  the  next  point  which  seemed  to  require 
the  like  precautions,  as  at  Brightwell's,  was  Fish- 
er's, near  by  where  there  was  a  still  better  cross- 
ing of  the  swamp,  and  which  was  known  to  lead 
directly  to  a  large  camp  of  the  enemy.  The  bri- 
gade was  now  advanced  to  a  position  covering 
the  crossing  at  Fisher's,  when  it  was  ascertained 
that  a  considerable  body  of  the  enemy  had  passed 
from  across  ,the  swamp  into  the  Charles  City  road 
the  evening  before.  Again  moving  forward,  we 
at  once  came  upon  the  rear  guard  of  the  enemy, 
and  found  the  road,  for  more  than  a  mile,  block- 
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aded.  Skirmishing  was  kept  up  along  this  section 
of  the  road,  the  enemy  readily  yielding  to  our  ad- 
vance until  we  came  to  Bracket's  field,  where  he 
was  found  in  force,  fortified  by  the  advantages  of 
a  superior  position,  which  it  was  deemed  necessa- 
ry to  reconnoitre  before  pushing  farther ;  and  the 
propriety  of  this  precaution,  it  may  be  well  to 
remark,  was  fully  sustained  by  subsequent  actual 
examination  of  the  ground  he  occupied.  Mean- 
time two  pieces  of  Moorman's  battery  were  put 
in  position,  and  opened  fire  upon  his  lines,  which 
was  returned  with  great  energy  and  effect.  This 
continued  until  late  at  night.  The  loss  of  the 
brigade  in  this  engagement  was  serious,  consider- 
ing that  it  was  confined  exclusively  to  the  artil- 
lery, the  conduct  of  whose  officers  and  men 
deserves  high  commendation,  and  especially  that 
of  Captain  Moorman,  who  directed  the  operation 
of  his  pieces,  under  a  galling  fire,  with  great 
vigor  and  self-possessed  deliberation.  He  lost, 
in  killed,  one  man ;  in  wounded,  a  Lieutenant, 
two  non-commissioned  officers,  and  one  private. 
The  Forty-first  Virginia,  which  suffered  more 
severely  than  any  other  regiment,  owing  to  its 
position  as  a  supporting  force  to  our  battery,  and 
where  it  behaved  well,  under  the  authority  of  the 
gallant  Parham,  lost,  in  killed,  one  officer  and 
seventeen  privates,  and  in  wounded,  eighteen 
privates.  The  Forty-ninth  Virginia,  occupying 
like  relations  to  the  battery,  with  the  same  com- 
mendable firmness,  stimulated  by  the  character- 
istic coolness  of  its  fearless  commander,  Colonel 
William  Smith,  also  suffered  heavily  under  this 
fire,  losing,  in  killed,  two  men,  and  twenty-eight 
wounded.  The  Sixth  Virginia,  which  firmly 
maintained  its  place  on  the  right  of  our  front, 
lost,  in  killed,  one  commissioned  officer,  and  two 
privates,  and  in  wounded,  two  privates.  When 
it  was  considered  that  this  regiment  suffered  this 
entire  loss  from  a  terrific  cannonading,  (of  short 
duration,)  which  it  was  impossible  for  them  in 
any  manner  to  return,  their  intrepidity  cannot  be 
too  much  admired. 

The  next  morning  (Tuesday,  July  first)  we 
took  up  our  march  along  the  Charles  City  road, 
and  thence  into  the  Quaker  road,  and,  under  the 
more  immediate  direction  of  the  Major-General 
commanding,  until  reaching  the  scene  of  the  en- 
gagement of  that  day,  when,  by  his  order,  the 
brigade  was  reported  to  Major-General  Magruder, 
by  whom  it  was  at  once  put  into  the  battle  of 
Malvern  Hill,  in  connection  with  which  its  con- 
duct and  casualties  are  made  the  subject  of  a 
separate  report. 

I  am,  Colonel,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

William  Mahone, 

Brigadier-General. 

REPORT  OF  BATTLE  OF  JUNE  25. 

Headquarters  (in  Field)  Second  Brigade,  ) 

Va.  Volunteers,  Huger's  Division,     > 

July  10,  1862.         ) 

Colonel  S.  S.  Anderson,  A.  A.  G.  Huger's  Di- 
vision : 
Colonel  :    The  importance  given  by  Major- 


General  McClellan,  United  States  army,  to  the  en- 
gagement which  took  place  in  French's  field  on 
Wednesday,  the  twenty-fifth  June,  between  a  por- 
tion of  his  forces  and  those  of  Major-General  Hu- 
ger's command,  in  front  of  our  lines,  on  the  Wil- 
liamsburg road,  makes  it  but  just  to  the  troops  of 
this  brigade  that  the  part  performed  by  them  in 
that  action  should  be  recorded.  It  is  apparent 
from  the  despatches  of  the  Federal  commander  to 
his  Government  that  he  was  present,  in  person,  di- 
recting the  attack,  and  that  he  looked  to  it  as  the 
beginning  of  a  general  demonstration  upon  our 
lines.  The  series  of  victories  achieved  by  our 
army  immediately  subsequent  may  give  to  this 
day's  proceedings  still  more  consequence.  This 
brigade,  it  will  be  remembered,  occupied  that 
portion  of  our  front  lines  which  covered  the 
Charles  City  road,  its  passes  and  approaches ; 
while  that  of  Brigadier-General  Wright  held  a 
like  position  on  the  Williamsburg  road,  imme- 
diately on  my  left.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-fifth  of  June  it  was  discovered  that  the 
enemy  were  pressing  with  energy  upon  General 
Wright's  front.  Assistance  from  this  brigade  was 
immediately  tendered  ;  but  in  a  short  time  General 
Wright,  sustained  by  a  portion  of  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Ransom's  brigade,  succeeded  in  driving  him 
back  over  the  ground  he  had  so  boldly  presumed 
to  occupy,  and  the  firing  had  now  ceased.  With 
the  view,  however,  of  providing  against  a  re- 
newal of  the  attack  by  the  enemy  with  an  in- 
creased force,  and  any  attempt  which  might  be 
made  to  flank  General  Wright's  position  on  the 
right  of  his  line,  where  it  appeared  he  was  not 
sufficiently  protected,  a  large  portion  of  this  bri- 
gade, with  two  pieces  of  Grimes's  artillery,  were 
brought  up  and  placed  in  position,  the  former 
under  cover  of  woods,  and  the  latter  masked. 
Soon  after,  skirmishing,  with  some  severity,  was 
renewed  on  General  Wright's  front,  and  m  the 
afternoon  a  vigorous  attempt  was  made  to  turn 
his  flank  where  I  had  anticipated  such  effort 
would  be  made.  For  this,  however,  we  were 
prepared ;  and  a  few  well-directed  shots  from 
Grimes's  pieces  drove  the  enemy,  with  loss  and 
confusion,  from  his  position.  But,  in  a  few  min- 
utes, he  returned  to  the  conflict,  under  cover  of  a 
piece  of  artillery,  which  was  placed  in  a  position 
favorable  to  his  contemplated  advance.  At  this 
point  of  time,  now  late  in  the  evening,  Colonel 
Wills's  regiment,  of  Ransom's  brigade,  moved 
forward  in  line  of  battle,  supported  on  the  left  by- 
Colonel  Doles's  regiment  of  Wright's  brigade. 
The  firing  now  became  active  and  serious  in  its 
effects.  Colonel  Wills's  regiment,  having  moved 
close  upon  the  enemy  in  his  concealed  position, 
had  suffered  severely,  and  for  a  moment  gave 
way.  Their  ground,  however,  was  promptly  oc- 
cupied by  the  Twelfth  and  a  battalion  of  the  Sixth 
Virginia  regiments,  of  this  brigade.  Meantime, 
Colonel  Smith,  of  the  Forty-ninth,  whose  regi- 
ment, with  that  of  the  Forty-first  and  the  Sec- 
ond battalion  of  the  Sixth  Virginia,  had  been 
placed  in  a  skirt  of  woods  leading  out  on  the  en- 
emy's left  flank,  most  opportunely  moved  forward, 
and  attacked  him  upon  his  rear  and  flank.    Thus 
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pressed  simultaneously  upon  front  and  flank,  the 
enemy  fled  precipitately,  leaving  a  large  number 
of  his  dead  and  wounded  scattered  upon  the  field. 
Colonel  Smith  captured  nine  prisoners. 

The  timely  appearance  of  Colonel  Smith  with 
his  regiment,  and  his  deliberate  and  judicious 
direction  of  its  actions,  rendered  the  combined 
movement  of  our  forces  at  this  point  eminently 
successful.  His  written  report  to  me  is  herewith 
forwarded  as  an  interesting  paper  in  connection 
with  the  engagement.  In  this  action  the  Forty- 
ninth  had  two  officers  and  six  men  wounded,  the 
Sixth  Virginia  one  man  wounded,  and  the  Twelfth 
twenty-three  men  wounded. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

William  Mahone, 

Brigadier-General. 

BATTLE  OF  MALVERN  HILL. 

Headquarters  Second  Brigade,  Virginia  Vol-  J 
UNTEERS,  Huger's  Division,  July  15,  1862.      ) 

Colonel  S.  S.  Anderson,  Assistant  Adjutant-  Gen- 
eral, Huger's  Division : 

Colonel  :  In  conformity  to  usage,  and  in  com- 
pliance with  the  Major-General's  request,  I  beg 
to  report  the  conduct  and  casualties  of  this  bri- 
gade in  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill,  Tuesday,  July 
first,  1862  : 

As  directed  by  him,  the  brigade  was  reported 
to  Major-General  Magruder,  who  ordered  that  it 
should  take  position  immediately  in  rear  of  Brig- 
adier-General Wright's  brigade,  already  in  posi- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  a  combined  charge  upon 
the  line  of  the  enemy's  batteries,  which  he  had 
arranged  to  make  by  simultaneous  movement 
from  our  front  and  flanks.  The  brigade,  although 
prompt  in  moving  to  the  position  assigned  it,  and 
m  doing  which  it  was  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  en- 
emy's sharpshooters,  adroitly  posted  behind  wheat 
shocks  in  the  valley  on  our  right,  had  not  yet 
gotten  into  place  when  the  order  came  from  Gen- 
eral Magruder,  who,  I  presume,  supposed  all  was 
ready  with  us,  that  the  charge  assigned  to  our 
forces  (General  Wright's  brigade  and  my  own) 
should  be  made.  It  was  now  about  five  P.  M.  The 
order  was  responded  to  with  spirit  and  alacrity 
by  our  troops,  but  with  less  order  and  effect  than 
was  desirable,  and  would  otherwise  have  been  se- 
cured, owing  to  the  circumstances  which  I  have 
adverted  to.  Our  troops,  however,  went  forward 
with  an  earnest,  over  a  succession  of  steep  hills 
and  ravines,  until  coming  up  within  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  enemy's  left  batteries,  where 
they  encountered  his  advance  troops  in  large 
force,  strongly  positioned  behind  the  crest  of 
hills,  under  cover  of  his  guns.  At  this  time, 
there  were  no  other  troops  engaging  the  enemy 
in  our  view,  or  in  supporting  connection ;  and 
here,  for  about  two  hours,  the  fire  and  fury  of 
battle  raged  with  great  obstinacy  and  destruction, 
on  both  sides.  Our  men  finally  succeeded  in 
driving  the  enemy  from  the  heights  occupied  in 
our  front,  and  immediately  under  his  guns,  and 
upon  his  reserves  at  that  point,  and  occupying 
the  position  from  which  he  had  resisted  our  ad- 
vance with  such  obstinacy  and  deadly  effect.     It 


was  now  near  night,  when  it  was  discovered  that 
the  enemy  had  advanced  from  hu  right  across 
the  field,  and  had  enfiladed  our  position.  Our 
men  were  then  suffering  severely  from  his  fire  in 
this  direction,  when,  opportunely  for  our  protec- 
tion, and,  perhaps,  rescue  from  utter  destruction, 
our  troops  came  upon  him  from  the  right  of  the 
line,  disconcerting  this  plan  of  his,  and  driving 
him  back,  with  great  slaughter,  upon  his  line  of 
artillery  and  reserves.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
portion  of  our  command  which  had  driven  the  en- 
emy from  our  front  and  occupied  his  position, 
pressed  on  until  more  intimately  engaged,  many 
of  them  falling  side  by  side  with  his  men,  and 
near  his  batteries.  Utter  darkness  now  covered 
the  scene,  and  the  tragedy  closed,  leaving  Gen- 
eral Wright  and  myself,  with  the  remnants  of  our 
shattered  brigades,  in  possession  of  the  ground, 
which  they  had,  at  a  heavy  sacrifice  of  kindred 
blood,  but  with  spirit  and  gallantry,  won,  Gen- 
eral Wright  and  myself,  conjointly  as  equals,  and 
not  as  his  senior,  arranged  and  positioned  for  the 
night  all  the  various  troops  which  were  now  with- 
in the  reach  of  our  authority  —  first  establishing 
our  picket  line,  and  then  giving  such  attention  to 
the  wants  of  the  wounded  around  as  our  capacity 
and  resources  would  admit.  These  more  exigent 
dispositions  completed,  General  Wright  and  my- 
self made  a  reconnoissance  of  the  enemy's  opera- 
tions, when  it  was  readily  discovered  that  he  was 
rapidly,  though  in  evident  good  order,  abandon- 
ing his  lines,  which  information  was  promptly 
communicated  to  General  Magruder.  At  an 
early  hour  next  morning,  a  large  body  of  the  en- 
emy's cavalry  made  their  appearance  on  the  line 
which  he  had  occupied  with  his  artillery  at  first, 
and  for  a  while  indicating,  by  their  movements, 
the  purpose  of  a  descent  upon  our  ambulance 
corps  and  details  then  employed  on  the  field ;  the 
one  in  their  legitimate  duties,  and  the  other  in 
collecting  scattered  arms  and  accoutrements.  The 
small  body  of  troops  now  remaining  upon  the 
field,  and  under  my  command,  were  of  my  own 
brigade,  exclusive,  and  with  but  few  exceptions, 
of  the  Twelfth  Virginia,  the  exertions  and  gal- 
lantry of  whose  Colonel,  D.  A.  Weisiger,  in  con- 
ducting the  operations  of  his  regiment,  merit 
high  commendation.  With  these,  I  continued  to 
hold  the  ground  which  we  had  occupied  during 
the  night,  mainly  with  the  view  of  protecting  our 
details  from  any  onslaught  by  the  enemy's  cav- 
alry, employing  details  from  my  own  limited 
force  to  care  for  the  wounded,  and  to  gather  up 
the  scattered  arms  and  accoutrements  in  my  im- 
mediate vicinity:  This  work  completed,  and  the 
enemy's  cavalry  having  withdrawn,  and  other 
bodies  of  our  own  troops  having  come  upon  the 
field,  I  withdrew  my  small  band,  which  was  now 
much  in  need  of  rest  and  food.  It  would  be  un- 
just, perhaps,  to  particularize  any  acts  of  personal 
gallantry,  as  my  own  inability  to  overlook  the  con- 
duct of  allgnight  lead  to  injustice  to  some  equally 
distinguished  for  deeds  of  heroism.  The  banners, 
however,  of  the  regiments  of  this  brigade,  which 
were  engaged  in  the  fight,  the  Sixth,  Sixteenth, 
Twelfth,  and  Forty-first  Virginia  regiments,  bear 
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evidence  of  the  severity  of  the  fire  under  which 
they  were  pressed  upon  the  enemy's  lines.  Unfor- 
tunately, that  of  the  Sixteenth,  which  was  borne 
forward  with  conspicuous  gallantry  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Ham,  commanding,  and  returned  to  me 
completely  riddled,  and  its  staff  shattered  ^  to 
pieces,  was  taken  by  some  unworthy  hand  during 
the  night  we  remained  upon  the  field.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Parliam,  of  the  Forty-first,  the  only  field 
officer  with  the  regiment,  was  unfortunately  se- 
riously wounded  while  boldly  leading  his  regiment 
into  action,  and  on  this  account,  this  regiment 
participated  to  a  less  extent  in  the  fight,  though 
it  suffered  quite  as  much,  owing  to  its  exposed 
position  while  engaged.  The  brigade  carried  into 
this  battle  ninety-three  commissioned  officers  and 
eleven  hundred  and  thirty-three  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates,  and  lost,  in  killed,  four  of- 
ficers and  thirty-five  men,  and  wounded,  thirteen 
officers  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  men  ;  miss- 
ing, one  hundred  and  twenty  men. 

All  of  which,  Colonel,  is  respectfully  submitted. 
William  Mahone, 

Brigadier-General. 

REPORT   OF   GENERAL  ARMISTEAD. 

Headquarters  Foorth  Brigade,  Huger's  ) 
DlVISIOX,  July  14,  18G2.      J 

Colonel   S.   S.  Anderson,    Assistant   Adjutant- 

General,  Huger's  Division: 

Colonel  :  In  obedience  to  orders,  dated  head- 
quarters department  Northern  Virginia,  July  tenth, 
1862,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report : 

June  twenty-sixth,  1862,  the  Fourth  brigade, 
Huger's  division,  was  posted  about  five  miles 
from  Richmond,  between  the  Richmond  and  York 
River  Railroad  and  the  Williamsburg  road.  The 
brigade  occupied  rifle  pits  in  the  margin  of  the 
woods,  from  the  railroad  to  the  Williamsburg 
road,  in  front  of  an  open  field,  extending  along 
the  line,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  to  another 
belt  of  woods.  The  Ninth  and  Fifty-third  regi- 
ments, and  Fifth  battalion,  were  thrown  out  as 
pickets  in  the  woods,  in  front  of  the  field,  with 
the  Third  Georgia,  of  General  Wright's  brigade, 
as  a  reserve.  Engaged  the  enemy  at  ten  o'clock 
A.  M.  Enemy  in  force.  The  Fourteenth  and 
Thirty-eighth  sent  in  to  support  the  line,  which 
was  maintained.  Later,  the  Fourteenth  and 
Thirty-eighth  were  ordered  to  occupy  the  ad- 
vanced line  with  the  Ninth,  Fifty-third,  and  Fifth 
battalion  as  reserve  ;  Second  Georgia  in  rifle  pits. 
Loss  on  our  side,  one  killed,  (private,)  one  wound- 
ed, (Lieutenant,)  two  missing.  Loss  of  the  enemy 
unknown.  Prisoners  taken  and  sent  to  General 
Wright's  headquarters,  one  Captain,  one  Sergeant, 
and  nine  privates. 

June  twenty-sixth,  1862.  —  The  Third  Georgia, 
at  five  o'clock  P.  M.,  relieved  the  Fourteenth  and 
Thirty-eighth  .Virginia.  ^  The  Fifth  battalion, 
Ninth,  Fourteenth,  and  Fifty-third  ordered  back 
to  rifle  pits. 

June  twenty-seventh,  1862. — The  Fifty-third 
and  Ninth  relieved  the  Second  Georgia  at  four 
o'clock  p.  m.   Enemy  tried  to  force  the  line.  Four- 


teenth and  Thirty-eighth  ordered  to  support  it. 
Enemy  driven  back.  General  Huger  orders  tl  e 
woods  to  be  held.  Don't  want  to  attack.  Num- 
ber of  men  present  in  the  brigade  for  duty, 
eleven  hundred  and  thirty-eight ;  officers,  seventy, 
exclusive  of  the  Third  Georgia. 

June  twenty-eighth,  1862.  —  At  sunrise,  the 
Fourteenth  Virginia  was  ordered  to  relieve  the 
Fifty-third,  which  came  back  to  the  rifle  pits ; 
reported  loss,  seven  wounded.  The  Ninth  and 
Fourteenth  Virginia  in  advance,  Thirty-eighth  as 
reserve.  Four  o'clock  r.  If.  —  Fifty-seventh  Vir- 
ginia ordered  out  as  advance,  all  other  regiments 
ordered  back  to  rifle  pits. 

June  twenty-ninth,  1862. — The  Thirty-eighth 
Virginia  ordered  to  support  Fifty-seventh,  at  six 
o'clock  A.  M. 

During  the  last  five  days,  there  has  been  con- 
stant skirmishing  along  the  line.  Sections  of 
Captain  Turner's  and  Stribbling's  artillery  com- 
panies were  in  position ;  the  former  did  good  ser- 
vice, and  delivered  a  very  effective  fire.  The  en- 
emy did  not  come  within  range  of  the  guns  of 
the  latter,  who  was  ordered  not  to  fire  unless  the 
enemy  came  into  the  field,  or  appeared  on  the 
railroad.  Brigade  moved  to  the  Charles  City  road. 
Skirmish  engagement  between  General  Mahone's 
brigade  in  advance  and  the  enemy.  Captain 
Grimes  (artillery  company)  reported  to  me. 

June  thirtieth,  1862.  —  Moved  down  the  Charles 
City  road  ;  General  Mahone  in  advance.  Engaged 
the  enemy  with  artillery.  Loss  in  my  brigade, 
one  killed  and  one  wounded. 

July  first,  1862.  —  Being  on  the  Charles  City 
road,  between  the  creek  called  White  Oak  Swamp, 
and  P.  Williams's  farm,  I  was  ordered  by  Major- 
General  Huger,  commanding  division,  with  my 
brigade  and  General  Wright's,  to  pass  to  the 
right  of  the  Charles  City  road,  and  take  the  en- 
emy in  flank.  Proceeding  in  this  direction,  by  a 
blind  road,  for  about  two  miles,  it  brought  me 
into  the  Long  Bridge  road,  near  the  point  where 
General  Longstreet  had  engaged  the  enemy  the 
day  before.  I  reported  to  General  Lee,  command- 
ing, and  was  ordered  by  him  to  proceed  to  the 
Quaker  road,  in  the  direction  of  Willis's  church. 
Proceeding,  in  obedience  to  orders,  for  about  a 
mile  through  the  woods,  around  Mrs.  C.  Gath- 
right's  farm,  I  met  with  Captain  Satcatt,  the  com- 
manding General's  Aid,  who  informed  me  that  the 
enemy  were  near  this  place  about  twelve  o'clock 
M.  I  immediately  threw  out  the  necessary  pickets 
and  skirmishers  in  front,  and  took  a  position  with 
the  right  of  my  brigade  in  a  ravine  near  the  edge 
of  the  woods  skirting  Crew's  farm  on  that  side. 
By  a  reconnoissance,  made  first  by  Colonel  Ed- 
monds, and  soon  after  verified  by  General  Wright 
and  myself,  a  sketch  of  which,  made  by  Colonel 
Edmonds,  was  sent  by  me  to  the  commanding 
General,  I  found  that  the  enemy  were  in  large 
force  near  and  around  Crew's  house,  and  that 
the  hill  in  front  of  the  ravine  we  occupied  was  a 
good  position  for  artillery ;  it  was  asked  for,  and 
Captains  Pegram  and  Grimes's  batteries  were 
sent.  The  enemy's  pickets  were  handsomely 
driven  in  to  prepare  for  our  artillery.    They  were 
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under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Evans, 
Fourteenth  Virginia,  the  senior  officer. 

The  enemy,  in  the  mean  time,  had  opened  fire, 
about  one  o'clock  P.  M.  The  fire  was  a  terrible 
one,  and  the  men  stood  it  well.  The  enemy  must 
have  had  thirty  or  forty  pieces  opposed  to  ours, 
of  superior  calibre.  No  men  could  have  behaved 
better  than  Captains  Pegram  and  Grimes;  they 
worked  their  guns  after  their  men  were  cut  down, 
and  only  retired  when  they  were  entirely  disabled. 
I  sent  for  more  artillery  repeatedly.  One  officer 
reported  to  me,  whose  name  I  have,  unfortunately, 
forgotten.  But  what  I  wanted  never  arrived ;  that 
is,  more  guns,  and  heavier  ones.  About  three 
o'clock  P.  M.,  General  Longstreet  came  where  I 
was,  to  whom  I  made  known  my  wants,  and  he 
promised  to  let  me  have  what  I  required.  If 
sent,  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  them.  Shortly  after 
this,  the  enemy  approached  with  a  heavy  body  of 
skirmishers.  I  ordered  the  Thirty-eighth,  Four- 
teenth, and  Fifty-third  Virginia  regiments,  of  my 
brigade,  to  drive  them  back,  which  they  did,  in 
handsome  style.  In  their  ardor,  they  went  too 
far,  but  fortunately  gained  some  protection  by  a 
wave  of  the  ground  between  my  position  and  that 
of  the  enemy.  I  was  thinking  of  the  best  way 
to  withdraw  them,  and  of  the  practicability  of 
charging  the  enemy's  battery ;  but  another  view 
of  the  ground,  and  the  distance,  (three  fourths  of 
a  mile,)  determined  me  in  the  opinion  that  it  was 
folly  to  attempt  it,  unless  there  could  be  a  simul- 
taneous charge  made  upon  the  right  and  left. 
About  this  time,  somewhere  between  four  and 
five  P.  M.,  General  Magruder  came  to  where  I  was, 
assumed  command,  and  gave  orders  for  a  charge 
—  my  three  regiments  being  still  in  advance  of 
Generals  Mahone  and  Wright's  brigade,  which 
came  up  immediately  on  my  right.  Following 
my  three  regiments  came  General  Cobb's  brigade, 
and  soon  after,  the  Ninth  and  Fifty-third  Vir- 
ginia, of  my  brigade,  and  these  by  the  Fifty-sev- 
enth Virginia,  same  brigade.  The  enemy's  fire 
ceased  soon  after  dark.  My  brigade  remained  on 
the  field  until  the  next  morning,  and  retired,  by 
permission,  to  drier  ground. 

For  the  time  I  was  in  command,  I  have  to 
thank  General  Wright  for  his  hearty  cooperation 
and  assistance.  He  exposes  himself  unnecessa- 
rily. The  country  cannot  afford  to  lose  him.  To 
Colonel  Edmonds  and  Major  Cabell,  of  the  Thir- 
ty-eight Virginia,  and  to  Colonel  Hodges  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Evans,  of  the  Fourteenth 
Virginia,  my  thanks  are  due.  Others  may  equally 
merit  them  ;  I'  do  not  doubt  it ;  but  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  any  one  man  to  see  everything  on  a  battle- 
field. I  am  extremely  pleased  with  the  conduct 
of  my  brigade  on  the  first  instant,  although  there 
were  some  few  who  did  not  behave  well. 
f  My  staff  officers,  Captain  J.  W.  Fegram,  As- 
sistant Adjutant-General ;  Lieutenant  J.  D.  Dar- 
den,  Aid-de-camp  ;  Lieutenant  W.  L.  Randolph, 
Ordnance  Officer,  and  my  volunteer  Aids,  Lieu- 
tenant John  Dunlop  and  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Joyner, 
Chaplain  of  the  Fifty-seventh  Virginia,  did  all 
that  men  could  do,  and  did  it  well.  Lieutenant 
Dunlop  was  especially  much  exposed  in  carrying 


orders.  Lieutenant  R.  T.  Daniel,  Jr.,  Adjutant 
of  the  Fifth  regiment,  reported  to  me  on  the 
twenty-seventh  ultimo,  as  volunteer  Aid.  He 
rendered  valuable  service  in  a  bold  reconnois- 
sance,  and  for  his  subsequent  gallant  conduct  I 
have  to  refer  you  to  the  report  of  Major  Cabell, 
Thirty-eighth  Virginia.  And  for  the  meritori- 
ous conduct  of  many  others,  I  respectfully  refer 
to  the  respective  reports  of  the  subordinate  com- 
manders. I  would  also  mention  the  good  con- 
duct of  one  of  my  clerks,  private  A.  T.  Darden, 
of  Upshur's  Randolph  dragoons.  He  was  with 
me  all  the  time. 

My  brigade  remained  in  camp  until  the  third 
instant,  about  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  a.  m.  I  was 
then  ordered  to  report  to  General  Longstreet, 
near  Temperance  Hall,  about  three  miles  from 
Shirley's,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Appo- 
mattox. On  the  road,  I  received  an  order  from 
General  Longstreet,  to  report  to  General  A.  P. 
Hill,  which  I  did  that  evening,  the  third,  and  re- 
mained subject  to  his  orders  until  the  eleventh 
instant,  when  I  rejoined  my  division,  at  this 
place. 

I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  the  reports  of  sub- 
ordinate commanders,  of  the  parts  taken  by  them 
in  the  engagements  of  July  first,  and  copies  of 
reports  of  skirmishes  on  the  twenty-fifth  and 
twenty-seventh  ultimo,  (originals  previously  for- 
warded,) with  list  of  casualties. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

L.  A.  Armistead, 
Brigadier-General. 


m'\ 


GENERAL  WRIGHT'S  REPORTS. 

Headquarters  Third  Brigade,  Huger's  Division, 
Camp  in  Advance  on  Williamsburg  Road 

July  8,  1802 

Lieutenant-Colonel  S.  S.  Anderson,  A.  A.  Gen- 
eral, Huger's  Division : 

Colonel  :  I  beg  leave  herewith  to  enclose  to 
you  a  report  of  the  action  of  my  brigade  in  the 
battle  of  "  King's  School-House,"  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  ultimo,  which  was  the  beginning  of  the 
great  battles  of  Richmond : 

About  daylight,  on  the  morning  of  Wednes- 
day, the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  the  enemy  advanced 
a  considerable  force  upon  our  pickets,  on  the 
right  of  the  Williamsburg  road,  and,  after  a  sharp 
fire,  succeeded  in  driving  them  back  to  the  skirt 
of  woods  immediately  in  front  of,  and  about  half 
a  mile  distant  from,  our  lines.  The  Fourth  Geor- 
gia regiment,  Colonel  George  Doles,  was  on 
picket  duty  on  the  right  of  the  road,  and  his 
regiment,  numbering  less  than  four  hundred 
men,  occupied  a  line  of  twelve  hundred  yards. 
He  had  instructions  to  give  me  immediate  infor- 
mation in  case  the  enemy  made  any  demonstra- 
tion against  him,  and,  failing  to  receive  any 
communication  from  Colonel  Dolffs,  I  was  not 
apprised  of  the  success  of  the  enemy  in  driving 
back  our  pickets  until  I  saw  them  coming  out  of 
the  woods.  In  justice  to  Colonel  Doles,  it  is 
proper  to  state  that,  as  soon  as  he  discovered  the 
intention  of  the  enemy,  he  despatched  a  mounted 
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courier  to  give  me  the  proper  notice.  The  cou- 
rier took  to  his  heels,  failed  to  bring  me  the  re- 
port, and  has  not  been  heard  of  since.  As  soon 
as  I  was  apprised  of  the  condition  of  affairs,  I 
ordered  out  the  First  Louisiana  and  First  Georgia 
regiments,  and,  with  them,  immediately  proceeded 
to  the  scene  of  action.  The  First  Louisiana  regi- 
ment, Lieutenant-Colonel  Shivers  commanding, 
was  ordered  to  advance  upon  the  right  of  the 
Williamsburg  road,  its  left  resting  upon  the 
road,  and  the  Twenty-second  Georgia  regiment, 
Colonel  R.  K.  Jones,  was  ordered  into  position 
on  the  right  of  the  First  Louisiana.  These  dis- 
positions being  made,  the  order  was  given  to 
charge  upon  the  enemy,  then  about  emerging 
from  the  woods,  and  drive  him  back  to  their  in- 
trenched works.  The  order  was  obeyed  with 
alacrity,  the  troops  springing  forward  with  loud 
cheers,  and  advancing  through  a  terrific  fire  of 
musketry,  routed  the  enemy,  and  drove  him  be- 
fore them  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
Here  their  farther  advance  lay  over  an  open  field, 
behind  which,  under  cover  of  heavy  forest  tim- 
ber and  dense  underbrush,  the  retreating  foe  had 
taken  shelter.  With  a  gallantry  and  impetuosity 
which  have  rarely  been  equalled,  and  certainly 
never  excelled,  since  the  war  began,  these  brave 
and  daring  Louisianians  and  Georgians  charged 
through  this  open  field  and  actually  drove  from 
their  cover  the  whole  brigade,  supposed  to  be 
Sickles's.  Our  loss  in  the  charge  was  heavy, 
including  Lieutenant-Colonel  Shivers,  who  was 
wounded  in  the  arm.  The  enemy  being  reen- 
forced  by  the  addition  of  Barry's  brigade,  our 
force  was  compelled  to  retire  for  a  short  distance, 
which  was  accomplished  in  good  order.  During 
this  time  a  strong  force  of  the  enemy,  afterward 
ascertained  to  be  Meagher's  brigade,  was  pressed 
forward  on  the  left  and  near  the  Williamsburg 
road,  and,  moving  rapidly  up,  soon  drove  our 
pickets  from  our  lines.  At  this  important  junc- 
ture, Colonel  Rutledge's  North  Carolina  regiment 
came  up  to  our  assistance,  having  been  ordered 
up  by  Brigadier-General  Ransom  in  compliance 
with  my  request  for  support.  Colonel  Rutledge 
was  ordered  to  move  down  on  the  left  of  the 
road,  supported  by  the  Third  Georgia  regi- 
ment, Major  J.  R.  Sturges  commanding,  en- 
gage the  enemy,  and,  if  possible,  drive  him  out 
of  the  woods.  This  movement  was  executed  in 
handsome  style,  and  with  complete  success. 
The  enemy  having  now  been  driven  on  both 
sides  of  the  road  to  the  position  which  they  occu- 
pied when  the  fight  commenced,  except  for  a  few 
rods  in  our  centre  and  our  extreme  right,  where 
their  immense  force  had  succeeded  in  maintaining 
the  advantage  won  from  us  in  the  morning,  a 
strong  effort  was  made  to  dislodge  us  on  the  im- 
mediate right  and  left  of  the  road,  and  a  battery 
of  heavy  guns,  strongly  supported  by  infantry, 
was  moved  down  the  road  to  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  our  lines.  This  movement  was  unob- 
served, owing  to  the  dense  woods  on  both  sides  of 
the  road  ;  the  road  itself,  at  this  point,  turning 
suddenly  to  the  right,  secured  them  an  unob- 
served advance,  and  the  movement  was  not  de- 1 


tected  until  they  opened  upon  our  thinned  ranks 
a  murderous  fire  of  shell,  grape,  and  canister. 
On  the  immediate  right  of  the  road,  the  First 
Louisiana  and  Twenty-second  Georgia  were  still 
posted,  supported  by  Colonels  Clark  and  Ram- 
seur's  regiments  of  North  Carolina  troops,  or- 
dered up  by  General  Ransom,  and  bravely  main- 
tained their  position.  On  the  left  of  the  road 
the  enemy  made  a  vigorous  attack,  and,  under 
cover  of  their  battery,  a  heavy  force  of  infantry 
was  advanced  upon  Colonel  Rutledge's  command, 
who  received  their  fire  with  great  coolness,  and 
obstinately  disputed  their  farther  approach.  As 
soon  as  the  enemy's  battery  opened  upon  us,  I 
ordered  Captain  Frank  Huger,  with  a  section  of 
his  battery,  to  advance  upon  the  left  of  the  road, 
and,  under  cover  of  a  point  of  woods,  to  bring 
his  guns  into  action  at  a  point  about  eight  hun- 
dred yards  distant  from  the  enemy's  battery. 
This  movement  was  executed  with  great  celerity, 
and  suddenly  unmasking  his  guns  from  behind 
the  point  of  woods,  Captain  Huger  opened  a  well- 
directed  fire  upon  the  enemy's  battery,  which  in 
a  very  few  minutes  disabled  their  guns  and  drove 
them  from  the  field.  Captain  Huger  advanced 
his  battery,  upon  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  to 
within  a  few  rods  of  the  position  recently  occu- 
pied by  the  enemy's  guns,  and  poured  a  heavy 
fire  upon  their  infantry,  then  concealed  in  the 
thick  woods  on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  Col- 
onel Rutledge,  with  his  own  and  Major  Sturges's 
Third  Georgia  regiment,  had  not  only  maintained 
his  position  on  the  left  of  the  road,  but  had,  with 
these  two  small  regiments,  actually  advanced 
upon  and  driven  the  enemy,  at  least  three  thou- 
sand strong,  back  to  the  line  of  their  abatis,  in 
the  rear  of  Schurm's  burnt  house. 

On  our  extreme  right  the  enemy  still  maintained 
their  position  in  the  heavy  woods  about  four 
hundred  yards  in  advance  of  King's  School- House, 
and  not  more  than  one  thousand  yards  in  advance 
of  our  line  of  rifle  pits.  Colonel  Doles's  Fourth 
Georgia  regiment,  supported  by  Colonel  Hill's 
North  Carolina  regiment,  was  ordered  to  advance, 
engage  the  enemy,  and,  if  possible,  dislodge  him 
from  his  advanced  position  in  the  woods,  and 
drive  him  back  beyond  the  lines  occupied  by  our 
pickets  in  the  morning.  This  order  was  promptly 
obeyed  by  Colonel  Doles,  who,  with  his  small 
command,  now  worn  out  and  completely  exhausted 
by  fatigue  and  want  of  rest  the  night  before,  and 
the  constant  fight  during  the  whole  day,  rushed 
forward  and  soon  found  themselves  confronted  by 
Sickles's  brigade,  strongly  posted  in  a  thick  growth 
of  pines.  The  fire  here  for  twenty  minutes  was 
furious  and  terrific  beyond  anything  I  had  ever 
witnessed  ;  but  the  gallant  Fourth  pressed  on  amid 
a  deadly  fire,  and  soon  the  foe  began  to  fall  back. 
Seizing  the  opportune  moment,  a  charge  was 
ordered,  and  our  men  rushed  forward,  and,  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  drove  the  enemy  in  great 
disorder  and  confusion  through  the  woods  to 
King's  School-House,  where  they  were  temporarily 
rallied  for  a  few  mitt*  ..v  \ ;  but  another  deadly  volley 
from  the  Fourth  Georgia,  followed  by  a  dashing 
charge,  and  the  enemy  fled  from  their  position, 
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leaving  us  masters  of  the  field,  and  in  possession  of 
a  great  number  of  prisoners,  besides  most  of  their 
killed  and  a  few  of  their  wounded. 

While  this  last  movement  was  progressing,  I 
had  ordered  the  First  Louisiana  regiment,  now 
commanded  by  Captain  Nolan,  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Shivers  having  been  disabled  by  a  wound  in 
the  right  arm,  received  in  the  morning  while 
charging  across  the  field  before  alluded  to,  and 
the  Twenty-second  Georgia,  supported  by  Colo- 
nels Clark  and  Ransom's  North  Carolina  troops, 
to  advance  and  regain  the  centre  of  our  picket 
line,  from  which  we  had  been  forced  to  retire  by 
an  overwhelming  force  concentrated  against  us 
there  about  the  middle  of  the  day.  These  regiments, 
now  sadly  thinned  by  their  severe  losses  of  the 
morning,  again  moved  up  in  good  order,  and  after 
a  feeble  resistance  by  the  enemy,  again  took  pos- 
session of  our  old  picket  lines.  The  day  had  now 
closed,  and  the  fight  ceased,  leaving  us  masters  of 
the  battle-field,  and  in  the  identical  position  our 
pickets  occupied  when  the  enemy  made  the  first 
attack  in  the  morning. 

Our  troops,  during  the  whole  day's  fight,  acted 
with  great  coolness  and  courage,  and  in  the 
morning,  when  we  were  compelled,  more  than  once, 
to  fall  back,  the  movement  was  always  conducted 
in  good  order  and  without  the  slightest  confusion. 

The  operations  of  the  enemy  were  conducted  by 
General  McClellan  in  person,  and  the  troops  en- 
gaged embraced  all  of  Kearney's  division  and  a 
part  of  Hooker's,  numbering  in  all  not  less  than 
eight  or  ten  thousand.  To  oppose  this  heavy  force 
I  had  my  own  brigade  (numbering  about  two 
thousand  men)  and  two  regiments,  Colonels  Rut- 
ledge's  and  Hill's,  of  General  Ransom's  brigade, 
about  one  thousand  men,  making  my  whole  force 
engaged  not  more  than  three  thousand  men. 

The  object  of  the  enemy  was  to  drive  us  back 
from  our  picket  line,  occupy  it  himself,  and  thereby 
enable  him  to  advance  his  works  several  hundred 
yards  nearer  our  lines.  In  this  he  completely 
failed  ;  and  although  General  McClellan  at  night 
telegraphed,  over  his  own  signature,  to  the  war 
office  in  Washington,  that  he  had  accomplished 
his  object,  had  driven  me  back  for  more  than  a 
mile,  had  silenced  my  batteries  and  occupied  our 
camps,  there  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in  the  whole 
statement.  When  the  fight  ceased  at  dark  I  oc- 
cupied the  very  line  my  pickets  had  been  driven 
from  in  the  morning,  and  which  I  continued  to 
hold  until  the  total  rout  of  the  Federal  army  on 
the  twenty-ninth  ultimo. 

In  this  severe  and  long-contested  battle,  all 
our  troops  behaved  well,  without  exception.  But 
without  disparaging  the  merit  of  others,  I  beg 
leave  to  bring  to  your  notice  the  gallant  conduct 
of  the  First  Louisiana  regiment,  in  their  charge 
across  the  field  early  in  the  morning,  and  the 
very  creditable  manner  in  which  Colonel  Rutledge 
met  and  repulsed  a  whole  brigade  with  his  own 
and  Sturges's  Third  Georgia  regiment.  The  con- 
duct of  Colonel  Doles,  Fourth  Georgia  regiment, 
challenges  our  warmest  admiration  and  thanks 
for  the  gallant  manner  in  which  it  rallied  late  in 
the  evening,  and  drove  from  their  stronghold  the 


famous  "  Excelsior  brigade."  I  beg  leave  to  sug- 
gest that,  in  justice  to  these  two  regiments,  the 
First  Louisiana  and  the  Fourth  Georgia,  an  order 
be  issued  authorizing  them  to  incribe  upon  their 
banners,  "  King's  School-House."  I  was  greatly 
assisted  throughout  the  entire  day's  fight  by  my 
Assistant  Adjutant-General,  Captain  J.  B.  Girardy, 
whose  coolness,  courage,  and  daring  intrepidity, 
throughout  the  hottest  of  the  fight,  entitle  him 
to  receive  the  highest  commendations  of  the  de- 
partment. I  regret  to  add  that  my  volunteer  Aid, 
Captain  Charles  L.  Whitehead,  was  taken  pris- 
oner late  in  the  evening,  while  taking  an  order 
from  me  to  Colonel  Doles,  of  the  Fourth  Georgia 
regiment.  The  conduct  of  this  young  officer  after 
he  came  upon  the  field  in  the  afternoon  was,  in 
an  eminent  degree,  brave,  chivalric,  and  daring. 

Our  total  loss  in  the  whole  day's  fight  amounted 
to  thirty-nine  killed,  two  hundred  and  twenty 
wounded,  and  eleven  missing.  This  does  not 
include  the  loss  in  Rutledge's  and  Hill's  regi- 
ments, which  was  slight  —  no  report  being  made 
to  me  by  them.  The  enemy's  loss  was  very  se- 
vere, amounting  to  at  least  twelve  hundred  men. 

On  the  morning  after  the  fight,  a  flag  of  truce 
was  sent  by  one  Colonel  Brown,  of  the  Twentieth 
Indiana  regiment,  asking  permission  to  relieve 
his  wounded  and  bury  his  dead.  I  had  already 
ordered  a  detail  to  do  this,  and,  as  I  did  not 
recognize  him  as  the  proper  party  to  send  a  flag, 
the  whole  matter  was  referred  to  Major-General 
Huger  for  proper  action. 

I  herewith  send  you  a  detailed  list  of  the  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  of  each  regiment  of  this 
brigade. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  R.  Wright, 

Brigadier-General,  commanding  Brigade. 

On  the  above  was  the  following  indorsement : 

General  Wright's  brigade  was  in  the  centre 
near  the  Williamsburg  road,  General  Mahone's 
brigade  on  his  right,  and  General  Armistead  on 
his  left,  General  Ransom's  brigade  being  in  sup- 
port. All  were  more  or  less  engaged  in  this  action, 
as  shown  by  their  reports.  All  rendered  valuable 
assistance  in  securing  the  result.  The  attack  of 
the  Fourth  Georgia  and  Forty-eighth  North 
Carolina  on  the  right,  in  the  evening,  was  greatly 
assisted,  and  the  enemy  driven  back,  by  the  posi- 
tion and  action  of  the  Forty-ninth  Virginia  regi- 
ment, General  Mahone's  brigade. 

A.  R.  Wright, 

Brigadier  General. 
July  19, 18G2. 


OPERATIONS  FROM  JUNE  26  TO  JULY  2. 

JER'S  DlVISIO 
July  12,  1862. 


Headquarters  Third  Brigade,  Huger's  Division,  ( 


Lieutenant-Colonel  S.  S.  Anderson,  Assistant 
Adjutant-  General,  Huger's  Division : 
Colonel  :  I  herewith  enclose  a  report  of  the 
operations  of  my  brigade  from  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-sixth  of  June  to  the  morning  of  the  second 
of  July,  inclusive,  in  obedience  to  circular  from 
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headquarters  Department  Northern  Virginia,  July 
tenth,  1863. 

After  the  fight  had  ceased  on  Wednesday  night, 
June  twenty-fifth,  Colonel  Vance's  North  Carolina 
regiment,  of  Ransom's  brigade,  was  placed  on 
picket  duty  on  the  right  of  the  Williamsburg 
road,  and  my  own  brigade  retired  to  the  rifle 
pits  for  rest  and  refreshment,  General  Armistead 
having  picketed  the  left  of  the  road. 

On  Thursday  morning,  twenty-sixth  of  June,  I 
ascertained  that  Colonel  Vance's  regiment  had, 
during  the  night,  fallen  back  from  our  advanced 
picket  line,  and  that  the  enemy  had  again  occu- 
pied it.  I  ordered  Colonel  Jones's  Twenty-second 
Georgia  regiment  (of  my  brigade)  to  advance  to  the 
support  of  Colonel  Vance,  and  retake  our  original 
picket  line.  This  was  accomplished  without  seri- 
ous loss  on  our  side.  Upon  regaining  our  line, 
we  discovered  that  the  enemy  had  already  begun 
a  line  of  rifle  pits  through  the  woods,  and  had 
considerably  advanced  their  works,  when  we 
forced  them  to  retire,  leaving  a  large  number  of 
axes,  spades,  shovels,  and  picks,  and  quite  a  num- 
ber of  small  arms,  all  of  which  fell  into  our  pos- 
session.    We  also  captured  a  few  prisoners. 

During  the  night  following,  and  the  succeeding 
two  days,  Friday  and  Saturday,  the  twenty-seventh 
and  twenty-eighth,  a  continuous  attack  was  kept 
up  by  the  enemy  on  our  pickets,  which,  from  its 
continuation  and  violence,  greatly  fatigued  and 
worried  my  already  small  command.  Our  actual 
loss  during  this  time  was  very  light.  On  Satur- 
day night,  the  twentv-eighth,  Colonel  George 
Doles,  Fourth  Georgia  regiment,  was  ordered 
on  picket  duty  on  the  right  of  the  Williams- 
burg road,  (General  Armistead  still  picketing  on 
the  left,)  with  instructions  to  keep  a  close  watch 
upon  the  enemy  ;  to  throw  scouts  and  flankers 
out  in  advance  of  his  picket  line ;  push  them  up 
to  the  enemy's  works,  and  give  me  immediate 
notice  of  any  movement  on  the  part|of  the  enemy, 
who,  it  was  thought,  would  either  attack  us  or 
fall  back  from  their  intrenchments  early  on  the 
succeeding  morning,  (Sunday.) 

I  received  no  report  from  Colonel  Doles  until 
about  sunrise  on  Sunday  morning,  when  he  sent 
me  word  nothing  unusual  had  occurred  during 
the  night,  and  that  he  was  still  occupying  our  old 
picket  fines.  I  immediately  sent  Captain  Girardy, 
my  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  to  order  Colonel 
Doles  to  advance  his  scouts  quickly  up  to  the  abatis 
in  front  of  the  enemy's  redoubts,  and  observe  their 
action  and  their  movements.  I  was  still  confi- 
dent, from  the  results  of  the  fight  the  two  days 
previous,  that  the  enemy  would  be  forced  to  make 
some  important  movement  this  morning,  and  I 
directed  Captain  Girardy  to  accompany  Colonel 
Doles's  advance,  and  ascertain  what  the  enemy 
were  about.  At  about  eight  o'clock  A.  M.,  Cap- 
tain Girardy  returned  with  information  that  the 
enemy  had  retired  from  their  intrenchments,  and 
that  their  main  body  had  got  entirely  off,  leaving 
only  their  rear  guard  and  a  few  stragglers.  I  im- 
mediately put  my  brigade  in  motion,  and  pushed 
forward  into  the  enemy's  deserted  works,  intend- 
ing to  fall  upon  his  rear  and  give  him  battle. 


After  reaching  the  enemy's  works,  I  found  Major- 
General  B.  Huger  on  the  field,  and  reported  to 
him  for  instructions  and  orders.  I  was  directed 
to  return  to  our  camp  (about  one  and  a  half  miles,) 
let  the  men  get  breakfast,  and  then  move  across 
to  the  Charles  City  road  ;  go  down  that  road, 
cautiously  feeling  for  the  flying  foe.  Soon  after  get- 
ting in  line,  preparatory  to  moving  across  to  the 
Charles  City  road,  I  received  orders  from  General 
Huger  to  proceed  immediately  down  to  the  Wil- 
liamsburg road  to  the  enemy's,  intrenched  camp, 
again,  as  they  were  reported  to  be  still  in  the 
rear  of  their  advanced  works  in  considerable  force. 
This  order  I  instantly  obeyed,  and  again  re- 
ported to  General  Huger,  in  the  enemy's  in- 
trenched camp.  After  a  very  inconsiderable  delay 
here,  I  was  again  ordered  to  move  back  with  my 
command,  and  crossing  over  the  Charles  City 
road,  to  proceed  down  the  road  until  I  should 
fall  upon  the  enemy.  I  commenced  this  move- 
ment, and  had  proceeded  about  two  miles,  when 
I  received  another  order  from  General  Huger  to 
return  quickly  to  the  intrenched  camp  of  the  en- 
emy, as  General  Magruder  had  informed  him  that 
the  enemy,  in  great  force,  was  about  to  advance 
upon  him,  (General  Magruder.)  I  immediately 
retraced  my  steps,  and.  taking  a  by-path,  soon 
the  head  of  my  column  marched  into  the  deserted 
intrenchments.  Here  I  received  orders  to  wait 
for  further  instructions.  About  two  o'clock  P.  M., 
I  received  orders  to  again  take  up  my  march 
to  the  Charles  City  road,  which  I  instantly  obeyed, 
and  puting  my  command  in  motion,  moved  across 
White  Oak  Swamp,  and  fell  into  the  Charles  City 
road  two  miles  above  White's  Tavern,  and  thence 
proceeded  down  that  road  to  a  point  just  below 
the  tavern,  when,  coming  upon  the  rear  of  Gen- 
eral Ransom's  brigade,  (Huger's  division,)  at  a 
halt,  I  also  halted,  and  sent  to  General  Huger 
for  instructions.  It  was  now  quite  dark,  and  I 
was  instructed  to  throw  out  skirmishers  and 
pickets  to  the  left  of  the  Charles  City  road,  until 
I  reached  what  was  called  the  New  road,  and 
then  down  that  road  as  far  as  might  be  necessary. 
That  night,  twenty-ninth  June,  I  received  orders 
to  move  my  brigade  at  daylight  next  morning 
across  to  the  New  road,  about  one  and  a  half  miles 
to  the  north  of  the  Charles  City  road,  and  running 
parallel  to  it,  and  follow  down  that  road  toward 
White  Oak  Bridge,  feeling  cautiously  for  the 
enemy  there,  supposed  to  be  on  some  of  the 
numerous  islands  or  farms  in  White  Oak  Swamp. 
Colonel  Ross's  battery,  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cutt's  artillery,  had  been,  the  day  before,  attached 
to  my  brigade,  and  leaving  this  on  the  Charles 
City  road,  with  instructions  to  follow  as  soon  as 
I  should  need  them,  at  early  dawn  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  thirtieth  of  June,  I  moved  my  brigade 
across  the  woods  and  fields,  until  I  fell  into  the 
New  road,  near  Hobson's  house.  Here  I  learned 
that  the  enemy,  in  considerable  force,  under  Gen- 
eral Kearney,  late  the  evening  before,  had  passed 
down  the  road  toward  the  north  fork  of  White 
Oak  Swamp. 

I  passed  on,  and  at  eight  o'clock  my  line  of 
skirmishers  had  reached  the  crossing  on  tht  north 
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fork  of  White  Oak  Swamp,  where  we  encountered 
the  enemy's  pickets,  posted  a  short  distance  in 
advance  of  the  crossing.  The  passage  over  the 
swamp  here  was  over  a  log  bridge,  the  approach 
to  which  was  thoroughly  destroyed  by  felling  of 
trees,  the  bridge  itself  being  torn  up  and  thrown 
in  masses  across  the  road.  I  ordered  my  line  of 
skirmishers  to  advance,  and  drive  in  the  enemy's 
pickets,  while  Lieutenant  Luckie,  of  the  Third 
Georgia  regiment,  was  ordered  to  move  up  the 
swamp,  and  find  a  pathway,  which,  my  guide  in- 
formed me,  was  half  a  mile  distant,  cross  over,  if 
possible,  and  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  position, 
and  give  me  a  speedy  report  of  his  observation. 
I  also  ordered  Colonel  Doles,  whose  regiment  (the 
Fourth  Georgia)  was  in  advance,  to  send  down  a 
strong  party  below  the  road,  and  attempt-a  cross- 
ing, which  I  learned  from  the  guide  was  practica- 
ble, about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  below  the 
bridge.  In  the  mean  time,  I  had  advanced  my 
line  of  skirmishers  up  to  the  margin  of  the 
swamp,  (here  about  half  a  mile  wide,)  driving  the 
enemy's  pickets  before  us.  In  this  advance  we 
captured  two  of  the  enemy's  pickets,  who  in- 
formed me  that  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  had 
left  their  camp  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  swamp, 
near  the  fork,  and  were  in  rapid  retreat  toward 
White  Oak  Bridge,  (across  the  main  swamp,) 
then  about  six  miles  distant.  Lieutenant  Luckie 
having  returned,  and  the  result  of  his  reconnois- 
sance  confirming  the  prisoners'  statements,  I 
ordered  the  column  forward,  and  driving  the 
pickets  and  rear  guard  of  the  enemy  before  us,  we 
rushed  across  the  broken  bridge,  and  ascending  a 
hill  on  the  opposite  side,  found  ourselves  in  the 
deserted  camp  of  the  enemy.  Here  we  captured 
several  prisoners  and  a  large  quantity  of  small 
arms,  tents,  and  camp  equipage,  commissary  and 
quartermaster's  stores,  which,  in  their  haste,  the 
enemy  had  failed  to  destroy.  We  also  captured 
a  large  number  of  intrenching  tools,  and  a  very 
considerable  quantity  of  medical  stores.  Leaving 
a  small  guard  here  to  take  charge  of  the  prisoners, 
and  to  protect  the  public  property  in  the  camp,  I 
passed  on;  and  for  three  hours  my  march  lay 
through  a  succession  of  the  enemy's  camps,  in  all 
of  which  immense  quantities  of  small  arms  were 
found,  with  considerable  amounts  of  commissary 
and  quartermaster's  stores.  All  along,  the  route 
of  the  flying  foe  was  strewed  with  guns,  knap- 
sacks, cartridge-boxes,  clothing,  and  ammunition. 
Moving  forward  rapidly,  I  captured  quite  a  large 
number  of  prisoners ;  but  owing  to  some  misun- 
derstanding of  orders,  they  were  moved  off  to 
Richmond  in  the  evening,  without  proper  lists 
having  been  retained,  under  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant Lumpkin,  of  company  M,  same  regiment. 
I  am,  consequently,  unable  to  give  you  the  exact 
number.  At  half  past  two  o'clock  P.  M.,  I  reached 
White  Oak  Bridge,  where  I  met  General  Jack- 
son, who,  with  his  command,  had  just  arrived.  I 
reported  to  him  for  orders,  and  he  directed  me  to 
move  along  up  the  swamp,  and,  if  possible,  effect 
a  crossing  —  the  enemy  being  in  large  force,  and 
obstinately  disputing  the  passage  over  White 
Oak  Bridge.    In  obedience  to  these  instructions, 


I  retraced  my  steps  for  about  one  mile,  when, 
through  the  assistance  of  my  guide,  I  discovered 
a  crossing  over  the  swamp,  which  had  evidently 
been  used  by  a  portion  of  the  enemy's  forces.  I 
threw  forward  Captain  Green's  company,  (C,)  of 
the  Third  Georgia  regiment,  and  Captain  Armis- 
tead's  company,  (C,)  of  the  First  Louisiana  regi- 
ment, as  skirmishers,  on  the  right  and  left  of  the 
woods  respectively,  and  moved  my  column  on. 
Accompanying  my  line  of  skirmishers,  I  soon  dis- 
covered the  enemy  had  destroyed  the  bridge,  and 
had  completely  blockaded  the  road  through  the 
swamp  by  felling  trees  in  and  across  it.  Pushing 
the  skirmishers  through  the  creek  and  over  the 
network  of  fallen  timber,  I  soon  discovered  the 
pickets  of  the  enemy,  posted  in  the  margin  of  the 
swamp,  and  protected  by  a  rail  fence  and  ditch  in 
front.  My  line  of  skirmishers  steadily  advanced, 
and,  driving  the  enemy's  pickets  from  their  posi- 
tion, took  possession  of  it.  From  this  point  I  was 
enabled  to  make  a  good  reconnoissance  of  the 
enemy's  position  and  force.  I  ascertained  that 
the  road  debouched  from  the  swamp  into  an 
open  field  meadow,  commanded  by  a  line  of 
hills,  all  in  cultivation,  and  free  from  timber. 
Upon  this  range  of  hills  the  enemy  had  posted 
heavy  batteries  of  field  artillery,  strongly  sup- 
ported by  infantry,  which  swept  across  the 
meadow  by  a  direct  and  cross  fire,  and  which 
could  be  used  with  terrific  effect  upon  my  col- 
umn while  struggling  through  the  fallen  timber 
in  the  road  through  the  swamp.  Two  prisoners, 
whom  we  captured  here  on  picket,  confirmed  by 
their  statements  my  own  observations  of  the  ene- 
my's fortified  position,  and,  having  no  artillery 
with  me  to  support  my  infantry  while  crossing,  I 
determined  to  withdraw  from  this  point,  and  seek 
a  crossing  higher  up  the  swamp.  Skirting  along 
the  northern  margin  of  the  swamp  about  three 
miles,  I  discovered  a  cow  trail,  which  led  across, 
not  far  from,  and  in  rear  of,  Fisher's  house,  on 
the  Charles  City  road.  This  trail  I  took,  and  at 
dark  halted  my  brigade  for  the  night,  on  the 
Charles  City  road,  near  to  Fisher's  house. 

Having  reported  to  General  Huger  in  person, 
I  received  orders  from  him  that  night,  instruct- 
ing me  to  move,  early  in  the  morning,  down  the 
Charles  City  road,  supporting  General  Armis- 
tead's  brigade,  which  would  move  down  in  ad- 
vance of  me.  This  order  was  countermanded 
next  morning,  (Tuesday,  July  first,)  and  I  was 
instructed  to  follow  General  Armistead's  brigade, 
which  was  directed  to  move  across  from  the 
Charles  City  road,  in  the  direction  of  James 
River,  skirting  along  the  west  side  of  the  Quaker 
road,  and  closely  watching  the  right  of  that 
road.  After  marching  about  two  and  a  half  or 
three  miles,  I  halted  my  brigade,  having  found 
General  Armistead's  brigade  halted  upon  the  in- 
tersection of  the  road  we  were  moving  along  with 
the  Long  Bridge  road.  Here  I  remained  nearly 
an  hour,  waiting  for  the  command  in-front  of  me 
to  move  forward.  Between  eight  and  nine  o'clock 
A.  M.,  I  again  moved  forward,  and  following  Gen- 
eral Armistead's  brigade,  I  crossed  the  Long 
Bridge  road  near  to  the  battle-field  of  the  day 
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before,  (Monday,  thirtieth  of  June,  (and  passed  in 
over  a  blind  road,  in  the  direction  of  Malvern 
Hill. 

After  moving  about  one  and  a  half  miles,  I 
was  again  halted  by  finding  General  Armistead's 
brigade  had  stopped  on  a  skirt  of  wood  about 
one  mile  in  front  of  Dr.  Metterst's  (now  Crew's) 
house.  Moving  along  General  Armistead's  line, 
I  proceeded,  and  found  the  General  in  a  deep 
ravine,  about  one  hundred  yards  from,  and  run- 
ning parallel  to,  Crew's  field  fence.  Here  I  as- 
certained that  the  enemy  in  very  large  force  was 
occupying  the  crest  of  the  hill  on  Crew's  farm, 
immediately  in  front  of  his  farm-yard,  and  had 
pickets  and  sharpshooters  advanced  near  the  edge 
of  the  woods  in  which  we  then  lay.  No  definite 
idea  could  be  obtained  from  our  scouts  of  the 
number  or  position  of  the  enemy,  and  I  sug- 
gested to  General  Armistead  that  we  go  forward 
to  the  edge  of  the  field,  and  under  protection  of  a 
strong  force  of  skirmishers,  ascend  a  high  knoll 
or  hill,  which  abruptly  sprang  from  the  meadow 
below,  and  on  our  right,  from  the  summit  of 
which  we  would  be  able  to  observe  the  enemy's 
movements.  Having  reached  this  position,  we 
were  enabled  to  get  a  very  complete  view  of  Mc- 
Clellan's  army.  Immediately  in  our  front,  and 
extending  one  mile,  stretched  a  field,  at  the 
farther  extremity  of  which  were  situated  the  dwell- 
ing and  farm  buildings  of  Mr.  Crew,  (formerly 
Dr.  Metterst's.)  In  front,  and  to  our  left,  the 
land  rose  gently  from  the  woods  up  to  the  farm- 
yard, where  it  became  high  and  rolling.  Upon 
the  right,  the  field  was  broken  by  a  series  of 
ridges  and  valleys,  which  ran  out  at  right  angles 
to  a  line  drawn  from  our  position  to  that  of  the 
enemy,  and  all  of  which  terminated  upon  our  ex- 
treme right  in  a  precipitous  bluff,  which  dropped 
suddenly  down  upon  a  low,  flat  meadow,  covered 
with  wheat,  and  intersected  with  a  number  of 
ditches,  which  ran  from  the  bluff  across  the 
meadow  to  a  swamp  or  dense  wood,  about  five 
hundred  yards  farther  to  our  right.  This  low, 
flat  meadow,  stretching  up  to  and  swinging  around 
Crew's  house,  extended  as  far  as  Turkey  Bend,  on 
James  River. 

The  enemy  had  drawn  up  his  artillery  (as  far 
as  could  be  ascertained,  about  fifty  pieces)  in  a 
crescent-shaped  line,  the  convex  line  being  next 
to  our  position,  with  its  right  (on  our  left)  rest- 
ing upon  a  road  which  passed  three  hundred  yards 
to  the  left  of  Crew's  house,  to  Malvern  Hill ;  the 
left  of  their  advanced  line  of  batteries  resting 
upon  the  high  bluff  which  overlooked  the  meadow 
to  the  right  (our  right)  and  rear  of  Crew's  house. 
Their  infantry,  a  little  in  rear  of  the  artillery, 
and  protected  by  the  crest  of  the  ridge  upon 
which  the  batteries  were  placed,  extended  from 
the  woods  on  our  left,  along  the  crest  of  the  hills, 
and  through  a  lane  in  the  meadow  on  our  right 
to  the  dense  woods  there.  In  rear  of  this,  and 
beyond  a  narrow  ravine,  the  sides  of  which  were 
covered  with  timber,  and  which  ran  parallel  to  their 
line  of  battle,  and  but  a  few  yards  in  the  rear  of 
Crew's  house,  was  another  line  of  infantry,  its 
right  resting  upon  a  heavy,  dense  wood,  which 


covered  the  Malvern  Hill  farm  on  the  east.  The 
left  of  this  line  rested  upon  the  precipitous  bluff 
which  overhung  the  low  meadow  on  the  west  of 
the  farm.  At  this  point,  the  high  bluff  stretched 
out  to  the  west  for  two  hundred  yards,  in  a  long 
ridge  or  ledge,  nearly  separating  the  meadow 
from  the  low  lands  of  the  river,  upon  the  extreme 
western  terminus  of  which  was  planted  a  battery 
of  heavy  guns.  This  latter  battery  commanded 
the  whole  meadow  in  front  of  it,  and,  by  a  direct 
fire,  was  able  to  dispute  the  manoeuvring  of 
troops  over  any  portion  of  the  meadow.  Just 
behind  the  ravine  which  ran  in  rear  of  Crew's 
house,  and  under  cover  of  the  timber,  was  planted 
a  heavy  battery,  in  a  small  redoubt,  whose  fire 
swept  across  the  meadow.  These  two  batteries 
completely  controlled  the  meadow  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  it  to  another,  and  effectually  prevent- 
ed the  movement  of  troops  upon  it  in  large 
masses.  The  whole  number  of  these  several  bat- 
teries could  not  have  fallen  far  short  of  one 
hundred.  The  infantry  of  the  enemy  I  estimated 
at  least  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand,  from  what 
I  saw.  Large  numbers,  as  I  ascertained  after- 
ward, were  posted  in  the  woods  on  our  extreme 
right  and  left,  and  the  line  of  ditches  across  the 
meadow  was  lined  with  sharpshooters. 

Having  no  artillery  with  us,  it  was  deemed 
prudent  to  keep  our  little  force,  amounting  to  not 
more  than  twenty- five  hundred  men  in  both  bri- 
gades, concealed  in  the  deep  ravine  in  front  of 
Crew's  field,  and  send  to  the  rear  for  guns.  Gen- 
eral Armistead,  being  the  senior  officer  present, 
directed  me  to  bring  up  Grimes's  battery  and 
place  it  in  position  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge  in 
front  of  our  position.  Grimes's  battery  was  or- 
dered up ;  but  the  distance  being  so  great,  only 
two  pieces  of  his  battery  (rifles)  were  put.  in 
battery.  As  soon  as  Grimes's  battery  opened, 
the  enemy  began  a  fierce  cannonading  along  their 
whole  line,  concentrating  their  fire  upon  Grimes's 
two  pieces.  Returning  down  the  hill,  after  con- 
ducting Grimes  to  his  position,  I  met  General 
Armistead's  and  my  own  brigade  advancing, 
(Armistead's  some  twenty  or  thirty  paces  in 
front  of  my  own,)  in  a  run,  up  the  hill,  and 
toward  the  open  field,  in  the  far  edge  of  which 
the  enemy  was  posted.  Having  received  no  order 
for  this  advance  of  my  brigade,  and  being  con- 
vinced the  movement  was  not  a  judicious  one,  I 
ordered  my  brigade  to  halt  just  before  emerging 
from  the  woods,  and  fall  upon  the  ground,  as  the 
enemy's  shells  were  falling  in  a  pitiless  storm  all 
around  us.  Just  as  I  got  my  men  quiet,  I  was 
officially  notified  that  General  Armistead  had 
ordered  the  advance,  and  I  moved  my  brigade 
on.  Emerging  from  the  woods,  we  passed  into 
the  open  field,  set  with  clover,  at  this  point ; 
and,  continuing  the  ascent  some  fifty  or  sixty 
yards,  we  reached  the  summit  of  the  hill,  where 
we  found  the  fire  from  the  enemy's  guns  so  well 
directed  and  incessant,  that  I  deemed  it  prudent 
to  halt  and  make  my  men  lie  down  in  the  high 
clover.  Meanwhile  Grimes's  guns  had  been 
silenced  by  the  loss  of  horses  and  men,  and  he 
was  forced  to  retire,  leaving  one  of  his  pieces.    \ 
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immediately  ordered  my  brigade  to  fall  back,  and 
seek  cover  under  the  woods  in  the  ravine,  and 
reported  to  General  Armistead  what  I  had  done. 
In  this  ill-timed  advance,  my  loss  was  very 
severe.  Part  of  my  brigade,  the  Fourth  Georgia 
and  the  Twenty-second  Georgia,  under  Major 
Wasden,  and  a  part  of  the  Third  Georgia,  under 
Captain  (acting  Lieutenant-Colonel)  Nesbit,  had 
advanced  on  the  extreme  right  so  far  as  to  pass 
over  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  and  were  lying  in  a 
hollow  about  two  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  the 
line  of  woods.  These  were  permitted  to  remain,  as 
they  were  comparatively  secure  from  the  effects 
of  the  enemy's  shells. 

General  Armistead  directing,  I  ordered  up 
another  battery,  (Moorman's,  I  think,)  and  got  it 
in  position  a  little  under  the  crest  of  the  hill  in 
the  clover  field,  and  opened  upon  the  enemy. 
The  superior  metal  and  number  of  the  enemy's 
guns,  in  addition  to  his  strong  position,  gave  him 
the  decided  advantage  of  us,  and  very  soon  this 
battery  was  forced  to  retire.  Meanwhile,  Cap- 
tain Pegram's  battery  was  ordered  up,  and  taking 
position  two  hundred  yards  to  the  left  of  Moor- 
man's, opened  a  well-directed  fire  upon  the  enemy, 
which  told  with  fearful  effect  upon  them.  But 
this  chivalric  commander,  by  the  retiring  of 
Moorman's  battery,  was  left  alone  to  contend 
with  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy's  artillery. 
Manfully  these  gallant  men  maintained  the  un- 
equal conflict,  until  their  severe  losses  disabled 
them  from  using  but  a  single  piece.  Even  with 
one  piece  they  gallantly  held  their  ground,  and 
continued  to  pour  a  deadly  fire  upon  the  enemy's 
line,  until,  seeing  the  utter  hopelessness  of  the 
contest,  I  ordered  them  to  cease  firing  until  I 
could  get  more  guns  in  action.  It  was  now 
three  o'clock  p.  M.  We  had  been  fighting  since 
half  past  eleven  a.  m.,  and  still  the  enemy  con- 
tinued to  pour  volley  after  volley  upon  us  from 
their  whole  line.  Another  battery  was  soon  or- 
dered up,  and  again  the  gallant  Pegram  opened, 
with  his  single  gun,  himself  assisting  to  work  it. 
Still  the  superior  number  and  calibre  of  the  ene- 
my's guns  enabled  him  to  pour  a  continuous  and 
galling  fire  upon  our  artillerists,  and  keep  the 
skirt  of  woods,  in  which  my  men  lay,  wrapped 
in  a  sheet  of  flame  and  hail  from  their  immense 
shells.  Again  our  few  guns  were  silenced,  and  I 
rode  from  the  scene  convinced  that,  with  the 
small  force  at  our  command,  further  demonstra- 
tions against  the  enemy  in  this  stronghold  were 
utterly  futile  and  highly  improper.  These  views 
I  urged  upon  General  Armistead,  who  entirely 
concurred  in  opinion  with  me,  and  ordered  the 
firing  to  cease.  I  immediately  re-formed  the 
shattered  fragments  of  my  brigade,  at  least  that 
portion  of  it  not  already  in  advance,  in  the  hollow 
of  the  field.  I  regret  to  state  that,  in  re-forming,  I 
was  unable  to  find  the  Twenty-second  Georgia 
regiment,  or  its  commander,  Colonel  E,.  H.  Jones. 
After  a  long  search,  and  considerable  delay,  I 
discovered  Colonel  Jones  approaching  from  the 
rear,  where  he  had  been  some  mile  or  more  with- 
out my  assent,  knowledge,  or  approval.  He  had 
received  a  slight  scratch  in  the  face  from  a  frag- 


ment of  shell,  left  his  command,  and  retired  to 
the  rear.  I  ordered  him  to  collect  his  regiment 
and  form  on  the  left  of  the  First  Louisiana  regi- 
ment. This  he  failed  to  do,  and  in  the  subse- 
quent severe  fighting  which  occurred  that  after- 
noon, no  portion  of  that  regiment  was  engaged, 
except  the  small  number  who,  under  Major 
Joseph  Wasden,  had,  in  the  first  advance,  got 
over  into  the  hollow  in  the  field. 

Major-General  Magruder  came  on  the  field 
about  four  o'clock,  and,  assuming  command,  di- 
rected the  future  movements  of  my  brigade.  I 
was  ordered  by  him  to  advance,  supported  by 
Brigadier-General  Mahone's  brigade,  upon  the 
enemy's  right,  and  charge  upon  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries. This  movement  was  to  be  simultaneous 
with  an  advance  upon  the  enemy's  left  and  cen- 
tre. I  immediately  took  my  brigade  round  by  a 
flank  movement  to  the  right,  and,  by  filing  to  the 
left  under  the  edge  of  the  bluff,  got  it  in  line  in 
the  hollow  already  occupied  by  the  Fourth  Geor- 
gia and  portions  of  the  Twenty-second  and  Third 
Georgia.  Here  I  formed  my  line,  the  Fourth 
Georgia  upon  the  right,  the  First  Louisiana,  and 
a  few  of  the  Twenty-second  Georgia,  under  Ma- 
jor Wasden,  in  the  centre,  and  the  Third  Geor- 
gia on  the  left.  I  had  lost  a  few  men,  wounded, 
in  getting  into  this  position,  and  the  enemy, 
detecting  the  movement,  opened  a  furious  fire 
upon  us  ;  but  my  gallant  soldiers  lay  quietly 
upon  their  faces,  ready  and  eager  for  the  order  to 
advance.  At  a  quarter  before  five  o'clock,  I 
received  an  order  from  General  Magruder, 
through  Captain  Henry  Bryan,  one  of  his  staff, 
to  advance  immediately,  and  charge  the  enemy's 
batteries.  No  other  troops  had  yet  come  upon 
the  field.  I  ordered  my  men  forward,  and  spring- 
ing before  them,  led  my  brigade,  less  than  one 
thousand  men,  against  a  force  I  knew  to  be  su- 
perior in  the  ratio  of  at  least  twenty  to  one.  On- 
ward we  pressed,  warmly  and  strongly  supported 
by  General  Mahone's  brigade,  under  a  murder- 
ous fire  of  shot,  shell,  canister,  and  musketry. 
At  every  step  my  brave  men  fell  around  me ;  but 
the  survivors  pressed  on  until  we  had  reached  a 
hollow  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  ene- 
my's batteries,  on  the  right.  Here  I  perceived 
that  a  strong  force  of  infantry  had  been  sent  for- 
ward on  our  left  by  the  enemy,  with  a  view  of 
flanking  and  cutting  us  off  from  our  support,  now 
more  than  one  thousand  yards  in  our  rear.  I 
immediately  threw  the  left  of  the  Third  Georgia 
regiment  a  little  back  along  the  upper  margin  of 
the  hollow,  and  suddenly  changing  front  of  this 
regiment,  I  poured  a  galling  fire  upon  the  enemy, 
which  he  returned  with  spirit,  aided  by  a  fearful 
direct  and  cross  fire  from  his  batteries.  Here 
the  contest  raged  with  varying  success  for  more 
than  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  Finally  the  line 
of  the  enemy  was  broken,  and  he  gave  away  in 
great  disorder.  In  the  mean  time,  my  front,  sup- 
ported by  General  Mafcone,  had  been  subjected 
to  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry,  and  had 
begun  to  waver,  and,  I  feared,  would  be  compelled 
to  fall  back.  Just  at  this  moment  firing  was  heard 
far  away  on  our  left,  and  soon  we  saw  our  col- 
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umns  advancing  upon  the  enemy's  centre.  This 
diverted  a  portion  of  the  enemy's  fire  from  us, 
and  I  succeeded  in  keeping  my  men  steady. 

We  had  now  approached  to  within  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  enemy's  advanced  batteries  ; 
and  again  I  gave  the  order  to  charge,  which  was 
obeyed  with  promptness  and  alacrity.  We 
rushed  forward  up  the  side  of  the  hill,  under  the 
brow  of  which  we  had  for  some  time  halted,  and 
dashing  over  the  hill,  reached  another  hollow  or 
ravine,  immediately  in  front  of,  and,  as  it  were, 
under,  the  enemy's  guns.  This  ravine  was  occu- 
pied by  a  line  of  Yankee  infantry,  posted  there  to 
protect  their  batteries.  Upon  this  we  rushed 
with  such  impetuosity  that  the  enemy  broke  in 
great  disorder  and  fled.  During  this  little  en- 
gagement, the  enemy's  batteries  in  front  of  us, 
and  to  which  we  had  approached  to  within  a  few 
rods,  moved  off  around  and  behind  the  barn  and 
stables,  which  stood  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  and 
were  again  put  in  position  upon  the  crest  of  the 
hill  just  in  front  of  Crew's  house.  But  for  our 
encountering  the  infantry  of  the  enemy  in  the 
ravine,  we  should  have  certainly  captured  this 
battery ;  but  the  delay  occasioned  by  the  fight 
there  enabled  them  to  move  off  the  guns  to  a 
safer  and  better  position. 

The  firing  had  now  become  general  all  along 
the  left  and  centre  of  our  line,  and,  night  setting 
in,  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  friend  from  foe. 
Several  of  my  command  were  killed  by  our  own 
friends,  who  had  come  up  on  our  immediate 
right,  and  who  commenced  firing  long  before 
they  came  within  reach  of  the  enemy.  This  fir- 
ing upon  us  by  our  friends,  together  with  the  in- 
creasing darkness,  made  our  position  peculiarly 
hazardous  ;  but  I  determined  to  maintain  it  at  all 
hazards,  as  long  as  a  man  should  be  left  to  fire  a 
gun.  The  fire  was  terrific  now,  beyond  any- 
thing I  had  ever  witnessed  ;  indeed,  the  hideous 
shrieking  of  shells  through  the  dusky  gloom  of 
closing  night,  the  whizzing  of  bullets,  the  loud 
and  incessant  roll  of  artillery  and  small  arms, 
were  enough  to  make  the  stoutest  heart  quail. 
Still,  my  shattered  little  command,  now  reduced 
to  less  than  three  hundred,  with  about  an  equal 
number  of  General  Mahone's  brigade,  held  our 
position  under  the  very  muzzles  of  the  enemy's 
guns,  and  poured  volley  after  volley,  with  mur- 
derous precision,  into  their  serried  ranks. 

Night  had  now  thrown  her  black  pall  over  the 
entire  field,  and  the  firing  ceased,  except  from  a 
few  of  the  enemy's  guns,  which  continued  at  in- 
tervals to  throw  shell  and  grape  around  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  field.  Our  forces  had  all  retired,  and 
left  us  (Mahone  and  myself)  alone,  with  our  lit- 
tle band,  to  dispute  the  possession  of  the  field 
with  the  insolent,  but  well-chastised  foe.  Upon 
consultation,  we  determined  to  remain  where  we 
were,  (now  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  ene- 
my's batteries,)  and,  if  any  of  the  foe  shouid  be 
left  when  morning  dawned,  to  give  him  battle 
again.  We  had  lost  too  many  valuable  lives  to 
give  up  the  decided  advantage  which  we  had  won 
from  the  enemy.  Just  at  this  time,  a  portion  of 
Colonel  Ramseur's  North.  Carolina  regiment,  hav- 


ing got  lost  upon  the  field,  was  hailed  by  me,  and 
ordered  to  fall  in  with  my  brigade.  A  strong 
picket  was  advanced  all  along  our  isolated  posi- 
tion, and  the  weary,  hungry  soldiers  threw  them- 
selves upon  the  earth  to  snatch  a  few  hours'  rest. 
Detachments  were  ordered  to  search  for  water 
and  administer  to  our  poor  wounded  men,  whose 
piercing  cries  rent  the  air  in  every  direction. 
Soon  the  enemy  were  seen  with  lanterns,  busily 
engaged  in  moving  their  killed  and  wounded,  and 
friend  and  foe  freely  mingled  on  that  gloomy 
night  in  administering  to  the  wants  of  wounded 
and  dying  comrades. 

After  getting  our  dispositions  made  for  the 
night,  I  wrote  a  note  to  General  Magruder,  in- 
forming him  of  what  I  had  done  and  my  present 
condition,  asking  that  my  worn-out  and  exhausted 
men  might  be  relieved.  At  daylight  I  renewed 
the  application.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the 
second  July,  General  Ewell  rode  upon  the  field, 
and,  coming  to  the  position  where  my  men  lay, 
I  reported  to  him,  and  was  relieved  from  fur- 
ther watching  on  the  field,  and  immediately  col- 
lected my  shattered  force  on  the  Darbytown 
road,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  bat- 
tle-field. The  enemy,  as  soon  as  night  had  set 
in,  began  to  move,  and  all  night  long  his  columns 
were  slowly  moving  from  the  field.  When  morn- 
ing dawned,  all  his  vast  force  had  left,  excepting 
a  squadron  of  cavalry  and  a  small  force  of  in- 
fantry. These,  too,  as  soon  as  daylight  had  well 
opened,  began  their  retreat  down  the  river,  with- 
out pursuit. 

My  loss  in  this  engagement  was  very  severe, 
amounting  to  fifty-five  killed,  two  hundred  and 
forty-three  wounded,  and  sixty-four  missing. 
I  have  no  means  of  determining  the  loss  of  the 
enemy,  though  I  am  satisfied  it  was  very  heavy. 
All  the  officers  and  men  of  my  command  (except, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  of  the  Twenty-second 
Georgia,)  behaved  well.  My  loss  of  officers  was 
very  heavy,  including  Major  J.  R.  Sturges,  com- 
manding Third  Georgia  regiment,  who  fell  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment,  under  the  very  muzzles  of 
the  enemy's  guns.  In  the  fall  of  this  young  offi- 
cer, the  regiment  which  he  commanded  has  sus- 
tained an  irreparable  loss,  and  the  country  loses 
one  of  its  most  deserving  and  competent  officers. 

I  am  again  called  upon  to  acknowledge  the 
valuable  services  of  my  Assistant  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, Captain  J.  B.  Girardy,  during  the  protracted 
movements  of  my  brigade. 

Enclosed,  I  forward  a  detailed  list  of  the  casu- 
alties in  my  brigade. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  R.  Wright, 

Brigadier-General,  commanding  Third  Brigade, 
Huger's  Division. 

On  the  above  was  the  following  indorsement : 

Headquarters  Division,  July  16,  18G2. 

Respectfully  forwarded.  I  fully  concur  in  the 
commendations  of  General  Wright  on  the  con- 
duct of  Colonel  George  Doles,  and  can  bear  tes- 
timony to  his  continued  attention  to  his  duties, 
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as  well  as  his  gallantry  in  action.  It  is  also 
proper  to  state  that  Captain  Grimes  returned  to 
the  field,  and  removed  such  of  his  pieces  as  he 
was  unable  to  take  off  at  first  on  account  of  the 
loss  of  horses.  Benjamin  Huger, 

Major-General  commanding. 

REPORT  OF  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  J.  E.   B. 
STUART. 

Headquarters  Cavalry  Brigade,     i 
near  Richmond,  Va.,  July  14, 1862. ) 

Colonel  R.  H.  Chilton,  A.  A.  G.,  Headquarters 

Department  of  Virginia : 

Colonel  :  In  compliance  with  the  orders  of 
the  commanding  General,  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following  report  of  the  operations  of 
my  command  from  the  twenty-sixth  of  June  to 
the  tenth  of  July,  1862,  embracing  the  series  of 
battles  with  the  Federal  forces  before  Richmond: 

The  part  assigned  to  my  command  is  set  forth 
in  general  orders  No.  75  (confidential)  of  June 
twenty-sixth,  1862 ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  congratu- 
late the  commanding  General  upon  the  signal  ful- 
filment by  our  army  of  what  was  planned  in  that 
order  of  battle,  so  much  so,  that  the  order  affords 
a  very  correct  history  of  the  battle. 

My  command,  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
sixth  ultimo,  consisted  of — 


First  Virginia  cavalry, 
Third       "  " 

Fourth    "  " 

Fifth       "  " 

Ninth      "  " 

Tenth      "  " 

Cobb  Legion  cavalry, 
Jeff  Davis  Legion, 
Stuart  horse  artillery, 


Colonel  Fitzhugh  Lee. 
Colonel  T.  F.  Goode. 
Captain  Chamberlayne. 
Colonel  T.  L.  Rosser. 
Colonel  W.  H.F.Lee. 
Colonel  J.  Lucius  Davis. 
Colonel  T.  R.  R.  Cobb. 
Lieut.  Col.  W.  F.  Martin. 
Captain  John  Pelham, 


A  squadron  of  Hampton  Legion  cavalry,   Cap- 
tain Scrivener,  (attached  to  Fifth  Virginia.) 

The  Third  Virginia  cavalry  was  directed  to  ob- 
serve the  Charles  City  road,  the  Fifth  Virginia 
and  detachment  of  First  North  Carolina  cavalry 
to  watch  the  enemy's  movements  toward  James 
River,  and  notify  the  commander  nearest  to  hand 
of  any  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  move  across 
from  White  Oak  Swamp  to  the  James,  and  to 
harass  and  delay  him  en  route,  till  our  forces 
could  fall  upon  him.  The  Tenth  Virginia  cavalry 
was  put  in  reserve  on  the  Nine-mile  road.  With 
the  remainder  of  my  command,  including  the 
horse  artillery,  I  marched,  late  on  the  twenty- 
fifth,  without  baggage,  equipped  in  light  march- 
ing order,  and  three  days'  rations  in  haversacks, 
and  crossing  Jackson's  line  of  march,  after  he 
had  encamped,  so  as  not  to  interrupt  his  progress, 
placed  myself  on  his  left  flank,  near  Ashland.  It 
is  proper  to  remark  here  that  the  commanding 
General  had,  on  the  occasion  of  my  late  expedi- 
tion to  the  Pamunky,  imparted  his  design  of 
bringing  Jackson  down  upon  the  enemy's  right 
flank  and  rear,  and  directed  that  I  should  exam- 
ine the  country  with  reference  to  its  practicability 
for  such  a  move.  I,  therefore,  had  studied  the 
features  of  the  country  very  thoroughly,  and 
knew  exactly  how  to  conform  my  movements  to 


Jackson's  route.  As  that  part  of  my  former  mis- 
sion was  confidential,  I  made  no  mention  of  it  in 
my  former  report ;  but  it  is  not,  I  presume,  out 
of  place  to  remark  here,  that  the  information  ob- 
tained then,  and  reported  to  him  verbally,  con- 
vinced the  commanding  General  that  the  enemy 
had  no  defensive  works  with  reference  to  attack 
from  that  direction,  the  right  bank  of  the  Totto- 
potomy  being  unoccupied,  that  his  forces  were 
not  disposed  so  as  successfully  to  meet  such  an 
attack,  and  that  the  natural  features  of  the  coun- 
try were  favorable  to  such  a  descent.  General 
Jackson  was  placed  in  possession  of  all  these 
facts. 

Having  bivouacked  near  Ashland  for  the  night, 
on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-sixth  the  Jeff  Da- 
vis legion  and  Fourth  Virginia  cavalry  having 
joined  me  here  from  an  advanced  position  of  ob- 
servation on  the  South  Anna,  which  effectually 
screened  Jackson's  movements  from  the  enemy, 
my  command  swept  down  upon  Jackson's  left, 
extending  its  observation  as  far  as  the  Pamunky 
River  road,  passing  Taliaferro's  Mill,  where  the 
enemy  had  a  strong  picket,  which  fled  at  our  ap- 
proach. I  reached  General  Jackson's  line  of 
march  at  the  cross-roads,  at  Dr.  Shelton's,  in 
advance  of  his  column. 

From  Taliaferro's  Mill  to  this  point  there  was 
constant  skirmishing  between  the  enemy's  pick- 
ets and  my  advance  guard  —  Colonel  Lee's  com- 
pany D,  (sharpshooters,)  First  Virginia  cavahy, 
displaying  the  same  courage  and  address  which 
have  already  distinguished  it  on  so  many  occasions, 
killing  and  wounding  several  of  the  enemy  with- 
out suffering  any  loss. 

At  Dr.  Shelton's  I  awaited  the  arrival  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  sending  a  squadron  in  advance 
(Captain  Irving,  First  Virginia  cavalry)  to  seize 
and  hold  the  bridge  at  the  Tottopotomy.  The 
enemy,  anticipating  us,  had  torn  up  the  bridge, 
and  held  the  opposite  bank,  and  obstructed  the 
road  —  without,  however,  making  any  deter- 
mined stand.  Captain  W.  W.  Blackford,  corps 
of  engineers,  assigned  to  duty  with  my  command, 
set  about  repairing  the  bridge,  and  in  half  an 
hour,  with  the  details  furnished  him,  the  bridge 
was  ready.  Passing  Pale  Green  Church,  General 
Jackson's  march  led  him  directly  toward  the 
crossing  of  Beaver  Dam  Creek,  opposite  Richard- 
son's. Reaching  that  point,  he  bivouacked  for  the 
night,  and  I  disposed  my  command  on  both  his 
flanks  and  rear,  with  five  squadrons  on  picket, 
looking  well  toward  Cold  Harbor  and  Old  Church. 
About  sundown  the  enemy  made  his  appearance, 
near  Jackson's  flank  on  the  Old  Church  road ; 
but  a  few  rounds  of  shell  put  him  to  flight,  and 
my  pickets  on  that  road  were  not  disturbed  dur- 
ing the  night.  The  next  morning  General  Jack- 
son moved  directly  across  Beaver  Dam.  I  took 
a  circuitous  route  to  turn  that  stream,  turn- 
ing down  first  the  Old  Church  road,  (both  aiming 
for  Old  Cold  Harbor,)  and  directing  my  march  so 
as  to  cover  his  left  flank,  he  having  formed,  at 
Beaver  Dam,  a  junction  with  the  divisions 
which  marched  by  the  way  of  Mechanicsville. 
All  day  we  were  skirmishing  with,  killing   and 
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capturing,  small  detachments  of  the  enemy's  cav- 
alry, mostly  of  the  lancers,  Colonel  Rush. 

Passing  Bethesda  Church,  I  sent  the  Blakely 
gun,  of  the  horse  artillery,  and  a  portion  of  my 
command,  under  Colonel  Martin,  off  to  the  left, 
to  see  if  any  force  was  about  Old  Church.  Colonel 
Martin  found  nothing  but  some  flying  cavalry, 
and  I  continued  my  march  by  way  of  Beulah 
Church,  taking  several  prisoners  en  route  to  Cold 
Harbor,  where  I  found  General  Jackson.  He  di- 
rected me  to  take  position  on  his  left,  in  reserve. 
I  kept  a  squadron  in  observation  down  the  Old 
Church  road,  down  the  Despatch  road,  and  made 
dispositions  for  action  whenever  opportunity 
might  offer. 

Owing,  however,  to  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
the  position  in  a  wood,  and  the  steadiness  of 
our  troops,  the  cavalry  proper  had  no  hand-to- 
hand  conflict  with  the  enemy,  though  subject  to 
the  severe  ordeal  of  a  raking  artillery  fire  from 
guns  beyond  its  reach.  Videttes,  placed  on  our 
left,  kept  me  advised  of  the  enemy's  operations ; 
and,  about  five  or  six  P.  M.,  a  movement  of  artil- 
lery was  observed,  and  reported,  on  the  road  from 
Grapevine  Bridge.  The  only  artillery  under  my 
command  being  Pelham's  "Stuart's  horse  artil- 
lery," the  twelve-pounder  Blakely  and  Napoleon 
were  ordered  forward  to  meet  this  bold  effort  to 
damage  our  left  flank.  The  Blakely  was  disabled 
at  the  first  fire  —  the  enemy  opening  simulta- 
neously eight  pieces,  proving  afterward  to  be 
Weed's  and  Tidball's  batteries.  Then  ensued  one 
of  the  most  gallant  and  heroic  feats  of  the  war. 
The  Napoleon  gun,  solitary  and  alone,  received 
the  fire  of  those  batteries,  concealed  in  the  pines, 
on  a  ridge  commanding  its  ground ;  yet  not  a 
man  quailed,  and  the  noble  Captain  directing  the 
fire  himself,  with  a  coolness  and  intrepidity  only 
equalled  by  his  previous  brilliant  career.  The 
enemy's  fire  sensibly  slackened  under  the  deter- 
mined fire  of  this  Napoleon,  which  clung  to  its 
ground  with  unflinching  tenacity.  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  calling  General  Jackson's  attention 
to  the  heroic  conduct  of  the  officers  and  men  of 
this  piece,  and  later,  he„  by  his  personal  efforts, 
reenforced  it  by  several  batteries  of  rifle  pieces, 
which,  firing,  advanced  in  echelon,  about  dark, 
and  drove  the  enemy  from  his  last  foothold  on 
the  right.  I  received  information  that  General 
D.  H.  Hill  was  pursuing  the  enemy  down  the  road 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

Expecting  a  general  rout,  I  immediately  joined 
my  cavalry,  and  dashed  down  the  road  leading 
by  Dr.  Tyler's,  to  its  intersection  with  the 
White  House  road,  about  three  miles.  It  was 
quite  dark ;  but  no  evidence  of  retreat,  or  other 
movement,  could  be  detected  on  that  road ;  so, 
leaving  a  squadron  for  observation  at  that  point, 
I  returned  to  Cold  Harbor  with  the  main  body, 
late  at  night.  Early  in  the  morning  that  squadron 
was  so  burdened  with  prisoners,  mostly  of  the 
regular  army,  (among  others,  Major  Deloizier 
Davidson,  commanding  Fourth  United  States  in- 
fantry,) that  I  had  to  reenforce  it.  Being  sent 
for  by  the  commanding  General  at  hh  headquar- 
ters, New  Cold  Harbor,  I  galloped    up,  leaving 
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my  command  prepared  for  instant  service.  I  re- 
ceived from  the  commanding  General  instructions 
to  strike  for  the  York  River  Railroad  at  the  near- 
est point,  so  as  to  cut  the  enemy's  line  of  com- 
munication with  the  York,  and  intercept  his  re- 
treat. General  Ewell's  division  (infantry)  was 
put  in  motion  for  the  same  object,  and  Colonel 
Lee,  of  the  Ninth,  with  his  regiment,  preceded 
him  as  advance  guard,  finding,  en  route,  two  fine 
rifle  pieces,  abandoned  by  the  enemy. 

With  the  main  body  of  my  cavalry  I  pursued 
a  parallel  route,  and,  arriving  near  Despatch, 
passed  the  head  of  General  Ewell's  column,  and 
pushing  a  squadron  of  Cobb's  legion  (cavalry) 
rapidly  forward,  surprised  and  routed  a  squadron 
of  the  enemy's  cavalry  —  they  leaving,  in  their 
hurried  departure,  the  ground  strewn  with  car- 
bines and  pistols.  They  fled  in  the  direction  of 
Bottom's  Bridge.  I  directed  the  immediate  tear- 
ing up  of  the  track,  and  cutting  the  wire,  which 
was  done  in  a  very  few  minutes,  and  the  result 
reported  to  General  Ewell  and  the  commanding 
General.  General  Ewell  decided  to  await  further 
orders  at  Despatch.  I  determined  to  push  bold- 
ly down  the  White  House  road,  resolved  to  find 
what  force  was  in  that  direction,  and,  if  possible, 
to  rout  it. 

A  train  of  forage  wagons,  with  a  few  cavalry 
as  escort,  was  captured  before  proceeding  far, 
and,  farther  down,  several  sutlers'  establishments. 
The  prominent  points  on  the  road  were  picketed 
by  cavalry,  all  of  which  fled  at  our  approach ; 
and  long  before  the  column  of  cavalry  had 
marched  half  way  to  the  White  House,  the  flying 
pickets  had  heralded  the  approach  of  what,  no 
doubt,  appeared  to  their  affrighted  minds  to  be 
the  whole  army  of  the  valley;  and  from  the 
valley  of  the  Pamunky  a  dense  cloud  of  smoke 
revealed  the  fact  of  flight  and  destruction  in  the 
path  of  a  stampeded  foe.  All  accounts  agreed  that 
Generals  Stoneman  and  Emory,  with  a  large  com- 
mand of  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery,  had  gone 
in  the  direction  of  the  White  House,  where  Casey 
was  said  to  be  in  command. 

I  found  no  resistance  until  I  reached  Tunstall's 
Station.  Here  I  found  a  vacated  field-work,  and 
captured  a  cavalry  flag  near  it.  This  work,  as 
well  as  the  evidence  of  recent  encampments 
along  the  line  of  railroad,  showed  that  one  of 
the  great  results  anticipated  from  my  late  expe- 
dition —  the  detaching  a  large  force  to  protect  the 
enemy's  line  of  communication  —  had  been  ac- 
complished. At  the  crossing  of  Black  Creek, 
near  this  place,  the  enemy  had  a  squadron  drawn 
up,  on  the  farther  bank,  in  line  of  battle,  and 
what  appeared  to  be  artillery  on  a  commanding 
height  beyond.  He  had  destroyed  the  bridge 
over  this  difficult  stream,  whose  abrupt  banks 
and  miry  bed  presented  a  serious  obstacle  to 
our  progress.  The  artillery  was  ordered  up  to 
our  front,  and  a  few  well-directed  rounds  of  shell 
dispersed  the  squadron,  as  well  as  disclosed,  in  a 
scrambling  race,  an  adroitly  formed  ambuscade 
of  dismounted  men  on  the  banks  of  the  stream, 
and  produced  no  reply  from  what  was  supposed 
to  be   artillery.    A   small  party   of  dismounted 
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men,  under  the  daring  Captain  Farley,  soon 
gained  the  farther  bank  and  scoured  the  woods, 
while  the  ever  ready  and  indefatigable  Blackford 
set  to  work  to  repair  the  crossing.  It  was  dark, 
however,  before  it  could  be  finished,  and  we  slept 
on  our  arms  until  morning,  finding  ample  corn 
for  our  jaded  horses  at  TunstalPs  Station. 

The  conflagration  raged  fearfully  at  the  White 
House  during  the  entire  night,  while  explosions 
of  shell  rent  the  air.  I  was  informed  that  five 
thousand  men  held  the  place. 

Early  the  next  morning,  I  moved  cautiously 
down,  catching  the  scatttered  fugitives  of  the 
day  before  as  we  advanced,  till,  coming  in  plain 
view  of  the  White  House,  at  a  distance  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile,  a  large  gunboat  was  discovered 
lying  at  the  landing.  I  took  the  precaution  to 
leave  the  main  body  about  two  miles  behind,  and 
proceeded  to  the  point  with  a  small  party  and  one 
piece  of  artillery.  Colonel  W.  H.  F.  Lee,  the 
proprietor  of  this  once  beautiful  estate,  now  in 
ashes  and  desolation,  described  the  ground,  and 
pointed  out  all  the  localities  to  me,  so  that  I  was 
convinced  that  a  few  bold  sharpshooters  could 
compel  the  gunboat  to  leave.  I  accordingly 
ordered  down  about  seventy-five,  partly  of  the 
First  Virginia  cavalry,  (Litchfield's  company  D,) 
and  partly  Jeff  Davis  legion  and  Fourth  Virginia 
cavalry.  They  were  deployed  in  pairs,  with  in- 
tervals of  forty  paces,  and  armed  with  rifle  car- 
bines. They  advanced  on  this  monster,  —  so  ter- 
rible to  our  fancy,  —  and  a  body  of  sharpshooters 
were  sent  ashore  from  the  boat  to  meet  them. 

Quite  a  determined  engagement  of  skirmishers 
ensued  ;  but  our  gallant  men  never  faltered  in 
their  determination  to  expose  this  Yankee  buga- 
boo, called  gunboat.  To  save  time,  however,  I 
ordered  up  the  howitzer  —  a  few  shells  from 
which,  fired  with  great  accuracy,  and  bursting 
directly  over  her  decks,  caused  an  instantane- 
ous withdrawal  of  the  sharpshooters,  and  a  pre- 
cipitate flight,  under  headway  of  steam,  down 
the  river.  The  howitzer  gave  chase  at  a  gal- 
lop—  the  more  to  cause  the  apprehension  of 
being  cut  off  below,  than  of  really  effecting  any- 
thing. 

The  gunboat  never  returned.  The  command 
was  now  entirely  out  of  rations,  and  the  horses 
without  forage ;  and  I  had  relied  on  the  enemy 
at  the  White  House  to  supply  me  with  these  es- 
sentials. I  was  not  disappointed,  in  spite  of  their 
efforts  to  destroy  everything.  Provisions  and 
delicacies  of  every  description  lay  in  heaps,  and 
the  men  regaled  themselves  on  the  fruits  of  the 
tropics,  as  well  as  the  substantials  of  the  land. 
Large  quantities  of  forage  were  left  also.  An 
opportunity  was  here  offered  for  observing  the 
deceitfulness  of  the  enemy's  pretended  reverence 
for  everything  associated  with  the  name  of  Wash- 
ington ;  for  the  dwelling-house  was  burned  to  the 
ground,  and  not  a  vestige  left,  except  what  told 
of  desolation  and  vandalism. 

Nine  large  barges,  loaded  with  stores,  were  on 
fire  as  we  approached;  immense  numbers  of 
tents,  wagons,  and  cars,  in  long  trains,  loaded, 
and  five  locomotives ;  a  number  of  forges ;  quan- 


tities of  every  species  of  quartermasters'  stores 
and  property,  making  a  total  of  many  millions  of 
dollars  —  all  more  or  less  destroyed. 

During  the  morning  I  received  a  note  from  the 
commanding  General  directing  me  to  watch  close- 
ly any  movement  of  the  enemy  in  my  direction, 
and  to  communicate  what  my  impressions  were 
in  regard  to  his  designs.  I  replied  that  there 
was  no  evidence  of  a  retreat  of  the  main  body 
down  the  Williamsburg  road,  and  that  I  had  no 
doubt  that  the  enemy,  since  his  defeat,  was  en- 
deavoring to  reach  the  James,  as  a  new  base,  be- 
ing compelled  to  surrender  his  connection  with 
the  York. 

If  the  Federal  people  can  be  convinced  that 
this  was  a  part  of  McClellan's  plan  —  that  it  was 
in  his  original  design  for  Jackson  to  turn  his 
right  flank,  and  our  Generals  to  force  him  from 
his  strongholds  —  they  certainly  can  never  forgive 
him  for  the  millions  of  public  treasure  that  his 
superb  strategy  cost  the  nation.  He  had  no  al- 
ternative left,  and  possessed  with  the  information 
that  his  retreat  was  not  progressing  toward  the 
York,  the  commanding  General  knew  as  well  as 
McClellan  himself  that  he  must  seek  the  only 
outlet  left.  It  took  the  remainder  of  Sunday  to 
ration  my  command,  and  complete  the  destruction 
of  some  property  I  was  apprehensive  the  enemy 
might  return  and  remove ;  but  I  sent,  that  day,  a 
regiment,  First  Virginia  cavalry,  Colonel  Fitz- 
hugh  Lee,  across  to  observe  the  enemy's  move- 
ments from  Bottom's  Bridge  to  Forge  Bridge. 

On  Monday,  I  moved  my  whole  command  in 
the  same  direction,  except  one  squadron,  Cobb's 
legion,  which  was  left  at  the  White  House. 

Colonel  Lee,  First  Virginia  cavalry,  was  stationed 
near  Long  Bridge,  and  the  remainder  near  Forge 
Bridge.  The  former  reported  the  enemy's  pick- 
ets visible  on  the  other  side,  and  at  the  latter 
place  I  observed  a  regiment  of  infantry  and  two 
pieces  of  artillery.  The  Napoleon  was  left  with 
Colonel  Lee,  but  it  was  disabled  at  the  first  shot, 
the  trail  breaking. 

The  Blakely  being  disabled  at  Cold  Harbor, 
left  me  with  only  a  twelve-pounder  howitzer,  (one 
section  being  present.)  Captain  Pelham  engaged 
the  enemy  across  the  Chickahominy  with  these, 
and  after  a  spirited  duel  against  one  rifle  piece 
and  one  howitzer,  the  enemy  was  driven  from 
his  position,  with  the  loss  of  two  men  and  two 
horses  killed,  we  escaping  unhurt.  The  infantry 
abandoned  their  knapsacks  in  their  hurry  to  de- 
part. I  tried  in  vain  to  ascertain  by  scouts  the 
enemy's  force  beyond,  and  it  being  now  nearly 
dark,  we  bivouacked  again.  During  the  entire 
day,  Colonel  Lee,  of  the  First,  as  also  the  main 
body,  captured  many  prisoners ;  but  none  seemed 
to  know  anything  of  the  operations  of  the  army. 
One  was  a  topographical  engineer. 

At  half  past  three  A.  M.  the  next  morning,  I 
received  a  despatch  from  Colonel  Chilton,  the 
hour  of  his  writing  being  omitted,  stating  that 
the  enemy  had  been  headed  off  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  Long  Bridge  and  Charles  City  roads, 
and  that  his  destination  seemed,  for  the  present, 
fixed,  and  expressing  the  commanding  General's 
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desire  for  me  to  cross  the  Chickahominy,  and  co- 
operate with  the  forces  on  that  side,  suggesting 
Grapevine  Bridge  as  the  most  suitable  point.  I 
asked  the  courier  when  it  was  written.  He  re- 
plied, "  At  nine  P.  M  ;  "  which  point  of  time  was 
after  the  heavy  firing  in  the  direction  of  White 
Oak  Swamp  Bridge  had  ceased  ;  and  I  believed, 
therefore,  that  the  status  of  the  enemy  referred 
to  was  after  the  heavy  firing.  I  therefore  started 
at  once  for  Bottom's  Bridge,  eleven  miles  distant, 
pushing  on  rapidly  myself. 

Arriving  at  Bottom's  Bridge,  I  found  our  troops 
had  passed  down.  Galloping  on  to  White  Oak 
Swamp  Bridge,  I  found  many  on  the  march,  and 
saw  at  once  that  from  the  lack  of  firing  in  front, 
and  the  rapid  rate  of  march,  that  the  only  way 
I  could  cooperate  with  the  main  body  was  by 
retracing  my  steps.  Fortunately,  the  head  of 
my  column  had  not  passed  Bottom's  Bridge  ;  and 
crossing  at  the  Forge  Bridge  to  come  up  on  Jack- 
son's left,  I  wrote  a  note  to  General  Jackson  to 
apprise  him  of  this  intention,  and  hurried  back  to 
carry  it  out. 

I  found,  upon  reaching  Forge  Bridge,  a  party 
of  Munford's  Second  Virginia  cavalry,  who  in- 
formed me  of  the  route  taken  by  Jackson's  col- 
umn, and  pushed  on  to  join  him,  fording  the  river. 

Passing  Nance's  shop  about  sundown,  it  was 
dark  before  we  reached  Rock's  house,  near  which 
we  stampeded  the  enemy's  picket,  without  giving 
it  time  to  destroy  the  bridge  further  than  to  pull 
off  the  planks.  I  aimed  for  Haxall's  Landing,  but 
soon  after  leaving  Rock's,  encountered  picket 
fires,  and,  a  little  way  beyond,  saw  the  light  of  a 
considerable  encampment.  There  was  no  other 
recourse  left  but  to  halt  for  the  night,  after  a 
day's  march  of  forty-two  miles. 

As  it  was  very  dark,  very  little  could  be  seen 
of  the  country  around  ;  but  I  had  previously  de- 
tached Captain  Blackford  to  notify  General  Jack- 
son of  my  position,  and  find  where  he  was.  He 
returned  during  the  night,  having  found  our 
troops,  but  could  not  locate  General  Jackson's 
line. 

I  ascertained,  also,  that  a  battle  had  been 
raging  for  some  time,  and  ceased  about  an  hour 
after  I  reached  this  point.  My  arrival  could  not 
have  been  more  fortunately  timed  ;  for,  arriving 
after  dark,  its  ponderous  march,  with  the  rolling 
artillery,  must  have  impressed  the  enemy's  cav- 
alry, watching  the  approaches  to  their  rear,  with 
the  idea  of  an  immense  army  about  to  cut  off 
their  retreat,  and  contributed  to  cause  that  sud- 
den collapse  and  stampede  that  soon  after  oc- 
curred, leaving  us  in  the  possession  of  Malvern 
Hill,  which  the  enemy  might  have  held  next  day, 
much  to  our  detriment. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  worthy  of  the  com- 
manding General's  notice,  that,  in  taking  the  po- 
sition I  did  in  rear  of  Turkey  Creek,  I  acted 
entirely  from  my  own  judgment ;  but  was  much 
gratified,  next  day,  on  receiving  his  note,  to  find 
that,  his  orders  were  to  the  same  effect,  though 
failing  to  reach  me  until  the  next  morning  after 
its  execution. 

Early  next  morning,  I  received  orders   from 


General  Jackson,  that  unless  you  had  otherwise 
directed,  to  take  position  near  his  left.  Not  yet 
apprised  of  the  enemy's  move  in  the  night,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  execute  this  order,  and,  having  halted 
the  column  near  Gatewood's,  where  Colonels  Ros- 
ser,  Baker,  and  Goode,  with  their  respective  regi- 
ments, joined  my  command,  I  went  forward  to 
reconnoitre.  Meeting  with  General  Jackson,  we 
rode  together  to  Dr.  Poindexter's,  where  we  met 
Major  Meade  and  Lieutenant  Samuel  R.  Johns- 
ton, of  the  engineers,  who  had  just  made,  in  the 
drenching  rain,  a  personal  examination  of  the 
enemy's  position,  and  found  it  abandoned. 

I  galloped  back  to  my  command,  and  put  it  in 
motion  for  Haxall's  Landing,  hoping  there  to  in- 
tercept the  enemy's  column.  The  Jeff  Davis 
legion  preceded,  and  soon  reached  the  River  road, 
in  rear  of  Turkey  Creek,  capturing  scores  of  the 
discomfited  and  demoralized  foe  at  every  turn  — 
wagons,  tents,  arms,  and  knapsacks  abandoned ; 
and  the  general  drift  of  accounts,  given  by  the 
prisoners,  spoke  eloquently  of  the  slaughter  and 
rout  that  will  make  Malvern  Hill  memorable  in 
history. 

Colonel  Martin  dashed  off  with  a  few  men  to- 
wards Haxall's,  and,  in  plain  view  of  the  monitor, 
captured  one  of  her  crew  on  shore,  and  marched 
back  several  other  prisoners,  the  very  boldness 
of  the  move  apparently  transfixing  the  enemy's 
guns.  Appreciating  the  importance  of  knowing 
the  enemy's  position  with  reference  to  Shirley,  I 
endeavored  to  gain  the  fork  of  woods  near  that 
point ;  but  it  was  strongly  defended  by  two  regi- 
ments of  infantry  —  a  prisoner  captured  near  by 
said  Sicklcs's  brigade.  The  indications  were 
clear,  however,  that  the  enemy  had  gone  below 
that  point.  The  day  was  consumed  in  collecting 
prisoners  and  arms  back  toward  Malvern  Hill, 
the  road  from  which  was  thoroughly  blockaded, 
and  in  harassing  the  enemy's  rear,  which,  in  spite 
of  his  good  position,  was  very  thoroughly  done 
by  Colonel  Martin  with  one  of  Pelham's  howit- 
zers, causing  marked  havoc  and  confusion  in  his 
ranks.  I  also  reconnoitred  in  the  direction  of 
Charles  City  Court-House  with  a  view  to  fall  on 
his  flanks  if  still  in  motion.  The  result  of  the 
last  was  to  the  effect  /that  at  ten  A.  M.  no  part  of 
his  force  had  reached  Charles  City  Court-House. 
I  therefore  sent  down  that  night  toward  Wrest- 
over,  under  Captain  Pelham.  supported  by  Ir- 
ving's  squadron  First  Virginia  cavalry,  with  orders 
to  reach  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  River  road 
below,  so  as  to  shell  it  if  the  enemy  attempted  to 
retreat  that  night.  A  squadron  (Cobb's  legion) 
was  left  near  Shirley,  and  the  main  body  biv- 
ouacked contiguous  to  oat-fields,  of  necessity  our 
only  dependence  for  forage  since  leaving  the 
White  House ;  but  the  regiments  were  warned 
that  the  pursuit  might  be  resumed  at  any  mo- 
ment during  the  night,  should  Captain  Pelham's 
reconnoissance  apprise  us  of  a  continuance  of 
the  retreat.  During  the  night,  Captain  Pelham 
wrote  to  me  that  the  enemy  had  taken  position 
between  Shirley  and  Westover,  near  the  latter, 
and  described  the  locality,  the  nature  of  Herring 
Creek   on  the  enemy's  right,  and  indicated  the 
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advantage  to  be  gained  by  taking  possession,  with 
artillery,  of  Evelington's  Heights,  a  plateau  com- 
manding completely  the  enemy's  encampment. 
I  forwarded  this  report  at  once  to  the  command- 
ing General,  through  General  Jackson,  and  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  the  ground  with  my  command, 
except  one  regiment  of  the  Ninth  Virginia  cav- 
alry, Colonel  W.  H.  F.  Lee,  which  was  ordered 
down  the  road,  by  Nance's  shop,  and  thence 
across  toward  Charles  City  Court-House,  so  as 
to  extend  my  left,  and  keep  a  lookout  toward 
Forge  Bridge,  by  which  I  was  liable  to  be  at- 
tacked in  flank  and  rear  by  Stoneman,  should  he 
endeavor  to  form  a  junction  with  McClellan. 

I  found  Evelington's  Heights  easily  gained. 
A  squadron  in  possession  vacated  without  much 
hesitation,  retreating  up  the  road,  the  only  road 
by  which  it  could  reach  Westover,  owing  to  the 
impassability  of  Herring's  Creek  below  Roland's 
Mill.  Colonel  Martin  was  sent  around  farther  to 
the  left,  and  the  howitzer  brought  into  action  in 
the  River  road,  to  fire  upon  the  enemy's  camp 
below. 

Judging  from  the  great  commotion  and  excite- 
ment caused  below,  it  must  have  had  considera- 
ble effect.  We  soon  had  prisoners  from  various 
corps  and  divisions,  and  from  their  statements, 
as  well  as  those  of  citizens,  I  learned  that  the  en- 
emy's main  body  was  there ;  but  much  reduced 
and  demoralized. 

I  kept  the  commanding  General  apprised  of 
my  movements,  and  I  soon  learned  from  him 
that  Longstreet  and  Jackson  were  en  route  to  my 
support.  I  held  the  ground  from  about  nine  A.  M. 
until  two  P.  M.,  when  the  enemy  had  contrived 
to  get  one  battery  into  position  on  this  side  the 
creek.  The  fire  was,  however,  kept  up  until  a 
body  of  infantry  was  found  approaching  by  our 
right  flank.  I  had  no  apprehension,  however,  as 
I  was  sure  Longstreet  was  near  by,  and  although 
Pelham  reported  but  two  rounds  of  ammunition 
left,  I  held  out,  knowing  how  important  it  was  to 
hold  the  ground  until  Longstreet  arrived.  The 
enemy's  infantry  advanced,  and  the  battery  kept 
up  its  fire.  I  just  then  learned  that  Longstreet 
had  taken  the  wrong  road,  and  was  then  at 
Nance's  shop,  six  or  seven  miles  off. 

Pelham  fired  his  last  round,  and  the  sharp- 
shooters, strongly  posted  in  the  skirt  of  the  woods 
bordering  the  plateau,  exhausted  every  cartridge, 
but  had  at  last  to  retire  ;  not,  however,  without 
teaching  many  a  foeman  the  bitter  lesson  of 
death.  My  command  had  been  so  cut  off  from 
sources  of  supply,  and  so  constantly  engaged 
with  the  enemy,  that  the  abundant  supply  which 
it  began  with  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  June  was 
entirely  exhausted.  I  kept  pickets  at  Bradley's 
store  that  night,  and  remained  with  my  command 
on  the  west  side  of  the  creek,  near  Phillips's  farm. 
General  Longstreet  came  up  late  in  the  evening  : 
he  had  been  led  by  his  guide  out  of  his  proper 
route. 

The  next  day,  July  fourth,  General  Jackson's 
command  drove  in  the  enemy's  advance  pickets. 
I  pointed  out  the  position  of  the  enemy,  now 
occupying,  apparently  in  force,  the  plateau  from 


which  I  shelled  their  camp  the  day  before,  and 
showed  him  the  routes  by  which  the  plateau  could 
be  reached  to  the  left,  and  submitted  my  plan 
for  dispossessing  the  enemy  and  attacking  his 
camps.  This  was  subsequently  laid  before  the 
commanding  General.  The  enemy's  position  had 
been  well  reconnoitred  by  Blackford,  of  the  en- 
gineers, the  day  before,  from  a  close  view,  and 
further  on  this  day  (July  fourth)  demonstrating 
that  his  position  was  strong,  difficult  to  reach, 
except  with  rifle  cannon,  and  completely  flanked 
by  gunboats,  all  of  which  were  powerful  argu- 
ments, and  no  doubt  had  their  due  weight  with 
the  commanding  General  against  renewing  an 
attack,  thus  far  of  unbroken  successes,  against 
a  stronghold,  where  the  enemy  had  been  reen- 
forced  beyond  a  doubt.  The  operations  of  my 
own  command  extended  farther  to  the  left,  except 
one  regiment,  Cobb's  legion  cavalry,  which  was 
directed  to  follow  up  the  enemy's  rear  on  the 
River  road,  and  the  First  North  Carolina  cavalry, 
which  remained  in  reserve,  near  Phillips's  farm. 

The  remainder  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  July 
were  spent  in  reconnoitring  and  watching  the 
river. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fifth,  Colonel  S.  D. 
Lee,  of  the  artillery,  reported  to  me  with  a  battery 
of  rifle  guns,  (Squiers's  Washington  artillery,)  to 
which  I  added  Pelham's  Blakely,  which  had  just 
returned  from  Richmond,  for  attacking  trans- 
portation on  the  river  below  the  Federal  forces. 
The  point  selected  was  Wilcox's  Landing,  which 
was  reached  after  dark.  The  only  transport 
which  passed  during  the  night  was  fired  into  with 
distant  damage,  but  she  kept  on.  On  the  sixth, 
the  battery  was  augmented  by  two  rifle  pieces  of 
Rogers's  battery,  and  proceeded  to  Wayne's  Oak, 
lower  down  the  river.  During  that  night  and 
next  day,  (seventh,)  the  batteries  commanded  the 
river,  seriously  damaging  several  transports,  and 
compelling  the  crews  from  two  to  take  to  their 
small  boats  for  the  opposite  shore,  leaving  one 
transport  sinking.  The  batteries  were  subject  to 
incessant  fire  from  the  gunboats,  which  invariably 
convoyed  the  transports  ;  but  Colonel  Lee,  whose 
report  is  very  interesting,  says  no  damage  was 
done  to  the  batteries,  demonstrating,  as  was  done 
at  the  White  House,  that  gunboats  are  not  so 
dangerous  as  is  generally  supposed.  On  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  seventh,  the  batteries  returned  to 
their  camps,  the  men  being  much  exhausted  from 
loss  of  rest  and  continuous  exertion. 

During  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth,  the  en- 
emy persistently  annoyed  our  pickets  on  the  Riv- 
er road  below  Westover,  and,  with  all  arms  of 
service,  tried  to  compel  us  to  retire  from  that  po- 
sition. Colonel  Rosser,  commanding  Fifth  Vir- 
ginia cavalry,  was  present  in  charge  of  the  post, 
and  inspired  his  men  with  such  determined  resist- 
ance, arranging  them  so  as  to  resist  to  the  best 
advantage,  that  the  enemy  failed  in  the  effort, 
within  three  quarters  of  a  mile  of  his  main  body, 
and  in  his  rear. 

At  sundown  on  the  eighth,  it  being  decided  to 
withdraw  our  forces  from  before  the  enemy's 
position,  the  cavalry  covered  the  withdrawal  of  the 
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infantry,  and  prevented  the  enemy's  having  any 
knowledge  of  the  movement. 

At  daylight,  on  the  ninth,  the  cavalry  proceeded 
above  Turkey  Island  Creek,  with  a  view  to  estab- 
lish a  line  of  cavalry  outposts  from  the  vicinity  of 
Shirley,  across  by  Nance's  shop  to  the  Chicka- 
hominy.  On  the  tenth,  a  portion  of  the  cavalry 
was  left  on  this  duty,  and  the  remainder,  by  the 
direction  of  the  commanding  General,  marched  to 
a  reserve  camp. 

I  regret  that  the  very  extended  field  of  opera- 
tions of  the  cavalry  has  made  this  report  neces- 
sarily long.  During  the  whole  period  it  will  be 
observed  that  my  command  was  in  contact  with 
the  enemy.  No  opportunity  occurred,  however, 
for  an  overwhelming  charge,  a  circumstance  re- 
sulting, first,  from  the  nature  of  the  positions 
successively  taken  by  the  enemy,  in  woods,  or 
behind  swamps  or  ditches  —  he  taking  care  to 
change  position  under  cover  of  night,  the  distance 
being  so  short,  only  fifteen  miles,  as  to  be  marched 
in  one  night.  Added  to  this  was  the  uncertainty 
whether  the  enemy  would  attempt  the  passage  of 
the  Chickahominy  where  I  awaited  him,  or,  under 
cover  of  a  demonstration  toward  Chaffin's  Bluff, 
he  would  gain  the  James.  The  country  being  ob- 
scurely wooded  and  swampy,  his  facilities  for  ef- 
fecting the  latter  were  great.  The  portion  of  the 
cavalry  operating  under  my  instructions  on  the 
Richmond  side  of  the  Chickahominy,  was  under 
command,  at  first,  of  Colonel  Rosser,  and  after- 
ward of  Colonel  L.  S.  Baker,  first  North  Caro- 
lina cavalry.  The  latter  made  a  gallant  charge, 
on  the  thirtieth  ultimo,  at  Willis's  Church,  with 
his  and  a  portion  of  Colonel  Goode's  command, 
but  were  repulsed,  with  small  loss.  Their  re- 
ports, enclosed,  will  give  particulars  of  their  op- 
erations. Major  Crumpler  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  Captain  Ruffin  taken  prisoner.  For  other 
casualties  you  are  respectfully  referred  to  Col- 
onel Baker's  report.  During  the  series  of  en- 
gagements in  which  the  portion  of  the  brigade 
with  me  participated,  very  few  casualties  occurred, 
notwithstanding  frequent  exposure  to  the  enemy's 
fire.  During  the  whole  period,  the  officers  and 
men  exhibited  that  devotion  to  duty,  thorough 
discipline,  and  efficiency,  which  characterizes  reg- 
ular troops,  and  claims,  at  my  hands,  the  high- 
est measure  of  praise  and  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment. 

Colonels  T.  R.  R.  Cobb,  Fitz  Lee,  W.  H.  F. 
Lee,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  T.  Martin,  lan- 
der my  immediate  command,  were  frequently,  in 
turn,  intrusted  with  distinct,  isolated  commands, 
and  displayed  that  zeal  and  ability  which  entitle 
them  to  favorable  notice,  and  give  evidence  of 
capacity  for  higher  trust. 

Captain  John  Pelham,  of  the  horse  artillery, 
displayed  such  signal  ability  as  an  artillerist,  such 
heroic  example  and  devotion  in  danger,  and  in- 
domitable energy  under  difficulties,  in  the  move- 
ment of  his  battery,  that,  reluctant  as  I  am  at  the 
chance  of  losing  such  a  valuable  limb  from  the 
brigade,  I  feel  bound  to  ask  for  his  promotion, 
with  the  remark  that,  in  either  cavalry  or  artil- 
lery, no  field  grade  is  too  high  for  his  merit  and 


capacity.  The  officers  and  men  of  that  battery 
emulated  the  example  of  their  Captain,  and  did 
justice  to  a  reputation  already  won. 

Captain  William  W.  Blackford,  of  the  engi- 
neers, assigned  to  duty  with  me  the  day  before  the 
battles,  was  always  in  advance,  obtaining  valuable 
information  of  the  enemy's  strength,  movements, 
and  position,  locating  routes  and  making  hurried 
topographical  sketches.  He  is  bold  in  reconnois- 
sance,  fearless  in  danger,  and  remarkably  cool 
and  correct  in  judgment.  His  services  are  inval- 
uable to  the  advance  guard  of  an  army.  Captain 
J.  Hardeman  Stuart,  signal  corps,  was  particu- 
larly active  and  fearless  in  the  transmission  of 
orders  at  Cold  Harbor,  and  deserves  my  special 
thanks  for  his  gallant  conduct.  Captain  Norman 
Fitzhugh,  A.  A.  G.,  chief  of  staff,  though  but  re- 
cently promoted  from  the  ranks,  gave  evidence 
of  those  rare  qualities,  united  with  personal  gal- 
lantry, which  constitute  a  capable  and  efficient 
Adjutant-General.  Captain  Heros  Von  Borcke, 
A.  A.  G.,  was  ever  present,  fearless,  and  untiring 
in  the  zealous  discharge  of  the  duties  assigned 
him. 

Major  Samuel  Hardin  Hairstone,  Q.  M.,  and 
Major  Dabney  Ball,  C.  S.,  were  prevented  by 
their  duties  of  office  from  participating  in  the 
dangers  of  the  conflict,  but  are  entitled  to  my 
thanks  for  the  thorough  discharge  of  their  duties. 

The  following  officers,  attached  to  my  staff, 
deserve  honorable  mention  in  this  report  for 
their  valuable  services  ;  Captain  Redmond  Burke, 
Lieutenant  John  Esten  Cooke,  ordnance  officer ; 
Lieutenant  J.  S.  W.  Hairstone,  C.  S.  A.  ;  Lieu- 
tenant James  R.  Christian,  Third  Virginia  caval- 
ry ;  Lieutenant  Chiswell  Dabney,  Aid  ;  volunteer 
Aids  Captain  W.  D.  Farley  and  W.  E.  Towles  — 
they  having  contributed  their  full  share  to  what- 
ever success  was  achieved  by  the  brigade. 

My  escort  did  good  service.  Private  Frank 
Stringfellow,  Fourth  Virginia  cavalry,  was  par- 
ticularly conspicuous  for  gallantry  and  efficiency 
at  Cold  Harbor.  The  majority  of  the  Hanover 
company,  (G,)  Fourth  Virginia  cavalry,  possess- 
ing invaluable  merits  as  guides,  were  distributed 
as  such  among  the  various  generals. 

First  Lieutenant  D.  A.  Timberlake  accompanied 
me,  and  from  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
country,  as  well  as  his  personal  bravery,  was  an  in- 
dispensable aid  to  my  march.  His  deeds  of  indi- 
vidual prowess  in  Hanover  place  him  high  among 
partisan  warriors,  and  enabled  us  to  know  exactly 
the  enemy's  position  and  strength  near  Atlee's 
Station. 

Accompanying  this  report,  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  a  map,  drawn  by  Captain  Blackford,  corps 
of  engineers,  of  the  region  of  country  traversed 
by  the  cavalry,  showing  the  extent  of  its  opera- 
tions, and  exhibiting  the  various  engagements  in 
which  the  cavalry  took  part ;  also  — 

Report  A,  Colonel  T.  R.  R.  Cobb,  Georgia  le- 
gion cavalry. 

Report  B,  Colonel  L.  S.  Baker,  First  North 
Carolina  cavalry. 

Report  C.  Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  T.  Martin, 
Jeff  Davis  legion. 
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Report  D,  Colonel  T.  L.  Rosser,  Fifth  Virginia 
cavalry. 

Report  E,  Colonel  S.  D.  Lee,  artillery,  Fourth 
Virginia  cavalry. 

Report  F,  Colonel  Thomas  F.  Goode,  Third 
Virginia  cavalry. 

Map  G,  already  referred  to. 

H.  My  instructions  to  officer  commanding  cav- 
alry west  of  Chickahominy. 

I.  List  of  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 

The  -  reports  of  other  commanders  have  not 
been  received.  Should  they  be  sent  in  subse- 
quently, they  wrill  be  forwarded. 

My  command  captured  several  thousand  pris- 
oners and  arms,  the  precise  number  it  being  im- 
possible to  ascertain. 

The  detachment  of  cavalry  left  at  the  White 
House  secured  much  valuable  public  property, 
enumerated  already. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Colonel, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  E.  B.  Stuart, 

Brigadier-General. 

REPORT  OF  COLONEL  FITZ  LEE. 

Headquarters  First  Virginia  Cavalry,  ) 
Hanover  Court-House,  August  1, 18G2.    j 

Captain  N.  B.  Fitzhugh,  A.  A.  General,  Caval- 
ry Brigade : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  First 
Virginia  cavalry  remained,  during  the  battles  in 
front  of  Richmond,  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  and  took  part  in 
all  the  operations.  The  only  casualty  was  the 
loss  of  private  R.  P.  Thomas,  of  company  A.  He 
had  been  sent  to  the  front,  in  company  writh 
Lieutenant  Stuart,  of  company  B,  to  reconnoitre, 
dismounted,  when  he  came  suddenly  upon  a  large 
body  of  the  enemy,  concealed  in  the  woods.  Re- 
fusing to  surrender,  this  party  of  two  gathered 
up  some  abandoned  arms  in  the  vicinity,  and 
fought  bravely,  until  Thomas  was  killed,  when 
the  Lieutenant  made  his  escape,  the  enemy  not 
daring  to  pursue  a  soldier  who  had  shown  he  was 
not  to  be  taken  alive. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Fitz  Lee, 
(Late  Colonel  First  Virginia  Cavalry,) 
Brigadier-General,  commanding  Brigade. 

REPORT   OF  COLONEL  ROSSER. 

Headquarters  Fifth  Virginia  Cavalry,  \ 
Camp  Cary,  July  26, 1862.    J 

General  :  In  pursuance  with  your  instructions, 
I  habitually  kept  my  command,  during  the  bat- 
tles, well  in  hand,  and  as  near  the  enemy  as  pos- 
sible. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  my  scouts  came 
in  and  reported  the  enemy  in  considerable  force 
near  Willis's  Church,  and  also  that  he  was  mov- 
ing small  bodies  of  troops  in  the  direction  of 
James  River.  This  I  reported,  at  the  time,  to 
General  Huger.  The  next  morning  I  started  out 
on  a  8C  ut  in  th«  same  direction,  and  met  Colonel 


Baker,  with  his  own  regiment,  (the  First  North 
Carolina,)  and  the  Third  Virginia,  returning  to 
his  camp,  having  been  unsuccessful  in  his  attack 
upon  the  enemy  near  Willis's  Church,  where  he 
found  the  enemy  in  great  force  —  his  attack  being 
met  with  infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry.  My  scouts 
on  the  right  found  the  enemy  extending  his  lines 
in  that  direction,  and  succeeded  in  recapturing 
fifteen  horses,  belonging  to  the  First  North  Caro- 
lina, that  the  enemy  had  taken  in  Colonel  Baker's 
engagement,  early  in  the  morning.  This  was 
also  reported  to  General  Huger.  That  night, 
(Sunday,  twenty-ninth  ultimo,)  my  pickets  were 
strongly  reenforced,  and  I  moved  down,  with  my 
entire  force,  composed  of  my  own  regiment  and 
the  Hampton  legion,  to  the  junction  of  the  River 
and  Long  Bridge  roads,  and  remained  there  dur- 
ing the  night. 

Next  morning,  about  eight  o'clock,  my  pickets 
were  driven  in,  on  the  Long  Bridge  road,  near 
Willis's  Church.  I  at  once  moved  down  with  my 
entire  command,  and,  after  some  skirmishing, 
succeeded  in  reestablishing  my  pickets.  I  then 
dismounted  one  company,  and  deployed  them  as 
skirmishers,  giving  them  a  squadron  for  support, 
and  sent  them  forward,  and  after  driving  in  the 
enemy's  pickets,  still  pressed  upon  him,  and, 
strange  to  say,  this  gallant  little  band  of  Captain 
Bullock's,  of  my  regiment,  drove  them  back 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  their  main  force, 
and  was  still  pressing  upon  them,  when  General 
Longstreet's  advance  came  up,  and,  with  his  in- 
fantry and  artillery,  attacked  them  upon  the  line 
to  which  I  was  holding  them.  My  pickets  upon 
the  River  road,  about  this  time,  reported  the  en- 
emy advancing  in  that  direction,  and  General 
Longstreet  ordered  me  to  take  my  command  over 
in  that  way.  ^ 

After  reestablishing  my  pickets  on  that  road,  I 
made  a  reconnoissance,  with  a  portion  of  my  com- 
mand, to  the  front,  and  found  the  head  of  the 
retiring  column  moving  hurriedly  and  confusedly 
in  the  direction  of  James  River.  I  was  then  just 
coming  on  Malvern  Hill.  I  reported  this  fact  to 
Generals  Longstreet  and  Holmes,  about  one  o'clock 
p.  M.  For  some  reason  or  other,  no  attention  was 
paid  to  this  report.  I  then  reported  to  General 
Lee,  who  came  to  see  for  himself,  and  who  or- 
dered General  Holmes  to  move  at  once  to  this 
point,  and  attack  the  enemy.  But  as  General 
Holmes  did  not  arrive  until  late  in  the  day,  (about 
five  o'clock  P.  M.,)  and  by  marching  his  troops 
down  the  river  road,  the  dust  revealed  the  move- 
ment to  the  enemy,  and  gunboats  were  sent  up 
the  river,  which  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  Holmes's 
advancing  column,  which  drove  him  back.  I  then 
withdrew  my  command  to  cover,  and  sent  scouts 
in  the  direction  of  the  river  to  observe  the  move- 
ments of  the  boats.  My  Quartermaster  (Captain 
Taylor)  was  one  of  the  party,  and  was  taken  pris- 
oner. General  Holmes  having  withdrawn,  it  be- 
came necessary  for  me  to  place  the  greater  part 
of  my  command  on  picket,  dismounted. 

Early  the  following  morning,  the  first  instant, 
by  reconnoissance,  I  found  the  enemy  in  line  of 
battle  on  Malvern  Hill.     I  was  near  enough  to 
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hear  loud  and  prolonged  cheering,  as  if  reinforce- 
ments, or  a  General,  had  arrived.  This  I  also 
reported  to  General  Huger.  But  Colonel  Baker, 
having  arrived,  assumed  the  command,  and  soon 
moved,  with  my  command,  over  to  the  left,  to 
support  the  attack  which  General  Magruder  was 
about  to  make.  My  command  was  held  on  the 
left,  and,  as  the  lines  were  extended  in  that  di- 
rection, I  was  moved  to  the  left,  and  early  the 
following  morning  I  joined  you  with  my  com- 
mand. 

In  every  instance  where  my  men  were  thrown 
in  contact  writh  the  enemy,  I  could  but  observe 
the  great  want  of  proper  discipline,  necessary  to 
insure  implicit  confidence.  They  had  not  been 
drilled,  and  the  most  of  them  had  never  been 
under  fire  before. 

I  took  several  prisoners,  and  collected  many 
arms.  I  lost  four  men  —  two  sergeants,  one  cor- 
poral and  one  private  —  by  desertion  to  the  en- 
emy. Respectfully  submitted, 

Thos.  L.  Rosser, 
Colonel  Fifth  Virginia  Cavalry. 

[ConBdential.] 
Headquarters  Cavalry  Brigade,  June  25, 1862. 

To  Colonel  T.  L.  Rosser,  or  Cavalry  Officer  com- 
manding Right  Wing  of  Pickets : 
Colonel  :  You  will  immediately  supply  your 
command,  from  Major  Ball,  C.  S.,  with  three 
days'  rations  of  hard  bread  and  bacon.  Should 
an  engagement  take  place,  you  will  move  your 
main  body  toward  the  front,  so  as  to  support  and 
watch  our  right  flank,  and  take  advantage  of  any 
movement  the  enemy  may  make  toward  James 
River,  to  harass  and  delay  him  by  demonstrations 
in  his  front,  and  by  vigorous  attacks  on  his  flanks. 
Keep  your  command  well  together  and  well  in 
hand,  and  be  sure  to  keep  a  perfect  communica- 
tion and  thorough  cooperation  with  Major-Gen- 
eral Huger,  and  any  other  commander  near  you, 
bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  our  first  duty  to  whip 
the  enemy,  and  to  effect  that,  no  necessary  sacri- 
fice is  too  great,  no  hardship  too  severe. 

I  have  entire  confidence  in  your  skill,  ability, 
and  energy.  Colonel  Goode,  Third  Virginia  cav- 
alry, will  be  on  the  Charles  City  road. 

Most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  E.  B.  Stuart, 

Brigadier-General,  commanding. 

Should  you  be  ordered  to  join  me,  with  your 
regiment,  these  instructions  will  be  turned  over 
to  your  successor  in  command. 

J.  E.  B.  Stuart. 

REPORT  OF  CAPTAIN  LITCHFIELD. 

Headquarters  Cavalry  Division,  ) 
Hanover,  August  2, 1862.     \ 

Colonel  R.  H.  Chilton,  Assist.  Adjutant-General : 
Colonel:  In  answer  to  Major  Taylor's  note, 
asking  for  a  report  of  the  facts  concerning  the 
dash  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  upon  the  camp  of 
ihe  Bath  cavalry,  at  Verdon,  I  have  the  honor  to 
state  that  Captain  Litchfield,  who  commanded  the 
squadron  of  my  command  sent  to  that  vicinity 


after  the  raid  at  Beaver  Dam,  has,  at  my  request, 
submitted  a  report,  which  is  herewith  forwarded, 
giving  a  lucid  account  of  the  affair. 

The  Bath  cavalry  has  never  been  assigned  to 
any  regiment,  but  belonged  to  the  Valley  forces, 
and  had  been,  for  five  weeks,  at  Verdon,  accord- 
ing to  the  Captain's  account,  (Captain  McChest- 
ney,)  depending  on  the  vicinity  for  rations  and 
forage.  The  company,  according  to  the  accounts 
of  the  citizens,  fled  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 
I  arrived  upon  the  ground  in  the  afternoon.  Cap- 
tain McChestney  reported  his  force  to  be  seventy- 
five  or  eighty  men,  two  of  whom  were  captured, 
and  he  informed  me  about  ten  horses.  He  was 
just  a  mile  from  the  ford  over  the  North  Anna, 
a  ford  where  the  enemy  crossed,  at  which  point  a 
determined  stand  could  have  been  made,  as  I  no- 
ticed myself,  the  bank  being  very  advantageous 
for  sharpshooters.  If  Litchfield  could  have 
reached  that  point,  the  enemy  would  never  have 
crossed.  Upon  the  foregoing,  and  other  repre- 
sentations made  me  by  citizens,  I  telegraphed  and 
wrote  to  General  Jackson  that  I  thought  this 
company  had  better  be  withdrawn  ;  whereupon  it 
was  done,  and  is  now,  no  doubt,  temporarily  at- 
tached to  some  regiment  of  Robertson's  com- 
mand —  perhaps  the  Second  Virginia  cavalry. 

The  extent  of  damage  to  the  camp  is  not  pre- 
cisely knoAvn,  but  believed  to  be  slight  —  only  a 
few  tents. 

Most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  E.  B.  Stuart, 

Major-General,  commanding. 

Camp  Discipline,  Hanover  County,  Virginia,  \ 

July  31,  1862.     j 

General  :  In  obedience  to  your  written  order, 
I  report,  in  writing,  the  late  demonstration  and 
attack  of  the  enemy  at  Verdon  and  vicinity : 

Agreeably  to  your  instructions,  I  left  Atlee's 
Station,  on  Sunday,  the  twentieth  instant,  in 
charge  of  a  squadron,  and  proceeded  in  the  di- 
rection of  Hanover  Junction,  {via  Hanover  Court- 
House,)  which  place  I  reached  about  dusk  and 
encamped  beyond,  some  mile  and  a  half,  sending, 
as  directed,  Lieutenant  Grattan,  with  six  men,  up 
to  Beaver  Dam  Station,  to  ascertain  the  extent  of 
damage  done  the  railroad,  and  the  position  and 
strength  of  the  enemy's  forces  at  that  point. 

During  the  night  a  courier  arrived  from  Lieu- 
tenant Grattan,  stating  that  but  little  injury  was 
done  the  road,  and  the  enemy  had  returned,  and 
that  the  necessary  repairs  could  have  been  made 
in  a  few  hours.  I  started  early  next  morning 
with  the  command,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  An- 
derson's Station,  where  I  halted  to  feed.  I  there 
found  a  cavalry  company  encamped,  from  Bath 
County,  commanded  by  Captain  McChestney, 
who  informed  me  that  he  was  picketing  the  Tele- 
graph road,  leading  to  Fredericksburg,  and  scout- 
ing in  that  direction.  I  then  sent  a  Lieutenant 
and  nine  men  from  Major  Critcher's  battalion, 
down  the  road,  with  Captain  McChestney's  picket, 
to  go  in  the  direction  of  Bowling  Green,  by  a 
road  running  parallel  with  the  Telegraph  road, 
and  leading  to  that  place. 
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I  then  proceeded  on  to  Beaver  Dam,  and  found 
the  road  had  been  repaired,  ready  for  the  passage 
of  trains.  I  halted  my  command  to  ascertain 
something  of  the  condition  of  the  road  above, 
about  three  miles,  at  a  place  called  "  Green  Bay's 
Crossing,"  and  found  that  there  was  likewise  but 
little  injury  done  the  road  at  that  point,  but 
deemed  it  important  to  have  three  roads  guarded, 
leading  to  Green  Bay  and  Frederick  Hall,  so  that 
the  trains  might  pass  uninterruptedly,  or  be  no- 
tified in  time  to  prevent  accident. 

I  therefore  sent  Lieutenant  Coyner,  with  eleven 
men,  in  charge  of  the  post,  and  proceeded  with 
the  remainder  of  my  command  across  Anderson's 
Bridge,  and  down  the  road  leading  toward  Fred- 
ericksburg, in  search  of  the  enemy  and  informa- 
tion. I  followed  this  road  to  a  point  where  it 
intersected  the  Telegraph  road  and  Dr.  Flippo's 
house,  when  I  came  upon  a  party  of  seven  of  the 
enemy,  six  of  whom  I  captured,  (after  a  sharp 
skirmish,)  wounding  the  seventh  so  severely  that 
he  had  to  be  left  at  the  doctor's  house.  I  here 
learned  that  the  enemy  were  in  pretty  strong 
force  down  the  Telegraph  road,  about  three  miles. 
I  then  proceeded  up  this  road  in  the  direction  of 
a  cross-road  leading  to  Bowling  Green  ;  but  be- 
fore reaching  that  point,  was  informed  that  the 
party  guarding  that  road  had  been  run  in  by  the 
enemy  that  evening,  and  that  they  were  in  con- 
siderable force  upon  the  other  road. 

I  went  on  to  the  forks  of  the  road,  and  finding 
no  picket,  as  I  expected,  I  concluded  the  informa- 
tion I  had  received  was  correct,  and  that  it  would 
not  be  prudent  or  advisable  to  proceed  farther 
with  my  small  force,  rendered  so  by  guarding  the 
road  above,  and  made  less  effective  in  guarding 
this  road  and  my  rear.  I  therefore  fell  back  across 
the  river,  and  encamped  for  the  night.  In  the 
morning,  after  feeding,  I  started  down  the  road 
toward  Captain  McChestney's  camp,  to  ascer- 
tain what  had  become  of  his  men  and  the  party 
sent  out  by  myself.  Upon  reaching  which  place, 
I  learned  that  his  pickets  had  not  been  posted 
beyond  Carmel  Church,  but  that  as  couting  party 
had  been  down  as  far  as  Dr.  Flippo's.  I  then 
sent  a  message  to  the  party  sent  out  by  myself, 
notifying  them  of  my  position,  with  instructions 
to  join  me,  and  I  determined  to  take  a  scout  in 
another  direction.  I  sent  Lieutenant  Stuart  to 
guard  the  bridge  at  or  near  Beaver  Dam,  and 
started  up  to  Island  Ford,  where  I  had  intended 
crossing ;  but,  stopping  to  feed  near  the  ford, 
and  before  the  horses  were  done  eating,  a  courier 
arrived  from  Captain  McChestney,  stating  that  a 
regiment  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  were  approach- 
ing the  ford  by  the  Telegraph  road.  I  immedi- 
ately sent  him  back  with  a  message  to  Captain 
McChestney  to  take  his  entire  force  and  proceed 
to  the  river,  and  keep  them  in  check  until  I  could 
come  to  his  aid,  should  they  attempt  to  cross.  I 
started  as  quickly  as  possible  to  his  aid,  and 
met  a  second  courier,  with  the  information  that 
they  had  crossed  the  river,  and  were  fighting.  I 
hurried  up  to  the  point  to  find  it  in  possession  of 
the  enemy,  and  the  entire  camp  in  flames.  I  was 
considerably  in  advance  of  the  column,  and  found 


that  they  had  possession  of  all  the  roads,  and  a 
force  in  the  field  above  Anderson's  house,  and  to 
my  left,  in  addition  to  a  force  on  the  road  leading 
to  my  rear.  Of  their  strength  on  the  road  I 
could  learn  nothing,  and  knew  that  I  could  be 
easily  cut  off,  if  that  force  was  sufficiently  strong 
to  fight  through  at  this  point ;  they,  besides  hav- 
ing a  superior  force,  had  also  the  advantage  of 
position.  I  moved  my  command  across  the  field, 
and  through  the  timber,  determined  to  force  a 
crossing  on  the  road  leading  to  my  rear.  Placing 
videttes  at  commanding  points,  to  ascertain  their 
strength,  I  soon  gained  the  road  to  my  rear,  and 
found  they  were  falling  back,  and  came  up  just 
as  Colonel  Martin  had  passed  in  pursuit. 

In  my  opinion,  a  small  force  at  the  river  ought 
to  keep  in  check  a  very  superior  one  ;  but  Cap- 
tain McChestney  afterward  informed  me  that  he 
had  not  sufficient  notice  to  reach  that  point,  and 
that  he  had,  besides,  very  little  ammunition. 

The  officers  and  men  in  my  command  all  be- 
haved  with   the   utmost  gallantry  and   coolness 
when  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  ready  cheer- 
fully to  obey  my  orders. 
Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

C.  T.  Litchfield, 

Captain,  commanding  Squadron 

REPORT   OF  LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  BOWER. 

Headquarters  First  N.  C.  Cavalry,  ) 
Hanover  Court-House,  Vam  July  27, 1862.     ) 

Captain  Fitzhugh,  Assistant  Adjutant- General : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  arrived, 
with  five  companies  of  my  regiment,  on  the 
morning  of  twenty-eighth  of  June,  after  a  forced 
march  from  North  Carolina,  where  I  had  been  on 
duty. 

I  was  directed  by  General  Lee  to  assume  com- 
mand of  all  the  cavalry  that  was  not  with  Gen- 
eral Stuart. 

On  the  night  of  twenty-ninth,  I  was  directed 
by  General  Lee  to  make  a  bold,  daring  scout,  and 
find  out  where  the  enemy  was.  I  accordingly 
proceeded,  with  five  companies  of  my  regiment, 
viz.,  Captains  Huffin,  Johnston,  Barringer,  Mc- 
Leod,  and  Lieutenant  Blair's,  and  the  effective 
force  of  Colonel  Goode's,  (one  hundred  and  fifty 
or  two  hundred,)  down  the  New  Market  and 
Charles  City  roads. 

It  was  rumored  that  there  was  a  camp  of  the 
enemy  near  Willis's  Church,  on  the  Quaker  road  ; 
but  not  being  able  to  obtain  any  reliable  infor- 
mation of  their  movements,  I  determined  to 
drive  back  their  cavalry  force,  which  was  cover- 
ing their  movements,  and  proceeded  to  the  Qua- 
ker road,  and,  on  coming  up  to  the  enemy, 
charged  them,  killing  several  with  sabres,  and 
driving  them  to  their  main  camp.  Number  killed 
not  accurately  ascertained,  as  I  was  compelled 
afterward  to  retreat  from  their  main  camp,  which 
I  found  to  be  their  main  army,  or  a  division  cov- 
ering its  movements. 

Their  camp  was  in  a  very  thick  place,  and,  in 
the  pursuit,  I  was  within  a  few  yards  of  it  before 
I  ascertained  the  place* 
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The  fire  of  the  enemy  was  very  heavy,  and  I 
regret  to  report  the  loss  of  Major  Crumpler,  se- 
verely wounded,  since  dead ;  Lieutenant  Gaines, 
Adjutant,  wounded ;  eleven  privates  and  non- 
commissioned officers  wounded,  and  brought  off. 
One  private,  Third  Virginia  regiment,  severely 
wounded.  Captain  Ruffin,  Lieutenant  Shields, 
and  forty-six  non-commissioned  officers  missing, 
being  wounded,  killed,  and  thrown  from  their 
horses. 

All  the  officers  and  men  behaved  with  the 
greatest  coolness  and  bravery.  I  saw  every  offi- 
cer and  man  doing  his  duty  promptly  and  well. 

On  Monday,  the  cavalry  was  kept  on  the  right 
to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  enemy,  and  follow 
any  success. 

On  Tuesday,  was  ordered  on  the  left  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  and  afterward  in  scouring  the  coun- 
try for  prisoners  ;  but  nothing  to  report. 

On  Wednesday,  I  joined  General  Stuart,  and 
my  regiment  accompanied  him  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy.  Since  then,  they  have  been  on  picket 
duty,  in  front  of  the  enemy  during  the  whole 
time,  with  an  occasional  skirmish  incident  to 
such  service,  but  of  no  importance. 

I  am,  sir,  with  much  respect, 

T.  S.  Bower, 

Lieutenant-Colonel. 
REPORT   OF  COLONEL  GOODE. 

White  House,  July  15, 1862. 

Brigadier- General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  commanding 

Cavalry : 

General  :  In  compliance  with  your  order  of 
the  thirteenth  instant,  I  have  the  honor  to  report 
the  following  as  the  operations  of  my  regiment 
from  the  twenty-sixth  June  to  the  tenth  of  July : 

On  the  twenty-sixth  June,  the  regiment  was  on 
the  Williamsburg  road,  as  a  reserve.  Early  in 
the  morning  of  the  twenty-seventh,  in  compliance 
with  an  order  from  General  Lee,  I  moved  down 
on  the  Darbytown  road,  to  reconnoitre  the  posi- 
tion of  the  enemy  in  the  vicinity  of  White  Oak 
Swamp.  A  portion  of  the  regiment  being  left 
along  the  enemy's  lines,  to  observe  his  move- 
ments, the  remainder  returned  that  day  to  camp. 

On  Saturday  evening,  (the  twenty-eighth,)  I 
was  ordered,  with  my  command,  to  join  Colonel 
Baker,  of  the  First  North  Carolina  cavalry,  who 
was  under  orders  to  reconnoitre  the  position  of 
the  enemy  on  the  Charles  City  road,  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  White  Oak  Swamp,  and,  if  possible,  to 
penetrate  his  lines.  In  the  execution  of  this  or- 
der, I  moved  down  upon  the  Charles  City  road 
on  Saturday  night. 

Early  on  Sunday  morning,  (twenty-ninth,)  I 
moved  off,  with  Colonel  Baker,  in  the  direction 
of  the  Long  Bridge.  As  we  approached  Willis's 
Church,  we  came  upon  and  charged  a  body  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry.  Following  them  a  short  dis- 
tance, we  were  opened  upon  by  several  pieces  of 
artillery,  when  we  found  ourselves  in  an  ambus- 
cade of  artillery,  infantry,  and  cavalry.  My  regi- 
ment had  one  man  severely  (supposed  to  be 
mortally)  wounded,  and  retired  in  good  order. 
That  evening,  I  returned  to  my  encampment,  and 
a  few  hours  afterward,  in  compliance  with  an  or- 


der from  General  Lee,  moved  down  on  the  Dar- 
bytown road,  reporting  to  Major-General  Long- 
street.  In  compliance  with  his  order,  early  on 
the  morning  of  Monday,  the  thirtieth,  I  reported 
to  Colonel  Jenkins,  commanding  General  Ander- 
son's brigade,  and  moved  down  as  his  advanced 
guard,  until  he  came  upon  the  enemy,  on  the 
Charles  City  and  Quaker  roads.  Some  time  af- 
ter the  fight  commenced,  I  was  ordered  by  Gen- 
eral Longstreet  to  a  position  a  short  distance  in 
the  rear,  which  I  maintained  during  that  day. 

On  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  first  July, 
I  was  ordered  to  move  down  the  River  road,  in 
the  direction  of  Malvern  Hill.  After  remaining 
in  that  vicinity  for  some  hours,  I  was  ordered, 
under  Colonel  Baker,  First  North  Carolina  cav- 
alry, to  take  position  on  the  right  and  rear  of 
General  Lee.  After  occupying  that  position  sev- 
eral hours,  my  command  moved  with  Colonel 
Baker,  with  a  view  of  getting  to  the  command 
of  General  Jackson,  beyond  the  Quaker  road. 
After  moving  some  miles  in  that  direction,  the 
advance  guard  from  my  regiment,  thrown  out  by 
Colonel  Baker,  reported  that  both  sides  of  the 
road  leading  to  Jackson's  left,  which  road  was 
exceedingly  narrow  and  thickly  wooded  on  either 
side,  were  occupied  in  force  by  the  enemy's  sharp- 
shooters. It  was  deemed  impracticable  to  make 
the  connection  with  Jackson's  command,  and  we 
encamped  that  night  at  Gatewood's  farm. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  the 
second  July,  my  regiment  was  ordered  by  your- 
self to  move  down  by  way  of  Nance's  shop  and 
Forge  Bridge,  to  Talleysville,  and  return  by  way 
of  Bottom's  Bridge ;  the  execution  of  which  or- 
der occupied  Wednesday,  the  second,  and  Thurs- 
day, the  third  July. 

On  the  fourth  July,  I  remained  in  camp,  and 
the  fifth  reported  my  command  to  you  at  Salem 
Church,  in  Charles  City  County,  and  on  the  next 
day,  sixth,  in  compliance  with  your  order,  moved 
to  this  place,  where  I  remained  until  the  tenth 
instant ;  when,  in  obedience  to  an  order  from 
General  Lee,  I  moved  with  my  command  in  the 
direction  of  Norman's  Ferry,  with  a  view  of  in- 
tercepting a  party  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  re- 
ported to  be  crossing  the  Mattapony  at  Walkerton. 
Learning,  however,  that  night,  from  Dr.  Walker, 
who  had  conveyed  to  General  Lee  the  intelligence 
of  this  supposed  move  of  the  enemy,  that  he  had 
retired  in  the  direction  of,  and  most  probably  to, 
Gloucester  Point,  I  returned,  on  the  next  day,  to 
this  place. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  since  forward- 
ing to  you  an  inventory  of  the  Government  prop- 
erty at  this  place,  a  few  days  since,  a  large  wagon 
train  has  been  sent  down,  which  carried  off  every- 
thing of  value.  There  is  nothing  of  any  value 
or  consequence  remaining. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  decision 
whether  the  men  over  thirty-five,  who  have  not 
reenlisted,  are  entitled  to  a  discharge  to-morrow, 
the  tenth. 

I  am,  General,  very  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  F.  Goode, 

Colonel,  commanding-. 
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REPORT  OF    LIEUTENANT-COLONEL    MARTIN. 
Camp  Tottopotomy,  July  20,  1862. 

Captain  Norman  B.  Fitzhugh,  A.  A.   General, 

commanding  Brigade : 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  ser- 
vices rendered  by  my  command,  in  the  recent 
battles  and  skirmishes  near  Richmond,  from  the 
twenty-fifth  ultimo  to  the  sixth  instant : 

The  force  under  my  command  consisted  of  the 
Fourth  Virginia  cavalry,  Captain  Chamberlain 
commanding,  and  the  Jeff  Davis  legion  of  cav- 
alry. On  the  twenty-fifth  ultimo,  I  had  a  line  of 
pickets  from  Woodring's  shop,  on  the  Ashland 
road,  along  that  road  to  Ashland,  and  thence 
toward  Hanover  Court-House,  to  the  residence  of 
Colonel  Wickham.  On  the  afternoon  of  that  day, 
after  General  Jackson's  advance  guard  had  reached 
the  neighborhood  of  Ashland,  a  company  of  the 
Eighth  Illinois  cavalry  drove  in  my  videttes  from 
the  point  where  the  Ashcake  road  crossed  the 
Telegraph  road.  I  ordered  Lieutenant  Smith,  of 
the  Black  Horse  cavalry,  Fourth  Virginia,  with 
seventeen  men,  to  drive  the  enemy  back.  He 
charged  at  once,  and  the  enemy  fled,  jeaving  two 
horses  dead  on  the  road,  carrying  off  one  man 
killed  and  one  wounded  in  the  charge.  Lieuten- 
ant Smith  had  two  men  wounded,  private  Crump, 
arm  broken,  and  private  Robertson,  wounded 
slightly.  The  telegraph  wire,  which  had  been  cut, 
was  immediately  restored. 

Thursday,  twenty-sixth  ultimo,  moved  with  the 
cavalry  brigade  to  the  neighborhood  of  Pale 
Green  Church,  and  bivouacked.  Friday,  twenty- 
seventh  ultimo,  the  brigade  moved  toward  Old 
Church.  By  command  of  the  General,  I  sent 
forward,  to  clear  the  road,  company  F,  (Georgia 
Huzzars,  Captain  Waring,)  of  the  legion.  The 
pickets  of  the  enemy  were  discovered  at  a  point 
two  miles  from  Old  Church,  and  Lieutenant  Wal- 
dron  and  private  Herwellman  succeeded  in  over- 
taking two  of  the  lancers,  and  killed  one  and  wound- 
ed the  other,  who  was  subsequently  captured.  A 
piece  of  the  horse  artillery  was  advanced,  under 
Captain  Pelham,  and  fired  in  the  direction  of  the 
church.  Subsequently  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  firing  put  to  flight  one  thousand  or  fifteen 
hundred  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  in  that  vicinity. 
My  command  being  in  front,  the  Jeff  Davis  le- 
gion on  the  right,  the  brigade  advanced  toward 
Cold-  Harbor.  Captain  Avery,  during  the  fore- 
noon, was  detached  to  advance  on  a  line  with  the 
infantry  skirmishers,  to  the  left  of  our  line  of 
battle,  which  had  been  pushing  forward  since  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning.  About  one  o'clock, 
we  reached  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  battle, 
which  was  raging  near  Cold  Harbor.  My  col- 
umn was  advanced  and  placed  in  position  to 
charge  the  infantry  of  the  enemy,  if  it  should 
make  any  attempt  to  flank  our  infantry,  or  should 
break  through  it.  I  left,  by  order  of  the  General, 
to  post  a  squadron  on  picket  on  the  Old  Church 
road,  to  our  left,  leaving  Major  Stone  in  com- 
mand. 

Shortly  before  I  returned,  I  learned  that  a  brisk 
cannonade  began  in  front  of  the  column,  and  that 


it  was  rapid  and  well  directed.  Private  C.  War- 
wick, company  C,  Fourth  Virginia  regiment,  was 
killed  by  a  shell ;  and  Captain  Williams,  of  the 
same  regiment,  wounded  in  the  head  by  a  piece 
of  a  shell.  Later  in  the  day,  after  my  return, 
the  column  was  again  exposed  to  a  very  heavy 
fire  from  a  battery  of  field-pieces  in  front ;  and 
the  command  was  moved  out  of  range,  and  formed 
sufficiently  near  to  charge,  in  the  event  of  its  ser- 
vices being  needed.  About  dark  all  firing  ceased. 
The  enemy  moved  off  the  field.  After  dark  my 
command  accompanied  the  General,  with  the 
Seventeenth  Virginia  cavalry  and  Cobb's  legion, 
(cavalry,)  in  pursuit  toward  Despatch  Station. 
Nothing  was  seen  of  the  enemy,  and  we  returned 
and  bivouacked  near  the  battle-field. 

Saturday,  twenty-eighth  ultimo,  at  an  early 
hour,  my  command,  in  obedience  to  orders,  re- 
connoitred the  country  around  Old  Church,  to- 
ward the  New  Market  road,  and  discovered  that 
the  enemy's  cavalry  had,  during  the  previous  af- 
ternoon, retired  toward  the  White  House.  I 
joined  the  brigade  at  Despatch  Station,  and 
moved  with  it  the  same  afternoon  to  the  vicinity 
of  Tunstall  Station.  Here  the  artillery  of  the 
brigade  drove  back  a  squadron  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry.  We  bivouacked  at  this  point,  and  next 
day  advanced  to  the  White  House.  Captain 
Avery,  Second  legion,  and  Lieutenant  Murry, 
Fourth  cavalry,  with  three  companies,  were  dis- 
mounted, and  with  two  pieces  of  the  horse  ar- 
tillery, sent  forward  to  engage  a  large  gunboat 
lying  off  the  White  House.  The  boat  was  com- 
pelled to  retire,  and  the  brigade  took  possession 
of  the  place,  with  the  large  and  valuable  stores 
abandoned  by  the  enemy  in  his  precipitate  flight. 

The  preceding  night  large  fires  were  seen  in 
the  direction  of  the  White  House.  This  place 
wras  now  a  scene  of  desolation.  The  house  was 
wantonly  burned,  with  its  contents,  many  of  the 
shade  trees  were  felled,  and  all  of  the  fencing 
had  disappeared.  This  once  beautiful  estate, 
made  more  interesting  by  associations  connected 
with  the  great  leader  of  the  first  revolution, 
George  Washington,  now  utterly  despoiled,  forci- 
bly reminded  us  that  we  were  contending  against 
a  foe  respecting  nothing,  sparing  nothing. 

Scattered  over  the  fields  were  abandoned  wag- 
ons and  ambulances,  mules,  tents,  commissary 
and  quartermasters'  stores.  Hundreds  of  bon- 
fires had  been  made  by  the  enemy  of  whatever 
was  combustible.  Still  an  immense  amount  of 
property  was  left  uninjured.  My  command  was 
supplied  with  abundant  rations  for  three  days, 
and  the  horses  with  forage  from  the  enemy's 
supplies. 

Monday,  thirtieth  June,  my  command,  with 
Pelham's  artillery,  now  moved  toward  the  Forge 
Bridge,  encountering  a  few  of  the  enemy's  skir- 
mishers. It  was  discovered,  as  the  bridge  was 
approached,  that  the  enemy  already  held  the  po- 
sition with  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery.  Cap- 
tain Pelham  was  advanced,  with  two  of  his  pieces, 
to  a  point  within  four  hundred  yards  of  the  bridge, 
and  opened  with  his  pieces,  (howitzers.)  He  was 
replied  to  by  two  rifled  pieces,  but  soon  silenced 
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them ;  and  they  withdrew  to  the  hills  beyond  the 
river.  A  reconnoitring  force  was  crossed  over 
the  river  to  examine  the  position  assumed  by  the 
enemy,  and  was  charged  upon  by  cavalry  in  the 
afternoon.  In  order  to  clear  the  road  of  the  cav- 
alry, Captain  Pelham  was  ordered,  with  two  twelve- 
pounder  howitzers,  to  take  position  on  the  bridge 
and  shell  the  road.  Just  as  he  unlimbered,  the 
enemy  opened  upon  him  with  two  rifled  pieces, 
one  only  four  hundred  yards  distant.  As  this 
gun  had  been  turned  upon  the  road  occupied  by 
the  pieces  of  Captain  Pelham,  its  fire  was  very 
accurate  and  rapid  ;  yet  in  fifteen  minutes  the  en- 
emy was  driven  away,  with  a  loss  of  two  men, 
and  two  horses  killed  and  several  wounded.  The 
force  of  the  enemy  had  been  sent  to  repair  the 
bridges,  and  had  begun  work  when  we  attacked 
them.  As  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  the  enemy 
had  one  regiment  of  infantry,  a  squadron  of  cav- 
alry, and  two  pieces  of  artillery,  in  the  forenoon, 
and  tins  force  was  increased  toward  the  after- 
noon. 

During  the  following  night  and  forenoon,  two 
squadrons  of  the  brigade  were  on  picket  above 
and  below  the  Forge  Bridge. 

Tuesday,  first  July,  early  in  the  morning,  an 
ineffectual  attempt  was  made,  at  the  ford  above 
the  Forge  Bridge,  to  drive  the  pickets  from  their 
post.  Private  Robertson,  of  company  D,  Jeff 
Davis  legion,  posted  as  vidette,  encountered  four 
privates  of  a  New  York  regiment,  killed  one,  and 
compelled  the  other  three  to  surrender.  After 
this,  the  enemy  retired  and  was  not  seen  till 
next  day.  This  command  moved  with  the  bri- 
gade to  the  farm  of Rock,  five  or  six  miles 

from  Haxall's  Landing,  where  it  bivouacked. 

Wednesday,  July  second,  a  drenching  rain  fell 
during  the  morning.  A  squadron  from  the  com- 
mand, composed  of  the  Boykin  Rangers,  Jeff 
Davis  legion,  Lieutenant  Chestnut  commanding, 
and  the  Black  Horse  company,  Fourth  Virginia 
cavalry,  Lieutenant  Smith,  was  posted  on  picket, 
on  a  road  leading  toward  Westover.  Lieutenant 
Chestnut,  with  ten  men  in  advance,  supported  by 
thirty  of  the  reserve,  now  charged  upon  a  squad- 
ron of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  posted  in  the  road, 
and  compelled  it  to  fall  back,  with  the  loss  of 
one  man  killed  and  one  horse  captured. 

One  piece  from  Stuart's  horse  artillery,  a 
twelve-pounder  howitzer,  Lieutenant  Shaw  com- 
manding, had  been  ordered  to  report  to  me.  I 
advanced  on  the  road  leading  to  Haxall's  Land- 
ing. This  road  leads  at  right  angles  to  the  River 
road,  at  an  elevated  point  nearly  opposite  the 
landing,  which  is  from  this  point  one  fourth  of  a 
mile  distant.  The  space  between  this  road  and 
the  river  is  an  open  field,  and  the  road  leading  to 
the  landing,  as  well  as  the  whole  field,  is  within 
easy  range  of  the  gunboats  on  the  river.  One 
gunboat  was  discovered  at  the  landing.  The 
advance  guard,  twenty-four  guns,  under  Lieu- 
tenant   ,   of    Captain    Williams's   company, 

Fourth  cavalry,  with  six  or  eight  men  from  the 
legion,  now  deployed  through  the  woods  to 
gather  prisoners,  directing  their  course  toward 
the  landing,  with  instructions   to   keep   out  of 


sight  of  the  boat,  as  far  as  possible.  Accompa- 
nying the  advance  guard,  I  proceeded  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Haxall's  Landing,  and,  having, 
found  that  the  Monitor  and  Galena  were  in  front 
of  the  house,  about  two  hundred  yards  distant, 
suspecting  that  I  might  find  some  of  the  enemy 
lurking  about  the  overseer's  house,  immediately 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  with  private  Volney 
Metcalf,  of  company  A,  Georgia  legion,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  to  the  rear  of  the  house,  about 
sixty  yards  from  the  Monitor  and  Galena,  and 
captured  three  prisoners,  with  arms,  one  being  a 
sailor  from  the  Monitor.  Our  character  seeming 
to  be  undiscovered  by  the  gunboats,  I  ordered 
five  of  my  men,  and  as  many  prisoners,  into  the 
field,  near  the  river  bank,  to  drive  away  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  mules  there  feeding,  some 
with  harness  on.  As  my  men  had  Yankee  over- 
coats and  caps  on,  and  were  assisted  by  Yankees, 
I  was  permitted  to  move  off  with  one  hundred 
and  fifty  prisoners,  and  guns,  and  the  mules,  to 
a  place  of  security.  In  the  mean  time,  the  main 
column  had  been  advanced  on  the  River  road, 
toward  Shirley,  within  two  hundred  yards  of 
the  point,  at  which  the  road  turns  abruptly  to 
the  left.  In  the  angle  thus  formed  are  thick 
woods,  and  from  these  shots  were  fired  at 
the  head  of  the  column,  slowly  retiring.  Or- 
dering in  Captain  Avery's  company  as  sharp- 
shooters, dismounted,  I  again  advanced ;  but 
halted  the  column  when  I  found  that  our  sharp- 
shooters were  outnumbered.  Suspecting  that 
the  enemy  were  in  ambush,  I  ordered  the  how- 
itzer to  the  front,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  dis- 
covered a  regiment  of  infantry  behind  a  line  of 
bushes,  beyond  the  turn  of  the  road  and  on  the 
right.  Upon  elevated  ground,  masking  the  guns, 
I  was  enabled  to  open  fire  unexpectedly  upon  the 
regiment,  which  proved  to  be  the  Forty-second 
New  York,  or  Tammany  regiment,  one  of  the 
best,  it  is  said,  in  the  service  of  the  enemy. 
This  force  was  soon  driven  in  confusion  and  rap- 
idly toward  Berkeley.  Our  skirmishers  had  cap- 
tured three  prisoners  of  the  enemy  and  killed 
them.  Pursuit  was  made  as  rapidly  as  the  skir- 
mishers could  proceed  through  the  woods.  The 
Tammany  regiment  was,  however,  too  fleet  for 
us,  and  reached  the  main  body  of  McClellan's 
army  at  Berkeley  before  we  reached  it.  I  was 
checked  in  pursuit  by  finding  a  brigade  in  line  of 
battle  across  the  road,  and  a  gunboat  getting  into 
position.  I  had  only  six  rounds  of  ammunition 
left  for  the  howitzers,  and  three  hundred  men. 
Many  wagons,  ambulances,  and  stores  destroyed, 
and  wounded  left  at  Haxall's,  disclosed  the  con- 
fusion which  must  have  prevailed  in  the  retreat- 
ing army.  Privates  Volney  Metcalf  and  William 
Barnard,  of  company  A,  of  the  legion,  deserve 
especial  notice  for  their  boldness  and  activity  at 
the  landing.  We  returned  at  night  to  our  biv- 
ouac at  Rock's.  Thursday,  July  third,  moved 
with  the  brigade  to  Phillips's,  on  the  road  to  West- 
over,  and  while  the  horse  artillery  was  shelling  the 
woods,  I  was  ordered  to  reconnoitre  to  the  left, 
and  to  advance  to  a  point  opposite  the  mouth 
of  Herring  Creek,  a  place  called  Dr.  Wilcox's. 
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I  reached  this  point,  and  observed  that  the  enemy 
was  massed  above  the  mouth  of  the  creek.  A 
large  fleet  of  sail  vessels,  sixty  or  seventy  in  num- 
ber, were  dropping  down  the  stream.  Several 
ocean  steamers  followed  them,  and  great  activity 
prevailed  on  the  river.  Six  or  seven  gunboats 
were  discovered.  One  of  them  opened  upon  us 
with  tolerable  precision.  I  moved  the  command 
out  of  range,  and  reported  the  facts. 

Friday,  July  fourth,  my  command  was  on 
picket  during  the  day,  on  the  left  of  the  infantry, 
and  occasionally  skirmished  with  the  enemy. 
Captain  Richardson's  company,  (B,)  of  the  legion, 
was  deployed  as  skirmishers  in  the  woods  near 
Evelington  Heights,  and  succeeded  in  killing  three 
hundred  of  the  enemy's  skirmishers.  With  Cap- 
tain Strother's  company,  I  again  visited  Dr.  Wil- 
cox's, first  driving  off  a  company  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry.  We  killed  one  horse  and  wounded  one 
man.  I  was  compelled  by  a  large  infantry  force 
to  return  to  my  line  of  pickets. 

Saturday,  July  fifth,  was  spent  in  our  bivouac. 

Sunday,  July  sixth,  I  was  relieved  of  the  com- 
mand of  the  Fourth  Virginia  cavalry,  and  started 
on  my  return  to  Richmond,  reaching  camp  next 
day  with  the  legion.  Lieutenant  Fisher,  company 
B,  with  fourteen  men  of  the  legion,  on  his  way 
from  camp  to  join  the  legion,  then  on  the  Chick- 
ahominy,  assisted  by  Lieutenant  Yager  and  three 
privates  of  the  Fourth  Virginia  cavalry,  captured 
a  company  of  the  Bucktail  regiment,  consisting 
of  the  captain,  one  lieutenant,  and  fifty-one  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men.  Among  the  offi- 
cers of  my  command,  during  the  eventful  period 
of  time  covered  by  this  report,  I  would  mention 
Major  Stone,  Captains  Avery  and  Waring,  and 
Lieutenants  Waldham,  Chestnut,  and  Moseley,  of 
the  legion ;  Captains  Chamberlain  and  Strother, 
and  Lieutenants  Merchant,  Smith,  and  Payne,  of 
the  Fourth  Virginia  cavalry ;  Captain  Pelham 
and  Lieutenant  Shaw,  of  the  horse  artillery.  It 
is  hard  and  difficult  to  make  a  distinction,  where 
officers  and  men  vie  with  each  other  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duty. 

Respectfully  submitted.  • 

William  L.  Martin, 

Lieutenant-Colonel,  commanding. 

REPORT  OF  LIEUTENANT  ROBINS. 

Headquarters  Ninth  Regiment,  > 
Virginia  Cavalry,  Camp  Cary.    j 

To  Captain  Norman  Fitzhugh,  Assistant  Adju- 
tant- General : 

Captain  :  In  pursuance  of  orders  from  your- 
self, proceeded,  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
second  of  July,  with  a  detail  of  ninety  men  and 
three  commissioned  officers,  from  the  Third, 
Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Ninth  regiments  Virginia  cav- 
alry, to  march  through  the  counties  of  King  Wil- 
liam, King  and  Queen,  and  Gloucester,  to  Glou- 
cester Point. 

Jhe  object  of  the  scout  was  the  arresting  and 
bringing  to  the  headquarters  of  the  General  com- 
manding cavalry  brigade,  all  deserters  and  dis- 
loyal citizens  whom  I  might  find  in  those  coun- 
ties.   When  I  arrived  in  King  and  Queen  Coun- 


ty, it  was  reported  to  me  that  the  enemy  had 
landed  troops,  consisting  of  infantry  and  cavalry, 
at  Gloucester  Point,  from  Yorktown  on  the  oppo- 
site shore.  Not  being  entirely  satisfied  of  the 
correctness  of  the  report,  and  being  determined 
to  find  out  for  myself,  I  did  not  discontinue  the 
march,  but  proceeded  to  Gloucester  Point,  hav- 
ing thrown  forward  a  reliable  scout,  in  order  to 
ascertain  certainly  if  the  enemy  was  really  at  the 
point,  and  in  what  force.  At  Plain  View,  my 
scouts  returned  with  the  information  that  the 
enemy  had  only  spent  a  short  time  in  Glouces- 
ter, and  had  again  embarked  and  gone  back  to 
York.  Having  again  resumed  the  line  of  march, 
I  advanced  the  main  column  to  a  point  about 
four  miles  from  Gloucester  Point,  and  sent  for- 
ward a  small  party,  and  established  my  pickets 
at  the  point,  in  full  sight  of  the  enemy  at  York 
and  his  gunboats  in  the  river,  in  order  that  I 
might  watch  him  closely,  to  prevent  his  either 
landing  in  front,  or  sending  troops  up  the  river 
to  cut  off  my  retreat. 

I  found  in  the  river,  in  the  vicinity  of  York- 
town,  two  gunboats  and  a  large  transport.  I  sent 
a  party  to  burn  the  huts  at  Gloucester  Point,  and 
also  the  wharf  at  that  place,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  landing  of  cavalry  with  facility.  The  enemy 
had  frequently  crossed  the  river  with  cavalry,  and 
had  harassed  the  citizens  of  Gloucester  and  King 
and  Queen,  in  predatory  excursions.  I  succeeded 
in  committing  to  the  flames  the  huts,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  a  gunboat  lying  in  the 
stream,  which  did  not  cease  to  shell  the  party 
during  the  accomplishment  of  the  work,  with  no 
casualty  to  us,  as  I  am  happy  to  inform  you. 
The  men,  having  been  accustomed  to  gunboats  at 
the  White  House  and  other  points,  did  not  seem 
to  be  at  all  disturbed  by  the  large  shells  that  were 
thrown  far  over  their  heads,  shrieking  and  crash- 
ing through  the  woods  beyond.  I  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  burning  the  wharf,  as  the  gunboat,  find- 
ing out  my  intention,  took  up  a  position  about 
fifty  yards  from  it,  and  from  which  she  could 
sweep  it  with  grape  and  canister. 

I  then  withdrew  the  column  to  Gloucester 
Court-House,  leaving  a  picket  at  the  point,  and 
remained  at  the  former  place  in  order  that  I 
might  be  able  to  continue  the  arresting  of  de- 
serters and  disloyal  persons,  which  I  had  com- 
menced immediately  upon  arriving  in  the  county. 
I  succeeded  in  arresting  eighteen  deserters,  three 
disloyal  citizens,  and  three  free  negroes,  charged 
with  ferrying  over  to  the  enemy  runaway  slaves, 
and  also  arrested  and  brought  up  two  conscripts. 
Having  done  all  that  I  could  at  the  time,  I  took  up 
the  line  of  march  on  my  return  on  the  twenty-sixth 
of  July.  Marching  by  easy  stages,  and  lying  over 
one  day  at  Walkerton,  in  King  and  Queen  County, 
for  the  purpose  of  resting  the  horses,  I  arrived 
and  reported  to  you  on  the  thirtieth  of  July. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  add  that  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  citizens  all  along  the  road  was  un- 
precedented. There  are  in  those  counties  large 
quantities  of  grain  and  beef,  long  forage,  and  ba- 
The  citizens  of  those  counties  urged  me  to 
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represent  to  the  General  commanding  the  cavalry 
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the  necessity  of  keeping  a  small  cavalry  force  in 
the  vicinity  of  Gloucester  Point,  say  one  squad- 
ron, which  would  be  subsisted  (both  men  and 
horses)  without  expense  to  the  Government,  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  road  leading  to 
Richmond.  If  this  were  done,  large  quantities 
of  beef,  mutton,  bacon,  and  such  things  as  are 
necessary  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  would  be 
sent  to  the  latter  place.  This  force  would  keep 
open  the  road  to  Richmond,  leading  from  the 
counties  of  King  and  Queen,  Essex,  Middlesex, 
and  Matthews,  in  all  of  which  counties  are  large 
military  stores. 

While  at  Gloucester  Point,  my  picket  reported 
a  large  transport,  filled  with  men,  leaving  the 
wharf  at  York.  She  went  out  of  the  river,  and 
returned,  in  the  course  of  six  or  eight  hours,  light, 
and  when  I  left,  was  loading  with  stores  of  some 
sort. 

The  citizens  in  the  vicinity  of  Gloucester  Point 
reported  to  me  that  the  guns  in  the  fort  at  York 
had  been  bursted  some  short  time  before.  The 
reports  induced  me  to  believe  that  the  enemy  is 
evacuating  Yorktown. 

I  am,  Captain,  respectfully, 

W.  T.  Robins, 

First  Lieutenant,  commanding  Scout. 

REPORT  OF  COLONEL  COBB. 
Headquarters  Georgia  Legion,  July  17, 1862. 

Captain:  In  compliance  with  the  order  of 
General  Stuart,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the 
operations  of  the  cavalry  under  my  command 
from  the  twenty-sixth  June  to  tenth  July : 

We  left  our  camp  on  an  hour's  notice,  on  the 
evening  of  the  twenty-fifth  June,  joining  General 
Stuart  upon  the  Brooke  turnpike,  and  continuing 
the  march  until  we  met  the  army  of  General 
Jackson,  near  Ashland,  that  night.  Nothing  spe- 
cial occurred  with  my  command  on  twenty-sixth. 

On  the  twenty-seventh,  near  close  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Cold  Harbor,  we  were  ordered  forward  into 
the  field.  The  position  in  which  we  were  halted 
exposed  my  entire  line  to  the  fire  of  one  of  the 
enemy's  batteries,  which  lost  no  time  in  opening 
upon  us.  Finding  my  men  immediately  within 
the  range,  and  the  shell  striking  under  their 
horses,  and  exploding  over  their  heads,  I  promptly 
removed  them  under  the  cover  of  the  hill.  For- 
tunately no  casualty  occurred. 

On  Saturday,  twenty-eighth,  one  of  rny  squad- 
rons, under  command  of  Major  Detoney,  was 
in  advance,  with  orders  to  proceed  to  De- 
spatch Station.  Finding  it  defended  by  a  cavalry 
force,  they  were  promptly  charged  and  put  to 
flight.  On  pursuing  them  beyond  the  railroad, 
another  company  of  cavalry' were  found  in  line, 
who  were  promptly  charged  and  routed.  The  only 
casualties  to  this  squadron  were,  a  flesh  wound 
received  in  the  arm  by  Lieutenant  Early  ;  a  slight 
sabre  cut  on  the  head  by  a  private,  (Walters ;) 
and  a  slight  wound  to  one  or  two  horses.  Our 
success  enabled  us  to  cut  the  wires,  and  break 
the  communication  between  the  enemy  and  his 
base.  While  separated  from  the  main  column, 
on  the  twenty-eighth,  my  command  captured  three 


wagons  and   teams   of  the   enemy,  and   several 
prisoners,  that  were  sent  to  the  rear. 

On  Sunday,  twenty-ninth,  I  was  detached,  and 
ordered  to  proceed  to  Tunstall's  Station  to  destroy 
the  track,  cars,  &c,  at  that  point,  which  was  done. 
On  that  evening,  I  rejoined  the  command  at  the 
White  House. 

On  Monday,  thirtieth,  by  order,  I  left  one 
squadron  at  the  White  House  to  complete  the 
work  of  destruction  there,  with  orders  to  preserve 
certain  property,  and  send  it  to  Richmond.  This 
squadron  did  not  rejoin  me  until  after  the  tenth. 
I  continued  with  the  column  until  Thursday,  third 
July,  when  I  was  ordered  by  General  Stuart  to 
take  position  near  Shirley,  on  James  River,  in 
the  rear  of  the  enemy.  This  position  I  occupied 
until  the  tenth.  I  found  the  rear  guard  consisted 
of  about  two  thousand  infantry,  one  battery  of 
artillery,  and  about  five  hundred  cavalry.  These 
protected  a  wagon  train  of  three  or  four  hundred 
wagons.  With  the  assistance  of  a  few  guns  and 
two  regiments  of  infantry,  I  think  I  could  have 
captured  this  train  and  its  guard ;  and  I  applied, 
accordingly,  to  General  Lee  and  General  Stuart. 
They  were  not  furnished  —  doubtless  for  good 
reasons  —  until  General  A.  P.  Hill  arrived,  (on 
the  sixth,  I  believe,)  at  which  time  the  entire  train 
and  guard  had  crossed  the  creek  and  joined  the 
main  army. 

My  scouts  brought  in  numerous  prisoners,  who 
were  sent  to  the  rear ;  and  my  command  collected 
a  large  number  of  small  arms,  and  other  stores, 
which  were  secured. 

The  casualties  in  my  command  were : 

Company  A  —  Private  Hillens,  killed,  First 
squadron,  at  Cold  Harbor;  Lieutenant  Early, 
wounded,  Third  squadron,  at  Despatch  Station ; 
Private  Walters,  Third  squadron,  at  Despatch 
Station ;  missing,  private  Burr,  Fourth  squadron, 
taken  prisoner  at  Shirley. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb, 

Colonel,  commanding  Georgia  Legion. 

REPORT    OF    COLONEL    McCOWAN. 

Headquarters  Fourteenth  Regiment  South     > 
Carolina  Vol's,  near  Richmond,  Va.,  July  10, 1802.  \ 

Captain  L.  C.  Haskell,  A.  D.  C. : 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  operations  of  the  Fourteenth 
regiment  South  Carolina  volunteers,  under  my 
command,  in  the  late  battles  around  Richmond : 

On  Wednesday,  the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  the 
brigade  was  encamped  at  Smith's  farm,  on  the 
Chickahominy,  and  my  regiment  went  on  picket 
duty  that  morning.  During  the  day,  all  the  bri- 
gade, except  my  regiment,  was  ordered  to  move 
up  the  river,  toward  Meadow  Bridge.  I  was  in- 
formed that  other  troops  would  relieve  me  on 
picket  during  Wednesday  night;  and,  in  that 
case,  I  was  to  follow  and  join  the  brigade.  It 
turned  out,  however,  we  were  not  relieved.  The 
regiment  remained  on  picket  all  the  night,  next 
day,  and  the  next  night  —  being  two  days  without 
rest  or  sleep. 

About  ten  o'clock  a.  m.,  on  Friday,  we  could 
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discover,  from  our  picket  post  on  the  hills,  that 
the  enemy  was  retreating,  and  our  friends  pursu- 
ing them  down  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy.  As  soon  as  the  enemy  had  cleared  our 
front,  I  sent  two  companies  (Captains  Wood  and 
Taggart)  down  to  the  river  to  communicate,  if 
possible,  with  General  Gregg.  They  there  found 
Captain  Harry  Hammond,  of  the  General's  staff, 
who,  not  being  able  to  get  his  horse  across  the 
river,  came  on  foot  to  the  regiment,  delivered  an 
order  for  us  to  join  the  brigade,  and  guided  us  on 
the  march.  We  had  great  difficulty  in  crossing 
the  river,  as  the  enemy  had  torn  up  and  burnt 
the  bridge  (the  upper  new  bridge)  the  night  be- 
fore. We  succeeded,  however,  in  repairing  it,  so 
that  the  regiment  crossed  and  moved  on,  under  a 
constant  fire  of  shells  from  one  of  the  enemy's 
batteries.  The  ambulance  and  surgeon's  wagon 
had,  however,  to  make  the  circuit  by  Mechanics- 
ville,  and  arrived  about  the  time  the  battle  began. 
The  day  was  intensely  hot,  and  the  regiment 
being  much  fatigued,  Captain  Hammond  led  us 
to  a  point  near  where  the  brigade  was  engaged, 
on  the  extreme  right  of  the  enemy,  and  halted 
us,  to  rest  for  a  few  moments,  whilst  he  went  for- 
ward to  see  the  General.  At  this  moment  the 
battle  opened  with  great  fury ;  and,  exhausted  as 
we  were,  we  were  at  once  ordered  forward.  By 
the  direction  of  the  General,  and  under  his  own 
eye,  I  formed  line  of  battle  in  the  rear  of  Cren- 
shaw's batttery,  (which  ceased  firing  for  a  moment 
to  allow  us  to  pass,)  and  charged,  at  the  double- 
quick,  down  the  hill,  between  the  guns,  straight 
toward  the  heavy  firing  in  the  front.  I  was  in- 
formed by  the  General  I  would  find  the  regiments 
of  Colonels  Edwards  and  Barnes  in  the  skirt  of 
woods  bordering  the  field  occupied  by  the  enemy. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  we  had  crossed  the  boggy 
ravine  in  the  woods,  and  commenced  to  ascend 
the  hill  beyond,  I  halted  the  regiment,  and  sent 
out,  in  every  direction,  to  find  the  regiments  indi- 
cated. The  thicket  was  very  dense,  and  for  the 
fear  of  firing  into  friends  I  went  forward  myself 
to  the  edge  of  the  field  held  by  the  enemy,  call- 
ing aloud  for  the  friends  who  were  supposed  to 
£•  be  there.  I  soon  found  that  no  friends  were  in 
front  of  us,  for  the  enemy  had  retaken  possession 
of  the  field,  and  were  in  the  act  of  establishing  a 
battery  at  the  edge  of  the  woods  near  where  my 
regiment  stood.  Seeing  the  enemy  in  front,  and 
hearing  nothing  of  our  friends,  I  ordered  the 
Fourteenth  to  advance  alone  through  the  woods 
to  the  fence ;  to  drive  the  enemy  back,  and  hold 
that  position  —  which  was  promptly  and  gallant- 
ly done.  For  a  long  time  we  held  this  position, 
without  any  assistance  whatever.  During  this 
period,  the  enemy  once  made  an  effort  to  turn  our 
left  flank,  but  was  repulsed  by  the  left  compa- 
nies, under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Simpson.  The 
left  wing  of  the  regiment  was  then  advanced  over 
the  fence,  and  through  the  pine  thicket  —  making 
nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  right  wing ;  but  it 
was  soon  drawn  back  to  its  original  position.  At 
length  a  North  Carolina  regiment  came  up  on  our 
right,  and  a  Georgia  regiment  on  our  left.  En- 
deavoring to  act  in  concert  with  these,  we  made 


a  charge  on  the  batteries  in  front  of  us  ;  but  find- 
ing the  distance  so  much  greater  than  was  expect- 
ed, in  an  open  field,  under  a  terrific  cross-fire  of 
musketry,  grape-shot,  and  canister,  the  men,  af- 
ter having  gone  over  half  the  distance,  were  com- 
pelled to  lie  down,  and  were  soon  after  ordered 
to  retire,  and  occupy  their  former  position. 

In  this  charge  I  received  a  severe  bruise  on 
my  right  side,  from  a  grape-shot,  which,  for  a 
short  time,  disabled  me.  We  never  yielded  for 
an  instant  our  original  position.  We  held  it,  ex- 
cept when  charging,  all  the  afternoon.  We  held 
it  at  the  time  the  batteries  were  finally  carried, 
late  in  the  evening ;  and,  after  the  struggle  was 
over,  fell  upon  the  ground  entirely  exhausted, 
and  slept  there,  surrounded  by  the  dead  and 
dying.  ^ 

I  grieve  to  state  that  the  list  of  killed  and 
wounded  in  this  battle  is  large.  Lieutenant 
Plunket,  company  H,  was  shot  twice,  and  glori- 
ously died  on  the  field.  Major  Carter,  Captains 
Brown,  Taggart,  and  Croft,  Lieutenants  Brunson, 
O.  W.  Allen,  Stephens,  McCarley,  Darrah,  and 
Carter,  were  wounded ;  besides  many  others  killed 
and  wounded —  a  list  of  whom  is  hereto  attached. 
Some  have  since  died.  The  whole  regiment  acted 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  ;  and  where  all 
did  their  duty,  it  is  impossible  to  discriminate 
without  injustice.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Simpson 
and  Major  Carter  were  always  active  in  preserv- 
ing order  and  encouraging  the  men.  Adjutant 
Reedy  was  also  active  until  he  was  wounded  and 
left  the  field.  William  F.  Nance,  Esq.,  of  New- 
bury, happened  to  be  with  the  regiment  when  it 
left  the  picket  station,  (Friday,  at  noon,)  and  be- 
ing unwilling  to  remain  a  mere  spectator  at  such 
a  time,  he  voluntarily  accompanied  us,  and  made 
the  charge  of  that  evening  with  the  regiment. 
Captain  C.  H.  Suber,  A.  Q.  M.,  as  directed,  re- 
mained with  the  train  at  our  camp,  on  Smith's 
farm. 

In  regard  to  the  fight  of  Monday  night,  the  Gen- 
eral well  knows  how  suddenly  we  were  called  upon 
to  go  into  it.  We  had  marched  all  day,  until  late 
in  the  evening,  and  soon  after  we  arrived  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  fight,  it  was  represented  to 
us  that  the  enemy  was  turning  the  left  of  our 
lines.  I  was  directed  to  form  the  Fourteenth, 
which  was  the  leading  regiment,  in  line  of  battle 
immediately,  and  to  send  forward,  through  the 
thick  undergrowth,  skirmishers  to  feel  the  enemy 
and  ascertain  his  position.  I  accordingly  sent 
forward  Captain  West,  who  threw  out  his  men  as 
skirmishers,  and  gallantly  advanced  some  three 
hundred  yards  toward  our  left  and  front.  In  a 
few  minutes  he  returned,  stating  he  had  found 
General  Featherston  in  the  undergrowth,  wound- 
ed, who  informed  him  the  enemy's  skirmishers 
were  all  around  him ;  that  he  was  in  danger  of 
being  captured ;  and  if  any  Confederate  troops 
were  near  at  hand,  they  should  advance  at  once. 
As  soon  as  Captain  West  made  this  report,  my 
regiment  was  ordered  forward  through  a  perfect 
jungle  of  vines  and  bushes.  We  took  the  di- 
rection indicated  by  the  skirmishers,  and  as  soon 
as  we  approached  the  open  ground,  in  which  the 
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enemy  had  hastily  thrown  up  a  breastwork,  we 
fell  upon  his  skirmishers,  who,  upon  our  ap- 
proach, scattered  and  fled  in  every  direction.  The 
regiment  halted  at  the  edge  of  the  cleared  ground, 
and  volley  after  volley  was  thrown  into  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy,  who  returned  upon  us  a  very  hot 
and  fatal  fire.  In  this  musketry  fight,  some  of 
my  men,  having  obtained  patent  cartridges,  shot 
seventy  times.  At  one  time,  just  after  dark,  the 
belief  seemed  to  take  possession  of  the  enemy,  as 
it  did  of  ourselves,  that  we  were  mutually  fighting 
friends  ;  and  the  firing  ceased  for  a  time  entirely. 
During  the  cessation  of  fire,  an  officer  came  over 
to  us  and  inquired  who  we  were.  I  demanded 
to  know  to  what  regiment  he  belonged;  to 
which  he  replied,  "The  Twentieth  Indiana" — 
which  was  in  the  woods  to  our  left  and  front. 
Thereupon  he  was  politely  informed  that  he  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  Fourteenth  regiment  South 
Carolina  volunteers,  and  at  the  same  time  ordered 
to  the  rear  for  safe  keeping.  A  few  moments  af- 
ter tnis  interview,  an  officer  of  the  enemy  was 
distinctly  heard  to  give  the  command,  "  Com- 
mence firing ;  "  and  immediately  the  whole  ridge 
in  our  front  was  a  sheet  of  flame.  They  poured 
into  the  regiment,  for  a  short  time,  the  most  de- 
structive fire.  We,  however,  held  our  ground, 
and  returned  the  fire  until  the  enemy  fled.  The 
Fourteenth  certainly  fired  the  last  gun  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Monday.  We  remained  on  the  ground 
until  all  the  firing  had  ceased,  and  then  joined 
the  other  regiments  of  the  brigade.  Once  during 
the  evening,  the  enemy  endeavored  to  turn  our 
left  flank;  but  Lieutenant-Colonel  Simpson  di- 
rected upon  them  the  fire  of  the  left  companies, 
and  with  distinguished  gallantry  drove  them  back. 
If  we  could  have  had  a  regiment  on  our  left,  we 
certainly  would  have  captured  the  Twentieth  In- 
diana regiment.  In  this  contest  also,  as  well  as 
that  of  Friday,  we  lost  many  valuable  officers  and 
men.  Captains  Owens,  Harper,  and  Stuckie  were 
wounded  —  the  first  two,  I  fear,  very  seriously. 
Lieutenant  Davis  died  gallantly  on  the  field ;  and 
Lieutenants  Watson  and  Miller  were  wounded, 
besides  many  others  killed  and  wounded,  a  list 
of  whom  is  enclosed. 

Seven  captains  went  into  the  fight ;  six  were 
wounded,  leaving  only  one  for  duty. 

In  the  combat  of  Monday  night,  we  took  about 
twenty  prisoners,  the  names  and  regiments  of 
some  of  whom  are  remembered :  Harrison  Pat- 
rick, Twelfth  Pennsylvania  reserves,  company 
B ;  Frederick  Harvey,  Fortieth  New  York, 
company  H ;  Captain  Reid,  Twentieth  Indiana 
regiment,  company  K,  and  fifteen  or  sixteen 
others,  mostly  of  the  Twentieth  Indiana  regiment. 
Having  no  place  to  keep  these  prisoners,  they 
were  turned  over,  by  my  direction,  to  a  mounted 
escort  in  charge  of  prisoners. 

As  we  were  going  into  the  charge,  General 
Pryor  (in  rear  of  whose  brigade  we  passed)  pre- 
sented to  General  Gregg  a  battle-flag,  bearing 
upon  its  folds  the  names  of  "  Williamsburg,"  and 
11  Seven  Pines,"  and  belonging  to  St.  Paul's 
Louisiana  battery,  which  the  General  intrusted 
to  the  Fourteenth  for  that  occasion.    I  called 


upon  company  D,  the  flag  company,  for  a  flag- 
bearer,  and  T.  W.  Carmile,  quite  a  youth,  ?<  lun- 
teered  to  carry  it,  and  did  carry  it  through  the 
fight  with  great  gallantry.  It  was  struck  by  balls 
Jicc  times  during  the  contest,  and  yet  the  bearer 
escaped  unhurt.  I  recommend  young  Carmile 
to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  General,  for 
his  distinguished  gallantry. 

I  cannot  omit  to  mention,  also,  the  services  of 
Lieutenant  James  Dunlap,  of  company  F,  who, 
in  addition  to  his  other  laborious  duties  as  com- 
manding officer  of  his  company,  after  his  gallant 
Captain,  Owens,  had  fallen,  discharged,  also,  at  my 
request,  the  duties  of  Adjutant  of  the  regiment. 
I  take  pleasure  in  commending  him  as  a  most 
faithful  and  efficient  officer. 

As  my  Adjutant  and  both  Orderlies  were  shot 
down  in  the  first  action,  (Orderly  White  was 
killed,  and  Orderly  Harris  seriously,  if  not  mor- 
tally, wounded,)  I  am  unable  to  give  the  exact 
number  that  went  into  the  different  combats.  I 
know  that  several  fainted,  and  many  broke  down, 
on  the  march.  I  judge  that  about  jive  hundred 
went  into  the  fight  on  Friday,  and  about  two 
hundred  into  that  of  Monday  evening.  It  will  be 
seen  that  our  loss  is  more  than  half  the  number 
engaged.  We  lost,  Friday,  eighteen  killed,  and 
one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  wounded  and 
missing ;  and  on  Monday,  eleven  killed  and  sixty- 
five  wounded  and  missing  —  total,  two  hundred 
and  ninety-one. 

Some  of  those  reported  as  wounded  have 
since  died.  I  have  heard  of  the  deaths  of  Cap- 
tain Owens,  Sergeant  Franks,  and  Albert  Boyce, 
and  I  greatly  fear  that  others  have  and  that  many 
will  still  die. 

The  honored  and  lamented  dead  have  laid 
down  their  lives  in  a  just  cause  —  defending 
their  country  from  invasion,  and  their  homes 
from  pollution.  They  died  gallantly.  Their  names 
will  be  embalmed  in  history  as  martyrs  of  liberty, 
and  added  to  the  long  roll  of  Carolina's  heroes. 

I  have  been  greatly  indebted  to  Surgeon  Hunt, 
and  Assistant-Surgeon  Youngblood,  and  their  as- 
sistants, for  their  indefatigable  attention  to  the 
numerous  wounded.  , 

Hoping  that  the  General  will  be  satisfied  with 
the  conduct  of  the  regiment, 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  McGowan, 
Colonel  Fourteenth  Regiment  S.  C.  Vols. 

REPORT  OF  COLONEL  BROCKENBROUGH. 

Camp  Fortieth  Virginia  Rkgimext,  ) 
July  24,  1862.      \ 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing as  my  report  of  the  operations  of  the  Fortieth 
Virginia  volunteers,  in  the  recent  battles  around 
Richmond : 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty-sixth  June,  this 
regiment,  being  in  advance,  was  the  first  to  cross 
the  Chickahominy  at  Meadow  Bridge.  Advan- 
cing toward  Mechanicsville,  we  encountered  the 
enemy's  pickets,  at  intervals,  and  drove  them  be- 
fore us  until  we  reached  the  village.  Receiving 
orders  at  this  point  to  charge  the  enemy  in  their 
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strong  position,  we  advanced  rapidly  under  a 
galling  and  murderous  cross  fire  of  their  artillery, 
until  within  musket  range  of  them.  Discovering 
that  they  occupied  an  intrenched  position,  sepa- 
rated from  us  by  an  almost  impassable  swamp, 
and  about  one  hundred  yards  distant,  we  entered 
into  a  severe  engagement,  which  lasted  until  the 
retreat  of  the  enemy  after  nightfall.  Early  next 
morning,  we  were  put  under  march  to  follow  up 
the  retreating  foe,  overhauling  them  near  Gaines's 
Mill,  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-seventh. 
Here,  again  we  took  part  in  that  gallant  charge, 
which  resulted  in  their  rout  and  the  complete 
success  of  our  arms. 

On  Sunday,  the  twenty-ninth,  we  recrossed  the 
Chickahominy,  and  marched  down  to  Frazier's 
farm,  the  scene  of  Monday's  battle.  Here,  before 
our  division  was  ordered  into  the  engagement,  I 
was  directed  to  deploy  my  regiment  as  skir- 
mishers on  the  right  flank  of  the  army,  which 
deprived  us  of  the  privilege  of  entering  into  the 
engagement  with  the  brigade.  Receiving  orders 
to  follow  on  and  engage  the  enemy's  right,  we 
proceeded  to  the  position  indicated,  and  engaged 
(alone)  a  vastly  superior  force  of  the  enemy. 
About  night  arose  a  loud  cheering  on  the  enemy's 
left,  and  a  cessation  of  firing  in  that  direction, 
which  induced  us  to  believe  that  the  contest  had 
been  decided.  Being  in  doubt  as  to  the  result, 
we  continued  the  engagement.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  enemy,  who  had  been  deceived  by  the  cheer- 
ing on  their  left  and  within  their  lines,  charged 
in  force  upon  us.  We  poured  several  murderous 
fires  into  them,  which  checked  their  advance,  and 
though  within  twenty  feet  of  us,  caused  them  to 
retire  to  their  original  position.  Their  loss  at 
this  point  was  much  heavier  than  upon  any  other 
portion  of  the  field,  being  at  least  ten  to  one  on 
our  side.  This  ended  the  series  of  battles  in 
which  the  Fortieth  Virginia  volunteers  was  en- 
gaged. Both  officers  and  men,  with  few  excep- 
tions, were  not  at  all  wanting  in  gallantry  and 
good  conduct,  and  for  the  most  part  behaved  in 
the  most  praiseworthy  manner.  We  sustained  a 
loss  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  killed  and  wound- 
ed, being  about  one  half  of  the  effective  force  of 
the  regiment. 

I  respectfully  recommend  the  following  promo- 
tions, viz. :  Orderly  Sergeant  T.  D.  Ficklin,  as 
First  Lieutenant,  to  fill  vacancy  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  First  Lieutenant  E.  Brockenbrough, 
killed  in  the  engagement  of  the  twenty-sixth  ; 
Sergeant-Major  J.  S.  Seader,  as  Second  Lieuten- 
ant, to  fill  vacancy  occasioned  by  death  of 
Second  Lieutenant  R.  D.  R.  Sydnor,  in  the  en- 
gagement of  the  thirtieth.  Orderly  Sergeant 
Ficklin  and  Sergeant-Major  Seader  were  both 
wounded  in  the  engagement  of  the  twenty-seventh, 
and  while  they  behaved  gallantly  during  the  bat- 
tles of  the  twenty-sixth  and  twenty-seventh,  their 
conduct  was  about  equal  to,  and  not  conspicuously 
above,  that  of  many  others  in  the  same  company. 
I  recommend  them  upon  the  petition  of  a  ma- 
jority of  those  over  whom  they  will  have  com- 
mand, and  from  my  confidence,  derived  from 
personal  acquaintance,  in  their  capacity  and  quali- 


fications to  discharge  ably  and  faithfully  the  duties 
of  the  offices  for  which  they  are  recommended. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  M.  Brockenbrough, 

Colonel  Fortieth  Virginia  Volunteers. 

REPORT  OF  COLONEL  WILLIAM  SMITH. 

Headquarters  Forty-ninth  Virginia  Volun-  j 
teers,  Second  Brigade,  Huger's  Division,     > 

July,  1862.         ) 

General  :  In  consequence  of  the  degree  of 
importance  attached  to  the  battle  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  June,  within  the  lines  (or  front)  of  Briga- 
dier-General Wright,  and  of  your  order,  I  re- 
spectfully report  as  follows  : 
#  On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fifth  June,  a  con- 
siderable firing  having  been  heard  on  your  left, 
or  rather  on  the  right  of  General  Wright's  posi- 
tion, you  ordered  me  to  move  my  regiment,  con- 
sisting of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  rank  and 
file,  being  the  number  not  on  other  duty.  Ap- 
proaching the  scene  of  conflict,  you  ordered  me  to 
take  a  position  in  the  woods  to  resist  a  movement 
which  you  thought  the  enemy  might  make  to 
flank  one  of  our  regiments,  the  Fourth  Georgia, 
which  had  lain  down  on  the  wheat  near  French's 
house,  or  to  flank  the  enemy,  should  it  at  any 
time  prove  judicious  to  do  so.  Having  ordered 
the  Forty-first  Virginia  to  support  me,  I  remained 
in  my  position  for  some  hours,  when,  shortly  be- 
fore sunset,  a  large  regiment,  the  Forty-eighth 
North  Carolina,  Colonel  Hill,  appeared  upon  the 
field,  in  line  of  battle,  and  opened  upon  the  ene- 
my with  spirit  and  effect.  Just  before  doing  so, 
I  received  your  order  to  flank  the  enemy ;  the 
order  was  promptly  obeyed.  I  was  moving  by 
the  left  flank,  and  ordered  the  Forty-first  Virginia 
to  keep  close  to  my  right.  Before,  however,  my 
flank  movement  was  completed,  by  being  within 
a  satisfactory  distance  of  the  enemy,  the  North 
Carolinians  broke  and  precipitately  retired,  the 
enemy  pursuing  them.  With  but  a  fragment  of 
my  own  regiment,  and  unsupported  by  the  Forty- 
first  Virginia,  which  had  been  unaccountably  (at 
the  time)  detained  in  the  woods,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  greatly  superior  force  of  the  enemy, 
and  without  assurance  of  support  from  any 
quarter,  I  was  in  great  doubt  for  a  moment  as 
to  my  line  of  duty.  But  it  was  for  a  moment 
only.  I  ordered  my  left  wing  to  open  upon  the 
enemy,  the  right  having  already  secured  a  most 
favorable  position,  which  was  promptly  obeyed. 
The  effect  was  magical.  I  arrested  the  pursuit 
of  the  North  Carolinians  instantly.  The  enemy 
broke  in  dismay,  with  but  little  effort  at  resist- 
ance, and  the  field  was  soon  my  own.  But  for 
the  unfortunate  detention  of  the  Forty-first  Vir- 
ginia, we  must  have  realized  much  more  complete 
results.  As  it  was,  we  recovered  all  the  ground 
we  had  lost,  killed  and  wounded  a  number  of  the 
enemy,  took  a  few  prisoners,  whom  their  guard 
were  ordered  to  report  to  you,  and  closed  the 
day  very  differently  from  what  the  enemy  antici- 
pated in  the  morning.  I  had  not  time  to  give  the 
field  a  close  examination,  as  it  was  getting  quite 
late,  and  my  time  was  occupied  in  forming  a  new 
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line  of  battle  of  the  various  regiments  as  they 
came  up,  to  receive  a  new  attack  of  the  enemy, 
which  was  expected. 

I  am  glad  to  inform  you  that  my  loss  was  not. 
heavy.      Lieutenants  Boyd    and    Colbert    were 
severely  wounded,  —  Lieutenant  Boyd  being  per- 
manently disabled,  —  and  six  men  were  wounded, 
some  of  them  dangerously. 

William  Smith, 

Colonel  Forty-ninth  Virginia  Volunteers. 

N.  B.  I  had  commenced  my  report  before  I 
received  your  order  to  prepare  it ;  hence  the 
character  of  my  first  paragraph. 

REPORT  OF  LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  JAMES. 

Fifty-seventh  Virginia  Volunteers,  \ 
July  14,  1862.     $ 

Captain  J.  D.  Darden,  Acting  Assistant  Adju- 
tant- General : 

Our  regiment  was  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle 
along  a  string  of  fence,  about  nine  o'clock,  on  the 
morning  of  the  first  July,  near  the  battle-field  of 
this  memorable  day.  We  were  ordered  to  lie 
down,  to  prevent  being  too  much  exposed  to  the 
shell  of  the  enemy  that  was  flying  over  our  heads 
in  every  direction  all  the  time  we  remained  in  this 
position.  Four  men  were  slightly  wounded  dur- 
ing this  part  of  the  engagement.  The  left  com- 
pany of  the  regiment  was  posted  beyond  a  small 
swamp,  from  the  balance  of  the  regiment,  and 
were  compelled  to  move  lower  down  during  the 
evening,  to  get  out  of  the  range  of  the  shell, 
which,  at  this  time,  began  to  fall  pretty  thick  and 
uncomfortably  near. 

At  or  about  six  o'clock  P.M.,  orders  passed  down 
the  lines  for  our  regiment  to  charge  the  enemy's 
batteries,  when  the  whole  line  were  on  their  feet 
and  started  off  with  a  defiant  shout,  and  at  a  run, 
through  a  pine  thicket,  which  had  been  literally 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  artillery  of  the  enemy,  and 
a  difficult  pass  down  a  steep  bluff  over  a  ravine 
and  up  a  hill  which  cleared  us  of  the  woods  and 
brought  us  in  full  view  of  the  enemy,  and  in  direct 
range  of  their  guns.  Here  we  confidently  ex- 
pected to  begin  the  engagement,  but  found  the 
enemy  still  a  long  way  off',  and  posted  in  a  very 
advantageous  position  ;  but  on  we  sped,  nothing 
daunted,  and  under  partial  cover  of  a  hill ;  but 
really  exposed  to  a  galling  fire,  we  were  brought 
to  a  halt,  and  formed,  when  our  commanding 
Colonel,  E.  F.  Keen,  gave  the  word  to  charge, 
and,  taking  the  lead,  was  followed  in  good  order 
and  steady  ranks  to  the  summit.  Here  we  again 
halted,  and  seeing  the  stars  and  stripes  floating 
Idefiantly  before,  Ave  poured  in  a  well-directed  fire, 
and  had  the  extreme  gratification  of  seeing  the 
colors  totter  and  fall  to  the  ground,  while  a  wide 
gap  was  made  around  it,  as  like  wheat  before  the 
sickle.  The  hirelings  wilted  before  Confederate 
fire.  But  a  few  well-directed  rounds  had  been 
fired  when  Captain  J.  J.  Alhew,  company  K,  had 
his  right  arm  nearly  shot  off,  and  Captain  T.  J. 
Martin,  of  company  F,  being  instantly  killed  on 
the  field,  proved  to  the  regiment  an  unfoitunate 
affair,  as  these  companies  became  confused,  and 
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the  color-bearer  being  stunned  by  a  piece  of  a 
shell,  left  the  field,  which  tended  to  confuse  the 
entire  line  ;  and  we  were  ordered  to  fall  back, 
which  we  did  in  some  confusion.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  rally  the  regiment  to  a  second 
charge,  but  with  partial  success,  as  it  was  useless 
for  a  regiment,  or  even  a  brigade,  to  charge  against 
such  formidable  odds  as  greeted  us.  The  colors 
were  again  carried  to  the  summit  of  the  hill ;  but 
few  men  were  found  to  rally  a  third  time  under 
such  a  fire. 

Individual  instances  of  heroic  conduct  might 
be  here  mentioned  of  both  officers  and  men,  who 
even  followed  other  regiments  to  the  charge  again 
and  again.  But  enough  of  this.  The  list  al- 
ready furnished  will  speak  more  plainly  than 
words  of  the  part  the  Fifty-seventh  Virginia 
volunteers  bore  in  the  battle  of  July  first. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  company  C,  Captain 
Hechman's  company,  was  sent  out  on  picket  be- 
fore we  were  ordered  to  the  charge,  and  was, 
consequently,  not  in  the  action. 

W.  F.  James, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Fifty-seventh  Virginia  Volunteers. 

CASUALTIES. 

Killed.  Wounded.  Missing-.   Total. 

Captains,  110  2 

Lieutenants,         0             3  0  3 

Sergeants,            0             5  0  5 

Corporals,             2             2  0  4 

Privates,            10           72  17  99 


13 


83 


17 


113. 


E.  F.  Keen, 

Colonel  Fifty-seventh  Virginia  Volunteers. 

Daniel  Anington, 

Acting  Adjutant. 

REPORT   OF  LIEUTENANT-COLONEL    GILLIAM. 

Frazier's  Farm,  near  Richmond,  > 
July  2,  1862.     \ 

Brigadier  -  General    Armistead,    commanding 

Fourth  Brigade : 

Sir  :  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  re- 
port of  the  action  of  the  Ninth  Virginia  regiment 
during  the  battle  of  the  first  of  July  : 

On  the  morning  of  the  first  of  July,  we  left  the 
Charles  City  road  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and 
arrived  about  ten  o'clock  a.  m.  at  this  farm.  We 
were  first  left  to  guard  the  road,  to  prevent  a 
flank  movement  of  the  enemy,  and  for  two  hours 
were  exposed  to  a  most  appalling  and  incessant 
artillery  fire  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  terror  of 
its  rage,  my  officers  and  men  behaved  with  great 
coolness  and  gallantry.  About  five  o'clock,  we 
were  ordered  to  change  our  position  and  take 
post  in  rear  of  and  to  support  an  artillery  battery  ; 
and,  in  about  thirty  minutes  after,  we  were  or- 
dered to  charge  the  enemy's  battery,  supporting 
Cobb's  brigade.  It  is  but  just  to  say  that  no  regi- 
ment ever  charged  with  more  impetuosity.  On 
they  went,  with  utmost  speed,  amidst  the  deadly 
fire  of  musketry  and  artillery.  Having  a  force  to 
our  front,  interfering  with  our  fire,  we,  by  an 
oblique  to  the  right,  came  within  good  musket 
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range  of  the  opposing  lines  of  the  enemy,  and 
poured  in  upon  them  volley  after  volley,  until 
night  closed  the  scene. 

Where  all  behaved  so  well,  the  mention  of  in- 
dividual acts  might  seem  to  be  invidious.  But 
justice  demands  that  I  should  call  your  attention 
to  the  acts  of  Captain  J.  T.  Kilby,  company  I, 
who,  amidst  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  seized  a  flag  of 
some  regiment  that  had  been  broken,  and  tried 
to  rally  its  scattered  remnants,  and  bring  them 
against  the  foe  ;  and,  while  thus  acting,  the  flag- 
staff was  shot  from  his  hand.  Of  Captain  James 
I.  Phillips,  who,  after  our  color-bearer  was  shot 
down  and  its  guard  scattered,  preserved  the  colors 
of  his  regiment,  and  saved  it  from  the  dishonor  of " 
leaving  its  colors  on  the  field,  and  restored  them, 
still  to  wave  in  their  proper  place.  Of  Lieuten- 
ant James  F.  Crocker,  Adjutant  of  the  Ninth 
regiment,  who  received  several  severe,  if  not 
mortal  wounds,  in  bravely  leading  the  regiment 
in  front  of  its  colors,  and  encouraging  the  men  by 
his  bold  and  gallant  bearing.  And  I  might,  in- 
deed, mention  every  officer  on  the  field  as  having 
done  their  duty  nobly,  not  only  in  this  fight,  but 
in  all  the  hard  duty  that  we  had  to  undergo  for 
the  last  thirty  days. 

In  closing  my  report,  it  is  with  feelings  of  the 
deepest  regret  that  we  have  to  number  among  the 
fallen  brave  the  names  of  Captain  Dennis  Ver- 
million, company  K ;  Second  Lieutenant  C.  M. 
Dosier,  of  company  I.  These  brave  and  gallant 
officers  fell  bravely  fighting  for  their  homes  and 
firesides,  martyrs  to  vandal  tyranny  ;  but  a  grate- 
ful country  will  cherish  their  sacrifice  and  pre- 
serve their  memory. 

Below  you  will  please  find  a  duplicate  report  of 
the  casualties  of  my  regiment,  which  you  will  dis- 
cover to  be  quite  large,  since  I  carried  not  exceed- 
ing one  hundred  and  fifty  effective  fighting  men  on 
the  field.  Believing  that  my  regiment  did  its  duty 
faithfully,  I  cherish  the  hope  that  we  shall  receive 
your  kind  approval.  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Your  very  obedient  servant, 

James  S.  Gilliam, 

Lieutenant-Colonel,  commanding  Ninth 
Virginia  Regiment. 

CASUALTIES. 

Company  B.  Killed :  Loyd  W.  Drake.  "Wound- 
ed :  Sergeant  J.  H.  Pressor,  Corporal  J.  Walker, 
James  R.  Kello,  B.  Hight,  John  G.  Kello,  J.  R. 
O'Donald,  J.  D.  Smith.  Missing :  W.  E.  Wor- 
nell,  G.  Trader,  W.  Brown,  J.  Jenkins. 

Company  C.  Killed  :  John  T.  Brown.  Wound- 
ed :  First  Sergeant  H.  C.  Brittain,  Second  Ser- 
geant Benjamin  Dyson,  Fifth  Sergeant  Leorick 
Wells,  privates  J.  C.  Cook,  L.  F.  Chalkley,  J.  L. 
Farmer,  J.  M.  Gregory,  G.  C.  Hancock.  Missing : 
H.  B.  Archer,  W.  It.  Atkins,  C.  Graves. 

Company  D.  Killed  :  Private  It.  D.  Saunders. 
Wounded  :  Private  James  H.  Batlin. 

Company  E.  Wounded :  Sergeant  John  W. 
Hack,  First  Corporal  W.  J.  Banadolling. 

Company  F.  Wounded  :  Privates  W.  Gray, 
and  Bray  Walters.  Missing:  Privates  W.  J. 
Richardson,  Holland,  Edmonds,  and  Addison. 


Company  G.  Killed :  First  Sergeant  William 
H.  White.  Wounded  :  J.  H.  Grant,  It.  K.  Beaton, 
H.  I.  Phillips.  Missing:  W.  B.  Bennett,  T. 
Johnson,  W.  J.  Anderson,  James  Fundley. 

Company  I.  Killed :  Junior  Second  Lieuten- 
ant L.  M.  Doser,  privates  Lucaters  W.  Jones, 
Joseph  Prentiss,  Thomas  Parker.  Wounded : 
Second  Sergeant  H.  B.  Lewer,  privates  J.  T. 
Baines,  Nathaniel  Duke,  Nathan  E.  Jones,  Henry 
Waltem.  Missing :  Privates  G.  W.  Barnes,  John 
H.  Bidgood,  James  C.  Bidgood,  (was  wounded,) 
Josiah  Cupps,  James  King,  Richard  Quillon. 

Company  K.  Killed  :  Captain  Dennis  Vermil- 
lion. Wounded  :  Private  John  Bennett.  Missing  : 
Fiske,  (since  learned  to  be  mortally  wounded,) 
Richardson. 

Field  and  Staff.  James  Y.  Crocker,  Adjutant, 
seriously  wounded  in  neck,  arm,  and  chest. 

James  S.  Gilliam, 

Lieutenant-Colonel,  commanding  Ninth  Regiment 
Virginia  Volunteers. 

REPORT  OF  COLONEL  TOMLIN,  OF  FIFTY- 
THIRD  VIRGINIA. 

July  10, 1862. 

Captain  J\  D.  Darden,  Assistant  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral : 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  June,  the  Fifty-third 
regiment,  reduced  in  strength,  by  sickness  and 
death,  to  a  very  small  number,  marched  from  our 
camp,  on  the  Richmond  and  York  River  Railroad, 
as  a  part  of  Brigadier-General  Armistead's  bri- 
gade, in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  retreating  from 
before  Richmond  to  the  James  River. 

On  Tuesday,  the  first  day  of  July,  after  lying 
in  the  woods  for  some  time,  we  marched  in  line 
of  battle  through  the  woods  to  the  edge  of  the  field 
on  Crew's  farm.  After  receiving  several  orders 
from  General  Armistead,  through  his  Aid,  I  wait- 
ed upon  him  in  person,  and  was  instructed  by 
him  to  throw  forward  into  the  field,  to  the  dis- 
tance of  fifty  yards,  one  company  as  skirmishers, 
with  a  field  officer  in  command,  and  to  support 
them,  if  attacked,  at  every  hazard,  and  in  case  of 
my  wanting  reinforcements,  to  communicate  the 
fact  to  him,  and  he  would  send  them.  In  obe- 
dience to  his  instructions,  I  ordered  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Waddill  to  execute  this  command,  with 
Captain  Martin's  company.  Immediately  upon 
deploying  this  company,  the  artillery  was  brought 
from  the  woods  into  the  field,  and  the  attack  be- 
came sufficiently  spirited  and  warm  to  justify  the 
advance  of  my  regiment  to  the  support  of  my 
skirmishers.  From  the  woods  to  the  summit  of 
the  hill  the  ground  was  gently  sloping.  The  men 
were  ordered  to  trail  arms,  and,  bending  forward 
and  low,  to  use  the  crown  of  the  hill  as  a  protec- 
tion, until  they  reached  the  position  occupied  by 
the  skirmishers,  where  they  were  commanded  to 
charge,  and,  at  a  run,  drove  the  enemy  back  and 
advanced,  and  occupied  a  ravine,  from  five  to  six 
hundred  yards  from  the  woods.  During  this  dis- 
tance we  encountered  a  red  storm  of  every  deadly 
missile.  Fletcher  Harwood,  of  company  K,  as 
color-bearer,  while  gallantly  bearing  the  flag 
ahead,  was  cut  down  by  a  shell,  and,  waving  it 
around,  called  for  some  one  to  bear  it  along.    In- 
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stantly,  Captain  Martin,  company  I,  seized  the 
flag,  and,  with  words  of  encouragement,  called  on 
all  to  follow.  The  noble,  manly  conduct  of  Cap- 
tain Martin  was  such  as  to  challenge  the  admira- 
tion of  all.  At  this  time,  I  was  some  fifty  yards 
ahead  of  my  regiment,  urging  them  to  pass  quickly 
this  dangerous  position,  and  therefore  cannot 
speak,  of  my  personal  knowledge,  of  the  individual 
instances  of  bravery  and  courage.  But  few  of 
my  regiment,  as  well  as  the  other  three  who  start- 
ed together,  reached  the  ravine  at  this  time.  You 
will  recollect  that  two  of  our  companies  were  de- 
tached, on  the  twenty-ninth,  to  collect  and  guard 
stores,  taken  from  the  enemy,  and  the  other  eight 
were  so  small,  and  the  officers  so  few,  that  they 
were  consolidated  into  four  companies,  having 
only  four  Captains  for  duty.  Three  of  these 
reached  the  ravine,  and  one,  Captain  Edmondson, 
was  utterly  exhausted,  and  instantly  taken  so  ill 
that  I  advised  him  to  return  with  the  assistance 
of  one  of  his  men.  After  remaining  in  this  posi- 
tion for  about  an  hour,  I  despatched  the  Sergeant- 
Major  to  General  Armistead,  to  inform  him  of  our 
position  and  condition,  and  that,  in  my  opinion, 
we  ought  to  be  reenforced.  I  have  not  seen  the 
Sergeant-Major  since,  now  being  sick,  and  re- 
ceived no  reply.  Some  time  between  six  and 
seven  o'clock,  General  Wright  brought  with  him, 
into  the  ravine,  two  regiments,  and  formed  line 
of  battle  immediately  behind  ours,  and,  address- 
•  ing  a  few  words,  led  the  charge  up  the  hill  to  the 
battery.  Captain  Saunders  was  severely  wounded 
in  the  thigh,  soon  after  reaching  the  top  of  the 
hill.  The  different  numbers  of  our  regiment  were 
formed  into  one  company,  under  command  of 
Captain  Martin,  whose  gallantry  was  not  exceed- 
ed by  any  one  in  that  memorable  battle,  and, 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  two  brigades,  were 
compelled  to  fall  back  as  often  as  they  charged 
the  batteries  of  the  enemy.  Our  line,  composed 
of  three  regiments,  was  yet  a  short  one,  with  two 
colors,  and,  for  our  own  company,  it  would  have 
seemed  that  a  musket  would  have  been  of  more 
value  than  the  color  ;  but  Corporal  Pollard,  com- 
pany E,  one  of  the  color  guard,  insisted  he  would 
carry  it,  and,  when  he  fell,  gallantly  bearing  it 
along,  handed  it  to  a  Georgian,  who  was  fighting 
by  his  side.  The  darkness  of  the  night  separated 
us  all ;  and  after  nine  o'clock  gave  up  the  contest 
for  the  time. 

Out  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  men, 
thirty  were  killed  and  wounded. 

Company  A.  Killed :  none.  Wounded :  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant  James  D.  Clay,  in  both  thighs, 
seriously ;  privates  James  P.  Woodall,  in  shoul- 
der, slightly;  Micajah  R.  Fenell,  in  hand,  se- 
verely ;  C.  C.  Hudson,  in  shoulder,  slightly. 

Company  B.  Killed  :  Sergeant  Walter  H.  Bos- 
well.  Wounded:  Captain  James  M.  Saunders, 
in  thigh,  severely ;  Third  Lieutenant  Sylvester 
Richardson,  in  face,  slightly ;  private  Daniel  Ro- 
bins, in  foot,  slightly. 

Company  C.  Killed :  none.  Wounded  :  pri- 
vates J.  C.  Destin,  in  leg,  severely ;  N.  G.  Wea- 
ver, in  head,  slightly. 

Company  D.    Killed :  Corporal  W.  T.  John- 


son.    Wounded :     Elkana   Clements,   in    thigh, 
slightly. 

Company  E.  Killed :  none.  Wounded  :  Ser- 
geant William  R.  Barker,  in  arm  and  hip,  se- 
verely ;  Corporal  William  A.  Pollard,  in  face  and 
shoulder,  slightly. 

Company  F.      On  detached  service. 

Company  O.    Killed :  none.    Wounded :  none. 

Company  II.      On  detached  service. 

Company  I.  Killed  :  none.  Wounded  :  Ser- 
geant J.  W.  Whitehead,  in  knee,  slightly ;  Ser- 
geant D.  S.  Muse,  in  leg,  severely ;  privates 
J.  C.  T.  Glass,  in  head,  severely ;  T.  J.  Hudson, 
in  shoulder,  severely ;  J.  H.  B.  Keatts,  in  hand, 
slightly ;  V.  A.  Linthicum,  in  hand,  severely. 
J.  E.  Roach,  in  head  and  side,  slightly ;  W.  B. 
Riddle,  in  head,  slightly  ;  J.  K.  Simpson,  in  hand, 
slightly ;  G.  W.  White,  in  face  and  shoulder, 
slightly  ;  R.  H.  L.  Whitehead,  in  arm,  severely ; 
G.  E.  Mays,  in  leg,  slightly. 

Company  K.  Killed:  private  W.  D.  Rock. 
Wounded  :  Sergeant  F.  F.  Harwood,  in  leg,  se- 
verely ;  privates  N.  P.  New,  in  thigh,  slightly ; 
R.  B.  Gill,  in  leg,  slightly;  R.  H.  Mayo,  in  hand, 
severely. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Killed :  three.  Wounded :  twenty-seven.  Total, 
twenty-eight.     Aggregate,  thirty. 
Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  B.  Tomlin, 
Colonel,  commanding  Fifty-third  Reg't  Va.  Volunteers. 

REPORT  OF  MAJOR  WADDILL. 

Headquarters  Fifty-third  Virginia  Regiment,  \ 

June  26,  1862.     J 

Captain  J.  D.  Darden,  A.  D.  C.  and  A.  A.  A. 

General : 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  af- 
ter a  week's  sickness,  on  the  twenty-fifth  instant, 
at  half  past  eleven  A.  M.,  I  returned  to  my  regi- 
ment, then  on  picket,  and  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain W.  R.  Aylett,  and  at  the  time  engaging  the 
enemy.  Captain  Aylett  immediately  turned  over 
the  command  to  me,  and  used  diligence  to  show 
me  the  position  of  our  forces  and  the  enemy,  and 
made  the  following  report  of  the  action  of  the 
regiment  up  to  the  time  of  my  arrival :  That  on 
the  twenty- fourth  instant,  at  half  past  four  o'clock 
P.  M.,  the  Fifty-third  Virginia  regiment,  the  Ninth 
Virginia  regiment,  and  the  Fifth  Virginia  bat- 
talion, were  sent  out  to  relieve  the  Third  Georgia 
regiment,  on  the  advance  line,  between  the  Wil- 
liamsburg road  and  the  York  River  Railroad. 
Nothing  of  interest  transpired  during  the  night. 
About  eight  a.  m.,  on  the  twenty-fifth  instant, 
Captain  Aylett,  upon  visiting  the  picket  post  on 
the  extreme  right  of  the  line,  resting  on  the  Wil- 
liamsburg road,  was  informed  that  one  or  more 
regiments  of  the  enemy  were  advancing  up  the 
road ;  and  about  that  time  heavy  firing  commenced 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  when  it  appeared 
the  picket  had  been  driven  in.  Cautioning  his 
pickets  to  stand  their  ground  until  he  could  re- 
enforce  them,  Captain  Aylett  went  for  his  re- 
serves, consisting  of  companies  A  and  D.     This 
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little  force  was  double-quicked  to  the  support  of 
the  picket ;  but  before  it  could  reach  the  line,  the 
picket  on  the  right,  next  to  the  road,  was  met  retir- 
ing before  the  enemy,  who  had  suddenly  advanced  in 
overwhelming  numbers,  driving  them  in  by  his  im- 
mense odds  and  rapid  advance.  The  reserve,  to- 
gether with  the  picket  which  had  been  driven  in, 
were  promptly  deployed  by  Captain  Aylett,  so  as 
to  connect  with  that  portion  of  our  picket  line 
which  had  not  been  forced  back.  The  men  were 
made  to  lie  down  behind  trees,  to  conceal  their 
small  numbers  and  position,  in  order  that  the 
enemy  might  be  held  in  check  until  reenforce- 
ments  could  arrive.  For  one  hour  and  a  quarter 
did  this  little  force,  of  only  three  small  compa- 
nies, maintain  its  position  against  two  regiments, 
alone  and  unaided,  and  a  storm  of  bullets  rarely 
surpassed  for  severity.  The  men  were  ordered 
not  to  fire  until  they  saw  an  object,  and  thought 
they  could  hit  it.  Hence  almost  every  shot  told, 
as  was  indicated  by  the  frequent  cries  of  those 
struck.  While  the  right  of  the  Fifty-third  was 
enduring  this  fire,  the  enemy  had  advanced  on 
the  right  of  the  road,  and  thus  flanked  our  posi- 
tion, and  gotten  even  in  the  rear  of  a  portion  of 
it.  Still  Captain  Aylett  and  his  command  held 
their  ground,  until  the  noble  Twenty-fifth  North 
Carolina  came  to  their  assistance,  to  whose  gal- 
lant commander  Captain  Aylett  reported,  and 
was  ordered  by  him  to  take  position  on  his  left. 
The  Fifty-third  Virginia  and  Twenty-fifth  North 
Carolina  were  now  both  subjected  to  a  terrific 
fire  for  some  time,  but  they  returned  it  with  such 
effect  that  the  enemy  was  driven  back,  and  the 
Fifty-third  was  enabled  to  resume  its  picket  line, 
except  a  small  portion  of  it  immediately  on  the 
road,  where,  from  the  exposure  of  a  field,  and  the 
fire  from  a  battery,  (planted  by  the  enemy  in 
the  road  after  they  had  advanced  by  us  on  the 
right  of  the  Williamsburg  road,)  it  could  not  then 
be  occupied,  There  was  fighting  along  the  whole 
line  occupied  by  the  Fifty-third,  at  intervals  dur- 
ing the  day ;  but,  as  indicated,  mainly  on  the 
right.  Six  prisoners  were  taken  by  the  Fifty- 
third,  and  the  enemy's  loss  must  have  been  heavy. 
Later  in  the  evening,  the  woods  were  heavily 
shelled  by  the  enemy ;  but  the  Fifty-third,  men 
and  officers,  gallantly  stood  their  ground,  though 
they  were  almost  broken  down  with  fatigue  and 
exhaustion,  from  having  been  on  picket  duty  so 
long.  It  would  be  pleasing  to  mention  the 
names  of  those  who  most  gallantly  deported 
themselves  ;  but  where  all  acted  so  well,  it  might 
appear  invidious.  As  the  regiment  has  not  yet 
come  in,  a  list  of  its  casualties  cannot  now  be 
made  out ;  but  it  is  believed  to  be  small.  When 
the  long-continued  and  terrible  fire  to  which  the 
regiment  was  exposed  is  considered,  a  small  list 
of  casualties  would  seem  to  be  miraculous,  and 
can  only  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  our  men 
were  deployed  as  skirmishers,  well  concealed  and 
protected,  and  the  enemy  were  so  drunk  they 
could  not  shoot.  This  latter  view  is  known  to  be 
correct,  as  prisoners  taken  were  found  to  be  in- 
toxicated. The  regiment  is  at  this  time  acting 
as  reserve  for  the  Fourteenth  and  Thirty-eighth 


Virginia,  commanded  by  Captain  Martin,  Captain 
Aylett  and  myself  both  being  sick,  and  unfit  for 
duty.  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

George  W.  Waddill, 

Major  Fifty -third  Virginia  Regiment. 

The  casualties  of  the  twenty-fifth  are  as  fol- 
lows, viz. :  Company  D.  Killed :  George  W. 
Brushwood.  Missing :  Lewis  W.  Kelley  and 
J.  F.  Chick.  Company  E.  Lieutenant  B.  S. 
Farrenholt,  ribs  fractured  by  the  falling  of  a 
limb  from  a  tree. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

George  M.  Waddill, 

Major,  commanding  Fifty-third  Virginia  Regiment. 

REPORT  OF  CAPTAIN  GRAMMER. 

June  15,  1862. 

Captain  J.  D.  Darden,  A.  D.  C.  and  A.  A.  A.  G. 

Captain  :  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men  reported  to  me 
by  their  officers  as  having  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  conduct  in  their  skirmishes  and 
battles  around  Richmond,  in  which  the  Fifty- 
third  Virginia  regiment  was  engaged  : 

Company  A.  At  Seven  Pines,  Corporals  No- 
ell  and  Wright,  and  private  H.  C.  Hudson,  and 
at  Malvern  Hill,  Corporals  Noell  and  Wright. 
In  the  skirmishes  of  the  eighteenth,  twenty-fifth, 
and  twenty-seventh  of  June,  all  the  men  present 
behaved  well. 

Company  B.  Sergeants  J.  H.  and  J.  R.  Hock- 
aday,  and  privates  S.  B.  Sweeney,  R.  H.  David, 
T.  J.  Elliott,  at  Malvern  Hill. 

Company  C.  Sergeant  R.  B.  Bradshaw,  Cor- 
poral W.  S.  Weaver,  and  privates  J.  C.  Desdine 
and  C.  J.  Weaver,  at  Malvern  Hill. 

Company  D.  Corporals  W.  T.  Johnson  (killed) 
and  R.  Clemens  ;  privates  Pollard,  Ashby,  Ellet, 
and  Kelly,  at  Malvern  Hill. 

Company  E.  Privates  William  Bowers  and 
G.  J.  Green,  killed  in  the  skirmish  of  the  eigh- 
teenth ;  Sergeant  Barker,  wounded  at  Malvern 
Hill ;  Corporal  William  A.  Pollard,  the  third  man 
who  carried  the  colors  the  first  of  July,  was 
shot  twice  before  he  fell.  In  the  confusion  of 
regiments  charging  through  and  mixing  up  with 
each  other,  he  took  the  colors  off  with  him  when 
borne  to  the  rear.  L.  C.  Blackburn,  distinguished 
at  Seven  Pines  for  coolness  and  daring. 

Company  F.  No  report.  Not  in  the  fight  at 
Malvern  Hill. 

Company  G.  Corporal  John  B.  Scott,  at  Sev- 
en Pines. 

Company  H.  In  the  skirmish  of  the  eigh- 
teenth of  June,  private  T.  Howchins  was  seen  to 
kill  four  Yankees,  exposing  himself  freely  all  the 
while. 

Company  I.  Privates  White,  Whitehead,  and 
Hudson,  at  Malvern  Hill  —  all  three  wounded. 

Company  K.  Private  John  A.  Bullifant, 
(wounded,)  at  Seven  Pines  ;  private  Haws  Cole- 
man, in  the  skirmish  of  the  twenty-seventh  of 
June. 

Color-Sergeant  T.  F.  Harwood,  wounded   at 
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Malvern  Hill,  while  pressing  forward  with  the 
colors,  struck  the  staff'  in  the  ground,  and,  cheer- 
ing all  the  while,  held  on  to  it  till  taken  from  him 
Dy  Captain  Martin.      Respectfully,  &0., 

J.  Grammer,  Jr., 

Captain,  commandiug  Fifty-third 
Virginia  Regiment. 

REPORT  OF  CAPTAIN  MARTIN. 

Captain  J.  D.  Dardcn,  A.  D.  C.  and  A.  A.  A.  G. : 
Captain:  On  Friday,  June  twenty-seventh, 
at  half  past  four  P.  M.  the  Fifty-third  Virginia 
regiment  was  posted  on  picket,  the  right  wing 
resting  on  the  left  of  the  Williamsburg  road, 
left  on  right  of  the  Ninth  Virginia  regiment,  the 
men  deployed  at  five  paces  apart.  About  sun- 
down, the  enemy  opened  fire  upon  our  line  with 
both  musketry  and  shell.  The  fire  was  not  re- 
turned, because  I  instructed  the  men  to  wait  un- 
til the  enemy  was  in  good  distance,  which  dis- 
tance was  not  obtained.  The  enemy,  however, 
advanced  upon  the  centre  and  left,  and  was  driven 
back  by  the  fire  of  the  left  wing.  The  whole  line 
was  well  sustained,  except  by  three  companies  — 
F,  H,  and  K  —  F  and  K  falling  back  because 
they  could  not  sustain  the  heavy  fire  of  the  ene- 
my ;  company  H  having  no  commander.  All 
three  of  these  companies,  however,  returned  to 
their  positions  and  held  them.  The  enemy  again 
opened  fire  this  morning  about  half  an  hour  be- 
fore day.  This  fire  was,  however,  not  directed 
so  much  toward  us  as  the  pickets  on  the  right. 
This  fire  was  not  returned  at  all  by  our  pickets. 
The  regiment  generally  acted  coolly  and  deliber- 
ately, keeping  its  position  until  relieved  by  the 
Fourteenth  Virginia  this  morning.  The  casual- 
ties are  as  follows :  company  A,  one  slightly 
wounded ;  company  D,  one  slightly  and  two  se- 
verely ;  company  H,  two  slightly ;  company  K, 
one  slightly.  Total,  seven  wounded. 
Most  respectfully, 

R.  W.  Martin, 

Captain,  commanding  Fifty-third 
Virginia  Regiment. 

REPORT  OF  COLONEL  HODGES. 

Headquarters  Fourteenth  Regiment  Va.  Vols.,  ) 
In  the  Field,  near  Richmond,  July  10, 18G2.     ) 

Captain  J.  D.  Darden,  A.  A.  General : 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  action  of  the  Fourteenth 
regiment  Virginia  volunteers,  under  my  com- 
mand in  the  battle  of  Tuesday,  first  day  of  July, 
1862: 

Early  in  the  morning  of  that  day,  the  regi- 
ment, with  the  others  of  the  same  brigade,  was 
posted  in  a  ravine  opposite  to  the  position  held 
by  the  enemy  ;  and  one  half  of  the  regiment  was 
thrown  forward  to  the  edge  of  the  field  between 
us  and  the  enemy,  as  skirmishers.  About  three 
o'clock,  in  the  afternoon,  the  skirmishers  were 
ordered  forward  to  drive  in  the  enemy's  pickets, 
so  that  our  artillery  could  be  placed  in  position, 
and  that  portion  of  the  regiment  which  had  been 
held  in  reserve  was  ordered  forward  to  their  sup- 
port.   As  soon  as  the  men  were  seen  by  the  ene- 


my, a  terrific  fire  of  artillery  was  opened  upon 
them  by  the  enemy  from  their  guns,  which  were 
in  position  about  a  half  mile  off,  commanding 
nearly  the  whole  field.  The  men  rushed  forward, 
firing  upon  the  enemy's  skirmishers,  driving  them 
before  them,  continuing  to  advance  until  they 
found  shelter  from  the  enemy's  fire  in  a  ravine, 
about  midway  from  the  position  formerly  held, 
and  the  enemy's  batteries.  Soon  after  passing 
over  the  crest  of  the  first  hill,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Evans  was  disabled  by  a  wound,  and  I  was 
knocked  down  and  burnt  by  a  shell  exploding 
near  me,  rendering  me  incapable  of  going  forward 
with  my  men.  In  passing  over  the  hill,  my  regi- 
ment suffered  severely.  Among  those  killed,  I 
cannot  fail  to  mention  Captain  Charles  Bruce, 
whose  conduct  was  worthy  of  all  praise.  The 
regiment  remained  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  during 
the  whole  battle,  and  were  forward  in  the  charge 
each  time  an  effort  was  made  to  take  the  enemy's 
batteries.  I  cannot  close  this  report  without  call- 
ing your  attention  to  the  gallant  conduct  of  Cap- 
tain'W.  W.  T.  Coghill,  Richard  Logan,  Jr.,  and 
P.  Poindexter,  who  acted  during  the  whole  day 
with  great  coolness  and  bravery.  We  lost  twelve 
killed  and  fifty-seven  wounded. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
S.  Gregory  Hodges, 

Colonel,  commanding  Fourteenth 
Virginia  Regiment. 

REPORTS  OF  COLONEL  S.  D.  LEE. 

Camp  Discipline,  July  20, 1862. 

Captain  N.  R.  Fitzhugh,  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General,  Cavalry  Brigade : 
Captain  :  By  direction  of  the  General  com- 
manding, I  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  by  his 
direction,  on  the  night  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  in- 
stants, I  proceeded  to  the  banks  of  James  River, 
above  Charles  City  Court-House,  with bat- 
tery, Washington  artillery  of  New  Orleans,  and 
a  rifle  piece  of  Pelham's  battery,  horse  artillery, 
and  about  two  P.  M.  on  the  sixth  opened  fire  on 
one  of  the  enemy's  transports  carrying  supplies 
to  McClellan's  army,  some  four  miles  above  the 
point  where  we  were.  On  opening  fire,  the  beat 
immediately  put  out  her  lights.  She  was  struck 
several  times  and  considerably  injured,  but  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  the  battery.  On  the  sixth  in- 
stant, the  same  guns,  accompanied  by  a  section 
of  Rosser's  battery,  proceeded  to  a  point  known 
as  Wayne's  Oak,  on  the  banks  of  the  James 
River,  four  miles  below  Charles  City  Court-House. 
About  seven  A.  M.  on  the  morning  of  the  seventh, 
opened  on  a  transport,  and,  after  some  twenty 
shots,  made  her  turn  back,  throwing  overboard  a 
part  of  her  cargo  to  facilitate  her  escape.  Sev- 
eral gunboats  of  the  enemy  immediately  came  to 
the  vicinity,  and  commenced  shelling  the  works 
and  fields,  but  without  damage. 

About  midday,  I  sent  a  section  of  Squiers's  bat- 
tery some  five  miles  lower  down  the  river,  under 
Lieutenant  Galvin.  He  opened  on  two  transports 
towed  by  a  tug.  He  drove  the  tug  down  the 
river,  and  the  crews  from  the  transports,  sinking 
one  of  the  transports  and  severely  injuring  the 
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other.     The  crews  took  to  their  small  boats,  and 
made  their  escape  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 

A  gunboat  there  escaped  the  section  when  it 
withdrew.  About  three  P.  M.  six  or  eight  trans- 
ports, (schooners,)  towed  by  a  tug  and  convoyed 
by  a  gunboat,  came  up  the  river,  as  also  several 
small  river  steamers.  The  guns  were  drawn  up 
behind  a  bluff  at  Wayne's  Oak,  and,  when  the 
transports  were  opposite,  ran  to  the  edge  of  the 
bluff  and  opened  on  them.  Some  seventy  shots 
were  fired  into  the  transports,  damaging  them 
severely ;  the  tug  was  also  damaged.  The  gun- 
boat opened  on  the  battery  as  soon  as  discovered, 
firing  shell,  spherical  case,  and  grape  from  her 
large  guns.  She  fired  some  thirty  rounds.  No 
damage  was  done  the  battery,  all  her  shot  either 
falling  short  or  passing  over  our  heads. 

Officers  and  men  behaved  with  the  greatest 
gallantry  and  coolness,  firing  their  guns  as  if  no 
gunboat  was  in  their  vicinity,  and  seemed  con- 
vinced that  a  gunboat  was  not  so  dangerous  as 
they  had  supposed. 

The  enemy  were  much  annoyed  on  their  trips, 
and  kept  several  gunboats  engaged  in  shelling 
the  woods  and  vicinity,  doing  no  damage.  They 
even  fired  at  the  houses  in  the  vicinity,  occupied 
only  by  inoffensive  families. 

On  the  evening  of  the  seventh,  the  batteries 
returned  to  their  camp. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

S.  D.  Lee, 

Colonel  of  Artillery,  commanding'  Guns  in  Vicinity 
of  Charles  City  Court-House. 

Turkey  Island  Bridge,  July  22, 1862. 
General  Magruder,  Richmond,  Virginia : 

General  ;  Enclosed  I  send  you  my  report  of 
the  artillery  of  your  division.  I  must  apologize 
for  its  coming  in  so  late ;  but  on  your  leaving 
Crew's  farm,  I  was  put  on  duty  with  the  cavalry, 
in  command  of  the  Ninth  North  Carolina,  late 
on  picket  duty.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  pre- 
pare it,  from  the  fact  that  I  was  put  into  camp 
of  instruction,  with  several  drills  a  day,  and  to 
study  my  new  arm,  as  they  had  brigade  drills, 
&c.  I  did  not  receive  your  kind  note  inviting  me 
to  accompany  you  west  until  after  you  had  left, 
though  I  had  heard  through  Major  Brent  that 
you  invited  me. 

I  met  Captain  Eustis  in  Richmond,  and  asked 
him  to  deliver  my  answer  to  you.  Accept  my 
thanks  for  your  kindness  and  the  flattering  invi- 
tation contained  in  your  note. 

I  am,  General,  yours  respectfully, 

S.  D.  Lee, 

Colonel  Artillery,  commanding  Fourth  cavalry. 

Captain  Dickinson's  note  to  me,  calling  for  a 
report  of  the  Fourth.  onbr  reached  me  July 
twentieth. 

Camp  Fourth  Virginia  Cavalry,        | 
near  Richmond,  July  ,22  1862.  \ 

Captain  Dickinson,  Adjutant- General,  Magru- 

der's  Division : 

I  had  the  honor,  a  few  days  since,  to  receive 
your  note,  directing  me  to  render  a  report  of  the 
service  of  t  le  artillery,  at  Garnett's  .farm,  near 


New  Bridge,  at  Savage's  Station,  and  at  Crew's 
farm. 

The  different  batteries  of  the  division  per- 
formed arduous  picket  duty  on  Garnett's  farm, 
from  about  the  tenth  of  June,  to  the  twenty-ninth 
of  June,  at  which  date  the  enemy  vacated  his 
lines,  and  the  division  started  in  pursuit.  Pre- 
vious to  the  twenty-ninth  of  June,  the  batteries 
under  fire,  and  engaged  with  the  enemy,  were 
Woolfolk's,  Lane's,  and  Moody's  batteries,  at 
Mrs.  Price's  house,  overlooking  the  New  Bridge. 
These  batteries  were  engaged  several  times,  firing 
on  the  working  parties  of  the  enemy  at  the  bridge, 
causing  them  to  desist  from  the  work ;  and  in 
every  instance  they  drew  the  fire  of  the  enemy's 
batteries  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
which,  being  long-range  guns,  we  could  not  reach. 
The  officers  and  men  of  these  commands  behaved 
with  coolness  and  gallantry,  and  on  these  several 
occasions  lost  several  men  killed  and  wounded. 
On  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  to  prevent  the  en- 
emy from  working  on  some  advanced  intrench- 
ments,  Brown's  and  Lane's  batteries  were  brought 
into  action  near  Mr.  Garnett's  overseer's  house, 
and,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  shelling,  drove 
the  enemy  from  their  new  works.  The  enemy 
opened  on  these  two  batteries  with  twelve  rifle 
guns  of  large  calibre,  (twenty-pounder  Parrott.) 
The  engagement  was  kept  up  for  half  an  hour, 
when  the  batteries  wei  e  withdrawn,  having  ac- 
complished the  object  for  which  they  had  been 
ordered  out  —  some  of  the  enemy's  batteries  be- 
ing behind  works  and  out  of  range.  In  this  ac- 
tion, two  men  were  killed  and  several  wounded, 
and  some  six  horses  disabled. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  June,  from  the  same 
position,  in  the  morning,  Lane's  and  Moody's 
batteries  opened  again  on  the  enemy's  intrench- 
ments,  which  the  enemy  had  re-occupied,  driving 
them  out  again.  Their  fire  was  replied  to  by  sev- 
eral of  the  enemy's  batteries  behind  works.  The 
action  was  kept  up  for  half  an  hour,  when  our 
guns  were  withdrawn,  and  there  was  but  little 
prospect  of  injuring  the  enemy's  batteries,  half 
masked  in  the  woods  and  behind  strong  intrench- 
ments.  The  same  experiment  was  repeated  by 
our  batteries  in  the  evening  — Lane's,  Woolfolk's, 
Page's,  and  T.  Jeff's  batteries  being  engaged  with 
some  results.  Captain  Kirkpatrick,  of  Major 
Nelson's  reserve  artillery,  was  also  engaged  on 
the  twenty-sixth,  with  two  guns. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  June,  Moody's  and 
Brown's  batteries  engaged  the  enemy's  works,  as 
he  showed  signs  of  vacating  them.  He  replied 
with  alacrity,  showing  he  was  still  strong.  I 
mention  those  two  batteries  especially,  as  they 
were,  each  of  them,  under  very  heavy  artillery 
fire.  None  of  the  captains,  except  Brown,  had 
their  entire  batteries  in  action.  They  went  into 
action  with  their  rifle  sections.  Generally,  offi- 
cers and  men  behaved  well.  In  these  different 
actions  some  eight  men  were  killed  and  twenty 

wounded.     Lieutenant ,  of  Brown's  battery, 

was  killed.  Lieutenant  Merwin,  of  Moody's  bat- 
tery, had  an  arm  shot  off.  Lieutenant  Merwin  got 
out  of  a  sick  bed  to  go  into  action  with  his  company. 
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Several  other  batteries  were  under  fire,  but  not 
engaged,  viz.  :  Richardson's,  Reed's,  and  Page's 
—  the  latter  belonging  to  Major  Nelson's  reserve 
artillery. 

On  the  twenty-ninth,  the  enemy  vacated  his 
works,  and  the  division  started  in  pursuit.  At 
Fair  Oaks  Station,  he  fired  upon  our  advance 
with  artillery.  He  was  replied  to  by  Carlton's 
battery.  In  the  evening  the  enemy  made  a  stand, 
and  quite  a  severe  action  occurred  at  Savage's 
Station.  Kemper's  battery  was  here  engaged, 
and  did  good  execution.  The  enemy's  skirmish- 
ers came  up  to  within  two  hundred  yards  of  his 
battery,  when  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw 
some  four  hundred  yards.  At  this  point  he  was 
advanced  upon  by  a  regiment  of  the*  enemy, 
(Second  Vermont,)  which  delivered  a  volley  into 
his  battery  at  a  distance  of  three  hundred  yards. 
He  opened  upon  them  with  canister,  and  being 
well  supported  by  a  Mississippi  rifle  regiment,  re- 
pulsed the  enemy  with  heavy  loss.  The  enemy 
left  fifty-two  dead  bodies  in  a  circumference  of 
fifty  yards.  Captain  Kemper  behaved  with  the 
utmost  coolness  and  gallantry,  as  did  his  officers 
and  men.  Lane's  battery  was  also  under  fire  in 
this  action,  as  also  McCarthy's  battery,  but  did 
not  have  an  opportunity  of  engaging  the  enemy, 
as  the  ground,  and  the  position  of  our  troops,  did 
not  admit  of  it.  In  the  severe  action  of  July 
first,  this  artillery  did  not   play  a  conspicuous 

f>art,  though  most  of  it  was  under  a  severe  artil- 
ery  fire  during  the  entire  action.  The  batteries 
engaged  were  McCarthy's  howitzer  battery,  and 
also  some  of  Hart's  battery  and  the  Washington 
artillery,  of  Charleston.  The  batteries  were 
well  served,  and  did  good  execution.  One  of  Mc- 
Carthy's pieces  was  struck  twice.  The  enemy, 
having  selected  their  ground,  had  lined  their  po- 
sition with  artillery,  having  some  forty  pieces  in 
position.  Our  artillery  had  to  be  brought  up  in 
a  narrow  lane  under  a  terrible  fire,  and  as  soon  as 
they  discovered  a  battery  coming  up,  they  concen- 
trated their  entire  artillery  on  it.  Several  bat- 
teries were  in  succession  disabled  almost  before 
getting  into  action.  Carlton's  and  Kemper's  bat- 
teries were  in  reserve  —  not  engaged,  but  had 
several  men  killed.  Carlton  had  a  limber  blown 
up  by  the  enemy's  shell.  The  enemy's  artillery 
was  admirably  handled  in  the  action,  and  is  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  the  most  terrible  artillery 
fire  during  the  war.  Their  pieces  were,  in  admi- 
rable position,  and  so  arranged  that  they  could 
concentrate  from  twenty  to  thirty  guns  on  any 
position.  In  closing  my  report,  I  will  testify  to 
the  general  good  conduct  of  officers  and  men. 
Major  Nelson,  of  the  artillery,  was  under  fire 
several  times  at  Garnett's  farm ;  exhibited  cool- 
ness and  gallantry.  Lieutenant  Paul  Hamilton, 
my  Adjutant,  was  in  every  action —  at  Garnett's 
farm,  at  Fair  Oaks,  Savage's  Station,  and  Crew's 
farm,  and  on  every  occasion  exhibited  conspicu- 
ous coolness  and  gallantry.  In  one  of  the  ac- 
tions, (at  Garnett's  farm,)  he  had  his  horse  shot 
under  him. 

Having  been  placed  on  duty  with  the  cavalry 
immediately  after  the  action  of  Crew's  farm,  it 


has  been  impossible  for  me  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary facts  to  make  this  report  complete. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

S.  D.  Lee, 

Colonel  Artillery  and  Acting  Chief  of 
Magruder's  Division. 

REPORT  OF  COLONEL  COWAN. 

Headquarters  Eighteenth  Regiment  North     > 
Carolina  Troops,  near  Richmond,  Virginia,  > 

July,  1862.     ) 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  operations  of  this  regiment, 
under  my  command,  in  the  recent  battles  around 
Richmond : 

Our  march  across  the  Chickahominy,  on  the 
morning  of  Thursday,  June  twenty-sixth,  and 
down  its  northern  bank,  to  Mechanicsville,  hav- 
ing been  conducted  under  your  personal  direc- 
tion, it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  its  incidents. 

We  reached  Mechanicsville  Thursday  afternoon 
in  time  to  participate  in  the  attack  upon  the  bat- 
teries which  commanded  that  crossing,  but  were 
not  prominently  engaged.  Thursday  night,  we 
were  ordered  to  defend  the  batteries,  planted 
upon  the  position  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
enemy,  from  any  attempt  which  might  be  made 
to  retake  them  during  the  night.  Consequently, 
we  slept  upon  our  arms  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
with  the  proper  picket  force  out  on  all  sides  ; 
but  no  demonstration  was  made  by  the  enemy. 
Fridray  morning,  at  dawn  of  day,  he  opened  upon 
us  with  his  artillery,  and  the  fire  was  continued 
until  his  position  was  turned,  and  he  was  thus 
forced  to  abandon  it.  In  all  of  these  engage- 
ments, however,  my  men  were  but  little  exposed, 
and  my  loss  was  very  slight  —  only  three  men 
being  wounded  by  the  explosion  of  a  shell. 

Friday  afternoon,  at  four  o'clock,  we  were  put 
into  the  tfght  at  Cold  Harbor.  By  your  order, 
my  line  of  battle  was  formed  on  the  right  of  the 
road  ;  and  in  this  order  I  advanced  through  the 
dense  woods  in  which  the  enemy  were  posted.  A 
small  ravine,  deep  and  boggy,  compelled  us  to 
flank  still  farther  to  the  right.  By  this  means,  I 
became  separated  from  the  remainder  of  the  bri- 
gade, (which  had  been  formed  on  the  left,)  and, 
for  a  long  time,  was  wholly  without  assistance  in 
my  attempts  upon  the  enemy's  position.  Again 
and  again  was  that  position  assailed,  and  again 
and  again  were  we  repulsed  by  vastly  superior 
numbers.  Regiment  after  regiment,  sent  in  to 
the  same  attack,  shared  the  same  fate  ;  and  it 
was  not  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
continuous  arrival  of  fresh  troops  had  given  us 
something  like  an  equality  of  forces,  that  any  de- 
cided impression  was  made  upon  the  enemy. 
His  position  was  carried  in  that  late  general 
charge,  which  swept  his  whole  army  from  the 
field  in  a  perfect  rout.  In  this  fight  I  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  my  regiment. 
The  position  of  the  enemy  was  such  that  we 
were  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  from  the  flank,  as 
well  as  from  the  front ;  and,  though  the  regiment 
was  frequently  broken  and  compelled  to  fall 
back,  yet  I  did  not  once  lose  the  command  of  it. 
The  men  re-formed  with  alacrity,  and  my  com- 
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mands  were  obeyed  with  the  promptness,  if  not 
the  precision,  of  drill.  My  loss,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  was  sixty-eight.  Nothing  but  the 
thickness  of  the  woods  saved  us  from  total  de- 
struction in  our  first  unassisted  efforts  upon  the 
enemy's  position.  Saturday,  we  were  engaged 
in  the  work  of  burying  the  dead.  Sunday  morn- 
ing, we  crossed  to  the  south  of  the  Chickahom- 
iny  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  Monday,  the  pur- 
suit was  continued,  until  we  engaged  the  enemy 
at  Frazier's  farm.  Here  my  regiment  joined 
the  brigade  in  the  series  of  charges  upon  the 
enemy's  batteries.  Without  a  sign  of  faltering, 
shouting  the  battle  cry  of  "  Stonewall,"  which 
they  adopted  of  their  own  accord,  they  advanced 
across  two  open  fields  in  the  face  of  a  perfect 
shower  of  grape  and  musketry,  until  they  reached 
a  small  ravine,  (traversed  by  a  fence,)  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  enemy's  line  of  battle. 
Taking  advantage  of  this  slight  shelter,  they 
maintained  themselves  in  this  position  until  the 
arrival  of  reinforcements,  when  they  joined  in 
the  general  charge,  which  won  the  batteries.  My 
loss  here  was  very  heavy :  killed  and  wounded, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  among  them  First 
Lieutenant  W.  A.  Hoostin,  of  company  I,  and 
my  Sergeant-Major,  A.  Dumone,  both  of  them 
young  men  of  brilliant  prospects,  and  as  gallant, 
as  daring,  as  devoted  to  the  cause,  as  any  officer 
in  the  Confederate  service.  Tuesday,  at  Malvern 
Hill,  we  were  marched  to  the  field,  but  were  fteld 
in  reserve,  and  had  no  opportunity  to  deliver  a 
fire.  Three  of  my  men,  however,  were  wounded 
by  fragments  of  shell.  My  total  loss  has  been 
two  hundred  and  twenty-four  in  killed  and 
wounded  —  a  detailed  statement  having  already 
been  furnished  you.  When  it  is  stated  that  I 
entered  the  series  of  battles  with  less  than  four 
hundred  men,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion 
is  very  heavy. 

That  there  were  many  stragglers  from  the  field 
of  battle,  is  not  to  be  denied.  There  have  been 
stragglers  from  every  field  since  the  war  began. 
As  a  general  rule,  however,  it  appeared  to  me 
that  the  men  fought,  throughout  the  whole  army, 
as  if  each  individual  were  thoroughly  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  it  was  necessary  that  we 
should  be  victorious  in  the  field  before  Richmond. 
Amid  this  army  of  heroes,  I  have  no  reason  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  my  regiment.  Whether  on  a 
march  or  in  the  field  exposed  to  fatigue  and  pri- 
vation, in  the  midst  of  danger,  and  in  the  face  of 
death,  they  were  cheerful  and  obedient,  prompt 
and  daring.  No  order  was  given  that  they  did 
not  cheerfully  and  faithfully  attempt  to  execute. 
Where  all  behaved  well,  it  is  difficult  to  make 
distinction.  My  field  and  staff  did  their  full 
duty.  Still  I  desire  to  make  special  mention  of 
my  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Thomas  J.  Pender.  He 
was  everywhere  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight ;  cool 
and  courageous,  encouraging  the  men  and  direct- 
ing them  in  their  duty.  His  services  were  inval- 
uable. I  desire,  also,  to  make  special  mention  of 
Captains  Savage,  Barry,  McLaurin,  Gore,  and 
Byrne.  They  were  all  conspicuous  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  and  all  wounded  on  the 


field,  the  last  three  very  seriously,  Captain  Byrne 
having  lost  an  arm. 

Very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient,  &c, 
Robert  H.  Cowan, 

Colonel,  comm.onding  Eighteenth  N.  C.  T. 

REPORT  OF  COLONEL  EDWARDS  OF  THE  PART 
TAKEN  BY  THE  THIRTEENTH  REGIMENT 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  VOLUNTEERS. 

Headquarters  Thirteenth  Regiment,  S.  C.  V., ) 

July  18,  1862.       \ 

Captain  A.  C.  Haskell,  Assistant  Adjutant- Gen- 
eral : 

I.  The  Thirteenth,  numbering  four  hundred 
and  thirteen  (413)  men,  reached  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion near  Mechanicsville  and  Beaver  Dam  Creek 
at  half  past  six  P.  M.,  on  the  twenty-sixth  June, 
formed  line  of  battle,  and  remained  under  fire  of 
shot  and  shell  until  nine  P.  M.,  when  the  firing 
ceased,  and  then  bivouacked  for  the  night  on  the 
spot.     No  casualties. 

II.  In  the  action  at  Beaver  Dam,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  twenty-seventh,  my  regiment  num- 
bered four  hundred  and  fourteen,  (414.)  The 
fire  of  shot  and  shell  from  the  enemy's  battery 
beyond  the  creek  opened  at  four  A.  M.,  sweeping 
across  our  position,  and  continued  until  forty 
minutes  after  five,  when  we  advanced  half  a  mile 
to  the  Mechanicsville  turnpike,  halted  and  load- 
ed. Under  orders  to  support  Colonel  Barnes, 
Twelfth  regiment  South  Carolina  volunteers,  I 
advanced  in  that  attitude  to  the  bridge  across 
the  oreek,  (thirty-five  minutes  after  seven  A.  m.,) 
where  a  brief  delay  occurred  to  repair  the  bridge. 
Crossing  as  soon  as  the  work  was  completed,  I 
pursued  the  march  directly  on,  along  the  road 
to  Walnut  Grove  Church,  where,  at  ten  minutes 
after  nine  A.  M.,  the  command  halted  until  ten 
o'clock  A.  M.     No  casualties. 

III.  In  the  action  near  Powhite  Creek,  about 
noon,  on  the  twenty-seventh,  my  regiment  num- 
bered four  hundred  and  fourteen,  (414.)  Under 
former  orders  extended,  I  moved,  supporting 
Colonel  Barnes,  forming  line  of  battle  at  twelve, 
M.  While  the  front  of  the  brigade  was  actually 
engaging  the  enemy,  I  moved  on  in  position  as- 
signed me,  through  some  camps  of  the  enemy,  to 
the  road  near  its  crossing  (a  bridge)  over  the 
creek.  Halted  while  the  bridge  was  being  re- 
paired. 

Casualties.  —  Wounded,  one. 

IV.  Into  the  action  at  Gaines's  farm,  or  Cold 
Harbor,  my  regiment  went  with  four  hundred 
and  thirteen  (413)  men.  Under  orders  to  sup- 
port Colonel  Hamilton,  First  regiment  South 
Carolina  volunteers,  I  moved  forward,  at  two 
p.  M.,  from  the  Powhite  Creek,  eastward,  toward 
the  strong  position  held  by  the  enemy.  Near 
the  outset  of  this  advance,  I  lost  some  men. 
After  a  brief  pause,  by  order,  the  forward  move- 
ment was  continued  until  we  reached  a  ravine 
and  brook  between  the  position  about  this  time 
assumed  by  Captain  Crenshaw's  field  artillery, 
and  the  main  front  of  the  enemy.  This  halt  of 
the  brigade  was  at  forty  minutes  after  two  p.  M. 
The  fire  under  which  my  regiment  remained  here 
was  very  heavy,  and  from  the  ordering  forward 
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of  the  commands  of  Colonels  Hamilton,  Marshall, 
and  Barnes,  it  was  double  fire  from  front  and 
right.  Being  ordered  to  hold  the  position  as- 
signed me  along  the  brook  until  Colonel  Hamil- 
ton should  fall  back,  I  held  the  position,  and 
awaited  that  event.  My  instructions  were  to  hold 
the  position,  and  be  ready  when  Colonel  Hamil- 
ton fell  back,  and  then  to  pour  a  destructive  vol- 
ley into  the  enemy  as  he  emerged  from  the  pines ; 
that  Colonel  Hamilton,  at  that  juncture,  would 
take  position  in  my  rear,  to  support  me.  After 
occupying  this  exposed  position  —  exposed  by 
reason  of  the  apparently  unimpeded  fire  of  small 
arms  pouring  constantly  upon  us,  as  before  stated 
—  for  an  hour  or  so,  without  the  appearance  of 
Colonel  Hamilton  or  his  command,  and  finding 
my  regiment  severely  pressed  and  partly  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy  upon  my  right,  where  I 
had  expected  the  regiments  of  our  own  brigade, 
and  finding  the  availability  of  my  left  wing  ma- 
terially interfered  with  by  the  bog  and  under- 
growth, I  felt  it  my  duty  to  change  my  position 
slightly.  I  accordingly  ordered  forward,  as  skir- 
mishers, my  right  company,  driving  the  enemy 
from  that  wood,  and  then  threw  my  regiment  a 
few  yards  across  the  brook,  with  a  view  of  pro- 
tecting my  right,  (in  case  of  a  repetition  of  the 
enemy's  former  movement,)  and  as  the  best 
means  of  holding  my  position  as  ordered,  for  the 
purpose  indicated  in  that  order.  The  brook  is 
passable  at  only  two  or  three  places  in  the  posi- 
tion occupied,  so  that  a  regular  movement  in 
line  was  impracticable.  In  the  confusion  pro- 
duced by  this  circumstance,  by  the  din  of  inces- 
sant cannon  and  small-arm  firing,  and  other  noise 
incident  to  battle,  my  commands  could  not  be 
heard  perfectly,  and  the  irregular  nature  of  the 
ground  and  the  undergrowth  caused  a  separation 
of  the  wings  of  my  command.  Major  Farrow, 
with  the  right  and  centre  companies,  in  a  few 
minutes  reported  to  Brigadier-General  Gregg, 
near  by,  and  under  orders  from  him,  took  posi- 
tion on  another  part  of  the  field.  A  fragment  of 
three  companies  of  the  left  under  my  command 
remained  on  the  ground  until  night  and  victory 
closed  the  action.     Bivouacked  on  the  field. 

Casualties.  —  Killed,  four ;  wounded,  forty-four. 
Total,  forty-eight  casualties.     Since  dead,  four. 

V.  My  regiment  went  into  action  near  Willis's 
Church,  Monday,  the  thirtieth  June,  numbering 
three  hundred  and  forty-two  (342)  men.  At  half 
past  five  P.  M.,  we  halted  in  a  wood  adjacent  to 
the  action,  and  were,  for  nearly  an  hour,  under  a 
sporadic  fire  of  shells,  by  which  I  lost  one  man 
killed.  At  half  past  six,  the  brigade  moved  for- 
ward to  the  immediate  scene  of  the  battle.  My 
regiment  moved,  under  same  orders,  to  the  left, 
by  successive  stages,  halting  frequently.  About 
half  past  seven,  loaded,  fixed  bayonets,  and  when 
it  neared  the  front  of  the  supposed  enemy,  under 
a  galling  fire  of  small  arms  in  front,  it  was  or- 
dered to  form  in  close  column  of  companies,  and 
charge  bayonets  through  a  dense  copse.  This 
movement  was  arrested  to  inquire  definitely 
whether  friends  or  enemy  were  before  us,  for 
darkness  utterly  prevented  our  distinguishing  by 


sight.  Inquiry  seemed  to  result  in  determining 
that  our  friends  were  before  us,  and  I  was  or- 
dered to  move  by  the  right,  and  re-form  in  the 
road  from  which  the  charge  was  made,  which  I  did 
promptly,  and  bivouacked  there  for  the  night. 

VI.  My  regiment  numbered  two  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  (269)  in  the  action  at  Malvern  Hill  or 
Crew's  farm,  on  the  first  July.  At  five  P.  M.  we 
were  marched,  with  some  halts,  perhaps  two  miles, 
to  a  position  near  the  road,  where  our  line  of 
battle  was  formed  about  eight  P.  M.  Here  we 
were  under  sporadic  fire  of  shells  until  about 
half  past  nine,  when  the  action  closed.  We  then 
returned  to  our  bivouac.     No  casualties. 

General  Summary.  —  Grand  total,  killed,  five  ; 
wounded,  sixty.  Grand  total  casualties,  sixty- 
five  ;  since  dead,  five  ;  deaths,  ten. 

The  conduct  and  bearing  of  my  regiment,  of- 
ficers and  men,  in  these  actions  were,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  highly  commendable.  They  were 
steady,  cool,  prompt,  and  ready.  Under  the  most 
trying  ordeal  of  receiving  a  severe  fire  for  hours 
without  returning  it,  they  proved  themselves 
efficient  soldiers,  and  worthy  our  great  cause. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

O.  E.  Edwards, 

Colonel  Thirteenth  Regiment  South  Carolina  Volunteers. 

REPORT  OF  COLONEL  MAYO. 

Headquarters  Forty-seventh  Virginia  Regi-  ) 

MENT,  July  15,  1862.     ) 

Brigadier- General    C.  W.    Field,   commanding 

First  Brigade,  Light  Division : 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  hereby  to  report 
the  action  of  the  Forty-seventh  Virginia  regi- 
ment in  the  recent  engagements  before  Richmond. 
With  the  rest  of  the  brigade,  we  crossed  the 
Chickahominy  at  Meadow  Bridge  on  Thursday 
evening,  June  twenty-sixth.  Nothing  of  impor- 
tance occurred  until,  arriving  near  Mechanicsville, 
we  were  opened  upon  by  the  enemy's  batteries, 
and  exposed  to  a  most  galling  fire  until  late  at 
night,  without  being  able  to  return  a  shot.  Our 
casualties  at  this  place  were  ten  in  number,  in- 
cluding two  captains.  On  the  next  morning 
(Friday,  twenty-seventh)  we  marched  in  the  di- 
rection of  Cold  Harbor,  and  again  came  up  with 
the  enemy  at  Powhite  Creek,  in  a  very  strong  po- 
sition. It  was  represented  by  s^ome  that  it  was 
impossible  to  cross  the  creek  opposite  to  our 
position,  though  this  proved  afterward  to  be  en- 
tirely erroneous.  The  brigade  being  ordered  to 
advance  in  a  double  line,  with  the  Forty-seventh 
in  front,  we  approached  to  within  musket  range 
and  opened  fire,  continuing  to  advance  at  the 
same  time.  But  no  sooner  had  we  commenced 
firing  than  the  second  line  also  opened  fire,  and, 
finding  it  impossible  to  check  it,  I  was  obliged  to 
make  my  men  lie  down  whilst  loading  ;  and  even 
then  I  had  several  men  killed  and  wounded  by 
my  friends  in  the  rear.  Among  the  latter  was 
Captain  Green,  a  most  gallant  and  efficient  officer. 
We  remained  upon  the  ground  until  our  ammu- 
nition was  expended,  and  then  retired  to  the  edge 
of  the  woods,  about  eighty  yards  in  our  rear. 
Our  casualties  at  this  place  were  thirty-four,  the 
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number  engaged  being  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  rank  and  file.  We  did  not  again 
participate  in  an  engagement  until  Monday,  thir- 
tieth, when  we  were  called  on,  with  the  rest  of 
the  brigade,  to  advance  upon  two  batteries  of  the 
enemy  that  had  been  taken  by  General  Long- 
street's  division,  but  which  had  been  recaptured. 
The  Forty-seventh,  with  the  Second  Virginia 
battalion,  were  ordered  to  advance  upon  the  bat- 
tery on  the  left  of  the  road,  which  they  did, 
charging  it  immediately  in  front,  and  exposed  to 
a  raking  fire  of  grape  and  canister  for  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile.  As  soon  as  we  got  within  short 
musket  range  we  opened  fire,  continuing  to  ad- 
vance at  the  same  time,  and  soon  drove  the  can- 
noneers from  their  pieces.  We  folloAved  them 
up  until  we  arrived  at  a  position  about  fifty  yards 
beyond  their  battery,  when  we  were  opened  upon, 
both  on  our  right  and  left  flanks,  by  a  very  se- 
vere fire.  Our  forces  in  all  not  amounting  to 
three  hundred,  a  halt  was  called  to  await  rein- 
forcements, and  in  the  mean  time,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  seme  one  whose  name  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  out,  one  of  the  enemy's  guns  was 
trained  to  the  left,  the  fire  from  that  quarter  being 
much  the  hottest,  and  a  fire  opened  upon  them. 
The  fire  from  the  front  having  nearly  ceased, 
while  that  on  the  right  and  left  still  continued,  I 
caused  my  command  to  be  formed  in  the  road, 
so  as  to  protect  the  battery  from  either  of  those 
directions.  About  this  time  you  rode  up,  for  the 
second  time,  and  ordered  us  to  cease  firing  the 
cannon,  as  we  might  injure  some  of  our  friends 
in  advance.  It  was  then  quite  dark.  Shortly 
after  we  ceased  firing  the  cannon,  and  you  had 
ridden  off  to  another  portion  of  the  brigade,  the 
sounds  of  horses'  hoofs  were  heard  advancing 
from  the  direction  of  the  enemy,  and  the  regi- 
ment was  cautioned  to  be  on  their  guard.  They 
turned  out  to  be  four  horsemen,  who,  riding  up 
upon  our  left,  inquired  who  we  were.  I  called 
out  at  the  top  of  my  voice,  "  Friends  ;  "  but  some 
one  on  the  left  having  unwittingly  called  "  Forty- 
seventh  Virginia  regiment,"  two  of  the  party 
turned  back  and  rode  off  at  a  double-quick  down 
the  road.  They  were  instantly  fired  at,  and  one 
of  them,  who  turned  out  afterward  to  be  Major 
Biddle,  Adjutant-General  to  General  Macall,  or 
McCall,  was  killed.  The  other  two  were  cap- 
tured, and  turned  out  to  be  Major-General  Mc- 
Call and  one  of  his  couriers.  They  were  both 
immediately  sent  to  the  rear.  Nothing  more  of 
importance  that  night,  and  we  were  not  actively 
engaged  on  Tuesday,  though  somewhat  exposed 
to  the  enemy's  artillery.  The  casualties  in  this 
engagement  were  thirty-four,  the  total  number 
engaged  being  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  rank 
and  file,  making  the  total  number  of  casualties 
in  all  three  engagements  seventy-eight.  The  con- 
duct of  those  who  remained  with  their  regiment 
was  so  uniformly  good  that  I  find  it  almost  im- 
possible to  make  any  distinctions.  I,  however, 
make  the  following  recommendations  for  promo- 
tion :  Private  T.  V.  Sanford,  company  E,  clerk  in 
Commissary  Department,  to  the  place  of  Second 
Lieutenant  in  company  I),  in  which  there  are  two 


vacancies;  private  Schooler,  company  I,  color- 
bearer,  to  be  made  color-sergeant;  and  private 
Mason,  company  E,  to  be  made  sergeant  in  said 
company. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

Robert  M.  Mayo, 

Colonel  Forty-seventh  Virginia  Regiment. 

REPORT  OF  COLONEL    EDMONDS. 

Headquarters  Thirty-eighth  Virginia  ) 
Volunteers,  August  15, 1862.     ] 

Colonel  R.  II  CJiilton,  A.  A.  General : 

Sir  :  Having  been  absent  for  some  weeks  after 
the  engagement  at  Malvern  Hill,  July  first,  1862, 
the  last  of  the  series  of  battles  around  Rich- 
mond, on  account  of  sickness,  I  beg  leave  to  sub- 
mit the  following  report  of  the  part  my  regiment 
acted  on  that  occasion,  and  respectfully  request 
that  it  be  filed  with  the  report  of  the  General 
commanding,  as  I  consider  the  report  furnished 
by  Major  J.  R.  Cabell  incomplete  in  many  par- 
ticulars. 

My  regiment  (the  Thirty-eighth  Virginia  vol- 
unteers) formed  the  advance  of  Brigadier-General 
L.  A.  Armistead's  brigade,  General  Huger's  di- 
vision, which  was  the  leading  brigade  on  that 
day.  We  proceeded,  cautiously  feeling  our  way, 
and  reconnoitring  diligently,  to  prevent  falling 
unexpectedly  upon  the  enemy,  who  might  have 
been  in  ambush,  in  many  of  the  swamps  and 
thick  woods  fronting  Malvern  Hill.  We  soon 
became  aware  of  his  presence,  when  we  were 
formed  in  the  woods  opposite  to  his  position,  and 
skirmishers  thrown  out  from  each  regiment  to 
feel  the  enemy's  skirmishers  and  learn  somewhat 
the  strength  of  his  position  and  numbers,  my 
skirmishers  being  under  the  command  of  Major 
J.  R.  Cabell.  The  skirmishers  soon  engaged  the 
enemy,  each  holding  his  position,  no  orders,  as 
yet,  having  been  given  to  advance.  During  the 
skirmishing,  General  Armistead  and  myself  re- 
connoitred the  position  of  the  enemy,  from  a 
good  stand-point,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
strong  glass,  readily  detected  his  presence,  in 
force,  and  the  advantages  of  his  position.  Major- 
Generals  Magruder  and  Longstreet  came  up  in 
turn,  and  observed  the  enemy  from  the  several 
points  to  which  I  conducted  them,  and  left,  per- 
fectly satisfied,  as  I  supposed,  of  the  impossibility 
of  charging  them  from  the  position  which  our 
advance  (Armistead's  brigade)  held,  unless  sup- 
ported by  a  large  amount  of  artillery,  as  Gen- 
eral Magruder  remarked,  "  It  would  take  thirty 
pieces  of  the  heaviest  calibre."  This,  I  supposed, 
had  been  determined  upon,  as  the  Colonels  com- 
manding the  regiments  were  immediately  ordered 
to  pull  down  the  fencing  in  their  front,  prepara- 
tory to  advancing  our  skirmishers,  supported  by 
the  regimental  reserves,  so  as  to  force  back  the 
enemy's  skirmishers,  with  a  view  of  bringing  up 
our  artillery.  So  soon  as  the  fencing  was  re- 
moved, the  order  was  given  to  drive  in  the  enemy, 
which  was  being  done  in  the  most  successful 
manner,  when  I  received  an  order,  or  rather, 
General  Armistead,  with  hat  off  and  arm  uplifted, 
waved  us  to  charge,  where   and  upon  what  I  was 
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at  a  loss  to  imagine.  It  could  not  have  been  to 
support  our  skirmishers ;  they  needed  none,  for  they 
were  driving  the  enemy's  pickets  before  them. 
It  could  only,  then,  have  been  the  main  position 
of  the  enemy  upon  which  we  were  to  charge. 
The  charge  was  made  most  gallantly,  by  my  regi- 
ment, a  portion  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifty-third 
Virginia  regiments,  under  the  lead  of  their  re- 
spective Colonels,  up  the  hill,  across  the  exten- 
sive plateau,  and  through  the  valley,  until  we 
arrived  at  the  hill  nearest  the  position  of  the  en- 
emy. We  were  here  supported  by  a  Georgia 
regiment,  who,  having  charged  under  mistaken 
orders,  were  returned  to  their  original  position 
with  General  Wright's  brigade.  Thus  it  was 
that  my  regiment,  with  a  part  of  the  Fourteenth, 
under  the  command  of  a  Captain,  a  part  of  the 
Fifty-third,  Colonel  Tomlin,  held  this  advanced 
position  for  three  hours,  awaiting  orders.  Re- 
ceiving none,  I  sent  Major  Cabell  to  General 
Armistead,  asking  orders,  who  returned  with  in- 
structions that  we  must  hold  our  position,  and 
that  reinforcements  would  soon  be  at  hand.  I 
am  proud  to  say  we  did  hold  our  position,  through 
all  the  storm  of  bullets,  canister,  grape,  shell, 
with  occasional  shells  from  the  huge  pieces  play- 
ing upon  us  from  the  gunboats,  until  we  saw  the 
gallant  Wright,  with  hat  off  and  glittering  blade, 
leading  his  brigade  across  the  hill,  to  our  sup- 
port. New  life  was  infused  among  those  wearied 
with  watching  and  waiting.  Every  man  was  at 
his  post ;  loud  shouts  of  welcome  rent  the  air  ;  all 
sprang  to  their  feet,  feeling  certain  of  victory 
with  such  a  support.  Being  the  ranking  Colonel 
of  the  brigade,  (Colonel  Hodges  being  stunned, 
and  having  his  beard  singed  by  the  explosion  of 
a  shell,  when  just  emerging  from  the  woods,)  Gen- 
eral Armistead  being  absent,  I  gave  the  order  to 
charge,  which  was  most  gallantly  performed  by 
all  engaged.  Again  leading,  closely  followed  by 
Wright's  brigade,  until  we  reached  the  musket 
range  of  the  enemy's  supports  to  his  artillery, 
where  the  fire  from  both  became  so  galling,  a 
momentary  pause  ensued ;  six  times  was  the  at- 
tempt made  to  charge  the  batteries  by  the  regi- 
ments of  Armistead'3  brigade,  just  mentioned, 
and  as  many  times  did  they  fail  for  want  of  sup- 
port on  the  left,  involving  the  necessity  of  falling 
back  a  short  distance  under  cover  of  the  brow  of 
the  hill,    f 

Every  man  behaved  most  nobly  on  that  occa- 
sion. All,  officers  and  men,  heedless  of  the 
deadly  fire  to  which  they  were  exposed,  seemed 
only  intent  upon  gaining  the  enemy's  position. 
I  have  the  painful  duty  to  announce  the  loss  of 
my  Color-Sergeant,  L.  P.  H.  Tapley,  first  Color- 
Corporal  C.  Gilbert,  and  private  Parker,  company 
F,  who  fell  upon  the  field,  while  bearing  the  col- 
ors, in  advance  of  the  regiment,  during  the  charges 
made.  Color-Corporals  Watkins,  Burlington,  and 
Gregory  were  severely  wounded,  each  in  turn,  as 
they  grasped  the  colors.  They  were  then  seized 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Whittle,  who  was  badly 
wounded,  and  compelled  to  retire.  Captain  Dan- 
iel, volunteer  officer,  commanding  company  F, 
then  took  them ;  and  he,  too,  fell,  severely  wound- 


ed in  three  places,  and  was  borne  from  the  field. 
I  then  took  them  for  a  while,  and  when  in  the  act 
of  handing  them  over  to  the  only  remaining  color 
guard,  who  claimed  the  right  to  carry  them,  the 
staff  was  shattered,  the  flag  falling,  but  not  upon 
the  ground,  it  was  caught  by  Color-Corporal  Wil- 
liam Bohannon,  who  stuck  it  upon  his  musket, 
and  gallantly  bore  it  the  remainder  of  the  fight. 
I  beg  to  mention  particularly  all  of  my  color 
guard,  as  deserving  the  highest  commendation, 
and  would  recommend  that  some  distinctive 
badge  be  given  them.  I  also  desire  to  return 
my  thanks  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  P.  B.  Whittle, 
who  acted  his  part  most  gallantly,  proving  him- 
self worthy  of  the  position  he  held  —  daring  all 
things,  fearing  nothing.  Volunteer  Captain  R. 
T.  Daniel  performed  every  duty  in  the  most  cred- 
itable manner.  Though  among  strangers,  his 
deeds  won  their  confidence  and  respect,  and  at- 
tested his  gallantry.  I  observed  him,  particularly 
when  waving  the  colors  and  urging  the  men  for- 
ward, not  a  muscle  or  nerve  betraying  a  want  of 
firmness.  Calmness  and  composure  was  expressed 
in  every  lineament  of  his  countenance,  and  there 
stood,  like  a  veteran,  until  pierced  three  times  by 
the  enemy's  balls.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be 
given  this  brave  young  officer,  who  thus  showed 
his  willingness  to  serve  his  country,  and  deter- 
mination to  expel  the  enemies  of  her  peace  and 
dignity.  To  the  officers  and  men  of  company  A, 
commanded  by  Captain  D.  C.  Townes ;  company 
B,  Junior  Second  Lieutenant  James  Warren ; 
company  C,  First  Lieutenant  A.  Anderson  ;  com- 
pany D,  First  Lieutenant  N.  D.  Price ;  company 
E,  Captain  T.  M.  Tyree  ;  company  F,  Captain  R. 
T.  Daniel ;  company  G,  Captain  H.  L.  Lee,  and 
company  K,  Captain  G.  R.  Griggs,  I  return  my 
hearty  thanks,  more  particularly  because  of  their 
ready  cooperation  and  willing  obedience  to  every 
order,  and  their  conspicuous  gallantry,  while  urg- 
ing forward  their  men  through  such  destructive 
fire.  Major  J.  R.  Cabell  also  performed  his  duty 
in  a  highly  creditable  and  satisfactory  manner, 
and  behaved  with  coolness  while  in  charge  of  the 
skirmishers  and  when  sent  for  instructions  to  Gen- 
eral Armistead  at  a  subsequent  period.  My  Ad- 
jutant, A.  G.  Smith,  was  always  at  his  post,  and 
with  a  calmness  and  composure,  and  utter  disre- 
gard of  danger,  performed  his  duty  in  a  manner 
reflecting  the  highest  honor  and  praise.  The 
other  officers  present  behaved  well,  and  performed 
their  duty  like  men.  Lieutenant  N.  D.  Price, 
commanding  company  D,  who  fell  mortally 
wounded  at  the  head  of  his  company,  performed 
his  duty,  on  this  occasion,  as  on  all  others,  with 
marked  coolness  and  bravery.  He  died  as  he 
had  lived,  a  bright  and  shining  ornament  to  soci- 
ety and  his  church.  He  lived  a  Christian ;  he 
died  a  hero  and  martyr.  No  man  or  officer  fell 
on  that  occasion  with  more  honor,  or  deserving 
more  undying  laurels.  My  surgeon,  James  N. 
Macalpine,  and  Assistant  Surgeon  T.  W.  White, 
are  deserving  the  highest  praise  for  their  unre- 
mitting attention  to  the  wounded — the  one  for 
the  faithful  manner  he  followed  his  regiment, 
bearing  off  the  wounded  amid  the  leaden  hail  j 
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the  other  for  the  scientific  and  untiring  manner 
he  performed  his  duties.  Such  was  their  atten- 
tion and  assiduity,  that  the  wounded  were  moved 
from  the  field,  their  wounds  dressed  and  cared 
for,  and  all  sent  to  the  hospitals,  in  the  early 
morning.  The  one  snatched  them  from  the 
mouth  of  the  cannon,  the  other  from  the  jaws  of 
death.  Each  proved  themselves  with  hearts  to 
sympathize  with  the  wounded,  and  hands  ready 
and  willing  to  offer  every  assistance. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  C.  Edmonds, 

Colonel  Thirty-eighth  Virginia  Volunteers. 

REPORT  OF  MAJOR  CABELL. 

Headquarters  Thirty-eighth  Regiment  ) 
Virginia  Volunteers,  July  11, 1862.     ) 

Captain  J.  D.  Darden,  A.  A.   General,  Fourth 

Brigade,  Huger's  Division  : 

Sin :  I  most  respectfully  submit  the  following 
report  of  the  part  taken  by  the  Thirty-eighth 
Virginia  regiment  in  the  engagement  with  the 
enemy  at  Malvern  Hill,  July  1,  1862. 

I,  with  fifty  men,  deployed  as  skirmishers,  was 
ordered  to  proceed  to  the  edge  of  the  wood,  to 
watch  and  report  the  movements  of  the  enemy. 
Soon  after  which  I  was  ordered  to  pull  down  the 
fence,  and  advance  my  lines,  which  was  accord- 
ingly being  done,  when  Colonel  Edmonds  came 
up  with  the  regiment,  in  single  file,  with  orders 
to  charge  the  enemy's  pickets,  and  drive  them  in, 
and  hold  the  hill  far  enough  in  advance  for  our 
artillery  to  get  position,  and  play  upon  the  ene- 
my. The  charge  was  well  executed  ;  and,  as  the 
regiment  came  up,  I  ordered  my  command  to 
join  in  with  it,  and  the  enemy  were  driven  pell- 
mell  before  them  ;  and  we  held  our  position  from 
twelve  o'clock  M.,  until  about  half  past  five 
o'clock  p.  m.,  when  Generals  Mahone  and  Wright 
came  up  with  their  brigades.  The  order  was 
given  to  charge,  which  was  obeyed  with  prompt- 
ness and  alacrity,  the  Thirty-eighth  being  on  the 
right,  and  leading  the  charge.  After  getting  in 
abouf  seventy-five  yards  of  the  enemy,  they  were 
halted,  and  commenced  a  terrific  fire,  after  which 
the  order  was  again  given  to  charge,  which  the 
men  did  most  gallantly  —  attempted  five  separate 
and  distinct  charges,  but  were  compelled  to  fall 
back,  for  the  double  reason  of  not  being  sup- 
ported on  the  left,  and  the  heavy  reinforcements 
coming  up  to  the  support  of  the  enemy.  The 
regiment  remained  upon  the  advanced  line  until 
nightfall,  when  they  were  withdrawn  by  Colonel 
Edmonds,  after  all  the  ammunition  had  been  ex- 
hausted. The  men  all  the  time  displayed  great 
individual  coolness,  courage,  and  gallantry,  doing, 
during  the  whole  fight,  the  most  terrible  execution. 

Our  Color-Sergeant,  L.  H.  P.  Tapley,  to  whom 
the  colors  were  given  upon  the  battle-field  at 
Seven  Pines  by  Major-General  D.  H.  Hill,  which 
he  promised  he  would  carry  until  he  fell,  did  not 
falsify  his  word.  He  always  kept  the  colors  in 
advance  —  the  last  order  given  him  being  to 
move  slower.  The  colors  were  then  taken  suc- 
cessively by  Color-Corporals  Cornelius   Gilbert, 


mortally  wounded  —  since  died  —  C.  C.  Gregory, 
John  Bullington,  and  L.  D.  Watkins,  all  severely 
wounded.  Private  Churchwell  Parker,  company 
F,  then  took  them,  and  was  almost  instantly 
killed.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Whittle  then  took 
the  colors,  and  gallantly  bore  them  forward,  when 
he,  too,  whilst  continually  in  advance  of  the  regi- 
ment, was  severely  wounded,  having  the  larger 
bone  in  one  arm  broken.  Captain  R.  T.  Daniel, 
Adjutant  Fifth  Kentucky  regiment,  being  on  fur- 
lough, volunteered  for  the  fight,  and  was  assigned 
to  the  command  of  company  F,  grasped  the  col- 
ors, and  coolly  and  calmly  waving  them,  appeared 
not  to  be  moving  a  muscle,  save  the  motion  of 
his  arm.  He  was  calling  on  the  company,  which 
he  so  well  commanded,  to  rally  around  them, 
when  he  fell,  pierced  with  three  balls.  As  he  fell 
he  drove  the  staff  into  the  ground,  still  holding 
on  to  it,  until  taken  from  him  by  Colonel  Ed- 
monds, in  whose  hands  the  staff  was  soon  after 
shot  with  grape,  and  literally  shivered  into  frag- 
ments. The  colors  were  borne  from  the  field  by 
the  only  remaining  Color-Corporal,  William  M. 
Bohannon,  upon  a  musket,  and,  upon  examina- 
tion, were  found  to  have  been  pierced  in  fifty 
places.  It  is  with  deep  sorrow  and  profound 
regret  that  I  have  to  report  the  death  of  First 
Lieutenant  Napoleon  D.  Price,  commanding  com- 
pany D,  who  fell,  shot  through  the  bowels,  whilst 
gallantly  charging  in  advance  of  his  company, 
calling  on  them  to  follow  him.  He  was  a  gener- 
ous, high-toned,  honorable,  Christian  gentleman, 
and,  I  doubt  not,  is  now  enjoying  peace  and 
heavenly  rest.  All  the  officers  of  the  regiment 
behaved  with  great  gallantry,  charging,  in  every 
instance,  in  advance  of  their  respective  com- 
mands. Such  was  the  conduct  of  all  the  officers 
that  I  feel  that  it  would  be  doing  injustice  to 
mention  one  above  another  ;  and  I  feel  sure  all 
they  desire  is  the  consciousness  of  having  done 
their  duty,  which,  /  am  sure,  all  should  feel. 
Colonel  Edmonds  and  Colonel  Whittle  may  have 
some  such  to  report ;  if  so,  they  will  attend  to  it  at 
some  future  day.  The  number  reported  among 
the  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  for 
individual  gallantry  is  so  large  that  I  cannot  give 
it  with  this.  If,  however,  the  General  desires  it, 
I  will  have  a  list  of  their  names  made  out  and 
forwarded  to  him.     I  am,  sir,  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Joseph  R.  Cabell, 

Major,  commanding  Thirty-eighth  Virginia  Regiment. 


REPORT  OF  THOSE  WHO  DISTINGUISHED 
THEMSELVES  IN  THE  THIRTY-EIGHTH  VIR- 
GINIA VOLUNTEERS,  AT  THE  BATTLE  OF 
MALVERN    HILL,    JULY    1,    1862. 

Company  A.  Captain  Townes  reports  all  of 
his  men  as  having  fought  bravely  and  well,  par- 
ticularly private  George  A.  Finch. 

Company  B.  Company  commander  absent. 
Regimental  commander  reports  all  as  having 
fought  bravely.  Sergeant  W-  T.  Atkins,  and 
privates  Green,  Jones,  John  Arthur,  James  Dunn, 
and  George  J.  Shelton,  as  worthy  of  especial 
mention. 
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Company  C.  Lieutenant  Anderson  reports 
all  as  having  behaved  well  —  Sergeant  J.  J.  Cas  - 
sada,  Color-Corporal  William  Bohannon,  privates 
R.  L.  Sneed,  A.  M.  Simpson,  Alexander  Prew- 
ett,  Benjamin  H.  Lewis,  Eli  J.  Lewis,  specially. 

Company  D.  Lieutenant  Herndon  reports 
all  as  having  behaved  so  well  that  he  cannot 
make  distinctions  without  doing  injustice. 

Company  E.  Captain  Tyree  severely  wound- 
ed and  absent.  Lieutenant  Knight,  now  com- 
manding, reports  all  as  having  fought  bravely, 
except  one  or  two,  and  reports  Sergeant  Miller, 
privates  John  T.  Brown,  John  Davis,  Hillery 
Bolten,  J.  C.  Clayton,  Larkin  Davis,  Kilech  and 
W.  H.  Howerton,  wounded. 

Company  F.  Captain  R.  T.  Daniel,  com- 
mander. He  is  absent,  wounded.  The  regi- 
mental commander  reports  all  as  having  fought 
well,  except  one  or  two.  He  regards  privates 
Churchwell  Parker  and  Daniel  Hodnett,  who 
were  killed,  and  private  Joseph  Singleton,  as 
worthy  of  special  mention. 

Company  G.  Captain  Lee  reports  the  com- 
pany as  having  behaved  well.  He  desires  to 
mention  the  following  named  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates  as  having  displayed  indi- 
vidual gallantry :  Sergeant  H.  H.  Moore,  Corpo- 
ral Robert  F.  Mackasey,  privates  \V.  W.  Graves, 
Alexander  Gilchrist,  Alexander  Nethery,  R.  D. 
Riggins,  John  D.  Algood,  Samuel  W.  Crowder, 
James  Singleton,  George  T.  Tucker,  C.  S.  RofFe, 
and  Henry  Hoteln. 

Company  H.  The  regimental  commander  re- 
ports private  Dudley  as  worthy  of  special  men- 
tion. 

Company  I.  Captain  W.  W.  Wood  was  se- 
verely shocked  by  a  bomb  early  in  the  action. 
The  regimental  commander  reports  all  as  having 
behaved  well. 

Company  K.  Captain  Griggs  reports  all  as 
having  behaved  so  well  that  he  cannot  mention 
one  above  another  without  doing  injustice.  The 
regimental  commander  reports  the  Color-Ser- 
geant and  guard  as  having  won  for  themselves 
immortal  honor.  It  consisted  of  Sergeant  L.  P. 
H.  Tapley,  killed,  whilst  gallantly  carrying  the 
colors  in  advance  of  the  regiment ;  Color-Corpo- 
ral Cornelius  Gilbert,  mortally  wounded,  since 
dead,  for  the  same  ;  Color-Corporals  L.  D.  Wat- 
kins,  C.  C.  Gregory,  and  John  Bullington,  for 
gallantly  bearing  the  colors,  in  turn,  in  advance 
of  the  regiment.  Color-Corporal  William  Bo- 
hannon behaved  gallantly,  and  brought  our  col- 
ors from  the  field  upon  a  musket,  the  staff  hav- 
ing previously  been  shivered  into  fragments. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Joseph  R.  Cabell, 

Major,  commanding  Thirty -eighth  Virginia  Volunteers. 

REPORT  OF  COLONEL  DESHLER. 

Camp  near  Swift  Creek,  July  15, 1862. 
Brigadier-General  W.  N.  Pendleton,   Chief  of 

Artillery,  C.  S.  A.,  in  the  fi eld : 

General  :  In  compliance  with  your  letter  of 
yesterday,  to  General  Holmes,  I  enclose,  here- 
with, a  report  of  the  number  of  batteries  serving 
with  this  division : 


You  will  notice  in  the  column  of  remarks  op- 
posite to  Graham's  battery,  that  that  battery  lost 
two  guns  (one  rifled  Parrott  and  one  six-pounder) 
near  Malvern  Cliff,  on  the  thirtieth  June,  though 
the  battery  was  not  directly  in  action. 

While  the  division  was  in  position  near  New 
Market,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  thirtieth,  I  re- 
ceived directions  from  General  Holmes  to  take 
six  rifle  guns,  and  go  to  a  position  down  the  road, 
toward  Malvern  Cliff,  to  be  shown  to  me  by  Cap- 
tain Meade,  engineer  corps,  and  there  to  open 
upon  the  enemy.  Accordingly,  I  proceeded  with 
six  rifle  guns,  taken  by  sections,  from  Brem's, 
Branch's,  and  French's  batteries,  with  the  Thir- 
tieth Virginia  as  a  support,  down  the  road  to- 
ward the  enemy's  position  on  Malvern  Cliff.  Cap- 
tain Meade  accompanied  me,  and  designated  two 
points  as  practicable  for  establishing  a  battery. 
Upon  consultation  with  him,  and  also  Major  Ste- 
vens, engineers,  I  selected  a  position,  and,  after 
great  difficulty,  succeeded  in  getting  five  guns  in 
battery.  This  difficulty  was  caused  by  a  heavy 
growth  of  forest  timber,  and  much  underbrush. 
In  order  to  get  the  guns  in  position,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  leave  the  road,  and  go  for  some  dis- 
tance through  a  thick  wood.  In  the  mean  time, 
whilst  I  was  thus  occupied,  General  Holmes  had 
brought  his  division  down  the  road,  to  support 
this  advanced  battery.  Being  in  front  myself,  I 
saw  nothing  of  the  batteries  until  ten  P.  M.  of 
that  night,  so  that  the  facts  I  now  give  you  rela- 
tive to  the  loss  of  these  guns  are  from  the  evi- 
dence of  others,  and  not  from  my  own  personal 
observation. 

As  soon  as  I  had  the  rifle  gun  battery  in  posi- 
tion, and  received  word  from  General  Holmes 
that  the  infantry  were  in  position  to  support  me, 
I  opened  fire.  The  enemy  immediately  responded 
with  a  very  large  battery,  or  rather  a  number  of 
batteries,  situated  on  a  commanding  cliff  or  hill. 
Their  guns  occupied  such  an  extent  of  ground, 
that  it  gave  them  almost  a  cross-fire  upon  me. 
It  was  impossible  to  tell  accurately  the  number 
of  pieces  that  they  had  in  battery ;  I  tried  to 
counfr  them,  but  could  not  do  so,  as  they  made 
such  a  smoke  that  I  could  not  see  their '  line 
clearly.  I  judged  that  they  had  twenty-five  to 
thirty  pieces  playing  upon  my  battery.  Being  so 
much  superior  to  me  in  metal,  after  about  an 
hour's  firing,  they  had  pretty  well  disabled  my 
battery,  so  many  men  being  wounded  that  the 
guns  could  not  be  properly  served,  and  it  being 
necessary  to  disable  the  caissons  in  order  to  sup- 
ply the  pieces  with  horses.  One  or  two  limbers 
and  caissons  were  blown  up.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  ceased  firing,  and  withdrew  my 
pieces.  None  of  the  guns  or  caissons  which 
were  in  action  were  lost ;  but,  as  I  afterward 
learned,  unfortunately,  the  reserve  batteries  were 
so  situated  that  the  enemy's  shell  and  shot,  which 
passed  over  my  battery,  fell  amongst  them  ;  in 
addition,  they  were  exposed  to  a  heavy  cross-fire 
from  gunboats  in  James  River.  At  this  time, 
there  appears  to  have  been  very  bad  conduct  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  artillery.  Graham's  bat- 
tery seems  to  have  completely  stampeded ;  the 
pieces  and  caissons  got  entangled  amongst  the 
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trees,  and  some  of  the  drivers  cut  their  traces 
and  ran  off  upon  the  horses ;  the  whole  thing  re- 
sulting in  the  loss  of  two  guns  and  three  cais- 
sons. Of  all  this  I  was  totally  ignorant  until 
about  nine  or  ten  o'clock  at  night.  Captain  Gra- 
ham by  that  time  had  succeeded  in  collecting 
some  of  his  horses  and  men.  I  went  back  with 
him,  and  endeavored  to  recover  his  guns  and 
caissons.  One  caisson  was  recovered,  being  near 
the  road.  The  remaining  carriages  it  was  found 
impossible  to  find,  owing  to  the  darkness,  and  the 
pieces  being  off  the  road  in  a  thick  wood.  Cap- 
tain Graham  went  back  in  the  morning,  but  re- 
ported that  the  enemy's  pickets  had  possession 
of  the  ground.  He  went  again  after  the  enemy 
had  evacuated  their  position  on  Malvern  Hill, 
but  found  that  his  guns  had  been  taken  off ;  he 
thinks  they  were  taken  into  Richmond,  under  the 
supposition  that  they  had  been  abandoned  by  the 
enemy ;  upon  this  point  I  cannot  even  give  an 
opinion.  This  whole  matter  will  be  made  the 
subject  of  investigation,  as  General  Holmes  has 
ordered  charges  to  be  preferred  against  the  offi- 
cers upon  whom,  at  present,  the  responsibility 
appears  to  rest. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  turn  from  the  relation 
of  these  mortifying  circumstances,  in  order  to 
call  to  the  favorable  notice  of  the  department  the 
gallant  conduct  of  the  few  officers  and  men  who 
were  under  my  immediate  command  at  the  rifle 
battery.  Captain  Branch,  First  Lieutenant  Coop- 
er, of   French's  battery,  and  First  Lieutenant 


Coleman,  of  Brem's  battery,  served  their  pieces 
themselves,  and  did  everything  that  men  could 
do  to  encourage  their  men,  and  make  their  fire 
effective,  under  a  very  hot  fire  from  a  much 
larger  number  of  the  enemy's  guns.  Lieutenant 
Cooper  was  wounded  severely,  but  declined  to 
leave  the  field,  until  positively  ordered  to  go  to 
the  surgeon.  After  he  was  disabled,  Sergeants 
Jesse  Newton  and  George  Newton  had  charge  of 
the  two  pieces,  and  acted  very  gallantly.  Other 
cases  of  individual  good  conduct  I  witnessed,  but 
cannot  give  names,  as  the  men  were  mostly 
strangers  to  me. 

Several  of  the  batteries  are  much  in  need  of 
men ;  there  is  a  good  deal  of  sickness  amongst 
them,  though  generally  not  of  a  serious  nature. 
I  have  directed  the  Captains  of  batteries,  in  need 
of  men,  to  write  the  officers  in  charge  of  con- 
scripts of  their  respective  States,  and  ask  them 
to  forward  the  number  of  conscripts  necessary  to 
fill  up  their  batteries. 

General  Holmes  has  recommended  that  Co- 
hoon's  battalion,  which  has  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  effective  men,  partly  from  Vir- 
ginia and  partly  from  North  Carolina,  be  dis- 
banded as  an  infantry  battalion,  and  the  men  as- 
signed to  the  batteries  of  this  division. 

If  his   recommendation    should   be    complied 
with,  this  number  would  just  about  supply  us. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  Deshler, 

Colonel  and  Chief  of  Artillery,  Dept.  N,  C. 


Report  of  Light  Artillery  Companies  serving  with  Major- General  Holmes's  Division,  Confederate 

States  Army,  July  15,  1862. 
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?, 

Excellent. 

Near  Petersb'g. 

Two  rifle  guns  engaged  in  action 

Battery. 

near  Malvern  Cliff  on  30th  June. 
First  Lieutenant   Cooper   and 
eight  men  wounded ;  five  horses 
killed,  none  wounded.   Did  good 
service.    Battery  also  engaged 
with  a  gunboat  and  transport  in 
James  River,  near  Fort  Powhat- 
an, on  10th  instant. 

Branch's 

Virginia 

137 

95 

6 

2 
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#      # 

2 

Good,  but 

Near  Petersb'g. 

Two  rifle  guns  engaged  in  action 

Battery. 

needs  drilling. 

near  Malvern  Cliff  30th  June. 
One  man  wounded,  one  horse 
killed,  and  one  wounded.    Did 

Brem's 

N.  Caro- 
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?, 

Good.     Needs 

Near  Petersb'g. 

good  service. 
One  rifle  gun  engaged  in  action 

Battery. 

lina. 

drilling. 

near  Malvern  Cliff,  SOth  June. 
Did  good  service.    Battery  had 
seven  men  wounded,  four  horses 
killed  and  four  wounded.    One 
limber  chest  exploded.    Battery 
also  engaged  gunboat  and  trans- 
port on  James  River,  near  Fort 

Graham's 

Virginia 

63 

24 

3 

2 
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Needs  drill  and 

Near  Petersb'g. 

Powhatan,  on  10th  instant. 
Lost  two  guns  in  action  near  Mal- 

Battery. 

discipline. 

vern  Cliff,  on  30th  June,  though 
not  directly  in  action.    See  ac- 

Grandy's' 

Virginia 

124 

70 

6 

2 
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•   • 

2 

Needs  drill. 

Near  Petersb'g. 

companying  letter,  marked  "A." 
Not  in  any  recent  action.    One  gutt 
not  in  use,  awaiting  harness. 

Loyd's 

N.  C. 

102 

74 
440 

4 
31 

2 

8 

2 
13 

1 

9 

Near  Petersb'g. 

Not  in  any  recent  action. 

Total.  . 

538 

1 

*  Company  detached.    Total  not  known  exactly. 
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The  above  comprises  all  of  the  batteries  serv- 
ing with  General  Holmes's  division  in  the  field. 
There  are  a  number  of  other  batteries  through- 
out the  department  of  North  Carolina,  but  I  have 
not  received  any  returns  from  them  since  the 
division  took  the  field.  All  of  these  batteries, 
excepting  French's  and  Brem's,  have  only  been 
under  my  command  for  a  few  days,  so  that  the 
remarks  regarding  efficiency  are  necessarily  more 
or  less  imperfect.  James  Desiiler, 

Col.  and  Chief  of  Artillery,  Department  of  N.  Carolina. 

Camp  near  Swift  Creek,  Va.,  July  15,  1862. 

On  the  foregoing  report  was  the  following  in- 
dorsement : 

Headquarters  Artillery  Corps,  July  22, 1862. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  two  guns 
herein  reported  as  lost  from  Captain  Graham's 
battery,  were  not  captured  by  the  enemy,  but  se- 
cured by  some  company  of  our  own.  It  js  posi- 
tively affirmed  at  the  Ordnance  Department  in 
Richmond,  that  a  brass  six-pounder,  indubitably 
identified  as  Captain  Graham's,  was  turned  in 
there  disabled,  and  has  been  subsequently  read- 
justed and  delivered  to  Captain  Graham.  Of  the 
caisson  and  Parrott  gun  nothing  is  known ;  but  if 
the  six-pounder  was  secured,  that  might  have 
been.  The  enemy  seem  not  to  have  occupied 
that  position  in  force.     Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  N.  Pendleton, 

Brigadier- General  and  Chief  of  Artillery. 

REPORT  OF  COLONEL  BARNES. 

Headquarters  Twelfth  Regiment  S.  C.  V., ) 
Laurel  Hill,  July  17, 1862.     ) 

Captain  A.  C.  Haskell,  A.  A.  General : 

Sir  :    In   obedience  to    orders   from  brigade 

headquarters,  I  submit  the  following  report  of  the 

fiart  performed  by  the  Twelfth  regiment,  in  the 
ate  battles  before  Richmond  : 

On  the  twenty-sixth  ultimo,  about  five  o'clock 
P.  M.,  we  crossed  the  Chickahominy  near  the 
Central  Railroad,  having  bivouacked,  the  night 
previous,  some  five  miles  below  that  point,  on  the 
Meadow  Bridge  road.  Immediately  after  cross- 
ing, we  turned  in  the  direction  of  Mechanicsville. 
I  had  not  advanced  far  before  we  came  under  the 
shells  of  the  enemy,  who  had  been  attacked  by  the 
advanced  forces  of  our  division.  We  continued 
our  march  until  we  came  within  a  half  or  three 
fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  point  at  which  the  bat- 
tle was  progressing,  formed  in  line  of  battle  in  a 
flat  where  we  were  enabled  to  protect  ourselves 
from  the  shells  and  shot  of  the  enemy  by  lying 
on  the  ground.  In  this  position  we  remained 
during  the  night,  being  annoyed  considerably  by 
the  shells,  until  a  short  time  before  dark,  when 
the  firing  ceased.  With  the  exception  of  one 
man,  who  was  very  slightly  injured  by  a  piece  of 
shell,  we  escaped  unhurt. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  marched  across  the 
Mechanicsville  turnpike  road  in  the  direction  of 
Beaver  Dam  Creek.  Arriving  within  half  a  mile 
of  that  stream,  we  halted,  formed  line  of  battle, 
and  sent  forward  company  B,  Captain  Miller,  as 
skirmishers.  We  were  then  ordered  by  General 
Gregg  to  cross  the  stream  and  occupy  the  hills 


beyond.  This  order  was  promptly  executed,  and 
without  much  resistance,  except  from  scattering 
shots  from  the  pickets  of  the  enemy,  who  fled  as 
we  advanced.  We  were  now  in  full  view  of  de- 
serted camps  and  burning  fires  in  front.  We 
immediately  continued  our  march,  and  about 
half  a  mile  farther  we  entered  a  piece  of  woods 
where  a  large  heap  of  commissary  and  other 
stores  were  on  fire  ;  but  the  quantity  of  knap- 
sacks, oil-cloths,  and  other  articles  scattered 
through  the  woods  and  along  the  roaus,  gave 
unmistakable  evidence  that  the  enemy  had  left 
his  camp  in  great  haste. 

Here  we  halted  a  short  time,  when  General 
Gregg  came  up,  and  ordered  the  regiment  to  be 
formed  in  column  of  companies,  and  to  advance 
in  that  order.  Just  at  this  moment  I  was  told 
that  the  enemy  had  been  seen  on  our  left.  This 
fact  I  communicated  to  the  General,  when  he  or- 
dered the  two  left  companies  to  be  sent  in  that 
direction  to  reconnoitre.  Immediately  company 
B,  Captain  Miller,  and  company  K,  Captain 
Neville,  were  sent,  under  command  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Jones.  The  regiment  now  moved  off  in 
columns,  and  soon  arrived  at  a  church,  where  we 
met  with  General  Jackson's  command,  or  a  por- 
tion of  it.  We  remained  here  a  short  time,  dur- 
ing which  the  two  companies  sent  out  to  recon- 
noitre on  our  left  sent  in  nine  prisoners,  and  soon 
after  came  themselves,  bringing  eight  more,  mak- 
ing seventeen  in  all  captured.  We  continued  the 
march  without  further  resistance  until  we  arrived 
in  the  vicinity  of  Gaines's  Mill,  on  Powrhite  Creek. 
Here,  the  enemy  making  demonstrations  of  re- 
sistance, the  regiment  was  formed  in  line  of  bat- 
tle, and  company  B,  Captain  Miller,  thrown  for- 
ward as  skirmishers.  A  spirited  attack  being 
made  by  the  skirmishers,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
few  shells  being  thrown  from  one  of  our  batteries, 
the  enemy  were  soon  put  to  flight,  making 
toward  a  pine  thicket  beyond  the  creek.  Advan- 
cing to  the  creek  we  found  the  bridge  torn  up ; 
the  regiment  was  ordered  to  cross  on  the  dam, 
and  after  crossing  to  wait  for  orders.  In  a  short 
time  the  bridge  was  repaired  so  as  to  enable  the 
whole  command  to  cross.  The  regiment  was 
then  formed  in  line,  and  throwing  forward  com- 
pany A,  Lieutenant  Parker,  and  company  D, 
Captain  Vonlandigham,  as  skirmishers,  we  ad- 
vanced at  double-quick  towards  the  pine  thicket, 
the  enemy,  as  before,  firing  and  retiring  before  us. 
In  this  advance  private  N.  S.  Camp,  company  A, 
was  killed.  Continuing  the  pursuit,  we  soon 
came  in  sight  of  the  enemy  in  force,  at  Cold  Har- 
bor. In  a  few  moments  a  fight  commenced  be- 
tween our  artillery  and  that  of  the  enemy.  The 
shell  from  the  batteries  of  the  enemy  soon  began 
to  fall  thick  and  fast  around  us,  and  taking  the 
double-quick,  we  advanced  to  a  branch  in  front  of 
us,  and  toward  the  enemy,  under  a  heavy  fire  of 
shell ;  crossing  this  branch  we  came  to  halt  for  near- 
ly two  hours.  During  the  halt,  by  order  of  the 
General,  I  sent  company  F,  Captain  McMeekin, 
and  company  H,  Captain  Erwin,  in  advance,  to 
watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  after- 
ward relieved    them  by  company    D,   Captain 
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Bookter,  and  company  G,  Captain  Garvin.  In 
the  performance  of  this  duty,  company  F  and 
company  I)  had  each  two  men  wounded. 

About  five  o'clock  P.  M.,  as  near  as  I  can 
guess,  the  Twelfth  and  First  regiments  were 
formed  in  line  —  the  Twelfth  having  only  eight 
companies,  the  two  sent  in  advance  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  enemy  not  having  been  called 
in.  My  understanding  of  the  order  was,  that  we 
were  to  make  the  attack  on  the  enemy.  The 
General  himself  giving  the  order  to  march,  we 
moved  off  up  the  hill,  through  the  pines,  and,  on 
reaching  the  open  field  above  the  Twelfth"  regi- 
ment, continued  the  march  across  this  field  toward 
a  branch  or  hollow,  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
in  front  of  us,  where  the  enemy  were  known  to  be. 
We  did  not  advance,  however,  more  than  one 
hundred  yards,  before  a  battery  (the  position  of 
which  I  was  not  before  aware  of)  situated  in  a 
piece  of  woods  about  three  or  four  hundred  yards 
to  my  right,  poured  a  heavy  fire  of  shell  and 
grape-shot  upon  us,  wounding  and  stunning  five 
or  six  men  in  the  first  volley.  I  now  discovered 
that  the  first  regiment  had  halted  at  the  edge  of 
the  pine  thicket,  and  saw  at  once  that  to  attempt  to 
reach  the  hollow  under  this  fire,  and  then  encoun- 
ter the  enemy  there,  or  to  change  front  and  march 
alone  against  the  battery,  would  be  to  sacrifice 
the  regiment,  with  little  or  no  damage  to  the 
enemy.  This  being  the  situation  of  the  regi- 
ment, I  immediately  marched,  by  the  left  flank, 
down  the  hill  to  the  branch,  turned,  and  marched 
up  the  branch,  through  a  dense  thicket,  and  un- 
der a  heavy  fire  of  shell  and  shot,  until  I  got  op- 
posite the  pine  thicket  through  which  I  had  gone 
before  entering  the  open  field.  We  were  now  out 
of  range  of  the  artillery,  and  here  I  formed  the 
regiment  in  line  as  soon  as  I  could,  being  joined 
by  the  two  companies  who  were  out  reconnoitring 
the  movements  of  the  enemy,  when  we  com- 
menced the  advance.  The  regiment  was  now 
marched  in  line  through  the  pines  up  to  the  edge 
of  the  open  field,  and  took  position  on  the  left  of 
the  first  regiment. 

Scarcely  had  we  got  into  position  before  a 
greatly  superior  force  appeared  in  front  of  us, 
and  an  engagement  immediately  ensued,  being 
commenced  by  us.  We  held  our  position  obsti- 
nately for  a  time,  but  in  consequence  of  over- 
whelming numbers,  we  were  driven  back  a  short 
distance,  suffering  seriously  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed. Although  our  numbers  were  much  reduced, 
and  our  line  somewhat  broken,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  command  was  soon  rallied,  and  re- 
covered our  former  position  at  the  edge  of  the 
open  ground.  Again  we  poured  a  vigorous  fire 
into  the  enemy,  and  maintained  our  position  for 
some  time ;  but  owing  to  the  great  disparity  of 
numbers,  we  were  again  forced  back,  sustaining  a 
heavy  loss  in  officers  and  men.  The  entire  com- 
mand by  this  time  was  well  nigh  exhausted  and 
greatly  reduced.  I  myself,  from  exhaustion  and 
from  a  wound  which  I  received  in  the  thigh, 
causing  considerable  pain,  was  unable  to  take 
further  command.  I  am  not  able,  of  my  own 
knowledge,  to  say  what  part  any  portion  of  the 


command  took  in  the  fight  after  this  time  ;  yet, 
from  reliable  information,  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  some  did  fall  in  with  other  commands,  and 
continued  the  fight  after  this  time.  Captain 
Bookter,  with  Lieutenant  Talley,  and  others  of 
his  company,  joined  an  Alabama  regiment,  com- 
manded by  Canty,  and  while  with  this  regiment, 
Captain  Bookter  and  several  of  his  men  were 
wounded.  The  conduct  of  the  command,  as  a 
whole,  was  gallant  and  commendable.  We  had, 
when  we  left  Mechanicsville,  about  four  hundred 
and  thirty  muskets,  including  many  who  were 
indisposed.  Taking  from  this  number  those  who 
tired  out  during  the  march  of  the  day,  I  am  sure 
that  we  did  not  carry  more  than  four  hundred,  if 
that,  into  the  fight.  '  The  casualties,  a  list  of 
which  accompanies  this  report,  are,  seventeen 
killed,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  killed 
and  wounded.  Among  the  killed  was  First 
Lieutenant  J.  W.  Delany,  commanding  company 
B.  He  was  killed  in  the  first  conflict,  at  the  edge 
of  the  pine  thicket.  By  his  death  the  regiment, 
the  State,  and  the  Confederacy,  have  been  deprived 
of  an  officer  of  intelligence  and  great  gallantry. 
Among  the  wounded  are  some  of  our  most  valua- 
ble officers,  to  wit :  Captain  Vonlandigham,  Mc- 
Meekin,  Bookter,  and  Miller.  Captains  Vonlan- 
digham and  McMeekin  were  wounded  at  the  last 
stand  we  made  at  the  edge  of  the  pine  thicket. 
I  am  not  informed  as  to  the  place  Captain 
Miller  was  wounded,  he  having  been  absent 
ever  since.  Captain  Bookter,  as  before  stated, 
was  wounded  after  joining  an  Alabama  regiment, 
late  in  the  evening.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
the  wounds  of  Captains  Bookter,  McMeekin  and 
Miller  are  such  as  to  render  the  loss  of  their 
services  only  temporary  ;  but  even  this  will  be 
seriously  felt  by  the  regiment.  The  wound  of 
Captain  Vonlandigham  was  such  as  to  require  the 
amputation  of  the  left  leg.  His  loss  will  be  seri- 
ously felt  in  the  regiment,  and  to  his  company  it 
will  be  irreparable. 

Passing  by  all  the  details  of  the  pursuit,  I  come 
now  to  the  fight  of  Monday  evening,  thirtieth  June. 
About  five  o'clock  P.  M.  we  arrived  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  the  enemy ;  halted  and  stacked  arms  in  a 
piece  of  wood  to  the  right  of  the  road.  The  fight 
soon  commenced  in  front  of  us,  and  about  half 
past  six  o'clock,  the  regiments  of  the  brigade  were 
formed  in  line  and  marched  by  the  right  flank 
above  one  mile  and  a  quarter,  to  a  point  near 
where  the  fight  was  progressing.  On  arriving  at 
this  point  we  were  halted,  and  the  regiments  were 
formed  in  column  of  companies,  the  Twelfth  being 
third  in  order.  About  sundown,  the  Twelfth  was 
ordered  to  form  line  to  the  front.  This  being 
done,  we  were  ordered  to  march  through  the 
thicket  and  take  position  in  rear  as  a  support  to 
the  Fourteenth,  which  had  been  previously  sent 
into  the  fight.  I  marched  a  short  distance 
through  the  thicket,  and  came  upon  the  First 
regiment,  lying  down.  Halting,  therefore,  a  few 
seconds,  to  make  some  inquiry  about  the  position 
of  the  Fourteenth,  I  gave  the  command, ."  left 
face,"  marched  around  the  left  of  the  First  regi- 
ment, then  marched  to  the  front  and  took  posi- 
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tion  about  two  or  three  hundred  yards  in  rear  of 
the  firing,  with  my  right  flank  a  short  distance 
from,  and  nearly  opposite,  the  centre  of  the  line 
of  the  First  regiment,  and  perpendicular  to  it, 
and  made  the  men  lie  down,  in  order  to  protect 
them  from  the  bullets  which  were  flying  fast  and 
thick  over  and  about  us.  We  remained  in  this 
position  until  the  close  of  the  fight,  about  half 
past  eight  r.  M.,  having  seven  men  wounded  at 
this  place.  Colonel  McGowan  now  brought  out 
his  command,  (the  Fourteenth,)  and  the  regi- 
ments of  the  brigade  bivouacked.  About  ten  or 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  the  General  himself  came 
to  us  and  ordered  us  to  return  in  the  morning  to 
the  place  we  had  left  in  the  evening.  This  we 
did,  and  remained  in  that  position  until  about 
six  o'clock  p.  m.  of  Tuesday,  first  July.  We 
were  then  marched  up  the  road  about  two  miles, 
passing  the  battle-ground  of  the  previous  day, 
and  were  there  halted.  In  a  very  short  time  the 
battle  of  the  first  of  July  began,  and  progressed 
fiercely  in  front  of  us  and  on  the  right  wing  of  the 
enemy.  The  firing  of  the  enemy  soon  slackened 
on  his  right,  but  was  taken  up  fiercely  along  his 
line  toward  his  centre  and  left,  and  we  were 
marched  back  about  half  a  mile,  halted,  and  faced 
to  the  front.  General  Hill  came  up  and' ordered 
the  Twelfth  and  Fourteenth  to  remain  in  that 
position,  and  watch  toward  the  enemy.  Here  we 
remained  until  the  close*  of  the  fight  without 
participating  in  the  engagement.  I  close  this 
report  by  acknowledging  the  cordial  and  efficient 
assistance  rendered  me  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cad.  Jones,  the  only  field  officer  I  had,  and  also 
by  bearing  testimony  to  the  faithful  discharge, 
by  Dr.  J.  Ford  Prieleau,  surgeon,  and  Dr.  J.  W. 
Keith,  assistant  surgeon,  of  their  arduous  duties. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Your  obedient  servant, 

D.  Barnes, 

Colonel,  commanding  Twelfth  Regiment. 

REPORT  OF  COLONEL  MALLORY. 

Headquarters  Fifty-fifth  Virginia  ) 
Volunteers,  July  12, 1862.     ] 

Captain  G.  F.  Harrison,  A.  A.  O.,  First  Bri- 
gade, Light  Division : 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  my  regiment  in  the  recent  en- 
gagements before  Richmond : 

On  the  night  of  Wednesday,  June  twenty-fifth, 
the  regiment  was  on  picket  near  the  Little  Mead- 
ow Bridges.  About  three  o'clock  P.  M.,  Thurs- 
day, June  twenty-sixth,  it  being  reported  that  the 
enemy's  pickets  had  been  withdrawn,  I  immedi- 
ately took  possession  of  the  bridge  which  he  had 
held.  Our  brigade,  being  ill  advance,  was  soon 
ordered  to  cross.  The  Fortieth  Virginia  crossed 
first,  followed  by  the  Fifty-fifth  Virginia  and  the 
other  regiments  composing  the  brigade.  A  mile 
or  more  beyond  the  swamp,  the  regiment  was 
formed  in  line  of  battle  across  the  road  where 
the  first  prisoner  was  taken  by  Captain  Alexan- 
der's company.  It  was  here  that  we  received  a 
few  shots  from  the  enemy's  pickets,  which  re- 
treated in  haste.  Turning  tc  the  right,  we  marched 
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in  the  direction  of  Mechanicsville.  About  half  a 
mile  from  Mechanicsville  our  line  of  battle  was 
again  formed  on  the  right  of  the  road,  supported 
by  the  Sixtieth  Virginia,  Colonel  Starke  com- 
manding —  the  Fortieth  Virginia  on  the  left,  sup- 
ported by  the  Forty-seventh  Virginia  regiment 
and  Second  Virginia  battalion.  We  advanced 
upon  Mechanicsville,  exposed  to  a  very  heavy 
fire  from  three  of  the  enemy's  batteries.  After 
advancing  a  short  distance  beyond  the  village 
our  line  of  battle  was  changed  to  the  left,  facing 
the  batteries.  We  advanced  some  six  hundred 
yards  in  the  direction  of  the  right  battery,  when, 
not  wishing  to  be  separated  from  the  remainder 
of  the  brigade,  it  became  necessary  to  cross  the 
field  to  the  left,  the  left  of  the  brigade  being  at 
this  time  under  cover  of  the  woods.  This  was 
done  by  marching  obliquely  across  the  field,  ap- 
proaching the  battery  as  we  neared  the  woods  to 
prevent  their  getting  our  range.  Before  enter- 
ing the  woods  the  regiment  was  halted  just  below 
the  brow  of  a  slight  hill,  and  the  men  ordered  to 
lie  down  to  protect  them  from  the  shell,  grape, 
and  canister,  which  were  being  used  with  great 
effect.  Our  brigade  was  then  ordered  to  advance. 
We  moved  forward  a  few  hundred  yards,  under 
very  heavy  fire,  and  entered  a  wood,  which  we  at- 
tempted to  charge  through.  But  the  undergrowth 
being  very  thick,  and  finding  another  brigade  in 
front  of  us,  our  men  became  scattered,  many  of 
them  mixing  in  with  this  brigade.  I  ordered  a 
halt ;  but  finding  it  impossible  to  form  the  regi- 
ment in  such  a  place,  I  directed  the  men  to  fall 
back  to  the  edge  of  the  woods  and  re-form.  This 
was  done  in  very  good  order.  By  this  time  it 
•twas  quite  dark,  and  my  men  being  very  much  ex- 
hausted, I  fell  back  about  a  hundred  yards,  over 
a  hill,  where  we  rejoined  the  brigade  and  rested 
for  the  night.  In  this  engagement  my  loss  was 
very  heavy,  being  greater  than  that  of  both  the 
others.  Captain  William  L.  Brook,  company  K, 
was  killed  while  gallantly  leading  his  company, 
and  both  of  his  Lieutenants  wounded.  His  com- 
pany was  on  the  left  of  the  colors,  and  suffered 
more  than  any  other.  Captain  Street,  and  Lieu- 
tenants Boughan,Kerr,  and  Goodrich  were  wound- 
ed in  this  engagement,  besides  a  number  of  men. 
About  twelve  o'clock,  on  Friday,  June  twenty- 
seventh,  the  regiment  was  formed  with  the  bri- 
gade, and  marched  in  the  direction  of  Gaines's 
Mill,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Christian  commanding. 
After  passing  a  short  distance  beyond  the  mill, 
the  brigade  was  formed  in  line  of  battle  to  sup- 
port General  Anderson's  brigade,  who  were  or- 
dered to  attack  the  enemy  in  front.  We  advanced 
to  his  support  until  we  found  the  brigade  halted 
in  a  small  orchard  in  an  open  space  in  front  of 
the  enemy's  battery.  This  brigade  finally  broke 
and  ran  through  ours,  throwing  it  into  some  con- 
fusion. We,  however,  did  not  retire  until  ordered 
by  General  Field  to  "  fall  back  in  order."  This 
was  not  very  Avell  executed ;  but  a  portion  of  the 
regiment  was  immediately  rallied  by  Colonel 
Christian,  and  remained  with  him  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  evening,  doing  good  service.  In 
this  engagement,  Lieutenants  Mann  and  Garnett 
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were  killed,  and  Lieutenant  Brockenbrough  and 
two  or  three  color-bearers  wounded.  On  Sun- 
day, June  twenty-ninth,  we  marched  from  Gaines's 
Mill  to  the  south  side  of  the  Chickahominy. 
Monday  morning,  we  marched  a  few  miles,  and 
were  halted  in  the  woods  until  about  five  o'clock 
p.  M.,  when  we  were  ordered,  with  the  brigade, 
to  go  to  the  support  of  General  Kemper.  We 
marched  at  a  double-quick,  when  we  were  formed 
in  line  of  battle  on  the  right  of  the  road,  the  Six- 
tieth Virginia  on  our  left.  We  advanced  through 
the  woods  until  we  came  to  the  brow  of  a  hill, 
where  was  a  battery  recently  taken  from  the  en- 
emy. The  brigade  which  had  taken  it  had  dis- 
appeared, and  the  enemy  had  advanced  to  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  battery.  We  halted,  fired  a 
few  volleys,  and  charged,  driving  the  enemy  about 
a  mile  into  the  woods,  when  we  halted  to  re-form ; 
and  finding  that  the  enemy  were  about  to  flank 
us,  we  fell  back  to  the  edge  of  the  woods,  where 
we  remained  until  the  firing  had  ceased.  The 
regiment  was  ordered  to  remain  at  this  point  until 
the  captured  battery  could  be  taken  off,  when  we 
marched  back  across  the  field,  and  bivouacked  for 
the  night.  In  this  engagement,  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Christian  was  seriously  wounded,  Major 
Burke  and  Captain  Wright  killed,  and  Lieuten- 
ants Hall  and  Blair,  and  Adjutant  Williams, 
wounded.  The  regiment  was  in  readiness  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  engagement  of  Tuesday,  July  first, 
but  was  not  actively  engaged.  The  officers  and 
men  who  remained  with  the  regiment  acted  well ; 
but  many  of  them,  who  had  been  on  the  sick  list 
previously,  and  were  just  returned  to  duty  when 
we  started,  being  weak,  were  compelled  to  fall 
out  during  the  march. 

I  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  General 
commanding  to  the  following  named  officers  for 
coolness  under  fire,  and  the  efficient  manner  in 
which  they  performed  their  duties :  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Christian,  who  fell  mortally  wounded  in 
the  charge  of  the  thirtieth ;  Adjutant  Williams, 
Captain  Fauntleroy.  Captain  Saunders,  Captain 
Rice,  Captain  Roy,  Captain  Jett,  Captain  Healy, 
Captain  Lawson,  and  Captain  Alexander,  and 
Lieutenants  Brockenbrough,  Roane,  Reynolds, 
Davis,  Healy,  and  Street;  particularly  Captain 
Fauntleroy  and  Lieutenants  Brockenbrough  and 
Roane. 

The  General's  attention  is  also  called  to  the 
following  named  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates :  Sergeant-Major  Mallory ;  Color-Ser- 
geant Fauntleroy ;  Corporal  Micon,  company  A  ; 
private  Nicholson,  company  C ;  and  Costenbader, 
company  E. 

The  following  are  names  of  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates  honorably  mentioned  by 
their  Captains : 

Company  A.  Privates  Ruffin  Starke,  E.  T. 
Smith,  Robert  Carter,  R.  H.  Dunmead,  A.  F. 
Allen. 

Company  C.     Private  Thomas  Thurston. 

Company  D.  Privates  Archibald  Brooks,  G. 
E.  Minor,  Reuben  L.  Dyke,  G.  Shackleford,  and 
Burwell  Mitchell. 

Company  Q.     William  T.  Garrettes,  J.  W. 


Carter,  R.  S.  Burch,  T.  M.  George,  A.  W.  Hund- 
ley, W.  C.  Wayne,  and  E.  D.  Munday. 

Company  H.  Privates  A.  E.  Vaughan,  G. 
W.  Vaughan,  N.  Mason,  E.  Clagville,  and  J.  R. 
Trader.  Corporal  Stilf  fought  through  all  the 
battles  with  a  sick  leave  in  his  pocket. 

Company  I.  William  T.  Cowan,  James  Yates, 
R.  Todd,  and  V.  H.  Fauntleroy. 

Company  M.  Sergeants  Bullock  and  Morris ; 
privates  James  W.  Smith,  R.  O.  Perry,  McGary 
Burress,  Blanton  Humphreys,  Johnson  Newton, 
S.  Rice,  and  Goodrich.  Sergeant  Robinson, 
company  M,  acted  well. 

The  aggregate  loss  is  as  follows  :  Killed,  twen- 
ty-two ;  wounded,  ninety-four ;  missing,  three. 
I  am,  Captain,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

F.  Mallory, 

Colonel,  commanding  Fifty-fifth  Virginia. 

REPORT    OF    LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  BARBER. 

Headquarters  Thirty-seventh  Regiment  ) 
N.  C.  Troops,  July  13, 1862.     j 

General:  The  Thirty-seventh  regiment  left 
its  camp  on  the  twenty-fifth  June,  pursuant  to 
orders,  with  the  other  regiments  composing  your 
brigade,  and  on  the  twenty-sixth  crossed  the 
Chickahominy.  On  the  evening  of  the  twenty- 
sixth,  my  command  reached  Mechanicsville,  and 
was  exposed  to  a  severe  artillery  fire,  which  wound- 
ed severely  several  men  and  two  officers ;  but  the 
regiment  was  not  otherwise  engaged.  On  the 
evening  of  the  twenty-seventh,  we  reached  Cold 
Harbor,  and  my  command  was  ordered  into  ac- 
tion. Not  knowing  the  position  of  the  enemy, 
we  moved  up  the  road  some  two  hundred  yards, 
when  the  enemy  opened  a  deadly  fire  upon  us, 
killing  several  and  wounding  a  large  number. 
The  swamp  and  undergrowth  rendered  it  very 
difficult  to  form  the  regiment  in  line  of  battle, 
which,  together  with  the  destructive  fire  of  the 
enemy,  threw  it  into  considerable  confusion, 
thereby  rendering  it  inefficient  for  a  short  time, 
until  order  could  be  restored.  During  the  rest 
of  the  engagement  it  behaved  very  well. 

Oh  Monday  evening,  the  thirtieth  instant,  my 
regiment,  with  the  other  regiments  of  your  com- 
mand, charged  the  strong  position  occupied  by 
the  enemy's  artillery  and  infantry.  Throughout 
this  engagement,  my  regiment  behaved  with  great 
gallantry,  driving  the  enemy  before  them  with 
great  loss. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  the  regiment  was  again 
under  arms,  and  under  fire,  but  was  not  engaged. 
All  the  officers  of  my  command  behaved  well, 
except  those  who  have  been  reported  to  General 
Hill,  under  previous  orders.  I  take  pleasure  in 
mentioning,  specially,  Captain  Melon,  who  re- 
mained with  his  company  during  these  trying 
scenes,  although  more  than  sixty  years  old,  and 
worn  out  by  exposure  and  fatigue.  In  the  action 
of  Monday  evening,  Colonel  Lee  was  killed  while 
gallantly  leading  the  regiment  into  action.  He 
was  a  brave,  experienced  officer,  and  a  pure  man. 
His  loss  will  be  severely  felt. 

Lieutenant  Isham  Hartjoy  was  mortally  wound* 
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ed  on  Friday  evening,  and  has  since  died.  He 
was  an  excellent  officer  and  a  brave,  true  man. 
My  total  loss  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight, 
killed  and  wounded.  A  number  of  the  wounded 
have  died  since  the  action.  A  list  of  killed  and 
wounded  has  been  heretofore  forwarded  to  you. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

William  M.  Barber, 

Lieutenant-Colonel,  commanding  Thirty- 
seventh  Regiment,  N.  C.  T. 

LIST  OF  OFFICERS  OF  THIRTY-SEVENTH  REGI- 
MENT WHO  ABSENTED  THEMSELVES  FROM 
THEIR  COMPANIES   WITHOUT  LEAVE: 

Lieutenant  McCoy,  and  Second  Lieutenant 
Sammons,  company  I,  alleged  sickness. 

Lieutenant  Owens,  company  K,  behaved  badly, 
and  has  not  yet  returned. 

Lieutenant  Smith,  company  F,  went  to  camp, 
on  Tuesday,  without  permission ;  alleges  he  was 
sick  and  unfit  for  duty. 

William  M.  Barber, 

Lieutenant-Colonel . 

REPORT  OF  CAPTAIN  MARMADUKE  JOHNSON. 

Richmond,  July  17,  1862. 

General  :  I  have  just  received  your  order  di- 
recting me  to  report  to  you  the  part  taken  by  my 
battery  in  the  late  combats  before  Richmond,  ac- 
companied with  a  list  of  the  killed,  wounded, 
missing,  &c.  I  beg  leave  to  state  that  I  should 
have  done  this  some  time  since,  but  for  continued 
and  severe  indisposition,  on  account  of  which  I 
am  now  confined  in  my  chamber. 

It  may  not  be  impertinent  to  state  that,  on 
Thursday,  the  twenty-sixth  ultimo,  I  was  under 
the  command  of  Brigadier-General  Branch,  and 
marched  my  battery,  with  his  brigade,  from 
Brooke  Church  to  Mechanicsville,  and  arrived  at 
that  place  late  in  the  evening,  and  but  a  short 
time  before  the  battle  ceased.  I  took  my  posi- 
tion behind  some  incompleted  breastworks,  erect- 
ed by  the  enemy,  and  had  hardly  planted  my 
battery  when  the  order  was  given  to  cease  firing. 
The  breastworks  were  not  in  condition  to  be  ser- 
viceable, and  I  kept  my  men  at  work  all  night  in 
putting  them  in  condition  so  that  they  could  be 
useful.  About  daybreak  the  enemy's  batteries, 
which  had  created  so  much  havoc  the  evening 
before,  opened  on  me,  and  also  most  vigorously 
shelled  all  the  quarters  surrounding  it.  I  imme- 
diately replied,  having  the  cooperation  of  none 
of  the  other  batteries  on  the  field  —  Captain 
Mclntos-h  having  exhausted  his  ammunition  the 
evening  before,  and  Captain  Pegram,  I  believe, 
having  been  ordered  to  hold  his  fire.  So  that 
this  battle  was  contested  alone  by  my  battery  and 
those  of  the  enemy.  At  six  o'clock  precisely,  I 
entirely  silenced  and  repulsed  them,  they  hastily 
leaving  their  works,  after  having  suffered  very 
great  damage,  as  was  obvious  from  a  subsequent 
visit  to  the  intrenchments.  During  the  two 
hours  of  this  engagement  the  fire  was  unceasingly 
vigorous  on  both  sides.  The  enemy  had  an  al- 
most perfect  range,  and  he  would  have  done  seri- 


ous injury  to  my  command,  but  for  the  fortunate 
protection  of  the  breastworks  mentioned. 

I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  too  much  praise  cannot 
be  awarded  to  the  officers  and  men  for  the  cool- 
ness and  intrepidity  manifested  by  them  in  this, 
the  first  heavy  engagement  in  which  they  had 
ever  participated.  In  this  engagement  only  two 
men  and  two  horses  were  slightly  wounded. 

Later  in  the  day  I  marched  to  the  scene  of 
the  bloody  battle  which  took  place  on  Friday, 
and,  quite  late  in  the  evening,  was  ordered  by 
General  Lee  to  report  with  my  battery  to  you, 
which  I  immediately  did  with  all  possible  despatch. 
You  yourself  were  a  personal  witness  to  the  be- 
havior of  the  men  and  officers.  You  saw  the 
fearless  courage  with  which  they  fought  through 
that  deadly  fire,  until  twenty  of  them  fell,  ten 
horses  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  battery  en- 
tirely disabled,  exposed  to  the  fire  not  only  of 
the  batteries  of  the  enemy,  but  of  sharpshooters, 
who  could  not  be  seen.  You  saw  them  silence 
one  of  the  batteries,  and  manfully  resist  others, 
until,  by  your  orders,  I  withdrew  them  from  the 
field.  It  is  needless,  therefore,  for  me  to  assure 
you  of  my  gratification  at  their  behavior. 

Accompanying,  I  send  you  a  list  of  the  casual- 
ties, as  directed.   I  have  the  honor,  General,  to  be 

Your  most  respectful  and  obedient  servant, 
Marmaduke  Johnson, 

Captain. 

REPORT  OF  COLONEL  LANE. 

Headquarters  Twenty-eighth  Regiment  \ 

N.  C.  Volunteers,  near  Richmond,  > 

July  12,  18G2.     ) 

Brigadier-  General  L.  CPB.  Branch,  commanding 

Fourth  Brigade,  Light  Division : 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  on 
Wednesday,  the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  I  left  camp 
with  my  regiment,  numbering  four  hundred  and 
eighty,  and,  with  the  balance  of  your  brigade, 
proceeded  up  the  Telegraph  road,  crossed  the 
Chickahominy  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
sixth,  and  advanced  toward  Meadow  Bridge. 
Two  of  my  companies  were  ordered  to  Mrs. 
Crenshaw's  bridge,  to  apprise  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hoke,  with  a  portion  of  his  regiment,  which  was 
doing  picket  duty  on  the  south  side  of  the  Chick- 
ahominy, that  the  way  was  clear.  We  then  con- 
tinued our  march  toward  Mechanicsville. 

The  fight  had  commenced  on  our  reaching  this 
place,  and  we  were  ordered  to  support  a  battery, 
which  was  firing  from  the  works  to  the  left  of  the 
road.  I  had  one  man  wounded  that  evening. 
We  slept  upon  the  field,  and  were  held  as  a  sup- 
port again  next  morning,  when  the  artillery 
opened  upon  us,  and  another  one  of  my  men  was 
wounded.  As  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
enemy  had  abandoned  his  position,  and  was  in 
full  retreat,  we  were  ordered  to  follow,  and,  on 
reaching  "  Cold  Harbor,"  the  Seventh  North  Car- 
olina troops  and  my  regiment  were  ordered  into 
the  woods  to  the  left  of  the  road  leading  to  the 
battle-field.  The  Seventh  preceded  us,  and  when 
I  was  about  to  form  my  regiment  on  its  left,  a 
sharp  fire,  both  of  shell  and  infantry,  was  opened 
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upon  us,  causing  one  of  the  wings  of  the  Seventh 
to  give  way.  On  asking  the  cause  of  this,  I  was 
informed  by  some  of  the  company  officers  of  the 
Seventh,  whose  names  I  do  not  know,  that  Colo- 
nel Campbell  had  ordered  them  to  fall  back,  and, 
as  there  was  a  large  pond  of  water  in  my  rear, 
I  led  my  regiment  out  of  the  woods  by  the  left 
flank,  when  I  met  you,  and  was  ordered  back.  I 
then  marched  up  the  road,  and  wheeled  my  entire 
regiment  into  the  same  piece  of  woods.  Colonel 
Lee  followed  with  his  regiment,  which  he  intend- 
ed posting  to  my  right ;  but  the  enemy  opened 
upon  him  just  as  he  was  about  to  turn  the  angle 
of  the  road,  and  his  right  was  thrown  into  con- 
fusion. This  caused  companies  D,  A,  and  I,  of 
the  right  wing,  and  company  H,  to  the  left 
of  the  colors,  in  my  regiment,  to  give  way. 
Company  D  promptly  re-formed,  and  came  into 
line ;  the  other  three  companies,  I  am  told,  re- 
formed and  attached  themselves,  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  day,  to  other  regiments.  They  were 
not  with  me.  Colonel  Campbell's  regiment,  seven 
of  my  companies,  Lieutenant  Webb,  of  company 
H,  and  a  few  rank  and  file  from  the  three  missing 
companies,  engaged  the  enemy  in  the  woods,  and 
were  exposed  to  a  hot  fire,  when  fresh  troops 
came  up  and  relieved  us  temporarily. 

Major  James  Barbour,  General  Elzey's  Assist- 
ant Adjutant-General,  approached  me  soon  after- 
ward, and  requested  me  to  take  my  command  to 
the  support  of  a  portion  of  his  forces,  which  had 
advanced  into  the  open  field,  in  front  of  the 
woods.  My  command  advanced  most  gallantly 
through  the  woods,  and  into  the  open  field,  al- 
though exposed  to  a  front  and  right  enfilade  in- 
fantry fire,  and  bravely  remained  there  until  Gen- 
eral George  B.  Anderson's  brigade  debouched 
from  the  woods  to  our  left  and  charged  across 
the  field.  I  ordered  my  men  to  cease  firing  when 
this  brigade  was  nearly  in  front  of  us,  and,  form- 
ing on  the  right,  assisted  them  in  clearing  the 
field  of  the  enemy. 

At  the  "  advice "  of  General  Anderson,  my 
men  being  now  very  much  fatigued,  I  remained 
with  a  portion  of  his  brigade,  in  a  somewhat 
sheltered  position,  until  nightfall,  when  I  rejoined 
you.  Our  loss,  in  this  engagement,  was  thirteen 
killed  and  seventy-eight  wounded. 

Sunday  evening  we  recrossed  the  Chickahom- 
iny,  and  on  Monday  evening,  the  thirtieth,  were 
among  the  first  to  engage  the  enemy.  The  whole 
brigade  advanced,  driving  the  foe  before  us,  not- 
withstanding the  character  of  the  ground.  My 
regiment,  in  its  advance,  had  to  pass  through  two 
skirts  of  woods,  containing  swampy  ground,  and 
an  intermediate  open  field,  in  which  there  was  a 
dwelling,  surrounded  by  a  yard  and  garden,  all 
of  which,  I  am  told,  had  been  converted  into  a 
temporary  breastwork  by  the  enemy.  All  of  my 
men  behaved  well  in  this  action,  notwithstanding 
they  were  exposed  to  a  murderous  fire  of  shell, 
grape,  and  small  arms.  I  did  not  remain  with  my 
regiment  until  the  close  of  the  fight,  as  a  flesh 
wound  in  the  right  cheek  forced  me  to  leave  the 
field.     Our  loss  was  six  killed  and  fifty  wounded. 

We  were  not  actually  engaged  in  the  Tuesday's 


fight,  though  we  were  ordered  out  late  in  the 
evening,  and  were  exposed  to  a  terrific  shelling 

—  first  in  the  open  field  in  front  of  the  enemy's 
guns,  and  then  to  the  left,  in  a  small  piece  of 
woods.  Fortunately,  we  had  only  one  man 
wounded,  and  none  killed. 

With  only  one  Field  Officer,  three  Captains, 
but  few  Lieutenants,  and  our  ranks  greatly  re- 
duced by  sickness,  caused  by  the  hardships  we 
had  to  undergo  in  our  retreat  from  Hanover 
Court-House,  we  had  to  contend  with  the  enemy 
in  the  recent  terrible  engagements  before  Rich- 
mond under  many  disadvantages ;    but  our  loss 

—  one  hundred  and  fifty  killed  and  wounded,  out 
of  an  effective  force  of  four  hundred  and  eighty, 
including  the  ambulance  corps,  about  one  third 

—  will  show  how  nobly  the  Twenty-eighth  be- 
haved in  this  great  struggle  for  independence. 

I  would  respectfully  call  to  your  attention  Cap- 
tain T.  James  Linebarger,  of  company  C,  and 
Captain  D.  A.  Parker,  of  company  D ;  First 
Lieutenant  N.  Clark,  of  company  E ;  First 
Lieutenant  E.  G.  Morrow,  of  company  G ;  First 
Lieutenant  W.  W.  Cloninger,  of  company  B  ; 
Second  Lieutenant  Robert  D.  Rhyne,  of  company 
B.  All  of  these  officers  behaved  with  great  gal- 
lantry and  bravery. 

Sergeant-Major  Milton  A.  Lowe,  on  the  battle- 
field of  the  twenty-seventh  and  thirtieth,  more 
than  once  proved  himself  a  brave  and  fearless 
young  defender  of  Southern  rights,  and  has  won 
the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  him. 

Color-bearer  J.  P.  Little,  of  company  C,  was 
wounded  on  the  twenty-seventh,  but  was  at  his 
post  again  in  a  short  time.   Respectfully, 

James  H.  Lane, 

Colonel,  commanding  Twenty-eighth  Reg't  N.  C.  Vols. 

REPORT  OF  LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  HOKE. 

Headquarters  Thirty-third  Reg't  N.  C.  Troops,  { 

July  12,  1862.      \ 

General  L.  O'B.  Branch,  Fourth  Brigade,  Light 

Division : 

Dear  General:  On  twenty-fifth  June,  you 
called  the  commanding  officers  of  your  brigade 
together,  and  informed  us  of  the  intended,  and 
manner  of,  attack  upon  the  enemy,  who  were  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Chickahoiriiny,  and  at  the 
same  time  ordered  me  to  have  my  command 
ready  to  move  at  five  o'clock  P.  M.,  with  three 
days'  rations.  I,  having  five  companies  on  picket 
at  the  Crenshaw  Bridge,  was  ordered  to  take 
command  at  that  point,  while  the  other  five  com- 
panies, under  Major  Cowan,  would  march  with 
the  brigade,  and  cross  the  river  at  the  Telegraph 
Bridge,  and  move  down  the  river,  in  order  to 
drive  the  enemy  from  their  position. 

My  orders  were,  that  I  should  cross  the  river 
with  the  five  companies  as  soon  as  I  heard  firing, 
and  make  an  attack  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy. 

About  twelve  o'clock,  on  the  twenty-sixth,  J 
heard  sharp  skirmishing,  and  drew  in  my  pickets 
in  order  to  cross,  and,  while  doing  so,  could  see 
that  the  enemy  were  in  full  retreat.  While  cross- 
ing the  river,  I  received  a  despatch  from  you  or- 
dering me  to  join  the  command ;  that  you  were 
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in  the  road  immediately  opposite.  I  joined  the 
command,  and  from  that  point  we  marched  to 
Mechanicsville,  and  reached  that  place  under  a 
most  terrific  fire  of  shot  and  shell. 

About  twelve  o'clock  P.  M.,  the  firing  ceased, 
and  we  were  ordered  to  lie  in  our  position  upon 
our  arms.  At  three  o'clock  A.  M.  of  the  twenty- 
seventh,  we  were  ordered  to  be  ready  to  march 
at  a  moment's  warning,  but  did  not  take  up  the 
line  of  march  until  twelve  o'clock,  and  then 
moved  in  the  direction  of  Gaines's  Mills  down 
the  Chickahominy.  We  reached  that  point  at 
four  o'clock  P.  M.,  and  finding  Heavy  fighting  go- 
ing on,  were  ordered  immediately  into  the  en- 
gagement ;  and,  remaining  in  the  fight  until  dark, 
(by  which  time  the  enemy  had  been  driven  back 
a  distance  of  two  miles,)  I  then  reported  to  you 
with  my  command,  at  the  road,  and  was  ordered 
to  bivouac  my  men,  and  give  them  rest.  This 
was  a  hard-fought  battle,  and  the  men  deserve 
great  praise  for  their  coolness  and  firmness  on 
this  occasion. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  we  remained  quiet  all 
day.  The  enemy  having  been  driven  across  the 
Chickahominy,  we  were  ordered  to  prepare  two 
days'  rations,  and  be  ready  to  march  at  daylight. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  we  recrossed  the  river, 
and  moved  down  James  Kiver — marching  a  dis- 
tance of  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  and  encamping. 

On  the  thirtieth  we  again  marched  down  the 
river  in  order  to  make  an  attack,  and  reached 
the  point  about  three  o'clock.  The  presence  of 
the  enemy  was  soon  made  known  by  the  roaring 
of  artillery,  and  we  were  immediately  ordered  up 
the  road,  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy,  by  a 
flank  movement,  under  a  very  great  fire  of  shot 
and  shell.  Soon,  you,  at  the  head  of  your  bri- 
gade, filed  to  the  right,  and,  moving  six  hundred 
yards  in  that  direction,  halted,  faced  to  the  front, 
formed  a  line  of  battle,  and  moved  slowly  through 
a  skirt  of  woods  until  you  reached  an  open  field. 
You  then  halted,  formed  a  perfect  line  of  battle, 
and  charged  by  the  double-quick,  and  with  a 
yell,  the  enemy's  batteries,  which  were  strongly 
supported  by  infantry  across  this  field,  a  distance 
of  five  hundred  yards.  We  at  the  same  time  were 
enfiladed  by  grape-shot;  but  neither  fire  upon 
the  front  or  flank  at  all  stopped  the  men,  but  on 
they  pressed,  and  soon  silenced  the  fire  upon 
them.  They  seemed  not  to  heed  the  falling  of 
friends  by  their  side,  but  had  the  great  duty  of 
defeating  the  enemy  foremost  in  their  minds. 
Here  my  loss  was  heavy  —  not  so  much  in  killed 
as  in  wounded. 

My  men,  in  this  charge,  had  no  cover  at  all. 
I  cannot  refrain  from  asking  that  great  praise 
may  be  given  to  both  officers  and  men  for  their 
actions  on  this  occasion. 

After  passing  through  the  field,  and  entering 
the  woods  on  the  opposite  side,  my  regiment  be- 
came divided  by  the  interference  of  a  Brigadier- 
General,  unknown  to  me,  who  had  ordered  the 
left  of  my  regiment  to  march  to  the  left.  I  re- 
mained with  a  portion  of  my  men  on  the  field 
until  dark,  and  reported  to  you  in  an  old  field, 
at  which  place  you  were  encamped. 


On  the  first  of  July  we  wore  quiet  until  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  at  which  time  we  were  or- 
dered in  to  support  1).  II.  Hill's  division.  In  this 
fight  I  was  not  engaged,  but  was  under  a  heavy 
fire  of  shot  and  shell. 

On  the  second  and  third  of  July  we  were  march- 
ing after  the  enemy ;  but  their  retreat  was  too 
speedy  to  be  overtaken.  We  then  bivouacked 
for  several  days,  inviting  the  enemy  to  battle, 
which  was  not  accepted.  We  then  marched  to 
this  point,  arriving  here  on  the  ninth  instant. 

My  loss  was  very  heavy  for  a  small  command. 
The  report  of  casualties  has  been  sent  in,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  action  of  officers  and  men,  which 
need  correction. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that,  with  few  exceptions,  I 
am  truly  proud  of  the  officers  and  men  of  my 
command.  I  cannot  well  make  distinction  among 
those  officers  and  men  who  so  nobly  did  their 
duty,  but  ask  that  credit  may  be  given  those  to 
whom  it  is  due,  and  action  taken  against  those 
who  deserve  it. 

Casualties  :  Killed,  eight ;  wounded,  fifty-two  ; 
missing,  fifteen ;  total,  seventy-five. 

Very  respectfully, 

R.  L.  Hoke, 

Colonel,  commanding. 
,  REPORT    OF  COLONEL    HAMILTON. 

Headquarters  First  Regiment  South  Carolina  ) 
Volunteers,  Camp  on  New  Market  Road,  > 

July  14,  1862.     > 

Brigadier-General  Maxcy    Gregg,  commanding 

Second  Brigade,  Light  Division  : 

In  obedience  to  orders,  I  desire  to  report  as  to 
the  part  taken  by  my  regiment  in  the  recent  bat- 
tles of  the  twenty-seventh  and  thirtieth  June,  and 
the  first  of  July,  1862. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  the  twenty-sixth  June, 
I  put  my  regiment  in  march,  to  cross  the  Chick- 
ahominy at  Meadow  Bridge.  Nothing  of  impor- 
tance occurred  until  my  regiment  (leading  the 
brigade)  reached  a  position,  commanded  by  the 
battery  of  the  enemy,  near  Mechanicsville  turn- 
pike, when  a  pretty  sharp  fire  of  shot  and  shell 
was  opened  upon  my  regiment.  By  compelling 
my  men  to  lie  down  behind  the  crest  of  the  hill,  I 
escaped,  with  the  wounding  of  only  two  men, 
(company  F.) 

On  Friday  morning,  my  regiment,  and  that  of 
Colonel  Barnes,  leading  the  other  regiments  of 
the  brigade,  commenced  the  advance  upon  the 
lines  of  the  enemy.  We  crossed  Beaver  Dam  only 
being  slightly  annoyed  by  the  skirmishers  of  the 
enemy.  On  reaching  one  of  the  camps  of  the  ene- 
my shortly  before  vacated,  I  was  astonished  to  find 
myself  under  fire  from  field  artillery.  It,  however, 
proved  to  be  a  section  of  artillery  belonging  to 
the  army  of  General  Jackson.  The  mistake  was 
soon  discovered ;  but,  unfortunately,  not  in  time 
to  prevent  the  wounding  of  Lieutenant  Heice, 
company  C,  and  one  private  of  the  same  company. 
After  a  short  delay,  I  was  ordered  to  advance 
upon  Powhite  Creek,  throwing  out  skirmishers  in 
advance.  This  was  done,  and  for  some  little  time 
a  brisk  fire  was  kept  up  on  both  sides ;  but  the 
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enemy  soon  ceased  to  attempt  to  dispute  the 
crossing  of  the  creek,  which  was  done  very  quietly, 
and  without  any  interruption.  After  a  short  rest, 
to  enable  us  to  collect  and  provide  for  our  wounded, 
we  resumed  our  march,  and  soon  came  upon  the 
camp  of  the  Seventh  Massachusetts  regiment,  who 
seemed  at  first  disposed  to  give  us  battle  ;  but,  upon 
giving  the  order  to  charge  bayonets,  at  double- 
quick,  they  broke  and  fled.  We  continued  to 
advance,  and  upon  gaining  an  open  field,  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  enemy's  position  at  Cold 
Harbor,  we  were  subjected  to  a  severe  fire  of 
shells  from  the  battery  of  the  enemy.  This  fire 
was  soon  silenced  by  our  own  battery,  and  then, 
under  your  order,  I  advanced  upon  the  position 
of  the  enemy  through  a  thick,  swampy  piece  of 
ground,  and  formed  line  of  battle  on  the  edge  of 
the  open  field.  In  a  short  time  I  saw  a  brigade 
moving  down  upon  us.  When  within  easy  range 
of  us,  they  opened  a  most  deadly  fire  upon  my 
regiment,  wounding  and  killing  a  large  number 
of  my  officers  and  men,  and  amongst  these  all  of 
my  color  guard.  Here  was  my  principal  loss  ; 
amongst  them  Lieutenant-Colonel  Smith,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  for  gallantry  and  good  con- 
duct, although  feeble  from  a  recent  severe  illness. 
His  wound,  which  at  first  was  apparently  slight, 
proved,  eventually,  mortal,  and  he  sank  to  rest 
calm  and  composed,  feeling  that  he  had  done  his 
duty  to  his  country.  After  being  so  severely 
handled,  I  considered  it  proper  to  take  my  regi- 
ment out  from  under  fire,  which  was  accordingly 
done.  Upon  coming  out  of  the  swamp,  I  found 
Colonel  Marshall,  with  a  remnant  of  his  regiment. 
This,  with  my  own,  I  formed  in  line,  and,  under 
orders  from  General  Lee  and  Major-General  A. 
P.  Hill,  I  took  command  of  these  two  fragments 
of  regiments,  and  led  them  into  the  wood  in  rear 
of  the  position  occupied  by  the  brigades  of  Gen- 
erals Anderson  and  Field.  Soon  I  was  joined  by 
a  portion  of  Colonel  Edwards's  regiment,  under 
Major  Farrow,  and  with  this  portion  of  the  bri- 
gade, I  occupied  the  ground  as  above  indicated, 
and  on  Saturday  morning,  I  marched  my  regi- 
ment, by  your  orders,  to  another  position,  near 
the  battle-ground,  where  we  remained  until  Sun- 
day, the  twenty-ninth  of  June.  On  this  day  we 
recrossed  the  Chickahominy.  We  marched  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy,  but  did  not  come  up  with 
them  until  Monday  evening,  the  thirtieth  of  June. 
Then,  although  under  fire,  and  having  several 
soldiers  and  one  Lieutenant  (Sweeny,  company, 
K)  wounded  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  there  was 
no  chance  of  our  coming  in  actual  contact  with 
the  enemy,  from  the  fact  that  the  ground  in  front 
of  us  was  occupied  by  others  of  our  own  troops. 
We  were  likewise  drawn  out  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon, first  July,  but  did  not  become  engaged  with 
the  enemy,  although  for  some  time  under  the  fire 
of  artillery.  We  continued  the  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  (with  the  rest  of  the  Second  brigade,)  who 
had  sought  the  shelter  of  their  gunboats ;  and, 
after  remaining  for  twenty-four  hours  near  them, 
we  were  ordered  back  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Richmond,  to  go  into  camp. 

I  feel  that  it  would  be  invidious,  where  all  of 


my  officers  and  most  of  my  soldiers  behaved  so 
well,  to  single  out  any  one  for  special  praise,  ex- 
cept that  I  desire  to  mention  private  Dominick 
Spellman,  of  company  K,  who  bore  my  colors 
gallantly  during  the  battle,  after  Sergeant  Taylor 
and  Corporal  Hayne,  who,  carrying  the  colors,  were 
shot  down  —  the  latter  taking  them  from  my 
hands  when  the  former  was  first  struck,  to  be 
mortally  wounded  himself  immediately.  I  have 
promoted  private  Spellman  to  be  color-bearer,  for 
gallantry  on  the  field  of  battle. 

I  beg  to  submit  appended  list  of  casualties, 
marked  A,  and  likewise  lists  showing  where  each 
officer  and  soldier  of  the  regiment  was  on  the  three 
days  in  which  we  were  engaged  with  the  enemy. 

I  am,  General,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

D.  H.  Hamilton, 

Colonel  First  Regiment  South  Carolina  Volunteers. 

LETTER  OF    GENERAL    GREGG    TO    GENERAL 
COOPER. 

Headquarters  Second  Brigade,  Light  Division,  ) 
Laurel  Hill,  July  18,  1862.     j 

To  General  S.  Cooper,  Adjutant- General  of  the 

Army,  Richmond : 

General  :  I  learn  from  Colonel  Hamilton, 
commanding  First  South  Carolina  volunteers, 
that,  in  an  interview  with  yourself  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  the  other  day,  the  name  of  Major 
McCrady,  of  the  same  regiment,  having  been 
somewhat  accidentally  mentioned,  Colonel  Ham- 
ilton expressed  the  opinion  that  Major  McCrady 
had  not  behaved  properly,  saying  he  had  served 
on  my  staff  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  June,  but 
could  not  find  his  regiment  until  it  was  driven 
back,  and  that  now  he  had  gone  home  on  sick 
leave.  Upon  which  you  remarked  that  Colonel 
Hamilton  had  better  have  him  ordered  back, 
and  that  you  would  issue  such  order,  if  Colonel 
Hamilton  desired  it,  and  that  if  he  should  not 
report,  you  would  have  a  letter  of  another  kind 
addressed  to  him,  which  would  compel  him  to 
resign.    To  which  the  Secretary  of  War  assented. 

I  differ  entirely  with  Colonel  Hamilton  in  the 
view  which  he  takes  of  Major  McCrady 's  con- 
duct, and  I  beg  leave  to  interpose  to  prevent  any 
hasty  action  from  being  taken  against  Major  Mc- 
Crady, without  giving  him  a  fair  hearing.  When 
my  brigade  was  put  in  march,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  late  operations,  Major  McCrady  was 
sick  in  Richmond.  He  left  a  sick  bed,  and  over- 
took me  on  the  battle-field  at  Cold  Harbor,  look- 
ing extremely  feeble  and  ill.  He  said  to  me  that 
he  thought  he  might  be  able  to  accompany  me 
and  perform  some  staff  duty,  although  not  strong 
enough  to  accompany  his  regiment.  This  might 
well  be,  as  I  had  required  the  field  officers  to  dis- 
mount a  while  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  better 
and  sending  orders  more  promptly.  Myself  and 
my  staff  remained  on  horseback.  I  do  not  think 
Major  McCrady  could  have  reasonably  antici- 
pated less  risk  in  accompanying  me  on  staff  duty, 
mounted,  than  in  marching  with  his  regiment  on 
foot.  I  requested  him  to  accompany  me,  and  he 
did  so.    In  the  heat  of  the  battle,  I  sent  him  to 
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rally  a  portion  of  my  troops,  which,  from  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  ground  and  the  fierceness  of  the 
enemy's  fire,  had  got  into  some  disorder.     I  do 
not  think  I  saw  him  again.    Some  time  after,  pro- 
ceeding to  execute  my  order,  he  was  seen  by  one 
of  my  Captains  retiring  in  a  state  of  exhaustion. 
He  told  this  officer  that  he  had  rallied  the  troops 
referred  to,  and  staid  with  them  in  the  fight  until 
his  strength  gave  out  entirely.    Major  McCrady's 
regiment  had,  at  this  time,  been  formed,  by  my 
orders,  somewhat  to  the  rear,  preparatory  to  an- 
other  movement.     Major   McCrady  went   to  it, 
and,  in  attempting  to  dismount,  fell  to  the  ground, 
as  I  have  been  informed  by  his  brother,  Lieuten- 
ant Thomas  McCrady,  who  was  obliged  to  leave 
him  thus  lying  on  the  ground,  when  the  regiment 
was  shortly  afterward  ordered,  by  Major-General 
A.  P.  Hill,  to  take  a  position  in  advance.     Lieu- 
tenant McCrady  has  not  since  seen  the  Major, 
but  understands  that  he  got  back  to  Richmond  in 
a  carriage  in  which  he  had  come  to  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  battle-ground.    I  understand 
that   Major   McCrady  afterward  went   home  on 
sick  leave,  granted  in  Richmond,  without  referring 
the  application  to  his  commanding  officers.    If  this 
proceeding  was  irregular,  it  was  an  irregularity 
which  the  War  Department  has  permitted  until 
very  lately,  if  it  is  not  still  permitted;  *and  Major 
McCrady  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  it.     Col- 
onel Hamilton  himself  was  very  unwell  during  the 
late  operations  of  the  army,  and  at  one  time,  on 
the  march  on  the  twenty-ninth  June,  sank  fainting 
from  his  horse.     He  refused,  however,  to  go  off 
duty,  and  although  I  was  advised  to  order  him, 
I  judged  it  best  not  to  do  so.     By  the  power  of 
his  constitution,  Colonel  Hamilton  was  able  to 
overcome  disease  in  a  remarkable  manner ;  and 
this  may  cause  him  to  apply  his  own  standard  to 
other  men.     But  I  do  not  think  it  right.     Few 
men  have  such  power.    Possibly  Major  McCrady 
may  not  possess  it ;  but  Major  McCrady  had  been 
sick  for  a  month  before  the  march  commenced, 
and  was,  perhaps,  in  a  condition  of  body  which 
no  power  of  mind  could  overcome.     I  see  no  rea- 
son whatever  to  question  the  good  conduct  of 
Major  McCrady.     I  respectfully  request  that  you 
will  ask  the  Secretary  of  War  to  read  this. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Maxcy  Gregg, 

Brigadier-General,  P.  A.  C.  S. 

REPORT  OF    COLONEL  HAYWOOD. 

Headquarters  Seventh  Reg't  N.  C.  Troops, 

July  10,  18G2. 

Brigadier-General  L.  G'B.  Branch,  commanding 
Fourth  Brigade,  Light  Division : 
General  :  In  consequence  of  the  fall  of  that 
gallant  soldier  and  generous  gentleman,  Colonel 
R.  P.  Campbell,  late  the  commanding  officer  of 
this  regiment,  who  was  slain  in  the  fight  near 
Gaines's  Mill,  on  the  twenty-seventh  ultimo,  it 
becomes  my  duty,  as  second  in  command  of 
this  regiment,  to  report  to  you  the  proceedings 
of  my  troops  in  the  recent  battles  before  Rich- 
mond.    His  fittest  monument  is  the  tattered  flag 


which  drooped  above  our  glorious  dead  when  this 
fearful  conflict  was  over. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  June,  1802,  after  orders  were  received  from 
you,  we  proceeded,  together  with  the  rest  of  your 
brigade,  from  our  camp  on  the  Brooke  turnpike, 
up  the  Telegraph  road,  toward  the  Chickahominy 
River.     On  the  following  morning,  at  half  past 
three  A.  M.,  after  bivouacking  the  night  previous, 
in   pursuance   of  orders   received  from  you,  we 
were  in  readiness  to  move,  but  did  not  change 
our   position   until   ten   o'clock  a.  M.,  in  conse- 
quence, as  I  was  informed,  of  the  want  of  infor- 
mation as  to  the  position  of  Major-General  Jack- 
son.    At  this  hour  we  were  put  in  motion,  the 
Seventh  regiment  being  in  the  front  of  your  bri- 
gade.    We   soon    reached    the    Chickahominy, 
upon   the   crossing  of  which,  I  was  immediately 
thrown    forward  with  three  companies  —  to  wit, 
companies  C,  F,  and  A  —  of  this  regiment,  about 
one  quarter  of  a  mile  in  front  of  the  head  of  our 
column,  for  the  purpose  of  dislodging  the  enemy's 
pickets  between  us  and  the  Meadow  Bridge.   Af- 
ter marching  a  few  miles,  I  encountered  about 
two  hundred  of  the  enemy,  whom  we  immediate- 
ly attacked,  and,  after  a  short  conflict,  drove  from 
their  position.     We  succeeded  in  capturing  their 
flag,  and   several   of  their  company  books   and 
memoranda,  with  a  slight  loss  of  wounded,  and 
none  killed,  on  my  part.     The  loss  of  the  enemy 
we  had   no   means   of  ascertaining.     The   next 
point  at  which  we  encountered  the  enemy  was  a 
few  hundred  yards  beyond  Atlee's  Station,  on  the 
Virginia  Central  Railroad.   Here  we  had  another 
severe  skirmish.     Colonel  Campbell,  of  the  Sev- 
enth regiment,  immediately  ordered  forward  com- 
pany B.     During  the  skirmish,  one  of  the  last- 
named  company  was  mortally,  and  a  few  soldiers 
of  the  other  companies  were  seriously,  wounded. 
It  is  a  palpable  duty,  General,  that  I  should  ex- 
press my  high  appreciation  of  the  gallant  conduct 
of  the  three  companies  that  were  more  immedi- 
ately under  my  command.     Captain  J.  McLeod 
Turner,  of  company  F,  had  assigned  to  him  the 
perilous  duty  of  covering  my  front,  and  skirmish- 
ing through  woods,  open  fields,  and  swamps,  for 
the   purpose  of  discovering  the  enemy's  pickets. 
Whenever  he  became  engaged,  he  was  promptly 
and  fearlessly  sustained  by  Captain  R.  B.  McRae 
and  J.  G.  Knox,  of  companies  C  and  A,  under  my 
command.     Captain  McRae  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing away  the  enemy's  flag  from  the  first  skirmish, 
near  Crenshaw's,  and  Captain  Knox  did  his  best 
in  effecting  the  dislodgment  of  the  enemy.     Af- 
ter this  second  skirmish,  company  F  was  with- 
drawn from  the  front,  and  company  A  ordered  to 
assume  that  position,  in  order  to  divide  the  la- 
bors of  the  march.     Captain   Knox's   company 
was  now  engaged  in  actively  firing  for  a  while 
upon  an  actual  or  supposed  enemy  in  our  front ; 
but  there  was  no  response. 

About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  having 
learned  that  the  greater  portion  of  Major-General 
A.  P.  Hill's  division  had  crossed  the  Chickahomi- 
ny, and  was  in  front  of  us,  I  reported  to  you ; 
whereupon  I  was  ordered  to  unite  my  command 
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with  the  rest  of  my  regiment,  under  Colonel 
Campbell.  I  may  confidently  assert  that  no  un- 
necessary time  was  spent  in  the  various  skirmishes 
just  described. 

About  an  hour  and  a  half  before  dark  we 
reached  Mechanicsville,  under  a  terrific  fire  of 
r>hot  and  shell.  For  a  short  time  we  were  com- 
pelled to  wait  until  we  could  receive  orders  from 
General  Hill.  Before  dark,  we  were  ordered  to 
take  our  position  in  a  road  which  appeared  to 
run  at  right  angles  with  the  road  we  had  previ- 
ously occupied,  and  to  the  left  of  it.  Upon  the 
application  of  General  Archer,  the  Seventh  and 
Twenty-eighth  regiments  were  ordered  by  you  to 
report  to  him  ;  but,  upon  Colonel  Campbell's  ap- 
plication, we  ascertained  he  had  no  immediate 
duty  for  us  to  perform.  It  was  then  fully  dark, 
though  the  artillery  conflict  still  continued ;  and, 
as  soon  as  it  ceased,  we  were  ordered  to  take  our 
position  immediately  in  front  of  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries, and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  therefrom, 
being  still  in  the  front  of  your  brigade.  At  this 
point  we  bivouacked  for  the  night,  and  were  pre- 
pared for  action  at  three  o'clock  next  morning, 
under  orders  from  you.  In  a  short  time  after 
this,  the  enemy's  batteries  opened  upon  us,  as  did 
some  of  their  sharpshooters.  Under  this  fire  we 
remained  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  when  we 
were  ordered  into  the  woods  on  the  right  of  the 
road  last  spoken  of,  to  which  position  we  moved, 
marching  by  the  right  flank. 

About  ten  o'clock  A.  M.  of  the  twenty-seventh 
ultimo,  we  were  ordered  again  to  take  our  posi- 
tion in  the  road,  which  we  accordingly  did.  Af- 
ter remaining  there  for  some  time,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  enemy  had  abandoned  his  position 
in  the  batteries.  We  then  took  up  our  line  of 
march  for  Gaines's  Mill,  which  point  we  reached 
between  three  and  four  o'clock  P.  M.  of  the  same 
day.  Almost  immediately  upon  arriving  at  this 
point,  our  regiment  was  ordered  into  action.  We 
advanced  upon  the  right-hand  road,  having 
thrown  forward  two  companies  as  skirmishers, 
who  were  immediately  engaged,  when  the  whole 
regiment  advanced  rapidly  to  their  support.  In 
this  advance,  company  B  did  distinguished  cred- 
it to  itself  and  its  commander,  Captain  R.  S. 
Young,  by  the  readiness  with  which  it  became 
aligned,  and  its  marked  steadiness  in  advancing 
under  a  very  heavy  fire.  As  we  approached, 
Colonel  Campbell  ordered  the  skirmishers  to  form 
upon  the  right  of  the  regiment,  and  the  line  ad- 
vanced to  a  rail  fence  in  front  of  the  woods.  Here 
we  engaged  the  enemy,  vastly  superior  to  us  in 
numbers.  After  holding  this  position  for  some 
time,  and  finding  he  was  not  so  rapidly  reenforced 
as  he  anticipated,  Colonel  Campbell  ordered  his 
regiment  to  retire  to  the  rear  of  the  wood.  The 
command  was  then  separated.  About  seven 
companies,  under  command  of  Colonel  Campbell, 
were  almost  immediately  advanced  to  their  pre- 
vious position,  and  three  companies  under  my 
command  (to  wit,  B,  F,  A,  and  a  portion  of  G) 
were  rallied  in  the  rear  of  the  wood,  and  reported 
to  Major-General  Hill  for  orders.  The  seven 
companies  under  Colonel  Campbell,  after  driving 


the  enemy  through  the  wood,  were  ordered  by 
Major-General  Ewell  to  change  their  position  by 
a  movement  by  the  right  flank.  After  moving 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  they  were  ordered  to 
advance  across  a  swamp,  and  over  an  abatis  of 
felled  trees,  up  a  hill,  upon  an  intrenched  posi- 
tion of  the  enemy.  It  was  in  this  advance  that 
our  patriotic  Colonel  lost  that  life  which  was  so 
dear  to  his  whole  regiment.  The  colors,  when 
the  advance  began,  were  in  the  hands  of  Corporal 
Henry  T.  Fight,  of  company  F.  He  was  instant- 
ly shot  down,  when  they  were  again  seized  by 
Corporal  James  A.  Harris,  of  company  I.  He 
was  also  shot  down,  when  Colonel  Campbell  him- 
self seized  the  colors,  and,  advancing  some  twen- 
ty paces  in  front  of  his  regiment,  ordered  them 
not  to  fire,  but  follow  him.  Within  twenty  paces 
of  the  enemy's  line  he  was  shot  down,  when 
Lieutenant  Duncan  C.  Haywood,  commanding 
company  E,  again  seized  our  flag,  the  staff  of 
when  had  been  shot  in  two,  and  advanced  to  the 
front  of  the  regiment.  He  also  immediately  lost 
his  life  ;  whereupon  the  flag  of  the  regiment  was 
carried  out  of  the  action  by  Corporal  Geary,  of 
company  C. 

It  was  now  nightfall,  and  Major  Junius  L.  Hill, 
who  had  behaved  with  his  usual  distinguished 
gallantry, 'finding  that  more  than  half  our  force 
was  destroyed,  and  himself  exhausted  by  long 
action,  and  a  severe  shock  from  one  of  the  enemy's 
bombs,  formed  such  of  his  men  as  he  could  col- 
lect, and  reported  to  me. 

The  flag  which  was  borne  during  this  conflict 
was  literally  shot  to  pieces,  and  bore  upon  its 
field  the  marks  of  thirty-two  balls.  This  is  the 
best  indication  of  the  heavy  fire  to  which  our 
brave  men  were  exposed. 

My  portion  of  the  command,  which,  in  obedi- 
ence to  orders,  had  fallen  back  to  the  rear  of  the 
wood,  after  the  first  two  hours  of  the  engagement, 
was,  upon  my  application  to  Major-General  A.  P. 
Hill  for  orders,  ordered  toward  the  right  of  our 
lines  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a  portion  of 
General  Jackson's  command,  which,  he  informed 
me,  was  then  upon  the  field.  My  men  cheerfullv 
and  earnestly  advanced  toward  the  right,  with 
cheers  for  "  Old  Stonewall."  We  were  under 
heavy  fire  for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  but  were 
not  so  actively  engaged  as  the  rest  of  our  regi- 
ment ;  the  aforesaid  portion  of  Jackson's  com- 
mand and  Wheat's  battalion  being  in  our  front. 

Near  nightfall  I  reported  to  you,  stating  the 
exhausted  condition  of  my  troops,  when  you  di- 
rected me  to  form  on  the  left  of  the  road,  ap- 
proaching the  enemy,  and  post  sentinels  along  the 
road  so  as  to  collect  such  portions  of  your  bri- 
gade as  might  pass  along  said  road,  directing 
them  to  bivouac  at  this  point. 

On  Saturday,  the  twenty-eighth,  we  remained 
quietly  in  our  bivouac,  caring  for  the  wounded 
and  dead. 

The  country  and  our  State  too  painfully  appre- 
ciate the  loss  of  our  most  capable  Colonel  for  me 
to  say  aught  in  his  praise. 

It  was  in  this  battle  that  company  E,  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  Haywood,  lost  all  of  its 
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officers.  Lieutenants  Haywood  and  Clap  were 
killed  in  the  6ra\e  and  faithful  discharge  of  their 
duties.  Lieutenant  H.  C.  Graham,  late  of  the 
Twenty-second  regiment  North  Carolina  troops, 
who  had  volunteered  to  take  a  command  in  the 
same  company,  as  Lieutenant,  had  his  leg  broken 
early  in  the  conflict. 

Where  almost  every  officer  has  distinguished 
himself,  it  is  difficult  to  bestow  especial  praise 
upon  any ;  but  the  serious  bereavement  which 
this  company  has  sustained,  not  only  in  the  loss 
of  their  officers,  but  also  in  the  loss  of  men,  in- 
duces me  to  commend  it  to  your  special  consid- 
eration. I  shall  take  occasion  hereafter  to  rec- 
ommend Lieutenant  Graham  for  promotion,  if  his 
wound  will  admit  of  his  again  entering  the  ser- 
vice. 

In  this  battle  it  was,  also,  that  Captain  R.  B. 
McRae  was  seriously,  and  W.  N.  Peoples,  of  com- 
pany K,  mortally,  wounded.  Lieutenant  Joseph 
C.  Miller,  of  company  K,  here  rendered  up  his 
life,  having  fallen  in  close  proximity  to  the  point 
where  Colonel  Campbell  fell  while  bravely  leading 
his  men  into  the  conflict.  Captain  McAuley,  com- 
pany I,  and  Lieutenant  W.  J.  Kerr,  company  D, 
(the  color  company,)  also  sustained  serious  inju- 
ries, from  which  they  will  not  soon  recover.  Many 
others  sustained  injuries,  the  extent  of  which  may 
be  learned  from  official  reports  already  published. 

On  Sunday,  the  twenty-ninth,  we  proceeded  to 
recross  the  Chickahominy,  and  pursued  the  en- 
emy until  Monday  evening,  the  thirtieth,  when  we 
overtook  him,  and  were  at  once  formed  in  columns 
of  regiments,  on  the  right  of  the  road,  under 
cover  of  the  woods.  In  a  few  moments  we  were 
led  into  action  by  you,  in  person.  Since  you  wit- 
nessed the  daring  of  my  regiment  while  advan- 
cing toward  the  enemy,  under  a  terrific  fire,  and 
the  disadvantages  under  which  they  labored  in 
meeting  retreating  batteries,  and  in  not  knowing 
with  accuracy  the  point  for  which  they  had  been 
designated,  I  shall  leave  it  to  you,  General,  to  say 
all  that  is  necessary  in  their  praise. 

So  soon  as  the  enemy  appeared  in  sight,  the 
order  was  given  for  our  regiment  to  charge,  which 
we  did  without  faltering,  and  drove  him  before 
us  for  at  least  one  mile,  every  inch  of  which  was 
hotly  contested.  It  was  now  near  sunset,  and 
finding  that  he  had  fallen  upon  his  reserves,  which 
extended  far  beyond  my  right  flank,  and  that  we 
had  driven  away  the  immediate  force  that  were 
protecting  the  enemy's  batteries,  I  ordered  a 
change  of  position,  so  as  to  re-form  in  rear  of 
General  Pender's  brigade,  which  was  then  advan- 
cing to  our  support.  About  this  time,  I  was  my- 
self disabled  by  a  slight  wound  on  the  head,  but, 
by  the  assistance  of  some  of  my  men,  was  enabled, 
for  a  while,  to  keep  the  field,  and  to  send  a  por- 
tion of  my  men  again  into  action  under  command 
of  Major  J.  T.  Hill. 

During  this  action,  and  in  the  re-formation  just 
spoken  of,  I  take  occasion  to  acknowledge  the 
eminent  services  rendered  to  me,  my  regiment, 
and  the  cause,  by  Major  Hill,  who  was  always 
ready  to  expose  himself  to  the  hottest  fire ;  to 
Lieutenant  L.  D.  Stockton,  my  Adjutant,  who 


was  by  my  side  during  the  whole  action,  except 
when  bearing  official  messages,  under  the  enemy's 
fire,  and  did  great  service  in  assisting  me  in  rally- 
ing the  men ;  Lieutenant  Munro,  of  the  Second 
North  Carolina  regiment,  who  was  acting  as  vol- 
unteer Lieutenant  in  company  E,  also  distin- 
guished himself  by  conspicuous  bravery.  Captain 
J.  McLeod  Turner,  company  F,  and  his  command, 
distinguished  themselves,  as  they  have  always 
hitherto  done,  by  the  eagerness  with  which  they 
approached  the  foe.  Lieutenant  Murchison,  com- 
pany C,  also  proved  himself  a  worthy  successor 
of  his  disabled  Captain,  11.  B.  McRae.  It  was  in 
this  contest  that  Lieutenant  J.  Milton  Alexander 
was  mortally,  and  Lieutenants  Dickey  and  Black- 
mar  seriously,  wounded.  In  this  battle  I  have  no 
complaint  to  make  of  any  officer  or  man  in  their 
advance  upon  the  enemy ;  and  I  beg  leave  espe- 
cially to  commend  the  conduct,  not  only  of  the 
officers  whom  I  have  just  named,  but  also  of  Cap- 
tain J.  G.  Harris,  company  H,  and  Lieutenant  A. 
A.  Pool,  commanding  company  K.  This  night 
my  regiment  spent  upon  the  field ;  and  on  Tues- 
day evening,  about  seven  o'clock,  while  we  were 
under  marching  orders,  and  actually  on  the  march, 
we  were  ordered  into  the  action  at  Malvern  Hill. 
We  advanced  under  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  and 
musketry,  but  the  darkness  came  upon  us  so  rap- 
idly that  we  were  not  actively  engaged  that  night. 
We  were  then  continued  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
enemy  until  the  ninth  instant,  when  we  were  or- 
dered to  our  present  camp,  four  miles  from  Rich- 
mond. 

During  these  contests  we  have  lost  six  officers 
killed  or  mortally  wounded,  and  sixteen  wounded, 
twenty-nine  men  killed  on  the  field,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  two  wounded.  The  number  actually 
carried  into  action  on  Friday,  twenty-seventh  ulti- 
mo, was  near  four  hundred  and  fifty,  officers  and 
men.  In  specially  commending  certain  officers, 
whose  conduct  was  markedly  brought  to  my  own 
notice,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  my  officers 
generally  behaved  quite  as  gallantly  as  they.  It 
is  a  painful  duty,  in  such  a  regiment,  to  record 
the  fact  that  Lieutenant  W.  C.  Gwin,  of  company 
K,  absented  himself  from  his  company  and  regi- 
ment, without  leave,  as  did,  also,  Lieutenant  M. 
W.  Hill,  of  company  A,  after  the  fight  on  Friday. 
It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  these  officers  to  state 
that  no  official  investigation  has  yet  taken  place 
of  their  conduct  upon  this  occasion. 

I  have  the  honor,  General,  to  be, 

With  high  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 
Ed.  Graham  Haywood, 

Colonel,  commanding  Seventh  Regiment  N.  C.  Troops. 

REPORT  OF  COLONEL  STARKE. 

Headquarters  Sixtieth  Reg.  Virginia  Vols.,  ) 

July  19,  1862.      \ 

Captain    G.  F.  Harrison,  Assistant   Adjutant- 
General,  First  Brigade,  Light  Division : 
Sir  :   I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 

report  of  the  part  taken  by  this  regiment  in  the 

late  battles  before  Richmond : 

On   the  morning  of  the  twenty- sixth  ultimo, 

orders  were  received  to  hold  the  regiment  in 
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readiness  to  move  at  a  moment's  notice.  At 
three  o'clock  P.  M.,  on  that  day,  we  received  the 
order  to  take  up  the  line  of  march.  Obeying  this 
order,  we  crossed  the  Chickahominy  at  Meadow 
Bridge,  and  in  connection  with  the  other  regi- 
ments composing  the  brigade,  drove  in  the  en- 
emy's pickets  to  within  a  half  mile  of  Mechan- 
icsville,  at  which  point  the  regiment  was  drawn 
up  in  line  of  battle  in  rear  of  the  fifty-fifth  Virginia, 
on  the  right  of  the  road.  Advancing  steadily,  we 
forced  the  enemy  to  abandon  Mechanicsville. 
Immediately  beyond  this  point  we  encountered  a 
severe  fire  from  their  batteries  in  crossing  an 
open  field  in  their  front.  In  obedience  to  orders, 
the  direction  was  changed  to  the  left ;  and,  march- 
ing by  that  flank,  we  reached  the  cover  of  the 
woods  on  that  side,  where  we  were  halted.  Here 
we  were  exposed  for  a  few  moments  to  a  most 
galling  fire  from  the  enemy's  batteries,  under 
which  fire  I  was  wounded  in  the  hand,  and  turned 
over  the  command  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  B.  H. 
Jones,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  facts  con- 
nected with  the  report  from  that  time  until  I  re- 
sumed the  command.  Proceeding  through  this 
wood,  another  field  was  crossed  and  another  wood 
again  entered,  where  the  enemy  was  drawn  up  in 
line  of  battle  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  on  the  oppo- 
site side  cf  a  small  branch  in  the  ravine  in  front 
of  us.  Advancing  through  this  wood,  the  regi- 
ment having  been  wheeled  into  line  of  battle,  we 
moved  down  the  side  of  the  hill,  took  our  posi- 
tion in  rear  of  the  forces  of  a  brigade  immedi- 
ately in  our  front,  and  opened  fire  upon  the  enemy. 
Here,  for  at  least  two  hours,  the  battle  raged  most 
violently. 

Our  loss  here  was  considerable,  Lieutenant 
Siely,  of  company  I,  being  killed ;  Captain  Caynor 
and  Lieutenant  Paxton,  of  company  F,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Pack,  of  company  A,  being  wounded,  and 
many  privates,  both  killed  and  wounded. 

About  ten  o'clock,  Friday  morning,  the  brigade 
was  ordered  to  move  in  the  direction  of  Gaines's 
Mill,  Lieutenant-Colonel  B.  H.  Jones  still  in  com- 
mand of  the  regiment.  Having  passed  beyond 
the  mill,  the  brigade  was  halted,  and  disposition 
made  to  support  General  Anderson's  brigade, 
which  had  been  ordered  to  attack  the  enemy, 
strongly  posted  in  front,  to  the  right  of  the  road. 
This  regiment  was  formed  in  column  of  compa- 
nies, at  half  distance,  to  support  the  regiments  of 
the  brigade  in  line  of  battle  in  front.  Advancing, 
after  a  short  delay,  through  the  wood,  we  drove 
back  the  enemy's  sharpshooters  in  the  direction 
of  his  main  line.  Emerging  into  a  field  in  front, 
the  command  was  given  to  charge,  and  the  regi- 
ments in  front,  supported  by  this  regiment,  (the 
Sixtieth  Virginia,)  rushed  forward  with  loud 
shouts.  Unfortunately,  however,  we  had  proceeded 
but  a  few  hundred  yards,  when,  upon  reaching  the 
crest  of  the  hill,  within  full  view  of  the  enemy, 
the  centre  of  the  line  encountered  a  house  and 
garden  fence,  which  broke  the  line  of  the  regi- 
ments in  front.  At  the  same  time  the  enemy 
opened  upon  us  a  terrific  fire  of  artillery  and 
musketry.  Nevertheless  this  regiment  maintained 
its  position  until  some  regiments  in  front,  said  to 


belong  to  General  Anderson's  brigade,  gave  way, 
falling  back  through  the  brigade.  We  were  then 
commanded  u  to  fall  back  in  order,"  by  the  Gen- 
eral commanding.  This  movement  was  attended 
with  some  confusion,  but  a  large  proportion  of 
the  regiment  rallied  gallantly  around  their  flag, 
and  many  members  of  other  regiments,  exhorted 
by  the  General  commanding,  and  others,  rallied 
with  us.  Here  Captain  Tompkins,  of  company  G, 
was  killed  while  gallantly  exhorting  his  command 
to  stand  by  their  colors.  Not  being  advisable  to 
attempt  another  charge  at  that  time,  we  fell  back 
to  the  woods,  where  the  regiment  remained  until 


again  ordered  forward  in  the  final  and  victorious 
charge, 


in 


which  charge,  however,  the  regiment 
did  not  act  as  conspicuous  a  part  as  was  desirable, 
owing  to  a  misapprehension  of  orders ;  but  the 
whole  command  behaved  with  remarkable  cool- 
ness, though  exposed  for  several  hours  to  a  most 
harassing  fire  of  shell  and  musketry.  The  regi- 
ment remained  on  the  battle-field  until  Sunday 
morning,  when  the  brigade  crossed  the  Chicka- 
hominy. 

On  Sunday  evening,  I  rejoined  the  regiment, 
and  resumed  the  command. 

On  Monday  evening,  the  thirtieth,  we  were  or- 
dered to  the  support  of  General  Kemper's  bri- 
gade, then  engaged,  near  Frazier's  farm,  with  an 
overwhelming  force  of  the  enemy.  The  regiment 
advanced  at  double-quick,  nearly  two  miles,  to 
the  brow  of  a  hill,  where  a  battery  of  eight  guns 
(Randall's  Pennsylvania  battery)  was  posted, 
which  had  been  taken  from  the  enemy,  and  by 
them  recaptured  before  we  reached  the  ground. 
We  were  immediately  formed  into  line  of  battle, 
the  Fifty-sixth  Virginia  on  our  right,  and  ordered 
to  retake  the  battery.  Delivering  a  few  volleys, 
the  regiment  moved  forward,  charged  the  enemy, 
drove  them  in  and  through  the  woods  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  killing,  wounding,  and  taking 
many  of  them  prisoners,  and  recapturing  the 
battery.  Upon  reaching  the  wood,  however,  the 
enemy  poured  a  heavy  fire  into  our  line,  upon 
which,  the  command  was  given  to  "  charge  bayo- 
nets." This  command  was  obeyed  with  great 
alacrity,  and  very  many  of  the  enemy  fell  before 
the  formidable  weapon.  After  driving  them  for 
a  half  mile  beyond  this  point,  the  regiment  was 
ordered  to  halt,  where  we  remained  for  a  half 
an  hour,  it  being  then  quite  dark.  The  enemy 
not  again  appearing,  the  regiment  was  ordered  to 
return  to  the  battery,  and  there  remain  until  the 
pieces  were  carried  from  the  field.  This  accom- 
plished, we  returned  to  the  road,  and  bivouacked 
for  the  night.  In  this  engagement,  Captain  Gil- 
liam, company  K,  and  Lieutenant  Moore,  com- 
pany F,  were  wounded,  with  a  loss  of  many  pri- 
vates killed  and  wounded.  Suffering  from  a 
wound  in  my  hand,  I  was  again  compelled  to  re- 
linquish the  command,  and  left  the  regiment  in 
charge  of  Major  Summers — Lieutenant-Colonel 
B.  H.  Jones  being  quite  unwell,  and  having  been 
sent  to  Richmond  by  advice  of  the  surgeon. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  the  regiment  was  drawn 
up  in  line  of  battle  with  the  brigade,  but  was  not 
called  into  action.     In  closing  this  report,  I  must 
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beg  leave  to  mention,  most  particularly,  the  great 
gallantry  and  coolness  displayed  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Jones,  who  was  most  conspicuous  in 
every  engagement,  until  forced  to  leave  the  field 
of  battle  ;  and  it  was  to  me  a  source  of  intense 
satisfaction,  that,  when  forced  to  relinquish  the 
command,  I  was  enabled  to  place  the  regiment 
under  the  charge  of  so  capable  and  brave  anaoffi- 
cer.  Major  Summers  led  gallantly  in  various 
charges  in  which  the  regiment  was  engaged,  act- 
ing with  coolness  and  discretion.  To  Lieutenant 
Pollock,  Adjutant  of  the  regiment,  too  much 
praise  cannot  be  rendered ;  conspicuous  in  the 
field,  leading  the  men  in  every  fight,  and  aiding 
most  materially  in  rallying  the  regiment  around 
its  colors.  Of  the  officers  of  the  line,  Captain 
Hammond,  and  Lieutenants  George  Given  and 
Johnson,  company  D  ;  Captain  Taylor  and  Lieu- 
tenants McClintic  and  Larew,  of  company  E ; 
Captain  Coyner  and  Lieutenants  Cabell,  Paxton, 
and  Moore,  company  F  ;  Captain  Rowan,  Lieu- 
tenants Pack  and  Shanklin,  company  A  ;  Cap- 
tain Johnston,  Lieutenants  Canon  and  Torbough, 
company  B  ;  Captain  Dews,  Lieutenants  Easly 
and  Darlington,  (the  latter  commanding  the  in- 
firmary corps,)  of  company  C  ;  Captain  Bailey, 
Lieutenants  Hale  and  Belcher,  company  H ;  Cap- 
tain Gilliam,  Lieutenants  Wilson,  Heslip,  and 
Tucker,  company  K  ;  Captain  Tompkins,  (killed,) 
Lieutenants  Ingraham  and  Kelly,  company  G  ; 
Lieutenant  George,  commanding  company  I, 
aided  by  Lieutenant  Stephenson  and  Lilly,  (the 
latter  killed,)  all  displayed  conspicuous  gallantry. 

I  desire  to  notice,  particularly,  the  good  con- 
duct of  Lieutenant  George,  not  only  throughout 
the  engagements  in  which  the  regiment  partici- 
pated, but  for  past  merits  while  in  charge  of  com- 
pany I,  in  faithfully  discharging  the  responsible 
duties  of  his  position.  After  Captain  Coyner  re- 
ceived his  wounds,  on  the  twenty-sixth,  the  com- 
mand of  company  F  devolved  on  First  Lieuten- 
ant Cabell,  who,  in  the  succeeding  engagements, 
deported  himself  with  remarkable  coolness  and 
bravery.  Lieutenant  Ingraham,  of  company  G, 
who  assumed  command  of  company  G  upon  the 
death  of  Captain  Tompkins,  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  all  by  his  unshrinking  courage  and  reso- 
lution. The  highest  terms  of  praise  apply  with 
equal  justice  to  Lieutenants  Curren,  company  B ; 
Easly,  of  company  C  ;  Hale,  of  company  H,  upon 
whom,  owing  to  the  wounds  or  sickness  of  their 
Captains,  in  particular  engagements,  devolved 
the  command  of  their  respective  companies. 
Lieutenant  Larew,  company  E,  particularly  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  charge  of  the  thirtieth. 
Seizing  the  colors  of  the  regiment  from  the  color- 
bearer,  who  was  exhausted,  he  bore  them  gal- 
lantly in  front  of  the  regiment  until  the  enemy 
were  driven  from  the  field.  It  is  proper  to  re- 
mark, in  this  connection,  that  Lieutenant  Sum- 
mers, company  A,  was  absent  on  detailed  service, 
and  Lieutenants  Jones,  company  B  ;  Johnson, 
company  C ;  Rector,  company  G  •,  Carr,  company 
H,  and  Captain  Ryan,  company  I,  were  absent, 
sick,  during  these  engagements. 

I  would  be  doing  injustice  to  Sergeant-Major 


Corbell,  a  mere  youth,  were  I  to  omit  calling 
special  attention  to  the  coolness  and  soldier-like 
bearing  that  marked  his  conduct  throughout.  He 
is  a  young  officer  of  great  promise. 

Ordnance-Sergeant  Peyton  also  discharged  his 
duties  with  promptitude  and  fidelity.  Captain 
McDonald,  Quartermaster,  and  Captain  Estelle, 
Regimental  Commissary,  were  prompt  and  efficient 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  their  general 
conduct  ever  since  their  connection  with  the  regi- 
ment has  been  worthy  of  all  praise.  To  Surgeon 
H.  R.  Noel,  and  Assistant  Surgeon  W.  R.  Cape- 
hart,  I  was  under  many  obligations  for  their  un- 
wearied and  skilful  attentions  to  the  wounded  of 
the  regiment.  The  non-commissioned  officers, 
with  but  three  exceptions,  acted  their  parts  well. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  noticing  the 
conduct  of  privates  George  R.  Taylor,  company 
E,  and  Robert  A.  Christian,  company  I.  The 
former  may  be  styled  the  father  of  the  regiment. 
Near  sixty  years  of  age,  he  volunteered  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  and  his  energy,  patri- 
otism, and  general  good  conduct,  as  well  as  his 
determined  bravery  in  all  the  recent  engage- 
ments, have  excited  the  admiration  of  all.  Pri- 
vate Christian,  in  the  bayonet  charge  of  the  thir- 
tieth, was  assailed  by  no  less  than  four  of  the 
enemy  at  the  same  instant.  He  succeeded  in 
killing  three  of  them  with  his  own  hands,  though 
wounded  in  several  places  by  bayonet  thrusts, 
and  his  brother,  Eli  Christian,  going  to  his  aid, 
despatched  the  fourth.  Rev.  Nathaniel  G.  Rob- 
inson, formerly  a  Lieutenant  in  company  I,  but 
who  was  not  a  candidate  for  reelection,  returned 
to  the  regiment  after  a  brief  absence,  and  taking 
his  musket,  fought  gallantly  through  the  battles 
of  the  twenty-sixth,  twenty-seventh,  and  thirtieth 
ultimo,  in  the  last  of  which  he  received  a  slight 
wound.  Such  conduct,  prompted  by  patriotism, 
and  a  sense  of  duty  alone,  is  worthy  of  note. 
For  a  detailed  account  of  the  good  conduct  of 
the  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  gen- 
erally, I  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  the  several 
company  reports  accompanying  this  document. 

W.  E.  Starke, 

Colonel,  commanding  Sixtieth  Virginia  Regiment. 

REPORT  OF  COLONEL  J.  F.  MARSHALL. 

Headquarters  First  Regiment  Rifles,  S.  C.  V.,  \ 
Second  Brigade,  Light  Division.       \ 

To  Brigadier- General  Or  egg,  commanding  Sec- 
ond Brigade,  Light  Division : 
Sir  :  In  obedience  to  orders  from  headquarters, 
I  have  the  honor  to  submit;  the  following  report 
as  embracing  the  part  that  my  regiment  took  in 
the  battles  before  Richmond,  commencing  Thurs- 
day, the  twenty-sixth  June,  and  ending  on  Tues- 
day night,  first  July,  instant : 

On  Wednesday  night,  the  twenty-fifth  June, 
the  brigade  took  up  the  line  of  march  for  Meadow 
Bridge,  on  the  Chickahominy,  and  halted  about 
three  A.  If.  to  rest  the  troops,  preparatory  to  the 
coming  struggle.  On  Thursday  evening,  four 
p.  M.,  the  brigade  was  put  in  motion  for  Meadow 
Bridge,  which  we  reached  about  six  p.  M.,  the 
enemy  having  abandoned  all  their  intrenchments 
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near  the  bridge,  and  fallen  back  upon  their  strong- 
hold at  Mechanicsville.  The  other  brigades  of 
the  division  having  engaged  the  enemy  in  and 
around  Mechanicsville,  there  seemed  to  be  no 
immediate  need  of  our  brigade,  and,  in  obedience 
to  orders,  I  formed  my  regiment  in  line  of  battle, 
in  rear  of  a  hedge-row,  to  await  further  orders. 
Here,  during  a  heavy  cannonade  of  shell  and 
grape,  my  regiment  was  put  to  a  severe  trial  of 
their  courage  for  two  and  a  half  hours  without 
the  privilege  of  returning  a  shot ;  but  I  am  happy 
to  report  that  not  'a  man  shrank  from  his  post  of 
duty.  I  had  one  private  killed  by  a  shell  —  Sam- 
uel O.  Read,  of  company  G.  Night  closed  with 
the  capture  of  Mechanicsville.  On  the  morning 
of  the  twenty-seventh,  the  second  brigade  of  Ma- 
jor-General A.  P.  Hill's  division  was  put  in  the 
advance,  and  pressed  on  after  the  enemy  as  rap- 
idly as  circumstances  would  allow.  On  approach- 
ing Gaines's  Mill,  the  enemy  was  discovered  in 
strong  force  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek,  to 
resist  our  crossing  and  the  rebuilding  of  the 
bridge.  After  reconnoitring  the  position  of  the 
enemy,  the  second  brigade  was  soon  formed  into 
line  of  battle,  Colonel  Hamilton  on  the  right, 
supported  by  Colonel  Edwards  ;  Colonel  Barnes 
on  the  left,  supported  by  Colonel  Marshall.  Thus 
formed,  we  advanced  upon  the  enemy,  and  in 
fifteen  minutes  after  we  opened  fire  they  retreated 
in  the  direction,  of  Cold  Harbor.  The  division 
having  crossed  over,  General  Gregg  was  again 
put  in  the  advance,  and  wras  ordered  to  recon- 
noitre and  scour  the  woods  and  fields  that  lay  on 
the  left  of  the  road  leading  to  the  enemy's  works. 
For  this  purpose  the  same  line  of  battle  was 
formed  by  the  brigade  as  before  crossing  at 
Gaines's  Mill,  and  the  order  to  advance  given. 
As  soon  as  we  discovered  the  enemy,  posted  in  a 
pine  thicket,  the  charge  was  made,  and  in  ten 
minutes  we  drove  them  out ;  and  those  we  did 
not  capture  or  wound  beat  a  hasty  retreat  to  the 
main  battle-ground,  selected  and  fortified  by  the 
enemy.  At  two  P.  M.  we  advanced  to  Cold  Har- 
bor, where  we  rested  a  few  moments,  preparatory 
to  a  charge  upon  the  enemy's  positions.  The 
Crenshaw  battery  was  ordered  forward,  which,  in 
a  gallant  style,  opened  upon  the  enemy's  position 
in  front.  This  disclosed  two  heavy  batteries  of 
the  enemy,  who  commenced  throwing  shot  and 
shell  into  our  ranks  at  a  destructive  rate.  The 
second  brigade  was  now  formed  into  line  of  bat- 
tle, with  Colonel  Hamilton  on  the  right,  Colonel 
Marshall  in  the  centre,  Colonel  Barnes  on  the 
left,  and  Colonel  Edwards  for  a  support.  In  this 
position  we  advanced  upon  the  enemy  at  a  double- 
quick,  under  heavy  discharges  of  shell,  grape, 
and  canister,  many  falling,  killed  and  wounded. 
We  dashed  through  tree-tops,  mud,  marshes,  and 
branches,  driving  the  enemy  before  us  until  we 
got  possession  of  the  brow  of  the  hill  upon  which 
the  enemy's  batteries,  in  strong  force,  were  post- 
ed. Here  we  remained  for  about  two  hours,  ex- 
posed to  canister,  grape,  and  musketry,  while  a 
heavy  cannonade  was  going  on  over  our  heads 
between  the  Crenshaw  battery  and  those  of  the 
enemy.    At  four  p.  M.,  you,  having  determined  to 


take  a  battery  which  had  been  throwing  grape 
and  canister  on  our  right,  called  for  the  First 
Rifles,  South  Carolina  volunteers.  I  asked  what 
were  your  orders.  You  replied  that  you  wanted 
me  to  take  a  battery  with  my  regiment,  which 
had  been  playing  on  our  right,  and  drive  the  en- 
emy back.  "  The  battery  was  about  five  hundred 
yard*  in  that  direction,"  pointing  with  your  hand. 
I  replied  that  I  would  do  it  if  it  were  possible. 
I  placed  the  two  flanking  companies,  Captain 
Perrin's  and  Captain  J.  J.  Norton's,  one  hundred 
yards  in  front,  as  skirmishers,  covering  the  front 
of  my  regiment  when  deployed,  and  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Perrin.  I  placed  Captain 
Miller's  company  fifty  paces  in  rear  of  Captain 
Perrin's,  to  support  him ;  and  Captain  Miles  M. 
Norton  fifty  paces  in  rear  of  Captain  J.  J.  Nor- 
ton, to  support  him.  I  placed  the  four  companies 
under  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lead- 
better.  In  rear  of  these  companies,  thus  dis- 
posed, I  placed  the  six  remaining  companies, 
viz.,  Captains  Harrison's,  Moore's,  Cox's,  Hena- 
gan's,  Hawthorn's,  and  Hadden's,  —  all  the  Cap- 
tains being  present  and  in  command  of  their 
respective  companies.  Before  giving  the  com- 
mand to  advance,  I  called  upon  the  regiment  "  to 
remember  the  State  from  whence  they  came,  to 
put  their  trust  in  God,  and  acquit  themselves 
like  men."  At  this  awful  moment  there  was  not 
a  quiver  nor  a  pallid  cheek,  nor  any  disposition 
to  give  wray  on  account  of  feeble  health,  when 
there  were,  as  I  personally  know,  more  than 
twenty  men  who  had  just  risen  from  beds  of 
sickness  to  participate  in  the  battles.  There  was 
a  calmness  and  settled  determination  on  the  part 
of  every  man  "  to  do  or  die  "  in  the  attempt.  I 
gave  the  command  "  Double-quick,  march,"  and, 
as  soon  as  we  had  gained  the  old  field,  "  Charge 
bayonets,"  at  the  same  time  deploying  the  six 
remaining  companies  to  the  left,  supporting  the 
entire  line  of  skirmishers.  As  soon  as  we  emerged 
from  the  pines,  we  were  met  by  a  most  destruc- 
tive fire  from  the  enemy  in  front  and  on  our  left, 
and,  as  soon  as  we  had  cleared  about  one  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  old  field,  two  heavy  batteries  on 
our  left,  about  six  hundred  yards  off,  poured  into 
our  ranks  a  deadly  fire  of  grape  and  canister. 

Here  it  was  that  my  Adjutant,  Lieutenant  J. 
B.  Sloan,  was  shot  down  by  my  side,  while  gal- 
lantly aiding  me,  and  urging  on  the  charge  of  the 
regiment.  Here,  also,  fell  Captain  R.  A.  Haw- 
thorn, gallantly  leading  his  company.  A  few 
paces  farther  fell  Captain  Henagan,  another  noble 
spirit,  leading  his  company.  Close  by  his  side 
fell  his  gallant  Lieutenant,  (Brown,)  and  farther 
fell  the  gallant  and  patriotic  Lieutenant  Samuel 
McFall,  and  near  him  fell  Sergeant-Major  Mc- 
Ghee,  nobly  cheering  the  men  on  to  the  charge. 
My  men,  although  now  under  three  cross-fires, 
and  falling  thick  and  fast  from  one  end  of  the 
line  to  the  other,  never  once  faltered  Finding 
no  battery,  they  dashed  on  to  the  woods  in  front, 
where  were  posted  seven  regiments  of  the  enemy, 
including  the  Pennsylvania  reserves.  Here  my 
men  got  the  first  chance  to  exchange  shots.  They 
commenced  a  deadly  fire  upon  the  enemy,  advan- 
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ring  upon  them  as  they  delivered  their  fire  ;  some 
of  the  men  having  it  hand  to  hand,  clubbing  their 
rifles,  and  then  despatching  four  or  five  with  the 
bayonet  —  many  taking  dead  aim  through  the 
forks  of  trees.  While  this  successful  movement 
was  going  on,  the  left  wing  of  my  regiment  was 
about  being  outflanked  by  about  five  hundred 
New  York  Zouaves,  who  came  down  upon  my 
left  in  a  desperate  charge.  I  looked  for  my  sup- 
port, but  could  not  see  any,  and  then  to  the  left 
of  the  field  for  the  other  two  regiments,  but 
could  not  see  either  of  them  ;  and  thus  I  was  left 
alone,  contending  against  seven  regiments.  At 
this  time  Lieutenant  Higgins  gathered  around 
him  some  thirty  riflemen,  who  poured  into  the 
ranks  of  the  Zouaves  such  a  deadly  fire  as  to 
bring  their  left  to  a  stand-still.  During  this  halt 
of  the  Zouaves,  I  ordered  my  regiment  to  fall 
back  (after  having  driven  the  enemy  to  their 
camp)  to  the  edge  of  the  wood,  where  we  en- 
tered, and,  then  filing  to  the  right,  conducted 
them  in  safety  down  a  road,  where  I  formed  the 
remnant  under  cover  of  the  hill  in  front  of  the 
Zouaves.  Just  as  I  was  forming,  a  North  Caro- 
lina regiment  came  up,  and  assisted  us  in  giving 
a  complete  check  to  any  farther  movement  of  the 
enemy  in  this  quarter.  Thus  ended  one  of  the 
most  desperate  charges  I  ever  before  witnessed ; 
and  I  feel  thankful  to  a  kind  Providence  that  so 
many  of  us  escaped,  to  witness  the  most  complete 
triumph  of  our  arms  in  the  hardest  contested  bat- 
tle before  Richmond,  and  the  one  which  decided 
the  fate  of  the  Yankee  army.  That  night  the 
regiment,  in  connection  with  Colonel  Hamilton's 
and  a  portion  of  the  Thirteenth  South  Carolina 
volunteers,  under  command  of  Major  Farrow, 
slept  upon  the  battle-field. 

On  Saturday  morning,  I  called  for  a  report  of 
the  different  companies  of  my  regiment,  of  the 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  and  found  from 
their  reports  that  my  worst  fears  were  realized, 
as  to  the  destruction  of  my  regiment.  In  that 
charge  we  had  sustained  a  loss  of  seventy-six 
killed,  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  wounded, 
and  fifty-eight  missing  ;  and  I  had  only  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-nine  officers,  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  privates  for  duty.  Early  that  morn- 
ing I  made  a  detail  from  each  company  to  bury 
their  dead ;  and  so  severe  was  the  work  of  death 
in  some  of  the  companies,  that  it  took  the  detail 
all  day  to  bury  their  dead.  This  sad  duty  per- 
formed, we  were  permitted  again  to  sleep  that 
night  on  the  battle-field. 

Early  Sunday  morning,  the  brigade  was  put 
under  marching  orders,  and  about  nine  o'clock 
A.  M.,  we  took  up  the  line  of  march  for  the  south 
side  of  the  Chickahominy,  via  New  Bridge. 
After  marching  until  nine  o'clock  that  night,  we 
bivouacked  about  twelve  miles  below  Richmond, 
on  the  Darbytown  road,  close  upon  the  rear  of 
the  enemy,  who,  we  learned,  had  been  driven  that 
day  and  the  day  previous  from  his  strong  fortifi- 
cations in  front  of  Richmond. 

On  Monday,  the  thirtieth,  we  took  up  the  line 
of  march,  and  pushed  down  the  Darbytown  road 
until  we  came  up4  n  the  enemy,  strongly  intrenched 


behind  breastworks.  The  brigades  of  our  divis- 
ion that  were  in  front  of  the  Second  brigade 
were  soon  engaged  with  the  enemy,  and  our  bri- 
gade was  permitted  to  rest  for  a  few  moments, 
preparatory  to  any  emergency  that  might  occur. 
More  troops  were  called  for  by  General  Hill,  and 
the  Second  brigade  was  rapidly  advanced  to  the 
field  of  action.  When  near  the  position  of  the 
enemy,  two  regiments  (Colonels  Edwards  and 
McGowan)  were  advanced  to  the  right,  to  engage 
the  enemy,  and  the  other  three  regiments  (Colo- 
nels Hamilton,  Barnes,  and  my  own)  were  ad- 
vanced to  the  left,  to  engage  the  enemy,  if 
they  presented  themselves.  Here  we  were  ex- 
posed to  a  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy,  not  being 
able  to  return  a  single  shot,  on  account  of  our 
friends  —  General  Longstreet's  division  being  in 
front.  Here  I  had  nine  wounded,  without  the 
least  chance  of  inflicting  any  damage  upon  the 
enemy ;  but  we  had  the  consolation  of  hearing 
the  shouts  of  triumph  from  our  friends  in  front, 
and  the  rout  of  our  enemies.  We  slept  upon 
the  battle-field  that  night.  The  next  morning 
we  were  marched  back  to  the  brigade  camping 
ground  that  we  had  occupied  the  day  before,  for 
the  purpose  of  having  rations  issued  to  the 
troops.  Here  we  rested,  as  a  reserve  to  the 
forces  that  were  engaged  in  the  Tuesday's  battle. 
About  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  Second  bri- 
gade, in  connection  with  the  other  brigades  of 
the  division,  was  put  in  motion,  to  render  any 
assistance  that  might  be  needed  by  our  friends  in 
the  desperate  battle  that  was  then  raging.  We 
formed  in  line  of  battle  in  rear  of  our  advan- 
cing column,  ready  to  strike  a  blow  when  most 
needed.  Here  we  were  again  exposed  to  a  heavy 
fire  of  shot  and  shell  for  an  hour,  but,  fortunate- 
ly, no  one  of  my  regiment  was  injured. 

Thus  ended  the  series  of  hard-fought  battles 
before  Richmond,  resulting  in  the  complete  tri- 
umph of  the  Confederate  arms,  and  the  repulse 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Potomac,  under  the 
self-styled  "  Young  Napoleon,"  who  had  been 
forced  to  seek  protection  under  cover  of  their 
gunboats,  thirty  miles  down  the  James  River. 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  bear  record  to  the 
gallant  and  officer-like  conduct  in  which  my  field 
officers  (Lieutenant-Colonel  Leadbetter  and  Ma- 
jor J.  W.  Livingston)  bore  themselves  through- 
out the  day,  and  especially  in  the  charge.  Major 
Livingston  received  a  severe  wound  on  the  left 
side  while  making  the  charge. 

I  am  proud  to  record  the  gallant  manner  in 
which  Captain  James  M.  Perrin,  as  commander 
of  the  skirmishers,  acquitted  himself.  He  de- 
serves great  credit  for  the  coolness  and  bravery 
he  displayed  on  that  occasion.  Also,  Captain  J. 
J.  Norton,  his  junior,  in  command  of  the  skir- 
mishers, who  was  wounded  in  the  left  arm  while 
gallantly  leading  his  company. 

The  handsome  manner  in  which  Captains  Mil- 
ler and  Miles  M.  Norton  supported  the  advance 
companies  entitles  them  to  great  praise.  Cap- 
tain Miller  was  wounded  in  the  right  side,  while 
gallantly  leading  his  company,  which  had  thir- 
teen killed  on  the  field.     Captain  Miles  M.  Nor- 
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ton,  who  had  left  a  sick  bed  to  lead  his  men  into 
action,  bore  himself  in  a  gallant  manner,  at  the 
head  of  his  company,  and  is  entitled  to  great 
credit.  Captain  F.  E.  Harrison  was  shot  down, 
having  received  a  severe  wound  in  his  leg,  while 
gallantly  leading  his  company  through  the  sever- 
est of  the  fight.  Captain  G.  W.  Cox  was  shot 
down  while  nobly  leading  his  company  through 
the  charge.  He  had  sixteen  men  killed  on  the 
field.  Captains  Moore  and  Hadden,  who  passed 
through  unscathed,  were  distinguished  for  their 
coolness  and  bravery  throughout  the  entire  en- 
gagement. Lieutenant  William  C.  Davis  distin- 
guished himself  for  his  coolness  and  bravery  dur- 
ing the  battle.  He  received  a  severe  wound  on 
the  head,  bound  it  up,  and  fought  throughout  the 
day.  Lieutenant  W.  W.  Higgins,  of  company 
G,  was  conspicuous  for  his  coolness  and  bravery 
during  the  battle,  fighting  the  Zouaves,  and 
bringing  them  to  a  stand-still,  with  thirty  men. 
Lieutenant  Latimer,  company  G,  fell  dangerously 
wounded  in  the  ankle,  while  gallantly  supporting 
the  skirmishers.  He  has  since  died.  Lieutenant 
McKay,  of  company  H,  was  seriously  wounded 
in  the  arm,  while  leading  his  company  after  his 
captain  fell.  Lieutenant  Philpot,  of  company  A, 
fell  dangerously  wounded,  while  sustaining  the 
charge  of  his  company.  Lieutenant  Norris,  of 
company  K,  fell  mortally  wounded,  (since  dead,) 
while  nobly  leading  his  company  after  his  captain 
had  fallen.  Lieutenants  John  B.  Sloan,  of  com- 
pany D ;  Fullerton,  of  company  F ;  Pratt,  of 
company  G ;  Cheshire,  of  company  K  ;  Holcomb, 
of  company  A  ;  Dixon,  of  company  C  ;  Mace, 
of  company  H,  who  passed  through  uninjured, 
deserve  great  credit  for  the  coolness  and  bravery 
displayed  by  them  throughout  the  engagement. 

To  Lieutenant  Robertson,  company  B,  com- 
mander of  the  infirmary  corps,  the  regiment  is 
greatly  indebted  for  the  prompt  and  timely  as- 
sistance afforded  the  wounded  during  the  thickest 
of  the  fight.  This  corps  worked  all  night,  carry- 
ing off  the  wounded,  and  were  until  twelve  M., 
the  next  day,  before  their  labors  Were  ended. 
They  deserve  great  credit. 

To  my  Surgeon,  Dr.  T.  A.  Evans,  I  am  greatly 
indebted  for  the  prompt  preparations  of  the  sur- 
gical department  for  the  battles,  and  for  the  skill 
and  ability  he  displayed  in  his  operations,  and 
taking  care  of  the  wounded. 

To  my  Chaplain,  Rev.  H.  T.  Sloan,  _  I  have 
always  been  indebted  for  the  high  moral  influence 
he  has  exercised  over  the  regiment,  and  particu- 
larly after  this  bloody  battle,  in  administering 
spiritual  comfort  to  the  dying,  and  superintending 
the  burial  of  the  dead  of  the  regiment.^  He  is 
entitled  to  great  credit  for  the  faithful  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  his  office,  under  great  privations 
and  trials. 

My  Commissary,  Captain  Edwards,  was  always 
at  his  post,  with  rations  for  the  men,  never  allow- 
ing the  regiment  to  be  without  something  to  eat 
during  the  battles. 

My  Quartermaster,  Captain  Thomas  B.  Lee, 
was  transferred,  a  few  days  previous,  to  the  bri- 
gade staff,  in  which  he  bore  himself  gallantly.     I 


am  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  his  valuable  services 
while  acting  as  Quartermaster  to  my  regiment. 

To  my  special  Aids,  Lieutenants  J.  T.  Parks 
and  William  J.  Marshall,  I  was  greatly  indebted, 
during  the  battle,  for  their  valuable  services  in  ex- 
tending my  orders.  They  distinguished  them- 
selves for  their  coolness  and  bravery.  During  the 
day,  Lieutenant  Parks  captured  seven  prisoners. 

During  the  charge,  my  Color- Sergeant,  Kyle, 
of  company  B,  was  distinguished  for  his  coolness 
and  the  gallant  manner  in  which  he  bore  the  regi- 
mental flag.  When,  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight, 
he  was  shot  down,  dangerously  wounded  through 
the  thighs,  Corporal  Milford,  of  company  F,  one 
of  the  color-guard,  gathered  the  colors  and  bore 
them  triumphantly  through  the  charge.  It  has 
three  bullet-holes  through  it,  and  one  nearly  cut- 
ting the  staff  in  two. 

To  the  gallant  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates  who  each  personally  distinguished  him- 
self for  coolness  and  bravery  during  the  bloody 
battle,  the  country  owes  a  debt  of  lasting  grati- 
tude. It  is  the  private  who  has  to  bear  the  heat 
and  burden  of  the  day,  and  his  name  should  be 
placed  high  in  the  niche  of  fame.  They  are  all  en- 
titled to  the  highest  reward  of  a  grateful  country. 

It  is  gratifying  for  me  to  report  upon  the  accu- 
rate and  deliberate  firing  of  my  regiment.  There 
was  not  a  tree,  on  the  side  where  we  entered  the 
woods,  marked  by  a  ball  higher  than  six  feet,  and 
lower  than  the  knees,  while  on  the  Yankee  side, 
they  ranged  from  thirty  feet  down  to  the  ground. 

The  result  of  our  contest  with  the  enemy  was, 
two  hundred  and  fifty-three  regulars  and  Penn- 
sylvanians,  and  thirty-two  Zouaves,  killed  on  the 
field,  and  twenty-three  wounded  prisoners,  among 
them  a  Major  and  a  First  Lieutenant. 

I  trust  that  the  part  performed  by  my  regiment 
in  the  recent  battles  before  Richmond  meets  with 
the  approval  of  our  General.  The  highest  ambi- 
tion of  the  regiment  was  to  perform  every  duty 
in  the  great  struggle  assigned  to  it,  and  to  con- 
tribute, by  its  efforts,  in  connection  with  other 
regiments,  to  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  ene- 
my, and  to  see  victory  perch  upon  the  Confeder- 
ate standards. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  casualties 
of  the  First  regiment  rifles,  South  Carolina  vol- 
unteers, as  made  out  by  the  commanders  of  com- 
panies on  the  twelfth  instant.  Copies  of  such 
reports  accompany  this  report  : 

Total  killed,  eighty- one  ;  wounded,  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four ;  missing,  four.  Total, 
three  hundred  and  nineteen. 

Carried  into  action,  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven. 

Infirmary  corps,  forty. 

Pioneer  corps,  ten. 

Total  on  field  for  duty,  five  hundred  and  eigh- 
ty-seven. 

In  reference  to  proper  persons  to  be  recom- 
mended for  promotions,  I  ask  for  further  time, 
and  desire  a  conference  with  the  General. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  Foster  Marshall, 
Colonel  First  Regiment  Rifles,  S.  C.  Volunteers. 
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REPORT   OF  CAPTAIN  CRENSIIAW. 

Headquarters  Crenshaw's  Battery, 
Near  Richmond,  July  14,  1802. 

G  tNERAL  :  In  obedie.ee  to  your  orders  of  the 
tent.i  instant,  I  beg  leave  respectfully  to  submit 
the  following  report : 

Soon  after  receiving  your  orders  (while  in  camp 
at  Dr.  Friend's  house,  Wednesday,  twenty-fifth 
June)  to  cook  two  days'  rations,  and  prepare  to 
march  that  evening,  the  enemy  opened  fire  upon 
us  from  the  earthworks  he  had  just  thrown  up 
near  Hogan's  house,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Chickahominy.  This  fire  was  kept  up  very  con- 
stantly during  the  day,  and  resulted  only  in  the 
killing  of  two  of  my  horses.  In  accordance  with 
your  orders,  the  fire  was  not  returned  by  me. 
Soon  after,  we  started  on  the  march,  bivouacked 
near  the  brook  about  three  o'clock  at  night,  rested 
nearly  all  of  Thursday  in  the  road,  and  in  the  af- 
ternoon crossed  the  Chickahominy  at  the  Meadow 
Bridge,  in  the  rear  of  your  brigade.  In  accord- 
ance with  your  orders,  I  halted  the  battery  under 
shelter  of  the  hill,  about  half  a  mile  this  side 
of  Mechanicsville,  where  we  remained  until  next 
morning,  receiving  the  shells  of  the  enemy,  but 
without  taking  any  part  in  the  fight.  This  shell- 
ing resulted  in  no  loss  to  us. 

On  Friday  morning,  twenty-seventh  June,  we 
started  down  the  Chickahominy  in  rear  of  your 
brigade,  and  my  battery  was  the  first  to  cross  the 
bridge  at  Gaines's  Mill,  which  was  effected  about 
one  o'clock  P.  M.  Soon  after  crossing,  in  accord- 
ance with  your  orders,  we  went  into  battery  near 
New  Cold  Harbor  House,  and  commenced  firing 
at  the  enemy's  infantry,  who  were  drawn  up  in 
line  of  battle  across  the  hill  above  us.  They 
were  soon  scattered  and  driven  out  of  our  sight,  and 
we  were  opened  upon  by  three  batteries  of  the 
enemy,  on  the  same  hill,  who  fired  very  rapidly, 
and  against  whom  we  then  directed  our  fire. 
Unfortunately  for  us,  our  position  was  such  that 
we  could  not  manoeuvre  our  battery  ten  yards  to 
the  right  or  left,  the  opening  in  the  woods 
through  which  we  had  to  fire  being  very  narrow. 
We  continued  under  the  incessant  fire  of  the  en- 
emy's batteries  for  nearly  two  hours,  ceasing  our 
own  fire  more  than  once,  when  the  charge  on  the 
enemy's  batteries  was  ordered  to  be  made  by  our 
infantry. 

During  this  engagement,  I  received  your  mes- 
sage to  manoeuvre  the  battery  or  remove  it  from 
the  field  under  fire,  at  my  discretion.  Finding 
that  no  infantry  of  the  enemy  were  in  sight,  and 
that  we  had  been  so  long  under  fire  of  their  several 
batteries  that  they  had  been  able  to  get  our  range 
very  accurately,  and  that  we  were  being  damaged 
by  them,  having  lost  in  killed  and  seriously  wound- 
ed five  men  and  eleven  horses,  I,  in  the  exercise  of 
the  discretion  you  gave  me,  withdrew  my  battery 
some  two  hundred  yards  from  the  field.  After 
resting  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  find- 
ing the  enemy's  infantry  had  formed  on  the  hill 
above  us  again,  we  returned  with  the  battery  to 
its  original  position,  soon  scattering  them,  and 
then  continued  firing  upon  their  batteries.  While 
firing  upon  the  infantry  on  the  hill  to  my  left,  it 


was  suggested  that  they  might  be  friends  ;  and  we 
ceased  tiring  upon  them,  a  few  momer.ts,  until, 
with  your  assistance,  we  could  examine  them 
minutely  with  our  glasses.  You  being  satisfied 
that  they  were  not  friends,  we,  by  your  order, 
opened  upon  them  again,  when  they  soon  disap- 
peared from  our  view. 

We  continued  in  this  second  engagement  about 
an  hour,  when,  two  of  our  brass  pieces  becoming 
disabled  by  the  breaking  of  the  axles,  and  the 
other  two  brass  pieces  too  hot  to  fire  with  safety, 
you  ordered  us  to  retire,  to  make  room  for  Cap- 
tain Johnson,  who  had  been  ordered  up  to  relieve 
us.  We  had  lost  in  it  four  men  killed  and  seri- 
ously wounded,  and  eleven  horses,  but  succeeded 
in  taking  off  the  two  disabled  pieces  by  hand, 
and  the  others  by  dismounting  our  chiefs  and 
hitching  their  horses  to  most  of  the  pieces.  In 
accordance  with  your  orders,  the  battery  was  then 
taken  to  the  rear,  and  Lieutenant  Hobson  started 
at  twelve  o'clock,  that  night,  to  Richmond,  with 
the  disabled  carriages  for  repairs,  and  a  wagon  for 
ammunition,  and  men  to  bring  out  more  horses. 

The  next  morning,  Saturday,  twenty-eighth 
June,  what  ammunition  we  had  left,  consisting  al- 
most entirely  of  solid  shot,  canister,  and  long- 
range  rifle  shell,  was  placed  in  the  chests  of  three 
pieces,  which  we  carried  upon  the  battle-field  of 
the  previous  day.  Soon  after  we  arrived  there, 
we  received  orders  from  Major-General  Hill  to 
return  with  my  battery  to  Richmond  to  refit,  and 
remain  for  orders.  Upon  my  informing  you  of 
these  orders,  you  authorized  me  to  rejoin  you  as 
soon  as  I  had  fitted  up,  and  that  you  would  take 
the  responsibility  of  my  doing  so  without  orders. 
I  accordingly  returned  to  Richmond,  Saturday 
afternoon,  remained  there  until  the  Thursday 
morning  following,  having  succeeded  in  getting  a 
temporary  detail  to  my  company  of  thirty  men. 
With  these  I  proceeded  down  the  road,  and  over- 
took your  brigade  just  below  the  battle-field  of 
the  Tuesday  previous,  remained  with  you  until 
the  return  of  the  division  to  its  present  position 
near  the  city,  without  being  in  any  other  engage- 
ment. We  fired  between  seven  and  eight  hundred 
shots,  with  what  loss  to  the  enemy  I  do  not  know. 

I  thus  sum  up  my  loss.  Nine  men  killed  and 
seriously  wounded,  per  list  annexed,  besides  sev- 
eral others  slightly  wounded,  and  twenty-four 
horses  killed  and  seriously  wounded,  including 
the  two  killed  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  June.  I 
went  into  the  engagement  with  ninety-four  men 
and  four  officers.  None  of  my  men  left  their 
guns  while  they  were  in  battery  ;  only  two  who 
were  in  the  first  engagement  failed  to  be  present 
in  the  second  ;  both  of  these  sent  me  certificates 
of  physicians  that  each  had  a  foot  so  badly 
mashed  as  to  unfit  them  for  duty.  Therefore, 
where  all  behaved  so  well,  I  cannot  draw  any  dis- 
tinction, and  shall  always  be  contented,  if,  in  the 
future,  all  do  their  duty  as  well  as  they  did  on 
the  twenty-seventh  of  June,  which  was  the  first 
regular  engagement  the  men  were  ever  in. 

Respectfully  submitted  by 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  G.  Crenshaw, 

Captain,  commanding  Crenshaw's  Battery. 
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List  of  Killed  and  Wounded  referred  to  in  above 
Report. 

Private  Robert  N.  Hines,  killed  instantly  on 
the  field. 

Sergeant  Sidney  Strother,  seriously  wounded 
by  shell  and  minie  ball ;  died  during  the  night  at 
his  home  in  Richmond. 

Private  D.  M.  Lancaster,  wounded  in  the 
leg  by  a  shell ;  leg  amputated,  and  died  on  fourth 
July. 

Private  B.  V.  Graves,  wounded  in  the  leg  by  a 
shell,  and  leg  amputated  ;  continues  very  ill  j  may 
probably  recover. 

Corporal  Wm.  B.  Allen,  severe  wound  in  the 
leg  by  a  minie  ball. 

Private  M.  T.  Rides,  severely  wounded  in 
shoulder  by  minie  ball. 

Private  George  T.  Young,  severely  wounded 
in  neck  by  shrapnell  minie  ball. 

Private  Marion  Knowles,  severely  wounded  in 
leg  by  shell. 

Private  Thomas  J.  Mallory,  severely  wounded 
in  neck  by  minie  ball. 

"We  were  fortunate  enough  to  get  all  of  our 
wounded  into  the  city  during  the  evening  and 
night.  W.  G.  Crenshaw. 

REPORT   OF  COLONEL  BRADLEY  T.  JOHNSON. 

Headquarters  Maryland  Line,) 
July  7, 1862.     J 

Captain  J.  Campbell  Brown,  Assistant  Adjutant 

General,  TJiird  Division : 

Captain  :  On   Thursday,  June    twenty-sixth, 
when  the  army  advanced  from  Ashland,  the  first 
Maryland   regiment,   of  my  command,  was   or- 
dered to  the  front  by  Brigadier- General  Ewell, 
with  directions  to  drive  in  the  enemy's  pickets, 
when  found.     In  the  afternoon,  Captain  Nicho- 
las, company  G,  whom  I  had  sent  in   advance, 
skirmishing,   discovered   a   cavalry   picket   at   a 
church  at  the  intersection  of  the  Hundley  Corner 
and  Mechanicsville  road.     He  immediately  drove 
them  in,  and  upon  receiving  reinforcements  and 
making  a  stand,  I  took  companies  A  and  D,  and 
drove    them  over  Beaver  Creek.     Having   thus 
gained  a  hill  commanding  the  other  side  of  the 
creek,  I  was  ordered,  by  Major-General  Jackson, 
to  hold  it,  and  take  two  pieces  of  artillery  under 
my  command,  and  disperse  the  enemy,  who  ap- 
peared in  some  force  beyond  it.     This  was  done. 
I  bivouacked  on  the  hill  in  reach  of  their  guns. 
Once,  during  the  night,  they  drove  in  my  out- 
posts, to  recover  a  piece   of  artillery  which  they 
had  masked  near  my  position,  but  which  I  did 
not  discover  until  next  morning.     I  immediately 
recovered  the  ground.     The  next  day,  June  twen- 
ty-seventh, I  again  marched  in  advance,  the  Thir- 
teenth  Virginia,  and  Sixth  Louisiana,  being   in 
front  as  skirmishers.     When  near  Cold  Harbor, 
the  battery  was  ordered  into  position  by  Brigadier- 
General  Elzey,  to  whom  I  had  reported  for  orders, 
with  the  consent  of  Major-General  Ewell,  and 
the   First   Maryland   was    called   to    support   it. 
The  cavalry  company  I  ordered  to  report  to  Gen- 
eral Fitzhugh  Lee,  of  the  First  Virginia  cavalry, 


as  it  could  be  of  no  use  detached.  Here  I  re- 
mained until  between  five  and  six  o'clock  p.  m., 
when  Major-General  Jackson  ordered  me  to  take 
my  regiment  into  action,  leaving  the  battery  with 
a  cavalry  support.  I  went  in  about  the  central 
point  of  the  fire.  Arriving  on  the  plateau  in 
front  of  the  Gaines  house,  I  found  it  occupied  by 
the  enemy,  and  behind  them,  by  a  short  distance, 
a  battery  which  poured  a  continual  and  rapid  fire 
into  our  troops  in  front  of  it.  Their  infantry 
held  a  strong  position  behind  the  bank  of  the 
road  in  front  of  Gaines's  house  I  found,  to  my 
horror,  regiment  after  regiment  rushing  back  in 
utter  disorder.  The  Fifth  Alabama  I  tried  in 
vain  to  rally  with  my  sword  and  the  rifles  of  my 
men.  The  Twelfth  Alabama  re-formed  readily  on 
my  right,  and  the  North  Carolina  regiments,  of 
Colonel  McRae's  command,  at  my  appeal,  rallied 
strongly  on  my  left.  Thus  reenforced,  my  men 
moved  forward  at  a  "  right  shoulder  shift,"  tak- 
ing touch  of  elbows,  dressing  on  the  alignment 
with  the  precision  of  a  parade.  Not  a  man  was 
missing.  Marching  straight  on,  when  a  comrade 
fell  not  a  man  left  the  ranks  until  the  surgeon's 
detail  carried  him  off.  We  gained  the  road 
and  the  house,  when  Brigadier-General  Winder 
brought  the  First  brigade  into  line  on  my  right, 
and  ordered  me  to  put  some  Georgia  regiments, 
of  Brigadier-General  Lawton's  command,  on  my 
left,  to  take  command  of  the  whole,  and  charge 
the  battery.  This  was  done.  The  whole  line 
swept  forward,  but  when  close  to  the  battery,  it 
limbered  up  and  fled.  Two  of  its  pieces  were 
found  next  morning  in  the  road,  a  mile  from  the 
position  we  charged. 

The  conduct  of  my  men  and  officers  is  beyond 
praise.  They  marched,  each  man  in  his  place, 
with  a  precision  and  firmness  which  can  never  be 
surpassed.  I  append  a  list  of  casualties.  That 
night  we  slept,  on  the  battle-field,  and  next  morn- 
ing, twenty-eighth,  were  ordered  in  front,  by 
Major-General  Ewell,  and  gained  the  York  River 
Railroad.  Pushing  beyond  to  a  hill  which  com- 
manded Bottom's  Bridge,  I  placed  a  picket  on 
the  Williamsburg  road,  and  held  the  hill,  by  order, 
until  the  thirtieth,  when  I  was  ordered  off. 

On  the  first  of  July,  finding  myself  in  the  rear 
without  orders,  I  pushed  forward  until  I  got  with- 
in a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  Littleton's  house,  on  the 
Malvern  Hills.  Here  I  halted,  and  went  forward 
with  my  Adjutant  and  Adjutant-General  of  the 
Maryland  line.  A  short  distance  from  my  posi- 
tion, I  met  Brigadier-General  George  B.  Ander- 
son coming  back,  wounded,  with  the  fragments 
of  his  command,  which  had  been  repulsed,  losing 
heavily.  I  rode  on,  and  just  in  front  of  Little- 
ton's house,  came  suddenly  on  a  small  body  of 
the  enemy  within  one  hundred  yards  of  me.  Re- 
tiring, I  reported  the  facts  to  Major-General 
Jackson,  and  asked,  should  I  go  forward.  He 
said,  "  No."  I  remained  in  position  until  dark, 
under  the  most  terrific  fire  of  shell  and  shrap- 
nell I  can  conceive  of.  At  that  time,  finding 
troops  pouring  back  from  the  front,  and  no  one 
to  get  orders  from,  I  concluded  to  move  forward 
toward  the  firing.     As  I  was  going  up,  Major- 
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General  Ewell  rode  up,  and  approved  of  my  action. 
I  then  went  on,  and  found  Brigadier-General 
Winder,  and  by  his  order  took  possession  of  the 
woods  beyond  Littleton's  house,  which  I  held 
until  we  marched.  This  gave  us  complete  com- 
mand of  the  battle-field.  The  next  morning,  a 
squadron  of  cavalry,  escorting  an  officer  of  rank, 
coming  impertinently  near,  was  driven  off  by  a 
regiment  of  infantry,  and  in  moving  off  gave  us  a 
few  scattering  shots.  On  this  day  I  lost  but  one 
man,  but  my  Assistant  Surgeon  had  his  horse 
killed  by  a  piece  of  shell.  On  the  fourth  of  July 
we  occupied,  with  Brigadier-General  Early's  com- 
mand, the  woods  in  front  of  Westover  Church. 
On  the  fifth  there  was  some  sharp  skirmishing, 
but  no  l^ss,  except  that  Lieutenant  Bond,  A.  A. 
General,  Maryland  line,  had  his  horse  killed. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Bradley  T.  Johnson, 

Colonel,  commanding  Maryland  Line. 

REPORT  OF  FIFTH  VIRGINIA  BATTALION. 

Camp  Fifth  Virginia  Battalion,  July  10,  18G2. 
Captain  J.  B.  Bar  den,  Aid-de-Camp  and  A.  A. 

A.  General: 

Sir  :  In  pursuance  of  orders  from  brigade 
headquarters,  I  herewith  submit  a  report  of  the 
part  taken  by  the  Fifth  Virginia  battalion  in  the 
engagement  on  Tuesday,  the  first  instant.  About 
ten  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  battalion  was  assigned  to  a 
position  in  line  with  the  brigade,  which  position 
it  maintained  during  the  entire  engagement. 
Though  not  immediately  engaged  on  the  battle- 
field, the  battalion,  during  the  whole  time,  was 
exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  of  shell  and  grape-shot 
from  the  enemy's  battery.  The  casualties  were, 
one  private  killed  and  five  wounded. 

All  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted. 
William  E.  Alley, 

Captain,  commanding  Fifth  Virginia  Battalion. 

REPORT  OF  FIRST  COMPANY  WASHINGTON 
ARTILLERY. 

Camp  Longstreet,  Va.,  July  19,  1862. 
Colonel  J.  B.  Walton,  commanding  Battalion 

Washington  Artillery  : 

Colonel  :  In  obedience  to  the  following  order, 
I  reported  to  Major-General  Longstreet  at  Phil- 
lips's house : 

"  Headquarters  Battalion  Washington  \ 
Artillery,  Camp ,  July  5,  1862.     \ 

"  Captain  Squiers  will  report,  with  his  battery 
of  rifle  guns,  to  General  Longstreet,  at  his  head- 
quarters at  Phillips's  house. 

"J.  B.  Walton, 

14  Colonel,  commanding." 

'  General  Longstreet  ordered  me  to  follow,  with 
my  battery,  such  directions  as  Lieutenant-Colonel 
S.  D.  Lee  would  point  out.  Colonel  Lee  accom- 
panied me  over  a  farm  road  leading  into  the 
Charles  City  road.  Reaching  this  road,  I  marched 
to  a  point  opposite  Waddill's  farm,  and  there 
awaited  the  arrival  of  the  cavalry,  which  I  was 
informed  would  support  the  battery.  The  cavalry 
arrived  about  dark,  and,  in  obedience  to  verbal 
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orders  from  General  Stuart,  I  followed  with  my 
battery,  arriving  at  Dr.  Wilcox's  house,  situated 
one  mile  from  James  River,  about  eight  o'clock 
P.  M.,  when  I  received  orders  from  Colonel  Lee 
to  halt. 

After  reconnoitring  the  position  my  guns  were 
to  occupy,  Colonel  Lee  ordered  me  to  march, 
taking  a  road  known  as  the  road  to  Wilcox's 
Wharf.  On  arriving  within  one  hundred  yards  of 
the  river,  I  placed  my  battery,  by  sections,  on  a 
bluff,  protected  on  the  right  by  thick  woods. 
The  section  on  the  right,  Lieutenant  Owen  com- 
manding, composed  of  one  steel  and  one  bronze 
three-inch  rifle,  and  the  left,  Lieutenant  Galbraith 
commanding,  consisting  of  two  three-inch  bronze 
rifles.  I  placed  two  cannoneers  as  lookouts  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  was  informed,  about 
one  o'clock  A.  M.,  that  a  light  was  seen  coming  up 
stream.  Preparing  everything  to  give  the  craft 
a  salute  as  she  passed,  we  awaited  her  approach, 
and  as  soon  as  she  appeared  opposite  our  position, 
fire  was  opened  from  my  four  guns.  Darkness 
prevented  us  from  seeing  the  effect  of  our  shot ; 
but  it  was  the  opinion  of  all  present  that  eight 
projectiles,  out  of  thirteen  fired,  struck  the  mark. 

I  remained  in  the  same  position  till  daylight, 
when  orders  came  to  take  my  former  position,  in 
a  piece  of  woods,  near  Waddill's  farm.  At  this 
point,  men  and  horses  rested  until  six  o'clock  P.M., 
July  sixth,  when  I  received  orders  to  place  my 
command  in  readiness  to  move  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice. The  artillery  was  now  increased  to  seven 
guns,  viz.  :  Four  three-inch  rifles,  (my  own  bat- 
tery,) two  ten-pounder  Parrott  guns  of  the  Lou- 
doun artillery,  Captain  Rogers,  and  one  Blakely 
gun  of  Stuart's  artillery,  under  Lieutenant  Mc- 
Gregor, the  three  additional  pieces  of  artillery  re- 
porting to  me  by  orders  from  General  Stuart. 
About  eight  o'clock  p.  M.,  the  artillery  moved  in 
rear  of  Colonel  Rosser's  cavalry,  and  finally  took 
up  a  position  near  the  river,  on  the  farm  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Wilcox,  about  nine  miles  from  the  point 
we  occupied  on  the  previous  night.  At  sunrise, 
July  seventh,  a  small  steam  transport,  the  "  Ju- 
niata," was  discovered  aground,  about  one  thou- 
sand yards  from  our  position,  when  the  guns 
were  speedily  thrown  into  battery,  and  opened 
upon  her.  The  boat  was  lightened  by  her  crew, 
and  backed  up  the  river ;  but  finding  the  direction 
was  likely  to  prove  of  disadvantage,  she  moved 
down  the  river,  evidently  worsted  by  our  fire ;  and 
we  have  since  been  informed  by  the  army  corre- 
spondent of  the  northern  papers  that  she  had  to  be 
run  ashore  to  keep  her  from  sinking,  with  a  loss 
of  two  killed  and  six  wounded.  The  enemy  now 
came  up  with  his  gunboats,  and  we  retired  under 
their  fire,  without  sustaining  any  damage.  He 
shelled  the  whole  country,  but  could  not  discover 
our  new  position,  which  was  in  a  piece  of  woods 
about  one  mile  from  the  river. 

About  four  o'clock  P.  M.,  I  received  an  order 
from  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lee  to  send  one  section 
of  artillery  to  a  point  on  the  river  near  Christian's 
farm,  which  he  informed  me  would  be  supported 
by  one  squadron  of  Colonel  O'Brien's  cavalry.  I 
detached  Lieutenant  Galbraith's   section,   and  I 
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am  informed  by  Lieutenant  G.  that  he  came  into 
battery  in  time  to. fire  upon  two  transports,  con- 
ducted by  a  tugboat,  compelling  the  tug  to  cut 
away  and  leave  the  transports  to  his  mercy. 
Lieutenant  Galbraith  sunk  one  transport  and 
damaged  the  other  greatly,  compelling  the  crew 
to  abandon  her  and  escape  to  the  opposite  shore. 
The  enemy's  gunboats  now  opened  on  this  sec- 
tion, and  Lieutenant  Galbraith  retired  in  good 
order,  under  his  fire,  and  took  up  his  former  po- 
sition. 

At  five  o'clock  p.  M.,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lee 
informed  me  that  nine  transports  were  coming  up 
the  river,  and  ordered  me  to  move  the  artillery, 
now  consisting  of  five  guns,  to  the  position  on 
the  river  we  occupied  in  the  morning.  The 
transports  soon  came  in  sight,  convoyed  by  three 
gunboats.  They  consisted  of  eight  schooners, 
two  abreast,  towed  by  a  steamboat.  The  channel 
was  very  near  the  shore,  say  four  hundred  yards, 
and  they  were  fairly  within  our  range,  when  fire 
was  opened  on  them,  which  was  steadily  kept  up, 
nearly  every  shot  taking  effect.  The  enemy, 
from  his  gunboats,  fired  upon  us  the  whole  time  ; 
but  I  am  happy  to  say  the  artillery  sustained  no 
damage.  The  transports  having  been  towed  be- 
yond our  range,  we  retired  to  Charles  City  Court- 
House,  where  we  bivouacked  for  the  night.  The 
fire  of  the  gunboats,  though  very  hot,  was  not  re- 
plied to  by  our  artillery,  and  we  did  not  conde- 
scend to  turn  a  single  piece  of  artillery  upon  him, 
which  seemed  to  exasperate  the  enemy  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  avenged  himself  by  shelling  the 
neighboring  farm-houses. 

Early  next  morning,  July  eighth,  I  was  ordered 
to  move  down  the  Charles  City  road,  in  the  di- 
rection of  Bottom's  Bridge,  as  the  enemy  was 
advancing  in  large  force,  with  infantry  and  cav- 
alry. Having  accomplished  our  object,  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Lee  ordered  the  artillery  to  their  re- 
spective camps. 

During  the  expedition  the  artillery  fired  one 
hundred  and  seventy-two  rounds,  as  follows : 

First  company  battalion  Washington  artil- 
lery,         122 

Loudoun  artillery,       SO 

Stuart's  artillery, 20 

Total  number  of  rounds,     ....     172 

The   officers   and    non-commissioned    officers 
acted  with  their  usual  coolness  and  good  judg- 
ment, and  I  would  respectfully  recommend  them 
to  your  kind  consideration. 
Very  respectfully,  Colonel, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

C.  W.  Squiers, 
Captain,  commanding  First  Company,  Battalion 
Washington  Artillery. 

REPORT  OF  CAPTAIN  GRAHAM. 

Camp  Drewry,  July  25,  1862. 
Colonel  Chilton : 

Yesterday  I  was  informed  by  my  brigade  com- 
mander, General  R.  Ransom,  that  the  impression 
prevailed  with  General  Lee  that  the  guns  lost  in 
the  engagement  at  Malvern  Hill,  on  the  thirtieth 


of  June,  belonged  to  a  North  Carolina  battery. 
This  battery,  under  command  of  Captain  T.  H. 
Brem,  was  the  only  one  from  North  Carolina  in 
the  battle,  and  lost  no  guns  at  all.  Since  that 
time,  Captain  Brem  having  resigned,  I  have  been 
promoted  to  the  captaincy.  And  I  presume  the 
mistake  has  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  identity 
of  the  two  names  —  that  of  Captain  Graham, 
from  Petersburg,  Virginia,  (who  lost  two  guns,) 
and  my  own.  His  case  is  now  undergoing  an 
examination  before  a  court-martial  in  Petersburg. 
At  the  time  of  the  engagement  we  were  in  General 
Holmes's  division,  and  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  Colonel  Deshler,  his  Chief  of  Artillery. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Joseph  Graham, 

Captain,  commanding  Tenth  North  Carolina  Troops. 

REPORTS  OF  CAPTAIN   MASTERS. 

July  12,  1862. 
Captain  Morgan,  A.  A.  General,  Light  Division : 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  operations  of  the  battery  of 
rifled  guns  under  my  command,  from  the  twenty- 
sixth  to  the  first : 

Shortly  before  the  action  at  Mechanicsville 
began,  the  enemy  withdrew  from  their  works  in 
front  of  me.  In  the  progress  of  the  action  I  saw 
that  while  the  guns  were  useless,  if  kept  in  the 
works  built  for  them,  that  if  removed  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  to  the  right,  they  could  be  used  with 
effect  against  the  heavy  battery  of  the  enemy  near 
Beaver  Dam  Creek.  I  procured  horses  from  Ma- 
jor Richardson,  and  moved  the  gun ;  but,  when 
near  the  position  I  had  selected,  General  Long- 
street  ordered  me  to  carry  it  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  farther  to  the  right,  and  be  ready  to  open 
the  next  morning  on  an  important  position  of  the 
enemy,  which  he  intended  to  attack.  The  gun 
was  placed  in  the  position  directed  by  him*  and  I 
opened  a  rapid  fire  of  thirty-pounder  shells,  and, 
as  I  hear  from  an  officer  who  was  taken  prisoner, 
with  effect,  which  was  continued  until  ordered  by 
General  Lee  to  cease,  to  enable  the  troops  to 
charge  over  the  ground  I  had  been  shelling.  I 
had  no  further  opportunity  of  participating  in  the 
battles  before  Richmond,  although,  by  the  orders 
of  General  Pendleton,  I  was  with  one  of  the  guns 
near  Garnett's  farm,  and  both  of  them  near  the 
battle-ground  of  the  first. 

The  officers  and  men  behaved  well,  laboring 
patiently  and  cheerfully  to  get  the  guns  into  the 
several  positions  to  which  I  was  ordered,  espe- 
cially Captains  Milledge  and  Ansell,  who  accom- 
panied me  with  detachments  of  men  and  horses 
from  their  companies.  Respectfully, 

L.  Masters,  • 

Captain  P.  A.  C.  S.,  commanding  Battery. 

REPORT   OF  CAPTAIN  MCINTOSH. 

Headquarters  Pee  Dee  Artillery,  July  14, 1862. 
Brigadier- General  Maxcy  Gregg,  commanding 

Second  Brigade : 

•General:  In  obedience  to  orders,  I  submit 
herewith  a  report  of  the  part  taken  by  my  com- 
mand in  the  late  combats  before  Richmond. 
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At  about  four  o'clock  p.  m.,  on  the  afternoon 
of  Thursday,  General  Hill  ordered  me  to  engage 
the  enemy's  batteries  to  the  rear  of  Mechanics- 
ville,  then  shelling  the  head  of  our  column.  I 
took  position  behind  a  small  breastwork  of  the 
enemy's,  and  opened  upon  them  at  the  distance 
of  about  seven  hundred  yards,  mine  being,  I  be- 
lieve, the  front  battery  to  open  fire.  After  a  few 
rounds,  one  of  the  howitzers  broke  an  axle,  and 
had  to  be  sent  to  the  rear.  The  fire  from  the 
other  three  pieces  was  continued,  with  slight  in- 
termissions, until  about  nine  o'clock,  when  I  was 
ordered  by  General  Hill  to  cease.  The  enemy  at 
one  time  directed  a  fire  against  me  from  three 
points  ;  but  the  only  casualties  which  occurred  was 
the  killing  of  four  horses.  I  had  discharged, 
when  the  firing  ceased,  one  hundred  and  sixty 
rounds  from  each  gun,  and  they  became  so  warm 
during  the  action  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
the  brass  piece  could  be  worked.  At  daylight  on 
Friday  morning,  the  firing  was  resumed  on  my 
side  slowly,  as  I  had  but  little  ammunition  left. 
At  eight  o'clock,  having  expended  every  round,  I 
withdrew.  The  casualties  on  this  morning  were 
one  man,  private  J.  T.  M.  Fundon,  killed,  and 
private  Newgas,  severely  wounded.  One  horse 
was  also  killed.  I  carried  into  this  action  sev- 
enty men,  exclusive  of  officers.  At  twelve  M., 
having  received  a  supply  of  ammunition,  I  fol- 
lowed the  division,  and  overtook  it  at  Cold  Har- 
bor. During  the  afternoon  you  ordered  a  sec- 
tion of  the  battery  into  action.  The  first  section 
was  carried  in ;  but,  after  firing  two  or  three 
rounds,  and  finding  no  artillery  opposed  to  me, 
and  the  smoke  too  great  to  tell  friend  from  foe, 
and  reporting  the  same  to  you,  I  was  ordered  to 
retire.  In  this  action  Sergeant  Hepburn  was 
wounded  in  the  arm.  In  the  battles  of  Monday 
and  Tuesday,  I  was  frequently,  with  the  battery, 
under  fire,  but  took  no  part  in  either  action. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

D.  G.  McIntosh, 

Captain. 
REPORT  OF  CAPTAIN  CARPENTER. 

The  following  is  respectfully  submitted  as  a 
report  of  the  movement  of  Carpenter's  battery, 
from  twenty-seventh  of  June  to  first,  of  July,  in- 
clusive : 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-seventh,  the  bat- 
tery moved  with  the  brigade  until  we  reached 
Gaines's  farm,  when  we  were  halted  to  wait  fur- 
ther orders,  which  we  received  next  morning,  (to 
join  the  brigade,)  near  the  crossing  of  the  Chick- 
ahominy.  Here  we  remained  till  the  morning  of 
the  thirtieth,  when  we  moved,  with  the  brigade, 
camping  at  White  Oak  Swamp,  moving  next 
morning  early,  with  the  brigade,  some  three 
miles,  when  we  were  ordered  to  the  front,  to  re- 
port to  General  Whiting,  who  ordered  us  to  take 
position  in  the  field  near  Poindexter's  residence. 
Some  three  batteries,  being  in  advance,  took  all 
immediate  positions.  Sending  Lieutenant  Mc- 
Kendree  back  to  report  the  fact,  I  halted  the 
battery,  and  started  to  look  out  a  position,  when 
I  met  a  battery  coming  oft',  and   directly  after, 


another.  Learning  from  them  there  was  no  suit- 
able place  in  that  direction,  returned,  and  found 
my  battery  gone  with  the  others.  Overtaking 
them  as  soon  as  possible,  immediately  ordered 
them  back,  in  the  mean  time  inquiring  by  whose 
order  they  left.  They  couldn't  tell  me  who  he 
was  ;  said  he  rode  up  and  told  them  to  move 
back  in  the  woods.  General  Whiting  hurried 
us  back,  and  we  took  position  on  the  right  of 
Captain  Poague,  under  the  most  severe  fire,  I 
think,  I  ever  experienced,  where  we  were  engaged 
for  an  hour  and  a  half,  when  we  were  ordered  to 
cease  firing  and  wait  further  orders,  having  lost 
one  man  killed  (James  Riley)  and  five  wounded, 
John  Knight,  James  Leoppart,  and  W.  King,  se- 
verely ;  James  Boon  and  R.  Rixey,  slightly. 

Commenced  firing  again  at  half  past  .two 
o'clock,  continuing  till  about  five.  Our  ammuni- 
tion being  nearly  exhausted,  was  ordered  to  the 
rear,  losing  one  man  (Frank  Linn)  killed,  two 
wheels  broken,  and  two  horses  wounded. 

I  am  very  much  indebted  to  Lieutenants  Mc- 
Kendree  and  Lambie  for  services  rendered  me 
during  the  engagement. 

Corporals  Reice  and  Montague  deserve  espe- 
cial notice  for  their  coolness  and  precision  with 
which  they  pointed  their  pieces,  as  does  James 
Hammond,  (private,)  acting  gunner. 

Many  others  for  personal  bravery  and  coolness. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  C.  Carpenter, 

Lieutenant,  commanding  Carpenter's  Battery. 

REPORT   OF   CAPTAIN  GRIMES. 

Camp  near  Falling  Creek,  July  21,  1862. 
Major-General  Benjamin  Euger : 

Sir  :  Below  please  find  a  report  of  the  move- 
ments of  my  battery,  from  the  twentieth  day  of 
June  last,  when  I  was  ordered  to  report  to  Brig- 
adier-General Mahone,  on  the  advanced  lines,  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  Captain  Moorman's  bat- 
tery. After  reporting  to  General  Mahone,  we 
were  expecting  an  engagement  with  the  enemy 
every  day,  but  had  none  until  the  twenty-fifth,  on 
which  day  we  discovered  the  enemy  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  French's  farm,  between  the  Charles 
City  and  Williamsburg  roads,  at  which  place  I 
engaged  them  with  one  section  of  my  battery,  at 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  yards  distant,  driving  the 
enemy  from  his  position.  I  afterward  moved  one 
piece  up  to  French's  house,  within  four  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  of  his  position,  and  opened  on 
him,  which  was  quickly  replied  to  by  him  with  a 
twelve-pounder  Parrott  rifle  gun  ;  but  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  driving  him  from  his  position,  leav- 
ing his  horses  and  guns  behind,  which  fact  I  was 
not  aware  of,  until  informed  of  it  the  next  morn- 
ing by  Colonel  Smith,  of  the  Forty-ninth  Vir- 
ginia, and  others.  The  enemy  was  then  attacked 
by  a  portion  of  three  regiments  of  General  Ma- 
hone's  brigade,  the  Twelfth,  Sixth,  and  Forty-ninth 
Virginia :  the  Fourth  Georgia  regiment,  and  Twen- 
ty-eighth North  Carolina,  were  also  on  the  field. 
The  enemy  was  driven  from  the  field,  making  a 
complete  stampede.  I  had  the  good  luck  on  that 
day  to  lose  neither  man  nor  horse. 
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Nothing  of  importance  occurred  with  my  bat- 
tery after  the  twenty-fifth,  until  the  first  day  of 
July.  On  that  day  I  was  on  the  Charles  City 
road  with  Mahone's  brigade,  and  was  ordered 
back  to  the  Darbytown  road,  to  report  to  Briga- 
dier-General Armistead,  which  I  immediately  did. 
When  I  arrived  at  the  position  and  reported, 
General  Armistead  told  me  that  a  Captain  had 
just  reported  his  battery  to  him  for  duty,  and 
directed  me  to  report  to  the  first  General  I  saw  ; 
and  General  Wright  being  the  first,  I  reported  to 
him,  and  while  talking  with  General  Wright,  Gen- 
eral Armistead's  Aid  came  up,  stating  that  Gen- 
eral Armistead  had  become  disgusted  with  the 
Captain  that  had  reported  his  battery  to  him,  and 
had  driven  him  with  his  battery  from  the  field,  and 
that  he  wished  to  see  General  Wright.  General 
Wright  asked  me  to  ride  with  him,  which  I  did. 
When  we  found  General  Armistead,  he  told  Gen- 
eral Wright  that  the  Captain,  alluded  to  above, 
had  formed  so  many  excuses  about  getting  his 
battery  on  the  field  that  he  had  driven  him  from 
the  field,  and  that  he  wanted  General  Wright  to 
send  a  battery  that  was  willing  to  go  in  and  en- 
gage the  enemy.  General  Wright  told  him  he 
had  one,  naming  mine.  General  Armistead  asked 
me  if  I  could  carry  my  battery  on  the  hill.  I  told 
him  if  any  battery  in  the  works  could  go,  mine 
could.  He  directed  General  Wright  to  show  me 
the  position  to  take,  which  he  did.  I  found  the 
enemy  with  their  batteries  planted,  and  their  in- 
fantry drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  at  about  twelve 
hundred  yards  distant.  I  then  went  to  the  rear 
for  my  battery,  and  carried  it  on  the  field.  As 
soon  as  the  battery  entered  the  field,  the  enemy 
opened  fire  on  it,  killing  one  man  and  wounding 
three,  and  killing  one  horse  and  wounding  two 
before  I  fired  a  gun.  I  unlimbered  and  com- 
menced firing  as  soon  as  possible,  and  with  telling 
effect  on  the  enemy. 

I  remained  on  the  field  about  two  hours  ;  lost 
three  men  killed  outright,  and  eight  wounded ; 
two  of  them  have  since  died.  I  lost  ten  public 
horses  killed  and  seven  wounded ;  one  of  them 
has  since  died.  My  own  private  horse  was  killed, 
also  my  First  Lieutenant's  horse. 

My  officers  behaved  very  well ;  but  feel  it  to 
be  my  duty  to  speak  more  particularly  of  First 
Lieutenant  John  H.  Thompson,  who  remained  on 
the  field  with  me  until  the  last  gun  was  taken  off. 
I  had  so  many  horses  killed  and  wounded  that  it 
took  three  trips  to  get  my  guns  all  off.  My  men, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  acted  nobly. 

On  the  next  day,  the  second,  Colonel  Delagnel, 
chief  of  artillery,  ordered  me  back  to  the  old 
camp  near  Richmond,  to  refit  my  battery.  As 
soon  as  I  completed  it,  I  was  ordered  by  yourself 
to  camp  near  Falling  Creek,  on  the  Richmond 
and  Petersburg  turnpike,  where  I  am  now  with 
my  battery  complete  and  in  good  condition,  ready 
and  willing  to  meet  the  invader  of  our  soil  at  any 
time  and  any  where. 

I  have,  General,  the  honor  to  be, 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

0.  F.  Grimes, 

Captain  Field  Battery,  Virginia. 


REPORT  OF  CAPTAIN  HTJGER. 

Artillery  Camp,  near  Richmond,  ) 
July  17,  1862.      \ 

Colonel  J.  A.  Delagnel,  Chief  Artillery,  auger's 

Division : 

Colonel  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  in 
obedience  to  your  orders,  I  proceeded,  on  the 
morning  of  the  twenty-fifth  June,  to  relieve  Cap- 
tain Maurie's  Donaldson  artillery,  then  stationed 
at  the  intrenchment  immediately  on  the  right  of 
the  Williamsburg  road.  While  getting  into  po- 
sition, heavy  firing  of  infantry  commenced  in  the 
woods  in  front,  and  one  of  my  horses  was  there 
killed.  About  twelve  M.,  in  obedience  to  orders 
from  General  Wright,  I  proceeded,  with  the  sec- 
ond section  of  the  battery,  (Lieutenant  Moore,) 
to  the  extreme  right  of  the  line,  to  report  to  Colo- 
nel Doles,  Fourth  Georgia  volunteers,  who  di- 
rected that  the  woods  in  the  vicinity  of  King's 
School-House  should  be  shelled,  to  ascertain  the 
position  and  force  of  the  enemy.  About  three 
p.  M.,  the  enemy  advanced  a  few  pieces  down  the 
Williamsburg  road,  and  opened  a  very  annoying 
fire  upon  our  lines.  At  five  P.  M.  I  proceeded, 
by  order  of  General  Wright,  with  the  first  section, 
(Lieutenant  Tilghman,)  to  a  point  of  woods  about 
three  hundred  yards  from  the  Yankee  battery, 
and  soon  after  opened  fire,  causing  them  to  retire 
rapidly.  Conducted  by  yourself,  the  battery  was 
advanced  nearly  to  the  position  of  that  occupied 
by  the  enemy ;  indeed,  in  advance  of  our  pickets 
on  the  right  of  the  road  ;  but,  it  then  being  nearly 
dark,  we  returned  to  the  works.  The  officers  and 
men  behaved  handsomely,  and  it  is  a  source  of 
much  gratification  that  I  have  no  casualties  to 
report.     I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Frank  Huger,  v 

Captain  Donaldson  Artillery,  Light  Artillery  Service. 

REPORT  OF  ACTING  ADJUTANT   THOMAS 
SMITH. 

Headquarters  Virginia  Battalion,  \ 
July  13,  1862.      \ 

Captain  G.  F.  Harrison  : 

Sir  :  Subjoined  you  will  find  a  report  of  the 
part  taken  by  the  Virginia  battalion  in  the  late 
engagement  before  Richmond.  This  battalion, 
under  command  of  Captain  J.  C.  Johnson,  left 
camp  on  the  Meadow  Bridge  Road,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  twenty-sixth  of  June,  and,  after  cross- 
ing the  Chickahominy,  marched  in  the  direction 
of  Mechanicsville,  where  a  portion  of  the  brigade 
being  engaged,  the  battalion,  though  not  brought 
into  action,  was  held  under  fire  from  the  enemy's 
batteries  for  several  hours  ;  and,  in  consideration 
of  the  fact  that  the  men  had  never  before  been 
under  fire,  they  acted  coolly.  Our  loss  on  this 
day  (June  twenty-sixth)  consisted  of  two  killed 
and  eleven  wounded.  On  Friday,  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  June,  we  marched  from  Mechanicsville 
to  Cold  Harbor,  where  the  enemy  again  made  a 
stand.  Here  we  were  engaged  for  several  hours, 
opposed  to,  perhaps,  the  strongest  position  of  the 
enemy's  lines.  Here  we  lost  eight  killed  and 
twenty  wounded.     From  this  time  we  remained 
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on  the  battle-field  until  Sunday,  the  twenty-ninth, 
when  we  recrossed  the  Chickahominy  at  New 
Bridge,  and  followed  the  enemy  until  he  made  a 
third  stand,  on  the  evening  of  the  thirtieth  of 
June.  Here  the  battalion  was  again  engaged, 
and  lost,  in  killed,  two,  and  wounded,  twenty- 
four.  Among  the  killed  was  one  of  our  best 
officers,  Lieutenant  R.  A.  Jackson,  commander  of 
company  D.  On  Tuesday,  the  first  of  July,  we 
were  held  in  reserve  ;  and,  though  led  to  the  field, 
our  services  were  not  necessary,  and  we  were  not 
engaged.  After  Tuesday,  the  first  instant,  we 
marched  with  the  army  as  far  as  Crenshaw's  form, 
on  the  New  Market  road,  and,  after  remaining 
there  several  days,  resumed  the  march  on  the 
eighth  instant,  and  arrived  at  our  present  encamp- 
ment, Farrar's  farm,  on  Wednesday,  the  ninth. 
The  battalion  probably  acted  as  well  as  might 
have  been  expected,  being  without  a  battle-flag 
during  all  the  engagements. 

Total  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  —  sixty- 
seven  ;  one  missing,  supposed  to  be  killed  or 
captured. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Thomas  Smith, 

Acting  Adjutant. 

REPORT  OF  COLONEL  CRUTCHFIELD. 

Headquarters  Second  Corps,  Army  Northern  ) 
Virginia,  January  23,  18G3.     \ 

Lieutenant- General  T.  J.  Jackson,   commanding 

Second  Corps: 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  report  of  the  operations  of  the  bat- 
teries attached  to  your  command  in  the  battles 
around  Richmond,  commencing  June  twenty- 
seven,  1862 : 

On  Friday,  June  twenty-seven,  1862,  the 
army  of  the  valley  district  moved  toward  Cold 
Harbor  j  but  the  advance  division,  under  Major- 
General  R.  S.  Ewell,  being  misled  by  the  guide, 
lost  some  time  in  regaining  the  proper  road, 
which  delay  caused  the  batteries  to  be  thrown 
some  distance  behind,  as  they  had  to  be  reversed 
in  a  narrow  road,  in  thick  woods.  This,  also,  of 
course,  checked  the  advance  of  troops  and  bat- 
teries beyond;  so  that  the  artillery  was  very 
slowly  massed  on  the  left,  where,  as  it  turned  out, 
it  was  eventually  needed.  The  advance  was  first 
made  by  Major-General  Ewell,  his  division  turn- 
ing off  from  the  road  to  the  right,  and  forming 
its  front  obliquely  to  the  road.  Captain  Court- 
nay's  battery  was  put  in  position  near  the  left,  to 
cover  the  formation  of  this  line,  should  the  enemy 
advance  during  this  manoeuvre.  No  attack  was 
made  by  them,  however ;  so  this  battery  did  not 
open  ;  and  when  the  division  advanced,  it  did  so 
through  woods  and  across  a  swamp,  where  it 
could  not  be  followed  by  the  battery,  which  was 
accordingly  withdrawn,  as  no  longer  needed  in 
this  position.  The  only  batteries  at  this  time  up 
were  those  attached  to  this  division,  viz.,  those 
of  Captains  Courtnay,  Brockenbrough,  and  Car- 
rington,  and  among  them  there  were  not  enough 
guns  of  a  suitable  character  to  engage  the  enemy's 
guns  until  the  affair  should  become  more  general, 


or  other  batteries  get  up  with  the  remaining  di- 
visions. The  infantry,  however,  turned  off  from 
the  road  to  the  right,  and  moved  through  the 
woods,  to  the  support  of  Major-General  Ewell, 
who  became  engaged  with  the  enemy  about  four 
o'clock  p.  m.  The  batteries  (unable  to  follow  the 
same  way)  had  to  keep  the  road,  which,  being  bad 
and  narrow,  prevented  their  passing  the  ambu- 
lances and  wagons,  with  which  it  was  already 
crowded.  About  five  P.  M.,  or  perhaps  a  little 
later,  the  batteries  of  Captains  Brockenbrough, 
Carrington,  and  Courtnay  were  ordered  in  near 
the  left,  to  engage  the  enemy's  guns,  then  firing 
heavily  on  our  infantry.  They  went  up  in  good 
style,  and  under  a  hot  fire ;  but  as  soon  as  they 
engaged  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  the  fire  of  the  lat- 
ter grew  mild,  and  did  very  little  damage.  Our 
own  practice  was  good ;  and  our  own  batteries 
were  soon  enabled  to  fire,  advancing  by  half  bat- 
tery, which,  together  with  the  advance  of  our 
infantry,  soon  led  to  the  enemy's  rapid  retreat. 
The  lateness  of  the  hour,  together  with  the  smoke 
of  the  battle-field,  ignorance  of  the  ground  beyond, 
the  jaded  condition  of  the  horses,  and  the  fact 
that  the  road  was  so  obstructed  as  to  prevent  the 
rest  of  our  artillery  from  closing  up  to  the  front, 
where  alone  it  could  be  brought  into  the  action, 
effectually  prevented  that  rapidity  of  pursuit, 
and  concentration  of  fire,  which  a  subsequent 
acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
and  other  circumstances,  proved  would  have  re- 
sulted in  extreme  loss  to,  and  doubtless  rout  of, 
the  enemy. 

In  this  affair  we  lost  no  guns,  disabled  or  cap- 
tured. One  of  Captain  Carrington's  caissons  was 
disabled  by  a  shot  from  the  enemy.  We  cap- 
tured four  guns,  which  were  exchanged  into  the 
batteries  of  Captains  Poague,  Carpenter,  and 
Courtnay. 

I  make  no  account  of  the  artillery  of  Briga- 
dier-General Whiting's  division  ;  for,  though  this 
command  was,  at  the  time,  part  of  your  force,  it 
had  but  recently  joined,  and  I  was  unacquainted 
with  any  of  the  officers  of  his  batteries,  of  which 
latter  I  did  not  know  the  composition,  and  so 
judged  it  best  that  I  should  leave  the  manage- 
ment of  this  artillery  to  Brigadier-General  Whit- 
ing entirely. 

On  Monday,  the  thirtieth  of  June,  1862,  we 
crossed  the  Chickahominy  at  Grapevine  Bridge, 
and  moved  toward  White  Oak  Swamp,  which 
we  reached  about  half  past  nine  A.  M.  At  this 
point,  the  swamp  was  crossed  by  a  trestle  bridge, 
which  the  enemy  had  just  fired,  while  it  was  com- 
manded by  their  guns  from  the  opposite  hill,  and 
all  approach  to  it  prevented  by  their  sharpshoot- 
ers, who  were  concealed  in  a  thick  wood  near  by. 
After  examining  the  ground,  I  found  it  possible, 
with  a  little  work,  to  open  a  way  through  the 
woods  to  the  right  of  the  road  on  which  we  ad- 
vanced, by  which  our  guns  could  be  brought,  un- 
seen by  the  enemy,  into  position  behind  the  crest 
of  the  hill  on  this  side  about  one  thousand  yards 
from  the  enemy's  batteries,  and  some  twelve  hun- 
dred yards  from  their  infantry.  Seven  batteries, 
in  all  twenty-three  guns,  were  accordingly  or- 
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dered  up  from  Major-General  Hill's  division. 
Having  met  their  officers  for  the  first  time  on 
that  day,  I  do  not  now  readily  recall  their  names, 
and  can  only  mention  the  batteries  of  Captains 
Carter,  Hardaway,  Nelson,  Rhett,  Reilly,  and  Bal- 
this,  (the  last  two  belonging  to  Brigadier-General 
Whiting's  division,)  as  being  of  the  number. 
About  fifteen  minutes  of  two  p.  M.,  we  opened 
suddenly  upon  the  enemy,  who  had  no  previous 
intimation  of  our  position  and  intention.  He 
only  fired  four  shots  in  reply,  and  then  abandoned 
the  position  in  extreme  haste  and  confusion.  A 
house  near  by  (afterward  found  to  have  contained 
subsistence  stores)  was  first  either  fired  by  them- 
selves or  by  our  shell,  and  burnt  down.  Captain 
Wooding's  battery  was  immediately  ordered  down 
nearer  to  the  burnt  bridge  to  shell  out  the  sharp- 
shooters from  the  woods,  wrhich  was  soon  accom- 
plished, and  our  cavalry  crossed  the  swamp.  It 
was  then  found  that  the  enemy  was  bringing  up 
a  considerable  artillery  force  to  take  position  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road  to  his  former  place, 
and  directly  opposed  to  our  guns,  from  which  he 
would  be  concealed  by  a  thick  intervening  wood. 
Captain  Wooding's  battery  was  therefore  with- 
drawn, and  our  batteries  turned  in  the  new  direc- 
tion. The  enemy  soon  opened  on  us  with  about 
eighteen  guns,  I  think,  and  we  replied,  though  it 
was  extremely  difficult  to  estimate  the  distance, 
as  the  enemy's  guns  were  entirely  concealed  from 
our  view,  and  our  only  guide  was  the  sound, 
while  our  exact  position  was,  of  course,  known 
to  him.  His  fire  was  rapid  and  generally  accu- 
rate, though  the  nature  of  the  ground  afforded  us 
such  shelter  as  to  protect  us  from  much  loss.  The 
effect  of  our  fire  could  not  be  estimated  until  we 
crossed  the  swamp  next  day,  when  there  were 
palpable  evidences  of  its  having  been  much  more 
destructive  than  that  to  which  we  were  subjected. 
This  engagement  lasted  until  dusk  without  inter- 
mission. We  lost  no  guns  or  carriages  disabled 
or  captured.  The  enemy  had  a  caisson  exploded, 
and  abandoned  a  travelling  forge,  battery  wagon, 
ten-pounder  Parrott  gun,  and  three  caissons, 
which  fell  into  our  hands,  uninjured,  next  day, 
besides  a  good  many  wagons,  mostly  filled  with 
small  arms  and  ammunition. 

The  behavior  of  the  officers  and  men  was  ex- 
cellent ;  but  all  the  former  being  strangers  to  me, 
I  mention  no  names,  lest  I  should  do  injustice 
to  others.  Several  I  observed  particularly  from 
their  coolness  and  judgment,  but  only  remember 
the  names  of  two  or  three.  I  may,  however, 
mention  Major  C.  Pierson,  Major-General  D.  H. 
Hill's  chief  of  artillery,  as  having  rendered  him- 
self exceedingly  efficient,  and  exhibited  great 
coolness. 

From  sickness,  I  was  not  present  at  the  battle 
of  Malvern  Hill,  which  took  place  the  next  day ; 
and  none  of  our  artillery  was  engaged  subse- 
quently to  that  near  Westover. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 
Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

S.  Crutchfield, 
Colonel  and  CMef  of  Artillery,  Second  Corps. 


REPORT  OF  CAPTAIN  LANE. 

Camp  near  Oakwood  Cemetery,  July  12, 1862. 
Colonel  A.  S.  Cutis,  commanding  Sumter  Artil- 
lery Battalion : 

Colonel  :  In  compliance  with  your  order  to 
report  the  part  my  company  took  in  the  recent 
engagement  before  Richmond,  from  twenty-sixth 
June  to  the  present  date,  I  submit  the  following : 

On  the  twenty-fifth  June,  the  remainder  of  my 
company  (two  sections)  was  ordered  to  join  one 
section  which  had  been  on  duty  at  Mrs.  Price's 
house  for  twelve  days,  being  engaged  with  the 
enemy  from  behind  our  earthworks  more  or  less 
every  day  in  artillery  duels,  across  the  Chicka- 
hominy,  in  one  of  which  I  lost  one  man  killed,  on 
the  twenty-sixth. 

On  the  twenty-seventh,  I  was  ordered  to  en- 
gage a  battery  of  the  enemy  near  the  house  of 
Dr.  Garnett.  I  took  position  in  the  open  field, 
in  front  of  the  enemy's  battery,  which  was  pro- 
tected by  formidable  earthworks.  In  an  engage- 
ment of  an  hour,  I  lost  two  men  killed  and  four 
wounded,  and  withdrew  from  the  field  when  or- 
dered by  Colonel  Lee.  In  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  I  was  ordered  to  attack  the  enemy  a 
second  time,  taking  position  farther  to  our  right, 
where  I  was  under  a  heavy  fire  from  three  of  the 
enemy's  batteries,  as  well  as  their  sharpshooters, 
and  retired  from  the  field  when  ordered  by  Col- 
onel Lee,  with  a  loss  of  one  man  wounded  and  a 
horse  killed. 

On  the  twenty-eighth,  I  was  ordered,  with  a 
section  of  my  battery,  to  take  position  near  the 
Chickahominy,  on  the  New  Bridge  road,  and 
open  on  the  enemy  near  Mrs.  Goulding's  house, 
which  I  did,  assisted  by  a  section  of  Captain 
Woolfolk's  battery,  and  one  piece  of  Captain 
Dabney's  battery,  and  succeeded  in  routing  the 
enemy  from  his  position,  in  the  greatest  confu- 
sion. 

On  the  twenty-ninth,  I  was  ordered  to  report 
to  General  Cobb,  as  reserve  artillery  for  his  bri- 
gade, which  I  joined,  and  went  with  umtil  noon, 
when  I  was  ordered  to  the  front,  at  trie  earth- 
works of  the  enemy  on  the  north  side  of  the 
York  River  Railroad,  where  I  exchanged  a  few 
shots  with  the  enemy,  who  being  still  in  retreat, 
I  followed  on  with  the  brigade  to  the  bridge 
across  the  York  River  Railroad,  where  I  was  put 
in  position  to  resist  a  threatened  advance  of  the 
enemy  at  that  point,  and  was  under  the  enemy's 
fire  during  the  engagement,  which  lasted  until 
dark,  I  maintaining  my  position  during  the  night. 

On  the  thirtieth,  I  was  engaged  during  the 
day  in  moving  to  a  position  on  the  Charles  City 
road. 

On  the  first  of  July,  I  took  a  position  assigned 
me  on  the  field.  Just  before  the  engagement 
commenced,  my  section  of  Parrott  guns  were  ad- 
vanced to  the  front ;  but,  a  short  time  after  the 
engagement  commenced,  was  ordered  back  to  a 
position  farther  in  the  rear,  being  still  under  the 
enemy's  fire,  where  I  remained  during  the  en- 
gagement, my  only  loss  being  one  man  wounded. 

On  the  second,  I  maintained  the  position  of 
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the  previous  day,  until  it  was  ascertained  the  en- 
emy had  flea. 

On  the  third,  I  returned  to  camp  near  Rich- 
mond, by  order  of  General  Lee,  where  I  have  re- 
mained ever  since. 

Most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Lane, 

Captain  Company  E,  Sumter  Artillery  Battalion. 

REPORT  OP  LIEUTENANT   MASSIE. 

Camp  near  Richmond,  July  12, 1862. 
Major  W.  Nelson,  commanding  Third  Artillery 

Battalion : 

In  the  absence  of  Captain  Huckstep,  I  submit 
the  following  statement  of  the  movements,  &c, 
of  the  Fluvanna  artillery  during  the  recent  en- 
gagements before  Richmond  :  On  Thursday 
morning,  June  twenty-sixth,  we  proceeded  to  the 
front  of  our  lines  on  the  Nine-mile  road,  General 
Magruder's  division,  and  were  placed  in  reserve 
in  the  field  near  New  Bridge  Church.  The  next 
evening,  (Friday,)  our  rifle  gun  and  its  detach- 
ment of  twelve  men,  under  my  immediate  com- 
mand, were  ordered  to  take  position  in  the  open 
field,  near  Dr.  Garnett's  house,  where,  in  com- 
pany with  several  other  batteries,  (the  whole  un- 
der command  of  Major  Garnett,)  we  opened  fire 
upon  one  of  the  enemy's  batteries,  partially  con- 
cealed by  woods.  Our  fire  was  promptly  re- 
turned by  at  least  four  batteries,  —  three  being 
entirely  concealed  by  the  woods,  and  placed 
obliquely  to  our  right,  —  thus  giving  them  a 
cross-fire  upon  us ;  also,  by  a  line  of  sharp- 
shooters, protected  by  rifle  pits,  immediately  in 
our  front  and  about  four  hundred  yards  distant. 
The  fire  of  the  enemy  soon  became  very  warm, 
and,  as  we  were  not  protected  by  either  works  or 
the  conformation  of  the  ground,  we  were  ordered 
to  retire.  The  conduct  of  the  men,  while  under 
fire,  was  all  that  could  have  been  expected  or  de- 
sired. We  lost  in  this  skirmish  private  N.  W. 
Jennings,  who  was  killed  by  a  shell  wound  in  the 
hip.  He  was  a  good  soldier,  cheerful  and  prompt 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  Private  L.  W. 
Mayre  was  also  wounded  slightly,  in  the  hip. 
We  also  lost  one  horse,  permanently  disabled. 
We  were  unable  to  ascertain  the  result  of  our 
firing,  as  the  woods  into  which  our  shells  were 
thrown  soon  became  so  filled  with  smoke  as  to 
obscure  everything  from  view.  We  retired  to 
our  post  in  reserve,  where  we  were  kept  until 
Monday  morning,  June  thirtieth,  when  we  pro- 
ceeded to  Camp  Holly,  near  New  Market,  there 
rejoining  our  battalion. 

On  Wednesday,  July  second,  our  rifle  gun,  un- 
der Captain  Huckstep,  was  sent  to  the  front,  but 
ordered  back  later  in  the  day,  without  firing.  We 
were  held  in  reserve  at  Camp  Holly  until  Friday 
morning,  July  fourth,  when  we  returned  to  our 
present  encampment.     Respectfully  submitted. 

John  L.  Massie, 

Lieutenant  Fluvanna  Artillery. 

REPORT  OF  CAPTAIN  MILLEDGE. 

CAMP,  July  12,  1862. 
Sir  :  I  ha^e  the  honor  to  report,  in  accordance 


with  an  order  to  report  what  transpired  in  my 
company  between  June  twenty-sixth  and  July 
,  that,  on   the   afternoon   of   June   twenty- 


sixth,  I  was  ordered  by  yourself  to  take  one  piece 
(rifle)  down  the  river,  (Chickahominy,)  and  make 
any  disposition  of  it  which  I  thought  would  bear 
with  effect  upon  any  of  the  enemy's  forces,  then 
fighting  or  in  position  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  Ascertaining  that  one  of  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries, said  to  be  Griffin's  New  York  battery,  was 
in  position  near  the  edge  of  the  creek,  on  the 
other  side,  and  was  busy  with  its  fire  upon  the 
Maryland  battery,  in  position  on  Mechanicsville 
Hill,  I  placed  the  rifle  piece  in  position  near  the 
creek,  and  opened  fire  on  the  New  York  battery, 
which  was  continued  about  an  hour,  as  far  as  I 
could  judge,  with  considerable  accuracy  and  ef- 
fect. Lieutenant  Thompson  was  with  me,  in 
charge  of  the  piece. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-seventh,  at  day- 
light, my  company  was  detailed,  by  order  of  Gen- 
eral Lee,  to  assist  in  the  management  of  one  of 
the  large  rifle  guns  under  command  of  Captain 
Masters.  Acting  with  him,  we  carried  the  piece 
some  one  and  a  half  miles  below  the  turnpike, 
placed  it  in  position,  and,  directing  its  fire  upon 
such  points  of  the  enemy's  lines  as  seemed  most 
stubborn,  worked  it  until  ordered  by  General 
Lee  to  cease  firing. 

Of  the  rest  of  the  part  performed  by  my  com- 
pany in  that  day's  attempt,  and  those  made  af- 
terward to  get  the  gun  where  it  could  be  used 
in  obedience  to  orders  —  of  the  zeal,  good  order, 
and  general  soldierly  spirit  displayed  during  the 
interval  between  the  twenty-eighth  of  June  and 
second  of  July  —  you  can  judge  as  well  as  my- 
self; and  to  your  candid  judgment  I  am  satisfied 
to  leave  them,  without  any  comment  from  me, 
knowing  full  well  that  the  true  soldier's  zealous 
attempt  to  discharge  his  duty,  though  that  duty 
may  only  be  anxiously  waiting,  watching,  march- 
ing and  re-marching,  and  not  the  more  grateful 
active  duty  of  the  battle-field,  is  not  without  its 
due  credit  in  your  eyes,  and  that  justice  will  be 
done  to  them. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Milledge,  Jr., 

Captain  Company  C,  Second  Battalion  Artillery. 

REPORT  OF  LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  CUTTS. 

Headquarters  Sumter  Artillery  Battalion,  ) 
Camp  near  Richmond,  July  12, 1862.     \ 

General  W.  N.  Pendleton : 

General  :  In  obedience  to  your  order,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
operations  of  my  command,  from  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  June  to  the  present  date.  Captain  John 
Lane's  company  (of  six  guns)  having  been  de- 
tached from  my  immediate  command,  I  would 
respectfully  submit  his  own  report  for  your  con- 
sideration, which  please  find  enclosed  : 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  June, 
in  carrying  out  your  order  and  instructions  of  the 
twenty-fifth,  I  reported  myself,  with  three  bat- 
teries —  Captain  H.   M.   Ross,  with  six  guns ; 
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Captain  J.  V.  Price,  with  four  guns ;  and  Captain 
J.  A.  Blackshear,  also  with  four  guns  —  to  Major- 
General  Huger,  at  our  advance  lines,  on  the  Wil- 
liamsburg road.  My  batteries  were  held  in  re- 
serve to  support  General  Huger's  command.  On 
the  evening  of  that  day,  I  was  joined  by  Lieu- 
tenant Maddux,  with  one  gun  of  Captain  Hamil- 
ton's battery  —  Lieutenant  Stiener,  of  the  same 
company,  having  obtained  permission  to  report 
to  General  Toombs,  with  two  guns  of  the  battery. 
I  have  had  no  report  of  his  operations.  With 
the  above-mentioned  batteries,  in  all  fifteen  guns, 
I  remained  personally  on  the  ground,  in  rear  of 
General  Huger's  command,  and  near  the  enemy's 
lines,  until  Sunday  morning,  the  twenty-ninth  ; 
and  although  we  did  no  actual  service,  except 
shelling  the  enemy's  pickets  in  the  woods,  we 
were  at  all  times  ready  to  meet  the  enemy,  and, 
from  his  position  and  superior  force,  were  hourly 
expecting  an  engagement.  On  the  twenty-ninth, 
on  being  informed  that  the  enemy  had  abandoned 
their  intrenchments,  and  were  in  full  retreat,  and 
the  division  being  well  supplied  with  artillery,  Gen- 
eral Huger  ordered  two  of  my  batteries  —  Captains 
Price  and  Blackshear — back  to  our  camp  near  Rich- 
mond, there  to  be  held  in  reserve,  to  await  orders. 
Myself,  with  Captain  Ross's  battery,  and  Lieuten- 
ant Maddux,  with  his  gun,  were  assigned  to  Gen- 
eral Wright's  brigade,  and  ordered  on  the  Charles 
City  road.  The  whole  command  was  delayed  in 
moving  in  this  direction  by  a  despatch  from  Gen- 
eral Magruder,  asking  for  assistance  in  the  en- 
emy's rear ;  and  at  nightfall  we  had  only  moved 
a  few  miles  on  the  Charles  City  road.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  thirtieth,  General  Huger's  ad- 
vance came  up  to  the  enemy ;  and,  about  three 
o'clock,  I  was  ordered  forward  with  my  batteries. 
(This  point  was  some  two  miles  north  of  the  bat- 
tle-field of  the  same  day,  where  Generals  Long- 
street  and  Hill  engaged  the  enemy.)  My  batteries 
arrived  promptly  on  the  ground,  but  were  not  or- 
dered into  the  artillery  duel  then  going  on.  This 
position  was  held  during  the  night ;  and,  on  the 
first  of  July,  the  enemy  having  disappeared,  and 
the  way  clear,  we  moved  upon  the  battle-field  of 
Monday.  My  now  small  command  (seven  guns) 
was  assigned  a  place  near  the  battle-field  of  Tues- 
day, the  first  instant ;  and,  although  I  am  sure 
that  more  artillery  could  have  been  used  with  ad- 
vantage in  the  engagement,  and  also  that  my 
command  could  have  done  good  service,  yet  I  re- 
ceived no  orders,  and,  therefore,  I  had  not  the 
honor  to  participate  in  any  of  the  many  engage- 
ments for  the  protection  of  the  capital.  The  po- 
sition assigned  me  was  held  until  Monday,  the 
seventh  instant,  when,  by  General  Huger's  order, 
I  returned  to  my  camp  at  this  place,  all  my  other 
batteries  having  previously  returned.  It  is  prop- 
er to  mention  that  Captain  C.  V.  Crawford  volun- 
teered to  take  charge  of  one  of  Captain  Price's 
guns,  as  his  own  battery  was  not  ready  for  the 
field.  This  he  did,  and  remained  with  it  until  the 
company  was  ordered  back  to  camp. 

The  officers  and  men  of  the  several  companies 
deserve  great  credit  for  their  great  promptness, 
and  their  anxiety  to  share  the  dangers  and  hon- 


ors with  those  noble  commands  who  fought  on 
every  field. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

With  great  respect,  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  S.  Cutts, 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  commanding  First  Battalion, 
Reserve  Corps. 

REPORT  OF  CAPTAIN  ANCELL. 

In  Camp,  July  12, 1862. 

Major   Charles    Richardson,  commanding  Re- 
serve Artillery : 

Major  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report,  in  accord- 
ance with  an  order  to  report  what  transpired  in 
my  company  from  the  twenty-sixth  June  to  sec- 
ond July,  1862 : 

On  Thursday,  June  twentieth,  I  was  ordered, 
by  yourself,  to  take  our  battery  to  a  position  on 
the  Chickahominy,  about  one  mile  below  the  Me- 
chanicsville  road,  and  to  hold  the  position  in  case 
the  enemy  should  attempt  to  cross  there.  No 
such  attempt  being  made  by  the  enemy,  I  only 
waited  in  position  until  Friday  morning,  when, 
the  enemy  having  been  driven  below  this  point,  I, 
in  obedience  to  your  order,  moved  my  battery 
back  to  camp,  together  with  a  large  rifle  gun  un- 
der the  command  of  Captain  Masters. 

On  Friday  evening,  in  compliance  with  your 
order,  I  took  command  of,  and  carried  this  large 
gun  to  a  point  on  the  Nine-mile  road,  near  the 
farm  of  Dr.  Garnett,  at  which  point  I  remained 
until  Sunday  morning,  June  twenty-ninth,  when, 
no  opportunity  offering  to  bring  it  to  bear  upon 
the  enemy,  it  was,  in  accordance  with  your  orders, 
moved  back  to  camp.  On  Tuesday,  the  first  in- 
stant, I  carried  the  same  piece  down  the  Darby- 
town  road,  as  directed  by  you,  to  Fussell's  farm, 
near  the  scene  of  the  fight  of  that  evening,  but 
was  not  able  to  get  into  a  position  from  which  to 
use  it  against  the  foe,  and,  on  the  next  morning, 
returned  with  it  to  camp. 

With  the  exception  of  these  several  orders, 
ended  any  part  taken  by  my  company  in  the  strug- 
gles around  Richmond.  I  will  take  occasion  to 
say,  though  not  actually  engaged,  the  men  acted 
in  a  manner  entirely  satisfactory,  and  evinced  an 
earnest  desire  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  late 
great  struggles  around  Richmond ;  but  as  all  this 
occurred  under  your  immediate  observation,  I 
will  only  say  that  they  obeyed  all  orders  cheerfully 
and  soldierly. 

Major,'  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Yours,  with  high  respect, 

John  J.  Ancell, 

Captain  Fluvanna  Light  Artillery. 

REPORT  OF  LIEUTENANT  WOOLFOLK. 

Headquarters  Company  A,  Second  Battalion  ) 
Reserve  Artillery,  July  11. 1862.     \ 

Major  Charles  Richardson,  commanding  Sec- 
ond Battalion  Reserve  Artillery  Corps  : 
MAJOR :  In  pursuance  of  your  orders,  I  have 
the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  of  the  ser- 
vices of  this  battery  from  the  twenty-sixth  of 
June.     At  this  date,  we  were  on  picket  duty  at 
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Mrs.  Price's  house,  opposite  the  New  Bridge, 
seven  miles  from  Richmond.  We  were  then  un- 
der the  command  of  Colonel  Lee,  and  attached 

to brigade,  Colonel  Anderson  commanding. 

in  Colonel  Jones's  division,  to  whom  we  reported, 
June  fourteenth,  1862. 

Nothing  occurred  on  the  twenty-sixth,  except 
a  little  harmless  shelling  from  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries, four  in  number,  stationed  opposite  to  us 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Chickahominy.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  twenty-seventh,  we  were  ordered, 
together  with  two  of  Captain  Lane's  guns,  all  un- 
der the  command  of  Colonel  Lee,  against  a  stony 
work  of  the  enemy's,  some  three  fourths  of  a  mile 
to  our  right  and  front.  We  were  brought  into 
position  in  an  open  field,  about  six  hundred  yards 
from  the  enemy's  works,  when  we  opened  upon 
him  with  shell  and  spherical  case  from  the  how- 
itzers, (two  twelve-pounders,)  and  with  shell  and 
shot  from  our  rifle  pieces,  (two  three-inch  guns.) 
We  fired  very  rapidly,  receiving,  in  reply,  an  in- 
cessant fire  from  the  enemy's  battery,  composed, 
as  we  afterward  learned  from  prisoners,  of  thir- 
teen breech-loading  guns,  sustaining,  at  the  same 
time,  an  enfilading  fire  from  their  sharpshooters. 
After  an  engagement  of  about  thirty  minutes,  we 
were  ordered  to  retire,  having  sustained  a  loss  of 
one  man  killed,  and  three  wounded.  Of  the  ef- 
fect of  our  fire,  I  have  no  means  of  knowing,  ex- 
cept from  the  report  of  prisoners,  who  stated  that 
their  loss  was  heavy  in  killed,  wounded,  and  in 
destruction  of  property.  On  Saturday,  the  twenty- 
eighth,  our  two  rifle  pieces  were  detached  to  pro- 
ceed down  the  New  Bridge  road,  and,  in  company 
with  a  portion  of  Lane's  and  Dabney's  batteries,  to 
shell  the  enemy  at  long  range.  This  duty  was  per- 
formed with  fine  effect,  the  enemy  breaking  and  run- 
ning in  every  direction.  On  the  twenty-ninth,  we 
were  ordered  under  the  command  of  Major  Garnett, 
and  temporarily  in  support  of  General  Toombs's 
brigade,  some  three  miles  down  the  road,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Chickahominy ;  but  no  requisi- 
tion was  made  upon  us  for  active  service,  and,  on 
the  next  day,  June  thirtieth,  we  were  relieved  and 
sent  back  to  camp  to  recruit,  men  and  horses  be- 
ing very  much  broken  down.  Of  the  conduct  of 
the  men  of  this  command,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  re- 
port that  they  behaved,  with  but  two  exceptions, 
with  marked  coolness  and  gallantry. 
With  the  greatest  respect, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

James  Woolfolk, 

First  Lieutenant,  commanding  Ashland  Artillery, 
Co.  A,  Second  Battalion,  R.  A. 

REPORT  OF  CAPTAIN  POAGUE. 

Camp  of  First  Brigade  V.  D.,  July  7,  1862. 
Captain  J.  T.  O'Brien,  A.  A.  O.  First  Brigade, 

V.D.: 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  on 
the  evening  of  the  twenty-seventh  June,  when 
the  brigade  started  for  the  battle-field,  my  battery 
was  ordered  to  halt  and  await  orders.  Next  day 
I  received  orders  to  join  the  brigade,  which 
I  did,  remaining  with  it  until  first  July,  but  tak- 


ing no  part  in  any  of  the  engagements  up  to  that 
date. 

About  ten  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  first  July, 
while  following  the  brigade  on  the  march  near 
Frazier's  farm,  I  received  an  order  from  Major- 
General  Jackson  to  hurry  on  to  the  front  and  re- 
port to  Major-General  Whiting.  Not  being  able 
to  find  the  latter  officer,  by  direction  of  General 
Jackson,  I  took  position  in  a  wheat-field,  on  the 
left  of  Balthis's  battery,  (Staunton  artillery,) 
which  had  just  preceded  us.  My  guns  were 
posted  behind  the  crest  of  a  ridge,  by  which  they 
were,  to  some  extent,  protected  from  the  enemy's 
fire. 

Shortly  after  opening  fire,  the  impression  got 
out,  by  some  means,  that  all  the  batteries  were 
ordered  to  leave  the  field.  Not  being  able  to  trace 
it  to  an  authoritative  source,  I  ordered  my  pieces 
to  continue  firing.  One  or  two  batteries  in  the 
mean  time  left  the  field. 

Captain  Balthis  soon  exhausted  his  ammuni- 
tion, and  shortly  afterward  left  the  field.  By 
this  time  Lieutenant  Carpenter  had  gotten  two 
pieces  in  position,  and  opened  fire.  The  fire  of 
the  enemy's  batteries  was  most  terrific,  and,  in 
the  main,  very  accurate.  That  the  loss  on  our 
side  was  not  much  heavier,  is  owing  to  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  our  position. 

The  detachment  of  the  six-pounder  was  now 
so  much  reduced  as  not  to  be  able  to  work  the 
gun.  It  was  sent  off  the  field,  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  detachment  distributed  among  the 
other  pieces.  Finding  that  the  contest  was  a  very 
unequal  one,  having  the  fire  of  several  batteries 
concentrated  upon  five  guns  on  our  side,  my 
pieces  were  ordered  to  cease  firing.  The  gun  of 
Lieutenant  Carpenter,  next  to  us,  also  ceased  at 
my  suggestion.  My  object  was,  to  induce  the 
enemy  to  hold  up  until  we  could  get  other  bat- 
teries to  our  assistance.  Two  more  batteries 
were  then  brought  into  position.  Our  guns  again 
opened,  under  direction  of  Major  Whiting,  but 
elicited  only  a  feeble  response  from  the  enemy, 
and  after  a  few  rounds,  our  batteries  ceased  firing. 
Soon  thereafter,  I  was  ordered  to  report,  with  my 
battery,  to  Major-General  Hill,  but  was  not 
called  on  to  go  into  action  again.  About  five 
o'clock,  I  obtained  permission  to  go  to  the  rear 
for  ammunition. 

The  following  are  the  casualties  which  occurred 
during  this  artillery  engagement : 

Killed :  John  L.  Brown,  Francis  T.  Herndon, 
of  Rockbridge  County,  Virginia. 

Wounded:  John  Doran,  of  Lexington,  se- 
verely, in  arm,  by  a  shell ;  John  Fuller,  of  Rock- 
bridge, severely  bruised  by  a  shell. 

Slightly  wounded :  E.  Holmes  Boyd,  R.  K. 
Compton,  John  M.  Brown,  Randolph  Fairfax, 
Sergeant  David  E.  Moore,  John  H.  Moore,  Ab- 
ner  E.  Arnold,  William  H.  Boiling.  One  horse 
was  killed,  and  several  disabled. 

With  three  or  four  exceptions,  the  conduct  of 
the  men  and  officers  was  in  the  highest  degree 
creditable. 

Very  respectfully,  &c, 

W.  T.  POAGUE. 
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REPORT  OF  CAPTAIN  PAGE. 

Camp  of  Third  Battalion   Reserve  Artillery, 

July  12,  1862. 

Major  William  Nelson  : 

Major  :  According  to  your  request,  I  respect- 
fully submit  the  following  report  of  my  battery 
during  the  late  engagements  before  Richmond : 

On  Thursday  morning,  June  twenty-sixth,  we 
were  ordered  down  the  Nine-mile  road,  as  far  as 
Garnett's  farm,  where  we  took  a  position  on  the 
road,  and  just  in  rear  of  our  extreme  picket  lines. 
After  remaining  here  for  about  two  hours,  the 
enemy  opened  a  fire  upon  us  with  his  long-range 
guns,  which  he  kept  up  for  some  time,  when,  by 
order  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lee,  we  shifted  our 
position.  Here,  again,  we  were  shelled  from 
time  to  time  until  night,  when  we  withdrew,  re- 
suming our  first  position  early  next  morning. 

On  this  day  (Friday)  our  position  was  shelled 
constantly  throughout  the  day,  without  our  being 
able  to  reply,  as  we  had  orders  to  fire  only  in 
case  the  enemy  appeared  in  front  in  the  open 
field. 

On  Saturday,  after  the  middle  of  the  day,  ev- 
erything became  quiet. 

On  Sunday,  about  ten  o'clock  A.  M.,  we  started, 
with  Major-General  Magruder's  forces,  down  the 
Nine-mile  and  Williamsburg  roads,  in  pursuit  of 
the  enemy,  and  went  as  far  as  Savage's  farm, 
where  we  rested  for  the  night. 

Monday  morning,  we  continued  our  march,  and 
reached  Hollywood,  near  the  scene  of  the  terri- 
ble conflict  of  Tuesday  evening. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  our  rifle  pieces,  Lieu- 
tenant Montgomery  commanding,  were  sent  to 
the  front  to  reconnoitre,  and  returned  in  the 
evening.  At  this  camp  we  remained  until  Friday 
morning,  when,  by  your  command,  we  returned 
to  our  present  encampment. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  C.  M.  Page, 

Captain,  commanding  Artillery. 
REPORT  OF  CAPTAIN  KIRKPATRICK. 

Major  William  Nelson,  commanding  Third  Bat- 
talion Reserve  Corps  Artillery : 
Major  :  At  your  request,  I  submit  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  the  part  taken  by  my  company 
in  the  recent  engagements  before  Richmond  : 

On  Thursday,  June  twenty-sixth,  we  proceed- 
ed with  four  guns  (two  being  left  on  account  of 
sickness  amongst  the  members  of  the  company) 
to  the  front,  at  Garnett's  farm.  We  were  sta- 
tioned at  a  point  within  range  of  the  enemy's 
guns  in  front  and  on  our  left,  but  remained  un- 
disturbed until  the  afternoon,  when  the  batteries 
on  our  left  opened  a  fire  upon  the  whole  field. 
Many  of  the  shells  came  near  -us,  but  did  no 
harm. 

The  next  morning  we  resumed  the  place  held 
by  us  the  day  before. 

About  twelve  o'clock  we  were  ordered  to  take 
a  position  considerably  advanced  and  to  our  right, 
with  two  howitzers,  and  there  to  open  fire  upon  a 
party  of  the  enemy,  then  at  work  upon  the  rifle 
pits  in  front  of  their  works.     As  soon  as  our  fire 


commenced,  the  enemy  opened  upon  us  with  at 
least  five  different  species  of  projectile.  During 
this  fire,  Lieutenant  Walton,  Corporal  Davidson, 
and  privates  Hewitt  and  John  Goodwin,  were 
struck  by  fragments  of  shell,  though  no  one  was 
seriously  hurt.  At  the  other  guns,  which  remained 
for  some  time  in  a  very  exposed  condition,  pri- 
vate Motley  was  also  struck.  One  of  our  horses 
was  killed,  and  two  wounded.  We  remained  in 
the  advanced  position  until  four  o'clock  P.  M. 

I  cannot  forbear  stating,  just  here,  that  you 
were  present  with  us  during  the  time  that  the  en- 
emy's fire  was  concentrated  upon  us,  and  I  feel 
under  lasting  obligations  to  you  for  the  great  en- 
couragement and  assistance  you  afforded  us,  in- 
experienced as  we  were,  by  your  calm  and  cheer- 
ful courage,  as  well  as  by  advice  how  our  fire 
should  be  conducted. 

On  Saturday,  we  took  the  same  position,  and 
in  the  afternoon  were  ordered  to  proceed  again 
with  two  guns,  to  take  the  position  just  alluded 
to,  in  order  to  open  fire  on  the  enemy's  batteries, 
which  it  was  supposed  had  been  evacuated.  Be- 
fore we  reached  the  position  the  order  was  coun- 
termanded. On  our  way,  going  and  returning, 
we  were  under  heavy  fire. 

On  Sunday  morning  at  ten  o'clock,  we  pro- 
ceeded, with  General  Magruder's  forces,  in  pur- 
suit of  the  enemy,  down  the  Nine-mile  and  Wil- 
liamsburg roads,  and,  with  the  same  forces, 
crossed  over  to  Camp  Holly,  where  we  were  held 
in  reserve  until  Friday,  when  our  battery  was 
ordered  back  to  camp. 

On  Thursday,  my  rifle  piece,  under  Lieutenant 
Hobson,  was  ordered  toward  the  front ;  but  he 
was  soon  directed  to  return. 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  I  was  assisted,  in  the 
engagement  of  Friday,  by  Lieutenants   Hobson 
and  Latham,  who  rendered  every  possible  service, 
and  proved  themselves  competent  and  brave. 
Very  respectfully  submitted, 

THOS.  J.  KIRKPATRICK, 
Commanding  Amherst  Artillery. 

REPORT  OE  MAJOR  NELSON. 

Headquarters  Third  Batt.  Reserve  Artillery,  ) 
Near  Richmond,  July  12,  1862.     \ 

General  :  At  your  request,  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit to  you  the  following  statement  of  my  pro- 
ceedings, as  also  of  my  command,  in  the  recent 
movements  of  our  army  in  the  defence  of  Rich- 
mond : 

In  obedience  to  your  order,  I  reported  early 
Thursday  morning,  the  twenty-sixth  ultimo,  with 
my  three  companies,  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  S.  D. 
Lee,  chief  of  artillery  for  General  Magruder's 
division,  who  asked  me  to  post  two  of  my  bat- 
teries in  Dr.  Garnett's  field,  in  advance  of  our 
main  line,  and  in  support  of  our  advance  pickets, 
and  to  hold  the  other  in  reserve.  Captains  Kirk- 
patrick  and  Page,  with  their  batteries,  were  post- 
ed accordingly,  and  Captain  Huckstep,  with  his, 
was  kept  in  reserve  near  the  Bridge  Church. 

Nothing  of  interest  transpired  until  the  after- 
i  noon,  when  the  enemy's  batteries,  from  several 
I  different  points,  opened  fire  upon  the  whole  field, 
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frequently  throwing  their  shells  very  near  us,  but 
without  injury.  These  two  batteries  were  with- 
drawn to  a  less  hazardous  position,  after  night, 
and  replaced  before  light  the  next  morning,  (Fri- 
day, the  twenty-seventh.)  In  the  early  part  of  Fri- 
day, I  was  invited  by  Colonel  Lee  to  reconnoitre, 
with  him,  the  enemy's  position  immediately  in  our 
front,  where  they  were  busily  engaged  on  an  ad- 
vance line  of  works,  with  a  .view  to  stop  their 
operations ;  after  which,  it  was  determined  that  I 
should  advance  one  section  of  horse  artillery  to 
our  extreme  picket  line,  a  little  to  the  right  of  our 
position,  to  cooperate  with  other  pieces  which 
Colonel  Lee  would  post  on  our  left.  I  was  to  be 
ready,  and  to  open  as  soon  as  the  firing  on  my  left 
commenced.  I  requested  Captain  Kirkpatrick  to 
take  two  of  his  howitzers,  with  their  detachments, 
to  the  point  of  the  field  determined  on,  and  I 
accompanied  them.  His  pieces  were  immediate- 
ly put  in  position,  just  below  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
and  loaded.  Very  soon  the  signal  on  our  left 
was  heard,  when  the  Captain  gave  the  order,  and 
the  firing  commenced  with  energy,  and  the  work- 
ing parties  were  driven  from  their  position.  Im- 
mediately the  enemy  opened  upon  us  with  bat- 
teries at  four  different  points,  after  the  working 
parties  were  driven  off.  Our  fire  was  aimed  at 
one  of  their  batteries,  and  kept  up  until  the  lim- 
bers were  emptied  of  ammunition,  when  the  firing 
ceased  for  a  very  short  time  for  the  caisson  to  be 
brought  up,  which  was  soon  done,  and  the  firing 
resumed  with  vigor,  and  kept  up  until  the  men 
were  much  exhausted,  when  I  requested  the  Cap- 
tain to  cease  firing,  and  let  his  men  sit  down  be- 
low the  crest  of  the  hill  and  rest.  During  this 
whole  time,  they  were  under  a  heavy  fire  from 
the  four  batteries  before  referred  to,  and  I  take 
pleasure  in  saying  of  all  officers  and  men,  that 
they  did  their  duty  well.  For  further  particulars 
of  the  operations  of  this  company,  and  results  to 
them,  I  refer  you  to  the  accompanying  statement 
of  Captain  Kirkpatrick. 

The  position  occupied  by  Captain  Page's  bat- 
tery was  peculiarly  trying,  being  under  a  hot  fire 
during  part  of  Thursday  afternoon,  and  on  Fri- 
day, without  being  able  to  return  it  at  all. 

I  was  fully  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  all  the 
officers  and  men ;  and  for  further  particulars  of 
their  operations,  I  refer  you  to  the  accompanying 
statement  of  Captain  Page.  Friday  afternoon,  I 
was  asked  by  Colonel  Lee  for  one  rifle  gun,  to 
cooperate  with  others,  to  try  the  enemy's  position  ; 
and  I  sent  the  rifle  gun  of  Captain  Huckstep's 
battery,  under  charge  of  Lieutenant  Massie,  to 
whose  report,  herewith,  I  refer  you  for  particulars. 
This  gun,  in  that  skirmish,  was  well  managed  and 
served  in  every  particular. 

Saturday  we  retained  our  former  position  with- 
out engaging  in  what  took  place  near  by,  but  be- 
ing under  fire  part  of  the  time. 

Sunday  morning,  we  were  early  on  the  field, 
and  late  in  the  day  advanced  with  the  division 
toward  Fair  Oak  Station,  on  the  York  River  j 
Railroad.  There  I  was  ordered  by  Colonel  Lee 
to  follow  on  with  the  reserve,  at  a  safe  distance 
from  the  centre  of  General  McLaws's  division  : ; 


doing  this,  we  staid  that  night  near  the  General's 
command,  on  the  Williamsburg  road. 

Monday  morning,  we  were  ordered  to  march 
for  Allen's  farm,  on  James  River,  by  the  way  of 
the  Darbytown  road,  and  I  was  ordered  to  halt 
my  command  about  two  miles  short  of  Allen's 
farm,  which  was  done.  My  encampment,  that 
night,  was  on  Robertson's  farm,  called  Camp 
Holly. 

On  Wednesday,  July  second,  I  was  ordered  to 
take  all  the  rifle  guns  of  my  command  to  the 
front,  where  we  remained  until  the  afternoon, 
when  we  were  ordered  back  to  camp  with  them. 
There  we  staid  until  Friday,  the  fourth,  when  we 
were  ordered  back  to  this  point. 

I  cannot  too  fully  express  my  thanks  for,  and 
appreciation  of,  the  conduct,  on  the  occasion 
referred  to,  of  Surgeon  J.  11.  Page,  Assistant 
Surgeons  Perrin  and  Hopkins  ;  also,  Lieutenant 
Massie,  and  my  young  Aid,  W.  R.  Jones.  These 
gentlemen  all  did  much  to  excite  grateful  thanks. 

With  gratitude  to  God  for  his  protection  and 
care,  I  respectfully  submit  this  report. 

W.  R.  Nelson, 

Major,  commanding'  Battalion. 

REPORT  OF  MAJOR  RICHARDSON. 

Headquarters  Second  Battalion  Pendleton's  ) 
Artillery  Corps,  Camp  near  Richmond,    > 

July  12,  1802.        ) 

General  :  In  obedience  to  your  order  of  the 
eleventh  instant,  requiring  me  to  furnish  you 
with  a  report,  showing  the  operations  of  my  com- 
mand from  the  twenty-sixth  ultimo  to  the  present 
time,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following, 
with  the  accompanying  reports  of  the  captains  of 
the  several  batteries  in  my  battalion,  which  will 
more  explicitly  give  the  information  you  desire, 
as  I  was  necessarily  separated  from  portions  of 
my  command  at  different  times  during  the  occur- 
rences therein  named  : 

You  are  aware  that,  for  about  twelve  days  pre- 
vious to  the  twenty-sixth  ultimo,  I  had  been  on 
outpost  service,  with  two  of  my  batteries,  on  the 
Mechanicsviile  road,  near  the  Chickahominy  River, 
and  that  my  other  battery  (Captain  Woolfolk's) 
was  on  duty  at  Price's  farm,  under  Colonel  Lee, 
chief  of  artillery  General  Magruder's  division, 
with  whom  it  remained  until  the  morning  of  the 
third  instant,  when  relieved  by  you,  and  ordered 
to  my  camp.  The  batteries  of  Captain  Davidson 
(two  three-inch  rifles,  two  six-pounder  smooth 
bores,  and  two  twelve-pounder  howitzers)  and 
Captain  Masters  (two  four-pounder  rifles)  were 
assigned,  temporarily,  to  my  command  by  Briga- 
dier-General J.  R.  Anderson,  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  twenty-fifth  ultimo. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-sixth  ultimo, 
General  1).  H.  Hill,  whose  division  had  moved  up 
near  my  camp  during  the  previous  night,  sent 
for  me,  and  informed  me  that  our  troops  would 
cross  the  river  at  that  point  during  the  day,  and 
that  I  was  expected  to  cover  the  passage,  and 
that  he  would  indicate  the  moment  when  I  should 
open  fire  upon  the  works  of  the  enemy  just  op- 
posite.    He  desired  to  know  the  number,  calibre, 
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and  positions  of  my  guns,  offering,  at  the  same 
time,  to  furnish  me  with  any  additional  guns  that 
I  might  need.  Having  given  him  the  desired  in- 
formation, I  accepted,  and  placed  in  position, 
three  of  his  rifled  pieces,  and  awaited  his  orders. 
About  twelve  o'clock  m.,  I  sent  a  message  to  the 
General  that  I  thought  the  enemy  were  vacating 
the  works  in  front  of  me  ;  and  about  three  P.  M., 
sent  another  message  that  I  was  quite  sure  the 
work  was  entirely  deserted  ;  but  received  no  or- 
ders, though  Generals  Lee,  Hill,  and  Longstreet 
came  up  shortly  afterward,  and  watched  the 
movement  of  the  enemy  until  near  five  o'clock, 
when  General  Hill  moved  his  division  across  the 
river.  Seeing  no  enemy  in  front  of  me,  and  de- 
siring to  render  as  much  service  as  possible,  I 
ordered  Captain  Milledge  to  move  his  rifle  guns 
east  of  the  Mechanicsville  road,  to  a  point  from 
which  he  could  do  the  enemy  most  damage.  (His 
report  will  show  his  operations  in  pursuance  of 
this  order.)  At  the  same  time,  I  ordered  Captain 
Masters  to  place  one  of  his  guns  on  the  ridge  east 
of,  and  near,  the  Mechanicsville  road,  thinking  it 
a  very  fine  position  from  which  to  work  upon  one 
of  the  heavy  batteries  of  the  enemy,  then  pouring 
a  terrific  fire  upon  our  troops  ;  but,  as  the  piece 
was  being  put  in  position,  General  Longstreet 
ordered  Captain  Masters  to  take  it  to  a  point 
lower  down  the  river,  which  he  thought  was  a 
better  position.  In  moving  the  gun  down,  one 
of  the  wheels  got  into  a  deep  rut,  and  could  not 
be  extricated  until  the  next  morning.  At  dawn 
on  the  next  morning,  twenty-seventh  ultimo, 
General  Lee  ordered  me  to  move  my  guns  along 
the  ridge  on  the  south  side  of  the  Chickahominy, 
and  do  the  best  I  could  against  the  enemy  on  the 
opposite  side.  I  therefore  moved  down  the  river 
with  all  of  my  guns  except  one  of  the  four-pound- 
er rifles  of  Captain  Masters,  and  one  smooth  bore 
six-pounder  and  two  twelve-pounder  howitzers  of 
Captain  Milledge,  (having  no  horses  to  move 
these  guns,)  and  took  a  position  on  Watt's  farm, 
and  opened  fire  (I  have  reason  to  believe  with 
good  effect)  upon  the  enemy  with  Captain  David- 
son's two  three-inch  rifles,  Captain  Milledge's 
three-inch  rifle,  and  one  of  Captain  Master's  four- 
pounder  rifles,  and  continued  firing  until  ordered 
to  cease  by  General  Lee. 

About  this  time  you  came  up,  and  I  asked  for 
further  orders,  requesting  to  be  permitted  to  send 
to  the  rear  the  pieces  that  could  not  be  used  with 
effect ;  and  having  received  your  approval,  I  or- 
dered Captain  Ancell  to  take  to  our  old  camp 
(near  the  toll  gate,  on  the  Mechanicsville  road) 
his  battery,  together  with  the  three  guns  of  Cap- 
tain Milledge  and  the  four-pounder  rifle  of  Cap- 
tain Masters,  left  near  Ashton's  house  ;  and  then, 
by  your  order,  I  proceeded  down  the  river  to 
Mrs.  Christian's  farm,  without  being  able,  how- 
ever, to  get  a  shot  at  the  enemy. 

At  this  point,  Captain  Davidson  handed  me  an 
order  from  Brigadier-General  J.  K.  Anderson,  re- 
quiring him  to  join  his  brigade  at  once  ;  and  I, 
of  course,  relieved  him  from  duty  with  me. 

I  then  joined  you  at  the  hospital  on  the  Nine- 
mile  road,  about  a  mile  above  Dr.  Garnett's  farm. 


You  then  ordered  me  to  move  the  two  four- 
pounder  rifles  of  Captain  Masters  to  that  point, 
and  you  would  have  them  placed  in  position. 
The  guns  being  exceedingly  heavy  (weighing 
nearly  four  thousand  pounds  each)  and  the  road 
very  bad,  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  I  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  one  of  the  guns  (under  Captain 
Ancell)  to  the  point  indicated  by  eight  o'clock  P.  M., 
when  all  operations  for  the  day  seemed  to  have 
ceased,  and  you,  I  learned,  had  left  the  field.  The 
other  gun,  under  Captain  Milledge,  could  not  be 
brought  down,  and  Captain  Milledge  informed 
me  that  you  ordered  him  to  take  it  to  camp. 

The  next  day,  June  twenty-eighth,  I  succeeded 
in  seeing  you  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  you 
told  me  that  I  could  confer  with  Colonel  Lee 
(chief  of  artillery  of  General  Magruder's  division) 
as  to  the  best  position  for  the  gun.  Colonel  Lee 
said  that  the  gun  could  be  of  no  service  there  at 
that  time,  but  that  he  would  let  me  know  if  it 
could  be  used  the  next  day. 

The  next  day,  June  twenty-ninth,  at  an  early 
hour,  General  Magruder's  troops  were  moved  out 
of  their  works,  and  I  thought  it  best  to  have  the 
gun  taken  to  my  camp,  which  I  did. 

I  received  no  further  orders  from  you  until 
Monday  night,  June  thirtieth,  when  you  ordered 
me  to  move  the  two  four-pounder  rifles  at  early 
dawn,  the  next  morning,  down  the  Darby  road, 
in  the  direction  of  New  Market,  and  you  would 
select  a  position  for  them.  This  order  I  obeyed, 
halting  on  the  Darby  road  where  it  is  intersected 
by  the  New  Market  road,  and  reported  to  you 
through  Captain  Milledge,  and  received  your  or- 
der directing  me  to  move  down  to  a  point  near 
which  you  would  endeavor  to  find  a  position  for 
the  guns,  (Captain  Milledge  acting  as  guide.) 
We  halted  on  the' farm  of  a  Mr.  Fussell,  when  I 
reported  to  you  in  person,  and  you  ordered  me  to 
bivouac  for  the  night,  as  you  were  unable  to  find 
a  suitable  position  for  the  guns. 

The  next  morning,  I,  by  your  order,  returned 
to  camp  with  the  guns,  as  you  thought  they 
could  not  be  used  to  advantage  at  all  down 
there. 

In  leaving  my  old  camp  on  the  Mechanicsville 
road,  near  the  toll-gate,  on  the  morning  of  the 
first  instant,  I  ordered  Captain  Woolfolk,  senior 
Captain,  to  take  charge  of  and  move  the  camp 
down  on  the  Williamsburg  road,  near  Fulton's 
Hill,  you  having  ordered  me  to  take  a  position 
more  convenient  to  the  scene  of  operations. 

It  is,  doubtless,  proper  to  add,  that  two  drivers 
and  four  horses  from  each  of  the  batteries  of 
Captains  Ancell  and  Milledge  had  been,  by  General 
A.  P.  Hill's  orders,  sent  to  join  Captain  Mcintosh's 
battery.  One  of  these  men,  private  Robinson,  of 
Captain  Milledge's  company,  was  slightly  wound- 
ed, and  one  of  the  horses  sent  from  Captain  An- 
cell's  battery  died. 

Before  concluding,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  the 
soldierly  bearing,  energy,  and  general  good  con- 
duct of  the  officers  and  men  under  my  command 
afford  me  the  liveliest  gratification  and  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  in  awarding  praise,  I  cannot  discrimi- 
nate in  favor  of  some  without  doing  injustice  to 
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others,  inasmuch  as  all  my  orders  were  obeyed 
with  great  alacrity  and  cheerfulness. 

I  would  add  that  Dr.  Semple,  surgeon  of  my 
battery,  was  always  at  his  post  of  duty,  and  per- 
formed his  part  most  satisfactorily. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
Charles  Richardson, 

Major,  commanding. 

REPORT  OF  COLONEL  J.  THOMPSON  BROWN. 

Camp  at  Randolph's  Fakm,  July  14,  1862. 
Brigadier-General  W.  N.  Pendleton: 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  your  order  of  July 
eleventh,  I  herewith  forward  to  you  a  report  of 
the  operations  of  my  command  from  Thursday, 
June  twenty-sixth,  to  the  present  time. 
Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Thompson  Brown, 

Colonel  First  Virginia  Artillery. 

Lewis  M.  Coleman, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  First  Virginia  Artilery. 

My  command,  with  the  exception  of  the  bat- 
teries, of  which  a  more  detailed  account  will  be 
subsequently  given,  after  having  been  in  camp 
for  some  days,  was  moved  on  Friday,  June  twen- 
ty-seventh, to  a  point  near  Mrs.  Price's  farm,  in 
order  to  be  in  readiness  for  action.  On  Satur- 
day, twenty-eighth,  it  was  moved  back  to  its 
present  position.  On  Sunday,  June  twenty-ninth, 
it  was  moved  to  a  point  on  the  Darbytown  road, 
about  one  and  a  half  miles  above  its  junction 
with  the  New  Market  road,  where  it  arrived 
without  being  called  for  until  Thursday,  July 
third,  where,  in  obedience  to  orders  from  General 
Pendleton,  it  returned  to  its  old  camp  at  Ran- 
dolph's farm,  where  it  now  awaits  orders. 

The  batteries  which,  during  this  period,  were 
separated  from  the  command,  are  the  following  : 
Third  howitzer,  Captain  B.  H.  Smith  ;  Richmond 
Fayette  artillery,  Lieutenant  Clopton  command- 
ing, and  Williamsburg  artillery,  Captain  Coke. 
The  first  of  the  Third  howitzers,  (Captain  B.  H. 
Smith,)  having  been  advised  to  join  Featherston's 
brigade,  General  Longstreet's  division,  reached 
Mechanicsville  at  ten  P.  M.  on  Thursday,  June 
twrenty-sixth.  On  Friday,  twenty-seventh,  it  was 
engaged  with  good  effect  at  Catlin's  house,  one 
section  being  in  the  orchard,  and  the  other  to  the 
right  of  the  house.  They  continued  their  fire 
until  the  enemy  left  the  field.  In  the  evening  of 
the  same  day  it  was  again  engaged  at  Gaines's 
farm  ;  the  three  howitzers  being  stationed  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  near  the  barn,  where  they  shelled 
the  enemy's  position  in  the  woods.  The  Parrott 
piece  on  the  right  of  the  barn  engaged  one  of  the 
enemy's  batteries  on  the  south  side  of  the  Chick- 
ahominy,  thus  drawing  a  raking  fire  away  from 
our  infantry,  while  charging  the  enemy's  position. 
The  Parrott  gun  continued  to  fire  until  the  ene- 
my's battery  became  silent ;  but  I  myself,  being 
accidentally  present,  withdrew  the  howitzers  early 
in  the  evening.  They  were  inefficient  against  the 
battery  because  of  their  short  range,  and  they 
could  no  longer  shel    the  enemy's  infantry  with- 


out endangering  our  own  troops.  This  battery 
was  subsequently  engaged  on  this  side  of  the 
Chickahominy,  in  the  battle  of  Monday,  thirtieth, 
near  Enroughty's  house.  It  fired  but  a  few 
rounds.  Still  it  was  much  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
artillery  and  infantry.  The  battery  was  not  en- 
gaged on  Tuesday,  and  has  now  rejoined  its  regi- 
ment. The  only  loss  sustained  was  one  man 
wounded  on  Monday,  thirtieth,  and  two  horses 
shot  on  Friday,  twenty-seventh. 

The  conduct  of  the  men  in  the  entire  series  of 
fights  commanded  the  approval  of  their  Captain. 
I  myself  saw  them  acting  well  on  the  evening  of 
Friday,  June  twenty-seventh. 

The  Richmond  Fayette  artillery  and  the  Wil- 
liamsburg artillery,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Coleman,  reported,  by  order  of  General  Pendle- 
ton, to  General  Lee,  at  Mechanicsville,  on  the 
morning  of  Friday,  June  twenty-seventh.  They 
followed  the  advancing  army  to  the  headquarters 
of  Generals  Lee  and  Longstreet,  at  Hogan's 
house,  and  were  kept  in  reserve  during  the  battle 
of  Friday  evening.  On  Saturday,  Colonel  Cole- 
man reported  to  General  A.  P.  Hill,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  Major  W.  T.  Walker,  sick  in  Rich- 
mond, acted  as  chief  of  artillery,  until  Wednes- 
day, July  second,  when  he  rejoined  his  regiment. 
The  two  batteries  under  his  command,  from  this 
regiment,  accompanied  General  rKll  on  his  pas- 
sage to  the  south  side  of  the  Chickahominy,  and 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  battle-field  of  Monday.  The 
Fayette  artillery  was  attached  to  Branch's  bri- 
gade, and  the  Williamsburg  artillery  held  in  re- 
serve. The  Fayette  artillery  was  placed  in  posi- 
tion both  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  evening,  and 
was  exposed  to  a  sharp  artillery  fire  on  both  oc- 
casions, but  was  not  allowed  to  fire. 

The  Williamsburg  artillery  returned  to  its  regi- 
ment on  Tuesday,  June  first.  The  men  of  the 
Fayette  artillery,  as  well  as  the  officers,  exhib- 
ited sufficient  coolness  and  alacrity  under  fire. 

The  Williamsburg  artillery,  being  in  reserve, 
had  no  opportnnity  to  do  anything  amid  the  great 
superabundance  of  artillery,  and  the  scanty  use 
that  was  made  of  it. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
J.  Thompson  Brown, 

Colonel  First  Virginia  Artillery. 


REPORTS    OF    COLONEL    NANCE   OF    OPERA- 
TIONS  ON   THE  29TH  JUNE,  1SG2. 

Headquarters  Third  South  Carolina  Regiment,  ) 
Camp  Jackson,  July  11,  1862.     | 

Captain  C.  R.  Holmes,  A.  A.  General : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  in  obedi- 
ence to  orders  received  from  Brigadier- General  J. 
B.  Kershaw,  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-ninth 
instant,  I  moved  my  command,  about  eight  A.  M., 
out  to  the  picket  lines  in  front  of  my  camps,  on 
the  York  Kiver  Railroad,  about  five  miles  from 
Richmond.  After  arriving  there,  I  received  or- 
ders to  move  in  front  of  the  enemy's  deserted 
works,  and  there  take  my  position  in  the  brigade 
in  line  of  battle,  which  I  promptly  did.  There 
Brigadier-General  Kershaw  assumed  immediate 
command,  and  began  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 
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Two  of  my  companies  —  company  A,  Captain 
Hance,  and  company  E,  Lieutenant  Wright  — 
were  sent  forward,  according  to  directions,  as  skir- 
mishers, and  remained  detached  from  the  regiment 
during  the  rest  of  the  day.  Nothing  of  special 
interest  occurred  in  the  advance,  so  far  as  my 
command  was  concerned,  until  about  four  P.  M., 
when  I  was  ordered  to  follow  Colonel  Kennedy, 
Second  South  Carolina  regiment,  moving  by  the 
left  flank,  and,  under  cover,  take  position,  on  his 
left,  in  a  wood,  obliquely  to  the  left  of  some  in- 
trenchments  this  side  of  Savage's  farm,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  Colonel  Kennedy,  to  charge  the 
enemy  in  his  works,  drive  him  out,  and  capture 
his  battery.  The  approach  to  this  position  was 
difficult;  and,  although  we  arrived  at  it,  and 
made  our  disposition  for  the  charge  as  soon  as 
possible,  we  had  barely  completed  our  arrange- 
ments when  we  received  official  notice  from  the 
front  that  the  enemy  had  retired.  We  then  re- 
joined the  brigade,  and  resumed  the  advance 
march.  We  had  not  advanced  much  farther  be- 
fore we  came  up  with  the  enemy,  near  Savage's 
Station,  and  were  halted.  My  regiment,  when 
halted,  held  a  position  in  a  slight  hollow  in  an 
open  field,  with  its  right  flank  resting  on  a  wood 
of  thick  underbrush  and  forest  timber,  and  its 
left  resting  on  the  right  of  Colonel  Kennedy's 
regiment,  whose  left  rested  on  the  York  River 
Railroad.  The  ground  gradually  ascended  in  our 
front  for  about  sixty  yards,  where  began  a  wood, 
whose  line  ran  nearly  parallel  to  our  line  of  bat- 
tle. This  woods  had  a  depth  of  about  four  hun- 
dred yards.  The  first  part,  though  of  heavy  tim- 
ber, was  rather  open,  and  not  filled  or  obstructed 
by  the  thick  underbrush,  which  alone  was  found 
in  the  last  part  of  the  wood.  These  bushes 
were  of  dense  thickness,  and  continued  to  an 
open  field  four  hundred  yards  in  front  of  our  line 
of  battle.  The  ground  of  these  woods  was 
slightly  undulating.  In  the  position  I  held,  my 
men  were  so  well  protected  from  the  fire  and  shells 
of  the  enemy,  that  they  effected  no  injury  to  my 
command  before  the  advance  was  made.  After 
some  firing  between  the  skirmishers  and  artillery 
of  the  contending  parties,  we  received  the  com- 
mand, Forward ;  and,  immediately  thereafter,  the 
command  to  charge.  The  commands  were  obeyed 
with  alacrity  and  great  enthusiasm.  My  regiment 
dashed  up  the  ascent  in  front,  through  the  woods, 
yelling  as  they  went,  and  into  the  thick  under- 
growth, in  which  it  was  impossible  to  discover 
either  friend  or  foe  over  twenty  yards.  We  were 
not  aware  of  the  exact  position  of  the  enemy 
until  we  received  his  galling  fire,  at  a  distance  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  yards,  after  we  had  pro- 
ceeded some  distance  in  the  thick  undergrowth 
already  described.  The  fire  checked  us  for  a 
moment,  but  we  pressed  on  slowly,  returning  the 
enemy's  fire,  and  making  him  yield  gradually,  when 
I  ordered  a  charge,  and  pushed  him  out  of  the 
wood  and  some  distance  across  the  open  field  be- 
yond. We  had  scarcely  emerged  from  the  woods 
before  I  heard,  to  my  surprise,  the  command, 
Cease  firing.  I  immediately  went  to  the  regiment 
where  I  heard  an  officer  giving  this  command,  of 


whom  I  inquired  by  what  authority  he  spoke. 
He  replied  that  it  came  from  the  right,  and  that 
he  understood  we  were  firing  on  our  friends. 
Remembering  the  caution  that  had  been  given 
early  in  the  day,  for  all  "  line  officers  to  repeat 
the  commands,"  and  knowing  the  impossibility 
of  otherwise  hearing  the  commands,  and  recol- 
lecting that  the  Brigadier-General  was  on  our 
right  as  we  entered  the  woods,  and  thinking  a 
body  of  troops,  moving  on  our  right,  whose 
character  I  could  not,  with  certainty,  determine 
on  account  of  the  approaching  darkness  and 
smoke  of  battle,  might  be  our  people  moving  on 
the  enemy's  flank,  I  ordered  the  regiment  to 
"  cease  firing."  We  had  scarcely  ceased  to  fire 
before  the  enemy,  either  reenforced  or  encouraged 
by  the  example  of  some  of  their  men,  who  fired 
upon  us  as  they  retreated,  rallied  on  a  hill  oppo- 
site us,  and  renewed  the  attack  with  great  vigor. 
Suspecting  the  command  to  cease  firing  was 
either  a  ruse  or  an  error,  I  withdrew  a  short  dis- 
tance in  the  underbrush,  and  re-formed  my  line  as 
best  I  could,  under  an  extremely  severe  fire.  By 
the  time  this  was  accomplished,  the  enemy  had 
almost  traversed  the  field,  and  reached  the  edge 
of  the  undergrowth  from  which  we  had  driven 
them.  As  they  advanced,  they  poured  a  deadly 
and  incessant  fire  into  my  line.  I  met  them 
again,  pushing  my  line  almost  to  the  edge  of  the 
undergrowth,  when,  besides  the  fire  in  my  front, 
I  was  subjected  to  a  threatening  fire  upon  my 
right  flank.  In  this  emergency,  without,  so  far 
as  I  could  discover,  supports,  either  on  my  right 
or  left  flanks,  I  deemed  it  prudent  to  retire,  which 
I  did.  Moving  by  the  right  flank,  I  carried  the 
men  to  the  rear  of  our  original  position,  collected 
the  scattered,  re-formed  the  line,  and  took  position, 
by  order  of  General  Kershaw,  on  the  edge  of 
the  woods  in  front  of  our  first  position,  where, 
after  throwing  out  pickets,  we  slept  on  our  arms 
without  fires  until  morning.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing, we  recovered  and  buried  the  dead,  and  also 
brought  in  all  the  wounded. 

A  list  of  casualties  is  herewith  submitted.  It 
will  be  perceived  that  my  loss  was  heavy,  both 
in  officers  and  privates.  Among  the  mortally 
wounded  were  Lieutenant  Ray  and  Captain  S. 
M.  Lanford,  both  of  whom,  especially  the  latter, 
were  officers  of  promise. 

Among  the  killed  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  B. 
C.  Garlington,  who  fell  while  urging  the  men  to  the 
charge.  He  was  an  officer  of  fine  judgment,  cool 
courage,  and  commendable  energy.  We  deplore 
his  loss  both  as  a  gentleman  and  soldier. 

The  conduct  of  the  whole  regiment,  privates 
and  officers  alike,  was  satisfactory  and  praise- 
worthy. The  heavy  loss  sustained  in  the  fight  — 
of  about  two  hours'  duration  —  sufficiently  attests 
the  gallantry  and  fortitude  of  the  command  in 
withstanding  such  a  severe  fire. 

Conspicuous  for  gallantry  was  Captain  D.  M. 
H.  Langston,  who,  though  severely  wounded, 
continued  with  the  regiment  throughout  the  fight. 
It  is  proper  to  state  that  Major  W.  D.  Ruther- 
ford, who  had  been  assigned,  early  in  the  day,  to 
the  command   of  a  portion   of  the   skirmishers, 
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rejoined  the  regiment  late  in  the  engagement,  and 
bore  himself  (as  did  all  the  officers,  both  line, 
staff',  and  field,  who  came  under  my  observation) 
worthily  and  honorably. 

Before  concluding  this  report,  it  is  proper  to 
say  that  I  have  inquired  into  the  origin  of  the 
unfortunate  command  "  cease  firing"  by  which 
the  repulse  of  the  enemy  was  prevented  from  be- 
ing most  complete,  and  I  find,  much  to  my  grati- 
fication, that  it  did  not  originate  in  my  regiment. 
I  considered  the  promulgation  of  such  an  unau- 
thorized command,  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  by  an 
officer,  conduct  so  culpable  as  to  call  for  a  court- 
martial.  Happily,  I  am  relieved,  by  my  inqui- 
ries, from  the  unpleasant  duty  of  preferring 
charges  against  a  brother  officer. 

I  am  yours,  very  respectfully, 

James  D*.  Nance, 

Colonel  Third  South  Carolina  Regiment. 

List  of  the  Casualties  of  the  Third  South  Caro- 
lina Regiment  in  the  Action  of  the  29th  of 
June,  1862. 

Field  and  Staff.  Killed  :  Lieutenant- Colonel 
Benjamin  C.  Garlington.  "Wounded  :  Sergeant- 
Major  Ossian  F.  Simpson. 

Company  A,  Captain  W.  W.  Hance.  Killed  : 
None.     Wounded  :  Corporal  P.  C.  Jones. 

Company  B,  Lieutenant  F.  Conner.  Killed  : 
Private  W.  F.  Sprewel.  Wounded  :  Lieutenant 
F.  Conner,  Sergeant  B.  Lawrence,  Corporal  L. 
M.  Speers,  privates  I.  S.  Sprewel,  James  Pitts, 
W.  Pitts,  G.  P.  Sterling,  A.  J.  Livingston,  W. 
Willingham,  P.  J.  Stevens,  W.  H.  King,  David 
Senn,  G.  W.  Thrift,  R.  Workman,  John  Gallo- 
way, R.  S.  Satterwhite,  E.  W.  Davenport,  G.  W. 
Saddler,  B.  W.  Gibson.  Missing :  Private  D.  F. 
Craddock. 

Company  C,  Captain  R.  C.  Maffett.  Killed: 
Corporal  J.  M.  Kelly  and  private  L.  C.  Kinnard. 
Wounded :  Captain  R.  C.  Maffett,  Lieutenant  J. 
C.  Williams,  Corporal  G.  F.  Long,  privates  T.  R. 
Wilson,  H.  W.  Reagan,  G.  W.  Griffith,  J.  E. 
Signern,  J.  Albritton. 

Company  D,  Lieutenant  J.  T.  Ray.  Killed : 
Lieutenant  J.  T.  Ray,  Corporal  J.  D.  C.  Aberna- 
thy,  privates  Stephen  Nix  and  Samuel  McCrarey. 
Wounded :  Sergeant  J.  G.  Allen,  Corporal  M.  M. 
Davis,  privates  W.  T.  Todd,  J.  W.  Ferguson,  J. 
F.  Graham,  R.  E.  Murphy,  J.  W.  Gentry,  H. 
H.  Ray,  G.  M.  Stevens,  Anthony  Shands,  A.  R. 
Tinsley,  J.  L.  Tinsley,  C.  M.  Williams,  R.  C. 
Wilburn,  W.  B.  Taylor. 

Company  E,  Lieutenant  Robert  H.  Wright. 
Killed:  Sergeant  B.  S.  Buzhardt.  Wounded: 
Corporal  H.  B.  Reid,  privates  W.  C.  Sligh,  F. 
M.  Summer,  D.  B.  Wheeler,  M.  Foot. 

Company  F,  Captain  Homer  L.  M.  Gowan. 
Killed  :  Corporal  B.  Hitt,  privates  W.  D.  Austin, 
J.  D.  Garlington,  J.  M.  McGee,  and  A.  C.  Wat- 
son. Wounded  :  privates  L.  H.  Benjamin,  J. 
W.  Bryscn,  W.  R.  Darnall,  E.  S.  Hitt,  R.  M. 
Nichols,  W.  A.  Vance,  B.  W.  Wells,  J.  W. 
Winn.  Missing :  Sergeant  J.  C.  Hill,  and  pri- 
vate H.  A.  Andrews. 


Company  G,  Captain  R.  P.  Todd.  Killed: 
Sergeant  D.  D.  Brownlec,  privates  D.  F.  Stod- 
dard, It.  J.  Iliggins,  L.  L.  Edwards,  Waddy 
Thompson.  Wounded  :  Lieutenant  A.  W.  Burn- 
sides,  Sergeant  H.  L.  Farley,  Sergeant  J.  A. 
Fairbourn,  Corporal  E.  11.  Thackston,  privates 
J.  L.  Stoddard,  S.  R.  Thackston,  Allen  Barks- 
dale,  J.  R.  Dorroh,  J.  C.  Stewart,  J.  F.  Henry, 
Joshua  Martin,  J.  F.  Hellams,  It.  P.  Gamble, 
J.  P.  Templeton,  J.  C.  Owings. 

Company  II,  Captain  John  C.  Summer.  Killed : 
Private  L.  F.  Russell.     Wounded :    Lieutenant 

D.  A.  Drickert,  privates  M.  Adams,  W.  F.  Green, 
J.  T.  Hattawanger,  J.  M.  Stuck,  J.  A.  Smith,  J. 
C.  Nunnamaker. 

Company  I,  Captain  D.  M.  H.  Langston. 
Killed  :  Private  J.  B.  F.  Hollingsworth.  Wound- 
ed :  Captain  D.  M.  H.  Langston,  Sergeant  E. 
Williams,  (since  died,)  Corporal  J.  G.  A.  Holland, 
(since  died,)  privates  M.  Blakely,  J.  E.  Bell,  E. 
M.  Compton,  G.  McDunnon,  C.  C.  Ferguson, 
William  Holland,  J.  T,  Langston,  M.  M.  Mc- 
Quown,  William  Ray,  Sergeant  W.  B.  Byrd. 

Company  K,  Captain  S.  M.  Lanford.  Killed  : 
Corporal  W.  A.  Smith,  private  J.  L.  Gentry. 
Wounded :  Captain  S.  M.  Lanford,  (since  died,) 
Lieutenant  W.  H.  Yowng,  Corporal  C.  P.  Verner, 
privates  J.  P.  Havener,  Levi  Hill,  G.  T.  Hyatt, 
W.  J.  Mayes,  J.  S.  Rountree,  R.  A.   Shands,  E. 

E.  Smith,  Jajnes  Story,  A.  C.  Stripling,  W.  T. 
Wofford. 

Number  of  officers  carried  into  action,  37  ;  en- 
listed men,  431  ;  total,  468.  Number  of  killed, 
23;  wounded,  110;  missing,  3;  total,  136. 

The  death  of  Captain  Lanford  increases  the 
killed  to  24.  » 

OPERATIONS  ON  THE  1ST  OF  JULY,    1862. 

Headquarters  Third  South  Carolina  Regiment,  \ 
Camp  Jackson,  July  13, 18G2.     \ 

Captain  C.  E.  Holmes,  Assistant  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral : 

Sir  :  On  Tuesday,  the  first  instant,  early  in 
the  afternoon,  according  to  orders  from  Briga- 
dier-General Kershaw,  I  formed  my  regiment  and 
took  position  in  the  brigade,  in  line  of  battle,  on 
the  Long  Bridge  road,  where  we  remained  about 
an  hour  or  two,  when  we  were  moved  forward  by 
the  left  flank,  and  formed  a  new  line  of  battle  to 
the  left  of  a  deserted  dwelling  situated  in  an  open 
field  fronting  the  road  just  mentioned,  my  left 
resting  on  the  fence  running  along  a  thicket  of 
small  pines  to  the  east  of  the  house.  We  were 
subjected  to  an  annoying  artillery  fire  in  this 
position  for  some  time,  but,  fortunately,  without 
damage,  before  an  order  for  an  advance  was  given. 
At  length  it  came,  and  my  regiment,  with  the 
others  of  the  brigade  under  General  Kershaw, 
moved  forward,  in  line  of  battle,  through  the 
woods  to  our  left,  and  under  a  very  severe  fire  of 
grape,  shell,  and  musketry,  toward  a  battery  of 
the  enemy,  strongly  supported  by  infantry,  and 
favorably  posted  on  an  elevated  and  commanding 
plateau,  immediately  beyond  the  Quaker  and 
Willis  Church  road.     Although   the   fire   under 
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which  we  passed  was  exceedingly  severe,  my 
command  moved  into  position  in  the  Quaker  road 
with  a  steadiness  and  order  which  would  have 
been  worthy  of  older  troops.  Here  we  were 
halted  and  directed  to  lie  down,  for  protection, 
behind  the  fence  and  hedge-row  on  the  side  of 
the  road,  and  in  rear  of  a  line  of  troops  who  had 
preceded  us,  and  who  were  likewise  seeking  shel- 
ter from  the  terrific  artillery  and  musketry  fire 
of  the  enemy.  While  in  this  position,  a  North 
Carolina  regiment  came  up,  and  part  of  it  lapping 
over  the  left  of  my  regiment.  Shortly  after  its 
arrival,  one  of  its  officers  rose,  and  in  a  loud 
voice,  proposed  the  hazardous  and  rash  experi- 
ment of  a  charge,  to  which  proposition  I  gave 
no  heed,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  my  su- 
perior and  immediate  commander  was  on  the 
ground.  Not  long  afterward  this  regiment  re- 
tired. About  the  same  time,  a  fire  was  opened 
upon  our  right  rear,  by  our  friends,  which  pro- 
duced some  confusion  in  the  ranks.  At  this  junc- 
ture, Major  Rutherford  proposed  to  go  to  the  rear, 
and  inform  the  officer  in  command  of  our  posi- 
tion. I  approved  the  proposition,  and  suggested 
that  he  take  with  him  a  stand  of  colors,  that  he 
might  the  more  promptly  and  safely  check  the 
fire,  which  he  did.  The  fire  still  continued,  and 
at  this  moment,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  regi- 
ment on  my  left  (the  Second  South  Carolina)  re- 
tired. Major  Rutherford  did  nol  return ;  and 
feeling  some  apprehension  for  the  safe  delivery 
of  my  message,  I  called  for  a  volunteer  to  bear 
the  same  message  to  the  officer  commanding  the 
troops  who  were  firing  into  our  rear,  that  had 
been  intrusted  to  Major  Rutherford.  Corporal 
T.  Whitner  Blakely,  company  K  promptly  re- 
sponded, and  taking  the  same  route,  soon  came 
up  with  Major  Rutherford,  by  whom  he  was  di- 
rected to  bear  the  message  giving  notice  of  our 
position.  This  he  gallantly  did.  He  reported 
afterward  that  the  regiment  was  the  twenty-sixth 
Georgia,  whose  commanding  officer  promptly 
changed  the  direction  of  his  fire  when  he  received 
my  message.  By  this  time,  (my  left  having  been 
exposed  by  the  retirement  of  the  Second  South 
Carolina  regiment,)  the  enemy  was  pressing  on 
the  left  toward  the  road,  and,  when  I  discovered 
that  they  were  coming  into  the  road  on  this  flank, 
that  part  of  our  line  on  the  extreme  right  was 
retiring,  and  being  thus  situated,  without  hear- 
ing any  orders,  I  deemed  it  prudent  to  retire  my- 
self. I  was  pleased  to  learn,  afterward,  from 
General  Kershaw,  that  he  had  given  the  same 
command  just  about  the  same  time,  and  was  grat- 
ified thus  to  have  my  judgment  sustained  by  his. 
We  retired  under  as  severe  a  fire  as  that  under 
which  we  advanced,  but  not  in  such  good  order, 
not  seeing  anything  like  a  brigade  organization. 
I  carried  as  many  of  my  men  as  I  could  keep  to- 
gether while  passing  through  the  thicket  and  the 
ravines,  halting  and  re-forming  my  line  at  differ- 
ent points,  as  I  retired,  to  the  point  where  our 
second  line  of  battle  was  formed  early  in  the 
afternoon.  Here  I  deployed  the  remnant  of  my 
command  as  skirmishers,  for  the  purpose  of 
stopping  the  scattered  of  the  brigade,  expressly 


those  of  my  regiment,  and  intending  to  hold  the 
enemy  in  check  as  best  I  could,  should  he  ad- 
vance at  this  point.  After  making  these  disposi- 
tions, I  despatched  my  Adjutant,  Captain  T.  J. 
Pope,  to  the  rear,  to  report  to  any  general  officer 
he  might  find,  in  case  he  did  not  meet  with  either 
General  Kershaw  or  General  McLaws,  the  condi- 
tion of  things  in  front,  and  the  position  I  had 
taken,  and  to  request  orders.  He  reported  to 
General  Pender,  who  ordered  me  to  hold  my  po- 
sition. Shortly  afterward,  General  Kershaw  came 
back  to  the  same  point  with  a  portion  of  the  Sec- 
ond South  Carolina  regiment.  By  his  order,  I 
still  held  my  position,  collecting  and  giving  direc- 
tions to  many  scattered  soldiers,  and,  later,  with 
other  portions  of  the  brigade,  I  marched  out, 
under  the  General's  command,  to  the  Long  Bridge 
road,  where  I  found  many  of  my  command,  who 
had  entered  the  road  above  us,  collected,  and  un- 
der the  command  of  Major  Rutherford.  Arriv- 
ing at  this  point,  by  order,  we  bivouacked  for  the 
night  on  the  farther  side  of  the  road. 

A  list  of  casualties  is  herewith  submitted. 
They  are  slight,  considering  the  severe  fire  which 
incessantly  prevailed  during  our  operations. 

The  spirit  of  the  men  was  all  that  could  have 
been  desired  ;  and  had  opportunity  offered,  they 
would  have  achieved  honor  for  themselves  and 
rendered  efficient  service  to  their  country. 

I  desire  to  direct  attention  to  the  conduct  of 
Lieutenant  H.  C.  Johnston,  of  the  Third  Alabama 
regiment,  who  reported  to  me  while  we  were  ad- 
vancing to  the  Quaker  road ;  he  was  separated 
from  his  regiment,  and  requested  to  serve  with  me 
through  the  fight.  I  gladly  consented,  and  do 
now  take  pleasure  in  testifying  to  his  gallantry 
and  efficiency  in  the  field.  He  remained  with 
me  throughout  the  fight.  The  gallant  conduct 
of  Corporal  Blakely,  already  mentioned,  is  de- 
serving of  special  praise  and  consideration. 

I  desire,  in  conclusion,  to  explain  the  falling 
off  in  the  number  of  men  carried  into  action  on 
Tuesday  from  the  number  had  on  Sunday,  by 
mentioning  the  fact  that,  besides  the  fatigue  of 
Sunday's  operations,  we  had  a  very  exhausting 
march  on  Monday,  which  broke  down  many  of 
my  command,  and  reduced  the  number  of  effec- 
tive men  very  considerably,  as  the  accompanying 
report  will  show. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant,. 

James  D.  Nance, 

Colonel  Third  South  Carolina  Regiment. 

CAPTURE  OF    ARMS  AT  SHIRLEY. 

Headquarters  Third  South  Carolina  ) 
Regiment,  Camp  Jackson,  July  12, 1862.     \ 

Captain  0.  R.  Holmes,  Assistant  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral: 

Sir:  On  Thursday, the  third  instant,  late  in 
the  afternoon,  I  was  directed  by  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Kershaw  to  move  with  my  regiment,  two 
companies  from  the  Second  South  Carolina  regi- 
ment, and  two  from  the  Seventh  South  Carolina 
regiment,  by  way  of  the  camp  of  Colonel  Cobb,  from 
whom  I  would  get  definite  information  as  to  the 
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locality  of  certain  arms  left  by  the  enemy  at  Shir- 
ley, and  supposed  to  be  under  guard,  and  where 
I  would  meet  a  detail  of  one  hundred  men  from 
General  Hill's  division,  who  would  cooperate 
with  me  in  driving  off"  the  enemy  and  capturing 
the  arms,  which  I  was  ordered  to  do.  I  assembled 
my  command  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  began 
the  march,  from  my  camp  near  Malvern  Hill,  to 
Shirley,  about  an  hour  before  sundown.  After 
marching  about  six  miles,  I  arrived  at  Colonel 
Cobb's  camp,  and  procured  the  information  de- 
sired, and  a  guide,  and  then  resumed  the  march, 
taking  with  me  the  detail  of  one  hundred  men  from 
General  Hill's  division,  who  were  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Tayloe.  I  reached  the  cavalry  out- 
posts of  Colonel  Cobb,  under  command  of  Cap- 
tain King,  about  half  past  one  P.  M.,  where,  on 
account  of  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the 
scattered  condition  of  the  arms,  I  concluded  to 
bivouac  for  the  night. 

Early  in  the  morning,  I  called  up  my  com- 
mand, and  after  requesting  Captain  King  (who 
promptly  complied)  to  send  cavalry  scouts  in  ad- 
vance, I  took  up  the  march  for  the  field  in  which 
the  arms  were  scattered.  Neither  a  land  force 
nor  the  gunboats  of  the  enemy  were  to  be  seen. 
So,  with  the  assistance  of  Captain  King,  of  Cobb's 
legion,  and  of  Major  White,  of  the  Seventh  South 
Carolina  regiment,  who  was  ordered  to  accompany 
me  on  the  expedition,  and  of  the  officers  of  my 
command,  we  went  earnestly  to  work,  and  soon 
picked  up  all  the  arms  on  the  field,  and  conveyed 
them  about  a  mile  to  the  rear,  where  they  were 
turned  over  to  Captain  Tayloe,  who  had  wagons 
from  General  Hill's  division  in  waiting,  to  convey 
them  to  the  ordnance  department.  I  then  allowed 
the  men  time  to  breakfast,  and  returned  to  camp, 
reporting,  immediately  on  my  arrival,  my  return  to 
Brigadier-General  Kershaw. 

The  number  of  arms  gathered  was  about  nine 
hundred  and  twenty-five,  (925.)  Several  arms 
were  brought  to  the  wagons  after  I  received  re- 
ports from  commanders  of  companies  is  the  reason 
I  cannot  specify  the  exact  number.  The  arms 
were  good,  of  modern  patterns,  and  in  fine  con- 
dition, considering  the  exposure. 

I  take  occasion  to  express  my  obligation  to 
Colonel  Cobb  for  furnishing  me  with  valuable  in- 
formation and  a  guide.  Also  to  Captain  King  of 
the  same  corps,  for  his  assistance  to  me  in  gath- 
ering the  arms. 

The  distance  marched  was  about  ten  miles  each 
way. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

James  D.  Nance, 

Colonel,  commanding  Third  South  Carolina  Regiment. 

REPORTS  OF  COLONEL  AIKEN  OF  OPERA- 
TIONS  FROM  JUNE    25  TO  JUNE  29,   18G2. 

Headquarters  Seventh  South  Carolina  ) 
Regiment,  July  13, 1862.     J 

General  :  In  obedience  to  a  circular  received 
this  A.  M.,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following 
report : 

On  Wednesday,  twenty-fifth  ultimo,  the  Sev- 
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enth  South  Carolina  regiment  lay  in  bivouac  at 
Camp  Reserve,  four  miles  east  of  Richmond.  At 
sunset  of  that  day  I  received  oiders  to  go  on 
picket  the  next  morning  at  seven  o'clock.  Dur- 
ing Thursday,  and  until  Friday,  ten  A.  M.,  I 
acted  as  the  picket  reserve  of  a  Louisiana  regi- 
ment, when  I  was  relieved  by  Colonel  Nance  of 
the  Third  South  Carolina  regiment.  Returning 
from  picket,  when  about  half  way  to  camp,  I  was 
halted,  and  ordered  to  report  again  to  Colonel 
Nance,  and,  with  him,  to  "  feel  the  enemy  "  in 
front  of  our  pickets.  When  prepared  in  line  of 
battle,  with  skirmishers  thrown  out,  to  make  the 
advance,  orders  were  received  to  withdraw,  and 
for  the  Seventh  regiment  to  report  as  a  support 
to  Colonel  Barksdale,  but  form  on  his  right,  and 
advance  with  him  against  the  enemy.  I  formed 
as  ordered ;  and,  for  some  reason,  was  not  noti- 
fied by  Colonel  Barksdale  that  an  advance  was 
about  being  made,  until  four  and  a  half  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  Skirmishers  were  being  thrown 
forward,  and  the  advance  about  being  made,  when 
Colonel  Hennegan  appeared  on  the  field,  and 
ordered  me  to  join  him  at  the  point  I  had  left  Col- 
onel Nance  in  the  forenoon.  I  did  so  with  de- 
spatch ;  and  from  that  point  attacked  and  drove 
in  the  enemy's  pickets,  advancing  only  so  far  as 
enabled  our  skirmishers  to  see  the  breastworks  of 
the  enemy,  our  orders  being  to  prevent  a  gen- 
eral engagement,  but  simply  to  learn  the  enemy's 
strength,  if  possible.  While  halted  in  this  posi- 
tion, we  were  subjected  to  constant  shelling  from 
the  enemy's  fortifications,  resulting  in  a  loss  to 
the  Seventh  regiment  of  one  killed  and  three 
wounded.  At  dusk  we  withdrew  to  the  rear  of  the 
picket  reserve,  just  in  front  of  the  fortifications 
occupied  by  Semmes's  brigade,  where  we  remained 
until  half  past  nine  P.  M.,  when  we  were  ordered 
back  to  Camp  Reserve.  From  that  time  until 
Sunday  morning,  the  Seventh  regiment  remained 
in  bivouac,  when  we  were  again  ordered  forward  ; 
mention  of  which  was  made  in  my  former  report. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

D.  Wyatt  Aiken, 

Colonel,  commanding  Seventh  South  Carolina 

Regiment. 

BATTLE  OF  JUNE  29,   1S62. 

Headquarters  Seventh  South  Carolina  > 
Regiment,  July  10, 1862.     \ 

General  :  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following 
report  of  the  action  of  the  Seventh  South  Caro- 
lina regiment,  in  the  engagement  of  the  twenty- 
ninth  ultimo  : 

At  eleven  P.  M.,  Saturday,  twenty-eighth,  I  re- 
ceived orders  to  prepare  to  march  at  early  dawn  on 
Sunday.  Such  preparation  was  made ;  but  we 
did  not  move  until  nine  A.  M.,  when  I  joined  with 
my  command  the  remainder  of  the  brigade,  at  a 
point  known  as  our  picket  reserve.  From  this 
we  advanced  upon  the  enemy's  breastworks,  and 
found  them  evacuated.  Hence  we  marched  by  a 
flank  down  the  Nine-mile  road  to  the  railroad, 
where  we  were  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  on  the 
left  of  the  railroad.  Advancing  but  a  short  dis- 
tance, we  moved  by  the  right  flank,  and  crossed 
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the  railroad.  For  about  half  a  mile,  or  perhaps 
less,  we  advanced  in  line  of  battle,  and  were 
ordered  to  retire.  Another  flank  movement 
was  resorted  to,  and  again  line  of  battle  formed, 
when  we  advanced  until  the  skirmishers  an- 
nounced the  enemy  in  line  of  battle.  The  line  of 
the  enemy  being  dispersed  by  a  battery  of  artil- 
lery, we  were  again  ordered  forward,  and  about 
haLf  past  four  or  five  P.  M.,  were  halted  in  a  val- 
ley in  the  woods  beyond  Savage's  farm.  In  my 
rear  a  battery  was  again  drawn  up,  and  firing  di- 
rectly over  the  right  of  my  regiment  subjected 
us  to  a  very  severe  cannonading,  from  which  there 
was  no  escape.  This  duel  resulted  in  my  losing 
one  man  killed,  and  having  two  slightly  wounded. 

At  about  half  past  five  P.  M.,  I  was  ordered,  by 
some  one  I  did  not  see,  to  move  my  regiment 
forward,  after  a  couple  of  volleys  of  musketry  had 
been  heard  on  my  left.  I  moved  forward,  and 
immediately  upon  emerging  from  the  oak  grove 
and  entering  the  pine  thicket,  I  encountered  the 
enemy.  Cautioning  the  men  to  reserve  their  fires, 
I  ordered  a  charge.  The  charge  was  made,  some 
few  firing,  and  the  enemy  gave  back  ;  another  for- 
ward was  given,  and  onward  we  went,  firing  gen- 
erally as  we  advanced.  I  next  ordered,  "Load 
advancing,  and  fire  at  will."  This  command,  heard 
by  a  few,  was  instinctively  obeyed  by  all.  After  the 
enemy  had  been  pressed  back  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards,  a  heavy  firing  began  on  my  right, 
and  considerably  in  the  rear.  Fearing  this  might 
be  from  our  friends,  I  sent  the  Sergeant-Major  to 
inquire  of  the  Lieutenant-Colonel  how  the  right 
was  progressing,  for  it  was  impossible  in  the 
thicket  to  see  half  the  length  of  the  regiment. 
He  returned  almost  immediately  with  the  word 
that  the  Lieutenant-Colonel  was  taken  from  the 
field  wounded,  two  companies  on  my  right  were 
cut  off,  and  the  enemy  were  in  our  rear.  I  forth- 
with issued  the  order  to  retire  in  line,  which  was 
heard  by  but  two  companies  ;  I  withdrew  these 
to  an  old  cross-road,  and  in  a  few  minutes  col- 
lected the  others.  Cautioning  this  portion  of  the 
regiment  to  lie  down  and  be  on  the  watch,  I  start- 
ed to  look  for  the  two  right  companies,  which 
soon  reported  and  were  attached  to  the  regiment. 
I  then  formed  line  of  battle ;  but  the  firing  on 
my  left  having  ceased,  I  faced  by  the  rear  rank, 
and  retired  about  fifty  yards  into  the  oak  grove, 
halting  and  fronting  again.  No  enemy  advancing, 
I  faced  about  again,  and  marched  out  of  the  woods, 
where  I  found  the  two  regiments,  and  formed 
upon  them.  The  battle  over,  we  were  permitted 
to  lie  in  line  of  battle  in  the  valley  where  we  first 
started,  and  there  we  remained  until  Monday, 
seven  A.  M. 

The  casualties  of  my  command  were,  two  Ser- 
geants, two  Corporals,  and  nine  privates  killed ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  four  Lieutenants,  nine  Ser- 
geants, eight  Corporals,  and  forty-six  privates 
wounded.  Two  of  the  number  of  wounded  pri- 
vates have  since  died.  Total  killed,  thirteen; 
wounded,  sixty-eight. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

D.  Wyatt  Aiken, 
Colonel  Seventh  South  Carolina  Regiment. 


BATTLE  OF  JULY  1,  1862. 

Headquarters  Seventh  Regiment,  s.  C.  V.,  ( 

July  10, 1862.     I 

General  :  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following 
report  of  the  participation  of  the  Seventh  South 
Carolina  regiment  in  the  battle  of  the  first  in- 
stant : 

After  a  fatiguing  march  on  Monday,  thirtieth 
ultimo,  the  regiment,  with  the  brigade,  was  halted 
on  the  New  Market  road  (  ?)  at  nine  P.  M.,  and 
aroused  again  at  midnight,  and  marched  to  the 
edge  of  the  battle-field  of  the  thirtieth.  Here 
we  remained  in  line  of  battle  until  an  hour  of 
sun,  when  we  advanced,  in  line  of  battle,  for  a  mile 
or  two,  until  we  met  General  Jackson's  army,  when 
we  were  returned  to  the  New  Market  road,  rest- 
ing here  in  line  in  the  sunshine,  and  occasional 
shade,  until  orders  came  to  approach  the  field 
where  the  contest  was  soon  to  rage.  We  were 
marched  to  an  old  field  on  the  Fazier  estate  (?), 
and  halted  there,  in  line  of  battle,  within  range 
of  the  enemy's  guns,  which  threatened  us  fear- 
fully. After  an  hour's  halt,  orders  came  to  "go 
into  the  fight."  We  moved  by  a  flank  movement 
until  covered  by  the  woods,  and  then  marched,  in 
line  of  battle,  through  an  open  field  and  thick  un- 
dergrowth, to  within  close  musket  range  of  the 
enemy.  In  this  march  we  passed  through  or 
over  two  lines  of  troops,  lying  in  the  woods,  and 
encountered  a  third,  where  we  halted.  Not  be- 
ing told  whether  our  troops  (a  fourth  line)  were 
engaging  the  enemy,  we  had  but  to  halt,  and  lie 
subjected  to  a  terrific  fire  from  the  enemy,  which 
was  rendered  more  fearful  by  a  fire  opened  upon 
us  by  our  friends  from  the  rear.  At  this  junc- 
ture we  were  ordered  to  withdraw,  each  man  and 
officer  running  the  gantlet  for  himself.  This  was 
done  with  such  confusion,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  rally  the  regiment,  especially  as  everything 
was  shrouded  in  darkness.  After  two  hours'  work, 
however,  about  one  half  the  regiment  was  col- 
lected, and  bivouacked  for  the  night. 

In  advancing  through  this  wood,  subject  the 
entire  route  to  a  severe  fire,  the  Seventh  South 
Carolina  regiment  lost,  in  killed,  two  Sergeants, 
one  Corporal,  and  three  privates ;  wounded,  one 
Lieutenant,  three  Sergeants,  three  Corporals,  and 
sixteen  privates.  Total  wounded,  twenty-three  ; 
total  killed,  six. 

In  the  report  of  the  engagement  of  the  twen- 
ty-ninth ultimo,  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  be- 
havior of  my  command,  nor  can  I  say  more  than 
that  they  behaved  to  my  perfect  satisfaction.  Of- 
ficers and  men  were  cool,  determined,  and  obedi- 
ent. My  Captains  especially  elicited  my  admira- 
tion for  the  calmness  with  which  they  urged  their 
men  on  to  the  contest.  I  cannot,  however,  be 
accused  of  infringing  upon  the  justice  allowed 
every  one  by  especially  mentioning  Adjutant 
Childs  and  Sergeant-Major  Stallworth,  as  having 
aided  me  materially  and  promptly  in  the  fight  of 
Sunday,  twenty-ninth  ultimo. 

Of  the  conduct  of  the  entire  regiment  on  Tues- 
day, first  instant,  I  need  not  speak,  as  you  your- 
self, General,  can  bear  testimony  to  the  regular 
and  unflinching  tramp  with  which  they  marched 
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up  to  the  point  whence  they  were  ordered  to  re- 
tire. Respectfully  submitted. 

D.  Wyatt  Aiken, 

Colonel,  commanding  Seventh  S.  C.  Regiment. 

REPORT  OF  MAJOR  GAILLARD. 

Headquarters  Second  Regiment  S.  C.  i 
Volunteers,  Camp  McLaws,  July  12,  1862.     ) 

To   Captain  C.  B.  Holmes,  A.  A.  G. : 

Captain  :  In  obedience  to  orders  from  brigade 
headquarters,  requiring  a  report  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Second  regiment  in  the  battles  of  the  twen- 
ty-ninth of  June,  at  Savage  Station,  and  the  first 
of  J  uly,  at  Malvern  Hill,  I  submit  the  following  : 

Being  in  command  of  the  skirmishers  of  the 
brigade,  I  was  not  with  the  regiment  in  the  battle 
of  Sunday,  the  twenty-ninth.  I  am  not,  there- 
fore, prepared  to  furnish  a  minute  account  of  it 
in  that  affair.  From  accounts  furnished  me  by 
Captains  of  companies,  I  learn  that  the  Second, 
in  conjunction  with  the  other  regiments  of  the 
brigade,  charged  impetuously  through  the  woods 
that  separated  the  opposing  forces,  broke  and  put 
to  flight  a  line  of  the  enemy  formed  just  on  the 
edge  of  the  field,  beyond  the  woods.  This  body 
of  .the  enemy  was  armed  with  most  superior 
weapons,  which  were  scattered  along  upon  the 
ground  some  distance  in  the  rear  of  their  lines, 
and  in  numbers  greatly  exceeding  their  dead  left 
upon  the  field,  showing  plainly  that  it  was  routed. 
At  this  moment  of  victory  an  order  was  given,  no 
one  knows  whence  it  originated,  and  extended 
down  the  line  of  the  brigade,  to  cease  firing  and 
to  fall  back.  The  regiment  fell  back  in  accord- 
ance with  this  order  ;  was  rallied  and  re-formed, 
and  was  ready  for  another  charge,  had  the  order 
been  given.  Night,  however,  came  over  the 
scene,  and  the  contest  ceased  all  along  the  line. 

Three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  men  were 
carried  into  this  action.  Eight  were  left  dead 
upon  the  battle-field,  and  fifty-three  were  wound- 
ed. Of  the  latter,  the  regiment  met  with  a  se- 
vere loss  in  Captain  Bartlett,  one  of  the  most  gal- 
lant and  conscientious  officers  belonging  to  it. 
He  was  borne  mortally  wounded  from  the  field, 
and,  I  regret  to  report,  has  since  died.  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Goodwyn  was  also  severely  wounded 
in  the  foot  while  gallantly  discharging  his  duties. 
Second  Lieutenant  Perry,  of  company  H,  was 
also  very  severely  wounded. 

The  regiment  slept  that  night  on  the  battle- 
field in  a  heavy  rain,  and  so  near  the  enemy's 
line  that  fires  could  not  prudently  be  allowed. 

Next  morning  we  marched  from  Savage  Station 
toward  Richmond,  and  then  down  toward  the 
scene  of  Monday's  battle  :  with  a  few  hours'  rest 
along  our  line  of  march,  we  were  kept  moving 
until  the  dawn  of  Tuesday  morning,  when  we 
reached  Frazier's  farm.  The  consequence  of  this 
fatigue  was  the  exhaustion  of  many  men  of  the 
regiment.  Colonel  Kennedy,  who  had  been  suf- 
fering for  days  from  a  slowly  but  steadily  devel- 
oping fever,  was  obliged  to  yield,  and  devolve  the 
command  upon  me. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  regiment,  by  order,  was 
moved  to  the  left  of  the  dwelling-house  in  rear 


of  the  battle-field.  At  this  point  we  remained 
exposed  to  the  desultory  fire  of  the  enemy's  artil- 
lery. One  member  of  company  G  was  killed  in- 
stantaneously at  this  point.  About  six  o'clock  I 
received  orders  to  advance  my  command  in  line 
with  the  brigade.  Our  advance  carried  us  for 
half  a  mile  over  an  exceedingly  rough  and  thickly 
wooded  piece  of  ground.  This  was  being  vigor- 
ously shelled  by  the  enemy ,  inflicting,  however, 
but  few  casualties  upon  the  command. 

As  soon  as  we  rose  the  brow  of  the  hill,  where 
the  brigade  was  temporarily  halted  to  rectify  the 
alignment,  grape,  canister,  and  musket  balls  be- 
gan to  greet  us,  the  artillery  of  the  enemy  enfi- 
lading us  from  the  right.  At  the  command, 
"  Forward,"  our  line  advanced  with  as  much 
firmness  and  steadiness  as  it  was  possible  for 
troops  to  maintain.  Across  the  ravine,  it  pro- 
gressed until  the  brow  of  the  next  hill  was  at- 
tained. Here  I  halted  in  obedience  to  orders. 
Upon  observation,  I  discovered,  about  three  hun- 
dred yards  in  front  of  my  left,  a  formidable  line 
of  the  enemy,  and,  about  two  hundred  yards  in 
front  of  my  right,  another  line,  forming  an  ob- 
tuse reentering  angle.  Upon  these  lines  I  or- 
dered my  command  to  fire.  The  response  from 
the  enemy  was  very  heavy.  The  men,  both  offi- 
cers and  privates,  adhered  to  their  position  man- 
fully, and  without  an  exception  that  I  could  see, 
until  the  Seventh  brigade,  under  the  fire  which 
opened  upon  us  from  the  rear,  as  well  as  front, 
had  fallen  back  in  obedience  to  orders.  This 
order,  my  command,  being  on  the  extreme  left, 
was* the  last  to  execute.  At  this  point  we  tem- 
porarily halted  when  going  into  action.  I  rallied 
around  the  colors  a  large  portion  of  the  regi- 
ment, and  kept  them  upon  the  field,  under  orders 
from  General  Kershaw,  until  the  battle  ceased. 

I  carried  into  action  two  hundred  and  eight 
men.  Of  these,  eight  were  killed  instantly  upon 
the  field,  and  thirty-three  were  wounded,  several 
mortally.  Of  the  wounded  were  First  Lieuten- 
ant Perry,  commanding  company  H,  and  First 
Lieutenant  Brownfield,  commanding  company  I, 
the  former  severely  in  the  neck,  the  latter  seri- 
ously in  the  head.  Lieutenant  Brownfield  was 
carried  from  the  field  the  day  after  the  battle  by 
an  ambulance  from  some  other  brigade.  This 
much  of  him  is  certainly  known.  Since  then,  I 
regret  to  say,  his  fate  is  a  mystery.  The  am- 
bulance of  the  regiment  was  pressed  into  service 
by  unauthorized  parties,  so  that  it  was  unable  to 
give  relief  to  but  few  of  the  wounded  of  the  regi- 
ment. Lieutenant  Lorick,  of  company  C,  was 
also  injured.  We  lost  many  others  —  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  privates  —  who  did  all  that 
pure  patriotism  could  demand  of  them. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

F.  Gaillard, 

Major,  commanding  Second  Regiment  S.  C.  Volunteers. 

REPORT  OF  COLONEL  HENAGAN. 

Headquarters  Eighth  South  Carolina     \ 
Regiment,  July  14,  1862.  \ 

General  :  In  obedience  to  orders,  I  herewith 
transmit  to  you  the  operations  of  my  command, 
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from  twenty-fifth  of  June  to  second  July  inclu- 
sive : 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fifth  June,  I  re- 
lieved Colonel  Kennedy,  on  outpost,  having  orders 
to  support  the  pickets  of  General  Semmes's  bri- 
gade. All  was  quiet  in  the  forenoon  except  oc- 
casional firing  from  the  enemy's  batteries  in  our 
front  and  on  our  left,  which  resulted  in  no  dam- 
age. Late  in  the  afternoon,  heavy  firing  com- 
menced upon  our  right,  which  drew  from  the  en- 
emy a  terrific  cannonading,  which  lasted  more 
than  one  hour,  many  of  their  shells  exploding 
near  my  regiment,  but  without  injury  to  any  one. 

I  deployed  my  regiment  as  soon  as  the  firing 
commenced,  expecting  an  attack  and  supporting 
the  line  of  pickets  until  dark,  when  the  firing 
ceased  and  I  withdrew  a  short  distance,  and  rested 
for  the  night. 

I  was  relieved  at  eight  o'clock,  on  the  twenty- 
sixth,  by  Colonel  Aiken's  Seventh  South  Caro- 
lina regiment,  and  returned  to  camp,  where  we 
remained  until  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
seventh.  I  received  orders,  at  twelve  o'clock,  to 
proceed  to  the  outpost  with  my  regiment.  Hav- 
ing arrived  there,  I  received  orders  to  return  to 
camp,  which  I  did  by  the  nearest  route  ;  the  ene- 
my, in  the  mean  time,  pouring  a  continuous  fire 
upon  my  line,  many  of  their  shells  exploding 
near  my  command.  About  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day,  I  received  orders  to 
***  march  again  to  the  outposts,  and  with  my  regi- 
ment and  Colonel  Aiken's  Seventh  South  Caro- 
lina regiment,  to  feel  the  enemy  immediately  in 
front  of  the  pickets  of  General  Semmes's  bri- 
gade. I  deployed  two  companies  from  the  Sev- 
enth and  two  from  the  Eighth  South  Carolina 
regiments  as  skirmishers,  under  the  command 
of  lieutenant-Colonel  Bland,  of  the  Seventh 
South  Carolina. 

The  Seventh  regiment  having  been  formed  on 
the  left  of  the  Eighth,  I  ordered  an  advance  of 
the  whole  line.  We  had  proceeded  but  a  short 
distance  when  the  enemy's  pickets  opened  upon 
our  skirmishers,  which  was  promptly  returned, 
my  whole  line  continuing  to  advance  steadily. 
As  soon  as  the  firing  between  the  pickets  and 
skirmishers  commenced,  the  enemy  opened  fire, 
with  several  pieces  of  cannon,  into  the  woods 
through  which  I  was  advancing,  and  threw  im- 
mense quantities  of  grape,  canister,  and  shell 
along  the  whole  line.  I  advanced  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  abatis  in  front  of  the  ene- 
my's intrenchments,  where  I  halted  the  whole 
command.  The  fire  of  the  enemy,  as  we  ap- 
proached the  abatis,  becoming  very  severe,  I  or- 
dered the  men  to  lie  down,  and  remained  in  that 
position  until  I  became  satisfied  that  farther  ad- 
vance was  impracticable.  I  then  ordered  the 
whole  command  to  retire,  which  was  executed  in 
good  order.  The  Eighth  regiment  suffered  no 
loss  in  this  reconnoissance. 

For  casualties  in  the  Seventh,  I  refer  you  to 
Colonel  D.  Wyatt  Aiken's  report  of June. 

I  then  returned  to  camp,  reaching  it  at  ten 
o'clock  P.  M.  My  command  remained  quietly  in 
camp  during  the  twenty-eighth,  and  received  or- 


ders late  at  night  to  be  ready  to  follow  the  ene- 
my on  the  following  morning,  it  being  supposed 
that  they  were  evacuating  their  works  in  front  of 
us.  I  also  received  orders,  before  that  time,  to 
relieve  Colonel  Kennedy  at  eight  o'clock,  on  the 
morning  of  the  twenty-ninth.  On  reaching  the 
reserve  of  Colonel  Kennedy,  he  informed  me 
that  he  had  sent  out  four  companies  of  his  regi- 
ment in  the  direction  of  the  enemy,  who  reported 
that  they  had  evacuated  their  works.  I  then  re- 
ceived orders  to  support  the  four  companies  of 
Colonel  Kennedy's  regiment,  and  upon  reaching 
the  enemy's  intrenchments,  I  halted  .my  command 
uutil  the  other  regiments  of  the  brigade  arrived. 
The  other  regiments  of  the  brigade  having  ar- 
rived at  nine  o'clock,  we  were  ordered  to  move 
forward  by  the  right  flank.  We  proceeded  as  far 
as  the  railroad,  at  Fair  Oak  Station,  when  we 
formed  line  of  battle  and  advanced  (my  centre 
resting  on  the  Nine-mile  road)  for  nearly  one 
mile,  when  the  skirmishers  engaged  the  rear 
guard  of  the  enemy,  and  a  brisk  fire  ensued,  the 
enemy,  in  the  mean  time,  bringing  several  pieces 
of  artillery  to  play  upon  our  lines.  We  were 
here  ordered  to  retire  to  a  position  near  Fair  Oak 
Station,  and  remained  there  until  the  brigades 
upon  our  right  and  left  came  up  and  formed,  when 
we  advanced  again,  passing  through  the  deserted 
camps  of  the  enemy. 

Nothing  of  interest  occurred  during  the  ad- 
vance until  about  half  past  four  o'clock,  when 
our  skirmishers  again  engaged  the  rear  guard  of 
the  enemy,  who  disputed  our  advance.  The  skir- 
mishers of  my  regiment,  under  command  of  Cap- 
tain J.  H.  Muldrow,  pressed  upon  the  enemy 
until  they  finally  withdrew.  My  loss  in  this  skir- 
mish was  one  wounded,  private  Carter,  of  com- 
pany A.  My  regiment  advanced  to  the  edge  of 
the  field,  when  we  were  ordered  to  halt.  Kem- 
per's battery,  coming  up,  opened  fire  upon  the 
enemy,  and  was  continued  briskly  for  several 
minutes.  I  again  received  the  order  to  advance, 
passing  through  an  open  field,  and  over  another 
line  of  the  enemy's  intrenchments,  the  enemy  re- 
treating before  us.  My  command  was  halted 
about  six  o'clock,  in  an  open  field  near  the  woods, 
and  remained  there  but  a  short  time,  when  I  was 
ordered  to  move  by  the  right  flank,  in  order  to 
make  room  for  Kemper's  battery,  which,  for  a 
short  time,  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  upon  the  en- 
emy in  our  front,  they  (the  enemy)  returning  it 
with  spirit.  Captain  Kemper  having  changed  po- 
sition to  the  right  and  in  my  rear,  I  again  moved 
by  the  right  flank,  in  order  to  protect  my  com- 
mand as  much  as  possible  from  the  shells  of  the 
enemy,  who  were  at  this  time  throwing  quantities 
of  shell  at  our  battery.  I  held  this  position  un- 
til I  received  orders  to  advance.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Tenth  Georgia  regiment  passed  over  my 
line,  and  into  the  woods  in  front  of  me.  I 
moved  by  the  left  flank  a  short  distance,  in  order 
to  uncover  the  regiment  that  had  passed  my  line, 
and  in  order  to  place  my  regiment  nearer  the 
other  regiments  of  the  brigade,  who  were  at  this 
time  engaged.  I  advanced  but  a  short  distance, 
when  the  enemy  opened  fire  upon  my  line,  which 
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I  returned,  and,  at  the  same  time,  two  regiments 
in  my  rear  opened  fire  upon  my  regiment.  I 
then  ordered  my  command  to  halt  and  lie  down, 
in  order  to  protect  them  from  the  fire  of  our 
friends. 

After  great  exertions  by  Major  McLeod  and 
Captain  C.  B.  Holmes,  of  your  staff,  who  were  ex- 
posed to  a  terrific  fire  >from  friends  and  foe,  the 
firing  in  my  rear  was  suppressed,  and  I  ordered 
my  command  again  to  advance  ;  but,  finding  that 
the  Tenth  Georgia  had  inclined  to  the  left,  and 
were  immediately  in  my  front,  I  retired  on  a  line 
with  the  other  regiments,  who  were  formed  in 
my  rear,  and  near  to  Captain  Kemper's  battery. 
It  being  near  dark,  I  remained  here  until  ordered 
to  join  the  brigade. 

Corporal  Ward,  of  company  E,  was  killed  ; 
Corporal  J.  H.  Roberts,  of  company  L,  was  mor- 
tally wounded,  since  dead ;  private  McRae,  of 
company  L,  shot  through  hip  ;  private  Threatt,  of 
company  A,  shot  through  hip  ;  J.  Collins,  of  com- 
pany C,  in  hip  ;  E.  Lane,  company  L,  slightly  in 
arm  ;  private  Morrell,  company  A,  in  foot ;  pri- 
vate Heidricks,  company  A,  slightly ;  Corporal 
Bozeman,  company  F,  slightly. 

We  joined  the  brigade  at  ten  o'clock  p.  m., 
and  rested  for  the  night  near  the  Williamsburg 
road. 

At  ten  o'clock,  on  the  following  morning,  (the 
thirtieth,)  we  marched  back  in  the  direction  of 
Richmond,  for  several  miles,  when  we  moved  to 
the  left  in  the  direction  of  James  River,  to  the 
Darbytown  road.  On  reaching  it,  we  changed 
direction  again  to  the  left,  and  in  the  direction  of 
the  battle  which  was  then  raging  on  that  road, 
apparently  some  three  miles  distant.  We  were 
halted  upon  the  field  where  the  battle  of  the  day 
previous  (the  thirtieth)  had  been  fought,  at  day- 
light, and  formed  in  line  of  battle,  and  advanced 
for  about  one  mile,  and  halted.  In  this  advance 
through  the  woods,  we  captured  one  Lieutenant 
and  three  privates,  belonging  to  a  New  York  regi- 
ment. After  remaining  here  for  an  hour,  we  were 
ordered  to  move,  by  a  flank,  in  the  direction  of 
Malvern  Hill.  Arriving  near  the  latter  place,  we 
rested  for  three  hours,  when  we  received  orders 
to  advance  upon  the  enemy.  Passing  through  a 
dense  growth  of  pines,  into  which  the  enemy 
were  pouring  an  incessant  shower  of  grape  and 
shell,  we  reached  a  field,  at  the  far  end  of  which 
were  posted  the  enemy's  batteries.  We  continued 
to  advance  until  we  were  ordered  to  halt,  where 
we  remained  for  a  few  minutes,  and  were  or- 
dered to  retire,  which  was  executed  in  good 
order. 

In  justice  to  the  officers  and  men  of  my  com- 
mand, duty  compels  me  to  state  that  they  bore 
themselves  gallantly  on  both  occasions,  (the 
twenty-ninth  June  and  first  July,)  every  one 
doing  his  whole  duty. 

For  list  of  casualties  in  the  engagement  of  first 
July,  I  refer  you  to  my  report  of  third  July. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  W.  W.  Henagan, 
Colonel  Eighth  South  Carolina  Regiment. 


REPORT  OF  CAPTAIN  KEMPER. 

Artillery  Quarters,  Fourth  Brigade,  ) 
Second  Division,  July  15, 18G2.     ) 

Captain  Holmes,  Assistant  Adjutant- General : 

Captain  :  Leaving  my  camp,  near  Vaughan's, 
on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-ninth  ultimo,  about 
six  o'clock,  I  followed  the  infantry  of  the  brigade 
to  a  short  distance  beyond  Fair  Oaks.  Here 
our  march  was  interrupted  for  an  hour  or  two  by 
the  batteries  of  the  enemy's  rear  guard.  Late  in 
the  afternoon,  about  four  p.  m.,  by  the  direction 
of  the  Brigadier-General,  we  shelled  some  works 
of  the  enemy  on  and  near  the  Williamsburg  road, 
about  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  junction  of 
that  and  the  Nine-mile  road.  Eliciting  but  slight 
response,  we  did  some  execution,  and  again  ad- 
vanced, overtaking  the  enemy  at  Savage's.  The 
engagement  was  opened  by  a  brisk  artillery  fire 
from  my  battery,  replied  to  by  one  or  more  bat- 
teries, stationed  near  Savage's  house.  From  this 
contest,  the  superior  character  and  number  of  the 
enemy's  pieces  compelled  me  to  withdraw  in  about 
five  minutes,  without  loss,  however.  About  seven 
P.  M.,  a  general  engagement  ensued,  in  which  the 
battery  played  its  part  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 
Our  losses  are :  One  man  killed,  private  E. 
Calmens ;   two  wounded,  privates    Posey  (since 

dead)   and .     Four  horses  were  killed,  and 

five  others  rendered  unserviceable.  In  Tuesday's 
engagement,  (first  July,)  my  battery  was  held  in 
reserve,  and,  though  under  a  severe  fire,  suffered 
no  loss. 

The  above  is  respectfully  submitted  by 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Del.  Kemper, 

Commanding  Alexandria  Artillery. 


REPORTS  OF  COLONEL  BENNING  OF   BATTLE 
OF  JUNE  27,  1862. 

Headquarters  Seventeenth  Regiment  Georgia  \ 
Volunteers,  Camp  near  Darbytown  Road,  > 

July  2G,  1802.     > 

General  :  On  the  twenty-seventh  of  June,  the 
brigade  was  near  the  Garnett  House,  and  about 
sunset,  General  Toombs  ordered  me  to  throw  for- 
ward a  strong  body  of  pickets  on  the  left  of  his 
line,  and  to  feel  the  enemy,  and  to  follow  up,  vig- 
orously, any  success  that  might  be  met  with.  At 
this  time  the  regiment  was  in  line  of  battle  along 
the  fence  near  Garnett's  spring.  Accordingly,  I 
immediately  ordered  forward  the  two  flank  com- 
panies of  the  regiment,  companies  A  and  D,  under 
Lieutenant  Beeland,  and  K,  under  Lieutenant 
Randall,  both  under  Major  Pickett,  with  instruc- 
tions to  carry  out  the  orders  of  General  Toombs 
to  me.  They  promptly  took  their  place  on  the 
left  of  the  line  in  a  wood,  and  very  soon  advanced 
with  other  similar  parties  detached  from  the 
the  Second  and  Fifteenth  regiments  Georgia 
volunteers,  and  opened  fire  on  the  enemy,  posted 
in  a  wood  on  both  sides  of  the  Labor-in-vain  ra- 
vine. The  fire  at  once  became  warm  along  our 
whole  line.  The  balls  of  the  enemy  came  across 
the  picket  line  engaged  in  the  fight,  and  wounded 
a  number  of  that  part  of  the  regiment  held  in  re- 
serve near  the  fence  at  the  Garnett  spring.  About 
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fifteen  minutes  after  the  firing  had  commenced, 
report  was  made  to  you  that  the  enemy,  in  con- 
siderable force,  was  about  to  turn  your  left  flank, 
and  cut  off  the  picket  sent  from  my  regiment. 
You  then  ordered  me  to  take  the  reserve  compa- 
nies of  the  regiment,  to  flank  and  support  those 
pickets,  and  counteract  any  such  movement  of  the 
enemy.  I  at  once  carried  them  there,  and  formed 
them  in  line  of  battle.  It  was  then  dusk,  and  objects 
were  not  visible  at  a  distance.  We  could  see  no  en- 
emy. The  firing  of  our  pickets,  who  were  a  little  in 
advance  of  us,  and  a  little  to  our  right,  continued  as 
brisk  as  ever.  As  the  darkness  thickened,  however, 
the  firing  gradually  lessened,  and  finally  ceased. 

Every  officer  and  man  of  the  companies,  under 
my  eye,  did  his  duty  well,  and  the  same  is  true 
(according  to  the  report  to  me  of  Major  Pickett) 
of  the  two  companies  sent  forward  under  him  as 
picket. 

A  list  of  the  casualties  has  already  been  sent  up. 
I  am.  General,  very  respectfully, 

Henry  L.  Benning, 

Colonel  Seventeenth  Regiment  Georgia  Volunteers. 

BATTLE  OF  MALVERN  HILL. 

Headquarters  Seventeenth  Regiment  Georgia  ) 
Volunteers,  Camp  near  Darbytown  Road,  > 

July  26. 1862.     ) 

General  :  On  the  first  of  this  month,  you, 
after  much  exertion,  put  your  brigade  in  line  of 
battle,  chiefly  in  a  wood  in  front,  but  rather  to 
the  right  of  what  is  called  Malvern  Hill  (or  Hills) 
with  General  Jones's  brigade,  Colonel  Anderson 
commanding,  in  your  front,  and  other  troops  in 
his  front.  The  position  of  my  regiment  was  on 
the  right  of  your  line.  You  instructed  me  that 
the  duty  of  your  brigade  would  be  to  support  the 
troops  in  its  front,  and  that  the  duty  of  my  regi- 
ment would  be  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  regiment  in  front,  but  that  it  was  not 
to  fire  until  it  received  orders  to  do  so.  This  was 
near  five  o'clock  P.  m.,  in  my  judgment.  Shortly 
afterward,  the  line  in  our  front  began  to  move  by 
the  left  flank.  We  followed  the  example,  and  moved 
by  ours.  Marching  in  this  way  for,  I  think,  nearly 
a  mile,  the  line  came  in  front  of  the  position  of 
the  enemy,  and  also  got  out  of  the  wood  into  a 
a  large  field,  the  back  part  of  which  was  held  by 
the  enemy.  Here  the  march  was  changed  to  one  to 
the  front.  That,  in  a  short  time,  brought  us  under 
a  very  heavy  fire,  both  of  artillery  and  musketry, 
grape,  shell,  splinters,  and  minie  balls  flying  thick 
about  us  and  through  us,  and  making  gaps  in  our 
ranks  at  every  step.  The  regiment,  however, 
continued  to  advance  in  perfect  order. 

After  having  advanced  far  into  the  field,  the 
order  came  down  the  line,  March  by  the  left  flank. 
This  was  obeyed,  and  whilst  we  were  thus  march- 
ing by  the  flank,  some  regiment  behind  us,  which 
was  marching  to  the  front,  cut  my  regiment  in 
two  at  the  colors,  leaving  the  colors  and  the  com- 
panies on  the  left  with  me,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  line,  and  the  right  companies  with  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Hodges.  I  saw  no  more  of  these 
latter  companies  until  next  day.  The  companies 
with  me  continued  to  march  by  the  flank,  until 
they  entered  the  wood  on  the  left  of  the  field.     I 


suppose  the  object  of  the  order  was  to  get  to  the 
wood,  and  advance  to  the  attack  from  it.  So  I  halt- 
ed my  companies  and  looked  for  a  good  positii  n  to 
advance  from,  which  I  found,  as  I  thought,  in  a 
wood  running  in  front  of  the  enemy's  batteries,  at 
the  edge  of  the  wood,  with  a  fence  in  its  front. 
Along  this  wood  I  formed  the  companies,  and 
made  them  lie  down,  that  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  enemy's  missiles  might  pass  over  them.  It 
was  nearly  night.  Here  we  remained  awaiting 
orders,  but  none  came.  The  fire  on  both  sides 
slackened,  and  ceased  after  nightfall,  and  the 
companies  returned  to  camp. 

Our  loss  was  five  killed  and  thirty-one  wound- 
ed. A  particular  list  of  the  casualties  has  already 
been  forwarded  to  you. 

The  officers  and  men  received  the  hot  fire  of 
the  enemy,  which  they  could  not  return,  friends 
being  in  front,  with  great  coolness  and  fortitude. 

I  am,  General,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Henry  L.  Benning, 

Colonel  Seventeenth  Regiment  Georgia  Volunteers. 

REPORT  OF  COLONEL    CUMMING. 

Headquarters  Twentieth  Reg't  Georgia  Vols.,  ) 

July  26,  1862.      \ 

To  General  R.  Toombs: 

General  :  Pursuant  to  orders  received  this 
day,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  re- 
port of  the  operations  of  the  Twentieth  regiment 
Georgia  volunteers,  in  the  recent  actions  before 
Richmond : 

This  regiment  was  relieved  from  picket  duty  at 
Garnett's  farm  on  the  night  of  the  twenty-sixth 
ultimo.  Early  next  morning,  we  were  ordered 
to  occupy  and  hold  the  trenches  in  front  of  Gar- 
nett's farm,  where  we  remained  until  about  two 
o'clock  p.  M.,  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy's 
artillery,  with  the  loss  of  one  man  killed  and  one 
wounded,  losing  his  left  arm.  At  this  time  I  was 
ordered  to  proceed  to  a  skirt  of  woods,  on  the 
left  of  Garnett's  farm,  in  command  of  the  Fif- 
teenth Georgia  regiment  and  my  own.  Later  in 
the  afternoon,  about  six  o'clock,  I  was  ordered  to 
proceed  with  my  regiment  to  support  a  battery, 
then  briskly  engaging  the  enemy  in  our  front. 
We  remained  in  this  position  nearly  an  hour,  and, 
just  before  sunset,  we  were  ordered  by  Captain 
Troup,  of  your  staff,  to  proceed  to  within  sup- 
porting distance  of  the  Second  and  Fifteenth 
regiments  of  Georgia  volunteers,  then  closely 
engaged  with,  and  under  a  heavy  fire  from,  the 
enemy.  We  advanced  in  line  of  battle  to  this 
position,  a  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
through  an  open  field,  under  a  heavy  fire  of  mus- 
ketry. When  within  about  seventy-five  yards  in 
rear  of  the  Second  and  Fifteenth  regiments,  I 
ordered  a  halt,  (according  to  orders,)  and  re- 
quired the  men  to  lie  down.  This  was  immedi- 
ately on  the  left  of  Garnett's  house.  We  re- 
mained here,  under  a  heavy  and  continuous  fire 
of  infantry,  for  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
when  we  were  ordered  forward  to  occupy  the  po- 
sition held  by  the  Second  and  Fifteenth  regi- 
ments, against  overwhelming  odds.  We  held  this 
position  until  about  three  o'clock  next  morning, 
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when  we  were  relieved  by  the  Seventeenth  regi- 
ment Georgia  volunteers.  During  the  affair  of 
that  evening,  our  loss  was  one  man  killed  and 
eight  wounded.  About  ten  o'clock  A.  M.  on  the 
twenty-eighth  ultimo,  I  was  ordered  to  occupy 
and  hold,  until  further  orders,  with  my  regiment, 
a  ravine  in  a  skirt  of  woods,  on  the  left  of  Gar- 
nett's  house,  opposite  the  redoubts  and  breast- 
works of  the  enemy.  As  soon  as  we  had  crossed 
the  ravine,  and  formed  line  of  battle,  we  were  or- 
dered to  advance  by  yourself  in  person,  which  we 
did,  and,  having  proceeded  thirty  or  forty  paces, 
the  order  was  countermanded.  We  were  then 
ordered  by  you  to  hold  our  position,  to  cover  the 
return  of  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Georgia  regi- 
ments, as  well  as  to  protect  the  pickets  from  our 
own  brigade.  We  remained  there  about  four 
hours.  We  lost  in  this  affair  one  man,  mortally 
wounded.  The  next  day,  twenty-ninth  ultimo,  we 
advanced  in  line  of  battle  on  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion, but  found  that  they  had  abandoned  it.  We 
continued  the  pursuit  of  the  retreating  enemy 
during  the  twenty-ninth.  On  Monday,  the  thir- 
tieth ultimo,  we  were  ordered  to  reenforce  General 
Longstreet,  and  made  a  long  march  of  about  twen- 
ty miles  through  the  hot  sun.  Several  of  my  men 
were  overcome  by  the  heat  and  fatigue  of  the 
march.  We  arrived  upon  the  battle-field  of  that 
day  about  midnight,  and  slept  upon  the  field  in 
line  of  battle.  About  four  o'clock  A.  M.,  first  in- 
stant, I  was  ordered  to  deploy  forward  one  com- 
pany as  skirmishers.  I  accordingly  deployed  Cap- 
tain E.  M.  Seayr's  company  (F)  as  skirmishers 
in  advance  of  the  regiment,  which  advanced,  in 
connection  with  your  brigade,  about  a  mile,  when 
it  met  with,  and  intersected  the  skirmishers  of, 
General  Jackson's  corps.  From  this  point,  find- 
ing no  enemy  in  front,  we  were  ordered  back. 
About  four  p.  m.  we  advanced  in  line  of  battle 
upon  a  new  position  of  the  enemy,  into  the  woods, 
until  we  were  stopped  by  the  First  Georgia  regu- 
lars in  front.  We  then  moved  a  considerable 
distance  by  the  right  flank,  and  again  formed  line 
of  battle.  About  five  P.  M.  we  were  ordered  for- 
ward. We  advanced  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile,  the  greater  part  of  the  distance  through  an 
open  field,  under  a  heavy,  deadly,  and  incessant 
fire  of  artillery  and  infantry,  the  shot,  grape,  can- 
ister, and  balls  raining  around  us  like  hail.  When 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries, we  were  ordered  to  march  by  the  left  flank, 
across  a  fence  to  the  left,  which  we  did,  and  then 
advanced  in  line  of  battle  until  we  came  to  a  road, 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's  batteries, 
and  rather  to  their  right  flank.  We  then  halted, 
and  kept  our  position  until  after  dark,  when  the 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  my  regiment  came  to  me 
twice,  and  told  me  that  the  enemy  were  flanking 
us.  I  then  ordered  the  regiment  to  fall  back  and 
form  line  again ;  but  there  was  such  confusion  at 
that  time,  and  it  was  so  dark,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  form  line  again  for  some  time.  Our  loss  in 
this  engagement  was,  five  killed,  sixty-six  wound- 
ed, and  four  missing.  The  bloody  and  trying 
scenes  of  these  recent  actions  before  Richmond 
have  served  to  confirm  the  high  opinion  I  have 


ever  entertained  of  the  patriotism,  courage,  and 
efficiency  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  my  com- 
mand. I  cannot  refrain,  also,  General,  from  ex- 
pressing the  gratification  I  experienced  in  witness- 
ing the  efficiency  and  gallantry  of  Captains  Du- 
Bose  and  Troup,  of  your  staff,  and  of  Captain 
Coward,  of  General  Jones's  staff. 

Respectfully,  J.  B.  CuMMlNG, 

Colonel,  commanding  Twentieth  Regiment 
Georgia  Volunteers. 

Official :  George  S.  Thomas, 

Lieutenant,  Acting  Adjutant. 

REPORTS  OF  CAPTAIN  DAWSON  OF  BATTLE 
OF  GARNETT'S  FARM. 

Bivouac,  Eighth  Georgia  Regiment,  ) 
Gabnett's  Farm,  July  28, 1802.     \ 

Lieutenant  C.  C.  Hardwich,  A.  A.  G.,  Third  Bri- 
gade, First  Division,  A.  P. : 
Lieutenant  :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the 
following  report  of  the  part  taken  by  the  Eighth 
regiment  Georgia  volunteers  in  the  engagement 
of  the  enemy : 

About  the  hour  of  half  past  three  o'clock,  the 
regiment  received  orders  to  charge  a  battery  of 
the  enemy  opposite  Garnett's  farm,  at  a  distance 
of  half  a  mile  or  more.  The  regiment  moved 
forward  promptly  to  execute  said  orders,  compa- 
nies A  and  B  being  deployed  as  skirmishers. 
The  charge  was  made  with  great  celerity  and  per- 
fect order,  and  so  rapid  was  the  advance  of  our 
skirmishers  that  many  of  the  enemy's  pickets 
were  killed  and  taken  prisoners  before  they  were 
aware  of  our  presence.  Within  a  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  of  the  point  of  departure,  one  of  our 
skirmishers  was  shot  down.  Moving  steadily 
onward,  the  fire  of  the  enemy  made  sad  havoc  in 
the  ranks.  Advancing  some  distance  through  a 
thick  wood,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  dis- 
tant from  its  skirts,  in  an  open  field,  the  enemy's 
breastworks  appeared  in  full  view.  In  the  charge 
through  this  open  space,  many  of  the  officers  and 
men  were  killed  and  disabled.  We  succeeded  in 
driving  the  enemy  from  their  position,  which  was 
maintained  with  great  spirit  and  determination 
against  great  odds,  until  ordered  to  withdraw. 
The  regiment  fell  back  in  good  order. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing : 

Among  the  officers,  Colonel  L.  M.  Lamar  was 
seriously  wounded ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  B. 
Towers  was  taken  prisoner ;  Major  E.  J.  Magru- 
der  was  wounded  slightly ;  Lieutenant  J.  M. 
Montgomery,  company  E,  was  killed  ;  Lieutenant 
C.  M.  Harper,  of  the  same  company,  was  taken 
prisoner ;  Captain  A.  F,  Butler,  company  B,  was 
wounded  dangerously ;  Lieutenant  W.  W.  Wil- 
liamson, company  G,  was  wounded  seriously ; 
and  Lieutenant  T.  J.  Blackwell,  company  I,  was 
wounded  slightly,  besides  twenty-three  enlisted 
men  killed,  fifty-five  wounded,  and  nine  missing. 
The  bearing  of  officers  and  men  on  the  field 
entitles  them  to  the  commendations  of  their  su- 
perior officers,  and  the  gratitude  of  their  country. 
Respectfully,  George  0.  Dawson, 

Captain,  Company  I,  commanding  Eighth 
Georgia  Regiment. 
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BATTLE  OF  JULY  1,  1862. 

Headquarters  Eighth  Georgia  Regiment,  ) 

July  2,  1862.     j 

C.  C.  Eardwich,  Lieutenant  and  A.  A.  G.f  Third 

Brigade,  First  Division : 

Lieutenant  :  In  obedience  to  orders,  I  have 
the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  of  the 
part  taken  by  the  Eighth  regiment  Georgia  vol- 
unteers, in  the  battle  of  Tuesday,  July  first : 

The  casualties  of  the  battle  of  twenty-eighth 
June  having  devolved  upon  me  the  command  of 
the  regiment,  I  am  more  than  gratified  that  the 
conduct  and  bearing  of  officers  and  men  fell  un- 
der your  immediate  observation. 

From  the  moment  we  were  ordered  to  advance 
upon  the  strong  positions  of  the  enemy,  posted 
on  the  heights  of  Malvern  farm,  exposed  for  the 
space  of  four  hours  to  a  most  terrific  fire  of  artil- 
lery, the  spirit  and  determination  of  the  troops 
seemed  to  gather  strength  as  the  perils  of  the  bat- 
tle increased.  Several  of  the  regiment  were 
either  killed  or  wounded  at  a  distance  of  over 
two  miles  from  the  point  of  attack. 

When  the  last  order  to  charge  the  enemy's 
position  was  given,  we  moved  rapidly  forward, 
through  an  almost  impassable  ravine  of  thick  un- 
dergrowth and  wood,  to  the  base  of  a  hill,  thirty 
yards  distant  from  an  open  field,  where  the  enemy 
were  posted.  Here  my  regiment  was  saluted  and 
urged  forward  by  General  Magruder,  under  the 
eye  and  immediate  command  of  the  General. 
Although  fatigued  and  exhausted,  from  a  contin- 
uous march  of  two  days  and  nights  without  sleep, 
the  regiment  seemed  to  gather  fresh  strength. 
Then  it  was  that  we  made  the  dashing  charge  of 
over  four  hundred  yards,  across  an  open  field, 
exposed  to  a  most  terrific  fire  of  musketry  and 
artillery.  Halting  at  the  base  of  the  hill  for  a 
few  moments,  protected  partially  from  the  fire  of 
the  enemy,  we  adjusted  our  line  of  battle,  pre- 
paratory for  another  charge.  Just  then,  Adju- 
tant Hardwick,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  came  boldly 
forward,  and  gave  the  order  to  fall  back.  Our 
retrograde  movement  was  not  characterized  with 
the  same  ardor  as  our  advance,  the  regiment 
falling  back  with  great  reluctance.  Under  heavy 
fire  from  the  enemy,  we  rallied,  to  the  point  des- 
ignated by  the  Adjutant,  in  good  order,  awaiting 
further  orders. 

About  nine  o'clock  we  were  ordered  to  repair 
to  our  camps,  which  we  did  in  good  order. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  brave 
officers  and  men  who  imperilled  their  lives  in  this 
battle. 

The  regiment  lost  four  killed  and  eight  wound- 
ed, all  among  the  enlisted  men. 
Respectfully, 

George  O.  Dawson, 

Captain  Company  I,  commanding-  Regiment. 

REPORT  OP  MAJOR  MCELROY. 

Headquarters  Thirteenth  Mississippi  \ 
Regiment,  July  5, 1862.     j 

Colonel  :  The  command  of  the  Thirteenth 
Mississippi  regiment  having  devolved  upon  me 


just  before  the  close  of  the  engagement  on  Tues- 
day evening,  July  first,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  re- 
port the  part  taken  by  this  regiment  in  that  san- 
guinary contest. 

At  six  and  a  half  o'clock  p.  M.,  this  regiment, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Car- 
ter, was,  under  your  own  supervision,  formed  on 
the  right  of  your  brigade,  and  advanced  to  within 
some  three  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy,  who  ap- 
peared in  strong  force  in  front.  There  the  regi- 
ment was  halted,  and  the  line  dressed  ;  and  I  can 
testify  that,  although  exposed  to  a  most  wither- 
ing fire,  and  our  men  falling  on  every  hand,  the 
line  was  promptly  dressed,  without  confusion, 
and,  when  the  command,  Forward,  was  given,  ad- 
vanced, in  splendid  style,  to  within  one  hundred 
yards  of  the  enemy.  Here  the  regiment  was 
again  halted  behind  the  brow  of  a  hill,  and  or- 
dered to  fire.  For  nearly  one  hour  we  held  this 
advanced  position,  without  support  on  either 
flank ;  and,  during  this  time,  I  am  proud  to  say, 
the  men  of  this  command  fought  with  a  determi- 
nation and  bravery  which  successfully  held  in 
check  a  largely  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  who 
were  confronting  us.  Believing  this  position 
longer  untenable,  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  fall 
back,  just  at  dark,  to  our  former  position,  two 
hundred  yards  in  the  rear.  Being  present  your- 
self, you  are  aware  how  reluctantly,  yet  in  what 
fine  order,  this  command  was  obeyed.  About 
this  time  Lieutenant-Colonel  Carter  was  severely 
wounded,  and  taken  from  the  field.  Halting  the 
regiment  under  the  cover  of  a  hill,  where  they 
were  in  a  measure  protected  from  the  fire  of  the 
enemy,  the  line  was  re-formed,  and  I  was  pre- 
pared to  advance  with  a  force  then  coming  on  my 
left ;  their,  however,  having  masked  a  portion  of 
our  front,  was  the  cause,  I  suppose,  of  the  order 
then  received  to  retire,  which  was  done  in  good 
order. 

Where  all  did  their  duty  so  well,  it  would  be 
doing  injustice  to  many  were  I  to  make  mention 
of  the  many  examples  of  individual  heroism  I 
saw  displayed,  both  among  officers  and  men.  I 
will,  therefore,  simply  say,  that  both  company 
officers  and  men  did  their  whole  duty,  and  proved 
themselves  worthy  the  name  of  Mississippians. 
Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  McElroy, 

Major,  commanding  Thirteenth  Mississippi  Regiment. 

REPORT  OF  LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  FIZER. 

Headquarters  Seventeenth  Mississippi  ) 
Volunteers,  July  5,  1862.     ) 

Colonel  William  Barksdale,  commanding  Third 

Brigade : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following 
report  of  the  action  of  the  Seventeenth  Missis- 
sippi regiment,  engaged  on  the  evening  of  July 
first,  1862,  near  Meadow  farm  : 

In  pursuance  of  orders,  the  regiment  was 
moved  down  on  the  right,  into  the  woods,  and 
there  took  position,  and  awaited  orders.  During 
the  time,  shot  and  shell  fell  amongst  my  wing 
command,  proving  very  destructive.     Two  orders 
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reached  the  command  to  move  out  in  support  of 
General  Wright's  brigade,  then  engaged  with  the 
enemy,  which  was  promptly  done,  and  executed 
in  splendid  order,  and  without  the  least  confu- 
sion. 

Colonel  W.  D.  Holder,  while  gallantly  leading 
his  men  into  action,  through  a  shower  of  grape 
and  shell,  fell,  severely  wounded.  Hence  the 
command  devolved  upon  me  —  this  being  at  a 
time  when  the  command  was  fronting  a  line,  im- 
mediately after  crossing  a  very  difficult  ravine. 
The  command  moved  and  dressed  to  the  colors 
promptly  and  in  order.  I  ordered  the  command 
to  forward,  which  they  did  without  wavering,  al- 
though in  the  thickest  of  the  fire,  to  the  brow  of 
the  hill.  I  halted  my  command,  finding  my  front 
masked  by  several  regiments,  extending  from 
right  to  left.  At  this  point  I  ordered  Captain 
Govan,  commanding  company  B,  to  act  as  field 
officer,  and  assist  in  the  command  of  my  regi- 
ment, which,  I  can  say,  he  did  with  coolness  and 
gallantry. 

From  this  point,  I  moved  my  line  to  the  right, 
endeavoring  to  get  a  chance  at  the  enemy  with- 
out being  masked  by  firing.  Finding  that  impos- 
sible, on  account  of  the  scattered  fragments  of 
regiments,  I  ordered  my  men  to  lie  down  for 
protection  from  the  grape  and  canister,  which 
was  raking  the  field  in  front  and  the  air  above. 
Night  coming  on,  and  the  fire  of  small  arms  hav- 
ing ceased,  I  withdrew  my  command  from  the 
field,  in  splendid  order,  and  files  well  dressed, 
with  regiments  of  the  brigade. 

I  must  further  state,  that  my  position  on  the 
field  was  hazardous  —  several  regiments  came 
near  firing  into  my  rear.  I  exerted  myself  to 
prevent  different  regiments  from  firing  into  each 
other,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  was  done  on  sev- 
eral occasions  ;  but  by  none  of  this  brigade. 

I  am  indebted  to  Captain  Moreland,  acting  Ma- 
jor, for  his  gallant  and  valuable  assistance,  ren- 
dered me  throughout  the  engagement.  I  take 
pleasure  in  saying  that  Adjutant  Sykes  was  at 
his  post,  and  rendered  me  valuable  assistance.  I 
cannot  close  without  thanking  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General  Inge,  whom  I  found,  on  reaching  the 
field,  nobly  discharging  his  duty,  in  directing 
regiments  into  battle. 

I  am,  Colonel,  with  high  regard, 
Your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

John  C.  Fizer, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Seventeenth 
Mississippi  Regiment. 

REPORT   OF   LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  LUSE. 

In  the  Field,  July  5, 1862. 
Colonel  William  Barksdale : 

Dear  Sir  :  It  becomes  my  duty  to  report  to 
you  the  action  of  the  Eighteenth  Mississippi  regi- 
ment in  the  engagement  of  July  first,  near 
Charles  City  road : 

Upon  receiving  your  orders  to  do  so,  the  regi- 
ment, under  the  command  of  Colonel  Thomas  M. 
Griffin,  started  from  its  position  in  rear  of  our 
line  of  battle,  and  took  its  position  and  partici- 
pated in  the  engagement.     Countermarching,  the 


regiment  moved  by  the  right  flank  so  as  to  receive 
protection  of  natural  defences  against  the  enemy's 
batteries  to  our  front,  but  was  all  the  while  ex- 
posed to  a  heavy  and  destructive  fire  from  his 
batteries  on  the  right.  Just  before  reaching  the 
scene  of  action,  Colonel  Griffin  fell,  wounded,  and 
was  carried  from  the  field.  On  reaching  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  upon  whose  crest  rested  the  line  of 
the  enemy,  the  regiment  was  thrown  into  line. 
While  this  was  being  done,  I  sent  Lieutenant 
Johnson  and  private  Edward  Draining,  of  com- 
pany C,  to  the  front  to  locate  the  enemy's  artil- 
lery and  infantry,  who  returned,  and  reported  that 
the  only  opening  to  be  seen  long  enough  in  our 
line,  at  that  time  engaged,  to  admit  of  our  enter- 
ing, was  about  two  hundred  yards  to  our  left.  I 
accordingly  marched  the  regiment  to  the  left, 
and  then  to  the  front,  rising  the  hill,  still  partly 
masked  by  the  regiment  on  my  right.  This  was 
unmasked  by  an  oblique  movement  to  the  left, 
which  being  accomplished,  I  moved  the  regiment 
forward  to  within  short-mark  range,  and  opened 
on  his  batteries  and  infantry.  This  position  I 
occupied  until  twilight  began  to  dim  the  fields, 
when  Lieutenant  Buckles,  company  E,  informed 
me  that  all  support  had  been  withdrawn  from  our 
left,  which  I  saw  at  a  glance  to  be  true.  This 
unfortunate  circumstance  threw  a  more  destruc- 
tive fire  into  our  left  than  veterans  could  be  justly 
called  upon  to  withstand ;  but  officers  and  men 
stood  firm,  and  resolutely  returned  the  enemy's 
fire  from  ranks  now  reduced  by  more  than  one 
third  of  their  former  number.  At  this  juncture, 
the  same  officer  reported  the  enemy  moving 
around  our  left  flank,  whereupon  I  withdrew  the 
regiment  in  time,  forcing  a  retreat. 

Where  the  conduct  of  all  was  so  satisfactory, 
it  is  difficult  to  identify  those  to  whom  it  is  the 
credit  of  peculiar  gallantry ;  but  I  feel  it  my  duty 
to  put  upon  record  the  heroism  of  some  who 
displayed  conspicuous  gallantry.  To  Captain  E. 
G.  Henry,  on  the  right,  and  Captain  F.  Bostick, 
on  the  left  wing,  acting,  the  former  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  the  latter  Major,  the  regiment  is  indebt- 
ed for  much  of  the  order  and  steadiness  which 
marked  their  action  in  this  engagement.  Each 
fell  mortally  wrounded  at  his  post,  while  heroically 
in  the  discharge  of  the  most  dangerous  and  re- 
sponsible duties. 

To  A.  A.  General  Inge,  of  Colonel  Barksdale's 
staff,  I  would  express  my  obligations  for  assist- 
ance upon  the  field,  where  his  zeal,  skill,  and 
bravery  inspired  all  who  beheld  him. 

So  numerous  were  the  instances  in  which  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates  in  the  ranks 
distinguished  themselves,  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  mention  all  in  a  report  like  this ;  but 
some  there  were  whom  the  accidents  of  the  bat- 
tle threw  under  my  immediate  observation.  Ser- 
geant Smith,  color-bearer,  is  deserving  of  the 
highest  praise  for  his  steadiness  during  the  fight, 
and  considerate  coolness  after  being  wounded; 
Orderly  Sergeant  Goodloe,  company  C,  for  ac- 
tivity and  coolness  in  dressing  his  men  while 
under  a  terrific  fire  ;  private  Cooper,  company  F ; 
privates  George  Grease  and  C.  Brody,  company 
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D ;  Captain  Hustin  and  private  Tyler,  company 
I,  are  among  those  prominent  for  gallantry  and 
boldness. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  H.  Luse, 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  commanding  Eighteenth 
Mississippi  Regiment.  * 

REPORT  OF  MAJOR  W.  M.  JONES. 

Headquarters  Ninth  Regiment  Georgia  ) 
Volunteers,  July  13, 1862.     j 

Colonel  G.  T.  Anderson: 

Sir  :  In  pursuance  of  an  order  from  headquar- 
ters of  the  division,  respecting  those  of  my  com- 
mand who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  series 
of  engagements  with  the  enemy  from  the  twenty- 
eighth  ultimo  to  the  second  instant,  I  have  only 
to  mention  the  conduct  of  Lieutenant  L.  D. 
Cockrell,  who  has  been  Acting  Adjutant  for  the 
regiment  during  the  last  few  months. 

When  our  brigade  was  halted  (in  consequence 
of  orders  from  General  Magruder)  in  the  ravine 
near  the  field  of  action,  on  the  first  instant,  (five 
o'clock  P.  M.,)  the  impression  was  prevalent  that 
our  brigade  would  not  be  called  into  action.  The 
Acting  Adjutant  thought  it  not  indiscreet  to 
leave  the  regiment  and  go  into  the  battle  with 
the  Eighteenth  Mississippi  regiment.  Below  is 
a  note  sent  to  headquarters  of  the  regiment,  the 
following  morning. 

"  Headquarters  Eighteenth  Miss.  Regiment. 

"  I  take  pleasure  in  certifying  that  L.  D.  Cock- 
rell, of  the  Ninth  Georgia  regiment,  requested  of 
me  permission  to  accompany  my  regiment  into 
the  engagement  of  the  first  instant ;  that  I  con- 
sented, and  requested  him  to  act  as  Adjutant  for 
•he  regiment  in  that  engagement,  which  he  did ; 
tnd  that  his  conduct  on  that  occasion  is  deserving 
of  the  highest  commendation. 

(Signed,)  "  W.  H.  Luse, 

"  Lieutenant-Colonel,  commanding  Eighteenth 
Mississippi  Regiment." 

N.  B.  The  regiment,  as  we  presumed,  took 
no  active  part  in  the  battle. 

W.  M.  Jones, 

Major,  commanding  Ninth  Georgia  Regiment. 

REPORT  OF  CAPTAIN  C.  F.  BROOKS. 

July  5, 1862. 
Colonel  William  Barksdale,  commanding  Third 

Brigade : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  you  that 
the  Twenty-first  Mississippi  regiment,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  W.  L.  Brandon  commanding,  was,  on  the 
first  instant,  ordered  to  proceed  in  the  direction 
of  the  enemy  about  three  o'clock  P.  M.,  on  the 
road.  After  advancing  within  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  enemy's  line  of  sharpshooters, 
we  formed  a  line  of  battle  on  a  hill-side  in  the 
woods,  about  half  past  four  o'clock.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  enemy  opened  a  heavy  fire  of  shell 
and  shot,  which  was  continued  for  the  space  of 
two  hours,  wounding  Major  D.  N.  Moody  and 
killing  and  wounding  several  others.  About  half 
past  six  o'clock,  we  were  ordered  forward,  follow- 


ing the  Eighteenth  Mississippi  regiment,  right  in 
front,  and  formed  a  line  of  battle  on  the  left  of 
the  Eighteenth,  "  on  the  right  by  file  into  line," 
within  eight  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries, suffering  severely  from  their  fire.  We  ad- 
vanced, in  line  of  battle,  till  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  the  enemy's  battery,  and  finding  no 
support,  either  right  or  left,  were  ordered  to  re- 
tire, which  we  did  in  good  order,  losing  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel W.  L.  Brandon,  (the  only  officer,) 
being  wounded  by  a  grape-shot.  The  command 
of  the  regiment  then  devolved  upon  me.  After 
falling  back  partially  under  cover  of  the  hill,  we 
were  again  ordered  to  advance,  which  was  done 
immediately,  and  continued  till  within  fifteen  or 
twenty  yards  of  the  battery.  I  again  found  no 
support,  either  right  or  left,  and  the  enemy,  with 
infantry  on  the  left  and  artillery  in  our  front, 
were  pouring  a  destructive  fire  into  our  ranks,  of 
grape-shot,  canister,  and  small  arms.  We  were 
again  ordered  to  retire,  and  did  so  in  good  order, 
and  left  the  field  after  dark. 

Both  officers  and  men  acted  gallantly  during 
the  entire  engagement. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  q.  F.  Brooks, 

Captain,  commanding  Twentieth  Regiment 
Mississippi  Volunteers. 

REPORT  OF  COLONEL  MILLIAN. 

Headquarters  Fifteenth  Regiment  Georgia  ) 
Volunteers,  Camp  McIntosh,  July  26, 1862.     \ 

Lieutenant  Bobert    Grunt,  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General  : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  through  you, 
to  the  Brigadier-General  commanding,  the  fol- 
lowing official  report  of  the  operations  of  this 
regiment  in  the  recent  actions  before  Richmond : 
On  the  twenty-sixth  June,  the  regiment,  (Col- 
onel William  M.  Mcintosh  in  command,)  by  or- 
der of  Brigadier-General  Toombs,  occupied  the 
intrenchments  on  the  north  side  of  the  Nine-mile 
road,  near  Price's  house,  and  remained  in  that 
position  until  about  six  o'clock  P.  m.  of  the  twen- 
ty-seventh of  June,  when,  by  order  of  General 
Toombs,  the  regiment  moved  to  the  front  near 
three  fourths  of  a  mile,  took  position  at  the  edge 
of  a  field  some  two  hundred  yards  to  the  left  of  a 
brick  house,  known  as  James  Garnett's  house,  sent 
two  companies,  Captain  John  C.  Burch,  company 

F,  and  Captain  Stephen  Z.  Heansberger,  company 

G,  as  skirmishers,  to  support  the  pickets  of  the 
Second  Georgia,  and  "  feel "  the  enemy.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  firing  on  both  sides  became  brisk. 
Soon  the  enemy's  line  was  reenforced,  and  Gen- 
eral Toombs  ordered  Colonel  Mcintosh,  with  the 
balance  of  this  command,  to  the  support  of  the 
skirmishers.  We  crossed  the  field  at  double- 
quick,  under  a  most  galling  fire  from  the  oppo- 
site side  of  a  deep  ravine,  just  beyond  which  our 
skirmishers  were  engaged,  crossed  the  ravine  by 
the  right  flank,  and  formed  a  line  of  battle,  and 
moved  rapidly  to  the  front.  The  engagement  now 
became  general  and  intensely  fierce  all  along  the 
line,  and  raged  till  after  dark,  when  the  enemy 
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retired  and  the  firing  ceased.  Colonel  Mcintosh, 
who  was  at  the  front  and  on  the  most  exposed 
part  of  the  line,  gallantly  cheering  the  men  on, 
fell,  mortally  wounded,  early  in  the  engagement, 
and  was  borne  from  the  field.  The  command 
then  devolved  upon  me,  as  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
and,  after  the  dead  and  wounded  (a  detailed  list 
of  which  has  already  been  furnished)  were  carried 
from  the  field,  the  regiment,  by  order  of  General 
Toombs,  retired  to  the  rear,  and  rested  till  daylight 
on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth,  and  then 
moved  back  to  the  same  point,  where  the  pre- 
vious evening's  engagement  had  taken  place,  to 
the  support  of  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Georgia 
regiments.  The  engagement  ended  with  but  few 
casualties  in  this  regiment,  which  have  also  been 
reported  in  the  list  of  casualties  furnished.  We 
bivouacked  on  the  field,  and,  at  three  o'clock  a.  M., 
June  twenty-ninth,  by  order  of  General  Toombs, 
formed  line  of  battle  with  the  entire  brigade,  and, 
at  an  early  hour,  entered  the  enemy's  works  with- 
out much  resistance,  and  moved  with  the  brigade 
in  pursuit  of  the  retreating  foe,  till  a  late  hour  at 
night,  and  bivouacked  in  the  open  air.  Early 
next  morning,  June  thirtieth,  took  up  the  line  of 
march,  and  reached  the  battle-field  at  Frazier's 
farm  about  eleven  o'clock  P.  M.,  and  remained  on 
the  field  till  dawn,  July  first;  then  advanced  in 
line  of  battle,  Captain  George  A.  Pace,  company 
B,  being  thrown  forward  as  skirmishers.  The  ad- 
vance continued  till  after  twelve  o'clock  M.,  when 
I  became  completely  exhausted  from  fatigue,  loss 
of  sleep,  and  physical  weakness,  (having  been  in 
very  feeble  health  for  several  weeks,)  and  was 
compelled  to  leave  the  command  of  the  regiment 
for  a  short  time  to  Major  T.  J.  Smith,  (who  was 
also  very  feeble  from  illness,)  who  led  the  regi- 
ments in  the  engagement  at  Malvern  Hill.  He 
soon  became  exhausted,  and  was  borne  from  the 
field.  Captain  S.  Z.  Heansberger,  the  senior  Cap- 
tain, assumed  the  command  till  the  close  of  the 
engagement. 

The  list  of  casualties  during  this  engagement 
has  also  been  furnished. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.    T.  MlLLIAN, 

Colonel  Fifteenth  Regiment  Georgia  Volunteers. 

REPORT  OF  COLONEL  NEFF. 

Headquarters  Thirty-third  Virginia  \ 
Regiment,  July  8,  18G2.     ) 

Captain  J.   F.    O'Brien,  A.  A.  General,  First 

Brigade,  V.  D. : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following 
report  of  the  operations  of  the  regiment  under 
my  command  in  the  recent  engagements  with  the 
enemy  in  front  of  Richmond  : 

The  report  must  necessarily  lack  clearness, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  ground  on  which  we 
operated  was  entirely  unknown  to  me.  There 
are  general  landmarks  or  starting-points  with 
which  to  locate  my  position,  yet  I  trust  to  make 
myself  tolerably  intelligible. 

We  had  been  halting  on  the  road  leading  along 
in  rear  of  the  enemy's  right  flank,  until  late  in 
the  afternoon  of  Friday,  the  twenty-seventh  of 


June,  when  the  brigade  was  again  put  in  motion, 
and  marched  on  down  the  road  for,  perhaps, 
two  miles,  when  the  regiments  were  counter- 
marched and  the  pieces  loaded.  Heavy  firing 
was  heard  on  our  right,  over  a  line  extending  for 
several  miles.  This  firing,  as  I  was  informed, 
was  from  the  divisions  of  Generals  Hill,  Ewell, 
and  Longstreet,  who  were  actively  engaging  the 
enemy's  right  flank,  posted  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Chickahominy  River  and  occupying  Gaines's 
farm.  Our  brigade  was  immediately  in  rear  of 
General  Tjawton's  brigade,  which  was  moving 
along  very  slowly  in  the  road  already  mentioned. 
Coming  to  the  end  of  the  woods  which  had 
skirted  the  road  for  a  long  distance,  we  filed  to 
the  right,  the  Twenty-seventh  Virginia  leading, 
my  regiment  following  immediately  in  rear.  Af- 
ter marching  through  a  clover-field,  by  a  small 
white  house,  in  the  edge  of  the  field,  we  turned 
off  to  the  right,  the  men  leaving  their  blankets  at 
the  corner  of  a  narrow  lane,  which  we  now  en- 
tered, marching  directly  for  the  battle-field.  Our 
progress  being  no  longer  obstructed  by  troops  in 
our  front,  we  pushed  rapidly  on  through  pine 
thickets  and  swamps  for  about  a  half  a  mile,  un- 
til we  reached  an  open  plain,  with  a  wood  in 
front,  beyond  which  the  battle  seemed  to  be  ra- 
ging. Shells  were  flying  over  the  field,  and  wound- 
ed and  stragglers  were  falling  to  the  rear  every 
moment.  Some  few  of  the  latter  were  rallied, 
and  joined  the  regiment.  On  the  edge  of  this 
plain,  the  Twenty-seventh  and  Thirty-third  were 
formed  into  line  of  battle,  the  Thirty-third  on 
the  right,  but  soon  moved  off  again,  marching  by 
the  flank,  the  Thirty-third  in  front. 

We  marched  on  in  this  manner  across  the  field 
to  an  old  road,  having  the  telegraph  wires  extend- 
ing along  its  course.  Here  we  halted,  and  the 
brigade  formed  in  column  of  regiments,  Thirty- 
third  in  front.  Soon  after,  and  near  sundown,  a 
line  of  battle  was  formed,  and  the  whole  line 
moved  forward  in  the  direction  of  the  firing, 
Thirty-third  on  the  right.  Marching  on,  we  soon 
entered  the  woods,  a  portion  of  which  contained 
thick  undergrowth.  The  firing  in  our  front  was 
very  heavy ;  shells  were  bursting  over  us,  and 
rifle  balls,  pretty  well  spent,  were  also  falling  in 
our  midst. 

After  entering  the  woods  some  forty  or  fifty 
paces,  I  came  upon  a  Georgia  regiment,  lying  in 
the  woods,  and  passed  my  men  through  in  rear, 
where  we  lay  for  the  night,  throwing  out  pickets 
on  our  front  and  flanks. 

Soon  after  taking  this  position,  I  was  joined  by 
a  portion  of  the  regiment  commanded  by  Major 
Holliday,  which  had  become  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  regiment,  in  the  swamp,  as  already 
mentioned.  This  portion  of  the  regiment  had  ad- 
vanced farther  to  our  right  than  any  of  our  forces, 
and  was  fired  upon  by  a  New  York  regiment,  in- 
flicting a  loss  upon  us  of  one  man  killed.  The 
hostile  regiment  running  as  soon  as  it  fired,  no 
opportunity  was  given  to  return  their  fire. 

The  loss  of  the  regiment  was  one  killed  and 
three  wounded  :  among  the  wounded,  Lieutenant 
Esthham,  company  I. 
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Saturday,  twenty-eighth,  remained  in  one  posi- 
tion all  day,  men  being  employed,  a  portion  of 
the  day,  in  gathering  arms  and  burying  the  dead 
of  friend  and  foe. 

Sunday,  twenty-ninth,  marched  down  to  Grape- 
vine Bridge,  where  we  remained  for  several  hours, 
and  then  retired  to  our  former  position. 

Monday,  thirtieth,  were  aroused  at  half  past 
two  A.  M. ;  got  under  arms,  and  took  up  the  line 
of  march  in  the  direction  of  Grapevine  Bridge ; 
crossed  the  Chickahominy  and  marched  to  the 
York  River  Railroad ;  marched  down  the  road 
some  distance,  and  then  down  what  I  was  told 
was  the  Williamsburg  road ;  heard  heavy  firing 
in  front  of  us,  but  did  not  get  under  fire  all  day  ; 
bivouacked  at  dark,  near  White  Oak  Swamp. 

Tuesday,  July  first,  marched  at  daylight ;  crossed 
the  swamp  and  moved  on  in  the  direction  of  James 
River.  Do  not  remember  what  troops  were  im- 
mediately in  our  front ;  the  Thirty-third  regiment 
marched  in  rear  of  the  brigade.  About  eleven 
o'clock  we  filed  into  a  wood  on  the  right  of  the 
road,  and  formed  line  of  battle,  the  Thirty-third  on 
the  extreme  left.  Remained  in  this  position  a 
considerable  time,  and  then  fell  back  a  short  dis- 
tance, to  get  out  of  the  range  of  shells.  Here  we 
remained  until  near  sundown,  when  we  were  or- 
dered to  "  attention,"  faced  to  the  left  and  moved 
down  the  road  in  the  direction  of  the  firing,  the 
Thirty-third  leading.  As  we  approached  the  scene 
of  action,  found  the  firing  very  warm,  shot  and 
shell  flying  over  and  around  us.  We  again  filed 
to  the  right  into  the  woods,  through  which  we 
soon  made  our  way,  entered  a  cornfield  and  in- 
clined to  the  left,  marching  on  until  we  again  reached 
the  main  road.  On  the  road  we  halted  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  men  lying  down  behind  a  fence  in  the 
mean  time,  which  afforded  a  partial  protection ; 
soon  moved  off  again ;  crossed  the  fence  to  our 
left,  and  marched  in  an  oblique  direction,  through 
a  thick  undergrowth,  across  a  swamp  ;  clambered 
up  a  steep  acclivity  on  the  opposite  side ;  crossed 
the  fence,  and  found  ourselves  on  the  field  of 
battle.  It  was  now  quite  dark,  and  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  tell  where  were  our  friends  or  foes.  The 
regiment  was  put  in  line  as  well  as  circumstances 
would  permit,  the  men  sheltering  themselves 
behind  the  hill  as  much  as  possible,  while  they 
delivered  a  pretty  warm  fire  upon  the  enemy. 
We  were  for  some  time  unsupported,  and  our 
small  force  must  certainly  have  been  crushed  by 
the  superior  weight  of  the  enemy,  had  they  known 
our  numbers.  We  were  subsequently  joined  by 
some  Louisiana  regiments  and  General  Lawton's 
brigade.  Considerable  confusion  was  created 
necessarily  in  the  swamp  and  bushes,  officers  and 
men  becoming  separated,  and  regiments  more  or 
less  intermingled.  Yet  as  far  as  my  observation 
extended,  both  officers  and  men  behaved  well. 
Major  Holiday,  Adjutant  Walton,  Captain  Galli- 
day,  and  Sergeant-Major  Baldwin,  were  particu- 
larly brought  under  my  notice.  Captain  Galliday 
was  the  only  captain  in  the  regiment  on  the  oc- 
casion. The  firing  did  not  cease  until  about  nine 
o'clock  p.  m.,  when  it  gradually  died  away,  the 
enemy  finally  withdrawing.     The  loss  of  the  regi- 


ment in  this  engagement  was  four  killed  and 
twenty-nine  wounded.  The  strength  of  the  regi- 
ment, as  ascertained  a  short  time  before  going 
into  the  engagement,  was  one  hundred  and  thirty 
rank  and  file. 

The  entire  loss  of  the  regiment  in  the  recent 
engagements  before  Richmond  is  five  killed  and 
thirty-two  wounded. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  F.  Neff, 

Colonel  Thirty-third  Virginia  Infantry. 

REPORT  OF  CAPTAIN  VERMILLION,  OF  THE 
FORTY-EIGHTH  REGIMENT  VIRGINIA  VOL- 
UNTEEBS. 

Camp  near  Liberty  Mills,  Tuesday,  July  22, 1862. 

The  regiment  was  first  ordered  to  the  scene  of 
action  Friday,  the  twenty-seventh  ultimo.  March- 
ed in  line  of  battle  where  the  enemy  made  his 
first  stand,  when  the  brigade  was  halted,  and  lay 
in  line  of  battle  till  morning.  In  our  advance  to. 
this  point,  four  men  were  wounded  (slightly)  in 
the  regiment.  The  command  remained  near  this 
field  till  Monday  morning,  when  it  again  took  up 
the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  —  camping  Monday 
night  near  White  Oak  Station.  Tuesday,  this 
regiment,  together  with  the  remainder  of  the 
brigade,  formed  a  supporting  line  in  rear  of  the 
first  brigade,  and  thus  spent  most  of  the  day  near 
the  battle-field.  About  dark,  it  was  ordered  to 
the  field,  where  it  spent  the  night.  The  enemy's 
bombs  were  a  great  annoyance  this  day,  and 
wounded  (slightly)  one  Captain  and  two  privates 
in  the  regiment.  These  are  the  positions  taken 
by  the  Forty-eighth  regiment  in  the  battles  in  front 
of  Richmond. 

John  M.  Vermillion, 

Captain,  commanding  Forty-eighth  Regiment 
Virginia  Volunteers. 

CAPTAIN  MOSELY'S  REPORT  OF  THE  TWENTY- 
FIRST  VIRGINIA  REGIMENT. 

Camp  near  Gordonsville,  July  24, 1862. 
R.  N.  Wilson,  A.  A.  General  Second  Brigade, 

V.  D. : 

The  above-named  regiment,  under  the  command 
of  Major  Mosely,  was  held  in  reserve  the  most 
of  the  twenty-seventh  of  June,  and  about  sunset 
was  ordered  to  advance.  When  it  arrived  at  Cold 
Harbor,  it  spent  the  night  on  its  arms.  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  the  twenty-eighth  and  twenty-ninth, 
it  spent  near  Cold  Harbor,  in  a  state  of  inactivity. 
On  Monday,  the  thirtieth,  it  crossed  over  the 
Chickahominy,  and  spent  the  night  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  White  Oak  Swamp,  in  camp.  Tues- 
day, first  July,  it  spent  mostly  on  the  road,  thence 
to  Malvern  Hill,  and  at  sunset  it  formed  the  line 
of  battle  in  the  woods  on  the  right  of  the  road, 
near  the  last-named  place,  where  it  remained,  un- 
der a  heavy  shelling,  until  dark,  when  it  moved 
by  its  left  flank,  and  spent  the  night  on  the  road- 
side, just  in  front  of  Malvern  Hill,  on  its  arms. 
The  next  day,  July  second,  spent  in  camp,  at  Low 
Swamp  Church ;  and  on  Thursday,  the  third,  it 
retraced  its  footsteps,  and  camped  near  White 
Oak  Swamp  that  night.  Friday,  the  fourth,  it 
was  ordered  to  the  neighborhood  of  Westover, 
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where  it  was  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  all  the 
rest  of  the  day,  and  took  up  camp  in  the  woods 
on  its  left,  where  it  remained  till  the  morning  of 
Monday,  the  seventh,  when  it  moved  forward 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  spent  the  day  in 
line  of  battle,  on  picket.  That  evening  it  fell 
back  several  miles,  and  camped  for  the  night. 
Tuesday,  the  eighth,  it  marched  to  a  piece  of 
woods  several  miles  west  of  White  Oak  Swamp, 
at  which  place  it  staid  one  day,  and  then  directed 
itself  toward  Richmond,  at  which  place  it  ar- 
rived tenth  July. 

Wm.  P.  Mosely, 
Captain,  commanding  Twenty-first  Virginia  Regiment. 

REPORT  OF  COLONEL  BAYLOR. 

Headquarters  Fifth  Regiment  Virginia  I 
Infantry,  July  9, 18G2.     ) 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  on 
the  afternoon  of  Friday,  the  twenty-seventh  ulti- 
mo, in  obedience  to  orders  of  Brigadier-General 
Winder,  I  prepared  my  regiment  for  immediate 
action. 

It  was  marching  left  in  front,  and,  in  the  rapid 
movement  forward,  was  partly  cut  in  two  by  the 
Second  brigade,  which  created  some  confusion  in 
the  right  companies,  and  resulted  in  depriving  me 
of  some  of  my  best  men,  who,  in  the  confusion  and 
rapid  movements,  lost  their  way  and  were  unable 
to  join  me  during  the  battle.  I  am  happy,  how- 
ever, to  state  that  some  of  those  who  were  thus 
cut  off,  joined  themselves  to  other  regiments,  and 
no  doubt  did  their  duty  as  soldiers  of  the  First 
brigade. 

On  arriving  at  or  near  the  "  tavern,"  I,  with 
the  Second  Virginia,  was  ordered  to  support  sev- 
eral batteries  that  were  being  placed  in  position 
just  to  the  front  of  it,  which  order  I  promptly 
executed,  moving  my  regiment  to  the  support  of 
the  left  battery,  leaving  the  right  for  the  Second 
regiment.  This  disposition  had  hardly  been  made 
before  the  news  came,  (I  don't  know  how,)  "  they 
are  driving  our  men  back  ;  "  and  now  Brigadier- 
General  Winder  ordered  the  brigade  forward,  then 
placing  my  regiment  on  the  left  and  the  Second 
regiment  immediately  on  its  right,  the  movement 
was  made  at  a  rapid  pace  through  swamps  and 
bogs  and  thick  undergrowth,  which  made  it  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  keep  the  proper  alignment. 
From  the  moment  of  my  being  placed  in  position 
to  support  the  battery,  the  shells  from  the  enemy's 
batteries  fell  around  us  thick  and  fast,  and  yet 
my  men,  like  veterans,  pressed  on  to  the  front 
with  a  spirit  and  determination  which  afterward 
contributed  to  the  complete  success  of  our  Gen- 
eral's undertaking.  After  emerging  from  the 
woods,  there  was  an  open  and  almost  naked  field, 
ascending  by  a  regular  inclined  plane  for  almost 
one  thousand  yards  to  the  top  of  McGee's  Hill,  on 
which  the  enemy  was  posted  in  strong  force,  both 
of  artillery  and  infantry.  Being  ordered  to  charge, 
in  connection  with  the  entire  brigade,  and  to  keep 
my  right  resting  upon  the  left  of  the  Second  regi- 
ment, I  found  great  difficulty  in  doing  so  from 
the  constant  obliquing  of  the  brigade  to  the  right. 
It  was  now  dusk,  and  I  could  hardly  see  the  left 


of  the  Second ;  but  I  urged  my  men   forward, 
being  guided  by  the  cheering  more  than  by  the  • 
sight  of  that  regiment. 

The  charge  was  executed  in  gallant  style  and 
at  a  double-quick,  until  I  arrived  within  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  top  of  the  hill, 
when  I  ordered  a  halt,  seeing  that  the  Second 
regiment  had  halted,  closed  up  the  regiment,  and 
opened  a  fire  upon  the  enemy.  By  this  time  I 
found  that  my  regiment  had  become  separated  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  Second  regiment, 
and  discovered  a  regiment  lying  down  between 
the  two,  somewhat  to  the  rear.  My  right  had 
run  over  part  of  this  regiment  in  the  charge,  and 
I  am  informed  that  previously  my  left  had  done 
the  same  thing  for  another  regiment,  which  was 
lying  down  and  in  its  way.  Whilst  my  regiment 
was  engaged  in  action  to  the  front,  I  ascertained 
that  the  regiment  lying  down  between  mine  and 
the  Second  regiment,  was  the  Thirty-eighth  Geor- 
gia. Upon  asking  for  its  Colonel,  I  was  informed 
that  all  of  its  field  officers  were  wounded,  and  that 
Captain  Lawton,  A.  A.  General  and  chief  of  Brig- 
adier General  Lawton's  staff,  was  controlling  it. 
He  replied  that  it  had  no  ammunition  ;  I  inquired 
if  he  had  bayonets,  and  whether  he  would  fill  up 
the  space  between  me  and  the  Second  regiment 
in  the  charge.  He  replied  that  he  would,  and  I 
take  pleasure  in  stating  that,  upon  my  giving  the 
order  to  charge,  he  moved  up  in  fine  style,  and 
assisted  in  holding  the  hill  during  the  night. 

The  whole  line  in  this  last  and  successful  charge 
obliqued  to  the  right,  and  the  right  of  my  regi- 
ment obliqued  the  road  in  which  it  captured  two 
Parrott  pieces  in  battery,  which,  from  their  heated 
condition,  had  evidently  been  used  very  freely 
and  with  terrible  effect  upon  our  forces.  The 
enemy  retired  slowly,  and,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  did  not  abandon  the  pieces  and  their 
position  until  our  line  had  approached  to  within 
seventy-five  yards  of  his. 

Not  stopping  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  I  moved 
forward  to  a  fence  some  fifty  yards  to  the  front, 
and  placed  the  regiment  behind  it,  nearly  in  line 
with  the  balance  of  the  brigade.  Whilst  there,  a 
battery  of  ours,  on  our  left,  fired  a  discharge  of 
canister,  which  enfiladed  my  entire  line,  but  prov- 
identially hurt  no  one.  I  speak  it  to  the  praise 
of  my  regiment,  that  whilst  this  discharge  cut  all 
around  them,  it  showed  no  symptoms  of  alarm, 
but  remained  steady  and  firm  until  one  of  the 
privates  gave  notice  to  the  battery  that  we  were 
friends.  Under  orders,  I  afterward  moved  far- 
ther forward,  and  subsequently  withdrew  with  the 
whole  line  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  threw  out 
pickets  some  distance  to  the  front.  I  immedi- 
ately called  for  company  L  to  man  the  two  pieces 
captured,  but  ascertained  that  Captain  Burke  and 
First  Lieutenant  Swope,  and  nine  men  were 
wounded. —  leaving  only  one  officer  and  nine  men 
unhurt.  I  ordered  him  to  take  command  of  one 
of  the  pieces  and  load  it  with  canister,  but  he 
ascertained  that  the  enemy  had  used  every  charge 
but  two,  one  of  which  was  found  in  the  limber- 
box,  the  other  reversed  in  one  of  the  guns.  I 
reported  these  facts  to  General  Winder.     My 
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men  got  but  little  repose,  as  we  had  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  enemy  intended  to  attack  us 
during  the  night.  I  found  several  wounded  North 
Carolinians  near  the  top  of  the  hill,  from  which 
I  inferred  that  the  hill  had  been  in  our  possession 
and  retaken  by  the  enemy  prior  to  our  coming 
forward.  I  afterward  ascertained  that  my  in- 
ference was  correct.  I  sent  out  details,  as  early 
as  practicable,  to  take  care  of  my  wounded  and 
to  bury  the  dead. 

I  cannot  undertake  to  mention  the  conduct  of 
all  the  officers.  All  did  their  duty.  Captain  Wm. 
H.  Randolph  was  killed  by  my  side,  urging  his 
men  on  to  the  charge.  A  braver  officer  never 
poured  out  his  blood  for  his  country.  Captain 
Fletcher  and  Captain  Burke  were  wounded  and 
disabled  whilst  in  the  fearless  discharge  of  their 
duty.  Lieutenant  Swope,  Lieutenant  Rieser,  and 
Lieutenant  Brown,  and  others,  were  also  wounded 
in  the  midst  of  the  fight,  whilst  the  officers  who 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  unhurt,  did  every- 
thing that  brave  men  could  do,  and  were  foremost 
in  the  strife.  Lieutenant  McRarney,  after  fight- 
ing bravely  through  the  battle,  was  wounded  by 
the  accidental  discharge  of  a  musket.  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Funk  again  proved  himself  efficient, 
cool,  and  brave,  doing  all  that  an  officer  could  do 
toward  the  achievement  which  blessed  our  bri- 
gade with  a  glorious  triumph.  Captain  Roberts, 
acting  Major,  managed  the  left  of  the  regiment 
in  a  manner  highly  creditable,  and  behaved  with 
intrepidity  and  daring  throughout  the  entire  en- 
gagement. Whilst  I  feel  unable  to  do  justice  to 
the  officers,  I  find  it  impossible  to  give  too  much 
praise  to  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  pri- 
vates, who,  without  the  hope  of  praise  or  the  in- 
centives of  promotion,  behaved  like  heroes  under 
the  most  trying  circumstances.  Their  reward  will, 
I  trust,  soon  be  realized  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
that  liberty  for  which  they  have  so  cheerfully  and 
nobly  struggled.  I  feel  it  but  right  to  mention 
Mr.  S.  H.  Bell  and  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Hunter,  citizens 
of  Augusta  County,  for  their  prompt  and  humane 
efforts  in  attending  to  and  removing  the  wounded 
and  burying  the  dead.  The  list  of  casualties 
hereto  appended  is,  thanks  to  a  protecting  Prov- 
idence, small,  owing  to  the  interposition  of  the 
darkness  of  night  and  the  overshooting  of  the 
enemy. 

On  Tuesday,  the  first  day  of  July,  by  order  of 
General  Winder,  I  had  placed  my  regiment  in  the 
woods  in  rear  of  the  battle-field.  I  had  scarcely 
gotten  into  position  before  a  Parrott  shell  wound- 
ed Captain  Fletcher.  This  gallant  young  officer 
had,  on  so  many  occasions,  proved  himself  so 
brave  as  to  be  the  idol  of  his  company,  and  of 
the  entire  regiment.  His  last  words  on  the  field 
were  words  of  encouragement  to  his  men.  Gen- 
eral Winder  ordered  me  to  move  back  some  dis- 
tance, and  out  of  the  range  of  the  guns.  I  had 
hardly  executed  the  order  before  another  shell 
exploded  in  the  line,  killing  one  and  wounding 
four  privates.  The  brigade  was  then  moved  still 
farther  back.  I  obtained  permission  of  General 
Winder  to  go  to  the  rear  to  look  after  my  wounded, 
and  whilst  there  was  informed  that  the  brigade 


was  moving  to  the  front.  With  difficulty  I 
reached  the  head  of  my  regiment,  just  as  it  filed 
to  the  right  into  the  woods.  The  blocked-up 
condition  of  the  roads  compelled  the  regiment  to 
move  in  single  file,  which  scattered  it  very  much. 
Having  received  no  orders,  I  followed  the  regi- 
ment across  a  cornfield,  until  I  arrived  at  a  wood, 
and  found  it  posted  in  a  ravine,  which  seemed 
to  be  providentially  placed  in  our  way  as  a  breast- 
work against  the  terrific  shower  of  shell  and  grape. 
I  soon  after  met  Colonel  Botts,  who  informed  me 
that  he  had  lost  the  balance  of  the  brigade. 
After  remaining  in  this  perilous  situation,  in 
which  our  men  were  unable  to  do  any  good,  and 
were  in  very  great  danger,  and  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  join  the  rest  of  the  brigade,  Colonel  Botts 
and  I,  on  consultation,  determined  to  fall  back  to 
the  road,  which  we  succeeded  in  doing,  with  but 
a  few  wounded.  I  gathered  the  scattered  men 
of  the  brigade,  assisted  by  Colonel  Botts,  and 
moved  along  the  road  until  I  received  orders  to 
halt  and  rest.  It  is  a  great  source  of  regret  to 
me  and  my  regiment  that  we  were  unable  to  be 
with  our  old  companions,  and  where  we  could 
have  rendered  them  some  assistance.  As  it  was, 
we  were  almost  as  much  exposed. 

A  list  of  the  casualties  of  this  day  is  also  ap- 
pended. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  S.  H.  Baylor, 

Colonel  Fifth  Virginia  Infantry. 

REPORT  OF  MAJOR  H.  P.  JONES. 

Headquarters  Artillery  Battalion,  ) 
Near  Redoubt  3,  July  15,  1862.     \ 

Captain  A.  D.  Pendleton,  A.  A.  General,  Reserve 

Artillery : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a 
report  of  the  part  taken  by  this  battalion  of  the 
Reserve  Artillery,  in  the  late  engagements  before 
Richmond : 

Having  been  assigned,  with  the  batteries  of 
Captains  Rhett,  Clark,  and  Peyton,  (that  of  the 
latter  under  command  of  Lieutenant  Fry,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Captain,  who  is  sick,)  to  act  as  re- 
serve to  General  D.  H.  Hill's  division,  we  left  our 
camp  on  the  Williamsburg  road  on  the  night  of 
Wednesday,  twenty-fifth  ultimo,  with  the  other 
batteries  of  the  division,  marching  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Mechanicsville. 

Captain  Rhett  had  previously  been  ordered  to 
report  for  duty  with  General  Ripley's  brigade, 
and  with  it,  about  four  p.  M.  of  Thursday,  crossed 
the  Chickahominy  in  advance  of  other  troops  of 
the  division.  He  experienced  some  difficulty  in 
crossing,  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  the 
bridges  over  the  stream  by  the  enemy.  He  suc- 
ceeded, with  the  help  of  the  pioneer  corps,  in 
rendering  the  bridge  passable,  and  crossed  with 
his  battery,  and  engaged,  in  a  very  spirited  man- 
ner, the  enemy's  batteries,  which  he  continued  to 
do,  changing  his  position  whenever  he  found  that 
the  enemy  had  his  range,  until  ordered  to  cease 
firing,  about  nine  P.  M.  In  this  engagement  he 
suffered  from  a  cross-fire  of  the  enemy,  and  had 
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eleven  men  and  six  horses  wounded.  As  soon 
as  the  passage  was  opened,  I  crossed  with  the  two 
remaining  batteries,  and  bivouacked  for  the  night 
near  Mechanicsville. 

The  next  morning  we  were  awakened  by  a  few 
shots  of  the  enemy,  which  passed  over  us  with- 
out doing  any  damage.     Receiving  an  order  to 
carry  a  battery  to  the  top  of  the  hill  in  rear,  and 
protected  by  one  of  the  enemy's  redoubts,  I  or- 
dered Captain  Clark  to  this  position.     Here,  with 
other  batteries  of  the  division,  he  fired  several 
rounds  at  the  earthworks  of  the  enemy,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  a  ravine  in  front  of  us,  but  re- 
ceived no  reply.     The  division  then  took  up  the 
line  of  march,  with  the  reserve  batteries  in  the 
rear.     The  line  was  halted  at  Cold  Harbor,  and 
Captain  Rhett's  battery  was  ordered  to  the  front 
to  support  Captain  Bondurant's   battery,  which 
was   actively  engaged  with  a  battery  of  the  ene- 
my.    I  also  ordered  Captain  Clark  and  Lieuten- 
ant Fry  to  bring  their  batteries  up  in  easy  sup- 
porting distance,  sheltering  them  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  which  enfiladed 
the  road,  by  placing  them  in  a  ravine  to  the  left 
of  the  road.     Subsequently,  I  ordered  the  two 
reserve  batteries  on  the  right  of  the  line,  Captain 
Rhett  retaining  his  position,  but,  by  a  new  dispo- 
sition of  the  forces,  being  on  the  left.     This  new 
disposition  of  the  line  enabled  the  batteries  to 
open  on  the  enemy,  which  they  could  not  do  be- 
fore, owing  to  our  troops  being  between  the  ene- 
my's and  our  batteries.     Captain  Clark  and  Lieu- 
tenant Fry  were  still  held  in  reserve  to  support 
the  attack  of  the  infantry,  and  here  they  were  ex- 
posed to  an  annoying  fire  of  the  enemy's  battery, 
which  was  to  our  left  and  front.    Captain  Rhett's, 
with  other  batteries  of  the  division,  engaged  the 
enemy's  battery,  and  soon  succeeded  in  silencing 
it.     In  this  he  had  two  men  and  one  horse  killed, 
and  three  wounded.     We  again  bivouacked  for 
the  night  in  the  position  we  had  fought  in. 

At  three  A.  M.  of  Saturday,  we  were  ordered 
to  move  forward  to  a  position  at  Dr.  Gaines's 
house,  where  we  remained,  expecting  the  enemy's 
batteries  to  open  upon  us  until  twelve  M.,  when 
we  went  forward  and  took  position  on  the  hill 
overlooking  the  approach  to  Grapevine  Bridge. 
Here  we  remained  until  two  A.  M.  Monday  morn- 
ing, when  we  commenced  to  cross  the  stream  — 
the  bridge  over  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
enemy,  and  had  to  be  reconstructed  by  our  men. 

We  continued  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  until 
about  twelve  or  one  o'clock  in  the  day,  when  we 
came  up  with  him  at  White  Oak  Swamp.  Here 
he  occupied  a  position  on  the  hill  opposite,  with 
twelve  pieces  in  sight. 

All  the  batteries  of  the  division  were  ordered 
to  the  front,  and  engaged  the  enemy,  forcing  him 
to  change  his  position  in  a  very  short  time,  which 
he  did,  leaving  three  of  his  guns  disabled  on  the 
field.  Taking  up  a  position  to  the  right  of  his 
former  one,  and  having  other  batteries  there,  he 
again  opened  on  us,  and  the  firing  continued  ob- 
stinately, with  still  intermissions,  until  night. 

In  this  position,  the  batteries  of  my  battalion 
were    more    exposed,   on    account   of   the   na- 


ture of  the  ground,  and  consequently  suffered 
more  than  others.  I  should  mention  that  Col- 
onel Crutchfield  was  in  command  on  this  oc- 
casion. 

Captain  Rhett  lost  two  men  killed  and  two 
wounded ;  also  one  horse  killed  and  two  wound- 
ed. In  the  three  engagements,  he  expended 
thirteen  hundred  and  twenty  rounds. 

Captain  Clark  lost  one  man  killed  and  five 
wounded ;   two  wheels  were  seriously  damaged. 

Captain  Clark,  at  Mechanicsville  and  White 
Oak  Swamp,  expended  three  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-two rounds. 

Lieutenant  Fry  had  two  men  wounded  and 
three  horses  killed,  and  fired  three  hundred  and 
ninety  rounds  of  ammunition. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  the  first  instant,  we  were 
ordered  back  to  Seven  Pines  to  refit,  where  we 
remained  until  Thursday,  the  third,  when  we 
again  joined  the  division  below  White  Oak 
Swamp,  and  returned  with  it  to  our  camp  on  the 
Williamsburg  road  on  Thursday,  tenth  instant. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  report  that  Captain 
Rhett's  battery  was  in  three  engagements,  and 
the  other  two,  although  in  but  one,  were  still 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy  on  another  oc- 
casion. 

I  cannot  speak  in  too  high  terms  of  the  gal- 
lantry of  both  officers  and  men  of  the  battalion  ; 
not  only  their  gallantry  in  the  field,  but  the 
cheerful  spirit  with  which  they  endured  the  hard- 
ships of  the  eventful  war.  As  a  proof  of  the  he- 
roic and  dutiful  spirit  of  the  men,  I  cite  with  pride 
the  fact,  during  the  whole  time,  there  was  not  a 
single  straggler  from  the  ranks. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  P.  Jones, 

Major,  commanding  Battalion. 

REPORT  OF  MAJOR   HENRY  LAW. 

Camp  near  Liberty  Mills,  Virginia,  ( 

July  23,  1862.  \ 

B.  N.  Wilson,  Assistant  Adjutant-General : 

Sir  :  In  obedience  to  orders,  and  in  absence  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Wm.  Martin,  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  regiment  at  that  time,  I  have  the 
honor  to  report  the  operations  of  the  Forty-second 
regiment  Virginia  volunteers,  in  the  recent  battles 
in  front  of  Richmond,  commencing  the  twenty- 
sixth  June.  Early  on  Friday  morning,  the  twenty- 
seventh,  heavy  firing  was  heard  in  front,  which 
gradually  receded  down  the  Chickahominy  River, 
on  the  north  side,  until  late  in  the  evening.  The 
Second  brigade,  to  which  this  regiment  is  attached, 
was  in  the  rear,  and  commanded  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Cunningham,  was  ordered  up.  After  be- 
ing marched  some  two  miles  very  rapidly,  it  came 
up  where  the  battle  seemed  to  be  raging  the  fiercest. 
The  regiment  was  immediately  formed  in  line  of 
battle,  and  marched  across  a  field  on  the  right, 
which  was  done  in  good  order.  Just  as  the  regi. 
ment  came  up,  the  enemy,  which  was  occupying  a 
strong  position  in  a  piece  of  woods  immediately 
in  our  front,  gave  way,  leaving  many  dead  and 
wounded  on  the  field  and  in  the  woods.     The 
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regiment  was  then  marched  across  the  woods,  and 
in  its  march  captured  thirty  or  forty  prisoners, 
mostly  unhurt,  who  had  secreted  themselves  in 
the  thick  brush  and  felled  timber.  The  regiment 
was  then  halted  in  line  of  battle,  and  laid  upon  its 
arms  during  the  night  on  the  battle-field.  None 
of  the  regiment  were  hurt. 

Early  Saturday  morning,  twenty-eighth,  the 
regiment  was  marched  down  the  road,  passing 
Camp  Lincoln,  and  was  advanced  toward  the 
bridge  crossing  Chickahominy  River.  The  regi- 
ment was  again  ordered  back,  and  ordered  to 
the  forks  of  the  road  at  a  mill  to  the  left  of 
Chickahominy  Bridge,  where  the  regiment  re- 
mained during  the  day,  and  captured  three  pris- 
oners, one  of  which  was  wounded.  At  night  the 
regiment  was  marched  back  to  camp  ;  and  again, 
on  the  twenty-ninth,  returned  to  the  same  post, 
where  it  remained  until  about  noon,  when  it  was 
ordered  across  the  Chickahominy  River,  crossing 
the  bridge  and  taking  the  road  by  the  way  of  Sav- 
age's Station.  Nothing  worthy  of  note  occurred 
until  Tuesday  evening,  July  first,  when  heavy  firing 
was  again  heard  immediately  in  front,  when  the 
regiment,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  regiments 
of  the  brigade,  was  ordered  up  and  took  position 
in  the  woods,  near  Malvern  Hill,  where  numerous 
shell  were  thrown  by  the  enemy,  but  did  the  regi- 
ment no  damage.  After  remaining  at  this  point 
some  time,  the  regiment  was  ordered  along  the 
road,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  battle  ;  but  before 
it  reached  the  field  the  battle  had  nearly  ceased, 
when  it  was  ordered  to  hold  the  field,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  regiments,  which  it  did,  lying  on 
its  arms  during  the  night. 

The  next  morning  the  regiment  was  ordered 
back  to  camp,  near  a  church.     After  this  nothing 
worthy  of  special  note  occurred. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Henry  Law, 

Major,  commanding  Regiment. 

REPORT  OF  CAPTAIN  LEIGH,    OF   FIRST 
VIRGINIA  BATTALION. 

Headq'rs  First  Virginia  Battalion,  P.  A.  C.  S. ) 
Camp  near  Liberty  Mills,  July  22,  1862.     \ 

Captain  B.  N.   Wilson,  A.  A.   General,  Second 

Brigade,  V.  D. : 

Captain  :  In  obedience  to  an  order  to  that 
effect,  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following 
report  of  the  part  taken  by  this  battalion  in  the 
recent  operations  near  Richmond  : 

On  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  twenty-seventh 
of  June,  the  battalion  was  encamped,  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  brigade,  at  a  point  on  the  Meadow 
Bridge  road,  in  Hanover  County,  about  twelve 
miles  from  Richmond.  About  sunrise  we  were 
aroused  by  the  sound  of  cannon  in  the  direction 
of  Cold  Harbor,  and  immediately  marched  to- 
ward it.  After  numerous  and  long  halts,  we 
reached  the  vicinity  of  the  battle-field,  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  were  ordered  forward 
into  action.  As  the  brigade  hastened  onward, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Cunningham,  who  was  then 
in  command  of  it,  ordered  it  to  move  forward  at 
double-quick  time.     But  this  order  was  not  com- 


municated to  me,  and  as  the  battalion  was  in  rear 
of  the  brigade,  and  the  route  lay  across  several 
marshy  streams  and  through  a  body  of  woods,  I 
did  not  perceive  that  the  rest  of  the  brigade  was 
rapidly  separating  itself  from  us.  On  emerging 
from  the  woods,  I  was,  therefore,  surprised  to  find 
that  the  rest  of  the  brigade  was  out  of  sight.  At 
this  juncture,  an  orderly,  Mr.  Price,  came  with  or- 
ders to  guide  us  to  the  brigade  ;  but  it  had  moved 
so  rapidly  that  he  was  himself  unable  to  find  it. 
Sending  Mr.  Price  to  seek  for  the  brigade,  I  con- 
tinued to  lead  the  battalion  forward,  and,  after 
proceeding  a  short  distance,  met  Mr.  Samuel  D. 
Mitchell,  who  was  then  acting  as  Aid-de-camp  to 
Brigadier-General  Winder,  and  had  orders  to  con- 
duct the  brigade  to  a  position  in  rear  of  that  oc- 
cupied by  the  first  brigade.  Mr.  Mitchell  went 
on  in  search  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cunningham, 
and  I  thought  it  best  to  carry  the  battalion  at 
once  to  the  position  assigned  to  the  brigade. 

Upon  our  coming  up  to  the  First  brigade,  Gen- 
eral Winder  ordered  me  to  form  the  battalion  in 
line  of  battle  a  few  paces  in  rear  of  the  First  bri- 
gade. We  remained  there,  under  quite  a  severe 
artillery  fire,  until  about  half  past  seven  o'clock, 
when  General  Winder]  ordered  the  First  brigade, 
the  battalion,  and  several  other  regiments,  to  form 
in  line  of  battle  and  move  forward  to  charge  the 
enemy  in  front  of  us.  The  battalion  occupied  the 
centre  of  the  line.  We  advanced  in  this  manner 
across  one  or  two  small  swamps,  through  some 
wooded  land,  and  over  some  open  fields,  driving 
the  enemy  before  us  from  one  position  to  another, 
until  we  approached  a  body  of  woods  beyond  the 
house  subsequently  occupied  by  General  Winder 
as  his  headquarters.  By  this  time  it  had  become 
quite  dark,  and  for  this  reason,  I  presume,  Gen- 
eral Winder  ordered  us  to  halt. 

We  shortly  afterward  retired  to  a  position  in 
front  of  the  house  just  mentioned.  We  lay  there 
upon  our  arms  all  night,  in  the  midst  of  the  en- 
emy's dead  and  wounded.  During  the  charge, 
the  fire  of  the  enemy  was,  at  times,  quite  severe ; 
and  at  one  point,  three  of  the  men  in  the  battalion 
were  wounded  within  a  few  moments  of  each 
other.  They  were  :  First  Sergeant  Everett,  and 
Fourth  Sergeant  McFarland,  of  company  A,  and 
private  Lewis  Beckman,  of  company  C.  Sergeant 
Everett  was  shot  through  the  bladder,  and  has 
since  died.  He  was  an  old  soldier,  although  not 
an  old  man,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  duties, 
and  uniformly  diligent  in  the  discharge  of  them. 
I  believe  he  has  left  no  braver  and  no  better  sol- 
dier behind  him.  His  loss  is  irreparable  to  his 
company. 

On  Saturday,  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  the 
battalion  rejoined  the  brigade,  and  remained  with 
it  at  Cold  Harbor  all  day. 

On  Sunday,  the  twenty-ninth  of  June,  Briga- 
dier-General Jones  assumed  the  command  of  the 
brigade.  We  marched  to  the  bridge  across  the 
Chickahominy,  but  it  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
enable  us  to  pass,  and  we  returned  to  our  camp- 
ing ground  of  the  previous  day. 

On  Monday,  the  thirtieth  of  June,  the  brigade 
crossed  the  Chickahominy,  and  proceeded  to  a 
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point  near  the  White  Oak  Swamp,  in  Henrico 
County,  where  it  halted  for  the  night. 

On  Tuesday,  the  first  of  July,  the  brigade 
crossed  the  White  Oak  Swamp,  and  proceeded 
toward  Malvern  Mill.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  day,  a  heavy  cannonade  to  the  front  an- 
nounced to  us  the  conflict  which  was  then  in  prog- 
ress. A  little  after  five  o'clock  we  were  drawn  up 
in  line  of  battle,  about  one  hundred  paces  in 
rear  of  the  first  brigade,  in  a  body  of  woods  be- 
yond a  church,  of  which  I  have  been  unable  to 
ascertain  the  name.  Whilst  we  were  in  these 
woods,  a  number  of  the  enemy's  shell  exploded 
near  us,  and  we  shifted  our  position  several  times 
to  get  out  of  their  exact  range.  About  sunset 
we  were  ordered  forward.  We  marched  slowly 
down  the  road,  under  a  terrific  fire  from  a  battery 
which  perfectly  commanded  it,  and  which  threw 
its.  shells  with  great  accuracy.  Some  confusion 
occurred  amongst  the  troops  in  front  of  us, 
and  we  were  kept  marching  and  countermarch- 
ing along  the  road  in  question  for  several  hours. 
Finally  we  proceeded  across  a  small  stream  to 
the  crest  of  a  hill,  and  remained  there,  in  the 
midst  of  the  dead  and  wounded,  until  the  follow- 
ing morning. 

Brigadier-General  Jones  was  disabled  early  in 
the  night  by  a  contusion  on  the  knee  from  a  piece 
of  a  shell,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cunningham 
commanded  the  brigade  during  the  remainder  of 
the  night.  Notwithstanding  the  terrible  fire  to 
which  we  were  so  long  exposed,  no  one  in  the 
battalion  was  injured  on  this  occasion. 

On  Wednesday,  the  second  of  July,  we  en- 
camped near  the  church  I  have  mentioned. 

On  Thursday,  the  third  of  July,  we  shifted  our 
camp  to  a  point  a  mile  or  two  distant,  on  the  road 
to  the  Long  Bridge. 

On  Friday,  the  fourth  of  July,  we  marched  to 
an  open  field,  near  the  enemy's  encampment  at 
Westover.  We  lay  in  this  field  in  line  of  battle 
till  the  evening,  and  then  encamped  in  a  neigh- 
boring body  of  woods. 

On  Saturday,  the  fifth,  and  Sunday,  the  sixth 
of  July,  we  laid  in  camp. 

On  Monday,  the  seventh  of  July,  the  brigade, 
along  with  other  troops,  relieved  General  Whit- 
ing's division  as  advanced  guard.  We  laid  on 
picket  near  the  enemy's  lines  until  evening,  when 
we  were  ordered  to  move  back  a  short  distance 
to  the  rear. 

On  Tuesday,  the  eighth,  Wednesday,  the  ninth, 
and  Thursday,  the  tenth  of  July,  we  marched 
back  toward  Richmond,  and,  on  the  last-named 
day,  we  encamped  at  a  point  near  that  at  which 
the  Mechanicsville  turnpike  crosses  the  Chicka- 
hominy  River. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  report  without  taking 
the  occasion  to  bear  my  testimony  to  the  courage 
and  fortitude  with  which  the  officers  and  men  met 
and  endured  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  the 
memorable  days  in  question. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Captain, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

B.  W.  Leigh, 

Captain,  commanding  the  Battalion. 
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REPORT  OF  MAJOR   BEVY,  OF  FOURTH    GEOR- 
GIA BATTALION. 

Camp  near  Maoruder's  Mills,Viiu;inia,  ) 

July  27,  18G2.      \ 

Captain  Edward  W.  Hull,  Assistant  Adjutant- 

General : 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor,  respectfully,  to 
make,  for  the  information  of  the  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral commanding,  the  following  report  of  the  part 
taken  by  the  Fourth  battalion  Georgia  volunteers, 
in  the  action  before  Richmond,  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  June : 

The  battalion  did  not  get  into  action  until 
about  five  o'clock  P.  M.  We  were  then  ordered 
through  a  piece  of  woods ;  and,  while  going 
through,  were  under  a  heavy  fire  of  shot  and 
shell,  as  well  as  musketry,  from  the  enemy.  On 
emerging  from  the  woods,  we  found  near  us  sev- 
eral regiments  of  Confederate  troops,  and  here 
halted,  as  there  was  no  General  officer  present, 
we  having  become  separated  from  our  brigade  in 
coming  through  the  woods.  While  waiting  here, 
a  regiment  of  the  enemy,  which  proved  to  be  the 
Third  New  Jersey,  emerged  from  the  woods  on 
our  right.  Fire  was  immediately  opened  upon  it, 
and  it  fled  precipitately,  and  were  nearly  all  cap- 
tured by  some  regiments  of  our  troops,  stationed 
to  the  right  of  our  brigade.  Major  Burney,  of 
the  Third  New  Jersey,  and  several  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  privates,  here  fell  into  our 
hands.  We  remained  at  this  point  some  time, 
(probably  half  an  hour,)  when  General  Lawton 
came  to  us,  and  was  personally  cognizant  of  af- 
fairs from  that  time  until  the  firing  ceased  for  the 
night. 

I  would  respectfully  mention  to  the  Brigadier- 
General  commanding  the  efficient  aid  rendered 
the  field  officers  by  Adjutant  B.  F.  Keller,  who 
was  at  all  times  at  his  post,  regardless  of  danger. 
I  would  also  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the 
Brigadier-General  to  the  fact  that,  after  the  firing 
had  ceased  for  the  night,  private  John  W.  Mack, 
company  C,  Fourth  battalion  Georgia  volunteers, 
while  unarmed,  captured,  in  the  woods,  one  Lieu- 
tenant, one  Sergeant,  and  two  privates,  of  the 
First  New  Jersey  regiment  —  all  armed  —  dis- 
armed them,  brought  them  into  camp  alone,  and 
delivered  them  to  his  Captain. 

I  am,  Captain,  very  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  J.  Bevy, 

Major  Fourth  Battalion  Georgia  Volunteers. 

P.  S.  I  make  thij  report,  in  the  absence  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Stiles,  by  order  of  General 
Lawton.  .      Thomas  J.  Bevy, 

Major. 

REPORT    OF    CAPTAIN    BATTEY,  OF    THIRTY- 
EIGHTH  GEORGIA    REGIMENT. 

Headquarters  Thirty-eighth  Reg't  Ga.  Vols.,  J 
Camp  near  Gordoxsville,  July  27,  1862.     J 

Captain  Edward  W.  Hull,  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General  : 

Captain  :  In  obedience  to  orders  received  from 
you,  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  re- 
port of  the  part  my  regiment  bore  in  the  late  se- 
ries of  actions  before  Richmond : 
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Not  being  in  command  in  the  commencement 
of  the  battle  of  the  twenty-seventh  of  June,  and 
my  attention  being  chiefly  directed  to  my  compa- 
ny, I  of  course  am  not  able  to  furnish  as  com- 
plete a  statement  of  that  portion  of  the  engage- 
ment as  I  otherwise  would  have  been. 

At  about  five  o'clock,  on  the  evening  of  the 
above-mentioned  day,  the  order  was  passed  down 
our  line  to  accelerate  our  pace,  which  my  regi- 
ment promptly  obeyed,  casting  away  all  arti- 
cles which  encumbered  them.  Thus,  alternately 
marching  and  double-quicking,  we  entered  the 
battle-field.  Here  we  formed  line  with  the  rest 
of  the  brigade,  our  right  flank  toward  the  enemy. 
We  then  marched  in  column  in  the  direction  our 
right  previously  occupied,  and,  by  the  execution 
of  the  movement  forward  into  line,  found  our- 
selves in  line  of  battle,  face  to  face  with  the  ene- 
my, at  the  distance  of  about  three  hundred  yards. 
Thus  we  marched  under  a  most  terrific  fire,  to 
within  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  yards  of  a 
body  of  four  or  five  thousand  regulars.  It  was 
here  that  our  Colonel  and  Major  were  wounded, 
and  the  command  devolved  upon  me. 

In  obedience  to  orders  received  from  Captain 
Lawton,  I  commanded  my  men  to  "  fire  and  load, 
lying,"  which  order  they  promptly  executed,  until 
nearly  all  the  cartridges  were  expended.  At  this 
critical  point  of  the  engagement,  wre  were  direct- 
ed by  the  above-mentioned  officer  to  charge,  he 
leading  in  gallant  style.  My  regiment  executed 
the  above-mentioned  command  with  such  good 
will  that  they  passed  completely  through  that 
portion  of  the  enemy  opposed  to  them,  and  car- 
ried a  battery  of  five  pieces  beyond.  Our  loss 
was  very  severe ;  but  my  command  bore  it  like 
veterans,  and  never,  in  the  entire  engagement, 
was  there  the  least  visible  hesitation  amongst 
them.  My  officers  and  men  all  behaved  so  well 
that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  those  worthy 
of  being  mentioned. 

In  the  action  of  the  first  of  July,  my  regiment 
was  not  actively  engaged  ;  but  were,  nevertheless, 
exposed  to  a  very  severe  shelling  for  some  time, 
losing  a  few  men. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

William  H.  Battey, 

Captain,  commanding  Thirty-eighth  Regiment 
Georgia  Volunteers. 

REPORT  OF  COLONEL  DOUGLASS. 

Camp  near  Magruder's  Mill,  July  28, 1862. 
Captain  E.  W.  Hull,  A.  A.  G. : 

Captain  :  In  the  battle  fought  below  Kichmond 
on  the  first  instant,  the  Thirteenth  Georgia  regi- 
ment participated  as  follows,  viz. : 

The  brigade  was  not  ordered  forward  until 
nearly  sunset,  and  had  but  little  chance  to  do 
much  fighting.  As  soon  as  orders  came  to  ad- 
vance, the  Brigadier-General  commanding  at 
once  led  us  in  the  direction  indicated.  We  were 
marched  by  the  right  flank,  through  a  strip  of 
woods,  and  across  a  field.  While  in  the  field,  the 
regiment  was  exposed  to  a  very  severe  fire  from 
the  enemy's  batteries.  Having  received  no  spe- 
cific information  as  to  where  the  brigade  should 


go,  or  was  needed,  the  Brigadier-General  was 
left  to  judge  from  the  firing  where  to  carry  his 
command.  Halting  the  column,  and  requiring 
the  men  to  lie  down,  he  went  forward  to  endeavor 
to  gain  the  necessary  information.  Finding  this 
impossible,  and  the  firing  from  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries becoming  hotter,  and  from  our  friends  in 
front  of  us  weaker,  he  ordered  me  to  move  for- 
ward the  regiment,  and  charge  the  battery  in 
front  of  us.  Across  the  fence  and  road,  and  an- 
other fence,  and  into  the  woods  beyond,  the  men 
went  with  a  shout.  The  bursting  of  shells  was 
so  incessant  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  for 
commands  to  be  heard.  Night  had  come  on,  and 
no  line  could  be  preserved.  We  kept  on,  regu- 
lating our  course  as  best  we  could  by  the  reports 
from  the  enemy's  batteries,  of  which  there  were 
several,  and  placed  some  distance  apart.  From 
this  cause,  and  not  being  able  to  see  anything, 
not  even  a  creek  in  front  of  us,  or  a  fence  over 
which  we  scrambled,  the  regiment  became  very 
much  scattered  in  the  woods.  Only  about  seventy- 
five  or  one  hundred  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
field  in  which  the  batteries  were  located,  and 
these  did  not  arrive  at  the  same  time.  A  small 
number  under  Major  Baker,  who  were  the  first  to 
enter  the  field,  were  joined  by  a  part  of  the  Eighth 
Louisiana  regiment,  and  charged  nearly  to  the 
enemy's  lines.  Before  reaching  their  farthest 
point  occupied,  their  number  was  increased  by  a 
few  more  under  Adjutant  Hill,  who  had  gotten  up 
time  enough  to  join  in  the  charge.  They  were 
received  by  a  deadly  volley  of  musketry,  and  also 
a  fire  from  the  enemy's  batteries.  A  good  many 
were  killed  and  wounded  —  among  the  latter, 
Major  Baker,  whilst  behaving  most  gallantly. 
Lieutenant  E.  L.  Conally,  of  company  A,  was 
wounded  at  the  same  time,  and,  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  acting  with  great  courage.  One  non-com- 
missioned officer  and  several  privates,  in  the 
excitement  of  the  charge,  entered  the  enemy's 
lines  and  were  taken  prisoners,  but  afterward, 
when  the  enemy  retreated,  escaped  and  returned 
to  the  regiment.  After  the  fall  of  Major  Baker, 
the  men  were  ordered  to  fall  back  about  fifty 
yards.  The  line  was  re-formed  by  Adjutant  Hill, 
and  soon  orders  were  received  from  Major  Lewis, 
of  the  Louisiana  regiment,  for  all  to  fall  back  to 
the  crest  of  the  hill  next  to  the  woods.  Here  I 
met  them ;  but  it  was  so  dark  that  no  man  could 
be  identified  five  paces  off.  Here  I  also  met 
Brigadier-General  Lawton,  who  had  gotten  sepa- 
rated from  us,  and  made  his  way  to  the  field  by  a 
different  route,  and  one  which  we  afterward  saw 
was  the  proper  one  to  have  been  taken.  The  bal- 
ance of  my  regiment  that  crossed  the  road  and 
entered  the  wood,  did  not,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
succeed  in  finding  their  way  out.  Those  who  had 
made  the  charge,  near  to  the  batteries,  I  found 
intermingled  with  fragments  of  other  regiments 
—  Virginians,  North  Carolinians,  and  Louisiani- 
ans.  Brigadier-General  Winder  sent  an  order 
to  us  to  hold  the  hill  we  occupied  until  morning ; 
and  this  was  sanctioned  by  General  Lawton,  who 
left  me  in  command  of  all  present,  and  went  back 
to  bring  forward  the  left  companies  of  my  regi- 
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ment,  and  the  balance  of  the  brigade,  who  had 
become  detached  from  us  as  we  passed  through 
the  first  strip  of  woods  we  reached.  The  enemy 
kept  up,  for  an  hour  or  two,  an  occasional  artil- 
lery fire,  and  then  withdrew,  leaving  their  dead 
and  wounded  on  the  field. 

I  again  call  attention  to  the  coolness  and  cour- 
age of  Major  Baker  and  Adjutant  Hill,  and  beg 
to  favorably  mention  the  conduct  of  Lieutenant 
E.  L.  Conally,  of  company  A ;  Captain  W.  W. 
Hartsfield,  Lieutenants  James  Andrews  and  B.  L. 
Powell,  of  company  D.  The  limits  proper  for 
this  report  do  not  admit  of  the  mention  of  all 
whom  I  would  like  to  notice  favorably  for  their 
gallantry. 

I  am,  Captain,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

If.  Douglass, 

Colonel,  commanding  Regiment. 

REPORT  OF  CAPTAIN  SMITH,  OF  TWENTY- 
SEVENTH   VIRGINIA  REGIMENT. 

Headquarters  Twenty-seventh  Regiment  ) 
Virginia  Volunteers,  July  7, 1862.     j 

Captain  J.  O'Brien,  Assistant  Adjutant- General, 

First  Brigade : 

Sir  :  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report 
of  the  part  which  the  Twenty-seventh  Virginia 
regiment  took  in  the  battles  of  the  twenty-sev- 
enth ultimo  and  the  first  instant : 

On  the  twenty-seventh  ultimo,  the  regiment, 
under  command  of  Colonel  Grigsby,  marched 
with  the  First  brigade  until  it  approached  the 
crest  of  a  hill  opposite  where  the  battle  was  then 
raging  with  tremendous  violence.  It  was  then 
drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  with  the  brigade.  Its 
position  in  the  line  was  on  the  right  of  the  Fourth 
Virginia  regiment,  and  on  the  left  of  the  Thirty- 
third  Virginia.  The  regiment  here  numbered  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  men  in  ranks  and  eigh- 
teen commissioned  officers.  From  the  position 
where  we  were  drawn  up,  we  advanced,  in  line 
with  the  brigade,  through  a  dense  thicket  of 
brush  and  timber,  until  we  came  into  a  cleared 
field,  where  were  still  standing  some  tents  of  the 
enemy  ;  we  then  changed  the  direction  of  our  ad- 
vance by  a  left  half-wheel,  and  then  we  marched 
directly  upon  a  battery  of  the  enemy  which  was 
throwing  grape  and  shell  profusely.  This  bat- 
tery was  soon  silenced,  and  we  marched  to  a  posi- 
tion beyond  this  battery.  It  being  then  quite 
dark,  and  the  enemy  completely  routed,  we  were 
ordered  to  halt.  We  then  threw  out  pickets  to 
protect  our  front,  and  remained  on  the  field  for 
the  night.  My  regiment  simply  made  a  charge,  j 
without  firing  during  the  engagement.  We  I 
were  ordered  to  use  the  bayonet.  The  enemy 
gave  way  before  us.  I  had  none  killed,  and  but 
two  slightly  wounded. 

At  the  battle  of  the  first  instant,  the  Twenty- 
seventh  regiment  was  marched  up  the  road  in 
column  with  the   brigade   until   it   came   within 
about  a  half  mile  of  the  battle-field,  when  the  ■ 
whole  brigade  filed  to  the  right,  into  a  piece  of  ! 
woods.  There  my  regiment,  in  a  line  with  the  bri-  ' 
gade,  supported  on  the  right  by  the  Thirty-third  \ 


Virginia,  and  on  the  left  by  the  Fourth  Virginia 
regiment,  advanced  by  the  right  flank,  through 
the  woods,  then  into  an  open  field,  and  then 
again  through  a  very  dense  forest  of  brush  and 
timber,  across  the  main  road,  to  the  position  as- 
signed on  the  field.  The  shot  and  shell  fell  fast 
and  thick  on  us  as  we  marched  on,  and,  just  be- 
fore reaching  our  position  on  the  field,  Colonel 
A.  J.  Grigsby,  while  leading  the  regiment  in  his 
dauntless  and  fearless  style,  was  struck  by  a 
minie  ball,  inflicting  under  his  left  arm  a  painful, 
but  not  dangerous,  wound.  The  regiment  was 
ordered  to  fire,  which  it  did,  and  continued  firing 
for  some  length  of  time,  when  it  was  ordered  to 
charge  on  a  battery.  This  was  attempted ;  but 
the  regiment,  being  much  scattered,  and  unsup- 
ported by  sufficient  force,  was  compelled  to  de- 
sist. The  regiment  then  resumed  its  original  po- 
sition on  the  field,  and  continued  firing  until  the 
fight  closed.  The  loss  of  the  regiment  in  this 
engagement,  out  of  about  seventy  who  went  into 
the  fight,  was  one  killed  and  two  wounded. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Colonel  A.  J.  Grigsby,  wounded,  on  the  first 
instant. 

Company  B.  Sergeant  John  Ford,  wounded, 
on  the  twenty-seventh  ultimo ;  Michael  Tool, 
wounded,  on  the  first  instant. 

Company  E.  M.  R.  Hanger,  wounded,  on 
the  twenty-seventh  ultimo ;  N.  D.  McClure, 
killed,  on  the  first  instant. 

Respectfullv, 

G.  C.  Smith, 

Captain,  commanding  Twenty-seventh  Regiment 
Virginia  Volunteers. 

REPORT  OF  CAPTAIN  WOODING. 

Camp  near  Gordonsville,  Virginia,  ) 
July  24,  1862.      f 

Brigadier-  General  Taliaferro : 

General  :  My  battery  marched  from  Port  Re- 
public to  the  fortifications  of  the  enemy  near 
Richmond,  with  the  Third  brigade,  commanded, 
in  your  absence,  by  Colonel  Fulkerson. 

On  Friday,  the  twenty-seventh  June,  we  ar- 
rived to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  battle-field 
at  Gaines's  Mill,  about  four  o'clock  p.  M.  Soon 
afterward  the  infantry  were  ordered  to  leave  the 
road,  and  advance  by  a  narrow  path  through  the 
woods  in  the  direction  whence  the  firing  pro- 
ceeded. Colonel  Fulkerson  ordered  me  to  re- 
main where  I  was,  and,  if  needed,  he  would  send 
for  me.  I  received  no  order  from  the  Colonel 
that  evening,  but  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
eighth,  received  orders  from  Colonel  Warren,  of 
the  Tenth  regiment,  (Colonel  Fulkerson  having 
been  mortally  wounded,)  to  bring  my  battery 
forward.  This  order  I  promptly  obeyed.  No 
engagement,  however,  was  had  with  the  enemy  by 
our  brigade  on  this  day  or  the  day  following. 

On  Monday,  the  thirtieth,  whilst  on  the  march, 
in  pursuit  of  the  retiring  enemy,  I  received  or- 
ders from  General  Hampton,  then  commanding 
the  brigade,  to  hasten  to  the  front  of  the  column 
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with  ray  battery.     I  did  so,  and  engaged  the  en- 
emy at  White  Oak  Swamp  for  about  five  hours. 

On  Tuesday,  the  first  July,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  received  orders  from  General  Hampton  to 
send  my  battery  forward  immediately  ;  but  owing 
to  the  loss  of  horses  sustained,  and  also  to  the 
want  of  ammunition,  (my  supply  having  been 
nearly  exhausted  the  day  previous,)  I  could  only 
prepare  a  section  of  my  battery  for  immediate 
action.  This  section  was  sent  forward  to  Mal- 
vern Hill,  under  Lieutenant  Jones,  where  I  joined 
it  and  assumed  command,  as  soon  as  I  had  made 
a  requisition  for  ammunition  for  the  other  guns. 

I  may  here  state  that  I  arrived  on  the  field  be- 
fore a  shot  had  been  fired  from  either  of  my  guns. 
During  this  day  my  command  was  exposed  to  a 
terrific  fire  both  from  the  enemy's  infantry  and 
artillery.  We  remained  upon  the  field  until  the 
sun  had  gone  down,  and  only  left  then  because 
we  had  exhausted  our  ammunition. 

During  the  engagement  of  Monday,  my  com- 
mand generally  behaved  well.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  their  conduct  on  Tuesday.  Those  who 
form  an  exception  have  already  been  reported  for 
publication  to  the  world. 

On  Monday,  the  thirtieth  June,  Lieutenants 
Jones  and  Adams  assisted  me  in  the  command 
of  the  battery,  and  discharged  their  duty  well. 

On  Tuesday,  the  first  July,  Lieutenant  Jones 
alone  aided  me,  Lieutenant  Adams  having  been 
Bent  by  me  to  the  ordnance  train  in  charge  of 
some  caissons.  In  the  two  engagements,  I  had 
:ew  casualties.     They  are  as  follows  : 

Killed  :  private  Charles  W.  Gay. 

Wounded :  privates  Iiufus  Bennet,  severely, 
in  thigh  ;  W.  L.  Snead,  painfully,  in  foot,  and 
John  B.  Turner,  slightly,  in  hand. 

I  make  no  mention  of  some  whose  wounds 
were  so  slight  as  not  to  deserve  the  name.  Sev- 
eral of  my  battery  horses  were  disabled,  and  the 
horse  of  Lieutenant  Jones  was  shot  from  under 
him.  Very  respectfully, 

George  W.  Wooding, 

Captain  Danville  Artillery. 

REPORT    OF  LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  BOTTS. 

Headquarters  Second  Regiment  \ 
Virginia  Volunteers,  July  13,  1862.      j 

Captain  :  In  obedience  to  orders,  I  have  the 
honor  to  report  that  at  an  early  hour  on  the 
morning  of  June  twenty-seventh,  from  camp 
near  Tottopotomy  Creek,  the  Second  regiment, 
under  Colonel  Allen,  was  put  on  the  march,  and 
moved  all  day  toward  the  enemy.  About  five, 
the  fire  of  musketry  being  exceedingly  heavy,  the 
regiment  moved  rapidly  forward,  and  was  drawn 
up  in  line  of  battle  immediately  in  rear  of  Ball's 
old  tavern,  exposed  to  the  shells  of  the  enemy. 
In  a  few  minutes  this  regiment  and  the  Fifth  Vir- 
ginia, under  Colonel  Baylor,  were  ordered  a  short 
distance  to  the  front  to  support  the  Purcell  bat- 
tery, and  while  in  this  position,  Captain  Burgess, 
of  company  F,  Second  regiment,  was  wounded. 
Soon  these  regiments  were  moved  to  the  left, 
and  the  whole  brigade,  by  command  of  General 
Winder,  was  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  and  or- 


dered to  charge  a  battery  whose  shells  had  for 
some  time  been  sweeping  the  field  around  us. 
The  Second  regiment  responded  promptly  to  the 
call.  The  charge  was  made  through  a  wood  of 
thick  undergrowth,  over  a  marsh,  and  the  men 
became  separated  :  forming  the  line  again,  the 
men  pressed  steadily  forward,  leaving  behind,  in 
an  open  field,  whole  regiments  which  had  been 
previously  sent  forward.  About  seven,  the  regi- 
ment, numbering  about  eighty  men,  reached  a  hill 
near  McGee's  house,  and  found  the  fire  of  the  en- 
emy's batteries  and  their  supports  terrible. 

Here  Colonel  Allen  and  Lieutenant  Keeler,  of 
company  C,  fell ;  Major  Jones,  Captain  Colston, 
and  Lieutenant  Kinsey  were  wounded  ;  and  sev- 
eral of  the  men  were  killed  and  wounded. 

The  regiment  being  in  advance,  or  at  least  sep- 
arated from  the  brigade,  and  few  in  numbers, 
did  not  advance,  but  gallantly  held  its  position. 
General  Winder  soon  coming  up,  and  seeing  the 
position,  gave  orders  to  maintain  the  hill  while 
he  brought  up  reinforcements,  which  could  be 
seen  in  our  rear.  Hurrying  these  up,  the  line  of 
battle  was  again  formed,  and  the  order  to  charge 
was  given  by  General  Winder.  As  before,  the 
regiment  gallantly  answered.  Our  troops  rushed 
forward,  the  enemy  fell  back  in  retreat,  and  late 
in  the  evening  the  enemy  had  fled,  leaving  us  in 
possession  of  the  field,  upon  which  we  remained 
all  night. 

I  cannot  close  the  report  of  this  day  without 
bearing  testimony  to  the  gallant  conduct  of  Col- 
onel Allen,  Major  Jones,  Captain  Colston,  Cap- 
tain Burgess,  Lieutenants  Keeler  and  Kinsey, 
and,  indeed,  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  regi- 
ment. 

On  Saturday,  the  regiment  remained  near  Mc- 
Gee's. On  Sunday,  we  were  marched  as  far  as 
Grapevine  Bridge,  and  returned  about  nightfall 
to  our  camp.  Monday,  we  crossed  the  Chicka- 
hominy  and  the  York  River  Railroad,  and  biv- 
ouacked near  White  Oak  Swamp,  and  moved 
Tuesday,  July  first,  on  the  Shirley  road,  halting 
occasionally  for  some  time.  Heavy  artillery  fire 
all  the  while  heard  in  front.  Passing  a  church, 
we  were  placed  in  a  wood,  about  five  p.  m.,  to  the 
right  of  the  road,  and  remained  there  over  an 
hour,  some  of  the  regiments  of  the  brigade  being 
within  reach  of  the  shells  of  the  enemy.  About 
half  past  six,  the  brigade  was  ordered  from  the 
woods  to  the  road.  The  thick  undergrowth  de- 
layed the  movements  of  the  Second  and  Fifth 
regiments  so  much  that  when  the  left  of  the  Sec- 
ond reached  the  road,  neither  the  Twenty-seventh, 
Fourth,  or  Thirty-third  were  in  sight.  The  road 
was  crowded  with  artillery  and  regiments  hasten- 
ing from  the  battle-field. 

The  regiment  was  pushed  forward  as  rapidly 
as  possible  on  the  road,  and  Sergeant-Major  Bur- 
well  sent  in  advance  to  ascertain  the  route  taken 
by  General  Winder,  and  by  his  exertions  we  fol- 
lowed in  his  tracks.  Night  was  rapidly  closing 
in.  The  regiment  was  in  the  woods  to  the  right 
of  the  road,  marching  upon  the  left  flank  of  the 
enemy,  and  exposed  to  the  fire  of  their  artillery. 
Leaving  the  woods,  we  entered  a  field  which  was 
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swept  by  the  enemy's  fire.  Here  vc  met  officers 
and  men  hastening  to  the  rear,  who  reported  that 
all  our  troops  were  in  retreat.  Still  the  regiment 
was  pushed  forward,  to  join,  if  possible,  the  bri- 
gade. The  Fifth  was  in  our  rear.  The  darkness, 
the  rapid  march,  and  the  woods  had  separated  the 
men  very  much ;  and  the  command  was  exceed- 
ingly small.  Concealing  them  by  a  deep  ravine 
in  a  wood,  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of 

the road,  I  rode  out  until  I  struck  the  road. 

Here  I  could  not  see  any  of  our  troops,  and  the 
fire  from  the  enemy  was  incessant. 

On  my  return  to  the  regiment,  Colonel  Baylor 
called  me  to  a  consultation,  and  the  result  was, 
that  we  should  fall  back  and  join  our  brigade,  our 
impression  being  that  our  troops  had  been  driven 
from  this  portion  of  the  field.  If  wc  remained,  we 
would  expose  the  men  to  a  fire  which  they  could 
not  reply  to,  or  be  cut  off  by  the  enemy ;  there- 
fore, marching  to  the  rear  by  nearly  the  same  route 
we  had  advanced,  we  struck  the  —    —  road  at  — 


Church,  and  learning  that  General  Winder  had  not 
fallen  back,  we  re-formed  our  regiments,  and  re- 
ported to  him.  Providentially  we  had  only  two 
men  wounded,  though  exposed  to  as  heavy  a  fire 
as  ever  the  regiment  was  under. 

With  this  I  send  you  a  list  of  the  killed  and 
wounded. 

Lawson  Botts, 
Lieutenant-Colonel ,  commanding. 

HEADQUARTERS  SECOND  REGIMENT  VIRGINIA 
VOLUNTEERS,  (iNFANLRY.) 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  list  of  killed  and  wounded,  in  Sec- 
ond regiment  Virginia  volunteers,  in  the  actions 
of  June  twenty-seventh  and  July  first,  1862  : 

Field  and  Staff.  Killed :  Colonel  James  W. 
Allen,  June  twenty-seven.  Wounded :  Major 
Frank  B.  Jones,  June  twenty-seven ;  since  died. 

Company  A.    Killed :  none.   Wounded :  none. 

Company B.  Killed:  none.  Wounded:  Charles 
A.  Keyser. 

Company  C.  Killed  :  Second  Sergeant  David 
Keeler,  June  twenty-seven.  Wounded :  Sergeant 
J.  Eras  ;  privates  J.  McCormick,  James  Chamblin. 

Company  D.  Killed:  none.  Wounded:  pri- 
vates Pat.  Hailey,  N.  Criffin,  J.  Franklin,  June 
twenty-seven. 

Company  E.  Killed :  privates  Joseph  Hirsey, 
John  Kern,  and  Isaac  Webb.  Wounded  :  Captain 
R.  G.  Coltson,  First  Sergeant  C.  A.  Manor ;  pri- 
vates G.  Prince,  D.  Hahn,  L.  P.  Gazey,  James 
Dean,  John  Spi'tzer, Hundshaw. 

Company  F.  Killed :  none.  Wounded :  Cap- 
tain J.  B.  Burgess,  First  Lieutenant  Samuel 
Kinsey. 

Company  O.  Killed:  none.  Wounded:  Da- 
vid Moler,  Samuel  Shutz. 

Company  II.    Killed  :  none.    Wounded :  none. 

Company  I.  Killed :  George  Riggle,  June 
twenty-seven.  Wounded:  John  R.  Nurn,  July 
first. 

ComjKiny  K.  Killed  :  none.  Wounded  :  N. 
Miller,  J.  Bull. 

Total  killed :  officers,  three ;  non-commissioned 


officers,  none ;  privates,  four.  Total  wounded : 
officers,  three ;  non-commissioned  officers,  two ; 
privates,  fourteen. 

Respectfully, 

Lawson  Botts, 

Lieutenant-Colonel,  commanding. 
REPORT  OF  MAJOR  LOWE. 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  part  taken  by 
the  Twenty-first  Georgia  regiment  in  the  battle 
of  Friday,  June  twenty-seven.  18G2  : 

The  regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel  C.  A. 
Evans,  being  cut  off  and  separated  from  the  bri- 
gade, was  conducted,  under  the  direction  of  Cap- 
tain Lawton,  A.  A.  General,  to  the  extreme  left 
of  the  left  wing  of  the  army,  and  placed  in  posi- 
tion opposite  Sikes's  brigade  of  United  States 
regulars,  which  last  was  supported  by  three 
pieces  of  artillery.  The  battle  raged  with  unin- 
terrupted fury  for  an  hour,  the  firing  becoming 
gradually  weaker  upon  the  side  of  the  enemy. 
About  half  past  seven  P.  M.  the  ammunition  of 
the  regiment  being  nearly  exhausted,  the  com- 
mand was  given  to  retire,' which  was  obeyed  in 
good  order.  The  regiment  marched  in  line  of 
battle  fifty  paces  to  the  rear,  where  they  were 
again  faced  to  the  enemy.  The  Colonel,  now  per- 
ceiving that  the  firing  had  ceased,  marched  his 
men  into  the  woods,  about  three  hundred  yards 
distant,  where  they  slept  during  the  night  upon 
their,  arms. 

J.  H.  Lowe, 

Major,  commanding'. 

REPORT  OF  MAJOR  GRIFFIN. 

Headquarters  Twenty-sixth  Georgia  ) 
Regiment,  July  25, 18(52.     \ 

On  Friday,  twenty-seventh  June,  the  Twen- 
ty-sixth Georgia  regiment,  then  on  the  march, 
under  command  of  Colonel  E.  N.  Atkinson, 
about  four  o'clock  P.  M.,  were  ordered  to  halt 
and  load  their  guns.  After  loading,  were  or- 
dered forward  at  quick  time.  About  half  past 
four  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  regiment  was  ordered  into 
action.  After  going  at  double-quick  for  some 
one  and  a  half  miles,  through  shell  and  shot,  ar- 
rived at  the  scene  of  action,  and  were  ordered  to 
enter  the  woods  in  line  of  battle.  The  regi- 
ment entered  a  dense  forest,  down  a  considerable 
grade.  In  crossing  a  ravine,  through  brambles, 
brush,  mud,  and  water,  the  regiment  became  di- 
vided, four  companies  on  the  left  wing  going 
obliquely  to  the  left,  and  the  five  right  companies 
(the  regiment  then  had  but  nine  companies)  go- 
ing obliquely  to  the  right.  The  left  companies, 
commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  McDonald 
and  Major  E.  S.  Griffin,  continued  on  through 
the  swamp,  and  soon  became  engaged  with  the 
enemy.  First  they  mistook  the  enemy  for  friends, 
but  soon  became  convinced  of  their  error,  and 
continued  to  press  forward  and  fire.  A  heavy 
fire  was  kept  up  by  the  enemy  for  some  one  and 
a  half  or  two  hours,  when  they  fled  in  confusion. 
During  the  engagement,  the  four  companies  were 
often  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  General 
Lawton,  who,  himself,  during  the  entire  time, 
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was  in  the  midst  of  danger.  The  five  right  com- 
panies, after  crossing  the  ravine,  under  a  tremen- 
dous fire  of  musketry,  advanced  up  the  opposite 
hill,  crossed  a  second  ravine,  when  they  were  or- 
dered by  an  Aid-de-camp  of  General  Ewell  to  lie 
down  and  remain  until  the  exact  position  of  our 
friends  could  be  ascertained.  While  in  this  posi- 
tion, the  enemy  advanced  to  the  brink  of  the  hill, 
at  the  foot  or  bottom  of  which  the  five  right  com- 
panies were  lying,  and  poured  into  us  a  heavy 
fire  of  musketry.  Our  men  were  ordered  to  fire, 
(which  they  did,)  and  load  and  fire  again  ;  they 
continued  to  do  so,  until  the  enemy  fled  precipi- 
tately from  the  woods  and  across  the  open  field. 
The  five  companies  continued  forward,  and  after 
crossing  the  field,  joined  the  four  left  companies 
about  dark,  and  bivouacked  for  the  night. 

On  Tuesday,  first  July,  the  Twenty-sixth  regi- 
ment was  not  engaged  with  the  enemy,  though, 
with  the  balance  of  the  brigade,  it  was  marched, 
under  a  heavy  cannonading,  up  to  the  field,  and 
near  the  immediate  scene  of  action.  Slept  on 
their  arms  during  the  night. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

E.  S.  Griffin, 

Major,  commanding  Twenty-sixth  Regiment 
Georgia  Volunteers. 

REPORT  OF  MAJOR  GARNETT. 

Camp  near  Richmond,  July  23, 1862. 
General  D.  R.  Jones,  commanding  First  Divis- 
ion, A.  P. : 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  action  of  the  artillery  at- 
tached to  your  division,  in  the  engagement  of 
twenty-seventh,  twenty-eighth,  and  twenty-ninth 
June  and  first  July : 

There  were  attached  Captains  Moody  and 
Woolfolk  to  General  Toombs's  brigade,  and  Cap- 
tains Brown  and  Hart  to  Colonel  Anderson's. 

On  Friday,  June  twenty-seventh, Captain  Brown, 
with  two  twelve-pounder  howitzers,  was  ordered 
to  a  position  on  the  crest  of  a  hill  near  Mr.  James 
Garnett's  house,  to  try  the  strength  of  the  enemy 
near  Golding's  house.  At  ten  o'clock  these  two 
pieces  opened  and  drove  the  enemy  from  earth- 
works he  was  about  throwing  up,  some  five  hun- 
dred yards  in  front.  No  sooner  had  Captain 
Brown  opened  than  the  enemy  replied  from  sev- 
eral batteries  of  long-ranged  guns.  The  two  six- 
pounder  guns  of  Captain  Brown's  battery,  and 
the  six-gun  battery  of  Captain  Lane,  then  tem- 
porarily under  my  command,  were  ordered  to  the 
front.  This  addition  gave  me  nine  guns  (one  of 
the  howitzers  of  Captain  Brown  having  been  dis- 
abled by  the  wedging  of  a  shell  in  the  bore)  re- 
plying to  a  much  greater  number  of  superior  guns 
along  the  enemy's  front.  After  testing  fully  the 
enemy's  strength  so  far  as  his  artillery  was  con- 
cerned, Lieutenant-Colonel  Lee,  chief  of  artillery, 
of  General  Magruder's  corps,  concluding  that  the 
contest  was  too  unequal  to  be  longer  continued, 
ordered  the  batteries  to  retire. 

In  this  action,  Captain  Brown  lost  Corporal 
Charles  W.  Lucas,  killed ;  Sergeant  G.  W.  Beard, 
wounded;  privates  G.  T.  Linda i  and  Benjamin 


Lucas,  wounded,  and  two  horses  so  severely 
wounded  that  he  was  compelled  to  leave  them 
on  the  field.  Captain  Lane's  battery  distinguished 
itself  for  the  accuracy  of  its  fire  and  the  coolnese 
and  courage  of  the  officers  and  men.  This  re- 
port was  made  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lee. 

On  the  twenty-eighth,  Captain  Brown  was  or- 
dered to  take  the  same  position  occupied  on  the 
twenty-seventh.  Captain  Moody's  battery  was 
ordered  to  his  support.  Captain  Brown  was  the 
first  to  fire,  to  whom  the  enemy  did  not  reply. 
Soon  after,  however,  when  Captain  Moody  opened 
he  was  replied  to  by  an  enfilading  battery,  un- 
masked on  the  right  during  the  previous  night, 
and  about  two  batteries  in  front.  This  engage- 
ment lasted  about  two  hours,  when  the  batteries 
were  ordered  to  retire.  Captain  Brown  was  again 
unfortunate  in  the  loss  of  his  gallant  Second 
Lieutenant  Kearns,  who  fell,  nobly  doing  his 
duty.  Private  J.  W.  Clarke  was  slightly  wound- 
ed, and  one  horse  was  killed.  Captain  Moody's 
loss  consisted  of  the  woimding  of  Lieutenant 
Daniel  P.  Mervin,  (right  arm  shattered,)  and  pri- 
vate Kennedy,  wounded  in  both  feet,  and  one 
horse  killed  and  three  badly  wounded. 

On  Sunday,  twenty-ninth,  after  passing  the 
enemy's  intrenchments  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile,  Captain  Hart's  battery  of  six  guns  was 
placed  in  position  to  shell  the  woods  in  advance 
of  the  line  of  skirmishers  of  Colonel  Anderson's 
brigade.  The  enemy  opened  a  very  brisk  fire  in 
reply,  when  I  placed  Captain  Moody's  battery  in 
position  to  the  left  of  the  one  occupied  by  Cap- 
tain Hart,  and  opened  fire  upon  the  enemy 
through  an  opening  in  the  woods  where  their 
battery  was  supposed  to  be  in  position.  This 
skirmish  was  of  very  short  duration.  Captain 
Moody  had  one  private  wounded,  and  one  horse 
killed  and  several  wounded.  Later  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day,  Captains  Brown  and  Hart 
proceeded  to  a  position  near  the  railroad,  where 
Captain  Hart  placed  his  two  Blakely  guns  in  po- 
sition, and  did  handsome  service  until  the  enemy 
opened  a  plunging  fire  upon  him  from  superior 
guns  and  superior  positions,  when  he  deemed  it 
prudent  to  retire. 

In  the  two  engagements  of  this  day  Captain 
Hart  lost,  killed,  private  Henry  F.  Cohen ;  mor- 
tally wounded,  Daniel  M.  Shepherd  and  Charles 
Schroter ;  severely  wounded,  Lieutenant  J.  Cleve- 
land, private  Porter,  and  seven  horses  killed  or 
rendered  unserviceable. 

On  Monday,  the  batteries  moved  with  the  di- 
vision, and  on  Tuesday,  none  were  engaged,  if  I 
except  Captain  Hart,  who  was  able  to  fire  but  a 
few  rounds.  Captain  Woolfolk  was  relieved  from 
duty  with  General  Toombs's  brigade  on  Monday, 
July  thirtieth,  and  was  engaged  only  on  Friday, 
twenty-seventh,  where  he  behaved  very  hand- 
somely, and  his  battery  did  excellent  service. 

In  concluding  this  report,  I  cannot  commend 
too  highly  the  conduct  of  the  officers  and  men 
who  were  under  the  terrible  fire  of  the  enemy's 
batteries  at  Garnett's  farm  and  at  the  railroad  ; 
they  showed  that  calmness  and  intrepidity  char- 
acteristic  of  men   who  won  for  themselves  the 
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hearty  "  well  done "  of  their  commanders  at 
Manassas  Plains.  I  allude  particularly  to  Captain 
Br^wn,  of  the  Wise  artillery.  Captain  Hart  is 
also  entitled  to  the  highest  praise,  and  showed 
himself  to  be  an  accomplished  artillerist  as  well 
as  a  gallant  soldier. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  J.  Garnett, 

Major  and  Chief  of  Artillery,  First  Division,  A.  P. 

REPORT  OF  MAJOR  W.  M.  JONES. 

Headquarters  Ninth  Georgia  Regiment,  ) 

July  13,  1862.     { 

Colonel  G.  T.  Anderson : 

Sir  :  On  the  twenty-seventh  ultimo,  the  Ninth 
Georgia  regiment  received  orders  to  advance  the 
picket  line  on  the  east  side  of  Dr.  Garnett's  farm, 
after  going  to  the  advance  post.  Skirmishers 
were  then  thrown  out,  and,  after  a  brisk  skirmish, 
succeeded  in  driving  the  advance  of  the  enemy 
beyond  their  earthworks,  where  they  were  sup- 
ported by  their  artillery,  which  did  us  some  dam- 
age. The  casualties  are,  to  wit:  five  (5)  killed 
and  twenty  (20)  wounded ;  all  enlisted  men.  At 
night  received  orders  to  fall  back  to  our  former 
position. 

June  twenty-eighth.  All  quiet  in  this  regi- 
ment. 

June  twenty- ninth.  Prepared  to  advance  up- 
on the  redoubt  of  the  enemy,  which  had  been 
unsuccessfully  attempted  by  the  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Georgia  regiments  the  previous  evening. 
Scouts  were  sent  forward,  who  returned  in  a 
short  time  and  reported  that  the  enemy  had  evac- 
uated their  works.  Immediately  proceeded  to 
their  redoubts,  and  soon  took  up  the  line  of  march 
in  pursuit  of  the  flying  foe.  About  half  an  hour's 
march,  succeeded  in  catching  up  with  their  rear 
guard,  who,  after  slight  resistance,  again  fell  back. 
Here  the  line  of  battle  was  formed,  and  immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  scour  the  wood  in  the  direction 
of  Bottom's  Bridge.  After  advancing  some  dis- 
tance and  hearing  heavy  firing  on  the  right,  halted 
and  remained  in  line,  awaiting  orders,  until  nine 

o'clock  p.  M.     Received  orders  to  return  to , 

(unknown.) 

June  thirtieth.  Received  orders  to  proceed  to 
the  right  of  our  line  to  reenforce  Major-General 
Longstreet,  who  engaged  the  enemy  near  Crew's 
farm  P.  m.  of  same  day.  Arrived  about  eleven 
o'clock  p.  M.,  and  took  possession  of  battle-field. 

Tuesday,  July  first.  Formed  in  line  of  battle 
to  scour  the  wood  in  front  of  us,  and  proceeded 
half  a  mile ;  ordered  back  to  the  swamp  ;  re- 
turned, and  took  position  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on 
the  right  of  the  river  road ;  remained  some  time 
under  the  protection  of  a  favoring  hill  from  the 
shells  of  the  enemy,  without  any  casualty.  One 
o'clock  p.  M.,  started  for  the  anticipated  battle- 
field. After  manoeuvring  until  near  six  o'clock 
P.  M.,  entered  the  field  of  action,  halted  in  a  ra- 
vine for  protection ;  remained  till  near  eight  o'clock 
p.  M.  Here  our  casualties  were  three  (3)  killed, 
thirty  (30)  wounded.  Among  the  latter  was  Lieu- 
tenant J.  A.  Arnold,  company  C,  and  Lieutenant 


T.  J.  Hardee,  company  H.     All  the  rest  were  en- 
listed men. 

Ten  o'clock  P.  M.,  left  the  field  in  good  order, 
remaining  near  the  battle-field  until  the  morning 
of  the  fourth  instant ;  left  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy, 
and  proceeded  down  James  River  twelve  miles, 
to cross-roads.  Remained  in  the  neighbor- 
hood or  picketed  until  the  ninth  instant ;  then 
fell  back  to  the  church  on  the  Darbytown  road, 
six  miles  east  of  Richmond,  remaining  there  on 

picket  until  regularly  relieved  by Mississippi 

brigade.     Joined  our  brigade  July  twelfth,  1862, 
by  your  order. 

Wm.  M.  Jones, 

Major,  commanding  Ninth  Georgia  Regiment. 

REPORT  OF  LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  HOLMES. 

Headquarters  Second  Regiment  Georgia  ( 
Volunteers,  July  23,  1862.     ) 

Brigadier-General  Toombs: 

Sir  :  Pursuant  to  orders  received  of  this  date, 
I  send  you  the  reports  of  the  actions  and  a  cor- 
rect list  of  the  casualties  which  occurred  in  our 
regiment  in  the  engagements  of  the  twenty-sev- 
enth of  June  and  first  of  July. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  June,  while  our  regi- 
ment was  on  picket,  five  companies  being  imme- 
diately on  the  outposts,  with  the  rest  as  reserve, 
composed  of  the  following  companies  :  Company 
F,  Cherokee  Brown  Rifles ;  company  C,  Semmes 
Guards  ;  company  D,  Burke  Sharpshooters ;  com- 
pany H,  Wright  Infantry,  and  company  I,  Buena 
Vista  Guards,  were  ordered  by  Colonel  Butts 
forward  to  the  picket  line,  two  hundred  yards  be- 
yond the  Garnett  house  to  the  left,  to  open  fire 
upon  the  enemy's  pickets.  On  arriving  upon  the 
line,  Colonel  Butts  gave  me  command  of  company 
C,  Semmes  Guards,  commanded  by  Captain  Shep- 
perd,  and  company  F,  Cherokee  Brown  Rifles, 
Captain  Shuford,  and  ordered  me  to  take  those 
two  companies  sixty  yards  to  the  right  and  march 
them  to  the  edge  of  the  woods  looking  out  upon 
the  wheat-field ;  when  in  that  position,  to  open 
fire  upon  the  enemy.  I  did  so  at  the  time  I  halted 
them.  A  regiment  of  the  enemy  stationed  in  line 
opposite  us  across  the  field,  which  I  saw  plainly, 
opened  fire  upon  us.  I  ordered  our  men  to  lay 
down  and  fire  deliberately  at  them,  which  order 
they  obeyed  handsomely.  The  fire  then  became 
general  on  the  line  opposite  us,  and  extended 
soon  to  our  left  and  right,  which  placed  us  under 
an  enfilade  fire  from  two  points.  I  occupied  the 
position  at  the  edge  of  the  woods  until  nearly 
half  of  the  men  in  the  companies  that  I  commanded 
were  either  killed  or  wounded.  I  then  ordered 
the  men  to  fall  back  six  paces,  and  get  behind 
trees,  which  they  did,  and  then  they  fought  until 
the  combat  ceased.  The  left  companies  —  com- 
pany D,  Burke  Sharpshooters ;  company  I,  Buena 
Vista  Guards,  and  company  H,  Wright  Infantry 
—  were  commanded  by  Colonel  Butts  in  person, 
being  to  my  left  sixty  yards,  remained  in  their 
position,  being  not  so  exposed  as  they,  when  on 
lower  ground,  which  protected  company  D  and 
company  H  very  much.  Company  I,  being  on  the 
right  of  these  companies,  nearest  the  right  com- 
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panies  under  my  command,  suffered  more  than 
the  other  two  companies,  owing  to  a  part  of  it 
being  stationed,  on  rising  ground.  Two  of  the 
companies  of  our  regiment  —  company  K,  Stew- 
art Grays,  and  company  B,  Jackson  Blues,  (com- 
pany K  under  command  of  Lieutenant  Rockwell, 
and  company  B  under  Captain  Lewis,)  being  on 
picket,  collected  their  men  on  the  post  to  the  left 
of  the  road,  and  entered  the  fight  at  the  time  the 
companies  did  on  the  right,  (which  was  composed 
of  those  companies  on  reserve,  and  not  on  post 
that  day.)  I  did  not  see  them,  or  know  they  were 
in  the  fight,  until  afterward.  We  fought  about 
a  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  hour  against  over- 
whelming numbers,  said  to  have  been  nine  regi- 
ments of  the  enemy,  before  the  Fifteenth  Georgia 
came  to  the  support  of  our  regiment.  The  com- 
panies I  commanded  were  never  reenforced,  and 
I  did  not  know  that  the  Fifteenth  Georgia  had 
been  ordered  in  until  after  the  fight;  when,  on 
going  to  where  Colonel  Butts  was  stationed,  I 
learned  that  they  were  on  the  ground.  When 
the  fight  ceased,  which  was  after  night  had  set  in, 
I  had  but  two  men  that  were  able  to  fire  their 
pieces  ;  all  were  either  killed,  wounded,  or  unable 
to  fire,  not  being  able  to  load  their  pieces  ;  others 
were  out  of  ammunition.  A  few,  I  am  told,  that 
were  not  hurt,  went  off  with  the  wounded  men  of 
the  seven  companies.  The  number  of  muskets 
carried  into  the  fight  was  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-one, this  being  the  number  reported  on  that 
day  for  duty.  The  regiment  lost,  in  this  engage- 
ment, ten  killed  and  one  hundred  and  ten  wound- 
ed, a  list  of  which  you  will  find  enclosed. 

On  the  first  of  July,  at  Malvern  Hill,  we  were 
placed  in  line  with  the  other  regiments  of  your 
brigade.  We  were  to  be  (I  learned)  the  support- 
ing brigade  to  Generals  Cobb  and  Anderson's 
commands,  which  occupied  positions  in  front  of 
our  line.  After  marching  by  the  flanks  and  for- 
ward quite  a  number  of  times,  we  were  brought 
immediately  in  front  of  the  battery  that  we  were 
to  charge.  The  Second  Georgia's  position  was 
decidedly  in  front  of  the  battery,  which  I  thought 
must  be  fully  three  quarters  of  a  mile  distant 
from  the  woods  we  emerged  from,  being  under 
the  direct  fire  of  the  enemy's  guns  the  whole  of 
that  distance.  Our  brigade  moved  forward  stead- 
ily for  some  distance  and  in  good  order,  when, 
owing  to  some  command,  the  Fifteenth  Georgia, 
being  next  to  our  right,  got  in  front  of  us,  mask- 
ing the  whole  of  the  right  wing  of  the  Second ; 
the  Seventeenth  Georgia  at  the  same  time  crowd- 
ing upon  the  Fifteenth  Georgia.  This  crowding 
caused  much  confusion  at  the  time.  I  was  fifteen 
or  twenty  steps  in  front  of  our  regiment.  Look- 
ing back  to  see  if  our  regiment  was  moving  on  in 
order,  I  found  myself  in  front  of  another  regiment, 
which  I  was  told  was  the  Fifteenth  Georgia.  I 
soon  saw  the  mixed  condition  of  the  troops,  that 
the  Fifteenth  and  Seventeenth,  which  occupied 
the  line  to  our  right,  had,  by  some  command, 
been  moved  to  the  left,  which  placed  them  upon 
the  line  we  occupied.  While  in  that  huddled  con- 
dition, the  order  was  given  to  march  by  the  left 
flank,  which  our  regiment  performed  in  good 


order,  under  a  most  destructive  fire  of  grape  and 
canister.  Being  under  full  range  of  the  enemy's 
guns,  after  crossing  a  fence,  our  regiment  was 
ordered  to  lay  down  and  wait  for  support  to  come 
up.  Soon  one  of  the  regiments  of  Kershaw's  bri- 
gade came  up  and  moved  forward,  and  we  were 
ordered  as  a  support;  .we  followed  close  after 
them.  They  moved  in  order  and  made  a  most 
gallant  charge,  but  were  completely  checked  by 
the  deadly  fire  from  the  enemy's  battery.  Their 
ranks  being  torn  asunder,  they  had  to  fall  back, 
which  left  our  regiment  in  front  without  any  sup- 
port. Colonel  Butts  being  wounded  at  that  time, 
I  had  to  assume  command.  I  ordered  our  regi- 
ment to  lay  down  until  we  could  get  a  supporting 
regiment.  We  were  under  a  most  terrific  fire  of 
grape  ;  but  the  men  acted  with  the  utmost  cool- 
ness, not  one  exhibiting,  that  I  could  see,  the 
least  fear.  We  lay  under  that  fire  for  fully  half 
an  hour,  waiting  for  some  regiment  to  come  up, 
that  we  might  continue  our  charge  to  the  battery, 
which  was  not  more  than  fifty  yards  in  front  of 
us.  Word  being  brought  that  the  enemy  were 
flanking  us  on  our  right,  immediately  afterward 
there  occurred  a  very  heavy  fire,  which  came  in 
upon  the  rear  of  the  right  wing.  I  ordered  the 
regiment  up,  and  gave  the  command,  About  face, 
and  marched  in  order  to  the  rear,  across  a  small 
drain,  and  gave  the  command,  Halt ;  but,  owing 
to  a  great  noise,  was  not  heard.  I  intended  to 
halt  and  change  front,  that  I  might  receive  the 
enemy  that  (I  was  told)  had  flanked  us.  I  was 
in  front  of  the  regiment  at  the  time  I  ordered 
them  to  about  face,  which  placed  me  in  the  rear 
in  falling  back.  My  order  to  halt  went  unheeded. 
The  regiment  continued  to  move  off  to  the  rear, 
which,  I  think,  was  fortunate,  as  when  alone  we 
could  effect  nothing  in  the  position  we  occupied, 
had  the  regiment  remained  in  the  position.  I  in- 
tended to  make  a  stand  for  the  enemy  that  was 
said  to  have  flanked  us.  I  do  not  think  I  would 
have  brought  off  fifty  men,  as  the  enemy  had  di- 
rected an  increased  fire  upon  that  point. 

Our  loss  in  this  engagement  was  eleven  killed 
and  seventy  wounded,  which  you  will  find  consol- 
idated with  the  other  list  of  killed  and  wounded. 
Respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

William  R.  Holmes, 

Lieutenant-Colonel,  commanding  Second  Georgia. 

REPORT  OF  COLONEL  MAGILL. 

Headquarters  First  Georgia  Regiment, 
Camp  near  Richmond,  July  10, 1862. 

Captain  Charles  E.  Eardwick,  A.  A.  A.  General, 

Third  Brigade  : 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Colonel  commanding,  the 
following  report  of  the  part  taken  by  this  regi- 
ment in  the  affair  of  the  twenty-ninth  June  and 
in  the  engagement  of  the  first  instant : 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  June,  just  after  we  had 
passed  the  line  of  the  enemy's  intrenchments 
near  Garnett's  house,  I  was  ordered  to  deploy 
the  regiment  as  skirmishers,  and  feel  the  woods 
in  the  direction  which  it  was  supposed  the  enemy 
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had  taken.  Having  crossed  a  large,  open  field 
for  that  purpose,  I  had  scarcely  entered  the 
woods  when  the  fire  of  his  skirmishers  was 
opened  upon  me.  This  fire  was  very  heavy,  in- 
dicating a  large  force.  In  a  few  moments,  a  bat- 
tery of  artillery,  situated  in  a  field  beyond,  also 
opened  its  fire,  discharging  shrapnell,  grape,  and 
canister.  Notwithstanding  this  heavy  fire,  the 
regiment  steadily  advanced,  driving  the  enemy 
before  it,  until,  emerging  into  the  field  already 
indicated,  he  was  discovered  in  considerable 
force,  and  for  a  time  his  fire  on  my  left  was  very 
severe.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  withdrew  the 
line  of  skirmishers  to  the  shelter  of  the  woods. 
In  a  short  time  this  force  of  the  enemy  continued 
its  retreat,  and,  in  obedience  to  orders,  I  con- 
tinued the  advance  of  my  line.  Proceeding 
through  the  woods,  capturing  on  the  way  a  num- 
ber of  prisoners,  at  the  distance  of,  perhaps,  one 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  point  already  indicated, 
I  again  discovered  the  enemy  in  large  force,  with 
several  pieces  of  artillery,  in  a  field  of  consider- 
able magnitude.  The  main  body  of  our  troops 
having  reached  the  ground,  I  was  ordered  to 
move  my  regiment  farther  to  the  left,  still  keep- 
ing them  deployed  as  skirmishers,  so  that  I  did 
not  participate  further  in  the  engagement  which 
ensued. 

On  Tuesday,  the  first  instant,  this  regiment,  in 
its  position  in  the  brigade,  was  ordered  forward 
in  line  of  battle,  in  an  attack  upon  the  enemy's 
position  at  Malvern  Hill.  We  advanced,  under  a 
very  heavy  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry,  in  the 
direction  of  his  batteries,  over  a  clear,  open  space 
of  great  extent.  This  fire  being  very  destructive, 
and  the  advance  being  deemed  impracticable  from 
that  point  of  attack,  the  Colonel  commanding  or- 
dered the  recall  of  the  brigade,  with  a  view  to  its 
re-formation  and  a  change  in  the  direction  of  at- 
tack. In  consequence  of  the  noise  and  great 
confusion  of  the  battle-field,  it  was  impossible  to 
convey  the  order  effectually  to  the  brigade,  and 
in  falling  back  much  disorder  occurred. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  state  that  the  of- 
ficers and  men  under  my  command  behaved  on 
both  occasions  with  the  utmost  coolness  and  gal- 
lantry, and,  while  there  scarcely  existed  occasion 
for  comparison  in  reference  to  individual  cases 
of  prowess,  I  cannot  refrain  from  making  honor- 
able mention  of  the  names  of  Sergeant  N.  J. 
Garrett,  of  company  M,  Corporal  J.  C.  Camp,  of 
company  H,  and  private  W.  L.  Morehead,  of 
company  G. 

I  subjoin  a  list  of  the  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  on  both  of  these  occasions  : 

Officers.  Killed :  None.  Wounded :  Lieu- 
tenant W.  A.  Williams,  very  dangerously  ;  Lieu- 
tenant J.  D.  Anthony,  painfully  ;  Captain  H.  C. 
Canndn,  not  seriously  ;  Captain  Tomlinson  Fort, 
slightly ;  Lieutenant  G.  A.  Rutherford,  Lieuten- 
ant Pierce  Horner,  slightly. 

Enlisted  Men.  Killed,  4 ;  wounded,  38,  two 
since  died;  missing,  15. 

Very  respectfully, 

William  J.  Magill, 
Colonel,  commanding. 


REPORT  OF  LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  LUFFMAN. 


Headquarters  Eleventh  Rsgdocmt  QeobgxA) 

MONI),    \'A., 

July  12,  1862. 


Volunteers,  Camp  near  Richmond,  Va., 

(32.  > 


Colonel  George  T.  Anderson,  commanding  Third 
Brigade,  First  Division,  A.  P.: 
Sir  :  In  obedience  to  general  orders  No. , 


I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  of 
the  part  taken  by  this  regiment,  in  pursuing  the 
enemy  in  his  impetuous  flight  from  the  Chicka- 
hominy,  in  front  of  Richmond,  to  his  present  biv- 
ouac on  James  River,  under  cover  of  his  gunboats  : 

June  twenty-sixth.  Three  men  wounded  on 
the  Chickahominy,  near  the  Garnett  house,  by 
the  explosion  of  a  shell  from  our  batteries.  —  June 
twenty-seventh.  Extended  our  picket  post  some 
distance  down  the  Chickahominy,  covering  part 
of  the  territory  occupied  in  the  morning  by 
the  enemy,  and  captured  one  prisoner.  —  June 
twenty-eighth.  Took  possession  of  the  enemy's 
camps  at  daylight  in  the  morning,  capturing  elev- 
en prisoners.  At  nine  o'clock  A.  M.,  moved  off 
in  pursuit  of  the  retiring  enemy,  and  overtaking 
him  in  less  than  three  miles,  a  sharp  skirmish 
ensued,  in  which  we  lost  one  man,  wounded  by  a 
spent  shell  from  the  enemy's  battery.  The  ene- 
my again  retiring,  our  column  was  halted  for  two 
hours  in  the  enemy's  camps,  and  a  quantity  of 
commissary  and  other  stores,  left  by  the  enemy, 
were  taken  possession  of.  At  two  o'clock  P.  m., 
occupying  a  position  on  the  right  of  the  brigade, 
moved  off  in  line  of  battle  through  the  dense 
forest,  and  again  overtook  the  enemy  east  of  the 
York  River  Railroad ;  but  took  no  part  in  the 
hotly  contested  engagement  on  our  right.  At 
dark  withdrew,  under  orders,  and  fell  back  to  the 
railroad,  which  we  reached.  At  one  o'clock  A.  M., 
we  moved  off  to  take  position  on  the  Darbytown 
road,  and  reached  the  battle-field,  of  the  same 
day,  at  two  o'clock,  and  July  first,  same  day, 
half  past  three  o'clock,  pushed  off  in  line  of  bat- 
tle in  pursuit  of  the  enemy's  flying  columns.  At 
seven  o'clock  A.  M.,  came  up  with  the  troops  of 
the  heroic  Stonewall  Jackson,  who  quickly  passed 
our  front.  • 

We  then  retired,  took  another  position,  and 
again  commenced  to  advance  on  the  enemy.  At 
three  o'clock  r.  m.,  we  came  up  with  the  enemy, 
strongly  posted  on  a  high  eminence.  An  attack 
was  immediately  ordered  by  General  Magruder, 
the  troops  occupying  or  forming  four  separate 
lines  of  battle,  all  within  range  of  the  enemy's 
batteries,  and  subject  to  the  most  galling  and  de- 
structive fire  of  shot  and  shell.  Our  brigade, 
commanded  by  the  gallant  Colonel  George  F. 
Henderson,  was  ordered  to  form  the  third  line 
of  battle,  in  support  of  General  Cobb's  brigade, 
which  formed  the  second.  My  regiment  was 
thrown  out  on  the  field  on  the  right  flank  of  the 
brigade,  and  was  supported  by  the  learned  and 
gallant  Colonel  H.  L.  Benning,  of  General 
Toombs's  brigade,  which  formed  the  fourth  line 
of  battle.  We  remained  under  the  severe  and 
well-directed  fire  of  the  enemy  from  five  to  nine 
o'clock  p.  m.  Our  casualties  here  were  consid- 
erable. 
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Wounded :  Adjutant  John  F.  Green,  severely, 
in  the  shoulder;  Lieutenant  M.  Gudger,  (com- 
pany D,)  in  the  hand ;  Lieutenant  H.  L.  Parrish, 
(company  E,)  in  the  side ;  six  men  killed  dead 
on  the  field  and  fifty  wounded,  most  of  whom 
very  severely.  Missing,  sixteen,  some  of  whom 
have  not  been  heard  from.  Total.  Killed,  6 ; 
wounded,  57  ;  missing,  16 —  79. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

William  Luffman, 

Lieutenant-Colonel,  commanding-  Eleventh 
Regiment  Georgia  Volunteers. 

REPORT  OF  FOURTH  VIRGINIA  REGIMENT. 

Headquarters  Fourth  Regiment  Virginia 
Volunteers,  Camp  near  Richmond  Va 


*62.  ) 


July  11,  1862 

Captain  O'Brien,  A.  A.  G. : 

The  different  roads  over  which  the  regiment 
travelled,  in  going  to  the  battle-field  on  the  twen- 
ty-seventh June,  and  every  day  thereafter,  inclu- 
sive of  the  battle  of  the  first  July,  prevented 
me  from  giving,  by  proper  directions,  the  differ- 
ent positions  of,  and  routes  taken  by,  the  regi- 
ment in  its  march  to  the  several  engagements.  I 
beg  leave,  however,  to  submit  the  following  re- 
port of  the  part  taken  by  the  regiment  in  the 
actions  of  the  twenty-seventh  June  and  first 
July : 

About  four  o'clock  P.  M.,  the  regiment,  with 
the  brigade,  marched  at  very  quick  time,  on  the 
road,  until  it  came  to  about  two  miles  of  where 
the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill,  or  Cold  Harbor,  was 
raging.  Here  the  men  threw  off  their  blankets 
and  marched  at  double-quick,  when  a  halt  was 
ordered  by  General  Winder,  near  a  house,  which, 
I  believe,  is  called  Cold  Harbor  Tavern.  At  this 
point  the  General  put  the  brigade  in  line  of  bat- 
tle, and  said  to  them,  "  Prepare  for  a  charge." 
The  line  being  formed,  the  right  of  the  fourth 
resting  on  the  left  of  the  twenty-seventh,  we  re- 
mained here  for  a  short  time,  exposed  to  the  fire 
of  the  enemy's  guns,  whose  shell  did  not  prove 
destructive,  though  within  range.  About  half 
past  six  o'clock  P.  M.,  the  brigade  moved  forward 
in  line  of  battle,  passing  through  swamps  and 
woods,  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  where  an 
open  field  was  reached  ;  but  from  some  cause  or 
other,  the  Seoond  and  Fifth  became  detached  on 
the  left,  and  Twenty-seventh  and  Thirty-third  on 
the  right.  I  marched  forward  until  I  came  up  to 
General  Lawton's  brigade,  which  was  seemingly 
at  a  rest. 

At  this  moment  you  directed  me  to  change  my 
front,  and  form  on  the  Hampton  legion,  which  I 
did.  This  brought  me  directly  in  front  of  the 
enemy's  battery,  (which  the  brigade  had  been  or- 
dered to  take.)*  By  this  time  the  Twenty-seventh 
resumed  its  position  on  my  right.  And  now  the 
brigade,  with  all  the  regiments,  continued  to 
charge  the  enemy's  battery.  It  was  getting  late 
—  twilight,  perhaps  —  when  the  brigade,  reunited, 

moved  forward  ;  but  upon  arriving  at  about 

yards  of  the  battery,  it  retired. 

After  being  satisfied  that  the  enemy  had  aban- 
doned his  position,  the  General  about-faced  the 


brigade,  marched  about  one  hundred  yards,  and 
rested  for  the  night.  I  threw  out  a  picket 'in 
front  of  my  regiment  for  the  night. 

It  was  in  this  charge  that  Dr.  Joseph  Crockett, 
Assistant  Surgeon,  and  private  James  Perfater 
(company  L,)  were  mortally  wounded  ;  privates 
James  R.  Richardson  (company  B,)  James  Be- 
dell (company  A,)  were  wounded. 

I  beg  to  say  that  in  the  charge  the  regiment 
did  most  handsomely,  preserving  the  alignment 
while  charging ;  and  the  men  seemed  to  vie  with 
each  other  in  the  effort  to  get  the  battery. 

The  casualties  were  as  follows  : 

Dr.  Joseph  Crockett,  Assistant  Surgeon,  mor- 
tally wounded. 

Company  A.  Private  James  A.Bevell,wounded. 

Company  B.  Private  James  R.  Richardson, 
wounded. 

Company  L.  Private  James  Perfater,  mortally 
wounded. 

I  must  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  the  men 
and  officers  of  my  regiment  were  very  much 
pleased  at  the  handsome  and  splendid  style  in 
which  the  brigade  was  led  into  action  by  the 
General  commanding. 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  twenty-seventh,  I 
threw  out  some  men  to  relieve  the  pickets  I 
had  put  out  the  night  before  ;  they  brought  in 
several  prisoners.  It  was  some  three  or  four  of 
these  fresh  men  who  arrested  Brigadier-General 
Reynolds,  and  Captain ,  his  Assistant  Adju- 
tant-General. The  regiment  remained  here  until 
Sunday  morning,  when  it,  with  the  brigade, 
marched  to  the  bridge  across  the  Chickahominy, 
where  it  remained  inactive  until  nearly  night, 
and  then  returned  to  the  ground  occupied  in  the 
morning. 

On  Monday,  the  thirtieth,  the  regiment  took 
up  the  line  of  march,  and  proceeded  to  a  point 
at  or  near  White  Oak  Swamp,  where  it  remained 
for  the  night. 

On  Tuesday,  first  July,  marched  down  

road ;  halted  near  a  church.  While  here  the 
enemy,  who  occupied  a  strong  position  on  Mal- 
vern Hill,  opened  fire  upon  the  advance  of  our 
army,  whereupon  an  artillery  duel  ensued  be- 
tween ours  and  the  enemy's  battery.  The  bri- 
gade was  here  to  seek  cover  in  the  woods,  where 
it  remained  until  quite  late  in  the  evening.  My 
regiment  did  not  suffer  from  the  shells  thrown  by 
the  enemy,  though  some  casualties  occurred  in 
the  brigade.  Late  in  the  evening,  the  infantry 
became  engaged,  and  my  regiment,  with  the  bri- 
gade, marched  to  the  scene  of  action.  I  received 
no  orders,  but  followed  the  Twenty-seventh  regi- 
ment, which  was  my  position  on  the  march.  The 
Twenty-seventh  double-quicked  through  the 
woods  ;  I  followed,  passing  out  of  the  woods  into 
an  open  field.  We  were  exposed  to  a  tremen- 
dous and  furious  fire  from  the  enemy's  battery.  I 
continued  to  move  the  regiment  at  double-quick, 
in  order  to  secure  the  woods  some  two  hundred 
yards  in  advance,  where  I  intended  to  close  this 
regiment  up,  as,  coming  so  rapidly  through  the 
first  woods,  the  files  became  widely  separated  ; 
but  all   entered   the  field,  and  were  striving  to 
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close  up,  though  the  shells  were  bursting  all 
around,  and  in  great  rapidity. 

But  when  the  first  company  reached  the  woods, 
Colonel  Grigsby,  I  believe,  or  it  may  have  been 
some  one  else,  commanded,  "  Left,  into  line."  I 
commanded,  "  Halt,"  and  did  all  I  could  to  stop 
the  regiment,  in  order  to  close  it  up  ;  but  it  was 
getting  late,  and  the  cheering  of  the  men  made 
it  impossible  for  me  to  arrest  the  movement. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Garner  and  Major  Terry  did 
all  in  their  power  to  bring  the  regiment  together ; 
but,  unfortunately,  it  was  not  accomplished.  It 
was  here  that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Garner's  horse 
was  shot  dead,  falling  upon  him,  and  he  was  una- 
ble to  get  from  under  his  horse  until  assisted. 
Up  to  this  moment,  he  was  doing  all  a  man  could 
do  to  get  the  men  together. 

Major  Terry  acted  well  his  part,  but  exposing 
himself  all  the  time  in  his  effort  to  get  the  regi- 
ment in  order.  I  left  him  in  the  field,  and  rode 
in  with  that  portion  of  the  regiment  who  had  en- 
tered the  woods.  But  in  the  mean  time,  it  had 
grown  quite  dark,  and  it  was  difficult,  in  a  wood 
so  dense,  to  keep  even  the  advance  portion  of  the 
regiment  together.     Passing  through  this  wood, 

I  reached  the  road,   with  only  a  part  of 

the  regiment.  In  a  word,  the  regiment  unfortu- 
nately became  separated,  and  owing  altogether  to 
the  fact  that  the  command  above  referred  to  was 
given  by  some  one.  But  for  this,  I  would  have 
secured  a  new  formation  of  the  regiment,  and 
taken  it  altogether  into  action.  But  as  it  was, 
some  were  on  the  left,  and  others  on  the  right  of 
other  troops.  Men  and  officers,  as  far  as  I  could 
discover,  acted  very  well  in  the  engagement. 

The  casualties  were  as  follows : 

Company  A.  Killed :  Private  James  Henley. 
Wounded  :  Privates  James  G.  Tate,  in  leg ;  H. 
Snodgrass,  in  arm ;  H.  It.  Coltherco,  in  head  :  A. 
J.  Pierce,  in  left  shoulder. 

Company  B.  Killed :  Private  James  T.  San- 
ders. Wounded  :  Corporal  George  W.  Gross,  in 
thigh  ;  private  Daniel  Munick,  in  mouth. 

Company  C.  Killed :  Private  George  Snuffer. 
Wounded:  Privates  John  Newby,  James  M. 
Sloan. 

Company  D.  Wounded  :  Privates  S.  E.  James, 
William  Umbarger,  James  Duncan,  Isaac  Broun, 
A.  0.  Saunders. 

Company  C.  Killed :  First  Lieutenant  Rob- 
ert C.  Taylor.  Wounded  :  Sergeant  E.  Mcln- 
gles,  privates  William  Duarty,  John  Craig,  J.  H. 
KropfT,  E.  D.  Cradock. 

Company  E.  Killed  :  Sergeant  Samuel  G. 
Rapp.  Wounded :  Privates  J.  A.  Leech,  John 
O.  Lewis,  James  F.  Reynolds. 

Company  L.  Wounded :  Sergeants  Samuel 
J.  Sleper,  John  H.  Kepps,  Corporal  Henry  D. 
Price,  private  Joel  R.  Cook.  Killed :  Private 
Samuel  G.  Sites. 

RECAPITULATION   OF   CASUALTIES,   JUNE   27. 

Wounded  —  Commissioned  officers,  (As- 
sistant Surgeon,) 1 

Wounded  —  Privates, 3 

Aggregate,       4 


RECAPITULATION   OF  CASUALTIES,   JULY    1. 

Killed  —  Commissioned  officers,     ...     1 

"  Non-commissioned  officers,      .     1 

Wounded—  "  "       .     .     5 

Killed  —  Privates,        5 

Wounded—  "        20 

•     *  32 

Casualties,  in  all,  thirty-six. 

•     Respectfully  submitted.  W.  L., 

Colonel  Fourth  Regiment  Virginia  Volunteers. 

REPORT  OF  CAPTAIN   CARMICHAEL. 

Seventh  Regiment  Georgia  Volunteers,  \ 

July,  1802.     \ 

Charles  C.  Hardwich,  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General  :  . 
I  desire  to  call  your  attention  io  the  brave  and 
heroic  conduct  of  Sergeant  T.  A.  Adderhold,  of 
company  I,  Seventh  regiment  Georgia  volunteers, 
who,  after  the  colors  had  been  twice  shot  down, 
sprang  forward,  and,  grasping  the  staff  amid  a 
storm  of  grape  and  canister,  shouted  to  his  com- 
rades to  rally  around  their  common  standard,  and 
did   not   quit  the  colors  till  he  had   received  a 
frightful  wound,  and  was  obliged  to  turn  them 
over  to  one  more  fortunate. 
Very  respectfully, 

George  H.  Carmichael, 

Captain,  commanding  Regiment. 

BATTLE   OF   CEDAR   RUN.  — REPORT   OF  LIEU- 
TENANT-GENERAL JACKSON. 

Headquarters  Second  Corps,  A.  N.  V.,  \ 

April  4,  18G3.     j 

Brigadier-General  B.  H.  Chilton,  Assistant  Ad- 
jutant  and   Inspector-General,  Headquarters 
Department  Northern  Virginia : 
General  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  sub- 
mit to  you  a  report  of  the  operations  of  my  com- 
mand in  the  battle  of  Cedar  Run,  on  the  ninth 
day  of  August,  1862: 

Intelligence  having  reached  the  commanding 
General  that  Gordonsville  was  endangered  by  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  I  was  ordered  to  move 
in  that  direction  with  Ewell's  and  Jackson's  di- 
visions, from  my  position  on  the  Mechanicsville 
turnpike,  near  Richmond.  I  arrived  near  Gor- 
donsville on  the  nineteenth  day  of  July.  From 
information  received  respecting  the  strength  of 
the  opposing  Federal  army,  under  General  Pope, 
I  requested  the  commanding  General  to  reenforce 
me.  He  accordingly  sent  forward  Major-General 
A.  P.  Hill,  with  his  division.  On  the  second  of 
August,  whilst  Colonel  (now  Brigadier-Generai) 
W.  E.  Jones,  by  direction  of  Brigadier-General 
Robertson,  was  moving  with  the  Seventh  Vir- 
ginia cavalry  to  take  charge  of  picket  posts  on 
the  Rapidan,  he  received  intelligence,  before  he 
reached  Orange  Court-House,  that  the  enemy  was 
in  possession  of  the  town.  Finding  the  main 
street  filled  with  Federal  cavalry,  Colonel  Jones 
boldly  charged  the  head  of  the  Federal  column, 
whilst  its  flank  was  attacked  by  another  portion 
of  the  regiment,  under  Major  Marshall.  Both 
attacks  were  successful,  and  the  enemy  was  hasti* 
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ly  driven  from  the  town  ;  but  as  our  cavalry  was 
vastly  outnumbered,  it  was  soon  after  forced  to 
fall  back,  in  consequence  of  the  enemy's  greatly 
superior  force  in  front,  and  the  fire  from  his  flank- 
ing parties.  Upon  Colonel  Jones's  subsequent 
show  of  resistance,  near  where  the  engagement 
commenced,  the  enemy  retired  a  short  distance, 
and,  about  an  hour  afterward,  retreated.  Whilst 
Colonel  Jones  was  gallantly  leading  his  men  in 
the  charge,  he  received  a  sabre  wound.  I  regret 
to  say  that,  during  the  engagement,  Major  Mar- 
shall was  captured. 

Having  received  information  that  only  part 
of  General  Pope's  army  was  at  Culpeper  Court- 
House,  and  hoping,  through  the  blessing  of  Provi- 
dence, to  be  able  to  defeat  it  before  reinforce- 
ments should  arrive  there,  Ewell's,  Hill's,  and 
Jackson's  divisions  were  moved,  on  the  seventh, 
in  the  direction  of  the  enemy,  from  their  respec- 
tive encampments  near  Gordonsville.  On  the 
morning  of  the  eighth,  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
north  of  the  Rapidan,  was  driven  back  by  ours, 
under  Brigadier-General  Robertson.  Our  caval- 
ry pursued  the  enemy's  on  the  direct  road  from 
Barnett's  Ford  to  Culpeper  Court-House,  and 
was  followed  by  the  other  troops,  Ewell's  division 
leading.  As  the  Federal  cavalry  subsequently 
displayed  unusual  activity,  and,  from  reports  re- 
ceived by  me,  was  seriously  endangering  the 
train  of  Jackson's  division,  I  directed  General 
Lawton  to  guard  it  with  his  brigade.  He  was 
thus  thrown  in  rear  of  the  division,  and  prevent- 
ed from  taking  part  in  the  battle  of  the  follow- 
ing day. 

On  the  ninth,  as  we  arrived  within  about  eight 
miles  of  Culpeper  Court-House,  we  found  the 
enemy  in  our  front,  near  Cedar  Run,  and  a  short 
distance  west  and  north  of  Slaughter's  Mountain. 
When  first  seen,  his  cavalry,  in  large  force,  occu- 
pied a  ridge  to  the  right  of  the  road.  A  battery, 
under  Lieutenant  Terry,  opened  upon  the  caval- 
ry, which  soon  forced  it  to  retire.  Our  fire  was 
responded  to  by  some  guns  beyond  the  ridge, 
from  which  the  Federal  advance  had  just  been 
driven.  Soon  after  this,  the  enemy's  cavalry  re- 
turned to  the  position  where  it  was  first  seen. 
General  Early  was  ordered  forward,  keeping  near 
the  Culpeper  road,  whilst  General  Ewell,  with  his 
two  remaining  brigades,  Trimble's  and  Hays's, 
(the  latter  commanded  by  Colonel  Forno,)  di- 
verged from  the  road  to  the  right,  advancing 
along  the  western  slope  of  Slaughter's  Mountain. 
General  Early,  forming  his  brigade'in  line  of  bat- 
tip,  moved  into  the  open  field,  and  passing  a  short 
distance  to  the  right  of  the  road,  but  parallel  to 
it,  pushed  forward,  driving  the  Federal  cavalry 
before  him  to  the  crest  of  a  hill  which  overlooked 
the  ground  between  his  troops  and  the  opposite 
hill,  along  which  the  enemy's  batteries  were  post- 
ed. In  his  front,  the  country  was,  for  some  dis- 
tance, open  and  broken.  A  cornfield,  and,  to 
the  left  of  it,  a  wheatfield,  upon  which  the  shocks 
were  yet  standing,  extended  to  the  opposite  hill, 
which  was  covered  with  timber.  So  soon  as 
Early  reached  the  eminence  described,  the  Fed- 
eral batteries  were   opened  upon  him.     Large 


bodies  of  cavalry  were  seen  in  the  wheatfield  to 
the  left.  General  Early  having  retired  his  troops 
under  the  protection  of  the  hill,  Captain  Brown, 
with  one  piece,  and  Captain  Dement,  with  three 
pieces  of  artillery,  planted  their  guns  in  advance 
of  his  right,  and  opened  a  rapid  and  well-directed 
fire  upon  the  Federal  batteries.  By  this  time, 
General  Winder,  with  Jackson's  division,  had 
arrived,  and,  after  having  disposed  Campbell's 
brigade,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Garnett  commanding, 
to  the  left,  under  cover  of  the  wood,  near  the 
wheatfield ;  Taliaferro's  brigade,  parallel  to  the 
road,  in  rear  of  the  batteries  of  Poague,  Carpen- 
ter, and  Caskie,  (then  being  placed  near  the  road, 
under  the  direction  of  Major  Andrews,  chief  of 
artillery  of  the  division ;)  and  Winder's  brigade, 
Colonel  Ronald  commanding,  as  a  reserve,  he 
was  proceeding  to  direct,  with  his  usual  skill  and 
coolness,  the  movements  of  those  batteries,  when 
he  was  struck  by  a  shell,  from  which  he  expired 
in  a  few  hours.  It  is  difficult,  within  the  proper 
reserve  of  an  official  report,  to  do  justice  to  the 
merits  of  this  accomplished  officer.  Urged  by 
the  medical  director  to  take  no  part  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  day,  because  of  the  then  enfeebled 
state  of  his  health,  his  ardent  patriotism  and 
military  pride  could  bear  no  such  restraint. 
Richly  endowed  with  those  qualities  of  mind  and 
person  which  fit  an  officer  for  command,  and 
which  attract  the  admiration  and  excite  the  en- 
thusiasm of  troops,  he  was  rapidly  rising  to  the 
front  rank  of  his  profession.  His  loss  has  been 
severely  felt.  The  command  of  Jackson's  di- 
vision now  devolved  upon  Brigadier-General  Wil- 
liam B.  Taliaferro,  whose  brigade,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  action,  was  commanded  by 
Colonel  A.  G.  Taliaferro. 

In  the  mean  time  General  Ewell,  with  the  bri- 
gades of  Trimble  and  Hays,  reached  the  north-west 
termination  of  Slaughter's  Mountain,  and  upon  an 
elevated  spot  about  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
valley  below,  had  planted  Lattimer's  guns,  which 
opened  with  marked  effect  upon  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries. For  some  two  hours  a  rapid  and  continu- 
ous fire  of  artillery  was  kept  up  on  both  sides. 
Our  batteries  were  well  served,  and  damaged  the 
enemy  seriously.  Especial  credit  is  due  Major 
Andrews  for  the  success  and  gallantry  with  which 
his  guns  were  directed  until  he  was  severely 
wounded  and  taken  from  the  field.  About  five 
o'clock,  the  enemy  threw  forward  his  skirmishers 
through  a  cornfield,  and  advanced  his  infantry, 
until  then  concealed  in  the  wood,  to  the  rear  and 
left  of  his  batteries.  Another  body  of  infantry, 
apparently  debouching  from  one  of  those  valleys 
hid  from  the  view  by  the  undulating  character  of 
the  country,  moved  upon  Early's  right,  which 
rested  near  a  clump  of  cedars,  where  the  guns  of 
Brown  and  Dement  were  posted. 

The  infantry  fight  soon  extended  to  the  left  and 
centre.  Early  became  warmly  engaged  with  the 
enemy  on  his  right  and  front.  He  had  previously 
called  for  reinforcements.  As  General  Hill  had 
arrived  with  his  division,  one  of  his  brigades,  Gen- 
eral Thomas's,  was  sent  to  Early,  and  joined  him 
in  time  to  render  efficient  service.     Whilst  the 
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attack  upon  Early  was  in  progress,  the  main  body 
of  the  Federal  infantry  moved  down  from  the 
wood,  through  the  corn  and  wheatfields,  and  fell 
with  great  vigor  upon  our  extreme  left,  and,  by  the 
force  of  superior  numbers,  bearing  down  all  opposi- 
tion, turned  it,  and  poured  a  destructive  fire  into  its 
rear.  Campbell's  brigade  fell  back  in  disorder. 
The  enemy  pushing  forward,  and  the  left  flank  of 
Taliaferro's  brigade  being,  by  these  movements, 
exposed  to  a  flank  fire,  fell  back,  as  did  also  the 
left  of  Early's  line,  the  remainder  of  his  command 
holding  its  position  with  great  firmness. 

During  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  the  rear  of 
the  guns  of  Jackson's  division  becoming  exposed, 
they  were  withdrawn.  At  this  critical  moment, 
Branch's  brigade,  of  Hill's  division,  with  Winder's 
brigade  farther  to  the  left,  met  the  Federal  forces, 
flushed  with  their  temporary  triumph,  and  drove 
them  back,  with  terrible  slaughter,  through  the 
wood.  The  fight  was  still  maintained  with  obsti- 
nacy between  the  enemy  and  the  two  brigades 
just  named,  when,  Archer  and  Pender  coming  up, 
a  general  charge  was  made,  which  drove  the  en- 
emy across  the  field  into  the  opposite  woods, 
strewing  the  narrow  valley  with  their  dead.  In 
this  charge,  Archer's  brigade  was  subjected  to  a 
heavy  fire.  At  this  time  the  Federal  cavalry 
charged  upon  Taliaferro's  brigade  with  impetuous 
valor,  but  were  met  with  such  determined  resist- 
ance by  Taliaferro's  brigade  in  its  front,  and  by  so 
galling  a  fire  from  Branch's  brigade  in  flank,  that 
it  was  forced  rapidly  from  the  field,  with  loss  and 
in  disorder. 

In  the  mean  time,  General  Ewell,  on  the  right, 
found  himself  kept  back  from  advancing  by  the 
incessant  fire  from  our  batteries  in  the  valley, 
which  swept  his  only  approach  to  the  enemy's 
left.  This  difficulty  no  longer  existing,  he  moved 
with  his  two  brigades,  Trimble's  in  the  advance, 
and  pressed  forward  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the 
enemy's  artillery,  the  front  covered  by  skirmishers 
from  the  Fifteenth  Alabama,  and  the  brigades 
advancing  in  echelon  of  regiments.  Thus  repulsed 
from  our  left  and  centre,  and  now  pressed  by  our 
right,  centre,  and  left,  the  Federal  force  fell  back 
at  every  point  of  their  line,  and  commenced 
retreating,  leaving  their  dead  and  wounded  on 
the  field  of  battle.  Though  late,  I  was  so  de- 
sirous of  reaching  Culpeper  Court-House  before 
morning,  as  to  induce  me  to  pursue.  The  ad- 
vance was  accordingly  ordered  —  General  Hill, 
with  his  division,  leading ;  but  owing  to  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  it  was  necessary  to  move  cau- 
tiously. Stafford's  brigade,  which  was  in  front, 
captured  some  prisoners.  Before  we  had,  prob- 
ably, advanced  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half,  Far- 
row, my  most  reliable  scout,  reported  to  me  that 
the  enemy  was  but  a  few  hundred  yards  from  our 
advance.  Pegram's  battery,  supported  by  Field's 
brigade,  soon  took  position  just  beyond  the  wood 
through  which  we  had  passed,  and  opened  upon 
the  enemy.  This  well-directed  and  unexpected 
fire  produced  much  disorder  and  confusion  among 
that  portion  of  the  Federal  troops.  Three  bat- 
teries were,  however,  soon  opened  in  reply,  and  a 
heavy  cannonade  was  continued  for  some  time, 


causing  Captain  Pegram  severe  loss,  and  silencing 
him. 

In  the  mean  time,  Colonel  Jones,  with  the  Seventh 
Virginia  cavalry,  had  passed  to  our  right  and 
front.  He  succeeded  in  capturing  some  prison- 
ers, one  of  whom  reported  that  Federal  reinforce- 
ments had  arrived.  Believing  it  imprudent  to 
continue  to  move  forward  during  the  darkness,  I 
ordered  a  halt  for  the  night. 

On  the  following  morning,  (tenth,)  having  rea- 
son to  believe  the  Federal  army  had  been  so  largely 
reenforced  as  to  render  it  imprudent  for  me  to 
attempt  to  advance  farther,  directions  were  given 
for  sending  the- wounded  to  the  rear,  for  burying 
the  dead,  and  collecting  arms  from  the  battle-field. 
In  the  course  of  the  same  morning,  General  J.  E. 
B.  Stuart  arrived  on  a  tour  of  inspection.  At  my 
request  he  took  command  of  the  cavalry,  and 
made  a  reconnoissance  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
information  respecting  the  numbers  and  move- 
ments of  the  enemy.  From  his  report,  as  well  as 
from  other  sources  of  information,  I  was  confirmed 
in  my  opinion  that  the  heavy  forces  concentrated 
in  front  rendered  it  unwise,  on  my  part,  to  renew 
the  action.  The  main  body  of  my  troops  were, 
however,  so  posted  as  to  receive  the  attack,  if  the 
enemy  decided  to  advance. 

On  the  eleventh,  a  flag  of  truce  was  received 
from  the  enemy,  who  requested  permission,  until 
two  o'clock,  to  remove  and  bury  his  dead,  not 
already  interred  by  our  troops.  This  was  granted, 
and  the  time  subsequently  extended,  by  request 
of  the  enemy,  to  five  in  the  morning. 

We  captured  four  hundred  prisoners,  and  among 
them  Brigadier-General  Prince ;  five  thousand 
three  hundred  and  two  small  arms,  one  twelve- 
pounder  Napoleon  and  its  caisson,  with  two  other 
caissons  and  a  limber  ;  three  colors,  by  Winder's 
brigade,  one  being  from  the  Fifth  Connecticut, 
and  another  from  the  Twenty-eighth  New  York. 

The  official  reports  of  the  casualties  of  my  com- 
mand in  this  battle  show  a  loss  of  nineteen  officers 
killed,  and  one  hundred  and  fourteen  wounded ; 
of  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  two 
hundred  and  four  killed,  and  nine  hundred  and 
forty-six  wounded,  with  thirty-one  missing,  mak- 
ing two  hundred  and  twenty-three  (223)  killed, 
and  one  thousand  and  sixty  (1060)  wounded. 
Total  loss  of  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fourteen  (1314.) 
This  loss  was  probably  about  one  half  that  sus- 
tained by  the  enemy. 

I  remained  in  position  until  the  night  of  the 
eleventh,  when  I  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  Gor- 
donsville,  in  order  to  avoid  being  attacked  by  the 
vastly  superior  force  in  front  of  me,  and  with  the 
hope  that,  by  thus  falling  back,  General  Pope 
would  be  induced  to  follow  me  until  I  should  be 
reenforced. 

The  conduct  of  officers  and  men  during  the 
battle  merits  great  praise.  My  chief  of  artil- 
lery, Colonel  S.  Crutchfield,  ably  discharged  his 
duties.  In  the  prompt  transmission  of  orders, 
great  assistance  was  received  from  Major  E.  F. 
Paxton,  A.  A.  A.  G. ;  Captain  A.  S.  Pendleton, 
A.  A.  G. ;  First  Lieutenant  J.  K.  Boswell,  Chief 
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Engineer ;  First  Lieutenant  J.  G.  Morrison,  A.  D. 
C. ;  First  Lieutenant  H.  K.  Douglass,  A.  I.  G. ; 
First  Lieutenant  J.  T.  L.  Snead,  of  the  engineer 
corps ,•  Colonel  William  L.  Jackson,  volunteer  A. 
D.  C,  and  Colonel  A.  R.  Boteler,  volunteer  A.  D. 
C.  The  wounded  received  special  attention  from 
my  medical  director,  Dr.  Hunter  McGuire. 

The  Quartermaster  and  Commissary  depart- 
ments were  well  managed  during  the  expedition 
by  their  respective  chiefs,  Major  J.  A.  Harman 
and  Major  W.  J.  Hawks. 

For  further  information  respecting  the  detailed 
movement  of  troops,  and  conduct  of  individual 
officers  and  men,  I  would  respectfully  call  your 


attention  to  the  accompanying  official  reports  of 
other  officers. 

Two  maps,  by  Mr.  J.  Hotchkiss,  —  one  of  the 
route  of  the  army  during  the  expedition,  and  the 
other  of  the  battle-field,  —  are  transmitted  here- 
with. 

In  order  to  render  thanks  to  God  for  the  vic- 
tory at  Cedar  Run,  and  other  past  victories,  and 
to  implore  His  continued  favor  in  the  future, 
divine  service  was  held  in  the  army  on  the  four- 
teenth of  August. 

I  am,  General,  very  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

T.  J.  Jackson, 

Lieutenant-General. 


List  showing  the  Killed  and  Wounded  in  the  Army  commanded  by  Major-Oeneral  Jackson  in  the 

Battle  of  Cedar  Run. 


Divisions. 


Jackson's  . 
Ewell's  .  . 
A.  H.  Hill's 
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Total  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  1314. 


REPORT  OF  GENERAL  EWELL. 

Richmond,  Virginia,  March  6, 1863. 

Colonel  C.  J.  Faidkner,  Assistant  Adjutant- Gen- 
eral : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report,  as  follows,  the 
movements  of  my  division  at  Cedar  Run,  on  the 
ninth  August,  1862  : 

My  division  followed  the  cavalry  advance,  and 
when  we  reached  the  south  end  of  the  valley,  the 
enemy's  cavalry  were  seen  in  strong  force  in  our 
front.  A  reconnoissance  was  made,  and  artillery 
fired  on  the  enemy,  which  drove  them  back,  soon 
to  reappear.  It  was  evident  that  the  enemy  in- 
tended to  make  a  stand  at  this  place.  Shortly 
after  one  o'clock,  mv  division  was  ordered  for- 
ward.  Early's  brigade,  under  cover  of  the  woods, 
to  the  left,  Trimble's  and  Forno's  brigades  on  the 
right,  Dement's  Maryland  artillery,  Brown's 
Chesapeake  artillery,  D'Aquin's  Louisiana  artil- 
lery, were  posted  in  the  valley,  and  served  with 
effect,  under  the  general  direction  of  Major 
Courtnay,  in  the  plain.  I  reached  the  point  of 
Slaughter's  Mountain,  with  the  two  brigades  of 
Trimble  and  Forno,  and  established,  from  a  com- 
manding position,  Latimer's  battery,  with  a  sec- 
tion of  Johnson's,  under  Lieutenant  Terry,  which 
opened,  with  marked  effect,  on  the  enemy,  draw- 
ing much  of  the  artillery  fire  which  had  been  con- 
centrated against  our  left  wing.  Captain  Lati- 
mer was  advanced  later  in  the  evening,  so  as  to 
obtain  a  more  effective  position.  The  enemy 
moved  a  section  of  artillery  to  meet  this  fire  and 


protect  their  left  flank.  Captain  Latimer  exhib- 
ited his  usual  coolness  and  judgment.  Major 
Lowther  was  ordered  forward  with  the  Fifteenth 
Alabama,  deployed  as  skirmishers,  against  the 
enemy's  left  flank.  They  were  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  artillery,  which  they  supported  with  un- 
flinching bravery,  and  led  the  later  movements 
from  our  right.  I  found  that  a  mill  pond  stopped 
the  farther  progress  of  our  right,  and  for  a  short 
time  the  only  approach  against  the  enemy  was 
swept  by  our  batteries  in  the  valley.  When  this 
difficulty  was  removed,  the  two  brigades  marched, 
under  a  heavy  fire,  from  the  enemy's  artillery, 
against  the  battery  on  their  left,  the  front  cov- 
ered by  skirmishers  from  the  Fifteenth  Alabama, 
the  brigade  advancing  in  echelon  of  regiments. 
The  enemy  hastily  abandoned  the  field,  leaving 
their  wounded,  several  loaded  ammunition  wag- 
ons, and  a  piece  of  artillery.  As  it  was  too  late 
to  distinguish  friend  from  foe,  and  shouting  was 
heard  to  my  left,  (in  rear  of  line  of  battle,)  I 
halted  to  communicate  with  the  centre,  now  ad- 
vancing, under  General  Early,  in  a  direction  to 
intersect  my  line  of  march.  While  waiting,  I 
received  orders  to  join  the  left  wing,  under  the 
Major-General  in  person.  Night  stopped  the 
pursuit,  and  next  morning  I  was  remanded  to 
Slaughter's  Mountain.  An  armistice  having  been 
agreed  on  to  bury  the  dead,  General  Early  re- 
turned to  the  field  with  a  detachment  from  his 
brigade,  and  while  there,  secured  six  wagon  loads 
of  arms,  besides  burying  nearly  one  hundred 
dead  left  by  the  other  divisions  of  the  army,  and 
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which  would  not  have  been  buried  but  for  his 
energy.     General  Early,  though  on  duty  since  the 
battle  of  Malvern   Hill,  was   still  so   enfeebled 
from  the  effects  of  a  wound  received  at  Williams- 
burg, as  to  be  unable  to  mount  his  horse  without 
assistance.     I   beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Major-General   commanding  to  the  gallant  and 
effective  service  rendered  by  General  Early  in  re- 
pulsing repeated  attacks  of  the  enemy,  and  con- 
tributing largely  in  driving  him  from  the  field.    I 
beg  leave  to  recommend  him  for  promotion,  and 
also  heartily  indorse  his  recommendation  for  the 
promotion  of  Colonel  Walker,  of  the  Thirteenth 
Virginia,  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General.     My 
staff    present    were,   Lieutenant-Colonel    J.    M. 
Jones  and  Captain  G.  Campbell  Brown,  Adjutant- 
General    department,   Lieutenant  T.  T.  Turner, 
Aid-de-camp,  and  Lieutenant  Richardson,  Engi- 
neer corps.     These  officers  were,  as  usual,  active 
and  efficient  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
Lieutenant  Elliott  Johnson,  Aid-de-camp  to  Brig- 
adier-General Garnett,  volunteered  on  my  staff, 
for  the  battle,  and  here,  as  well  as  afterward  at 
Bristoe,  I  profited  largely  by  his  activity,  cool- 
ness, and  intelligence.     This  officer  was  severely 
wounded  at  Sharpsburg.     His  valuable  and  long 
services  to   the  Confederacy,  much  of  the   time 
without  rank,  entitle  him  to  promotion.     I  en- 
close herewith  reports   from  Captain  D'Aquin's 
Louisiana  battery,  Major  Courtay,  chief  of  artil- 
lery, Colonel  Walker,  Thirteenth  Virginia,  Colo- 
nel Forno,  commanding  Hays's  brigade,  (Louisi- 
ana,) General  Trimble,  and  General  Early.     My 
losses  were  eight  wounded  in  the  artillery. 


Early's  Brigade, 

Trimble's     " 

Forno's  (Hays's)  Brigade, 


Killed. 

Wounded 

16 

145 

I 

17 

0 

8 

Total,  17 

Respectfully, 


178 


R.  S.  Ewell, 
Commanding. 

P.  S.  I  enclose  a  drawing  of  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, by  Lieutenant  Richardson,  Engineer  corps, 
showing  movements  of  the  division. 

REPORT  OF  MAJOR-GENERAL  A.   P.  HILL. 

Headquarters  Light  Division,  ) 
Camp  Gregg,  March  8,  1863.     J 

Lieutenant-Colonel   C.  J.   Faulkner,   Assistant 

Adjutant-General : 

Colonel  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  part  taken  by  the  light 
division,  under  my  command,  at  the  battle  of 
Cedar  Run : 

On  the  night  of  the  seventh  August,  1862,  my 
division,  to  which  had  been  added  the  Louisiana 
brigade  of  Colonel  Stafford,  encamped  around 
Orange  Court-House.  That  night,  orders  were 
received  by  me,  from  Major-General  Jackson,  to 
move  at  dawn  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing order,  viz.,  Ewell's,  Hill's,  and  Jackson's 
divisions. 


At  the  appointed  time,  I  was  ready,  with  the 
head   of  my  leading   brigade   resting   near   the 
street  down  which  I  understood  Ewell  was  to 
past,  and  ready  to  take  my  appointed  place  in  the 
column  of  march.     A  little  after  sunrise,  a  divis- 
ion commenced  passing,  which  I  supposed  to  be 
Ewell's.     One  or  two  brigades  having  passed,  I 
then  recognized  it  to  be  Jackson's,  and  learned 
that  Ewell  had  taken  another  route  by  Liberty 
Mills.     Of  this  no  intimation  had  been  given  me. 
Not  desiring  to  separate  the  brigades  of  the  di- 
vision, I  awaited  its  passing,  and  fell  in  in  rear  of 
it.     Jackson's  division  was  followed  by  quite  a 
train  of  wagons,  and  such   I  understood  to  be 
General  Jackson's  order,  and  nothing  had  been 
said  about  the  trains  in  the  order  of  march.     My 
column  progressed  so  slowly  that   I  rode  on  to 
the  river  to  see  the  cause  of  the  delay.     I  there 
found  that  a  portion  of  Jackson's   division  had 
not  crossed,  and  all  were  delayed  by  the  passing 
of  Ewell's  troops  and  trains,  his  road  joining  ours 
at  this  point.     I  sent  word  to  General  Jackson 
that  the  trains  were  delaying  the  ^larch  of  the 
troops  very  much,  and  to  know  if  it' was  his  or- 
der that  the  trains  were  to  follow  in  rear  of  each 
division.     Between   four   and  five   o'clock,   the 
wagons  of  Ewell  still  passing,  and  a  portion  of 
Jackson's   division   still  not  having  crossed  the 
river,  I  received  an  order  from  General  Jackson 
to  go  back  to  Orange  Court-House  and  encamp 
for  the  night.     The  head  of  my  column  having 
only  made  about  a  mile,  I  bivouacked  the  bri- 
gades where  they  were.     That  night,  I  sent  a 
note  to  General  Jackson,  at  Garnett's  house,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  get  along  the 
next  day  with  my  artillery,  unless  the  road  was 
cleared   of  the  trains;    that,  familiar  with   the 
country,  if  he  would  permit,  I  could  take  my  di- 
vision by  a  short  road,  by  the  ford  at  Holliday's 
Mill,  and  join  him  at  any  point  he  might  desig- 
nate.    The  reply  I  received  was,  that  the  trains 
had  been   ordered  from  the  road,  and  to  move 
immediately  by  the  route  first  designated,  as  it 
was  his  intention  to  be  in  Culpeper  Court-House 
that  night.     Moving  before   daylight,  Lawton's, 
Taliaferro's,  and  other  brigades  were  overhauled 
just  as  they  were  in  motion.     The  enemy's  cavalry 
having  made  some  demonstrations  on  our  left, 
Gregg  was  ordered  to  remain  at  the  ford  and  pro- 
tect the  crossing  of  the  trains,  and  as  a  guard  on 
the  march.     My  order  of  march  was,  Thomas, 
Branch,   Archer,   Pender,    Stafford,  and    Field. 
Arriving   within    about   six   miles   of    Culpeper 
Court-House,  the  heavy  firing  in  front  gave  no- 
tice that  the  battle  had  commenced.     I  was  then 
directed  by  General  Jackson  to  send  a  brigade 
to  the  support  of  Taliaferro,  who  was  in  line  of 
battle  on  the  right  of  the  main  road.     Thomas 
was  sent  on  this  duty,  and  formed  his  line  im- 
mediately in  rear  of  Taliaferro's.      Lieutenant- 
Colonel   Walker   placed   Pegram's   and    Fleet's 
batteries  in  eligible  positions  in   front  of  Early's 
brigade,    (General   Taliaferro's   right  ;)    Branch, 
Archer  and  Pender,  as  they  came  up,  were  succes- 
sively formed  on  the  left  of  the  road.     Winder's 
brigade,  immediately  in  front  of  Branch,  being 
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hard  pressed,  broke,  and  many  fugitives  came 
back.  Without  waiting  for  the  formation  of  the 
entire  line,  Branch  was  immediately  ordered  for- 
ward, and  passing  through  the  broken  brigade, 
received  the  enemy's  fire,  promptly  returned  it, 
checked  the  pursuit,  and  in  turn  drove  them 
back,  and  relieved  Taliaferro's  flank.  The  ene- 
my, driven  across  an  open  field,  had  rallied  in  a 
wood  skirting  it.  Branch  was  engaging  when 
Archer  came  up,  and,  with  Pender  on  the  left, 
the  enemy  were  charged  across  this  field,  the  bri- 
gade of  Archer  being  subjected  to  a  very  heavy 
fire.  General  Thomas,  on  the  right,  had  been 
ordered  by  General  Jackson  to  the  right  to  sup- 
port Early's  brigade.  Quite  a  large  portion  of 
both  Early's  and  Taliaferro's  brigades  had  been 
thrown  into  confusion,  some  of  the  regiments 
standing  firm  —  the  Thirteenth  Virginia,  Twenty- 
first  Virginia,  and  Twelfth  Georgia.  Thomas 
formed  his  line  of  battle  along  a  fence  border- 
ing a  cornfield,  through  which  the  enemy  were 
advancing.  After  a  short  contest  here,  the  ene- 
my were  hurled  back.  Pegram's  and  Fleet's  bat- 
teries (the  latter  under  command  of  Lieutenant 
Hardy)  did  heavy  execution  this  day,  and  drove 
back  several  attempts  to  capture  their  guns.  The 
Fourteenth  Georgia,  under  the  gallant  Colonel 
Folsom,  having  become  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  brigade  by  our  fugitives,  charged  the  ad- 
vancing enemy,  and  with  brilliant  success.  The 
enemy  had  now  been  driven  from  every  part  of 
the  field,  but  made  an  attempt  to  retrieve  his 
fortunes  by  a  cavalry  charge.  Their  squadrons, 
advancing  across  an  open  field  in  front  of  Branch, 
exposed  their  flank  to  him,  and,  encountering  a 
deadly  fire  from  the  Fourteenth  Georgia  and 
Thirteenth  Virginia,  had  many  saddles  emptied, 
and  fled  in  utter  disorder.  Much  credit  is  due 
Thomas's  brigade  for  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  they  acted  under  very  discouraging  cir- 
cumstances. 

It  was  now  dark,  and  the  field  had  been  won.  I 
was  directed  to  follow  the  enemy.  Colonel  Staf- 
ford and  General  Field  being  now  up,  Stafford's 
brigade  was  put  in  advance,  and  Field,  with  Pe- . 
gram's  battery,  next.  The  woods  in  our  front 
having  first  been  shelled  for  some  minutes  by  all 
my  batteries,  Stafford  advanced,  feeling  his  way 
cautiously,  skirmishing  and  taking  prisoners. 
Passing  through  the  woods,  he  came  upon  the 
enemy  in  force.  By  direction  of  General  Jack- 
son, Pegram  occupied  a  little  knoll  upon  the  mar- 
gin of  the  field  and  opened  fire.  Field  was  thrown 
into  line  along  the  edge  of  the  woods  bordering 
the  field,  and  a  little  in  rear  of  Pegram.  Very 
soon  a  concentric  fire  from  three  batteries,  at 
short  range,  was  opened  on  Pegram,  and  his 
loss  in  men  and  horses  was  so  great  that  he  was 
soon  silenced.  No  further  attempt  was  made  to 
advance. 

My  brigade  bivouacked  upon  the  ground,  and 
next  day  were  withdrawn  a  short  distance  back, 
and  the  dead  buried. 

Major  J.  G.  Field  and  Captain  F.  T.  Hill,  of 
my  staff,  were  wounded,  the  former  severely. 

My  loss  was  as  follows  : 


Killed. 

Wounded 

Colonels, 

0 

1 

Lieut.-Colonels, 

0 

3 

Majors, 

0 

3 

Captains, 

1 

9 

Lieutenants, 

3 

16 

Privates, 

45 

113 

49  145  — Total,  194 

Very  respectfully, 

A.  P.  Hill. 

On  the  above  report  was  the  following  indorse- 
ment : 

Headquarters  Second  Corps,  A.  N.  V., ) 

March  19,  1863.      J 

Respectfully  forwarded.  The  reason  assigned 
by  General  Hill  for  his  division  not  being  next 
to  Ewell's,  on  the  day  preceding  the  battle  of 
Cedar  Run,  renders  it  proper  that  the  facts  of  the 
case  should  be  stated.  For  the  purpose  of  at- 
tacking the  enemy  at  or  near  Culpeper  Court- 
House,  I  directed  Generals  Ewell  and  Hill  to 
leave  their  encampment  on  the  seventh,  and,  at 
dawn  on  the  following  morning,  to  resume  the 
march,  and  move  via  Barnett's  Ford.  The  posi- 
tions of  the  two  divisions  were  such  that  I  did 
not  require  General  Hill's  division  to  follow  Gen- 
eral Ewell's  on  the  seventh ;  but  I  did  expect  it 
to  do  so  on  the  eighth ;  and  such  would  have 
been  the  case,  had  General  Hill  carried  out  the 
instructions  which  I  gave  him  before  he  left  his  en- 
campment on  the  seventh,  to  move  at  dawn  on  the 
morning  of  the  eighth.  Ewell  moved  early  in 
the  morning,  and  though  he  did  not  cross  at  Bar- 
nett's Ford,  yet  he  passed  near  that  point  in 
coming  into  the  road  upon  which  the  troops  were 
to  move.  I  passed  the  night  probably  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  centre  of  the  village 
of  Orange  Court-House. 

After  sunrise,  next  morning,  I  observed  some 
of  General  Hill's  troops  still  where  they  had 
bivouacked  ;  and  such  was  my  concern  at  their 
not  having  moved,  that  I  ordered  my  horse,  and 
rode  to  Orange  Court-House,  where  I  found 
General  Hill,  but  did  not  see  any  of  his  troops 
with  him.  I  spoke  to  him  about  his  not  having 
moved,  and  understood  him  to  say  that  he  was 
waiting  for  Jackson's  division  to  pass.  The  sun 
was  then  probably  over  an  hour  high.  The  ad- 
vance of  Jackson's  division  had  reached  the  town 
and  halted.  Desiring  to  avoid  delay,  I  directed 
my  A.  A.  General,  Major  E.  F.  Paxton,  to  order 
Jackson's  division  forward.  Upon  reaching  Bar- 
nett's Ford,  on  the  Rapidan,  I  found  Ewell's  divis- 
ion moving  by  there.  Had  General  Hill  moved 
at  dawn,  I  could,  had  I  deemed  it  necessary,  have 
halted  Ewell's  train  before  it  reached  the  road 
upon  which  General  Hill  was  to  move,  and  thus 
have  brought  the  division  of  General  H.  immedi- 
ately in  rear  of  that  of  General  Ewell.  As  General 
H.  says  that  he  was  to  move  at  dawn,  and  follow 
Ewell,  he  should  have  expected  Ewell  to  be  in 
front,  and  not  in  rear  of  him,  at  that  time.  If  he 
believed  that  the  division  for  which  he  was  wait- 
ing to  pass  was  Ewell's,  he  could  easily  have  sent 
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some  one,  and  ascertained  the  fact.  But  though 
the  better  part  of  two  hours  had  elapsed  since  the 
time  fixed  for  marching,  yet  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  had  taken  any  steps  to  ascertain,  but 
appears  to  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  di- 
vision which  should  have  been  in  advance  of  him 
was  in  rear.  No  order  was  sent  by  me  to  Gen- 
eral Hill  to  go  back  to  Orange  Court-House,  and 
encamp  for  the  night ;  on  the  contrary,  I  sent  a 
verbal  order  to  him,  by  my  chief  of  artillery, 
Colonel  Crutchfield,  urging  him  forward,  and 
also  sent  a  written  order  to  the  same  effect  by  a 
courier. 

T.  J.  Jackson, 

Lieutenant-  G  ener  al. 

REPORT  OF  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  TALIA- 
FERRO. 

Headquarters  First  Division  Valley  Army,  ) 
Camp  near  Liberty  Mills,  Va.,  Aug.  13, 1862.     ) 

To  Captain  A.  S.  Pendleton,  A.  A.  0. : 

Captain  :  By  direction  of  the  Major-General 
commanding,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  op- 
erations of  my  command  on  the  ninth  instant, 
during  the  engagement  near  Cedar  Run  : 

On  the  morning  of  the  ninth,  the  First,  Second, 
and  Third  brigades  of  this  division,  under  Briga- 
dier-General C.  S.  Winder,  First  brigade,  (the 
Fourth  having  been  detailed  to  protect  the  trains,) 
marched  from  the  encampment  near  Barnett's 
Ford  of  the  Rapidan  River,  upon  the  turnpike 
road  leading  in  the  direction  of  Culpeper,  the 
division  of  Major-General  Ewell  having  preced- 
ed it  the  morning  previous.  After  crossing  the 
Robertson  River,  and  proceeding  some  three 
miles,  we  overtook  the  division  of  General  Ewell, 
and  discovered  the  enemy  in  front,  when  our 
troops  were  halted  to  make  dispositions  to  attack 
them.  This  division  was  ordered  to  attack  the 
enemy's  right,  whilst  the  division  of  General  Ew- 
ell was  ordered  to  attack  him  upon  the  left. 

On  my  riding  to  the  front,  I  perceived  the  en- 
emy's cavalry  drawn  up  on  the  range  of  hills  near 
Cedar  Run,  with  a  line  of  videttes  in  front,  whilst 
the  fall  of  the  hills  in  rear  and  the  woods  beyond 
evidently  concealed  their  batteries  and  infantry. 
A  cornfield  in  front  of  this  position  also  concealed 
the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  the  undulation 
of  the  country  made  reconnoissances  very  difficult. 
The  field  batteries  of  General  Ewell  were  now 
shelling  the  enemy,  when  General  Winder  ordered 
the  division  forward  along  the  turnpike  to  a  point 
at  which  the  woods  on  the  right  of  the  road  termi- 
nated. Beyond  this  point,  the  woods  on  the  left 
extended  to  a  wheatfield,  beyond  which  a  dense 
wood  again  appeared.  On  the  right  of  the  road 
from  the  point  of  termination  of  the  woods,  an 
extensive,  bare  field  stretched  to  the  left  to  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  to  the  front  to  a  cornfield. 
A  brigade,  under  General  Early,  protected  by  the 
fall  of  the  hills,  occupied  the  right  of  this  field  in 
line  of  battle,  directly  fronting  the  general  line  of 
the  enemy,  (as  far  as  we  could  make  it  out.)  Gen- 
eral Winder  now  ordered  the  Second  brigade, 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Garnett,  Forty-eighth 
Virginia,  to  move  forward  to  the  left,  under  cover 
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of  the  woods,  to  the  wheatfield,  and  to  extend 
back  to  the  left  along  the  skirt  of  the  woods. 
He  then  ordered  some  pieces  of  artillery,  under 
the  general  charge  of  Major  Snowden  Andrews, 
chief  of  artillery  for  the  division,  to  the  point 
where  the  bare  field  commenced,  and  ordered  the 
Third  brigade,  under  my  command,  to  move  along 
up  parallel  to  the  road  in  rear  of  the  batteries, 
and  under  cover  of  the  wood,  until  the  head  of 
the  column  rested  near  the  rear  of  the  Second  bri- 
gade. The  brigade  was  then  faced  to  the  road. 
The  First  brigade,  Colonel  C.  F.  Ronald,  Fourth 
Virginia  regiment,  commanding,  was  ordered,  as 
I  was  informed,  to  move  up  as  a  reserve. 

Whilst  these  dispositions  were  being  made,  the 
troops  were  subjected  to  a  heavy  discharge  of 
shell  and  shot  from  the  enemy's  artillery,  thrown 
mostly  at  random  into  the  woods.  The  effect  of 
our  batteries  from  the  point  of  woods  and  from  a 
position  subsequently  taken  in  the  open  field  to 
the  right,  was  very  great,  to  a  great  extent  si- 
lencing the  enemy's  guns.  After  the  pieces  had 
been  placed  in  battery,  at  the  corner  of  the 
woods,  and  had  opened  some  fifteen  minutes  upon 
the  enemy,  I  returned  to  my  brigade,  a  short  dis- 
tance back  in  the  woods,  and  out  of  sight  of  the 
enemy,  to  await  General  Winder's  orders.  I  left 
this  brave,  generous,  and  accomplished  officer  at 
this  point, and  was  informed,  a  short  time  afterward, 
that  he  had  been  struck  by  a  shell  and  mortally 
wounded.  I  now  assumed  command  of  the  division, 
under  the  disadvantage  of  being  ignorant  of  the 
plans  of  the  General,  except  as  far  as  I  could  form 
an  opinion  from  my  observation  of  the  disposi- 
tions made.  I  at  once  rode  to  the  front  to  acquaint 
myself  with  the  position  of  the  Second  brigade, 
and  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  position  from  the 
field  in  front  of  the  First  Virginia  battalion  of 
that  brigade.  I  could  discover  no  evidences  of 
the  enemy  in  front,  but  could  discover  them  in 
force  on  the  right  of  that  position  in  the  corn- 
field, somewhat  concealed  from  the  view  of  our 
troops  by  the  undulations  of  the  country.  I  now 
returned  to  the  position  occupied  by  our  batteries, 
when  I  was  overtaken  by  an  officer  who  reported 
that  the  enemy  were  showing  themselves  in  front 
of  the  position  I  had  just  left,  and  were  advan- 
cing. I  at  once  ordered  the  Tenth  Virginia  regi- 
ment to  be  detached  from  the  Third  brigade,  and 
sent  forward  to  reenforce  the  First  Virginia  bat- 
talion, and  sent  an  order  to  Colonel  Ronald  to 
move  his  brigade  (the  First)  rapidly  to  the  support 
of  the  Second  brigade.  I  now  perceived  the  en- 
emy advancing  through  the  cornfield,  and  di- 
rected Colonel  Garnett  to  throw  his  right  forward 
and  drive  them  back,  and  ordered  Colonel  Talia- 
ferro to  move  his  brigade  into  the  open  field  to 
the  right,  and  attack  and  drive  back  the  enemy 
in  front.  The  Twenty-first  Virginia  regiment, 
Second  brigade,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cunningham, 
poured  a  destructive  fire  upon  the  enemy,  and 
exhibited  a  degree  of  heroic  valor  rarely  ever  wit- 
nessed. The  Third  brigade  advanced  in  fine  style, 
and  the  enemy  gave  way  before  the  severity  of 
its  fire.  At  this  moment  I  discovered  that,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  First  brigade  had  not  been 
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moved  sufficiently  near  originally,  or  that  the  or- 
der had  not  reached  Colonel  Ronald  in  time,  the 
enemy  had  attacked  the  left  wing  of  the  Second 
brigade  and  turned  it,  and  that  it  was  falling  back 
in  some  disorder.  This  movement  exposed,  also, 
the  left  flank  of  the  Third  brigade,  and  caused  it 
to  fall  back ;  but  it  was  soon  afterward  brought 
back  to  its  original  position.  At  this  critical  mo- 
ment, the  First  brigade  moved  up,  and  with  Gen- 
eral Branch's  brigade,  of  General  Hill's  division, 
encountered  the  enemy,  confused  by  their  severe 
conflict  with  the  Second  brigade,  and  drove  them 
back  with  terrible  slaughter.  The  Third  brigade 
now  advanced  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  overlooking 
the  cornfield,  and  the  Second  brigade  to  the  edge 
of  the  woods,  and  drove  the  enemy  in  front  of 
them,  from  their  positions,  in  confusion.  To  cov- 
er his  retreat,  the  enemy's  cavalry  charged  the 
Third  brigade ;  but  they  were  met  by  such  a  storm 
of  missiles  that  the  whole  column  was  turned, 
wheeled  to  the  right,  and  before  it  could  be  wheeled 
off  to  the  rear  was  forced  to  run  the  gantlet  of 
the  other  brigades,  and  scattered  in  every  direc- 
tion with  heavy  loss. 

This  was  the  last  effort  of  the  enemy  to  make  a 
stand :  they  retreated,  and  our  troops  pursued 
them,  capturing  a  number  of  prisoners.  This 
division  crossed  the  cornfield  diagonally  toward 
the  railroad. 

Brigadier-General  Prince,  United  States  army, 
was  made  a  prisoner,  and  surrendered  to  me  as  we 
were  crossing  this  field,  and  his  command,  which 
was  on  our  right,  had  been,  I  think,  principally 
engaged  with  Brigadier-General  Early's  brigade, 
fled  upon  our  approach  with  scarcely  any  oppo- 
sition. We  continued  to  push  forward  until  we 
had  driven  the  enemy  some  three  miles,  and  until 
the  darkness  rendered  it  impossible  to  distinguish 
our  troops  from  those  of  the  enemy.  After  having 
made  report  of  my  position  to  the  commanding 
General,  I  was  ordered  to  permit  the  troops  to 
rest  for  the  night,  which  was  done  in  advance  of 
the  field  of  battle.  From  my  own  personal  ob- 
servation and  the  reports  of  officers,  it  affords  me 
pleasure  to  bear  renewed  testimony  to  the  effi- 
ciency and  gallantry  of  this  veteran  division. 

The  First  brigade  fully  sustained  its  ancient 
reputation.  I  captured  a  number  of  prisoners, 
and  four  stands  of  colors.  Colonel  Ronald,  who 
ably  and  gallantly  commanded  it,  speaks  in  the 
highest  terms  of  the  support  he  received  from  the 
courage  and  zeal  displayed  by  his  officers  and 
men.  He  particularly  mentions  Major  Williams, 
Fifth  Virginia  regiment ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Law- 
son  Botts,  Second  Virginia  regiment ;  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  R.  D.  Gardner,  Fourth  Virginia  regiment ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Edward  D.  Lee,  Thirty-third 
Virginia  regiment;  Captain  Charles  L.  Haynes, 
Twenty-seventh  Virginia  regiment,  Captains  Car- 
penter and  Poague,  commanding  batteries  ;  Cap- 
tain John  H.  Fulton,  Fourth  Virginia ;  Major 
Holliday,  Thirty-third  Virginia  ;  and  Lieutenant 
Garnett,  of  General  Winder's  staff. 

The  Second  brigade,  commanded  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Garnett,  who  exhibited  a  rare  skill  and 
courage,  refusing   to   leave   the   field,  although 


severely  wounded,  until  the  close  of  the  fight, 
although  at  one  time  overwhelmed  by  superior 
numbers,  pressing  and  turning  their  left  flank, 
yet  renewed  the  fight  with  determination  and 
bravery.  The  conflict  of  this  command  with  the 
enemy  was  most  severe.  The  bayonet  was  freely 
used,  and  a  hand-to-hand  fight,  with  superior 
numbers,  ensued  before  the  right  of  the  brigade 
fell  back.  Colonel  Garnett  makes  special  men- 
tion of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cunningham,  who,  with 
most  heroic  gallantry,  led  the  Twenty-first  Vir- 
ginia, and  fell  at  their  head ;  of  Major  Layne, 
of  the  Forty-second  Virginia,  who  was  mortally 
wounded ;  of  Major  Seddon,  commanding  First 
Virginia  battalion ;  Captain  Hannum,  of  the 
Forty-eighth  Virginia ;  Captain  Dyerle,  Forty- 
eighth,  mortally  wounded ;  Captain  Wilson,  A. 
A.  G. ;  Lieutenant  Dabney,  A.  D.  C,  and  Lieu- 
tenant White,  A.  D.  C. 

The  Third  brigade,  Colonel  A.  G.  Taliaferro, 
Twenty-third  Virginia,  commanding,  was  con- 
ducted into  action  by  that  officer  with  the  intre- 
pidity and  courage  which  has  heretofore  distin- 
guished him.  His  command  was  subjected  to  a 
terrific  fire,  which  it  gallantly  withstood,  and  to  a 
charge  of  cavalry  which  it  instantly  repulsed  ;  and 
when  the  left  flank,  for  a  time,  gave  way  under 
an  overwhelming  force,  the  right,  and  particularly 
the  Twenty-third  Virginia  regiment,  which  de- 
serves special  mention  for  its  firmness  and  admi- 
rable conduct  in  the  engagement,  remained  un- 
broken. Colonel  Taliaferro  particularly  mentions 
Major  Stover,  commanding  Tenth  Virginia  regi- 
ment ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Curtis,  commanding 
Twenty-third  Virginia,  who  fell  mortally  wounded  ; 
Major  Walton,  Twenty-third  Virginia ;  Colonel 
T.  C.  Williams,  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Virginia, 
who  was  wounded ;  Major  Wood,  Thirty-seventh 
Virginia ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jackson,  of  the 
Forty-seventh  Alabama  regiment ;  Colonel  Shef- 
field, of  the  Forty-eighth  Alabama  regiment,  who 
was  severely  wounded;  Major  Aldrich,  Forty- 
eighth  Alabama  regiment,  severely  wounded ; 
and  of  his  A.  A.  G.,  Lieutenant-Colonel  F.  Cole- 
man. The  batteries  of  the  division,  engaged  in 
the  action,  were  those  of  Captains  Carpenter, 
Poague,  and  Caskie.  The  officers  and  men  of 
these  batteries  behaved  well.  Captain  Caskie  was 
wounded.  Captain  Wooding's  battery  was  not 
engaged ;  he  himself  acted  for  a  time  with  the 
General  commanding. 

I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  herewith  the  reports 
of  brigade,  regimental,  and  battery  commanders, 
to  which  the  Major-General  is  referred  for  more 
minute  details,  and  a  list  of  killed  and  wounded 
of  the  division.  No  one  can  estimate  the  loss 
this  brigade  and  this  division  of  the  army  has 
sustained  in  the  early  death  of  Brigadier-General 
Winder.  He  was  warmly  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  him  as  a  man,  and  had  the  full  confidence 
of  his  command  as  a  soldier.  I  beg  leave,  in  con- 
clusion, to  allude  to  the  gallantry  of  Major  Snow- 
den  Andrews,  chief  of  artillery,  who  was  severely, 
and  I  fear  mortally,  wounded  ;  to  that  of  my  Ad- 
jutant-General, Captain  William  B.  Pendleton, 
who  was  severely  wounded,  losing   his  leg;  of 
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Lieutenant  Meade,  A.  D.  C. ;  Major  Taliaferro; 
volunteer  Aid-de-camp,  who  rendered  me  most 
efficient  and  important  service,  and  to  speak  par- 
ticularly of  the  gallant  conduct  of  my  orderly,  a 
youth  of  sixteen,  private  Clinton  Depriest,  com- 
pany H,  Twenty-third  Virginia  regiment.  It  af- 
fords me  pleasure  to  mention  the  efficient  service, 
in  their  department,  of  the  medical  officers  of  the 
command.  I  beg  to  refer  especially  to  Surgeon 
Coleman,  Second  brigade  ;  Surgeon  Daily,  Third 
brigade,  and  Surgeon  Black,  First  brigade. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  B.  Taliaferro, 

Brigadier-General,  commanding  First  Division,  V.  A. 

REPORT  OF   BRIGADIER-GENERAL  FIELD. 

Headquarters  First  Brigade,  Light  Division,  ) 

August  13,  18G2.      | 

Major  B.  G.  Morgan,  A.  A.  G.  : 

Major  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  my  bri- 
gade marched  from  Orange  Court-House  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  ninth  instant,  bringing  up  the 
rear  of  the  whole  army.  About  two  or  three 
o'clock,  cannonading  was  heard,  and  I  endeav- 
ored to  push  forward  rapidly  ;  but  on  account  of 
detentions  in  the  brigades  in  my  front,  I  did  not 
reach  the  scene  of  action  until  sunset,  when  the 
firing  was  nearly  over. 

Forming  in  line  of  battle  on  the  field,  I  was 
directed  by  General  Hill  to  push  forward  on  the 
Culpeper  Court-House  road  and  press  the  re- 
treating foe.  After  moving  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  to  the  front,  the  enemy  was  found  in  position 
on  the  left  of  the  road.  Pegram's  battery,  of  my 
brigade,  was  directed  by  General  Jackson  to  open 
with  shell  and  canister,  whilst  I  was  ordered  by 
General  Hill,  who  came  up  at  that  moment,  to 
take  position  with  the  infantry,  a  little  to  the  left 
front,  as  support.  Pegram's  battery,  of  four 
guns  only,  was  soon  replied  to  by  three  batteries 
of  the  enemy.  This  gallant  officer  maintained 
this  unequal  contest  for  an  hour,  and  until  his 
guns  were  silenced  by  his  losses  in  men.  I  remained 
in  this  position  until  next  morning,  when  I  was 
withdrawn  and  placed  on  picket  in  a  wood  on  my 
left  rear,  being  retired  from  that  point  late  in  the 
evening.  It  is  proper  to  observe  that  several 
prisoners  were  captured  by  my  brigade  during  that 
night.  I  have  taken  occasion  before  to  speak  of 
the  distinguished  services  of  Pegram's  battery. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  now  that  it  fully  sustained 
the  reputation  made  on  other  fields.  The  battery 
sustained  a  heavy  loss  in  the  death  of  the  brave 
and  accomplished  Lieutenant  Mercer  Fatherston. 

A  list  of  the  killed,  wounded,  and   missing,  is 
herewith  enclosed.       I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  L.  Field, 

Brigadier-General,  commanding. 

REPORT   OF  COLONEL  FORNO,  OF  EIGHTH 
BRIGADE. 

Headquarters  Hays's  Brigade,  > 
August  18,  18G2.      i 

Capt.  G.  Campbell  Brown,  A.  A.  G.  Third  Dlv. : 
SlR :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  part  taken 


by  Hays's  brigade,  now  under  my  command,  dur- 
ing the  battle  of  the  ninth  instant,  at  Cedar  Run. 
Although  not  actively  engaged,  the  brigade  being 
held  in  reserve  by  General  Trimble's  command, 
were  under  fire  and  in  range  of  the  enemy's  shell, 
and  suffered  considerably.  A  list  of  the  casual- 
ties accompanies  this  report. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

H.  Forno, 

Colonel  Fifth  Louisiana,  commanding  Brigade. 

REPORT   OF  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  ARCHER. 

Headquarters  Archer's  Brigade,  General  t 
A.  P.  Hill's  Light  Division,  August  14,  1802.     \ 

To   Major  R.  C.  Morgan,  A.  A.  General,  A.  P. 

HilVs  Division : 

Major  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  ninth  instant,  I  marched 
with  my  brigade,  about  twelve  hundred  strong, 
constituting  a  part  of  Major-General  Hill's  divis- 
ion, from  Orange  Court-House  toward  the  battle- 
field. On  arriving  near  the  point  where  General 
Jackson's  division  was  already  engaged,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  form  line  of  battle  in  the  woods,  to 
the  left  of  Branch's  brigade,  which  completed  its 
formation  and  advanced  before  my  line  was  half 
formed.  Supposing  that  I  would  be  wanted  in 
front  immediately,  I  moved  forward  with  the 
First  Tennessee  and  Nineteenth  Georgia  regi- 
ments, Fifth  Alabama  battalion,  and  Seventh  Ten- 
nessee in  line,  leaving  the  Fourteenth  Tennessee, 
which  was  in  rear,  to  come  up  into  line,  and  over- 
take the  brigade  as  it  best  could.  I  advanced 
several  hundred  yards  in  this  manner,  obliquing 
toward  the  right,  in  order  to  get  near  the  left  of 
Branch's  brigade,  when  I  overtook  its  left  regi- 
ment, which  had  become  separated  from  its  main 
body.  In  passing  to  the  front  of  this  regiment, 
my  line  became  somewhat  broken,  and  I  halted  a 
few  minutes  for  it  to  re-form. 

During  the  time  thus  employed,  Colonel  Forbes's 
Fourteenth  Tennessee  regiment  came  up  into  line, 
and  I  rode  to  the  road,  about  fifty  yards  on  my 
right,  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  our  or  the 
enemy's  troops  firing  there.  I  found  it  was 
Branch's  brigade,  in  the  open  field,  on  the  right 
of  the  road,  and  in  a  line  even  with  that  of  my 
own,  halted,  and  firing  at  an  enemy  in  front. 

I  rapidly  returned  to  my  brigade  to  move  it 
forward,  when  I  met  Captain  Taylor,  with  orders 
from  General  Hill  to  advance.  Immediately 
after,  on  reaching  the  edge  of  the  wood,  we 
encountered  the  long-range  fire  of  the  enemy, 
posted  in  the  margin  of  another  wood,  beyond  a 
wheatfield.  My  brigade  halted  here,  and  com- 
menced a  rapid  fire,  which  it  was  several  minutes 
before  I  could  arrest  and  move  the  brigade  for- 
ward, across  the  open  field.  In  crossing  this 
field,  I  was  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  from  the  ene- 
my, who,  from  their  position  in  the  wood,  were 
comparatively  safe.  My  loss  here  was,  nineteen 
killed,  and  one  hundred  and  sixteen  wounded. 

After  entering  the  wood,  and  in  passing  through 
it,  my  two  left  regiments  met,  and  became  to 
some  extent  mingled  with,  the  right  of  General 
Pender's  brigade,  which  was  sweeping  through 
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from  the  left,  obliquely  across  my  course.  From 
this  point,  by  agreement  between  us,  General 
Pender  and  I  commanded  the  two  brigades  to- 
gether, without  regard  to  the  proper  brigades  to 
which  the  regiments  belonged,  he  taking  the 
right,  and  I  the  left. 

I  did  not  again  meet  with  any  opposition,  but 
took  a  number  of  prisoners,  and  continued  the 
pursuit  until  night. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  L.  Archer, 

Brigadier-General . 
P.  S.     I  beg  to  refer  to  the  list  of  killed  and 
wounded  sent  in  yesterday. 

REPORT  OF  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  TRIMBLE. 

Headquarters  Seventh  Brigade,  ) 
August  14,  1802.      i 

Major- General  R.  S.  Ewell,  commanding  Third 

Division : 

General  :  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I 
submit  a  statement  of  the  operations  of  the 
Seventh  brigade  on  the  ninth  instant,  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Slaughter's  Mountain,  (Cedar  Run.) 

On  the  morning  of  the  ninth,  being  in  view  of 
the  enemy's  cavalry,  I  was  directed  to  approach 
under  cover,  and  occupy  a  pine  thicket,  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  enemy's  picket.  This 
was  done  successfully,  undiscovered  by  the  enemy, 
and  a  company  ordered  to  support  a  battery  placed 
on  our  right,  which  opened  and  drove  back  the  cav- 
alry scouts,  who  re-formed  again  and  returned  to 
their  first  position,  after  the  artillery  ceased  fir- 
ing. About  two  o'clock,  I  was  ordered  to  advance 
through  the  woods  on  our  right  along  the  slope 
of  Slaughter's  Mountain,  and  occupy  a  favorable 
position.  About  three  o'clock,  the  brigade  reached 
the  north-west  termination  of  the  mountain,  in  an 
open  space,  elevated  about  two  hundred  feet 
above  the  valley  below,  and  distant  from  the  po- 
sition of  the  enemy's  batteries  about  a  mile  and  a 
quarter,  where  we  remained  concealed  from  view. 
Having  sent  for  you  to  examine  this  point,  you 
decided  to  drag  up  Latimer's  battery,  of  my  bri- 
gade, and  place  it  in  position,  which  was  done 
promptly  about  half  past  three  P.  M.,  and  fire 
opened  with  effect  on  the  enemy's  batteries,  which 
drew  their  fire  from  the  front  upon  us.  At  five 
P.  M.,  we  first  heard  our  musketry  across  the  val- 
ley, on  our  left,  (General  Early's  advance.)  About 
five,  some  batteries  were  advanced  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  enemy  in  our  front,  and  opened  a 
brisk  fire.  Latimer's  battery,  admirably  served, 
drew,  throughout  the  action,  the  attention  of  the 
enemy's  chief  batteries,  and  thus  aided  materi- 
ally in  deciding  the  result  of  the  day.  At  five 
P.  M.,  the  Fifteenth  Alabama  regiment  was  sent 
out  .as  skirmishers  on  the  right,  with  orders  to 
advance  on  the  enemy's  flank.  On  seeing  this 
movement,  a  battery  was  turned  on  them  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.  About  sunset,  the  action  ap- 
pearing to  be  general  in  front,  by  your  orders, 
the  Twenty-first  Georgia  and  Twenty-first  North 
Carolina  regiments  were  ordered  to  advance,  and 
gained  the  clump  of  woods  in  the  valley,  four 
hundred  yards  from  the  battery  on  the  Federal 


left,  followed  by  the  Fifteenth  Alabama.  I  here 
determined  to  charge  the  battery,  but  Latimer's 
shot  and  shell  directed  against  it  was  falling  thick 
in  the  open  space  which  we  had  to  pass,  and  I 
sent  back  Lieutenant  McKim  to  direct  him  to 
cease  his  fire  on  this  battery,  that  we  might  charge 
it.  While  Lieutenant  McKim  was  gone,  I  sent 
two  companies  of  skirmishers  up  the  road,  who 
deployed  to  the  right  along  a  fence,  and  opened 
fire  on  the  battery.  Soon  after  which,  the  bri- 
gade advanced  to  capture  it,  but  found,  on  reach- 
ing the  top  of  the  hill,  that  the  guns  had  been 
moved  off  a  few  minutes  before.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  short  delay  in  making  the  charge, 
caused  by  our  own  fire,  enabled  the  enemy  to  get 
off  his  guns.  The  battery  and  troops  in  its  sup- 
port were,  however,  driven  off  by  the  advance  of 
the  brigade,  and  thus  the  left  of  the  Federal 
forces  completely  turned.  At  dark,  we  had  pos- 
session of  the  ground  occupied  by  the  Federal 
left,  and  soon  after  took  possession  of  and  re- 
moved some  ambulances  and  ammunition  wagons, 
abandoned  by  the  enemy,  the  remainder  of  which 
were  removed  the  next  day.  The  Seventh  bri- 
gade, with  the  army,  followed  the  enemy  one  mile 
or  more  from  the  field,  and  bivouacked  for  the 
night  on  their  former  camp  ground.  Subjoined 
is  a  list  of  the  killed  and  wounded.  The  small 
loss  sustained  by  the  brigade  was  in  consequence 
of  the  positions  selected  throughout  the  day, 
which  screened  the  men  the  most  of  the  time  from 
the  view  of  the  enemy,  even  while  advancing 
upon  their  battery  on  their  left.  Latimer's  bat- 
tery was  also  protected  from  loss,  under  a  several 
hours'  incessant  fire  from  three  batteries  of  the 
enemy,  by  the  judicious  position  in  which  it  was 
placed  by  yoji,  preventing,  entirely,  casualties, 
from  the  enemy's  shot,  or  from  the  effects  of  rico- 
chet shot.  Respectfully, 

J.  R.  Trimble, 

Brigadier-General. 
Killed,  Wounded,  and  Missing, 

Fifteenth  Alabama   re-  Killed'    Wounded.   Total, 

giment,        ....  1  7  8 

Twenty-first  Georgia  re- 
giment,    0  3  3 

Twenty-first  North  Car- 
olina regiment,     .     .  0  2  2 

Courtnay  battery,     .     .  0  5  5 

Grand  total,     ...    1  17  18 

The  only  officers  included  in  the  above  are 
the  following :  Third  Lieutenant  Jno.  F.  Irvine, 
company  I,  Twenty-first  Georgia,  wounded ; 
First  Lieutenant  R.  H.  Vaughan,  Courtnay  artil- 
lery, wounded. 

REPORT  OF  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  BRANCH. 

Headquarters  Branch's  Brigade,  A.  P.  Hill's  ) 
Division,  August  18, 1862.     j 

Major  R.  C.  Morgan,  Assistant  Adjutant-  General : 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  on  Sat- 
urday, ninth  August,  whilst  on  the  march  toward 
Culpeper  Court-House,  I  was  ordered    to    halt 
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my  brigade,  and  form  it  in  line  of  battle  on  the 
left  of,  and  at  right  angles  to,  the  road.  The 
formation  was  scarcely  completed  before  I  was 
ordered  to  advance  in  line  through  the  woods 
and  thick  undergrowth,  a  heavy  musketry  fire 
being  heard  not  far  from  my  front.  I  had  pro- 
ceeded about  one  hundred  yards  when  I  com- 
menced meeting  the  men  of  a  brigade,  which  had 
preceded  me,  retreating  in  great  disorder,  and 
closely  pursued  by  the  enemy.  Opening  ranks 
to  permit  the  fugitives  to  pass,  and  pressing  for- 
ward in  unbroken  line,  my  brigade  met  the  ene- 
my, who  had  already  turned  the  flank  of  General 
Taliaferro's  brigade,  which  was  on  the  right  of 
the  road.  Not  in  the  least  shaken  by  the  panic 
cries  of  the  fugitives,  and  without  halting,  my 
regiment  poured  volley  after  volley  into  the  ene- 
my, who  broke  and  fled  precipitately  through  the 
woods  and  across  the  field.  On  reaching  the 
edge  of  the  field,  I  discovered  the  enemy  in  force 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  halting  my  brigade  in 
an  eligible  position,  opened  fire  along  the  whole 
line.  For  a  time,  the  enemy  stood  their  ground  ; 
but  we  were  within  good  range  across  an  open 
field,  and  the  execution  we  were  doing  (clearly 
perceptible  to  the  eye)  compelled  them  to  com- 
mence breaking.  Now  it  was  that  their  cavalry 
attempted  to  charge  upon  General  Taliaferro's 
brigade,  which  had  partially  rallied,  after  I  had 
cleared  their  flank.  The  cavalry  moved  diagonally 
across  my  front,  presenting  to  me  their  flank. 
The  combined  fire  of  Taliaferro's  brigade  in  front, 
and  mine  in  flank,  broke  up  the  column,  and  sent 
it  flying  to  the  rear.  My  brigade  immediately 
moved  forward  in  pursuit  of  the  retreating  enemy, 
and  whilst  I  was  hesitating  in  the  field,  in  doubt 
what  direction  I  should  take,  Major-General 
Jackson  came  up,  and,  by  his  order,  I  changed 
front  so  as  to  incline  to  the  right,  and  pushed  on 
to  a  point  some  distance  in  advance  of  the  battle- 
field, at  which  he  had  ordered  me  to  halt. 

The  battle  having  terminated  in  a  complete 
rout  of  the  enemy,  my  men  slept  on  the  ground 
they  had  so  bravely  won. 

My  officers  and  men  behaved  finely,  and  I  re- 
frain from  discriminations.  Such  was  their  stead- 
iness, that  I  was  able  to  preserve  my  line  of  bat- 
tle, unbroken,  throughout  the  day. 

Captain  J.  T.  Hawks  and  Lieutenant  J.  A. 
Bryan,  of  my  staff',  were  with  me,  and  conducted 
themselves  gallantly. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

L.  O'B.  Branch, 

Brigadier-General. 

REPORT  OF  BRIGADIER-GENERAL    PENDER. 

Headquarters  Sixth  Brigade,  Light  ) 
Division,  August,  1862.     S 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that,  in 
obedience  to  your  orders,  I  formed  my  brigade 
on  the  left  of  General  Archer's,  on  the  left  of  the 
road  going  from  Cedar  Run  to  Culpeper,  in  the 
battle  of  the  ninth  instant.  As  he  had  moved 
forward  before  my  line  was  complete,  and  as  I 
had  to  move  through  thick  woods,  I  found  my- 
self some  distance  to  his  left,  on  coming  into  a 


field,  and  consequently  flanked  to  the  right;  but 
on  receiving  a  request  to  go  to  the  support  of 
troops  in  front,  which  were  being  flanked  on  the 
left,  faced  about  and  moved  to  the  left  until  I 
had  reached  the  wood  on  the  extreme  left  of  our 
position,  and  then  I  moved  to  the  front.  This 
manoeuvring  placed  my  line  obliquely  to  that  of 
General  Archer's,  and  as  we  moved  forward, 
came  together  again,  and  from  this  time  cooper- 
ated. However,  before  we  had  joined  our  troops, 
I  met  the  enemy,  repulsing  him  with  heavy  loss 
in  almost  the  first  round.  He  made  but  slight 
resistance  again  during  the  evening.  I  thought 
it  prudent,  during  my  advance,  to  detach  the 
Twenty-second  North  Carolina  to  operate  well 
on  my  left,  as  it  looked  probable  that  I  might  be 
flanked  in  that  direction.  This  turned  out  to  be 
timely,  for,  as  we  advanced  into  the  field,  after 
dusk,  a  body  of  cavalry  was  seen  on  the  left ;  but 
it  soon  scampered  off,  as  this  regiment  was  coming 
up  in  its  rear,  and  our  advance  was  cutting  it  off. 
General  Archer  and  myself  advanced  well  to  the 
front,  and  halted  until  we  could  feel  our  way, 
with  skirmishers,  in  the  wood  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  run.  At  this  time  we  had  gotten  to 
the  right  of  the  wood.  Here  we  received  orders 
to  halt  and  remain  until  late,  when  we  were  or- 
dered to  the  road  to  follow  in  the  pursuit. 

My  loss  in  killed  was  only  two  ;  in  wounded, 
eleven  ;  and  in  missing,  two  —  making  a  total  of 
fifteen. 

The  officers  and  men  behaved  well.  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Gray  and  Major  Cole,  Twenty-second, 
and  Captain  Ashford,  Thirty-eighth,  handled  their 
men  skilfully,  showing  great  coolness. 

Captain  Ashe,  my  Assistant  Adjutant-General, 
deserves  notice  for  his  conduct,  being  found  at 
every  point  almost  at  the  same  time,  directing 
the  men.  Lieutenant  Young,  my  Aid-de-camp, 
acted  with  his  usual  efficiency.  Language  can- 
not express  the  appreciation  I  have  for  his  ser- 
vices in  action. 

Very  respectfully, 

W.  D.  Pender. 

REPORT  OF  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  EARLY.  ' 

Headquarters  Fourth  Brigade,  Third  ) 
Division,  August  14, 1802.     \ 

Captain  O.  C.  Brown,  Assistant  Adjutant-Gen- 

eral,  Third  Division : 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  operations  of  my  brigade  in 
the  battle  on  Cedar  Creek,  near  Slaughter's  Moun- 
tain, in  Culpeper,  on  Saturday,  the  ninth  instant : 

Early  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  I  was  or- 
dered by  Major  General  Ewell  to  move  forward  to 
the  cavalry  camp  of  General  Robertson,  picketing 
the  road  at  suitable  points,  to  the  right  and  left, 
to  prevent  surprise  by  the  enemy's  cavalry  on  our 
flanks,  and  the  Forty-fourth  Virginia  regiment 
and  six  companies  of  the  Fifty-second  Virginia 
regiment  were  detached  for  that  purpose.  With 
the  balance  of  the  brigade  I  reached  General 
Robertson's  headquarters.  After  some  time  spent 
in  observing  the  enemy's  cavalry  in  our  front, 
my  brigade,  by  direction  of  General  Ewell,  was 
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advanced  on  the  road  toward  Culpeper  Court- 
House,  to  a  school-house,  at  the  intersection  of 
a  road  from  Madison  Court-House  with  the  road 
to  Culpeper  Court-House,  and  was  placed  in  the 
woods  by  the  side  of  the*  road,  the  Thirteenth 
Virginia  regiment  being  extended  to  the  left,  be- 
hind the  school-house,  so  as  to  command  the  road 
from  Madison  Court-House ;  the  Fifty-eighth 
Virginia  regiment  being  placed  in  a  clump  of 
pines,  to  the  right  of  the  Culpeper  road,  so  as 
to  command  the  fields  to  the  right ;  and  the 
rest  of  the  brigade  along  the  edge  of  the  woods, 
to  the  left  of  the  latter  road,  between  the  Thir- 
teenth and  Fifty-eighth  regiments.  While  this 
operation  was  going  on,  two  pieces  of  Captain 
Johnson's  battery,  under  Lieutenant  Terry,  which 
had  been  carried  to  the  right,  near  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  opened  on  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
as  did  some  pieces  in  front  of  General  Robert- 
son's headquarters,  and  were  responded  to  by 
some  pieces  of  the  enemy  posted  in  rear  of  their 
cavalry,  towards  Culpeper  Court-House ;  but 
this  firing  lasted  only  for  a  few  minutes,  and  the 
enemy's  cavalry,  which  had  at  first  moved  back, 
soon  returned  to  its  former  position.  After  I  had 
remained  near  the  school-house  something  less 
than  an  hour,  Captain  A.  S.  Pendleton,  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson's  staff,  came  to  me  and  informed  me 
that  General  Jackson  had  ordered  an  advance ; 
that  General  Trimble  would  advance  on  the  right, 
over  the  side  of  the  mountain,  (Slaughter's,)  sup- 
ported by  the  Louisiana  brigade  of  General  Ew- 
ell's  division,  and  that  I  would  advance  from  the 
position  I  then  occupied,  and  be  supported  by 
General  Winder,  with  three  brigades  of  General 
Jackson's  own  division ;  and  he  directed  me  to 
advance  as  soon  as  I  received  a  message  from 
General  Winder  that  he  was  in  position  to  sup- 
port me. 

Whilst  waiting  for  the  message  from  General 
Winder,  I  reconnoitred  the  ground  in  front,  and 
the  position  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  which  was 
in  the  fields  of  Mrs.  Crittenden's  farm,  to  the 
left  of  the  Culpeper  road,  deployed  as  skirmish- 
ers, supported  by  about  a  squadron  in  reserve. 
My  command  was  concealed  from  the  cavalry, 
and  I  determined  to  advance  upon  it,  if  possible, 
so  as  not  to  be  seen  until  within  a  short  distance 
of  it ;  and  I  discovered  a  way  which  I  could,  in 
all  probability,  do  so.  On  riding  back  to  the 
school-house,  I  found  a  courier  from  General 
Winder,  with  the  information  that  he  was  ready. 
I  then  commenced  my  movement,  being  about 
two  o'clock  p.  M.,  and  made  a  detour  to  the  left, 
passing  through  the  edge  of  a  wood  and  behind 
a  hill,  until  I  reached  the  place  where  I  proposed 
to  form  my  line  of  battle.  In  making  the  ad- 
vance from  this  position,  I  found  it  necessary  to 
march  the  greater  portion  of  the  brigade  in  line 
across  a  corner  of  woods,  through  which  the  Cul- 
peper road  leads,  so  as  to  get  in  reach  of  the 
cavalry.  I  sent  forward  the  Thirteenth  Virginia 
regiment,  under  Colonel  James  A.  Walker,  de- 
ployed as  skirmishers,  a  short  distance  into  the 
woods,  behind  which  I  desired  to  form  line  of 
battle ;  and  as  soon  as  the  skirmishers  had  ad- 


vanced the  required  distance,  the  brigade  -was 
formed  in  a  meadow,  on  the  north  of  a  branch  of 
Cedar  Creek,  in  an  oblique  direction  to  the  Cul- 
peper road  and  to  the  left  of  it.  While  the  line 
was  forming,  a  few  shots  were  heard  on  the  left 
of  the  skirmishers,  which  proved  to  have  been 
fired  on  a  body  of  cavalry,  which  immediately 
gave  way.  As  soon  as  the  line  was  formed,  I 
directed  the  skirmishers  to  advance,  taking  care 
to  bear  to  the  right,  so  as  to  cross  the  road  and 
come  into  the  fields  beyond,  in  order  to  form  upon 
the  brigade,  and  ordered  the  brigade  forward, 
sending  the  Twelfth  Georgia  regiment,  which  was 
on  the  right,  by  flank,  to  form  behind  a  ridge, 
behind  which  was  the  enemy's  cavalry.  The 
brigade  moved  forward,  through  the  woods,  in 
handsome  style,  until  it  came  up  with  the  Twelfth 
Georgia,  when  the  whole  advanced  until  it  came 
in  sight  of  the  enemy's  cavalry.  About  this  time 
Colonel  Walker's  skirmishers  commenced  firing, 
as  did  the  regiments  on  the  right,  and  the  cavalry 
scampered  off.  The  brigade  continued  to  move 
forward,  swinging  around  the  corner  of  the  woods, 
and  coming  out  into  the  open  field  in  line  of  bat- 
tle. It  had  by  this  time  got  to  the  right  of  the 
Culpeper  road,  and  moved  in  pursuit  of  the  en- 
emy's cavalry  through  the  fields,  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  road,  until  it  came  to  a  farm 
road,  running  from  Mrs.  Crittenden's  house,  on 
the  right,  perpendicularly  to  the  Culpeper  road. 
Here  it  was  halted  for  a  few  minutes  behind  a 
fence  running  along  the  farm  road,  and  the  Thir- 
teenth regiment  was  drawn  in  and  formed  on  the 
left.  The  fence  was  then  pulled  down,  and  the 
brigade  moved  forward  in  line  to  the  crest  of  a 
hill,jwhich  commanded  a  view  in  front  of  what 
afterward  proved  to  be  the  battle-field.  As  soon 
as  the  brigade  reached  the  crest  of  this  hill,  three 
batteries  opened  on  it,  and  a  large  body  of  cav- 
alry was  discovered  in  a  wheatfield  in  front,  to 
the  left.  I  ordered  the  men  to  retire  a  few  steps, 
and  lay  down,  so  as  to  avoid  the  effects  of  the 
enemy's  artillery. 

The  Seventh  and  Eighth  brigades  were  then 
some  distance  to  the  right,  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  and  General  Winder's  command  was 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  rear.  The 
hill  sloped  down  in  front,  and  farther  on  was  a 
cornfield,  running  back  to  the  crest  of  the  next 
hill,  along  and  behind  which  was  posted  the  ene- 
my's batteries,  and  it  was  evident  that  there  was 
a  depression  behind  this  hill,  in  which  large  bod- 
ies of  infantry  might  be  concealed.  There  were 
woods  also  on  a  hill  in  the  rear  of  the  wheatfield, 
in  and  behind  which  infantry  might  be  placed 
under  cover,  and  to  the  left  was  a  wood  through 
which  my  flank  might  be  turned. 

The  opening  of  the  batteries  and  the  halting 
of  the  cavalry  in  its  flight  convinced  me  that  the 
enemy  intended  to  make  a  stand  here,  and  that 
he  was  in  force.  The  hill  upon  which  I  was  being 
a  commanding  one,  from  which  the  enemy's  move- 
ments might  be  observed,  and  though  my  left  was 
exposed,  being  a  strong  position  in  itself,  if  the 
woods  on  my  left  could  be  occupied,  I  determined 
to  hold  it,  and  sent  my  aid,  Lieutenant  S.  H. 
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Early,  back  to  General  Winder  for  reenforce- 
ments,  with  directions  to  come  along  the  Culpeper 
road,  as  that  was  clear.  My  left  at  this  time 
rested  on  the  Culpeper  road,  where  it  runs  be- 
tween the  field  in  which  I  was  and  the  woods  to 
the  left.  General  Winder  was  met  with  the  head 
of  his  column  just  crossing  the  branch  of  Cedar 
Creek,  half  a  mile  in  my  rear. 

A  short  time  after  Lieutenant  Early  was  sent 
to  General  Winder,  I  sent  Major  A.  L.  Pitzer,  a 
volunteer  Aid,  to  ask  that  some  pieces  of  artillery 
should  be  sent  up.  Before  this  request  could  be 
complied  with  by  General  Winder,  Captain  Brown, 
of  the  Chesapeake  artillery,  with  one  piece,  and 
Captain  Dement,  with  three  pieces,  came  up 
through  the  fields  in  rear,  in  a  gallop,  and  were 
posted,  by  my  direction,  a  little  in  advance  of  my 
right,  near  a  clump  of  cedars,  where  they  had 
good  cover  for  their  horses  and  caissons,  and  oc- 
cupied a  commanding  position.  They  very  soon 
opened  on  the  enemy,  and  were  followed  in  a 
short  time  by  some  pieces  from  General  Wind- 
er's command  from  the  corner  of  the  field  where 
the  road  from  Mrs.  Crittenden's  crosses  the  Cul- 
peper road.  About  this  time,  the  pieces  with  the 
Seventh  and  Eighth  brigades  opened  fire  from 
the  mountain,  and  a  very  brisk  cannonade  was 
kept  up  for  some  time,  perhaps  for  two  hours  or 
more.  The  shells  from  the  enemy's  pieces  bursted 
over  and  around  my  men  constantly,  doing  some 
damage  occasionally,  but  not  a  great  deal.  I  ob- 
served that  the  fire  from  our  own  guns  was  hav- 
ing considerable  effect,  and  I  saw  one  of  the  en- 
emy's batteries  compelled  to  change  its  position. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  cannonading,  I  sent  an 
Aid  to  tell  General  Winder  that  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries might  be  attacked  with  advantage  by  the 
left ;  but,  in  a  short  time  afterward,  movements 
were  observed  in  front  that  induced  the  belief 
that  the  enemy  were  sending  infantry  to  our  left, 
and  notice  of  this  was  sent  to  General  Winder, 
with  the  caution  to  be  on  the  lookout ;  but  just 
before  my  Aid  reached  the  place  where  General 
Winder  was,  this  gallant  officer  received  a  mortal 
wound  from  a  shell,  and  the  information  was  com- 
municated to  General  Jackson  in  person,  he  hav- 
ing arrived  on  the  ground.  Not  long  afterward 
a  line  of  skirmishers  from  the  enemy  was  seen 
advancing  across  the  cornfield  in  front,  and  sev- 
eral regiments  in  rear  supporting  them.  A  body 
of  infantry  also  commenced  moving  up  toward 
my  right,  which  rested  near  the  clump  of  cedars, 
where  the  guns  of  Brown  and  Dement  were  posted. 
The  hill  there  falls  off  rather  abruptly  to  the  right, 
and  as  infantry  could  have  come  up  under  cover 
of  the  hill  very  near  to  me,  I  sent  to  General  Jack- 
son for  a  brigade  to  support  my  right,  which  was 
promised.  The  enemy's  skirmishers  had  halted 
in  the  edge  of  the  cornfield  nearest  us,  as  had  the 
regiments  which  supported  them,  and  before  the 
brigade  promised  me  came  up,  very  unexpectedly 
to  me,  several  of  our  pieces  from  the  left  dashed 
down  the  slope  of  the  hill,  in  front  of  my  left,  to 
within  close  range  of  the  enemy's  skirmishers, 
which  they  had  not  seen.  The  enemy's  skirmish- 
ers and   the  infantry  in   their  rear  commenced 


moving  and  firing  on  them  immediately,  and  see- 
ing their  danger,  I  at  once  ordered  my  brigade 
forward  at  double-quick,  which  order  was  com- 
plied with,  the  men  rushing  down  with  a  shout, 
and  reaching  the  pieces  just  in  time  to  save  them. 
At  the  same  time  a  fire  was  opened  from  the 
woods  to  the  left  by  some  troops  of  General 
Winder's  command,  and  the  infantry  fight  then 
began.  The  enemy's  front  regiments  soon  began 
to  give  way,  and  other  regiments  were  seen  ad- 
vancing through  the  wheatfield  to  the  left  and  ad- 
ditional regiments  through  the  cornfield  in  my 
front.  I  rode  to  my  right  and  threw  the  Twelfth 
Georgia  regiment  to  the  left,  along  the  crest  of  a 
ridge,  which  made  a  curve  in  front,  affording  it  a 
very  good  natural  defence,  and  enabling  it  to  give 
the  enemy  a  flank  fire.  Just  as  I  completed  this 
movement,  I  observed  a  brigade  passing  from  the 
rear  to  my  right,  which  proved  to  be  one  of  Major- 
General  Hill's  brigades,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Thomas.  I  immediately  proceeded  to  post  this 
brigade  to  the  right  of  the  Twelfth  Georgia  regi- 
ment, and  at  right  angles  with  it,  where  it  also 
had  a  strong  position.  After  getting  this  brigade 
in  position,  during  which  operation  my  whole  left 
was  excluded  from  my  view,  I  rode  toward  the 
left,  and  found  that  the  pieces  of  artillery  that  had 
been  advanced  had  been  retired,  and  that  the  left 
regiments  of  my  brigade,  and  all  the  troops  to 
their  left,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  had  fallen  back, 
and  the  enemy  were  advancing*  up  the  slope  of 
the  hill.  I  saw  at  once  the  critical  position  in 
which  we  were  placed.  The  Twelfth  Georgia  regi- 
ment, the  four  companies  of  the  Fifty-second  Vir- 
ginia regiment,  with  Lieutenant-Colonel  Skinner, 
and  a  part  of  the  Fifty-eighth  Virginia  regiment, 
under  Major  Kasey,  of  my  own  brigade,  had  not 
given  way,  and  Colonel  Thomas's  brigade  was  still 
left  on  my  right.  These  troops  were  then  isolated 
and  in  an  advanced  position,  and  had  they  given 
way,  the  day,  in  all  probability,  would  have  been 
lost.  I  could  not,  therefore,  go  to  rally  those  of 
my  regiments  which  were  retiring,  but  despatched 
Major  Hale,  my  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, to  do  so,  and  I  immediately  rode  to  the  right 
to  urge  the  troops  there  to  hold  their  position. 
After  doing  this,  I  rode  again  toward  the  left 
and  discovered  the  enemy  retiring  before  some 
of  our  troops,  which  were  again  advancing.  These 
I  discovered  to  be  a  portion  of  my  own  brigade, 
which  had  been  rallied,  and  a  portion  of  General 
Taliaferro's  brigade.  I  rode  up  to  them,  and 
while  I  was  here  the  enemy  attempted  to  retrieve 
the  fortunes  of  the  day  by  a  cavalry  charge  along 
the  Culpeper  road,  which  was,  however,  success- 
fully repulsed  by  a  fire  from  the  Thirteenth  Vir- 
ginia regiment,  Colonel  Taliaferro's  regiment,  of 
General  Taliaferro's  brigade,  and  a  number  of 
parties  from  other  brigades. 

This  was  after  sunset,  and  the  troops,  which 
had  rallied  and  driven  the  enemy  back,  advanced 
into  the  cornfield.  I  rode  off  to  the  right  again, 
and  found  the  troops  there  maintaining  their 
ground  against  a  body  of  infantry  in  front  of 
Colonel  Thomas's  brigade,  which  kept  its  posi- 
tion for  some  time.     The  ammunition  of  my  own 
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regiments  being  nearly  exhausted,  as  was  that  of 
Colonel  Thomas's  brigade,  I  directed  them  to 
maintain  their  ground  at  all  hazards,  and  use  the 
bayonet  if  necessary,  and  they  did  not  waver  for 
a  moment.  I  did  not  order  an  advance  from  this 
position,  because  it  would  have  had  to  have  been 
made  under  great  disadvantages,  and  with  great 
danger  of  being  attacked  on  the  right  flank. 
The  position  of  these  troops  was,  all  the  time, 
until  the  enemy  had  entirely  given  way,  in  ad- 
vance of  the  line,  and  I  was  satisfied  that  they 
could  accomplish  more  by  maintaining  their  posi- 
tion than  by  advancing.  A  little  before  dusk, 
the  last  of  the  enemy's  regiments  left  the  ground 
on  the  advance  of  our  troops  to  the  left,  into  the 
cornfield,  and  we  were  left  masters  of  the  bat- 
tle-field. In  a  short  time,  I  was  informed  by 
Major- General  Hill,  who  came  where  I  was,  that 
General  Jackson's  order  was  to  advance  in  pur- 
suit of  the  enemy  on  the  Culpeper  road,  and  that 
his  division  was  advancing.  I  informed  him  of 
the  fact  that  the  whole  of  my  ammunition  was 
exhausted,  and  that  my  brigade  was  much  fa- 
tigued, and  in  some  confusion ;  but  as  he  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  I  ought  to  advance,  I 
collected  the  brigade  and  did  advance,  until  I 
was  met  by  General  Ewell,  who  had  come  up 
from  the  right,  and  was  by  him  ordered  to  wait 
until  the  other  two  brigades  of  the  division  came 
up  on  the  road  from  the  right,  and  follow  them, 
which  I  did,  and  jvas  shortly  after  halted  and  or- 
dered to  bivouac  for  the  night. 

Johnson's  battery,  attached  to  this  brigade, 
had  accompanied  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  bri- 
gades, and  its  movements  were  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Major-General  commanding  the  di- 
vision. 

I  have  since  ascertained  that  the  giving  way 
of  the  regiments  on  my  left,  which  has  been 
mentioned,  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  bri- 
gade on  their  left  gave  way  before  the  enemy's  in- 
fantry, which  advanced  through  the  wheatfield, 
and  that  the  enemy  got  into  the  woods  on  their 
left  and  fired  into  their  rear.  This  disorder  was 
confined  to  the  Twenty-fifth,  Thirty-first,  and  part 
of  the  Fifty-eighth  Virginia  regiments.  Colonel 
Walker,  who  was  on  my  extreme  left,  maintained 
his  position  with  his  regiment,  the  Thirteenth, 
and  part  of  the  Thirty-first  Virginia  regiment, 
until  they  were  alone  and  the  enemy  were  firing 
into  their  rear  in  the  field.  He  then  ordered 
them  to  retire ;  but  he  again  formed  them,  and 
brought  them  forward,  and  contributed  very 
largely  to  the  final  repulse  of  the  enemy,  advan- 
cing as  far  as  any  of  our  troops  were  advanced, 
until  after  the  conclusion  of  the  fight.  I  call  es- 
pecial attention  to  his  report.  He  is  a  most 
efficient  and  gallant  officer,  who  is  always  ready 
to  perform  any  duty  assigned  him,  and  the  men 
of  his  regiment  are  capital  fighting  men,  there 
being  none  better  in  the  army.  When  Colonel 
Walker  is  in  front,  with  his  men  deployed  as 
skirmishers,  I  feel  secure  against  an  ambuscade. 
I  respectfully  and  earnestly  recommend  him  for 
promotion  to  the  position  of  Brigadier-General. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Terrell,  of  the  same  regi- 


ment ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Skinner,  commanding 
the  Fifty-second  Virginia  regiment ;  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Jackson,  commanding  the  Thirty-first 
Virginia  regiment,  (severely  wounded ; )  Major 
Kasey,  commanding  the  Fifty-eighth  Virginia 
regiment ;  Major  Higginbotham,  commanding 
the  Twenty-fifth  Virginia  regiment ;  and  Captain 
William  F.  Brown,  commanding  the  Twelfth  Geor- 
gia regiment,  all  acquitted  themselves  with  great 
gallantry.  The  brigade  generally  acquitted  itself 
well. 

The  disorder  in  some  of  the  regiments  was,  as 
before  stated,  after  the  troops  on  their  left  had 
given  way,  and  the  enemy  had  gotten  on  their 
flank  and  rear  ;  and  it  was  after  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Jackson,  of  the  Thirty-first,  and  Major  Hig- 
ginbotham were  both  wounded  and  carried  to 
the  rear,  leaving  their  regiments,  which  chiefly 
participated  in  the  disorder,  without  comman- 
ders. 

The  conduct  of  the  Twelfth  Georgia,  with 
which  I  was  more  than  any  other,  elicited  my  es- 
pecial approbation.  It  is  a  gallant  fighting  regi- 
ment, and  I  have  had  occasion  before  to  notice 
its  good  conduct.  Its  commander  in  this  action, 
Captain  William  F.  Brown,  who  is  over  sixty 
years  of  age,  displayed  great  coolness,  courage, 
and  energy.  He  is  eminently  deserving  the  com- 
mand of  a  regiment,  and  I  recommend  him  for 
promotion  to  fill  the  first  vacancy  that  may  occur 
among  the  field  officers  of  the  regiment. 

Captain  Lilly,  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Virginia 
regiment,  with  a  small  body  of  his  regiment, 
(Twenty-fifth  Virginia,)  including  the  color-bearer, 
attracted  my  attention  by  the  gallantry  displayed 
by  them  in  advancing  among  the  foremost  after 
the  regiment  had  got  into  disorder.  A  body  of 
men,  from  the  Twenty- first  Virginia  regiment, 
around  their  colors,  advancing  in  the  same  way, 
attracted  my  attention  by  their  gallantry.  I  was 
particularly  struck  by  the  bravery  exhibited  by 
the  color-bearers  of  these  two  regiments,  who, 
with  these  small  bodies  of  men,  were  waving 
their  flags  in  the  very  front,  as  if  to  attract  a  fire 
upon  them,  and  advancing  all  the  while. 

Captain  Brown,  of  the  Chesapeake  artillery, 
and  Captain  Dement  displayed  great  courage  and 
efficiency,  themselves  loading  and  firing  their 
pieces,  when  their  men  were  exhausted. 

I  was  attracted  by  the  conspicuous  gallantry 
exhibited  by  Colonel  Taliaferro,  of  the  Twenty- 
third  Virginia  regiment,  who  I  saw  urging  his 
men  on. 

My  staff  officers,  Major  P.  Hall,  A.  A.  Gen- 
eral, Lieutenant  S.  H.  Early,  A.  D.  C,  and  Ma- 
jor A.  L.  Pitzer,  volunteer  A.  D.  C,  displayed 
great  courage  and  energy  in  carrying  my  orders 
under  fire,  and  in  rallying  and  encouraging  the 
troops.  They  were  everywhere  on  the  field  where 
there  was  danger,  each  having  his  horse  struck 
under  him. 

There  were  doubtless  many  cases  of  individual 
gallantry  upon  the  part  of  officers  and  men,  to 
which  I  am  not  able  to  do  justice,  and  I  do  not 
wish  it  to  be  understood  that  they  are  intention- 
ally overlooked. 
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My  effective  strength  in  infantry,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  ninth,  was  seventeen  hundred,  of 
which  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  were  left 
on  picket. 

Subjoined  is  a  list  of  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  showing  sixteen  killed,  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  Mounded,  and  two  missing  ;  total,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-three. 

I  can  also  bear  testimony  to  the  gallantry  and 
good  conduct  of  Colonel  Tomas,  and  the  officers 
and  men  of  his  brigade,  whose  timely  arrival 
rendered  my  right  secure,  and  whose  deadly  fire 
contributed  largely  to  the  repulse  of  the  enemy. 
Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  A.  Early, 

Brigadier-General,  commanding  Brigade. 

REPORT    OF    COLONEL  RONALD,   OF  FIRST 
BRIGADE. 

Headquarters  First  Brigade  Virginia  ) 
Volunteers,  V.  D.,  August  15,  18G2.     ) 

TV.    T.   Taliaferro,  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General  : 

Sir  :  Before  the  brigade  became  engaged  in 
the  battle  of  Cedar  Run,  on  Saturday,  the  ninth, 
Brigadier-General  Charles  S.  Winder  was  mor- 
tally wounded ;  whereupon  the  command  de- 
volved on  me.  In  obedience  to  your  order, 
therefore,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing report  of  the  part  taken  by  the  First  brigade 
in  the  battle  of  Cedar  Run,  Culpeper  County,  on 
the  ninth  instant : 

The  following  regiments  constitute  the  brigade  : 
The  Fifth,  Second,  Fourth,  Thirty-third,  and 
Twenty-seventh  Virginia,  commanded  on  this  oc- 
casion as  follows :  The  Fifth  by  Major  Williams, 
the  Second  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lawson  Botts, 
the  Fourth  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Robert  D. 
Gardner,  the  Thirty-third  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Edward  G.  Lee,  the  Twenty-seventh  by  Captain 
Charles  L.  Haynes.  Captains  Carpenter's  and 
Poague's  batteries  are  attached.  The  brigade 
bivouacked,  on  the  night  of  the  eighth,  in  Madi- 
son County,  on  the  road  leading. to  Culpeper 
Court-House,  and  about  one  mile  from  Madison 
Mills,  on  the  Rapidan  River.  On  the  morning  of 
the  ninth,  the  brigade  took  up  the  line  of  march 
in  the  direction  of  Culpeper  Court-House.  The 
march  was  frequently  interrupted  from  causes  un- 
known to  me  at  the  time,  and  at  fifteen  minutes 
past  three  o'clock  p.  M.  the  brigade  was  halted  in 
the  woods  a  short  distance  to  the  left  of  the  road. 
At  this  time,  some  cannonading  was  going  on  in 
front.  Here  several  Parrott  guns,  from  Captains 
Poague's  and  Carpenter's  batteries,  were  ordered 
to  the  front.  These  were  posted  in  the  road  so 
as  to  enfilade  the  enemy's  batteries,  then  engaging 
our  batteries  on  the  right.  General  Winder  was 
in  the  front,  directing,  with  great  ability  and  judg- 
ment, the  movements  of  the  batteries.  These 
batteries,  in  a  short  time,  succeeded  in  driving 
the  enemy's  guns  from  their  chosen  position,  af- 
ter which  Captains  Poague  and  Carpenter  were 
directed  to  take  position  in  a  cornfield  on  the 
right  of  the  road,  where  they  opened  a  rapid  fire 


upon  the  enemy's  guns,  and  soon  silenced  several 
of  them.  Shortly  after  this,  General  Winder  was 
mortally  wounded  and  borne  from  the  field,  the 
brigade  still  resting  where  it  was  halted  at  fifteen 
minutes  past  three  o'clock.  A  little  after  foui 
o'clock  P.  m.,  I  was  ordered  to  put  the  brigade  in 
line  of  battle,  perpendicular  to  the  road,  and 
move  forward,  the  line  having  been  arranged  in 
the  following  order,  viz. :  Twenty-seventh  on  the 
right,  the  Thirty-third  on  the  left  of  the  Twenty- 
seventh,  the  Fifth  left  of  the  Thirty-third,  Second 
left  of  the  Fifth,  and  the  Fourth  left  of  the  Sec- 
ond. I  moved  forward  through  the  woods,  but  in 
a  few  minutes  I  was  ordered  to  put  the  brigade 
in  column  of  regiments,  which  order  was  executed 
promptly  ;  but  before  advancing  the  column  I 
was  ordered  to  deploy  the  column,  and  advance 
in  line  of  battle,  letting  the  right  rest  about  one 
hundred  yards  from  the  road.  The  line  of  battle 
being  thus  reestablished,  I  moved  forward  through 
the  woods,  under  a  heavy  fire  of  spherical  case 
and  canister  shot  from  the  enemy's  guns.  Ar- 
riving at  a  fence  that  partly  enclosed  an  open 
field,  I  halted  the  brigade,  and  sent  Captain  John 
H.  Fulton,  acting  Aid,  to  inform  General  Talia- 
ferro of  my  position,  and  to  receive  his  order. 
Captain  Fulton  returned,  stating  that  the  General 
directed  me  to  move  on.  I  put  the  brigade  in 
motion,  and  rode  some  two  hundred  yards  in  ad- 
vance, in  order  to  gain  the  top  of  the  hill,  from 
which  I  supposed  I  could  have  a  good  view.  Ar- 
riving at  the  top  of  the  hill,  I  observed  the  ene- 
my, about  three  hundred  yards  distant,  advancing 
in  line  of  battle,  when  I  immediately  rode  back 
to  the  brigade,  which,  having  advanced  to  within 
four  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy,  and  in  view  of 
each  other,  this  brigade  then  opened  fire  upon  the 
enemy,  and  having  discharged  several  volleys, 
which  seemed  to  confuse  him,  I  immediately  or- 
dered the  brigade  to  charge,  which  order  was 
promptly  executed,  and  with  fine  effect,  the  enemy 
falling  back  in  great  confusion,  leaving  many  of 
his  dead  and  wounded  upon  the  field.  Arriving 
at  the  woods  in  his  retreat,  the  enemy  attempted 
to  re-form  his  line,  which  I  determined  to  prevent, 
by  following  him  up ;  but  at  this  moment,  I  was 
informed  that  the  enemy  had  turned  the  left  of 
the  Second  brigade,  (which  I  supposed,  until  that 
moment,  rested  on  the  right  of  the  First  brigade  :) 
whereupon  I  immediately  directed  a  change  of 
front,  which  was  done  as  promptly  as  it  could  be 
under  the  circumstances,  which  enabled  me  to 
engage  this  flank  movement  of  the  enemy.  But 
General  Branch's  brigade  coming  up  at  this  mo- 
ment, his  line  being  perpendicular  to  the  road, 
while  the  line  of  the  First  brigade  was  parallel, 
General  Branch  opened  a  vigorous  fire  upon  the 
enemy,  which  soon  succeeded  in  driving  him 
from  his  position.  He  was  here  compelled  to 
pass  through  a  large  grain  field  in  his  retreat, 
which  exposed  his  broken  columns  to  a  deadly 
cross-fire  from  Branch's  and  this  brigade.  About 
sundown,  General  Pender's  (I  think  it  was)  bri- 
gade appeared  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  open 
field  I  first  entered.  He  continued  his  march  by 
the  flank  until  his  right  reached  the  north-east 
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corner  of  the  field,  when  I  sent  Captain  Fulton 
to  inform  him  that  the  enemy  was  in  the  woods 
to  his  right.  He  then  continued  his  march  for 
some  distance,  and  then  put  his  brigade  in  line  of 
battle,  his  right  resting  on  the  left  of  the  First 
brigade,  and  then  the  whole  line  advanced  in  the 
direction  of  the  main  road.  Very  shortly  after 
this  connection  was  formed,  a  short  but  very  vigor- 
ous contest  ensued,  which  succeeded  in  completely 
routing  the  enemy.  [It  is  proper  here  to  state 
that  the  enemy  engaged  in  the  woods,  at  this 
point,  is  the  same  column  whose  re-formation  of 
line  I  attempted  to  prevent  when  informed  that 
the  left  flank  of  the  Second  brigade  had  been 
turned.]  Here  the  enemy's  loss  was  very  heavy. 
This  brigade  pursued  the  now  retreating  foe  until 
after  dark,  when  I  was  ordered  to  halt  and  rest  for 
the  night. 

The  conduct  of  the  troops  in  this  brigade  was, 
indeed,  splendid ;  men  never  behaved  better. 
Regimental  commanders  were  conspicuous  for 
their  gallantry,  and  company  officers  deserve 
great  praise,  not  only  for  their  gallantry,  but  for 
their  successful  efforts  in  keeping  their  companies 
together.  Indeed,  when  the  brigade  was  halted 
for  the  night,  nearly  all  were  present. 

The  brigade  captured  three  stands  of  colors, 
one  of  which  was  improperly  taken  from  a  pri- 
vate of  the regiment  by  a  commissioned  of- 
ficer of  some  other  command.  Two  stands  of 
colors  were  taken  by  the  Fifth  regiment. 

For  individual  acts  of  gallantry,  I  refer  you  to 
the  reports  of  regimental  and  battery  command- 
ers, herewith  presented.  Upon  assuming  com- 
mand, Captain  John  H.  Fulton,  of  the  Fourth 
regiment,  and  Major  Holliday,  of  the  Thirty- 
third  regiment,  kindly  consented  to  act  as  Aids, 
in  connection  with  Lieutenant  Garnett,  of  Gen- 
eral Winder's  staff,  and  to  these  gentlemen  I  am 
much  indebted  for  their  valuable  services. 

Captain  Fulton  was  conspicuous  in  the  fight, 
transmitting  every  order  with  great  promptness 
and  despatch. 

Major  Holliday,  a  gallant  and  brave  man,  while 
in  the  execution  of  an  order,  was  severely  wound- 
ed in  the  right  arm,  rendering  amputation  neces- 
sary. He  was  wounded  early  in  the  engage- 
ment. 

Lieutenant  Garnett  was  active  in  the  field,  and 
his  gallantry  was  conspicuous.  With  the  aid 
these  gentlemen  rendered  me  upon  the  field,  my 
new  position,  as  brigade  commander,  was  relieved 
of  much  embarrassment. 

Captains  Carpenter  and  Poague  are  deserving 
of  especial  notice  for  the  great  service  they  ren- 
dered with  their  batteries.  Captain  Carpenter 
was  wounded  by  a  minie  ball  in  the  head,  though 
I  think  not  severely. 

The  casualties  in  the  brigade  were,  ten  killed 
and  fifty-one  wounded.  This  includes  General 
Winder  ;  and  in  his  death  the  brigade  was  de- 
prived of  his  great  services,  the  army  of  an  able 
and  accomplished  officer,  the  country  of  a  good 
citizen,  and  society  of  an  ornament. 

I  attribute  so  few  casualties  to  the  fact  that  the 
brigade  charged  at  the  proper  time. 


For  a  list  of  casualties,  see  reports  of  regi- 
mental and  battery  commanders. 
Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  A.  Ronald, 

Colonel,  commanding  First  Brigade. 

REPORT  OF  LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  GARNETT, 
OF  SECOND   BRIGADE. 

Camp  near  Liberty  Mills,  Headquarters  ) 
Second  Brigade,  First  Division,  A.V.  D.     \ 

Major  W.  T.  Taliaferro,  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General,  First  Division : 
Major  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  part  taken  by  the  Second 
brigade  in  the  battle  near  Cedar  Creek,  on  the 
ninth  instant : 

By  order  of  General  Winder,  commanding 
First  division,  the  Second  brigade  was  ordered, 
about  half  past  three  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  march  to 
the  front  —  passing  the  First  brigade  —  to  rest  its 
right  near  a  school-house  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
battle-field.  Remaining  in  this  position  until 
General  Early's  brigade  had  driven  in  the  cavalry 
piekets,  I  received  orders  to  move  rapidly  for- 
ward along  the  main  road  toward  the  enemy's 
position.  In  executing  this  movement,  the  bri- 
gade was  fired  upon  by  the  enemy's  batteries, 
killing  five,  and  wounding  six  men  of  the  For- 
ty-eighth Virginia  regiment.  To  prevent  any 
further  accident,  the  brigade  was  filed  to  the  left 
in  the  woods,  and  proceeded  along  the  slope  of  a 
hill  parallel  to  the  road,  until  it  had  marched  to 
a  point  where  the  road  emerged  from  the  woods 
into  a  field  directly  in  front  of  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries. Here  General  Winder  ordered  me  to  file 
to  the  left  along  a  by-road  in  the  woods,  and  to 
follow  it  as  far  as  I  could,  under  cover  of  the 
woods.  On  reaching  this  last  position,  I  was  to 
place  the  brigade  in  line  of  battle,  and  charge 
the  nearest  battery  by  a  flan-k  movement,  while 
our  artillery  engaged  it  in  front.  On  recon- 
noitring the  position  of  the  battery,  a  heavy  body 
of  infantry  was  discovered  in  its  rear,  and  a  long 
line  of  cavalr}*,  behind  a  fence  covered  with  brush, 
on  the  left  of  the  battery,  commanding  perfectly 
the  field  the  Second  brigade  would  necessarily 
cross  in  reaching  its  destination.  I  reported  these 
facts  immediately  to  General  Winder,  through 
Lieutenant  White,  Acting  Aid-de-camp,  and  re- 
ceived orders,  on  his  return,  to  remain  where  I 
was  for  a  few  moments.  This  was  the  last  order 
I  received  from  General  Winder,  whtfse  untimely 
death  none  more  deplore  than  the  Second  bri- 
gade. We  were  proud  to  be  under  his  command, 
and  mingle  our  sorrows  with  those  of  the  nation 
at  his  early  fall.  General  Taliaferro,  now  assum- 
ing command,  ordered  such  a  disposition  of  the 
Second  brigade  as  would  afford  some  protection 
to  the  batteries  on  our  right,  and  some  four  hun- 
dred yards  to  the  rear.  The  Twenty-first  Vir- 
ginia regiment  formed  the  extreme  right,  and  the 
Forty-eighth  Virginia  regiment  was  placed  on 
the  left  of  the  Twenty-first,  and  were  designed  to 
repulse  any  charge  of  the  enemy  on  our  batteries, 
as  ordered  by  General  Taliaferro.     The  Forty- 
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second  Virginia  regiment  and  First  Virginia  bat- 
talion formed  our  left,  and  commanded  a  field 
nearly  at  right  angles  with  that  in  front  of  the 
Forty-eighth  and  Twenty-first.  In  this  position, 
skirmishers  were  thrown  forward,  and,  on  the 
extreme  left,  a  courier  was  left  with  Major  Sed- 
don,  with  instructions  to  report  any  movements 
of  the  enemy  in  a  thick  woodland  on  his  extreme 
left,  which  was  supposed  to  be  occupied.   At  this 

i'uncture,  General  Jackson  and  staff  arrived,  and 
!  received  orders  from  the  General  to  look  well 
to  my  left  flank,  and  to  report  at  once  to  Gen- 
eral Taliaferro  for  reinforcements.  According- 
ly, Captain  Wilson,  Assistant  Adjutant-General 
Second  brigade,  and  Lieutenant  White,  Acting 
Aid-de-camp,  were  sent  in  different  parts  of  the 
field  to  insure  an  early  interview  with  the  Gen- 
eral, and  to  secure,  without  delay,  the  support  re- 
quired. Before  these  officers  returned,  the  enemy 
had  advanced  rapidly,  already  engaging  our  right. 
With  coolness  and  determination,  the  regiments 
on  the  right  delivered  their  fire,  keeping  a  supe- 
rior number  of  the  enemy  at  bay.  Firing  now 
commenced  on  the  left,  and  hastening  to  the  po- 
sition occupied  by  the  First  Virginia  battalion,  I 
discovered  the  enemy  in  heavy  force  rapidly  ad- 
vancing, not  more  than  fifty  yards  from  our  front, 
bearing  down  upon  us  also  from  the  left,  deliver- 
ing, as  they  came,  a  most  galling  fire.  Unable  to 
withstand  this  firfe  from  front  and  flank,  the  First 
Virginia  battalion  gave  way  in  confusion,  and 
rendered  abortive  any  efforts  of  its  corps  of  gal- 
lant officers  to  re-form  it.  Finding  our  left  turned, 
I  rode  up  to  Major  Layne,  commanding  the  For- 
ty-second, and  ordered  a  change  of  front  to  meet 
the  enemy  in  this  new  direction  ;  but,  before  this 
could  be  executed,  he  fell,  mortally  wounded,  and 
the  movement  could  not  be  accomplished  before 
the  enemy  had  commenced  a  fire  in  their  rear, 
producing  some  confusion  and  disorder.  The 
other  regiment,  all  the  while  engaged  in  front, 
were  also  attacked  in  rear,  now  that  the  left  flank 
was  turned,  producing  much  disorder  in  their 
ranks.  In  this  double  fire,  front  and  rear,  fell 
the  gallant  officers,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cunning- 
ham, Major  Layne,  and  Captain  Dyerle.  Re- 
enforcements  coming  up,  portions  of  different 
regiments  were  re-formed  and  assisted  in  driving, 
the  enemy,  discomfited,  from  the  field.  The  ter- 
rible loss  in  this  brigade  resulted  from  its  left 
flank  being  turned,  thereby  subjecting  it  to  a 
double  fire.  Had  reinforcements,  momentarily 
expected,  arrived  ten  minutes  sooner,  no  disaster 
would  have  happened.  The  long  list  of  killed 
and  wounded  officers,  accompanying  this  report, 
is  the  best  evidence  of  their  courage  and  fidelity 
in  the  discharge  of  duty.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cunningham,  as  all  who  knew  him  expected,  be- 
haved with  distinguished  bravery  and  coolness. 
His  place  is  not  easily  filled.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Major  Layne,  Major  Seddon,  and  Captain 
Hannum,  commanding  regiments,  and  of  the  offi- 
cers attached  to  their  commands.  It  would  be 
improper  to  close  this  report  without  calling  the 
attention  of  the  General  to  the  acts  of  savage 
brutality  perpetrated  by  the  enemy  upon  our  offi- 
cers and  men  who  fell  into  their  hands  tempora- 


rily as  prisoners.  Such  fiendish  barbarity  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  history  of  warfare  among 
civilized  nations. 

To  the  members  of  my  staff  all  praise  is  due 
for  their  bravery  and  efficiency  in  the  discharge 
of  every  duty.  They  consisted  of  Captain 
Wilson,  Assistant  Adjutant-General;  Lieutenant 
Dabney,  Aid-de-camp ;  and  Lieutenant  White, 
First  Virginia  battalion,  Acting  Aid-de-camp. 
For  further  particulars,  the  General  is  referred  to 
reports  from  regimental  commanders,  herewith 
enclosed.  Thomas  S.  Garnett, 

Lieutenant-Colonel,  commanding1  Second  Brigade, 
First  Division,  A.  V.  D. 

V.  Dabney, 

Aid-de-Camp. 

REPORT  OF  COLONEL  TALIAFERRO,  OF  THIRD 
BRIGADE. 

Headquarters  Third  Brigade,  A.V.,  McGruder's  > 
Farm,  Orange  County,  Va.,  August  14, 1862.     f 

To  Brigadier- General  W.  B.  Taliaferro,  com- 
manding First  Division,  A.  V. : 
General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  part  sustained  by  the  Third 
brigade  of  the  First  division,  Army  of  the  Valley, 
in  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  on  the  ninth  instant : 
This  brigade  was  under  your  immediate  com- 
mand until  about  four  o'clock  P.  M.,  when  I  was 
notified  of  the  death  of  General  Winder,  com- 
manding the  First  division,  and  that  you  had  as- 
sumed its  command.  The  command  of  this  bri- 
gade thereupon  devolved  upon  me,  as  the  senior 
officer,  and  my  report  is  confined  to  the  conduct 
of  the  brigade  subsequent  to  my  assumption  of 
its  command.  The  brigade  at  that  time  occupied 
a  position  on  the  left  of  General  Early's  brigade, 
and  on  the  right  of  the  Second  brigade  of  this 
division,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Garnett,  the 
First  brigade,  under  Colonel  Ronald,  being  in 
rear,  as  a  support  to  the  Third.  The  brigade  was 
then  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy's 
artillery,  which  it  sustained  with  great  firmness, 
officers  and  men  alike  displaying  the  coolness  of 
veterans.  Soon  after,  the  order  to  advance  was 
given,  which  was  obeyed  with  alacrity,  under  a 
galling  fire  from  the  enemy's  batteries,  firing  over 
the  heads  of  their  infantry.  As  soon  as  this  bri- 
gade arrived  within  musket  shot  of  the  enemy,  it 
commenced  firing,  and  continued  a  destructive 
fire  until  it  was  discovered  that  the  enemy,  in 
strong  force,  had  turned  the  left  flank  of  the  Sec- 
ond brigade,  exposing  it  to  a  fire  so  destructive 
that  it  was  compelled  to  give  way  in  some  dis- 
order. This  left  the  regiments  on  the  left  of  this 
brigade  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy  in  front, 
and  also  on  its  left  flank.  Under  this  fire,  and 
the  example  of  the  Second  brigade,  the  Forty- 
seventh  and  Forty-eighth  Alabama  regiments, 
commanded  respectively  by  Colonel  Jackson  and 
Colonel  Sheffield,  (for  the  first  time  under  fire,) 
gave  way,  and  fell  back  some  distance,  but  were 
promptly  rallied  by  their  officers.  A  part  of  the 
Thirty-seventh  Virginia,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Williams,  was  also  thrown  into  confusion,  and 
the  whole  compelled  to  fall  back.  The  Tenth, 
Major  Stover,  and  the  Twenty-third  Virginia, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Curtis,  likewise  fell  back,  un- 
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der  my  orders.  The  whole  brigade  was  speedily 
re-formed,  and,  supported  cordially  by  the  First 
brigade,  which  promptly  advanced  on  its  left, 
again  advanced  and  charged  the  enemy.  The 
enemy  soon  broke  and  fled  in  great  disorder. 
We  pursued  them  until  darkness  interposed,  and 
we  were  ordered  to  a  position  in  advance  of  the 
battle-field,  where  we  slept  on  our  arms.  In  the 
pursuit,  this  brigade  captured  a  number  of  pris- 
oners, among  them  Brigadier-General  Prince,  who 
was  brought  in  by  private  John  Booker,  company 
I,  Twenty-third  Virginia  regiment.  He  brought 
him  to  me ;  but  as  General  Taliaferro  was  near, 
who  was  of  superior  rank,  I  ordered  him  to  be 
taken  to  him,  and  to  him  he  promptly  surren- 
dered. Just  at  the  time  the  enemy  broke,  their 
cavalry  charged  us,  but  were  received  by  a  gall- 
ing fire  from  this  brigade.  They  broke,  and  were 
fired  upon  also  by  the  First  and  Second,  and  Gen- 
eral Branch's  brigade,  which  had  come  up  on  our 
left,  and  fled  with  great  precipitation  and  loss. 

I  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  many  brave  and 
good  officers  and  men.  It  will  be  hard  to  supply 
their  places  ;  but  they  fell  on  the  field  of  honor,  in 
defence  of  their  homes,  their  people,  their  liberty, 
and  all  that  makes  life  dear  to  man,  and  a  grate- 
ful country  and  posterity  will  award  them  their 
meed  of  praise.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Curtis,  com- 
manding Twenty-third  regiment  Virginia  volun- 
teers, fell,  mortally  wounded,  while  gallantly 
leading  his  regiment  into  action.  He  came  to 
the  regiment  in  September,  1861,  from  Brooke 
County,  Virginia,  a  private,  and  a  refugee  from 
the  tyrants  of  the  North-west,  and,  in  the  reor- 
ganization, he  was  called  to  the  position  he  so 
gallantly  filled  —  a  fit  testimonial  by  the  officers  to 
his  gallantry  and  good  conduct.  He  has  fallen 
far  from  his  home  and  friends,  but  will  long  be 
remembered  by  all  associated  with  him  in  the 
cause  of  liberty.  Colonel  Williams,  of  the  Thir- 
ty-seventh Virginia  regiment,  was  slightly,  and 
Colonel  Sheffield,  of  the  Forty-eighth  Alabama 
regiment,  was  painfully  wounded.  Both  these 
officers  behaved  with  great  gallantry.  All  the 
officers  and  men  of  this  brigade  behaved  well,  and 
I  beg  leave  to  thank  them  for  their  gallant  and 
good  conduct,  manifested  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances.  For  the  details  of  the  killed  and 
wounded,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  the  reports 
of  regimental  commanders,  herewith  returned,  and 
which  sum  up  as  follows  : 

Tenth  regiment  Virginia  vol-    miled'      Wounded, 
unteers, 6  37 

Twenty-third    regiment  Vir- 
ginia volunteers,       ...         5  27 

Thirty-seventh  regiment  Vir- 
ginia volunteers,       ...       13  64 

Forty-seventh  regiment  Ala- 
bama volunteers,       ...       12  85 

Forty-eighth   regiment   Ala- 
bama volunteers,      ...       15  58 

Total,      .    , 51  271 

All  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted. 
Alexander  G.  Taliaferro, 

Colonel,  commanding  Third  Brigade,  A.  V. 


REPORT  OF  COLONEL  STAFFORD. 

Headquarters  Second  Louisiana  Brigade,  ) 

August  14,  1802.     \ 

To  Major- General  A.  P.  Hill : 

I  very  respectfully  submit  the  following  report 
of  the  action  and  position  of  this  brigade  under  my 
command,  at  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  on  the 
ninth  instant : 

With  my  command,  I  reached,  by  double- 
quicking,  the  battle-field  just  in  time  to  hear  the 
last  guns  fired  and  to  witness  the  stragglers  of  the 
retreat.  Immediately  after  forming  line  of  battle, 
the  brigade  was  thrown  forward  as  the  advance 
guard,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  through  a 
dense  woods,  heavy  skirmishing  was  kept  up  be- 
tween the  skirmishers  of  the  enemy  and  those  of 
my  own  deployment.  In  an  open  field,  after 
passing  the  skirt  of  woods,  I  found  the  enemy  in 
large  force,  much  superior  to  my  own,  and  in  line 
of  battle.  By  orders  of  General  Jackson,  with 
my  brigade,  I  formed  a  line  of  battle  along  a 
fence  separating  the  field  from  the  woods  and  at 
right  angles  with  the  main  road  by  which  I  was 
advancing.  I-  was  severely  shelled  at  various 
times  during  the  night,  while  the  firing  of  the 
skirmishers  was  periodical  from  a  little  while  after 
dark  until  near  eleven  o'clock  next  morning. 
The  entire  brigade  remained  in  line  of  battle  un- 
til ordered  back  at  or  near  ten  o'clock  A.  M., 
tenth  instant.  The  following  companies  were  de- 
ployed as  skirmishers,  and  behaved  with  that 
gallantry  and  coolness  that  entitle  the  officers 
and  men  to  the  highest  praise,  viz. :  Company 
A,  Captain  Grigsby  ;  company  B,  Captain  Cum- 
ming,  and  company  D,  Captain  Hodges,  of  the 
Ninth  Louisiana  regiment.  The  casualties  of 
the  brigade  were  twenty  wounded  and  four  killed. 
Deeply  do  I  regret  to  state  that  the  following 
named  officers  (and  a  few  privates,  who  could  not 
be  detected)  absented  themselves  without  leave 
during  that  period  of  the  engagement  in  which 
my  command  participated,  viz. :  First  Lieuten- 
ant B.  F.  Jackson  and  Captain  Singletary,  of  the 
Ninth  Louisiana  regiment.  All  of  which  is  re- 
spectfully submitted. 

L.  A.  Stafford, 

Colonel,  commanding  Second  Louisiana  Brigade. 

REPORT  OF  COLONEL  CRUTCHFIELD. 

Headquarters  Artillery,  Second  Corps,  ) 

March  14,  1863.      j 

Lieutenant-Colonel    0.  J.   Faulkner,   Assistant 

Adjutant-  General : 

Colonel  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  part  taken  by  the  artillery 
of  this  army  corps  in  the  battle  of  Cedar  Run, 
of  August  ninth,  1862  : 

The  road  on  which  we  advanced  debouched 
from  a  piece  of  woods  upon  the  immediate  battle- 
field, which  was  open  and  somewhat  broken,  a 
brook  running  across  it  and  the  prolongation  of 
the  road,  and  making  a  small  angle  with  our  gen- 
eral line  of  battle.  The  advance  of  our  troops  was 
the  division  of  Brigadier-General  C.  S.  Winder, 
and  its  artillery  became  first  engaged.     The  ene- 
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my's  batteries  occupied  rising  ground  to  the 
right  and  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  road,  while  his 
infantry  extended  from  these  batteries  toward 
our  left.  About  two  P.  M.,  a  gun  placed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  road  by  Major  R.  S.  Andrews,  com- 
manding the  artillery  of  General  Winder's  divis- 
sion,  opened  on  the  enemy.  His  cavalry  skir- 
mishers and  outposts  had  been  previously  driven 
in  by  Brigadier-General  Early's  brigade,  which 
was  just  to  the  right  of  this  point.  The  reply  was 
immediate ;  and  from  this  time  the  enemy  kept  up 
a  sharp  fire  at  this  point,  as  one  near  which  our 
troops  and  batteries  must  pass  in  taking  position. 
I  found  that  to  the  right  and  front,  some  two 
hundred  and  fifty  yards,  were  rises  in  the  ground 
favorable  for  positions  for  artillery.  I  therefore 
directed  Major  Andrews  to  move  forward  his  rifle 
guns  to  these  points.  He  moved  out  four  rifles 
and  one  twelve-pounder  Napoleon.  The  latter 
and  two  rifles  were  from  Captain  Poague's  bat- 
tery, and  the  others  from  those  of  Captains  Caskie 
and  Carpenter.  Their  fire  was  directed  against 
the  enemy's  batteries  in  order  to  protect  the  de- 
ployment of  our  infantry.  They  were  excellently 
served,  and  so  completely  occupied  the  enemy's 
guns,  —  about  twelve  in  number,  I  think,  —  that 
Major  Andrews  proposed  to  move  one  or  two 
smooth-bored  batteries  farther  down  the  road,  and 
endeavor  to  enfilade  the  enemy's  position.  In  try- 
ing to  do  this  he  was  wounded,  and  the  complexion 
of  affairs  just  after  prevented  its  subsequent  execu- 
tion. Meanwhile  the  battery  of  Captain  Latimer, 
which  had  moved  with  Major-General  Ewell's 
division,  had  opened  on  the  enemy  from  a  posi- 
tion at  the  base  of  Slaughter's  Mountain,  far  to 
our  right,  while  the  batteries  of  Captains  Brown 
and  Dement  (the  two  comprising  six  guns)  had 
position  between  the  battery  of  Captain  Latimer 
and  those  of  Major  Andrews.  These  two  bat- 
teries were  capitally  served,  and  evidently  damaged 
the  enemy  severely. 

Thus  far  the  fight  had  been  between  the  op- 
posing artillery  exclusively.  At  this  time  the 
enemy's  infantry  advanced  in  line  of  battle  ;  that 
is,  a  regiment  of  them  through  a  cornfield  just 
beyond  the  brook  and  in  front  of  Major  An- 
drews's guns.  Unable  apparently  to  cross  in  this 
formation,  they  formed  column  of  companies  for 
the  purpose.  Just  then  Major  Andrews  turned 
his  guns  upon  them,  (for  it  was  before  he  had 
been  wounded,)  and  opening  with  canister,  soon 
broke  them.  At  this  time  Lieutenant-Colonel  R. 
L.  Walker  coming  up  with  the  artillery  of  Major- 
General  A.  P.  Hill's  division,  I  directed  him  to 
place  four  rifle  guns  on  the  rising  ground  to 
Major  Andrews's  right.  He  placed  them  by 
sections — two  from  Captain  Pegram's  battery 
and  two  from  Captain  Fleet's,  the  latter  under 
command  of  Lieutenant  Hardy.  These  guns  now 
were  formed  in  echelon  —  Captain  Pegram  being 
in  advance  and  to  the  right,  next  to  him  Lieuten- 
ant Hardy,  while  the  guns  from  General  Win- 
der's division  were  farther  to  the  left  and  some- 
thing in  advance  of  Lieutenant  Hardy,  giving  an 
oblique  fire  across  their  front.  At  this  moment 
the  enemy's  infantry  advanced  again  in  general 


line  across  the  cornfield,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Walker's  guns  were  turned  on  them  exclusively. 
In  a  short  time  our  infantry  on  the  left  of  the 
road  was  apparently  thrown  into  confusion  and 
gave  way ;  the  enemy  advancing,  the  rear  of  the 
guns  of  General  Winder's  division  was  exposed,  and 
they  were  withdrawn  by  General  Jackson's  order. 
At  the  same  time  the  enemy  made  a  feeble  effort 
to  advance  through  and  from  the  cornfield ;  but 
a  well-directed  fire  of  canister  from  the  guns  of 
Captain  Pegram  and  Lieutenant  Hardy,  supported 
by,  I  believe,  the  Thirteenth  Virginia  regiment, 
Colonel  J.  A.  Walker,  checked  them,  though 
their  skirmishers  got  quite  near  under  cover  of  the 
accidents  of  the  ground.  The  temporary  confu- 
sion on  the  left  was  soon  overcome,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  enemy  gave  way,  and  our  whole 
line  advancing,  the  artillery  moved  along  the 
road,  unable  to  cross  the  brook  in  front  through 
the  field.  The  pursuit  continued  until,  having 
crossed  a  second  brook,  we  came  upon  a  large 
body  of  woods.  It  being  deemed  advisable  to 
shell  these  before  advancing  farther,  the  batteries 
of  Captains  Pegram,  Fleet,  Braxton,  and  Latham 
were  placed  in  position  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Walker,  some  eighty  or  one  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant, and  a  heavy  fire  opened  in  various  directions. 
After  a  short  time,  Captain  Pegram's  battery  was 
ordered  forward,  with  an  infantry  brigade,  through 
these  woods  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  It  took 
position  just  beyond,  and  opened  upon  what  was 
thought  and  proved  to  be  the  enemy's  camp.  A 
battery  was  soon  opened  in  reply,  and  a  heavy 
cannonade  was  the  consequence,  for  some  time, 
causing  Captain  Pegram  severe  loss.  His  bat- 
tery, however,  retained  its  position  till  next 
morning,  when  it  was  withdrawn.  We  lost  no 
pieces  or  caissons,  but  had  two  guns  dismounted 
by  the  enemy's  fire.  We  captured  one  twelve- 
pounder  Napoleon  (spiked)  and  carriage  and 
caisson,  with  two  other  caissons  and  a  limber,  all 
of  which  were  brought  off.  The  gun  and  caisson 
were  sent  to  Richmond,  one  caisson  exchanged 
into  Captain  Poague's  battery,  and  the  other  cais- 
son and  limber  also  sent  to  Richmond. 

It  is  due  that  I  should  call  especial  attention 
to  the  gallantry  displayed  by  Major  R.  L.  An- 
drews in  this  action.  He  was  severely  wounded, 
and,  in  our  withdrawal,  fell  a  prisoner  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Captain  J.  Carpenter,  a 
most  excellent  officer,  received  a  wound,  from 
which  he  has  since  died,  while  fearlessly  exposing 
himself  in  looking  out  a  position  for  his  battery. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

S.  Crutciifield, 
Colonel  and  Chief  Artillery  Second  Corps. 

REPORT   OF  CAPTAIN  WITCHER,  OF  TWENTY- 
FIRST  VIRGINIA  REGIMENT. 

Camp  near  Gordoxsville,  August  13, 1662. 

Major  John  Seddon,  commanding  Second  Bri- 
gade : 

Sir  :  In  obedience  to  order,  I  offer  the  follow- 
ing report  of  the  Twenty-first  Virginia  regiment 
in  the  battle  of   Slaughter's  Mountain,  on  the 
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ninth  instant,  which,  I  fear,  will  be  an  imperfect 
one,  as  I  only  took  command  after  the  fight  had 
considerably  advanced : 

The  regiment  was  posted  in  line  of  battle  in 
the  woods,  about  forty  paces  back  of  the  road,  to 
the  left  of  a  battery  in  the  field,  and  facing  to  the 
road,  a  small  party  being  sent  to  the  road  in  front 
of  our  extreme  left  to  keep  watch.  In  this  po- 
sition, the  men  were  ordered  to  lie  down  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  enemy's  cannonading,  which 
was  kept  up  with  great  vigor.  A  number  of 
shells  exploded  in  our  vicinity,  one  of  which 
struck  and  killed  William  H.  Morgan,  of  company 
F,  a  young  officer  of  great  merit.  In  about  half 
an  hour,  a  volley  of  musketry  was  heard  on  our 
left,  when  the  party  on  the  road  immediately 
returned,  and  reported  that  a  regiment  was  ad- 
vancing along  the  road  and  fence.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Cunningham  ordered  our  regiment  for- 
ward to  the  edge  of  the  road,  which  order  was 
promptly  obeyed,  all  seeming  eager  for  the  en- 
gagement. Soon  after  reaching  the  road  and 
engaging  the  enemy,  another  regiment  of  them 
emerged  from  a  cornfield,  and  arrayed  them- 
selves in  line  of  battle  to  our  left  oblique.  This 
seemed  to  heighten  the  ardor  of  our  men,  who 
fought  with  all  the  gallantry  and  energy  that 
could  have  been  desired,  and  completely  check- 
ing the  enemy's  advance.  The  fight  was  raging 
fiercely,  and  our  men  in  high  spirits,  when  sud- 
denly, and  without  any  warning  whatever,  a  mur- 
derous fire  was  poured  upon  us  from  the  rear,  at 
least  a  brigade  of  the  enemy  having  passed 
through  the  woods  and  reached  within  twenty  or 
thirty  paces  of  us.  We  had  supposed  that  our 
rear  was  protected ;  why  it  was  not,  is  not  for 
me  to  say.  About  this  time,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cunningham  appeared  at  the  left  of  the  line,  and 
gave  some  command,  which,  amid  the  firing,  I 
could  not  understand.  I  ordered  those  near  me, 
however,  to  about-face  ;  some  obeyed,  but  many 
others  were  so  intent  upon  firing  at  the  enemy 
before  them,  and  so  little  apprehensive  of  danger 
from  the  rear,  that  they  seemed  not  to  under- 
stand the  command.  Colonel  Cunningham  again 
gave  some  command,  which,  owing  to  the  cir- 
cumstances, I  could  not  distinctly  hear.  He 
waved  his  hand  toward  the  fence  rather  to  the 
right,  and,  after  several  times  ordering  it,  I  got 
the  men  to  start  in  that  direction.  In  making 
the  movement,  they  became  somewhat  scattered 
and  confused,  some  going  fast,  while  others  would 
load,  turn,  and  fire  as  they  went.  To  add  to  the 
confusion  of  the  moment,  in  addition  to  the 
many  other  brave  men  and  officers  who  fell  at 
this  point,  our  gallant  and  beloved  leader,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Cunningham,  fell  mortally  wound- 
ed ;  the  Adjutant  was  taken  by  the  enemy, 
though  he  afterward  escaped ;  the  Sergeant- 
Major  was  shot  down  ;  the  flag-bearer  was  shot 
dead ;  a  corporal  of  the  color-guard,  seizing  the 
colors,  shared  the  same  fate  ;  and  a  private,  who 
next  raised  them,  fell,  wounded  in  three  places. 
Under  these  unfavorable  circumstances,  a  por- 
tion of  the  regiment  rallied,  and  formed  at  the 
crest  of  the  hill,  not  more  than  one  hundred  and 


fifty  paces  from  the  road.  Here,  some  troops, 
which  had  fallen  back,  rallied,  and  joined  us,  and 
after  a  spirited  contest  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
drove  the  enemy,  who  had  advanced  into  the 
road  and  field,  back  into  the  woods.  We  then 
turned  our  fire  upon  the  enemy's  line  of  battle  in 
the  meadow,  which  soon  broke  and  began  to  re- 
tire. From  this  we  pushed  forward  wherever  the 
fight  seemed  thickest,  assisting  in  the  repulse  of 
the  cavalry  charge,  and  mingling  in  the  fire  upon 
the  retreating  foe,  till  he  had  entirely  disappeared 
from  the  field.  No  troops,  in  my  opinion,  could 
have  behaved  with  more  daring  and  obstinacy 
than  those  of  the  Twenty-first.  There  were  in- 
stances of  individual  heroism,  which  I  refrain 
from  mentioning,  lest  injustice  should  be  done  to 
others.  Before  concluding  this  report,  I  deem  it 
my  duty  to  bring  to  your  notice  a  fact  which  shows 
the  barbarous  and  brutal  manner  in  which  this  war 
is  being  conducted  by  our  enemies.  Second  Lieu- 
tenant Thomas  M.  Brown,  of  company  K,  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  time  our  regiment  left  the 
woods.  He  was  afterward  found  in  the  woods 
mortally  wounded,  and,  before  dying,  stated  to 
Lieutenant  Roach,  of  the  Twenty-first,  and  Cap- 
tain Turner,  of  the  Irish  battalion,  that  he  was 
taken  unhurt,  but  when  the  enemy  were  forced  to 
retreat,  they  knocked  him  down  with  their  guns, 
and  bayoneted  him  in  several  places.  He  was 
in  his  proper  mind  at  the  time  of  making  this 
statement,  and  died  the  same  night.  Accompa- 
nying this  report  I  forward  a  list  of  casualties. 
Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  A.  Witcher, 
Captain,  commanding  Twenty-first 
Virginia  Regiment. 
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REPORT  OF  MAJOR  SEDDON. 

Headquarters  First  Virginia  Battalion. 
•  Second  Brigade,  First  Division, 
A.  V.  D.,  August  14,  1862. 

Lieutenant- Colonel  T.  L.  Qarnett,  commanding 
Second  Brigade  on  the  evening  of  the  ninth 
instant  : 

Colonel  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  operations  of  the  First  Vir- 
ginia battalion  during  the  late  engagement  with 
the  enemy  near  Cedar  Creek,  on  the  evening  of 
the  ninth  instant : 

The  First  Virginia  battalion,  under  my  command, 
was  marched,  with  the  rest  of  the  Second  bri- 
gade, through  a  body  of  woods,  and  was  drawn 
up  in  line  of  battle,  with  inverted  front,  on  the 
extreme  left  of  the  brigade  in  the  wood,  with  a 
small  wheat-field  in  our  front.  The  woods  were 
so  dense  that  no  other  portion  of  our  brigade 
could  be  seen  from  our  position.  We  took  up 
our  position  about  a  quarter  past  four  o'clock 
p.  M.  At  about  a  quarter  tc  six  o'clock,  a  large 
brigade  of  the  enemy  emerged  from  the  woods 
beyond  the  wheat-field,  and  advanced  against  our 
line,  in  fine  order,  at  a  double-quick.  A  corn- 
field on  the  right,  and  a  brush-field  on  the  left  of 
the  wheat-field,  prevented  me  from  seeing  either 
wing  of  the  enemy,  which  seemed  to  extend  in- 
definitely in  both  directions.  By  order,  the  bat- 
talion fired  as  the  enemy  came  within  one  hun- 
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dred  and  fifty  yards  of  our  position,  with  very 
little  effect.  We  fired  two  more  scattering  volleys, 
all  with  little  effect.  By  this  time  the  enemy  were 
close  upon  our  front,  and  had  closed  in  upon  our 
left  flank.  Seeing  this,  the  battalion  gave  way,  and 
retreated  rapidly  and  in  great  confusion.  Being 
on  the  extreme  left  of  the  brigade,  we  were  the 
first  to  see  the  flank  movement  of  the  enemy,  and 
by  the  rapid  retreat  were  prevented  from  being 
surrounded. 

All  the  officers  of  the  battalion  strove  most 
gallantly  to  hold  the  men  to  their  position,  and 
made  the  most  heroic  endeavors  to  rally  them  af- 
ter they  had  broken.  Failing  in  this,  some  of 
the  officers  and  men  joined  in  with  the  reserves, 
and  took  part  in  their  successful  advance.  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant  Alexander,  company  A,  was  dis- 
abled by  a  severe  wound  in  the  left  thigh,  about 
the  time  the  battalion  gave  way.  It  may  be 
proper  to  add  that  Lieutenant  White,  acting 
Aid-de-camp  to  Colonel  Garnett,  informed  me, 
just  as  the  enemy  advanced  from  the  woods,  that 
the  Tenth  Virginia  regiment  occupied  our  left. 

Accompanying  this  you  will  please  find  a  list 
of  casualties. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Seddon, 

Major,  commanding  First  Virginia  Battalion. 

REPORT  OF  LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  JACKSON. 

Camp  near  Liberty  Mills,  / 
August  13,  1862.     J 

To  Colonel  Taliaferro,  commanding  Third  Bri- 
gade, A.  V. : 

Colonel  :  On  Saturday  last,  the  ninth  instant, 
four  o'clock  P.  M.,  I  arrived  with  my  regiment 
(the  Forty-seventh  Alabama)  within  range  of  the 
enemy's  batteries  that  had  opened  on  the  advan- 
cing columns  of  our  army.  We  were  allowed  to 
rest  a  few  minutes,  when  we  were  again  ordered 
to  advance,  and  take  our  position  under  the.  range 
of  the  enemy's  guns.  We  advanced  along  the 
road  for  the  distance  of  a  mile,  with  the  enemy's 
shells  bursting  over  our  heads  ;  but,  as  we  were 
within  the  range  given  to  their  guns,  no  damage 
was  done  to  my  regiment.  When  the  position 
desired  by  our  brigade  commander  was  gained, 
we  were  ordered  to  form  our  line  of  battle  and 
lie  down.  By  this  time  the  cannonade  was  in 
quicker  succession.  The  men  under  my  command 
behaved  themselves  very  well,  though  somewhat 
confused  at  the  bursting  of  shells  over  their 
heads  ;  but  after  remaining  a  short  time  they  be- 
came quiet.  We  remained  about  forty  minutes 
in  this  position,  without  sustaining  any  loss,  when 
the  order  was  given  by  General  Taliaferro  to  ad- 
vance in  line  of  battle.  I  reported  this  command 
to  the  regiment,  when  they  advanced,  in  tolerable 
order,  the  distance  of  fifty  yards,  when  we  ap- 
proached a  fence,  which  we  crossed,  and  found 
ourselves  in  presence  of  the  enemy's  infantry, 
which  had  opened  on  us  with  some  effect.  I 
formed  my  men  in  line  of  battle,  about  three 
hundred  yards  from  the  line  of  the  enemy,  and 
opened  fire  on  them.     Although  it  was  the  first 


battle  any  of  my  men  had  ever  been  in,  yet  they 
behaved  themselves  very  well,  and  returned  the 
fire  in  quick  succession,  and  with  a  good  deal  of 
deliberation.  Affairs  remained  in  this  position  for 
about  twenty  minutes,  when  we  found  ourselves 
attacked  from  a  very  unexpected  quarter :  the 
enemy,  having  flanked  us,  had  come  round  to 
our  rear,  and  were  pouring  heavy  volleys  on  us, 
at  the  distance  of  forty  paces.  As  soon  as  I  dis- 
covered this  new  enemy,  I  gave  the  command  to 
face  about.  A  few  companies  of  the  right  wing 
obeyed  the  command ;  but  the  left,  not  under- 
standing the  order,  and  being  subjected  to  a  se- 
vere cross-fire,  gave  way,  and  retreated  across 
the  field.  As  soon  as  the  left'  gave  way,  the  right 
also  got  into  confusion,  and  followed  the  left.  I 
made  repeated  efforts  to  rally  the  regiment,  but, 
finding  it  impossible  to  do  so  under  the  cross-fire 
they  were  subjected  to,  I  followed  them  across 
the  field,  and  on  a  hill  that  screened  them  from 
the  balls  of  the  enemy.  As  soon  as  they  found 
themselves  out  of  range,  they  halted,  and  began 
of  themselves  to  rally  to  their  standard.  I  en- 
couraged them  as  much  as  my  exhausted  state 
from  fatigue  and  feeble  health  would  permit,  and 
soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  most  of  them 
returning  to  duty.  I  ordered  the  colors  to  ad- 
vance, which  they  did,  and  the  regiment  followed, 
though  without  any  line  of  battle.  I  remained 
behind,  sending  up  those  that  showed  less  incli- 
nation to  advance.  I  soon  found  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  get  them  in  regular  line,  and,  there- 
fore, staid  a  few  paces  in  the  rear,  encouraging 
those  that  staid  behind,  and  preventing  them 
from  firing  among  those  in  advance.  We  con- 
tinued to  advance,  in  this  open  way,  to  within 
two  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy,  drawn  up  in 
another  field,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  field. 
The  advance  of  our  line  at  this  point  made  a  halt, 
and  very  deliberately  returned  the  fire  of  the  en- 
emy. I  encouraged  those  in  the  rear  to  advance 
as  far  as  their  friends  had  done,  and  soon  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  them  slowly  make  their  way 
to  the  front.  The  front  line,  seeing  the  rear  ad- 
vance, also  advanced,  and  the  enemy  in  a  few 
minutes  began  to  give  ground.  At  this  point  we 
were  charged  by  a  body  of  cavalry,  but,  meeting 
with  a  rolling  fire  from  our  line,  they  retreated 
with  considerable  loss.  Our  men  now  advanced 
in  quick  time,  and  the  enemy's  retreat  soon  be- 
came a  complete  rout.  We  continued  to  pur- 
sue them  from  one  field  to  another,  until  about 
seven  o'clock,  when  our  men,  becoming  exhausted, 
made  a  halt,  and  took  no  further  part  in  the 
action. 

The  number  of  killed  in  my  regiment  was 
eleven  men  and  one  captain,  Captain  Munsen, 
who  fell  at  the  time  we  were  flanked  by  the  ene- 
my. The  Captain  conducted  himself  with  great 
gallantry,  and  the  regiment  has  sustained  a  great 
loss  in  his  death.  We  had  also  ninety  men 
wounded,  including  those  that  were  wounded 
slightly.  I  think  the  wounded,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, will  recover. 

The  above  is  an  outline  of  the  part  played  by 
the  Forty-seventh  Alabama  regiment,  in  the  late 
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action  between  Generals  Jackson's  and  Pope's 
forces,  near  Culpeper  Court-House. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  W.  Jackson, 

Lieutenant-Colonel,  commanding  Forty-seventh 
Alabama  Volunteers. 

REPORT  OF  CAPTAIN  DOBYNS.  OF  FORTY- 
SECOND  VIRGINIA  REGIMENT. 

Headquarters  Forty-second  Regiment  Va.  ) 
Volunteers,  Camp  near  Liberty  Mills,  > 

August  13,  1802.    ) 

Colonel  :  In  obedience  to  orders,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  op- 
erations of  the  Forty-second  regiment  Virginia 
volunteers  in  the  recent  engagements  at  Cedar 
Run,  Culpeper  County,  Virginia,  on  the  ninth 
August,  1862 : 

About  three  o'clock  p.  M.,  the  regiment,  com- 
manded by  Major  Henry  Layne,  in  conjunction 
with  the  rest  of  the  brigade,  was  ordered  to  the 
front,   and  accordingly  marched  along  the  -Cul- 
peper road  until  it  reached  a  body  of  woods  about 
half  a  mile   from   the   battle-field.     It  was  then 
halted  and  ordered  to  load.    It  was  then  filed  off 
to  the  left  of  the  road,  and  marched  through  the 
woods  nearly  parallel  with  the  road,  and  during 
the  march  the  woods  were  very  heavily  shelled  by 
the  enemy ;    but  no  casualties  occurred  in  the 
regiment.    The  regiment  was  halted  in  the  woods 
to  the  left  of  the  road  near  a  field,  where  one  or 
two  pieces  of  our  artillery  was  planted,  and  in  ac- 
tion.    It  remained  in  this  position  near  half  an 
hour,  and  was  then  ordered  to  move  forward,  and 
accordingly  marched  some   four  hundred  yards, 
until  it  reached  a  narrow  road  leading  to  a  wheat- 
field  ;  filing  down  the  road  to  the  left,  near  one 
hundred  yards,  it  then  filed  to  the  right  through 
the  woods  parallel  with  the  fence,  until  it  reached 
its  depth ;  it  was  then  halted  and  fronted  in  line 
of  battle.     The  Forty-eighth  Virginia   regiment 
was  on  the  right,  and  the  First  Virginia  battalion 
on  the  left.    Our  skirmishers,  who  had  previously 
been  thrown  out,  soon  discovered  those  of  the  en- 
emy near   at   hand,  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
main  body  of  the  enemy  advanced  from  the  woods 
opposite  the  wheat-field  to  our  front,  and  having 
gotten  midway  the  wheat-field,  the  regiment  was 
ordered  to  fire,  which  was  done  with  a  great  deal 
of  coolness  and  rapidity,  and  kept  up  constantly 
for  some  half  an  hour  or  more  ;  the  regiment  re- 
maining in  good  order  all  the  time.    Early  in  the 
engagement,  Major  Layne  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  a  great  many  of  the  company  officers  and 
men  were  killed  and  wounded. 

The  enemy,  having  flanked  us  right  and  left, 
were  seen  suddenly  advancing  upon  our  rear  in 
considerable  disorder :  about  this  juncture  we 
received  orders  to  fall  back,  and  soon  came  in 
contact  with  the  enemy  at  the  point  of  the  bay- 
onet. A  good  many  of  the  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  regiment  were  captured  by  the  enemy,  and 
again  recaptured,  and  many  of  them  severely 
wounded  while  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Sev- 
eral officers  and  men  of  the  regiment,  whom  we 
had  recaptured  from  the  enemy,  informed  me  that 


they  were  most  brutally  maltreated  by  the  enemy, 
and  saw  many  of  our  men  brutally  murdered  after 
being  captured.  During  this  portion  of  the  en- 
gagement the  regiment  was  thrown  in  great  con- 
fusion, and  became  much  scattered  ;  but  a  larger 
portion  of  those  remaining  were  afterward  rallied 
and  moved  forward  with  General  Branch's  bri- 
gade, and  charged  through  the  wheat-field  to  the 
woods  and  halted.  The  loss  was  very  light  dur- 
ing the  charge.  The  regiment  was  then  marched 
through  the  wheat-field,  and  across  the  road  to 
the  right  into  a  cornfield,  and  remained  during 
the  night.  After  this  nothing  worthy  of  note  oc- 
curred. 

The  loss  in  the  regiment,  both  in  killed  and 
wounded,  was  very  heavy,  but  not  more  than  six 
or  eight  were  missing.  The  regiment  captured  a 
large  number  of  the  enemy,  both  officers  and  men, 
and  sent  them  to  the  rear. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

H.   DOBYNS, 
Captain,  commanding  Forty-second  Regiment 
Virginia  Volunteers. 

REPORT  OF  COLONEL  W.  E.  JONES. 

Headquarters  Seventh  Regiment  Virginia  \ 
Cavalry,  Orange  C.  H.,  August  14, 1862.     ) 

General  B.  H.  Robertson : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  on  the 
ninth  instant,  my  regiment  was  ordered  on  a  re- 
connoissance  near   Madison   Court-House.     The 
march  of   twenty-five   miles  was  made  by  sun- 
down, and  without  incident  or  discovery  worthy  of 
record.     On  returning  to  camp,  we  first  learned 
that  the  battle  of  Cedar  Run  had  been  progress- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  moved  on, 
without  a  moment's  delay,  to  the  scene  of  action. 
Not  being  able  to  see  you  or  General  Jackson, 
by  the  advice  of  General  Hill,  I  passed  between 
the  brigades  of  Generals  Field  and  Early  about 
dark,  for  the  purpose  of  pressing  the  enemy  in 
retreat.     After  turning  the  woods  on  our  right, 
I  came  on  the  enemy,  drawn  up  in  such  order 
and  force  as  rendered  a  charge  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous.    Holding  our  post  for  observation,  couri- 
ers were  sent  to  inform  a  battery,  sending  out 
shells  of  inquiry,  of  the  position  of  the  enemy. 
Before  our  artillery  could  be  brought  to  bear,  a 
body   of  cavalry   threatened   us ;  but   a   gallant 
charge   on  our  part  soon  caused  them   to  take 
shelter  under  their  infantry.     We  killed  one  of 
their  horses.    Now  our  artillery  commenced  shell- 
ing the  position  of  the  enemy,  causing  him  to  re- 
tire, and  we  followed  as  soon  as  we  could,  safely, 
from  our  own  shells.    A  negro  servant  of  an  offi- 
cer was  captured  near  this  point,  from  whom  we 
gained  the  first  information  of  the  arrival  of  Gen- 
eral Sigel's  force  on  the  field.  This  intelligence  was 
at  once  sent  to  the  rear.     The  fierce  cannonade, 
probably  from  the  guns  of  this  command,  newly 
arrived,  swept  the  ground  immediately  in  our  rear, 
and  compelled  us  to  seek  the  shelter  of  a  friendly 
hill,  until  they  had  sufficiently  amused  themselves. 
The  result  of  our  advance  was  eleven  privates, 
three  Lieutenants,  and  one  negro  captured  from 
the  enemy.     My  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Thomas 
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Richards,  independent  scout,  and  to  Lieutenant 
McCarty,  acting  Adjutant  of  the  regiment,  for 
their  activity,  zeal,  and  courage  displayed  on  this 
occasion. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  E.  Jones, 

Colonel  Seventh  Virginia  Cavalry. 

REPORT  OF  MAJOR  WOOD. 

Camp  near  Gordonsville,  Virginia,  ) 
August  13,  1862.     i 

To  Colonel  A.  O.  Taliaferro,  commanding  Third 

Brigade : 

In  making  my  report  of  the  part  acted  by  the 
Thirty-seventh  regiment  in  the  action  on  Cedar 
Creek,  on  the  ninth  instant,  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  state  that  it  was  late  in  the  engagement  when 
the  command  devolved  on  me  ;  consequently  I  was 
not  informed  as  to  the  position  we  were  to  take 
until  after  we  had  gone  on  the  field.  Being 
marched  into  the  woods  in  rear  of  our  batteries, 
we  were  ordered  to  lie  down  there  to  support 
them.  Lying  there  for  some  time,  very  much  ex- 
posed to  the  enemy's  shells,  which  were  contin- 
ually bursting  over  and  around  us,  we  were  then 
ordered  to  the  field.  Coming  into  the  field,  tak- 
ing position  on  the  left  of  the  Twenty-third  regi- 
ment, (which  regiment  was  on  the  extreme  right 
of  the  brigade,)  we  were  marched  forward,  cross- 
ing a  small  hollow,  to  the  brow  of  a  low  eminence, 
from  which  position  the  enemy,  in  three  columns, 
in  battle  order,  opened  fire  on  us,  which  was  gal- 
lantly returned  by  my  men,  which  continued,  the 
action  soon  becoming  general.  In  this  position, 
the  action  continued  for  some  time.  The  first 
line  of  the  enemy  giving  way,  the  second  were 
thrown  into  the  utmost  confusion,  when  the  left 
of  this  regiment  (being  left  unprotected  and  un- 
supported by  the  Forty-seventh  and  Forty-eighth 
Alabama  regiments  having  given  way,  and  being 
thus  exposed  to  a  fire  in  front  and  rear,  and  on 
the  left  flank)  was  compelled  to  give  away,  which 
was  taken  up  by  each  company  from  the  left,  not, 
however,  until  after  we  received  orders  to  fall 
back,  which  was  done  in  tolerably  good  order  by 
most  of  the  companies,  some,  however,  becoming 
a  little  confused.  I  soon  succeeded  in  rallying 
the  men,  not  until  a  great  many  of  them  were 
killed  by  being  exposed  to  fire  from  the  front  and 
left  flank.  As  soon  as  they  were  rallied,  they  ad- 
vanced gallantly  to  the  contest,  driving  the  enemy 
from  before  them  in  every  direction.  It  is  proper 
to  state  here,  that  this  regiment  would  have  been 
able  to  maintain  its  position  had  the  Forty-sev- 
enth and  Forty-eighth  Alabama  regiments  been 
able  to  have  maintained  theirs.  I  must  express 
my  thanks  to  the  officers  and  men  of  this  regi- 
ment for  the  gallant  manner  in  which  they  con- 
ducted themselves  during  the  whole  engagement ; 
and,  where  all  conducted  themselves  so  gallantly, 
it  is  impossible  to  mention  particular  individuals, 
although  there  were  those  whose  gallant  conduct 
renders  them  worthy  of  the  proudest  position. 

H.  C.  Wood, 

Major,  commanding  Thirty-seventh  Regiment. 
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REPORT  OF  LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  WALTON. 

Camp  Twenty-third  Virginia  Regiment,  i 

August  13,  1862.      i 

Colonel  A.    O.  Taliaferro,   commanding    Third 

Brigade : 

The  Twenty-third  Virginia  regiment  left  its 
camp  at  this  place,  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  on 
the  evening  of  the  seventh  August.  It  marched 
about  eight  miles  that  night,  and  bivouacked  near 
Orange  Court-House.  The  march  was  resumed 
early  next  morning,  but  not  continued  for  more 
than  a  few  miles,  when  it  again  halted  for  the 
purpose  of  cooking  two  days'  rations,  rest,  &c, 
During  the  night,  a  portion  of  the  enemy's  cav- 
alry fired  upon  our  pickets,  and  attempted  to  cut 
off  our  tram  of  wagons.  Our  regiment  was  or- 
dered to  support  the  pickets,  which  it  did,  lying 
on  its  arms  nearly  all  night.  Some  time  after 
midnight  our  main  guard  was  driven  in,  and  the 
regiment  double-quicked  half  a  mile  to  meet  the 
enemy.  There  was  a  sharp  skirmish  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  the  enemy  were  routed.  We  took 
one  prisoner  and  captured  two  horses. 

During  this  skirmish,  Lieutenant  Trice,  of  com- 
pany G,  was  badly  wounded  in  the  neck.  Lieu- 
tenant Winston,  of  company  A,  was  also  wounded. 

The  army,  or  at  least  one  portion  of  it,  had  a 
long  and  distressing  march  on  the  ninth,  to  the 
field  where,  on  that  evening,  was  fought  the  bat- 
tle of  Cedar  Creek  —  distressing  on  account  of 
the  excessive  heat,  and  scarcity  of  good  water. 
The  brigade  reached  the  battle-field  about  four 
o'clock.  This  regiment,  which  had  been  on  the 
left  during  the  day,  was  detached  and  sent  to  the 
right,  where  it  was  ordered  to  lie  down  in  the 
woods  just  in  rear  of  Pegram's  battery,  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  it.  Here  it  remained 
nearly  an  hour  exposed  to  the  shells  of  the  enemy, 
which  were  tearing  the  forest  to  atoms.  The  en- 
emy's artillery  then  ceased  to  fire,  and  the  regi- 
ment was  ordered  to  advance,  which  it  did, 
through  the  open  field,  in  line  of  battle,  with  the 
Thirty-seventh  Virginia  on  its  left.  When  in 
four  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's  line,  fire  was 
opened  on  them  and  continued  for  some  time, 
when  we  were  ordered  to  fall  back  a  short  dis- 
tance (the  Thirty-seventh  having  already  done  so) 
in  order  to  be  out  of  reach  of  a  cross-fire  upon 
our  left  flank,  which  was  very  close  and  very  de- 
structive. It  fell  back  in  some  confusion.  It 
was  during  this  retreat,  and  while  attempting  to 
stop  it,  that  the  lamented  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Curtis  received  his  mortal  wound. 

The  regiment  again  formed,  advanced,  and  con- 
tinued to  advance,  successfully  repulsing  a  charge 
of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  taking  prisoners  of  rank, 
until  they  were  ordered,  by  General  Jackson,  to 
stop  the  pursuit. 

The  regiment  behaved  well,  and  there  were 
individual  instances  of  great  gallantry ;  but  it 
might  be  invidious  to  mention  them. 

Enclosed  please  find  list  of  killed  and  wrounded 
of  the  regiment  in  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek. 

Color-sergeant  John  P.  Waddy,  company  G, 
Sergeant  William  A.  Walton  and  Corporal  John 
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M.  Booker,  of  company  I,  behaved  with  great  gal- 
lantry, and  deserve  weil  of  their  country.    Several 
others  did  their  duty  as  good  soldiers. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

S.  T.  Walton, 

Lieutenant-Colonel,  commanding  Regiment. 

REPORT  OF  MAJOR  WILLIAMS. 

Headquarters  Fifth  Virginia  Infantry,  ) 

August  14,  1862.      ) 

Captain  Fulton,  A.  A.  A.  General : 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  at  dawn  on 
the  morning  of  the  ninth  instant,  we  left  camp, 
near  the  Rapidan  River,  marched  a  distance  of 
seven  miles,  and  engaged  the  enemy  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  line  of  battle  was 
formed  in  a  wood,  with  the  Thirty-third  regiment 
resting  on  our  right  and  the  Second  on  our  left, 
the  Fifth  being  the  centre  regiment  of  the  brigade. 
We  then  advanced  in  line  of  battle,  through  the 
woods,  a  distance  of  about  four  hundred  yards, 
to  the  edge  of  a  field,  where  we  were  ordered  to 
halt  and  throw  down  a  line  of  fencing  immedi- 
ately in  our  front.  After  removing  the  fence,  we 
were  ordered  to  prepare  to  charge,  which  was 
done ;  and  we  moved  forward  in  line  of  battle  to 
the  top  of  a  little  hill  or  rise  in  the  field,  when  the 
order  was  given  by  our  gallant  commander,  Col- 
onel Ronald,  to  the  brigade,  to  charge,  which  was 
obeyed,  and  the  charge  executed  in  most  elegant 
style,  driving  the  enemy  entirely  from  the  field 
into  the  woods,  a  distance  of  some  three  or  four 
hundred  yards.  I  then  received  an  order  to  close 
my  regiment  at  right  angles  with  and  on  the  left 
of  the  Thirty-third,  thus  having  passed  the  Thir- 
ty-third and  Twenty-seventh  some  two  hundred 
yards.  I  succeeded  in  forming  my  right  wing 
perpendicular  with  the  former  line  of  battle  and 
advanced  it  about  one  hundred  yards,  thus  giving 
me  a  good  position  to  fire  upon  the  enemy,  who 
were  crossing  a  large  wheat-field,  upon  the  right 
of  our  former  position.  The  regiment  poured  a 
constant  and  destructive  fire  upon  the  enemy, 
thus  causing  a  large  number  of  them  to  surren- 
der. The  regiment  also  captured  three  stand  of 
the  enemy's  colors.  The  left  wing  still  held  their 
former  position  at  the  edge  of  the  woods,  thus 
protecting  the  left  of  my  right  wing  from  a  severe 
fire  from  the  enemy  in  the  woods.  The  conduct 
of  all,  officers  and  men,  was  such  as  would  attract 
the  admiration  and  win  the  praise  of  the  greatest 
of  champion  warriors,  and  particularly  the  con- 
duct of  Color-Sergeant  John  M.  Gabbert,  who 
was  in  advance,  with  a  sword  in  one  hand  and 
the  colors  in  the  other,  waving  both  the  sword 
and  colors,  and  calling  upon  the  men  to  come  on, 
when  he  received  a  wound  in  the  shoulder  and 
leg,  which  disabled  him  so  much  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  field.  At  a  late  hour  we 
were  reenforced  by  two  other  brigades.  We  then 
advanced  —  the  left  wing  being  rallied  by  Adju- 
tant C.  S.  Arnall,  whose  conduct  was  highly  com- 
mendable in  rallying  the  men  to  the  colors  and 
pressing  forward,  with  the  Second  and  Fourth 
regiments,  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  enemy  till  after 
dark,  when,  reaching  the  top  of  a  hill  in  a  corn- 
field, he  was  ordered  to  halt,  and  remained  until 


morning.  I  joined  in  with  Colonel  Lee,  of  the 
Thirty-third,  and  advanced,  overtaking  the  Sec- 
ond and  Fourth,  who  had  halted  in  a  cornfield, 
on  the  right  of  the  main  road  leading  to  Culpeper 
Court-House,  where  the  brigade  remained  over 
night  and  until  about  nine  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  tenth.  The  enemy  not  having  made 
any  demonstration  up  to  that  time,  we  were  or- 
dered back  a  distance  of  about  three  miles,  and 
camped  until  the  morning  of  the  twelfth,  when 
we  were  ordered  to  take  up  the  line  of  march  to 
our  old  camp,  near  Liberty  Mills,  at  which  place 
we  arrived  about  six  o'clock  p.  M.  I  forward  with 
this  a  list  of  casualties. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  J.  Williams, 

Major,  commanding  Fifth  Virginia  Infantry. 

REPORT  OF  LIEUTENANT-COLONEL    HUGHES. 

Headquarters  Forty-eighth  Regiment  i 
Alabama  Volunteers,  August  13, 1862.     ) 

Colonel  A.    G.   Taliaferro,  commanding    Third 

Brigade,  Army  of  the  Valley : 

Sir  :  I .  have  the  honor  of  submitting  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  movements  of  the  Forty- 
eighth  regiment  Alabama  volunteers,  during  the 
engagement  on  the  ninth  instant,  at  Cedar  Creek. 
This  regiment,  being  ordered  to  support  General 
Ewell's  division,  was  placed  in  position  in  the 
woods,  and  in  rear  of  that  division.  After  remain- 
ing in  this  position  for  some  time,  we  were  ordered 
to  cross  the  big  road,  into  an  open  field,  and  form 
line  of  battle  on  the  right  of  the  Twenty-third 
Virginia  regiment.  A  hill  lying  between  us  and 
the  enemy,  we  were  ordered  to  advance  to  its 
brow,  when,  coming  in  full  view  of  the  enemy, 
we  opened  fire  upon  them,  and  continued  without 
cessation  for  some  length  of  time.  Finding  the 
enemy  had  flanked  our  position,  we  were  obliged 
to  change,  which  was  readily  done.  After  falling 
back  for  a  short  distance,  we  again  advanced  upon 
the  enemy,  driving  them  before  us  at  every  point, 
and  continuing  to  drive  them  until  dark,  when  we 
slept  upon  the  battle-field.  The  officers  and  men 
of  my  command  behaved  gallantly,  it  being  the 
first  time  they  had  been  under  fire.  There  are  a 
few  instances*  of  valor  which  I  might  notice  ;  but 
where  all  did  so  nobly  and  so  well,  I  can  but  re- 
turn my  sincere  thanks  to  both  officers  and  men. 
Enclosed  please  find  a  report  of  the  casualties  in 
my  command  ;  and  I  remain,  sir, 

Most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  A.  Hughes, 

Lieutenant-Colonel,  commanding  Forty-eighth 
Alabama  Regiment. 

REPORT  OF  MAJOR  STOVER. 

Camp  Frescatti,  August  13, 1862. 
Captain  Coleman,  Assistant  Adjutant- General  : 

In  accordance  with  orders  from  headquarters 
of  Third  brigade,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  report  of  the  services  rendered  by  the 
Tenth  regiment  Virginia  volunteers,  in  the  Third 
brigade,  (army  of  the  Valley,)  in  the  battle  of 
Cedar  Run,  on  the  ninth  of  August,  1862  : 

About  five  o'clock  P.  M.,  Thursday,  the  seventh 
instant,  this  regiment,  with  the  balance  of  the 
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brigade,  and  in  rear  of  the  brigade,  marched  in 
the    direction   of  Orange  Court-House.      After 
marching  about  seven  miles,  the  regiment,  with 
the    balance   of  the   brigade,    bivouacked    near 
Orange   Court-House.      On  Friday  morning,  at 
early  dawn,  we    took   up  the  line  of  march  in 
the  direction  of  Culpeper  Court-House,  march- 
ing in  front  of  the  Twenty-third  Virginia  regi- 
ment, which  was  then  in  the  rear.     After  march- 
ing about  five  miles,  and  about  one  mile  north 
of  the  Rapidan  River,  we  were  ordered  to  halt 
and  cook  two  days'  rations,  which  consumed  the 
balance  of  the  day.     The  regiment  bivouacked 
at  the    same  place   for  the   night.      About  two 
o'clock  in  the  night  we  were  aroused,  our  pickets 
being    attacked    by  the    enemy's    cavalry,    and 
marched  promptly  with  the  balance  of  the  brigade 
to  resist  the  attack  ;  but  the  enemy  retired  before 
we  arrived  on  the  field.     We  remained  on  the 
field  until  early  dawn,  when  we  were  marched  back 
to  camp.  At  eight  o'clock,  on  Saturday  morning, 
the  ninth  inst.,  we  took  up  the  line  of  march,  the 
Thirty-seventh  Virginia    regiment    and    Forty- 
eighth  Alabama  regiment  in  front,  and  the  Twenty- 
third  Virginia   and  Forty-seventh  Alabama  regi- 
ments in  the  rear.     The  regiment  kept  well  closed 
up,  and,  after  marching  about  seven  miles  under 
an   excessive    hot   sun,  we   arrived,    about  four 
o'clock,  in  sight  of  the  enemy  drawn  up  in  line 
of  battle.     The  brigade  was  then  drawn  up  in  line 
of  battle  under  a  galling  fire  of  shot  and  shell 
from  the  enemy's  guns,  by  which  we  suffered  con- 
siderably.    This   regiment  being  detached,  (by 
order  of   Brigadier-General   Taliaferro,  through 
Major  Taliaferro,)  to  prolong  the  line  of  battle  on 
the  left,  was  promptly  thrown  on  the  extreme  left, 
on  the  left  of  the  main  road  leading  to  Culpeper 
Court-House,  with   the  Forty-seventh    Alabama 
regiment,  the  Thirty-seventh  and  Twenty-third 
Virginia,  and  Forty-eighth  Alabama  regiments,  be- 
ing on  the  right  of  a  road  near  a  wheat-field,  where 
we  immediately  engaged  the  enemy  under  a  heavy 
fire  of  infantry.  After  being  engaged  some  time,  the 
regiment  upon  my  right  gave  back,  and  I,  seeing 
that  we  were  about  to  be  flanked  by  the  enemy 
on  our  right,  was  compelled  to  retire  a  short  dis- 
tance.    We  again  rallied,  attacking  the  enemy  the 
second  time,  holding  our  position  until,  the  First 
brigade  coming  up  on  our  left,  a  charge  was  made 
through  the  wheat-field,  driving  the  enemy  from 
the  field,  in  which  charge  a  number  of  prison- 
ers were  taken.     The  brigade  wras   again  formed 
in  line  of  battle  in  the  wheat-field,  and  marched 
in  an  easterly  direction  some  distance,  through  a 
cornfield,  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.     Night  com- 
ing on,  we  were  ordered  to  halt  and  await  fur- 
ther orders.     Subsequently  we  were  ordered  to 
retire  to  a  ravine  in  the  cornfield,  where  we  re- 
mained during  the  night,  the  engagement  being 
at  an  end. 

For  a  list  of  casualties,  I  refer  you  to  the  ac- 
companying report  of  the  surgeon. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

Joshua  Stover, 

Major,  commanding  Tenth  Regiment 
Virginia  Volunteers. 


REPORT  OF  MAJOR  COURTNAY. 

Headquarters  Third  Division,  i 
August  15, 1862.     i 
Major-General  Ewell: 

Sir  :  I  beg  leave  respectfully  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  operations  of  the  artillery 
in  this  division  in  the  fight  of  the  ninth  instant, 
at  Mrs.  Crittenden's  farm,  near  Slaughter's  Moun- 
tain, Culpeper  County,  Virginia.      The  battle  was 
opened  by  the  artillery  of  this  division,   which 
had  been  posted,  as  presently  described,  with  or- 
ders not  to  fire  till  the  infantry,  sent  round  to  the 
left  to  fire  upon  the  enemy's  cavalry  skirmishers, 
had  opened.     Captain  Dement's  First  Maryland 
battery,    Captain   Brown's   Chesapeake   artillery, 
(also  from  Maryland,)  Captain  D'Aquin's  Louisi- 
ana battery,  and  the  rifle  gun  of  Captain  Lati- 
mer's battery,  were  posted  in  a  line  from  the  main 
road,  on  the  left,  to  the  mountain  on  the  right, 
and  as  far  forward  as  Majors's  house.     Captain 
Latimer,  with  three  guns,  and  Lieutenant  Terry, 
with  Captain  Johnson's  (Bedford)  battery,  were 
stationed,  by  the  Major-General  in   person,  on 
Slaughter's  Mountain,  near  the  mountain"  house. 
From  these  positions,  the  several  batteries  named 
opened  upon  a  large  body  of  cavalry  in  front  as 
soon  as  the  infantry  opened  upon  their  advanced 
guard  from  the  woods  on  the  left.     The  cavalry 
having  at  once  fled,  and  the  enemy  opening  with 
several  batteries  in  our  front,  and  beyond  effec- 
tive range  of  our  guns,  I  ordered  the  batteries  in 
the  plain  to  cease  firing,  and  conducted  them  for- 
ward to  the  positions  afterward  taken  and  held 
by  them  till  dark.     Captain  Latimer  and  Lieu- 
tenant Terry  continuing  their  fire  from  the  moun- 
tain, I  ordered  Captain  Latimer's  rifle  piece  to 
join  the  battery  on  the   mountain,  and   having 
three   of   Captain  Brown's   guns,   (two   old  six- 
pounders  and  a  howitzer,)  I  carried  the  rest  di- 
rectly forward,  and  posted  Captain  Dement,  with 
two  of  his  Napoleon  guns,  and  Captain  Brown, 
with  his  three-inch  rifle,  on  a  little  rise  on  the 
right  of  General  Early's  brigade,  on  which  there 
is  a  little  clump  of  cedars  and  pines,  about  six 
hundred  yards  from  the  enemy's  extreme  right 
battery.     The  other  section  of  Captain  Dement's 
battery,  (two  Napoleons,)  and  Captain  D'Aquin's 
battery,  now   having   only  three   guns,    (having 
broken  the  axle  of   one  in  crossing  the  rough 
fields  to  get  his  position,)  I  posted  along  a  ridge 
behind  Mrs.  Crittenden's  house,  i.  e.,  between  it 
and  the  enemy's  battery,  and  about  eight  hundred 
yards  from   the   battery   on   their   extreme  left. 
From  these  positions,  the  batteries  opened  upon 
the  batteries  immediately  in  their  front,  as   soon 
as  they  took  their  position  and  continued  till  dark, 
their  ammunition,   fortunately,   lasting  just    till 
then.     Captain   Latimer    and   Lieutenant   Terry 
kept  their  position  on  the  mountain  during  the 
fight,  and  kept  up  a  constant  fire.     Though  the 
effect  of  our  artillery  fire  upon  their  batteries  was 
evidently   terrible,    the   enemy   obstinately   held 
their  position,  except  to  move  their  pieces  "a  little 
to  the  right  or  left  occasionally,  to  escape  the 
deadly  shower,  and  moving  the  battery  on  theii 
right,  back  to  a  knoll  three  hundred  yards  in 
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rear,  soon  after  they  were  opened  on  by  the  three 
guns  of  Captains  Dement  and  Brown,  behind  the 
clump  of  cedars.  About  sundown,  the  ammuni- 
tion being  exhausted,  the  guns  which  had  been  in 
action  on  the  plain,  and  under  my  immediate 
command,  were  ordered  to  the  rear,  and  Captain 
Brown's  three  guns,  and  Captain  Revera,  with 
two  Parrott  guns,  which  had  been  kept  out  dur- 
ing the  day  on  account  of  the  want  of  experience 
of  the  company,  were  sent  forward  to  their  place  ; 
but  these  did  not  fire.  Captain  Latimer  and 
Lieutenant  Terry,  about  the  same  time,  (the  ene- 
my being  drawn  back,  both  infantry  and  artillery,) 
were  ordered  forward  by  the  Major-General. 

As  to  the  conduct  of  officers  and  men  of  those 
batteries  on  the  plain,  to  which  I  confined  my 
attention,  I  can  but  speak  in  the  highest  terms. 
The  officers  and  men  of  Captain  Dement's  first 
Maryland  battery,  the  only  one  which  had  been 
in  action  before,  showed  more  coolness  and  de- 
liberation ;  but  all,  without  a  single  exception,  so 
far  as  my  own  knowledge  goes,  or  has  been  re- 
ported by  company  officers,  were  fired  with  the 
ardor  of  men  determined  to  be  free.  Of  Captain 
Latimer  and  Lieutenant  Terry,  and  their  respec- 
tive commands,  I  am  not  able  to  speak ;  but  I  am 
informed  they  were  under  the  eye  of  the  Major- 
General  himself  for  most  of  the  time,  and  it  is 
not  necessary.  The  Manchester  artillery,  being 
very  thinly  manned,  was  left  in  the  rear.  The 
whole  number  of  guns  of  this  division  engaged, 
was  sixteen  :  of  those,  six  Napoleons,  three  six- 
pounders,  three  twelve-pounder  howitzers,  and 
four  three-inch  Burton  rifles. 
Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  R.  Courtnay, 
Chief  Artillery,  Third  Division. 

REPORT  OF  LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  GARDNER. 
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Headquarters  Fourth  Regiment  Va.  Vols., 
Camp  G-arnett,  near  Gordonsville, 
August  14,  1862, 

Captain  John  H.  Fulton,  Acting  Assistant  Ad- 
jutant-General: 

Sir  :  I  submit  the  following  report  of  the  part 
taken  by  this  regiment  in  the  battle  of  Cedar 
Creek,  on  the  ninth  instant : 

The  regiment,  being  under  my  command,  by 
reason  of  Colonel  Ronald  having  been  assigned 
command  of  the  brigade,  was  formed  in  line  of 
battle  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  brigade,  under  a 
heavy  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery,  in  the  woods 
to  the  left  of  the  old  stage  road  leading  from 
Orange  to  Culpeper  Court-House,  at  about  three 
hundred  yards  distant  from  an  open  field,  where 
the  enemy  was  first  discovered.  The  regiment 
advanced,  with  the  balance  of  the  brigade,  on  the 
line  of  the  fence  of  the  field,  and  halted,  rectified 
the  line,  and  rested  a  few  minutes,  when  the  ene- 
my made  their  appearance  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  field,  directly  in  front  of  all  the  other  regi- 
ments, except  this,  which  rested  on  the  left  and 
in  the  woods.  The  order  being  given,  "  For- 
ward," moved  in  line  of  battle,  with  the  rest  of 
the  brigade,  to  a  point  beyond  the  field,  where 


the  enemy  had  been  driven  from.  I  was  then  or- 
dered to  fall  back,  and  take  position  in  the  field, 
which  was  done  promptly  and  in  good  order, 
changing  front  at  right  angles  with  the  former 
front ;  then  marched  upon  the  flank  of  the  ene- 
my, driving  them  from  their  position.  In  doing 
so,  this  regiment  had  to  pass  through  a  thick  un- 
dergrowth, and  over  a  fence,  and  became  some- 
what scattered.  I  was  then  ordered  to  fall  back 
and  re-form  the  regiment,  which  was  executed. 
The  brigade  remained  in  that  position  until  a 
part  of  Major-General  Hill's  forces  took  position 
on  the  left  of  this  regiment.  The  whole  line  ad- 
vanced, driving  the  enemy  before  them  in  great 
confusion,  beyond  a  point  where  their  artillery 
had  been  in  position,  when  the  line  was  halted 
and  skirmishers  thrown  out  in  advance  some  two 
or  three  hundred  yards  ;  remained  there  a  short 
time,  and  fell  back  some  two  hundred  yards, 
where  we  bivouacked  for  the  night. 

While  the  skirmishers  were  out,  they  brought 
in  a  number  of  prisoners,  and  captured  some 
horses,  mules,  &c. 

I  take  pleasure  in  commending  the  good  order 
and  conduct  of  the  officers  and  men  of  this  regi- 
ment, which  was  all  that  I  could-  wish. 

I  am  under  obligations  to  Captain  Gibson,  of 
company  D,  for  his  services,  acting  as  Major  on 
the  day  of  the  engagement,  and  rendered  me 
good  service. 

Lieutenant  Kent  Ewing,  acting  as  Adjutant  of 
this  regiment,  rendered  efficient  aid  by  his  brave 
conduct  and  promptness  in  carrying  out  my  or- 
ders. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  casualties : 

Company  A.  Privates  S.  S.  Rider  and  E.  S. 
Crockett,  killed. 

Company  C.  Sergeant  James  P.  Kelly,  wound- 
ed—  finger  shot  off;  private  William  Boyd, 
wounded  —  end  of  thumb  shot. 

Company  D.  Privates  J.  Farrow,  wounded  in 
side  ;  D.  S.  Allison,  wounded  in  thigh. 

Company  E.  Private  William  Richardson, 
killed. 

Company  F.  Private  George  A.  Bourne, 
wounded. 

Company  G.  Private  Lewis  Weaver,  wounded 
in  ankle. 

Lieutenant  James  P.  Charlton,  of  company  G, 
missing,  supposed  to  have  been  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner. 

Respectfully  submitted.      R.  D.  Gardner, 

Lieutenant-Colonel,  commanding  Fourth  Regiment 
"Virginia  Volunteers. 

REPORT  OF  LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  BOTTS. 

Headquarters  Second  Virginia  Regiment,  ) 

August  13, 1802.     i 

Captain  :  In  obedience  to  order,  I  have  the 
honor  to  report  that,  on  Saturday,  the  ninth, 
about  the  hour  of  five  P.  M  ,  the  first  brigade,  of 
which  this  (the  Second  regiment  of  Virginia  in- 
fantry) is  a  part,  was  marched  through  the  woods, 
near  Cedar  Run,  in  Culpeper,  in  column  of  regi- 
ments, within  range  of  the  enemy's  artillery,  a 
shell  occasionally  falling  near  the  brigade.    Short- 
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ly  after,  the  column  was  deployed  in  line  of  bat- 
tle just  at  the  skirt  of  the  wood  facing  a  large 
field  and  another  piece  of  wood  —  the  division 
fence  being  near  the  centre  of  the  Second  regi- 
ment. By  order  of  Colonel  Ronald,  command- 
ing, the  brigade  was  moved  to  the  front.  Almost 
immediately  afterward,  a  regiment  of  the  enemy 
appeared  on  the  other  side  of  the  field.  This 
regiment,  though  supported  by  others  in  the 
wood,  fled  after  a  short  resistance,  and  the  Sec- 
ond regiment,  with  the  Fourth  and  Fifth,  drove 
the  enemy  through  the  wood  they  occupied. 
Finding  no  enemy  in  the  front,  and  that  the  right 
wing  of  the  brigade  was  pressed,  the  Second 
regiment  was  ordered  to  its  support,  Captain 
Moore,  of  company  I,  being  left  with  a  strong 
company  to  scout  the  wood  and  prevent  surprise. 
Joining  the  right  wing,  the  enemy  was  driven 
again  from  position,  and  followed  till  night  ren- 
dered pursuit  dangerous. 

I  cannot  too  highly  commend  the  conduct  of 
the  officers  and  men  of  my  command,  and  though 
exposed  for  some  hours  to  the  enemy's  fire,  prov- 
identially no  one  was  killed,  and  but  seven 
wounded.     See  list  below. 

Respectfully, 

Lawson  Botts, 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  commanding. 

LIST    OF  WOUNDED. 

D.  Shepherd,  company  I ;  R.  Nichol,  company 
F  ;  J.  A.  Risccher,  M.  O'Conner,  company  E ;  J. 
Myers,  company  A  ;  G.  Ashby,  company  K  j  P. 
Gulls,  company  C.    All  flesh  wounds. 

REPORT    OF    CAPTAIN  HORTON,  OF    FORTY- 
EIGHTH    VIRGINIA    REGIMENT. 

Camp  near  Liberty  Mills,  Virginia,  \ 
August  13,  1862.      J 

Thomas  B.  Dunn,  Second  Lieutenant  and  A.  A. 

A.  General: 

Lieutenant  :  I  herewith  transmit  a  report  of 
the  part  taken  by  the  Forty-eighth  regiment  of 
the  Second  brigade,  commanded  by  Captain  Wm. 
V.  C.  Hannum,  in  the  battle  of  the  ninth  instant : 

My  regiment,  being  the  advance  of  the  Second 
brigade,  left  camp  near  Rapidan  River,  about 
eight  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  followed  the  First  brigade 
until  about  two  o'clock  P.  M.,  when  it  was  ordered, 
with  the  rest  of  the  brigade,  to  the  front,  when 
we  were  halted  to  allow  the  Hampden  artillery, 
Captain  Caskie's  battery,  to  pass  to  the  front, 
during  which  time  a  shell  from  the  enemy's  gun, 
bursting  in  our  ranks,  killed  five,  and  wounded 
six  men.  The  order  was  given  to  advance,  when, 
leaving  the  road  to  the  left,  we  proceeded  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  under  cover  of  the  woods, 
for  the  space  of  half  an  hour.  At  the  expiration 
of  half  an  hour,  we  were  again  ordered  to  advance 
by  the  flank  a  distance  of  probably  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  where  we  were  thrown  into  line  of  battle 
upon  the  left  of  the  Twenty-first  Virginia  regi- 
ment, which  constituted  the  right  of  our  brigade, 
the  Forty-second  Virginia  regiment  upon  our  left. 
The  regiment  at  this  time,  being  commanded  by 
Captain  Hannum,  was,  by   order  of  Lieutenant- 


Colonel  Garnett,  so  thrown  into  line  as  to  cause 
the  right  and  left  flanks  to  form  right  angles  with 
each  other.  Skirmishers  were  sent  to  the  front 
with  orders  to  fire  as  soon  as  the  enemy  came 
within  range  of  their  guns.  The  firing  soon  be- 
gan with  the  skirmishers,  which  in  a  few  minutes 
became  general,  and  lasted  for  about  an  hour. 
Finding  that  the  enemy  had  got  in  our  rear,  al- 
most entirely  surrounding  us,  we  were  ordered  to 
make  our  way  out ;  but  a  portion  of  the  regiment, 
not  understanding  the  order,  remained  at  their 
post,  continuing  to  fire  at  the  enemy  in  front. 
At  this  time  reinforcements  came  up,  driving  the 
enemy  from  our  rear.  Our  regiment  was  partially 
re-formed,  and  then  participated  in  a  charge  made 
across  the  field,  pursuing  the  enemy  until  dark. 

The  casualties  were  as  follows :  Four  missing, 
nineteen  killed,  and  forty-three  wounded. 

J.  H.  HORTON, 
Captain,  commanding  Forty-eighth  Regiment 
Virginia  Volunteers. 

REPORT    OF  CAPTAIN    HAYNES,  OF   TWENTY- 
SEVENTH  VIRGINIA  REGIMENT. 

Headquarters  Twenty-seventh  Virginia  \ 
Regiment,  Camp  near  Gordonsville,  Va.,  > 

August  13,  1862.     ) 

Captain  J.  H.  Fulton,  Acting  Assistant  Adju- 
tant-General: 

Slit :  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  as  a 
report  of  the  part  my  regiment  took  in  the  battle 
of  the  ninth  instant,  near  Mitchell's  Station,  in 
Culpeper  County,  Virginia : 

In  placing  the  brigade  in  line  of  battle,  my 
regiment  occupied  the  extreme  right,  connecting 
with  the  line  of  the  Second  brigade,  and  support- 
ed on  the  left  by  the  Thirty-third  Virginia  volun- 
teers. After  having  formed  in  line  of  battle,  we 
remained  for  some  time  under  a  heavy  fire  of  shot 
and  shell  from  the  enemy's  artillery.  I  then,  un- 
der orders,  advanced  my  regiment,  in  line  with 
the  brigade,  through  a  dense  forest,  with  heavy 
undergrowth  of  brush  and  much  fallen  timber, 
to  the  fence  dividing  the  woodland  from  a  cleared 
field.  Owing  to  the  density  of  the  forest,  the  en- 
emy, who  were  in  line  of  battle  directly  in  front 
of  us,  was  not  discovered  until  he  fired  upon  us. 
I  then  ordered  my  regiment  to  advance  to  the 
fence  and  return  the  fire.  This  was  promptly 
done,  and  was  kept  up  for  some  time  with  such 
effect  that  two  regiments  of  the  enemy,  which  im- 
mediately confronted  us,  commenced  falling  back 
rapidly  in  much  disorder.  However,  just  as  we 
had  succeeded  in  repelling  the  enemy  in  front  of 
us,  it  was  discovered  that  the  regiment  which 
supported  us  on  the  right  had  been  driven  back, 
and  the  enemy  were  rapidly  advancing  on  our 
right,  cross-firing  us,  and  endeavoring  to  get  in 
our  rear.  Here  the  fire  was  very  heavy.  I  lost 
three  men  killed  and  one  wounded,  and  not  having 
sufficient  force  to  drive  back  the  enemy  and  hold 
my  position,  the  regiment  was  compelled  to  fall 
back.  This,  on  account  of  thick  brush  and  fallen 
timber  that  covered  the  ground,  caused  the  regi- 
ment to  scatter  considerably.  After  retreating 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  we  met  a  bri- 
gade  (which  I  took  to  be  Branch's)  coming  to      *-» 
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our  support.  I  fell  immediately  in  rear  of  this 
brigade.  I  attempted  to  rally  my  regiment.  In 
this  I  only  partially  succeeded.  I  then  proceed- 
ed to  the  main  road,  leading  to  the  battle-field. 
Arriving  here  just  as  General  Jackson  was  pass- 
ing, the  detached  parts  of  companies  which  I  had 
with  me  gave  a  cheer,  and,  at  the  personal  order 
of  General  Jackson,  followed  him  again  to  the  bat- 
tle-field. After  this,  the  regiment  did  not  appear 
as  a  regiment,  but  acted  in  detachments  ;  some 
connecting  themselves  with  other  regiments, 
others  going  in  with  squads  from  different  regi- 
ments, and  some  detailed,  or  ordered  back  in 
charge  of  prisoners  which  they  had  assisted  in 
capturing.  While  every  member  of  the  regiment 
who  went  into  the  fight,  both  officers  and  men, 
acted  nobly  and  gallantly,  still  the  conspicuous 
conduct  of  some  of  the  officers  and  men,  after  the 
regiment  became  broken,  and  was  acting  in  inde- 
pendent squads,  deserves  to  be  particularly  no- 
ticed. Captain  P.  F.  Frazier,  of  company  E,  in- 
dividually took  a  Yankee  Captain,  a  Sergeant, 
and  two  privates,  while  they  were  retreating  from 
our  forces,  and  delivered  them  in  person  (and 
without  any  other  guard  than  himself)  to  General 
Jackson.  Lieutenant  A.  W.  Edgar,  of  company 
E,  Color-Sergeant  W.  H.  Powell,  Sergeant  C.  S. 
Davis,  Dr.  J.  B.  Patton,  and  Surgeon  Stewarts, 
only  two  of  the  party  having  fire-arms,  one  hav- 
ing the  colors,  and  the  Lieutenant  his  sword,  at 
the  instance  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gardner,  went 
beyond  our  lines  after  the  fight,  and  captured  a, 
Yankee  picket  of  one  Sergeant  and  twelve  pri- 
vates, all  of  whom  were  armed  when  they  were 
captured.  They  brought  them  to  the  Fourth 
Virginia  volunteers,  and  delivered  them  to  the 
guard.  My  regiment  went  into  the  battle  with 
less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  men,  rank 
and  file. 

RECAPITULATION  OF  LOSS  OF  REGIMENT. 

Company  E.    Acting  Orderly  Sergeant  John 
E.  Church,  killed. 

Company  C.     Orderly  Sergeant  William  P. 
Icenhoner,  killed. 

Company  D.     Private  Ben  Wilson,  killed;  pri- 
vate Patrick  Cavanaugh,  wounded  slightly. 
Three  killed,  and  one  wounded. 

Very  respectfully, 

C.  L.  Haynes, 

Captain,  commanding-  Twenty-seventh  Virginia 
Regiment. 

REPORT  OF  LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  LEE. 

Headquarters  Thirty-third  Regiment  Virginia 
Infantry,  Camp  Garnett,  August  13, 1862. 

Captain  J.  H.  Fuller,  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General  : 

Captain  :  In  obedience  to  orders,  just  received, 
I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report 
of  the  part  taken  by  me  in  the  action  of  August 
ninth,  at  Cedar  Run :  On  the  morning  of  that 
day,  at  sunrise,  the  brigade  left  the  bivouac  about 
a  mile  from  the  bank  of  the  Rapidan  River,  and 
marched,  with  many  interruptions,  some  six  or 
seven  miles  on   the  road    to    Culpeper    Court- 


House.  About  midday,  we  were  halted  in  a  wood 
on  the  left  of  the  road,  while  a  light  cannon  ide 
was  going  on  some  distance  in  front.  After  re- 
maining quiet  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  we  were 
again  moved  forward,  perhaps  a  mile  or  two,  and 
halted  in  another  wood,  from  which  we  moved 
about  four  P.  M.,  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy, 
keeping  the  woods,  by  order,  to  avoid  raising  the 
dust.  The  cannonade  had  become  quite  brisk, 
and  when  the  ground  in  which  we  subsequently 
fought  was  reached,  the  brigade  was  halted,  or- 
dered to  load,  and  form  in  line  of  battle,  my  regi- 
ment being  next  to  the  Twenty-seventh  Virginia, 
which  occupied  the  right.  In  this  order  we  were 
moved  forward  a  short  distance,  and  then  formed 
in  columns  of  regiments,  right  in  front,  still  march- 
ing. In  a  short  time,  this  column  was  deployed 
upon  the  leading  regiment,  and  a  halt  ordered  at 
a  fence  directly  in  front  of  us,  which,  by  order  of 
the  Colonel  commanding,  was  levelled.  Here  we 
lay  for  some  twenty  minutes,  under  a  very  sharp 
fire  of  shell  and  spherical  case,  which  fortunately 
occasioned  me  no  casualties.  At  the  end  of  this 
time,  the  brigade  was  again  moved  forward,  in 
line  of  battle,  over  a  stubble  field,  flanked  on 
either  side  by  woods ;  the  left  wing  of  my  regi- 
ment was  in  the  field,  the  right  in  the  woods,  and 
the  Twenty-seventh  entirely  in  the  woods  on  my 
right.  After  having  advanced  about  a  hundred 
and  twenty-five  yards,  the  command  was  given  to 
charge,  when  the  whole  line  moved  at  a  double- 
quick,  the  Colonel  commanding  leading  in  person. 
Almost  simultaneously  with  this  movement,  a  few 
shots  from  our  left  drew  the  fire  from  the  line  of 
the  enemy,  who  were  well  posted  in  a  woods  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  off,  and  who,  being 
able  to  see  only  a  part  of  our  force  on  account  of 
a  slight  hill  over  which  the  Fifth,  Thirty-third, 
and  Twenty-seventh  had  to  pass,  had  also  com- 
menced to  advance.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  I 
discovered  the  Federals  in  sight,  and  giving  the 
command  to  my  men,  they  poured  a  steady  fire 
from  the  left  wing  into  the  enemy's  ranks.  My 
horse  becoming  unmanageable,  I  dismounted,  and, 
in  common  wdth  other  regimental  commanders, 
urged  the  men  forward.  Our  line  steadily  ad- 
vanced, slowly  driving  our  opponents,  until  I 
reached  the  corner  of  the  woods  on  my  right, 
where  the  right  of  my  regiment  and  the  whole  of 
the  Twenty-seventh  came  into  view  of  the  enemy. 
The  firing  was  now  general,  but  in  front  of  me 
the  enemy  for  some  time  were  quite  steady,  and 
commenced  to  flank  my  right,  getting  upon  that 
flank  in  the  woods,  within  forty  steps  of  company 
A.  I  sent  the  Adjutant  to  see  if  the  Twenty-sev- 
enth was  aware  of  this  movement,  and  to  urge 
their  active  assistance.  He  reported  that  the 
Twenty-seventh  was  not  there,  and  I  then  di- 
rected the  fire  of  the  three  right  companies,  A,  F, 
and  D,  against  the  flankers,  whose  shots  already 
enfiladed  us.  In  a  few  moments  the  ground  was 
dotted  with  their  blue  uniforms,  and  the  rest  re- 
treated more  rapidly  than  they  advanced.  I  now 
observed  the  fine  effect  of  the  fire  in  front,  and 
pushed  the  men  forward ;  I  had  previously  in- 
formed Colonel  Ronald  of  the  attempted  flank 
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movement,  and  almost  immediately  received  a 
message  by  his  orderly,  that  a  brigade  of  Gen- 
eral A.  P.  Hill's  division  would  come  up  in  a  few 
moments.  I  had  continued  to  press  the  men  on, 
driving  the  enemy ;  and  as  their  retreat  became  a 
run,  General  Branch's  brigade  arrived  upon  the 
extension  of  my  line.  They  fired  a  few  rounds, 
and  then  ceased  for  a  time,  and  pushed  on  after 
the  now  flying  enemy.  My  men  being  thoroughly 
exhausted,  together  with  myself,  the  firing  having 
ceased  entirely  upon  this  part  of  the  field,  and  no 
enemy  being  in  sight,  I  withdrew  about  one  hun- 
dred yards,  and  collected  the  men,  who  had  be- 
come somewhat  scattered  in  the  eagerness  of  the 
fight.  There  gathered  with  me  considerable  parts 
of  the  other  regiments  ;  and,  having  about  half 
the  brigade,  and  being  the  senior  officer  present, 
I  took  command,  and  conducted  them,  some  half 
a  mile  farther  on,  to  the  Colonel  commanding, 
who  had  halted  on  a  hill  in  front,  and  upon  the 
right  of  our  position,  with  the  remainder.  We 
were  engaged  from  about  five  p.  If.  until  dark, 
and  the  men  consumed  nearly  every  cartridge. 
Their  aim  was  steady,  and  their  fire  effective, 
inflicting,  under  my  own  eye,  severe  loss  on  the 
enemy. 

My  casualties,  considering  the  continued  and 
heavy  fire  to  which  we  were  subjected,  were  al- 
most miraculously  feAv,  being  only  fifteen  wounded. 
The  men  captured  a  number  of  prisoners,  and 
one  of  them,  by  my  directions,  killed  a  color- 
bearer,  whose  colors  were  left  on  the  field,  and 
picked  up  by  one  of  General  Branch's  men  sub- 
sequently. 

My  number  engaged  was  one  hundred  and 
fifty.  I  left  camp  with  one  hundred  and  sixty, 
the  heat  causing  a  few  to  fall  out  of  the  ranks.  I 
append  a  list  of  casualties. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  the  highest  pride  that  I 
commend  the  courage  of  both  officers  and  men ; 
all  bore  themselves  nobly,  and  I  can  scarcely  ex- 
press my  gratification  at  their  behavior  through- 
out the  day.  Nor  can  I  mention  for  special 
commendation  the  name  of  one,  either  officer  or 
private,  without  seeming  to  detract  from  the  mer- 
its of  others  ;  but  I  must  avail  myself  of  the  op- 
portunity to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to 
First  Lieutenant  D.  H.  Walton,  Adjutant  of  the 
regiment,  and  to  express  my  high  appreciation 
of  his  conspicuously  gallant  conduct.  Having  no 
field  officer  with  me,  (Major  Holliday  having  been 
detailed  for  staff  duty  by  Colonel  Ronald,)  I  felt 
the  need  of  efficient  help,  and  the  want  was  fully 
supplied  by  this  gentleman.  He  executed  my 
orders  fearlessly  and  well ;  aided  me  in  directing 
the  fire  and  movements  of  the  men,  and,  by  per- 
sonal example,  cheered  and  encouraged  them.  I 
gladly  commend  him  to  the  notice  of  the  com- 
manding General. 

The  noble  courage  of  Major  Holliday,  who  lost 
his  right  arm,  will  more  properly  come  under  the 
report  of  the  brigade  commander. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Edwin  G.  Lee, 

Lieutenant-Colonel,  commanding  Thirty-Third 
Virginia  Infantry. 


REPORT  OF  COLONEL  J.  A.  WALKER. 

Headquarters  Thirteenth  Virginia,  ) 
August  14,  1802.      \ 

Major  IIall,  A.  A.  A.  General,  Fourth  Brigade : 
I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  re- 
port of  the  operations  of  my  regiment  at  the 
battle  near  Mitchell's  Station  on  the  ninth  in- 
stant. 

After  deploying  regiment   as  skirmishers,  as 
directed   by  the  General  commanding   the   bri- 
gade, we  advanced  into  the  woods,  between  us 
and  the  enemy,  about  two  hundred  yards,  where 
the  left  wing,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Terrill,  encountered   the   enemy's   cavalry,   con- 
sisting of  a  small  squadron  of  two  or  three  com- 
panies, that  attempted   to   charge   the  line,  but 
were  driven  back,  with  a  known  loss  of  two  men 
and  one  horse  killed.     Farther  on  in  the  woods, 
the  right  wing  came  in  sight  of  their  videttes,  who 
retired,  firing  at  a  safe  distance,  until  they  fell 
back  to  their  main  body,  drawn  up  in  the  field 
beyond.    When  we  reached  the  edge  of  the  wood, 
I  halted  the  line  and  opened  fire   upon  the  main 
body  of  their  cavalry  in  the  field,  and  kept  it  up 
until  the  rest  of  the  brigade  came  up ;   but  the 
distance  was  too  great   to  do   much   execution. 
When  the  rest  of  the  brigade  came  up,  I  was  or- 
dered to  close  my  regiment  and  form  on  its  left, 
which  I  did,  and  held  that  position,  whilst  it  lay 
behind  our  batteries,  under  fire  of  the  enemy's 
artillery  ;  and  advanced  with  it  and  the  Third  bri- 
gade,  (immediately  on  my  left,)   when  ordered 
forward,  to  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  opened  fire 
upon   the   enemy's   line,  advancing  through  the 
cornfield,  beyond  the  branch.     At  this  point  the 
fighting  was  obstinate  for  several  minutes,  the 
enemy  advancing   slowly,  but   steadily,  until  the 
brigade  upon  my  left  gave  way  and  ran  off  the  field 
in  disorder.     The  panic,  thus  begun,  was  commu- 
nicated to  two  or  three  regiments  on  my  right, 
which  also  fell  back,  leaving  my  regiment  and  a 
portion  of  the  Thirty-first  Virginia,  commanded 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jackson,  the  only  Confed- 
erate troops  in  that  part  of  the  field  in  sight  of 
our  position.     Finding  that  one  piece  of  artillery 
which  had  been  brought  up  on  the  right,  and  a 
little  in  advance  of  my  regiment,  was  thus  placed 
in  great  jeopardy,  I  ordered  my  own  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Jackson's  men  forward  to  hold  the 
enemy  in  check  until  it  could  be  carried  off.    The 
men  obeyed  with  alacrity,  and,  advancing  about 
thirty  yards,  opened  a  well-directed  fire,  which 
had  the  desired  effect  of  checking  the  advance  of 
that  portion  of  the  enemy's  line  directly  in  our 
front,  till  the  piece  was  removed.     We  continued 
to  hold  our  position  for  a  few  moments,  holding 
the   enemy  in  front  in  check,  when,  finding  the 
enemy  had  advanced,  under  cover  of  the  woods 
on  our  left,  over  the  ground  abandoned  by  the 
Third  brigade,  and  had  crossed  the  road  into  the 
field  considerably  in  rear  of  our  position,  and 
were  pouring  a  very  annoying  fire  into  my  left 
flank,  and  seeing  no  reenforcements  in  sight,  I 
ordered  my  regiment  to  fall  back,  and  carried  it 
off  obliquely  to  the  right  and  rear,  in  tolerable 
order.     We  had  no  sooner  given  up  our  position 
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than  the  enemy,  following,  planted  a  Federal  and 
a  Maryland  flag  where  ours  stood  a  moment  be- 
fore, and  opened  fire  upon  us  at  very  short  range. 
We  continued  to  fall  back  for  about  two  hundred 
yards,  when  fresh  troops  coming  up  on  our  left, 
and  the  enemy  beginning  to  give  back  on  that 
flank,  I  immediately  halted  my  men,  and,  re-form- 
ing them  upon  the  colors,  advanced  directly  back 
to  our  former  position,  driving  the  two  stands  of 
colors  before  us. 

At  this  time  the  enemy  brought  up  a  fresh  line 
through  the  cornfield,  and  for  ten  minutes  the 
firing  was  heavy  and  both  sides  stood  firm,  when 
the  enemy  began  to  give  way  along  the  whole 
line,  and  our  troops,  dashing  forward  with  a  shout, 
crossed  the  branch,  and  cleared  the  field  of  their 
infantry.  The  enemy's  cavalry  attempted  to  re- 
trieve the  fortunes  of  the  day  by  charging  our 
advancing  and  disordered  lines,  and  dashed  down 
the  wheat-field,  on  the  left  of  the  road,  in  gallant 
style.  As  their  column  was  advancing  on  my 
left,  with  the  main  road  between  us,  I  advanced 
my  men  to  the  left  and  front,  up  to  the  fence 
along  the  road,  at  double-quick,  and  gave  them 
a  flank  fire,  which,  together  with  the  heavy  fire 
from  other  regiments  immediately  in  their  front, 
was  very  destructive,  and  drove  them  from  the 
field  in  confusion  and  disorder.  After  this  charge, 
the  enemy  made  no  further  stand,  and  we  con- 
tinued the  pursuit,  with  the  other  troops,  until 
it  was  discontinued,  when  I  left  them  in  charge 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Terrill,  and  reported  to  the 
General  commanding  brigade.  It  would  be  im- 
possible for  troops  to  behave  better  than  mine 
did  on  this  day.  With  a  few  exceptions,  they 
fought  bravely,  obeying  all  the  commands  of 
their  officers  promptly  and  cheerfully,  displaying, 
throughout  the  whole  day,  an  amount  of  bravery 
and  disciplined  valor,  which  I  don't  believe  has 
been  excelled  during  the  war.  I  herewith  enclose 
a  report  of  the  casualties  on  that  day. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  A.  Walker, 

Colonel  Thirteenth  Virginia  Infantry. 

REPORT  OF  LIEUTENANT-COLONEL 
R.  L.  WALKER. 

Headquarters  Artillery  Battalion,  ) 

March,  1863.     j 

Major  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  part  taken  by  the  artillery 
of  the  light  division  in  the  battle  of  Cedar  Run, 
August  ninth,  1862 : 

At  about  three  o'clock  P.  M.,  all  my  batteries 

being  in  park  near  the  house  of ,  I  received 

an  order  from  Major-General  A.  P.  Hill  to  carry 
forward  all  my  long-range  guns,  which  order  I 
immediately  obeyed,  but  was  unable  to  get  more 
than  two  of  my  batteries  in  position,  as  the  road 
was  so  blocked  up  with  wagons  and  ambulances 
as  to  prevent  any  more  artillery  from  reaching 
the  front.  The  two  batteries  placed  in  position 
were  those  of  Captains  Pegram  and  Fleet.  I 
posted  them  in  position  on  the  field  and  near  the 
centre,  passing  through  the  gate  at  which  I  found 


Captain  Caskie's  battery,  which  had  converged 
the  fire  of  the  enemy  to  a  point  necessary  to  be 
passed  by  all  of  our  troops.  Captain  Pegram's 
battery,  and  Captain  Fleet's  battery,  the  latter 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  B.  W.  Hardy,  were 
posted,  as  stated,  about  near  the  centre*  of  the 
field,  and  within  one  huudred  and  fifty  yards  of 
the  enemy's  skirmishers,  Lieutenant  Hardy  be- 
ing in  front. 

These  batteries  were  supported  by  the  brigade 
of  Brigadier-General  Early,  and  held  their  posi- 
tion for  at  least  half  an  hour,  and  after  the  in- 
fantry, with  the  exception  of  the  Thirteenth  Vir- 
ginia regiment,  had  fallen  back  from  them.  §o 
soon  as  I  saw  the  light  division  make  its  appear- 
ance, I  ordered  the  batteries  to  retire,  the  loss  in 
both  men  and  horses  being  considerable. 

Reports  of  these  losses  have  already  been  made 
to  the  proper  officers. 

I  moved  forward  as  soon  as  possible,  with  all 
the  artillery  at  my  command,  and  by  General 
Hill's  order,  brought  the  batteries  of  Captains 
Pegram,  Braxton,  Latham,  and  a  part  of  Captain 
Fleet's  battery,  to  bear  upon  the  point  supposed 
to  be  occupied  by  the  enemy's.  At  ten  o'clock 
that  night,  after  firing  about  eight  rounds  from 
each  gun,  Captain  Pegram  was  sent  forward  with 
Colonel  Stafford's  brigade,  and  had,  for  an  hour 
or  more,  a  severe  fight  with  the  enemy,  losing 
several  men  and  horses,  and  inflicting  consider- 
able loss  upon  the  enemy.  Next  morning  at  day- 
light, I  was  ordered  by  General  Hill  to  select  a 
position  much  to  our  left,  and  on  the  south  side 
of  the  creek,  which  I  did,  placing  two  batteries 
of  mine,  viz.,  Captains  Fleet's  and  Donelson's, 
and  one  of  General  Early's.  This  position  com- 
manded the  enemy's  camp  somewhat  to  their 
rear.  Captains  Pegram  and  Hardy  inflicted  great 
loss  on  the  enemy  on  Saturday  evening,  and  their 
conduct,  with  that  of  the  men  under  their  com- 
mand, cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  The 
batteries  of  my  command  cannot  be  too  highly 
commended.  The  batteries  of  my  command  were 
all  retired  on  Sunday  evening,  Captain  Braxton 
bringing  up  the  rear  and  retiring  by  half  battery. 
I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  Major, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  L.  Walker, 

Lieutenant-Colonel,  commanding  Artillery  Division. 

REPORT  OF  CAPTAIN  POAGUE. 

Camp  near  Gordonsville,  Virginia,  \ 
August  14,  1862.     j 

Captain  J.  H.  Fulton,  A.  A.  A.  General,  First 

Brigade,  V.  D. : 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  part  taken  by  the  battery 
under  my  command  in  the  battle  of  the  ninth  in- 
stant, at  Cedar  Run : 

About  five  o'clock  p.  M.,  by  order  of  Major 
Andrews,  two  Parrott  guns  were  taken  to  the 
front,  along  the  road  leading  to  Culpeper  Court- 
House.  These,  along  with  Captain  Carpenter's 
Parrott  piece,  were,  by  direction  of  Major  An- 
drews, posted  in  the  road  so  as  to  enfilade  the 
enemy's  batteries  then  engaging  our  batteries  on 
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the  right.  The  caissons  were  left  behind  some 
distance,  there  not  being  room  to  station  them  in 
rear  of  their  pieces.  After  firing  about  half  an 
hour,  one  of  my  pieces,  becoming  unserviceable 
from  enlargement  of  the  vent,  was  sent  to  the 
rear.  The  other  continued  its  fire  until  the  ene- 
my's skirmishers  approached  within  two  hundred 
yards,  and,  having  exhausted  the  ammunition  in 
the  limber  chest,  it  was  ordered  back  to  its  caisson 
and  the  chest  refilled.  By  the  direction  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  it  was  afterward  posted  in  the  field 
on  the  right  of  the  road.  My  twelve-pounder 
was  also  brought  forward.  In  conjunction  with 
Captain  Carpenter's  gun  and  one  of  Lieutenant 
Mark's,  a  rapid  fire  was  opened  on  the  enemy's 
battery,  by  which  several  of  their  guns  were 
silenced  and  compelled  to  leave  the  field.  The 
enemy's  infantry  were  now  advancing  through  the 
cornfield  in  front,  and  I  felt  confident  we  could 
be  able  to  drive  them  back,  having  been  rein- 
forced by  a  battery  of  four  guns.  At  this  junc- 
ture our  own  infantry  advanced,  surrounding  the 
guns,  and  thus  causing  them  to  cease  firing.  No 
position  could  be  gotten  afterward  without  dan- 
ger to  our  own  infantry. 

About  nine  o'clock  p.  m.  the  battery  joined  the 
brigade,  and  that  night  slept  on  the  battle-field. 

In  this  engagement,  I  am  happy  to  report  no 
serious  casualties  —  only  one  man  wounded  — 
Robert  Vanpelt,  slightly  in  left  arm.  Several 
others  received  very  slight  bruises  from  pieces 
of  shell. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  the  conduct 
of  all  the  men  and  officers,  without  exception,  was 
most  admirable.  At  the  most  trying  moment, 
when  our  gallant  and  esteemed  brigade  com- 
mander, and  the  chief  of  artillery  were  cut  down 
in  their  midst,  they  retained  their  accustomed 
self-possession,  and  nobly  stood  by  their  pieces. 
Even  those  two  or  three  who,  in 'a  former  engage- 
ment, behaved  in  an  unsoldierly  manner,  now 
acted  well  and  bravely,  as  if  determined  to  wipe 
out  all  traces  of  their  previous  conduct. 
Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  T.  Poague, 
Captain  Rockbridge  Artillery. 

REPORT  OF  CAPTAIN  D'AQUIN. 

Camp  Wheat,  August  14, 1862. 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  behavior  of  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  Louisiana  Guard  artillery 
in  the  engagement  of  the  ninth  instant : 

The  behavior  of  both  officers  and  men  of  this 
command  in  the  battle  of  the  ninth,  was  such  as 
might  be  expected  of  men  fighting  for  their 
homes  and  liberties.  It  would  be  doing  injustice 
to  the  others  to  mention  any  one  for  better  be- 
havior. All  seemed  to  have  always  been  under 
fire;  they  behaved  like  veterans,  although  this 
was  their  first  engagement.  Besides,  there  was 
no  opportunity  for  individual  distinction.  There 
were  none  absent  without  leave,  nor  could  I  have 
made  them  leave,  even  if  I  had  ordered  it. 

L.  E.  D'Aquin, 

Captain. 


REPORT  OF  CAPTAIN  CARPENTER. 
Headquarters  Carpenter;s  Battery,  in  Camp  ) 

NEAR    GORDONSVILLE,  August  14,  ISO..'.       ] 

To  Colonel  Ronald,  commanding  First  Brigade, 

V.  D.  : 

Sir  :  In  obedience  to  circular  issued  from  head- 
quarters Valley  District,  on  the  thirteenth  instant, 
I  have  to  make  the  following  report  of  the  part 
taken  by  this  battery  in  the  action  of  Cedar  Run, 
on  the  ninth  day  of  August,  18G2.  I  received 
orders  early  in  the  afternoon  to  take  my  Parrott 
piece  to  the  front,  which  was  promptly  executed, 
placing  it  in  position  within  seven  hundred  yards 
of  five  or  six  pieces  of  the  enemy.  Major  An- 
drews, thinking  it  would  be  rather  an  unequal 
contest,  ordered  me  not  to  commence  firing  until 
Captain  Poague  could  bring  his  in  position,  when 
we  commenced  firing,  which  was  soon  returned 
most  vigorously;  but  a  short  time  sufficed  to 
force  them  back  some  three  hundred  yards,  when 
we  advanced  about  half  that  distance,  where  we 
kept  up  firing  until  their  infantry,  who  attempted 
to  flank  us,  were  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  or 
two  hundred  yards  of  us,  and  our  infantry  falling 
back  past  us.  Moving  to  the  right  some  two  hun- 
dred yards,  came  into  position  again.  The  infan- 
try still  falling  back,  I  again  limbered  up,  and, 
from  carelessness  of  the  drivers,  broke  the  pole, 
when  with  difficulty  got  the  piece  off,  leaving  the 
limber  on  the  field,  which  I  had  repaired  as  soon 
as  the  Yankees  were  driven  back,  being  ready  for 
service  by  nine  o'clock.  The  other  three  pieces 
were  brought  up  under  range  of  the  enemy's 
guns,  but  not  ordered  into  position.  The  de- 
tachment which  was  engaged  deserves  particular 
notice  as  having  done  their  duty.  Some  two  or 
three  of  them,  having  exhausted  themselves  so, 
felt  unable  to  do  anything.  Sending  word  back 
to  the  Captain,  he  started  to  bring  me  a  new  de- 
tachment, when  he  was  wounded  in  the  forehead. 
W.  M.  McAllister,  (private,)  shot  through  the 
arm,  the  only  man  wounded.  I  also  have  to  re- 
port private  William  J.  Winn  as  having  left  the 
company  that  morning  without  leave,  and  not 
being  seen  till  the  next  day,  which  he  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  doing.  J.  C.  Carpenter, 

Lieutenant^commanding  Battery. 


Doc.  16. 


SUMMER  CAMPAIGN  OF   1862. 

FROM  THE  BATTLE  OF  CEDAR  RUN 
TO,  AND  INCLUDING,  THE  BATTLE  OF 
SHARPSBURG. 

REPORT   OF  GENERAL  LONGSTREET. 

Headquarters  near  Winchester,  Va.,  ) 
October  10, 18G2.     j 

Brigadier-General  R.  H.  Chilton,  Adjutant  and 

Inspect  or- General : 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  operations  of  my  command 
in  the  late  campaign  : 

In  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  commanding 
General,  the  command  marched  from  Gordons- 
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ville,  on  the  sixteenth  August,  crossing  the  Rapi- 
dan,  on  the  twentieth,  at  Raccoon  Ford. 

The  next  day,  at  Kelly's  Ford,  I  received  or- 
ders to  move  up  the  Rappahannock  to  Rappa- 
hannock Station.  As  we  wrere  withdrawing  from 
Kelly's  Ford,  the  enemy  crossed  the  river  and 
made  an  attack  upon  the  rear  brigade,  (Feather- 
ston's.)  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Posey. 
After  a  sharp  skirmish,  Colonel  Posey  drove  him 
back  with  considerable  loss. 

Arriving  at  Rappahannock  Station,  General 
Hood,  with  his  own  and  Whiting's  brigade,  was 
detached  to  relieve  a  portion  of  General  Jack- 
son's command  at  Freeman's  Ford.  About  the 
moment  that  General  Hood  reached  this  ford,  the 
enemy  crossed  in  considerable  force,  and  made 
an  attack  upon  the  commands  of  Brigadier-Gen- 
erals Trimble  and  Hood.  They,  however,  drove 
him  back  across  the  river  in  much  confusion  and 
with  heavy  loss.  Meanwhile  I  had  ordered  Colo- 
nel Walton  to  place  his  batteries  in  position  at 
Rappahannock  Station,  and  to  drive  the  enemy 
from  his  positions  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 

The  batteries  were  opened  at  sunrise  on  the 
twenty-third,  and  a  severe  cannonade  continued 
for  several  hours.  In  about  two  hours,  however,  the 
enemy  was  driven  across  the  river,  abandoning  his 
tete-de-pont.  The  brigades  of  Brigadier-Generals 
Evans  andD.  R.  Jones,  the  latter  under  Colonel  G. 
T.  Anderson,  moved  forward  to  occupy  this  position. 
It  was  found  untenable,  however,  being  exposed  to 
a  cross-fire  of  artillery  from  the  other  bank.  The 
troops  were  therefore  partially  withdrawn,  and 
Colonel  S.  D.  Lee  was  ordered  to  select  positions 
for  his  batteries,  and  joined  in  the  combat.  The 
enemy's  position  was  soon  rendered  too  warm  for 
him,  and  he  took  advantage  of  a  severe  rain  storm 
to  retreat  in  haste,  after  firing  the  bridge  and  the 
private  dwellings  in  its  vicinity.  Colonel  Walton 
deserves  much  credit  for  skill  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  batteries,  and  Colonel  Lee  got  into 
position  in  time  for  some  good  practice. 

The  next  day,  August  twenty-fourth,  the  com- 
mand, continuing  to  march  up  the  Rappahannock, 
crossed  Hazel  River,  and  bivouacked  at  Jefferson- 
ton.  On  the  twenty-fifth,  we  relieved  a  portion  of 
General  Jackson's  command  at  Waterloo  Bridge. 
There  was  more  or  less  skirmishing  at  this  point 
until  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty-sixth,  when  the 
march  was  resumed,  crossing  the  Rappahannock 
at  Hinson's  Mill  Ford,  six  miles  above  Waterloo. 
A  dash  of  several  squadrons  of  Federal  cavalry 
into  Salem,  in  front  of  us,  on  the  twenty-seventh, 
delayed  our  march  about  an  hour.  Not  having 
cavalry,  I  was  unable  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of 
this  movement ;  hence  the  delay.  This  cavalry 
retired,  and  the  march  was  resumed,  resting  for 
the  night  at  White  Plains.  The  head  of  my  col- 
umn reached  Thoroughfare  Gap  about  three 
o'clock  P.  M.  On  the  twenty-eighth,  a  small 
party  of  infantry  was  sent  into  the  mountains  to 
reconnoitre.  Passing  through  the  Gap,  Colonel 
Beck,  of  the  Ninth  Georgia  regiment,  met  the  en- 
emy, but  was  obliged  to  retire  before  a  greatly 
superior  force.  The  enemy  held  a  strong  position 
on  the  opposite  gorge,  and  succeeded  in  getting 


his  sharpshooters  in  position  on  the  mountain. 
Brigadier-General  D.  R.  Jones  advanced  two  of 
his  brigades  rapidly,  and  soon  drove  the  enemy 
from  his  position  on  the  mountain.  Brigadier- 
General  Hood,  with  his  own  and  General  Whit- 
ing's brigade,  was  ordered,  by  a  footpath  over  the 
mountain,  to  turn  the  enemy's  right,  and  Briga- 
dier-General Wilcox,  with  Ins  own  and  Brigadier- 
Generals  Featherston's  and  Pryor's  brigades,  was 
ordered  through  Hopewell  Gap,  three  miles  to  our 
left,  to  turn  the  right  and  attack  the  enemy  in 
rear.  The  enemy  made  his  attack  upon  Jones, 
however,  before  these  troops  could  get  into  their 
position,  and  after  being  repulsed  with  severe  loss, 
commenced  his  retreat  just  before  night.  In  this 
affair,  the  conduct  of  the  First  Georgia  regulars, 
under  Major  Walker,  was  dashing  and  gallant. 

Early  on  the  twenty-ninth,  the  columns  were 
united,  and  the  advance,  to  join  General  Jackson, 
was  resumed.  The  noise  of  battle  was  heard  be- 
fore we  reached  Gainesville.  The  march  was 
quickened  to  the  extent  of  our  capacity.  The 
excitement  of  battle  seemed  to  give  newr  life  and 
strength  to  our  jaded  men,  and  the  head  of  my 
column  soon  reached  a  position  in  rear  of  the  en- 
emy's left  flank,  and  within  easy  cannon  shot.  On 
approaching  the  field,  some  of  Brigadier-General 
Hood's  batteries  were  ordered  into  position,  and 
his  division  was  deployed  on  the  right  and  left  of 
the  turnpike,  at  right  angles  with  it,  and  supported 
by  Brigadier-General  Evans's  brigade.  Before 
these  batteries  could  open,  the  enemy  discovered 
our  movements  and  withdrew  his  left.  Another 
battery  (Captain  Stribling's)  was  placed  upon  a 
commanding  position  to  my  right,  which  played 
upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  left,  and  drove  him 
entirely  from  that  part  of  the  field.  He  changed 
his  front  rapidly  so  as  to  meet  the  advance  of 
Hood  and  Evans. 

Three  brigades,  under  General  Wilcox,  were 
thrown  forward  to  the  support  of  the  left,  and 
three  others,  under  General  Kemper,  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  right  of  these  commands.  General  I). 
R.  Jones's  division  was  placed  upon  the  Manas- 
sas Gap  Railroad,  to  the  right  and  in  echelon  with 
regard  to  the  three  last  brigades.  Colonel  Wal- 
ton placed  his  batteries  in  a  commanding  posi- 
tion between  my  line  and  that  of  General  Jackson, 
and  engaged  the  enemy  for  several  hours,  in  a 
severe  and  successful  artillery  duel.  At  a  late 
hour  in  the  day,  Major-General  Stuart  reported 
the  approach  of  the  enemy  in  heavy  columns 
against  my  extreme  right.  I  withdrew  General 
Wilcox,  with  his  three  brigades,  from  the  left,  and 
placed  his  command  in  position  to  support  Jones 
in  case  of  an  attack  against  my  right.  After 
some  few  shots,  the  enemy  withdrew  his  force, 
moving  them  around  towards  his  front,  and  about 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  began  to  press  for- 
ward against  General  Jackson's  positions.  Wil- 
cox's brigades  were  moved  back  to  their  former 
position,  and  Hood's  two  brigades,  supported  by 
Evans,  were  quickly  pressed  forward  to  the  at- 
tack. At  the  same  time  Wilcox's  three  brigades 
made  a  like  advance,  as  also  Hunton's  brigade, 
of  Kemper's  command. 
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These  movements  were  executed  with  commen- 
dable zeal  and  ability.  Hood,  supported  by  Ev- 
ans, made  a  gallant  attack,  driving  the  enemy 
back  till  nine  o'clock  at  night.  One  piece  of  ar- 
tillery, several  regimental  standards,  and  a  num- 
ber of  prisoners  were  taken.  The  enemy's  entire 
force  was  found  to  be  mssed  directly  in  my  front; 
aud  in  so  strong  a  position  that  it  was  not  deemed 
advisable  to  move  on  against  his  immediate  front 
so  the  troops  were  quietly  withdrawn  at  one 
o'clock  the  following  morning.  The  wheels  of  the 
captured  piece  were  cut  down,  and  it  was  left  on 
the  ground.  The  enemy  seized  that  opportunity 
to  claim  a  victory,  and  the  Federal  commander 
was  so  impudent  as  to  despatch  his  Govern- 
ment, by  telegraph,  tidings  to  that  effect.  After 
withdrawing  from  the  attack,  my  troops  were 
placed  in  the  line  first  occupied,  and  in  the  origi- 
nal order. 

During  the  day,  Colonel  S.  D.  Lee,  with  his  re- 
serve artillery,  placed  in  the  position  occupied  the 
day  previous  by  Colonel  Walton,  and  engaged  the 
enemy  in  a  very  severe  artillery  combat.  The 
result  was,  as  the  day  previous,  a  success.  At 
half  past  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  rode  to 
the  front  for  the  purpose  of  completing  arrange- 
ments for  making  a  diversion  in  favor  of  a  flank 
movement,  then  under  contemplation.  Just  after 
reaching  my  front  line,  I  received  a  message  for 
reinforcements  for  General  Jackson,  who  was  said 
to  be  severely  pressed.  From  an  eminence  near 
by,  one  portion  of  the  enemy's  masses  attacking 
General  Jackson  were  immediately  within  my 
view,  and  in  easy  range  of  batteries  in  that  posi- 
tion. It  gave  me  an  advantage  that  I  had  not 
expected  to  have,  and  I  made  haste  to  use  it.  Two 
batteries  were  ordered  for  the  purpose,  and  one 
placed  in  position  immediately  and  opened.  Just 
as  this  fire  began,  I  received  a  message  from  the 
commanding  General,  informing  me  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson's  condition  and  his  wants.  As  it  was 
evident  that  the  attack  against  General  Jackson 
could  not  be  continued  ten  minutes  under  the  fire 
of  these  batteries,  I  made  no  movement  with  my 
troops.  Before  the  second  battery  could  be 
placed  in  position,  the  enemy  began  to  retire  ;  and 
in  less  than  ten  minutes  the  ranks  were  broken, 
and  th#t  portion  of  his  army  put  to  flight.  A  fair 
opportunity  was  offered  me,  and  the  intended  di- 
version was  changed  into  an  attack.  My  whole 
line  was  rushed  forward  at  a  charge.  The  troops 
sprang  to  their  work,  and  moved  forward  with  all 
the  steadiness  and  firmness  that  characterize  war- 
worn veterans.  The  batteries,  continuing  their 
play  upon  the  confused  masses,  completed  the 
work  of  this  portion  of  the  enemy's  line,  and  my 
attack  was,  therefore,  made  against  the  forces  in 
my  front.  The  order  for  the  advance  had  scarcely 
been  given  when  I  received  a  message  from  the 
commanding  General,  anticipating  some  such 
emergency,  and  ordering  the  move  which  was 
then  going  on,  at  the  same  time  offering  me  Major- 
General  Anderson's  division.  The  commanding 
General  soon  joined  me,  and  a  few  moments  after 
Major-General  Anderson  arrived  with  his  division. 
The  attack  was  led  by  Hood's   brigade,  closely 


supported  by  Evans.  These  were  rapidly  reen- 
forced  by  Anderson's  division  from  the  rear, 
Kemper's  three  brigades,  and  1).  R.  Jones's  divis- 
ion from  the  right,  and  Wilcox's  brigade  from  the 
left.  The  brigades  of  Brigadier-Generals  Feath- 
erston  and  Pryor  became  detached,  and  operated 
with  a  portion  of  General  Jackson's  command. 
The  attacking  columns  moved  steadily  forward, 
driving  the  enemy  from  his  different  positions  as 
rapidly  as  he  took  them.  My  batteries  were 
thrown  forward  from  point  to  point,  following  the 
movements  of  the  general  line.  These,  however, 
were  somewhat  detained  by  an  enfilade  fire  from 
a  battery  on  my  left.  This  threw  more  than  its 
proper  share  of  fighting  upon  the  infantry,  retarded 
our  rapid  progress,  and  enabled  the  enemy  to  es- 
cape with  many  of  his  batteries,  which  should  have 
fallen  into  our  hands.  The  battle  continued  un- 
til ten  o'clock  at  night,  when  utter  darkness  put 
a  stop  to  our  progress.  The  enemy  made  his 
escape  across  Bull  Run  before  daylight.  Three 
batteries,  a  large  number  of  prisoners,  many 
stands  of  regimental  colors,  and  twelve  thousand 
stands  of  arms,  besides  some  wagons,  ambulances, 
&c,  were  taken. 

The  next  day,  like  the  day  after  the  first 
battle  of  Manassas  plains,  was  stormy  and  exces- 
sively disagreeable.  Orders  were  given  early  in 
the  day  for  caring  for  the  wounded,  burying  the 
dead,  and  collecting  arms  and  other  supplies. 

About  noon,  General  Pryor, with  his  brigade,  was 
thrown  across  Bull  Run  to  occupy  the  heights  be- 
tween that  and  Cub  Run,  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  balance  of  the  command  marched 
to  cross  Bull  Run  at  Sudley  Ford.  Crossing  the 
run  on  the  following  day,  the  command  marched 
for  Chantilly,  via  the  Little  River  turnpike.  The 
enemy  was  reported  in  position  in  our  front  as  we 
reached  Chantilly,  and  he  made  an  attack  upon 
General  Jackson  before  my  troops  arrived.  He 
was  repulsed,  however,  before  my  reinforcements 
got  up,  and  disappeared  during  the  night. 

On  the  second  of  September,  the  command 
marched  via  Drainsville,  Leesburg,  and  across  the 
Potomac,  at  White's  Ford,  to  Frederick  City, 
Maryland,  arriving  there  on  the  seventh.  I 
moved  from  Frederick  for  Hagerstown  on  the 
tenth,  and  reached  there,  with  part  of  my  com- 
mand, on  the  eleventh,  sending  six  brigades,  un- 
der Major-General  Anderson,  to  cooperate  with 
Major-General  McLaws  in  the  assault  upon  Mary- 
land Heights  and  Harper's  Ferry.  During  the 
operations  against  this  garrison  the  approach  of 
a  large  army  from  Washington  city  for  its  relief 
was  reported.  We  were  obliged  to  make  a  forced 
march  in  order  to  reach  Boonsboro'  Pass  to  assist 
Major-General  D.  H.  Hill's  division  in  holding 
this  army  in  check,  so  as  to  give  time  for  the  re- 
duction of  Harper's  Ferry.  I  reached  Boonsboro* 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and,  upon 
ascending  the  mountain,  found  General  Hill  heav- 
ily engaged.  My  troops  were  hurried  to  his  as- 
sistance as  rapidly  as  their  exhausted  condition 
would  admit  of.  The  brigades  of  Brigadier-Gen- 
erals Evans,  Pickett,  (under  Garnett,)  Kemper, 
and  Jenkins,  (under  Colonel  Walker,)  were  ex- 
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tended  along  the  mountain  to  our  left.  Brigadier- 
General  Hood,  with  his  own  and  Whiting's  brigade, 
(under  Colonel  Law,)  Drayton's  and  D.  R.  Jones's, 
(under  Colonel  G.  T.  Anderson,)  were  extended 
to  the  right.  Major-General  Hill  had  already 
placed  such  batteries  in  position  as  he  could  find 
ground  for,  except  one  position  on  the  extreme 
left.  It  was  my  intention  to  have  placed  a  bat- 
tery in  this  position,  but  I  was  so  much  occupied 
in  front,  that  I  could  find  no  time  to  do  so  before 
nightfall. 

We  succeeded  in  repulsing  the  repeated  and 
powerful  attacks  of  the  enemy,  and  in  holding  our 
position  till  night  put  an  end  to  the  battle.  It 
was  short,  but  very  fierce.  Some  of  our  most 
gallant  officers  and  men  fell  in  this  struggle, 
among  them  the  brave  Colonel  J.  B.  Strange,  of 
the  Ninteenth  Virginia  regiment. 

Had  the  command  reached  the  mountain  pass 
in  time  to  have  gotten  into  position  before  the 
attack  was  made,  I  believe  that  the  direct  assaults 
of  the  enemy  could  have  been  repulsed  with  com- 
parative ease.  Hurried  into  action,  however,  we 
arrived  at  our  position  more  exhausted  than  the 
enemy.  It  became  manifest  that  our  forces  were 
not  sufficient  to  resist  the  renewed  attacks  of  the 
entire  army  of  General  McClellan.  He  would 
require  but  little  time  to  turn  either  flank,  and 
our  command  must  then  be  at  his  mercy.  In  view 
of  this,  the  commanding  General  ordered  the 
withdrawal  of  our  troops  to  the  village  of  Sharps- 
burg.  This  position  was  regarded  as  a  strong 
defensive  one,  besides  being  one  from  which  we 
could  threaten  the  enemy's  flank  or  rear,  in  case 
he  should  attempt  to  relieve  the  garrison  at  Har- 
per's Ferry. 

Crossing  the  Antietam,  on  the  morning  of  the 
fifteenth,  Major-General  D.  H.  Hill's  division  and 
my  own  command  were  placed  in  line  of  battle 
between  the  stream  and  the  village  of  Sharps- 
burg.  Soon  after  getting  into  position  we  heard 
of  the  surrender  of  Harper's  Ferry.  This  left 
the  portions  of  the  army  engaged  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  that  garrison  free  to  join  us.  After  much 
shelling  at  one  point  and  another  of  our  line, 
which  extended  more  than  a  mile  on  each  side  of 
Sharpsburg,  the  enemy  finally  attacked  General 
Hood,  on  my  extreme  left,  late  Tuesday  evening, 
September  sixteenth.  Hood  drove  him  back,  but 
not  without  severe  loss,  including  that  of  Colo- 
nel Liddell,  of  the  Eleventh  Mississippi,  an  officer 
of  great  merit,  modesty,  and  promise.  During  the 
night  the  enemy  threw  his  forces  across  the  Antie- 
tam, in  front  of  Hood's  position,  and  renewed  his 
attack  at  daylight  the  next  morning.  Hood  was 
not  strong  enough  to  resist  the  masses  thrown 
against  him.  Several  of  Major-General  D.  H. 
Hill's  brigades  reenforced  the  position,  but  even 
with  these,  our  forces  seemed  but  a  handful  when 
compared  with  the  hosts  thrown  against  us.  The 
commands  engaged  the  enemy,  however,  with 
gxeat  courage  and  determination,  and  retiring 
very  slowly,  delayed  him  until  the  forces  of 
Generals  Jackson  and  Walker  came  to  our  re- 
lief. D.  R.  Jones's  brigade,  under  Colonel  G. 
T.  Anderson,  came  up  about  the  same  moment, 


and  soon  after  this,  the  divisions  of  Major-Gen- 
erals McLaws  and  R.  H.  Anderson.  Colonel 
S.  D.  Lee's  reserve  artillery  was  with  General 
Hood,  and  took  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
attack  on  the  evening  of  the  sixteenth,  and  in 
delaying  that  of  the  seventeenth.  General  Jackson 
soon  moved  off  to  our  left,  for  the  purpose  of  turn- 
ing the  enemy's  right  flank,  and  the  other  divis- 
ions, except  Walker's,  were  distributed  at  other 
points  of  the  line.  As  these  movements  were 
made,  the  enemy  again  threw  forward  his  masses 
against  my  left.  This  attack  was  met  by  Walker's 
division,  two  pieces  of  Captain  Miller's  battery  of 
the  Washington  artillery,  and  two  pieces  of  Cap- 
tain Bryce's  battery,  and  was  driven  back  in 
some  confusion.  An  effort  was  made  to  pursue  ; 
but  our  line  was  too  weak.  Colonel  Cooke,  of 
the  twenty-seventh  North  Carolina,  very  gallantly 
charged  with  his  own  regiment ;  but,  his  supply 
of  ammunition  being  exhausted,  and  he  being  un- 
supported, he  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  origi- 
nal position  in  the  line. 

From  this  moment  our  centre  was  extremely 
weak,  being  defended  by  but  part  of  Walker's 
division,  and  four  pieces  of  artillery,  Cooke's 
regiment  of  that  division  being  without  a  car- 
tridge. In  this  condition,  again  the  enemy's 
masses  moved  forward  against  us.  Cooke  stood 
with  his  empty  guns,  and  waved  his  colors  to  show 
that  his  troops  were  in  position.  The  artillery 
played  upon  their  ranks  with  canister.  Their 
lines  began  to  hesitate,  soon  halted,  and,  after  an 
hour  and  a  half,  retired. 

Another  attack  was  quickly  made,  a  little  to 
the  right  of  the  last.  Captain  Miller,  turning  his 
pieces  upon  these  lines,  and  playing  upon  them 
with  round  shot,  (over  the  heads  of  R.  H.  An- 
derson's men,)  checked  the  advance,  and  Ander- 
son's division,  with  the  artillery,  held  the  enemy 
in  check  until  night.  This  attack  was  followed 
by  the  final  assault,  about  four  o'clock  P.  M., 
when  the  enemy  crossed  the  bridge  in  front  of 
Sharpsburg,  and  made  his  desperate  attack  upon 
my  right.  Brigadier-General  Toombs  held  the 
bridge,  and  defended  it  most  gallantly,  driving 
back  repeated  attacks,  and  only  yielded  it  after 
the  forces  brought  against  him  became  over- 
whelming, and  threatened  his  flank  and  rear. 

The  enemy  was  then  met  by  Brigadier-General 
D.  R.  Jones  with  six  brigades.  He  drove  back 
our  right  several  times,  and  was  himself  made  to 
retire  several  times,  badly  crippled  ;  but  his  strong 
reinforcements  finally  enabled  him  to  drive  in  my 
right,  and  occupy  this  part  of  my  ground.  Thus 
advanced,  the  enemy's  line  was  placed  in  such  a 
position  as  to  enable  General  Toombs  to  move 
his  brigade  directly  against  his  flank.  General 
Jones  seized  the  opportunity,  and  threw  Toombs 
down  against  the  enemy's  flank,  drove  him  back, 
and  recovered  our  lost  ground. 

Two  of  the  brigades  of  Major-General  A.  P. 
Hill's  division  advanced  against  the  enemy's  front 
as  General  Toombs  made  his  flank  attack. 

The  display  of  this  force  was  of  great  value, 
and  it  assisted  us  in  holding  our  position. 

The  enemy  took  shelter  behind  a  stone  wall, 
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and  another  line  was  advanced  to  the  crest  of  a 
hill,  in  support  of  his  first  line. 

Captain  Richardson's,  Brown's,  and  Moody's 
batteries  were  placed  in  position  to  play  upon 
the  second  line,  and  both  lines  were  eventually 
driven  back  by  these  batteries.  Before  it  was 
entirely  dark,  the  hundred  thousand  men  that 
had  been  threatening  our  destruction  for  twelve 
hours,  had  melted  away  into  a  few  stragglers. 

The  battle  over,  orders  were  sent  around  for  am- 
munition chests  and  cartridge  boxes  to  be  refilled. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth,  a  few 
sharpshooters  began  to  exchange  shots.  I  ob- 
served that  the  enemy  had  massed  his  artillery 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Antietam,  with  a  view, 
apparently,  to  meet  an  attack  from  us.  Our 
ranks  were  too  much  thinned  to  warrant  a  re- 
newal of  the  conflict,  with  the  chances  of  being 
drawn  under  the  fire  of  this  artillery.  The  effort 
to  make  a  flank  movement  by  our  left,  the  day 
previous,  developed  the  fact  that  the  enemy  had 
extended  his  right,  so  as  to  rest  it  upon  the  Po- 
tomac, and  thus  envelop  our  left  flank.  From 
our  position,  it  was  impossible  to  make  any  move 
except  a  direct  assault  upon  some  portion  of  the 
enemy's  line.  I,  therefore,  took  the  liberty  to  ad- 
dress a  note  to  the  commanding  General,  about 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  suggesting  a  with- 
drawal to  the  south  side  of  the  Potomac.  Before 
my  note  reached  him,  however,  he  rode  to  my 
bivouac  and  expressed  the  same  views.  Arrange- 
ments to  move  across  the  Potomac  were  com- 
pleted by  dark.  My  command,  moving  first, 
crossed  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
part  of  it  was  placed  in  position,  in  case  it  should 
be  needed  at  the  ford.  The  entire  army  crossed, 
however,  without  molestation,  and,  as  directed 
by  the  commanding  General,  I  proceeded  to  form 
his  line.  As  this  was  completed,  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  enemy  was  not  pursuing,  except 
with  some  of  his  batteries  and  some  small  force. 
The  various  commands  were  then  marched  off  to 
their  points  of  bivouac. 

The  name  of  every  officer,  non-commissioned 
officer,  and  private,  who  has  shared  in  the  toils 
and  privations  of  this  campaign,  should  be  men- 
tioned. 

In  one  month,  these  troops  had  marched  over 
two  hundred  miles,  upon  little  more  than  half 
rations,  and  fought  nine  battles  and  skirmishes, 
killed,  wounded,  and  captured  nearly  as  many 
men  as  we  had  in  our  ranks,  besides  taking  arms 
and  other  munitions  of  war  in  large  quantities. 
I  would  that  I  could  do  justice  to  all  of  these 
gallant  officers  and  men  in  this  report.  As  that 
is  impossible,  I  shall  only  mention  those  most 
prominently  distinguished.  These  were  Major- 
General  II.  H.  Anderson,  on  the  Plains  of  Ma- 
nassas, at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  at  Sharpsburg, 
where  he  was  wounded  severely.  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral D.  R.  Jones,  at  Thoroughfare  Gap,  Manassas 
Plains,  Boonsboro',  and  Sharpsburg.  Brigadier- 
General  R.  Toombs,  at  Manassas  Plains,  in  his 
gallant  defence  of  the  bridge  at  Antietam,  and 
in  his  vigorous  charge  against  the  enemy's  flank. 
He  was  severely  wounded  at  the  close  of  the  en- 


gagement. Brigadier-General  Wilcox,  at  Manas- 
sas Plains,  on  the  twenty-ninth  and  thirtieth  of 
August,  afterward  absent  sick.  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Garnett,  at  Boonsboro*  and  Sharpsburg. 
Brigadier-General  Evans,  on  the  Plains  at  Ma- 
nassas, both  on  the  twenty-ninth  and  thirtieth  of 
August,  and  at  Sharpsburg.  Brigadier-General 
Kemper,  at  Manassas  Plains,  Boonsboro',  and 
Sharpsburg.  Brigadier-General  Hood,  and  Col- 
onels Law  and  Wofford,  at  Manassas  Plains,  and 
on  the  twenty-ninth  and  thirtieth  of  August, 
Boonsboro'  and  at  Sharpsburg,  on  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth.  Colonel  G.  T.  Anderson,  com- 
manding D.  R.  Jones's  brigade,  at  Thoroughfare 
Gap,  Manassas  Plains,  Boonsboro',  and  Sharps- 
burg. Brigadier-General  Mahone,  at  Manassas 
Plains,  where  he  received  a  severe  wound.  Brig- 
adier-General R.  A.  Pryor,  at  Sharpsburg.  Brig- 
adier-General Jenkins,  at  Manassas  Plains,  on 
the  twenty-ninth  and  thirtieth  of  August ;  on  the 
last  day  severely  wounded.  Colonels  Hunton, 
Corse,  Stuart,  Stevens,  Haltey,  (severely  wound- 
ed,) and  Walker,  (commanding  Jenkins's  brigade, 
after  the  latter  was  wounded,)  at  Manassas  Plains, 
Boonsboro',  and  Sharpsburg.  Colonel  Posey,  at 
Manassas  Plains,  and  Sharpsburg,  where  he  com- 
manded Featherston's  brigade.  Colonel  Benning, 
at  Manassas  Plains  and  Sharpsburg.  At  Sharps- 
burg, Captain  Miller,  of  the  Washington  artil- 
lery, was  particularly  distinguished.  Colonel 
Walton,  of  the  Washington  artillery,  at  Rap- 
pahannock Station,  Manassas  Plains,  (August 
twenty-ninth,)  and  Sharpsburg.  And  Major  Gar- 
nett, at  Rappahannock  Station.  Lieutenant- Col- 
onels Skinner  and  Marye,  at  Manassas  Plains, 
where  they  were  both  severely  wounded.  Major 
Walker,  at  Thoroughfare  Gap  and  Manassas 
Plains.  In  the  latter  engagement,  this  gallant 
officer  was  mortally  wounded. 

It  is  with  no  common  feeling  that  I  recount 
the  loss,  at  Manassas  Plains,  of  Colonels  Gad- 
berry,  Eighteenth  South  Carolina,  Means,  Seven- 
teenth South  Carolina,  Moore,  Second  South 
Carolina,  Glover,  First  South  Carolina,  Nelson, 
Seventh  Georgia,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Upton, 
Fifth  Texas.  At  Boonsboro',  Colonel  J.  B, 
Strange,  Nineteenth  Virginia  volunteers,  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  McLemore,  Fourth  Alabama, 
and,  at  Sharpsburg,  Colonel  Liddell,  Eleventh 
Mississippi.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Coppens  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Holmes,  Second  Georgia  vol- 
unteers. These  valuable  and  gallant  officers  fell 
in  the  unflinching  performance  of  their  duty, 
bravely  and  successfully  heading  their  commands 
in  the  thickest  of  the  fight. 

To  my  staff  officers,  Major  G.  M.  Sorrell,  As- 
sistant Adjutant-General,  who  was  wounded  at 
Sharpsburg,  Lieutenant-Colonel  P.  T.  Manning, 
Chief  of  Ordnance,  Major  J.  W.  Fairfax,  Major 
Thomas  Walton,  who  was  also  wounded  at 
Sharpsburg,  Captain  Thomas  Goree,  and  Lieuten- 
ant II.  W.  Blackwell,  I  am  under  renewed  and 
lasting  obligations.  These  officers,  full  of  cour- 
age, intelligence,  patience,  and  experience,  were 
able  to  give  directions  to  commands  such  as  they 
thought  proper,  which  were  at  once  approved, 
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and  commanded  my  admiration.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Blunt  volunteered  his  services  to  me  at 
Boonsboro',  and  was,  both  there  and  at  Sharps- 
burg,  of  material  service  to  me.  The  medi- 
cal department,  in  charge  of  Surgeon  Cullen, 
were  active  and  unremitting  in  the  care  of  the 
wounded,  and  have  my  thanks  for  their  humane 
effort*. 

My  party  of  couriers  were  zealous,  active,  and 
brave.  They  are  justly  entitled  to  praise  for  the 
manly  fortitude  and  courageous  conduct  shown 
by  them  in  the  trying  scenes  of  the  campaign. 
The  cavalry  escort,  commanded  by  Captain  Do- 
by,  have  my  thanks  for  meritorious  conduct  and 
valuable  aid.  Captain  Doby,  Lieutenants  Bon- 
ny and  Matthieson,  Sergeants  Lee  and  Haile, 
and  Corporals  Whitaker  and  Salmond,  were  dis- 
tinguished in  the  active  and  fearless  performance 
of  their  arduous  duties. 

I  am  indebted  to  Colonel  R.  H.  Chilton,  Col- 
onel Long,  Majors  Taylor,  Marshall,  Venable, 
and  Talcott,  and  Captains  Mason  and  Johnson, 
of  the  staff  of  the  commanding  General,  for  great 
courtesy  and  kindness  in  assisting  me  on  the  dif- 
ferent battle-fields. 

I  respectfully  ask  the  attention  of  the  com- 
manding General  to  the  reports  of  division,  bri- 
gade, and  other  commanders,  and  approve  their 
high  encomiums  of  their  officers  and  men. 

Reports  of  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  have 
already  been  forwarded. 

I  remain,  sir,  with  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.   LONGSTREET, 
Lieutenant-General,  commanding. 

REPORT  OF  GENERAL  JACKSON  OF  OPERA- 
TIONS FROM  15TH  AUGUST  TO  5th  SEPTEM- 
BER,   1862. 

Cottage  House,  N.  C,  May  22,  1863. 

Colonel  R.  H.  Chilton,  A.  A.  and  I.  General,  De- 
partment N.  V. : 

Colonel  :  On  opening  General  Jackson's  trunk 
in  Lexington,  Virginia,  we  found  in  it  the  accom- 
panying report  of  the  operations  of  his  command, 
from  the  fifteenth  of  August  to  fifth  of  Septem- 
ber, 1862.  Also  an  unfinished  report  embracing 
operations  of  his  command  from  fifth  of  Septem- 
ber to  the  end  of  the  Maryland  campaign.  The 
unfinished  report  Lieutenant  Smith,  A.  D.  C, 
has.  He  intends  giving  it  to  Colonel  Faulkner 
to  finish ;  it  will  then  be  forwarded. 
I  am,  Colonel,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  E.  Morrison, 

A.  D.  C.  to  Lieutenant-General  Jackson. 

Headquarters  Second  Corps,  A.  N.  V., ; 

April  27,  1863.      J 

Brigadier-General  R.  H.  Chilton,  A.  A.  A.  Gen- 
eral, Headquarters  Department  A.  N.  V. : 
General  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  sub- 
mit to  you  a  report  of  the  operations  of  my  com- 
mand from  the  fifteenth  of  August  to  the  fifth 
day  of  September,  1862,  embracing  the  several 
engagements  of  Manassas  Junction,  Bristoe  Sta- 
tion, Ox   Hill,  and  so  much   of  the   battle   of 


Groveton,  on  the  twenty-eighth,  twenty-ninth,  and 
thirtieth  of  August  as  was  fought  by  the  troops 
under  my  command : 

On  the  fifteenth  of  August,  in  obedience  to  in- 
structions from  the  commanding  General,  I  left 
my  encampment  near  Gordonsville,  and,  passing 
Orange  Court-House,  encamped  in  the  evening 
near  Mount  Pisgah  Church,  where  1  remained 
until  the  twentieth,  when,  in  accordance  with  my 
instructions,  whilst  General  Longstreet  was  cross- 
ing at  Itaccoon  Ford,  I  crossed  the  same  river  at 
Somerville  Ford.  The  command  encamped  for 
the  night  near  Stevensburg.  My  command  at 
this  time  comprised  Ewell's,  A.  P.  Hill's,  and 
Jackson's  divisions.  Ewell's  was  composed  of 
the  brigades  of  Generals  Lawton,  Early,  Hays, 
(Colonel  Forno  commanding.)  and  Trimble,  with 
the  batteries  of  Brown,  Dement,  Latimer,  Balthis, 
and  D'Aquin.  A.  P.  Hill's  division  was  com- 
posed of  the  brigades  of  Generals  Branch,  Gregg, 
Field,  Pender,  Archer,  and  Colonel  Thomas,  with 
the  batteries  of  Braxton,  Latham,  Crenshaw, 
Mcintosh,  Davidson,  and  Pegram.  Jackson's 
division,  commanded  by  Brigadier-General  "Wil- 
liam B.  Taliaferro,  was  composed  of  Winder's 
brigade,  (Colonel  Baylor  commanding,)  Colonel 
Campbell's  brigade,  (Major  John  Seddon  com- 
manding,) Brigadier-General  William  B.  Talia- 
ferro's brigade,  (Colonel  A.  G.  Taliaferro  com- 
manding,) and  Starke's  brigade,  with  the  batteries 
of  Brockenbrough,  Wooding,  Poague,  Carpenter, 
Caskie,  and  Raines.  Major-General  Stuart,  with 
his  cavalry,  cooperated  during  the  expedition, 
and  1  shall  more  than  once  have  to  acknowledge 
my  obligations  for  the  valuable  and  efficient  aid 
which  he  rendered. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first,  the 
command  left  its  encampment  and  moved  in  the 
direction  of  Beverly's  Ford,  on  the  Rappahan- 
nock, General  Taliaferro's  command  in  the  lead. 
On  approaching  the  ford,  the  enemy  was  seen  on 
the  opposite  bank.  Batteries  of  that  division, 
under  the  direction  of  Major  Shumaker,  chief 
of  artillery,  were  placed  in  position,  which,  after 
a  short  resistance,  (as  reported  by  General  Talia- 
ferro,) silenced  the  enemy's  guns,  and  dispersed 
his  infantry.  Major-General  Stuart  had  crossed 
with  a  portion  of  his  cavalry,  supported  by  some 
pieces  of  artillery,  and,  after  skirmishing  with 
the  enemy  a  few  hours,  taking  some  prisoners 
and  arms,  returned  with  the  information  that  the 
Federal  forces  were  moving  in  strength  upon  his 
position,  and  were  close  at  hand.  The  enemy 
soon  appeared  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  an  ani- 
mated firing  was  opened,  and,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  kept  up  across  the  river  for  the  rest  of  the 
day,  between  the  Federal  artillery  and  the  bat- 
teries of  Taliaferro's  command. 

On  the  following  morning,  (twenty-second,)  the 
three  divisions  continued  their  march  up  the  bank 
of  the  Rappahannock,  General  Ewell  in  the  ad- 
vance, and  crossed  Hazel  River,  one  of  its  tribu- 
taries, at  Welllbrd's  Mill,  near  which  General 
Trimble  was  left  with  his  brigade  to  protect  the 
flank  of  our  wagon  train  from  the  enemy,  who 
was  moving  up  the  north  side  of  the  Rappahan- 
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nock,  simultaneously  with  the  advance  of  our 
troops  on  the  south  side. 

About  twelve  M.  a  small  party  surprised  part 
of  the  train,  and  captured  some  ambulances  and 
mules,  which  were,  however,  soon  recovered,  and 
some  prisoners  taken,  who  gave  information  that 
a  more  considerable  Federal  force  had  crossed  the 
river. 

About  four  p.  M.  General  Trimble,  supported 
by  General  Hood,  (who  was  the  advance  of  Long- 
street's  command,)  had  a  sharp  engagement  with 
this  force,  in  which,  after  gallantly  charging  and 
taking  a  number  of  prisoners,  they  drove  the 
residue,  with  severe  loss,  across  the  river,  under 
the  protection  of  the  guns  of  the  main  body  of 
the  Federal  army,  on  the  opposite  side.  In  the 
mean  time  the  command  passed  Freeman's  Ford, 
which  it  found  strongly  guarded,  and  moved  on 
to  a  point  opposite  the  Fauquier  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  where  we  found  the  bridge  destroyed, 
and  other  evidence  that  the  enemy  was  in  close 
proximity. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty-second,  the 
Thirteenth  Georgia,  Colonel  Douglas,  Brown's 
and  Dement's  batteries  of  four  guns  each,  and 
Early's  brigade,  crossing  over,  took  possession 
of  the  Springs  and  adjacent  heights,  and  taking 
some  prisoners  and  incurring  some  risk  from  the 
rain  and  sudden  rise  of  the  water,  which  for  a 
few  hours  cut  off  communication  with  the  main 
body.  In  this  critical  situation,  the  skill  and 
presence  of  mind  of  General  Early  was  favorably 
displayed.  It  was  deemed  advisable  not  to  at- 
tempt a  passage  at  that  point,  but  to  proceed 
higher  up  the  river. 

By  dawn,  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fourth, 
General  Early,  by  means  of  a  temporary  bridge, 
which  had  been  constructed  for  his  relief,  had  his 
troops  and  artillery  safely  on  the  southern  side. 

On  the  twenty-fourth,  there  was  a  fierce  can- 
nonade between  General  Hill's  artillery  and  that 
of  the  enemy  across  the  river.  In  the  mean 
time,  General  Stuart,  who  had  preceded  me, 
crossed  the  Rappahannock,  striking  the  enemy  in 
his  rear,  making  his  brilliant  night  attack  upon 
his  camp  at  Catlett's  Station,  capturing  many 
prisoners,  personal  baggage  of  General  Pope, 
and  his  despatch  book,  containing  information  of 
value  to  us  in  this  expedition.  In  the  evening, 
we  moved  near  Jeffersonton.  Pursuing  the  in- 
structions of  the  commanding  General,  I  left 
Jeffersonton  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fifth,  to 
throw  my  command  between  Washington  City  and 
the  army  of  General  Pope,  and  to  break  up  his  rail- 
road communication  with  the  Federal  capital. 
Taking  the  route  by  Amissville,  crossing  Hedge- 
man  River,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock, at  Henson's  Mill,  and  moving  via  Or- 
lean,  we  reached  the  vicinity  of  Salem,  after  a 
severe  day's  march,  and  bivouacked  there  for  the 
night. 

On  the  next  day,  (twenty-sixth.)  the  march 
was  continued,  diverging  to  the  right  at  Salem, 
crossing  the  Bull  Run  Mountain  through  Thor- 
oughfare Gap,  and,  passing  Gainesville,  we  reached 
Bristoe  Station  on  the  Orange  and  Alexandria 
Railroad  after  sunset. 


At  Gainesville,  I  was  joined  by  General  Stuart, 
who,  after  leaving  the  vicinity  of  Waterloo  Bridge, 
about  two  o'clock  A.  M.,  had,  by  a  rapid  march, 
come  up  in  time  to  render  all  useful  assistance. 
He  kept  upon  my  right  flank  during  the  residue 
of  the  day.  My  command  was  now  in  rear  of 
General  Pope's  army,  separating  it  from  the  Fed- 
eral capital  and  its  base  of  supply.  As  we  ap- 
proached Bristoe  Station,  the  sound  of  cars  com- 
ing from  the  direction  of  Warrenton  Junction 
was  heard,  and  General  Ewell  divided  his  force 
so  as  to  take  simultaneous  possession  of  the  two 
points  of  the  railroad.  Colonel  Munford,  with 
the  Second  Virginia  cavalry,  cooperated  in  this 
movement.  Two  trains  of  cars  and  some  prison- 
ers were  captured,  the  largest  portion  of  the  small 
Federal  force  at  that  point  making  its  escape. 
Learning  that  the  enemy  had  collected  at  Ma- 
nassas Junction,  a  station  about  seven  miles  dis- 
tant, stores  of  great  value,  I  deemed  it  important 
that  no  time  .  should  be  lost  in  securing  them. 
Notwithstanding  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and 
the  fatiguing  march,  which  would,  since  dawn, 
be  over  thirty  miles,  before  reaching  the  Junction, 
Brigadier-General  Trimble  volunteered  to  proceed 
there  forthwith,  with  the  Twenty-first  North  Car- 
olina, (Lieutenant-Colonel  Fulton  commanding,) 
and  the  Twenty-first  Georgia,  (Major  Glover  com- 
manding,) in  all  about  five  hundred  men,  and 
capture  the  place.  I  accepted  the  gallant  offer, 
and  gave  him  orders  to  move  without  delay.  In 
order  to  increase  the  prospect  of  success,  Major- 
General  Stuart,  with  a  portion  of  his  cavalry, 
was  subsequently  directed  to  move  forward,  and, 
as  the  ranking  officer,  to  take  command  of  the 
expedition.  The  duty  was  cheerfully  undertaken 
by  all  who  were  assigned  to  it,  and  most  promptly 
and  successfully  executed.  Notwithstanding  the 
Federal  fire  of  musketry  and  artillery,  our  infan- 
try dispersed  the  troops  placed  there  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  place,  and  captured  eight  guns,  with 
seventy-two  horses,  equipments  and  ammunition 
complete,  immense  supplies  of  commissary  and 
quartermaster  stores,  upward  of  two  hundred 
new  tents ;  and  General  Trimble  also  reports  the 
capture  of  over  three  hundred  prisoners,  and  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  horses,  exclusive  of 
those  belonging  to  the  artillery,  besides  recover- 
ing over  two  hundred  negroes.  The  next  morn- 
ing, the  divisions  under  command  of  Generals 
Hill  and  Taliaferro  moved  to  Manassas  Junc- 
tion, the  division  of  General  Ewell  ramaining  at 
Bristoe  Station.  About  a  mile  before  reaching 
the  Junction,  Colonel  Baylor  encountered  and 
dispersed  a  regiment  of  Federal  cavalry.  Soon 
after  the  advance  of  the  troops  from  Bristoe  Sta- 
tion reached  the  Junction,  they  were  fired  upon 
by  a  distant  battery  of  the  enemy  posted  in  the 
direction  of  the  battle-field  of  Manassas.  This 
artillery  was  soon  driven  off,  and  retreated  in  the 
direction  of  Centreville.  Soon  after,  a  consider- 
able body  of  Federal  infantry,  under  Brigadier- 
General  Taylor,  of  New  Jersey,  came  in  sight, 
having,  it  is  believed,  that  morning  left  Alexan- 
dria in  the  cars,  and  boldly  pushed  forward  to 
recover  the  position  and  stores  which  had  been 
lost  the  previous  night.     The  advance  was  mad6 
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with  great  spirit  and  determination,  and  under  a 
leader  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  Assailed  by  the 
batteries  of  Poague  and  Carpenter,  and  some  of 
General  Hill's  division,  and  apparently  seeing 
that  there  was  danger  of  its  retreat  being  cut  off 
by  our  other  troops  if  it  continued  to  move  for- 
ward, it  soon  commenced  retreating,  and,  being 
subjected  to  a  heavy  fire  from  our  batteries,  was 
soon  routed,  leaving  its  killed  and  wounded  upon 
the  field.  Several  brigades  of  General  Hill's 
division  pressed  forward  in  pursuit.  In  this  con- 
flict, the  Federal  commander,  General  Taylor, 
was  mortally  wounded. 

Our  loss  was  small.  In  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day,  heavy  columns  of  the  enemy  were 
seen  approaching  Bristoe  Station  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Warrenton  Junction,  and  on  the  right  of 
the  railroad.  General  Ewell  promptly  made  dis- 
positions to  meet  them.  So  soon  as  the  enemy 
came  within  range,  the  batteries  of  his  division 
opened  upon  them  from  their  several  positions, 
as  did  also  the  Sixth  and  Eighth  Louisiana  and 
Sixtieth  Georgia  regiments.  By  this  combined 
fire,  two  columns  of  the  enemy,  of  not  less  than  a 
brigade  each,  were  driven  back.  But  fresh  col- 
umns soon  supplied  their  places,  and  it  was  obvi- 
ous that  the  enemy  was  advancing  in  heavy  force. 
General  Ewell's  instructions  were,  if  hard  pressed, 
to  fall  back  and  join  the  main  command  at  Ma- 
nassas Junction,  and  orders  were  accordingly 
given  for  the  withdrawal  of  his  forces  north  of 
Broad  Run.  At  the  moment  of  issuing  this  order, 
a  portion  of  the  troops  were  actively  engaged, 
and  the  enemy  advancing,  and  yet  the  withdrawal 
of  the  infantry  and  artillery  was  conducted  with 
perfect  order,  General  Early  closing  up  the 
rear.  The  Federals  halted  near  Bristoe  Station, 
and  General  Ewell  moved  without  further  moles- 
tation, Colonel  Munford,  of  the  Second,  and  Col- 
onel Rosser,  of  the  Fifth  Virginia  cavalry,  bring- 
ing up  his  rear  to  Manassas.  The  destruction  of 
the  railroad  bridge  across  Broad  Run  was  in- 
trusted to  Lieutenant  (now  Captain)  Boswell,  of 
the  engineer  corps,  under  whose  superintendence 
the  duty  was  promptly  and  efficiently  executed. 
Orders  were  given  to  supply  the  troops  with  ra- 
tions and  other  articles  which  they  could  proper- 
ly make  subservient  to  their  use  from  the  cap- 
tured property.  It  was  vast  in  quantity  and  of 
great  value,  comprising  fifty  thousand  pounds  of 
bacon,  one  thousand  barrels  of  corn-beef,  two 
thousand  barrels  of  salt  pork,  two  thousand  bar- 
rels of  flour,  quartermasters',  ordnance,  and  sut- 
ler's stores,  deposited  in  buildings  and  filling  two 
trains  of  cars.  Having  appropriated  all  that  we 
could  use,  and  unwilling  that  the  residue  should 
again  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  took 
possession  of  the  place  the  following  day,  orders 
were  given  to  destroy  all  that  remained  after  sup- 
plying the  immediate  wants  of  the  army.  This 
was  done  during  the  night. 

General  Taliaferro  moved  his  division  that 
night  across  to  the  Warrenton  and  Alexandria 
turnpike,  pursuing  the  road  to  Sudley  Mill,  and 
crossing  the  turnpike  in  the  vicinity  of  Groveton, 
halted  near  the  battle-field  on  the  twenty-first  of 
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July,  1861.  Ewell's  and  Hill's  divisions  joined 
Jackson's  on  the  twenty-eighth.  My  command 
had  hardly  concentrated  north  of  the  turnpike 
before  the  enemy's  advance  reached  the  vicinity 
of  Groveton  from  the  direction  of  Warrenton. 
General  Stuart  kept  me  advised  of  the  general 
movements  of  the  enemy,  whilst  Colonel  Rosser, 
of  the  cavalry,  with  his  command,  and  Colonel 
Bradley  T.  Johnson,  commanding  Campbell's  bri- 
gade, remained  in  front  of  the  Federals,  and  op- 
erated against  their  advance.  Dispositions  were 
promptly  made  to  attack  the  enemy,  based  upon 
the  idea  that  he  would  continue  to  press  for- 
ward upon  the  turnpike  toward  Alexandria. 
But  as  he  did  not  appear  to  advance  in  force,  and 
there  was  reason  to  believe  his  main  body  was 
leaving  the  road,  and  inclining  toward  Manassas 
Junction,  my  command  was  advanced  through 
the  woods,  leaving  Groveton  on  the  left,  until  it 
reached  a  commanding  position  near  Brawner's 
house.  By  this  time  it  was  near  sunset,  but  his 
column  appeared  to  be  moving  by  with  its  flank 
exposed.  I  determined  to  attack  at  once,  which 
was  vigorously  done  by  the  divisions  of  Taliaferro 
and  Ewell.  The  batteries  of  Wooding,  Poague, 
and  Carpenter  were  placed  in  position  in  front 
of  Starke's  brigade,  and  above  the  village  of 
Groveton,  and  firing  over  the  heads  of  our  skir- 
mishers, poured  a  heavy  fire  of  shot  and  shell 
upon  the  enemy.  This  was  responded  to  by  a 
very  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy,  forcing  our  bat- 
teries to  select  another  position.  By  this  time, 
Taliaferro's  command,  with  Lawton's  and  Trim- 
ble's brigades  on  his  left,  were  advanced  from 
the  woods  to  the  open  field,  and  were  now  mov- 
ing in  gallant  style  until  they  reached  an  orchard 
on  the  right  of  our  line,  and  were  less  than  a 
hundred  yards  from  a  large  force  of  the  enemy. 
The  conflict  here  was  fierce  and  sanguinary.  Al- 
though largely  reenforced,  the  Federals  did  not 
attempt  to  advance,  but  maintained  their  ground 
with  obstinate  determination.  Both  lines  stood 
exposed  to  the  discharge  of  musketry  and  artil- 
lery, until  about  nine  o'clock,  when  the  enemy 
slowly  fell  back,  yielding  the  field  to  our  troops. 
The  loss  on  both  sides  was  heavy,  and  among  our 
wounded  were  Major-General  Ewell  and  Briga- 
dier-General Taliaferro :  the  latter,  after  a  few 
months,  was  able  to  assume  his  duties;  the  for- 
mer, I  regret  to  say,  is  still  disabled  by  his 
wound,  and  the  army  thus  deprived  of  his  valua- 
ble services. 

This  obstinate  resistance  of  the  enemy  appears 
to  have  been  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
flank  of  his  column  until  it  should  pass  the  posi- 
tion occupied  by  our  troops.  Owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  artillery  through  the  woods,  I 
did  not  have  so  much  of  that  arm  as  I  desired  at 
the  opening  of  the  engagement ;  but  this  want 
was  met  by  Major  Pelham,  with  the  Stuart  horse 
artillery,  who  dashed  forward  on  my  right,  and 
opened  upon  the  enemy  at  a  moment  when  his 
services  were  much  needed.  Although  the  ene- 
my moved  off  under  cover  of  the  night,  and  left 
us  in  quiet  possession  of  the  field,  he  did  not  long 
permit  us  to  remain  inactive,  or  in  doubt  as  to 
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his  intention  to  renew  the  conflict.  The  next 
morning  I  found  that  he  had  abandoned  the 
ground  occupied  as  the  battle-field  the  evening 
before,  and  had  moved  farther  to  the  east,  and  to 
my  left,  placing  himself  between  my  command 
and  the  Federal  capital.  My  troops  on  this  day 
were  distributed  along  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
cut  of  an  unfinished  railroad,  (intended  as  a  part 
of  the  track  to  connect  the  Manassas  road  di- 
rectly with  Alexandria,)  stretching  from  the  War- 
renton  turnpike  in  the  direction  of  Sudley  Mill. 
It  was  mainly  along  the  excavation  of  this  unfin- 
ished road  that  my  line  of  battle  was  formed  on 
the  twenty-ninth,  Jackson's  division,  under  Brig- 
adier-General Starke,  on  the  right,  Ewell's  divis- 
ion, under  Brigadier-General  Lawton,  in  the 
centre,  and  Hill's  diyision  on  the  left.  In  the 
morning,  about  ten  o'clock,  the  Federal  artillery 
opened  with  spirit  and  animation  upon  our  right, 
which  was  soon  replied  to  by  the  batteries  of 
Poague,  Carpenter,  Dement,  Brockenbrough,  and 
Latimer,  under  Major  Shumaker.  This  lasted 
for  some  time,  when  the  enemy  moved  around 
more  to  our  left  to  another  point  of  attack.  His 
next  effort  was  directed  against  our  left.  This 
was  vigorously  repulsed  by  the  batteries  of  Brax- 
ton, Crenshaw,  and  Pegram.  About  two  o'clock 
p.  M.,  the  Federal  infantry,  in  large  force,  ad- 
vanced to  the  attack  of  our  left,  occupied  by  the 
division  of  General  Hill.  It  pressed  forward  in 
defiance  of  our  fatal  and  destructive  fire  with 
great  determination,  a  portion  of  it  crossing  a 
deep  cut  in  the  railroad  track,  and  penetrating  in 
heavy  force  an  interval  of  near  a  hundred  and 
seventy-five  yards,  which  separated  the  right  of 
Gregg's  from  the  left  of  Thomas's  brigade.  For 
a  short  time  Gregg's  brigade,  on  the  extreme 
left,  was  isolated  from  the  main  body  of  the  com- 
mand. But  the  Fourteeth  South  Carolina  regi- 
ment, then  in  reserve,  with  the  Forty-ninth 
Georgia,  left  of  Colonel  Thomas's,  attacked  the 
exultant  enemy  with  vigor,  and  drove  them  back 
across  the  railroad  track  with  great  slaughter. 
General  McGowan  reports  that  the  opposing 
forces,  at  one  time,  delivered  their  volleys  into 
each  other  at  the  distance  of  ten  paces.  Assault 
after  assault  was  made  on  the  left,  exhibiting 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy  great  pertinacity  and 
determination  ;  but  every  advance  was  most  suc- 
cessfully and  gallantly  driven  back.  General 
Hill  reports  that  six  separate  and  distinct  as- 
saults were  thus  met  and  repulsed  by  his  divis- 
ion, assisted  by  Hays's  brigade,  Colonel  Forno 
commanding.  By  this  time  the  brigade  of 
General  Gregg,  which,  from  its  position  on  the 
extreme  left,  was  most  exposed  to  the  enemy's 
attack,  had  nearly  expended  its  ammunition.  It 
had  suffered  severely  in  its  men,  and  all  its  field 
officers  except  two  were  killed  or  wounded. 
About  four  o'clock  it  had  been  assisted  by  Hays's 
brigade,  (Colonel  Forno.)  It  was  now  retired 
to  the  rear  to  take  some  repose  after  seven  hours 
of  severe  service,  and  General  Early's  brigade,  of 
Ewell's  division,  with  the  Eighth  Louisiana  regi- 
ment, took  its  place.  On  reaching  his  position, 
General  Early  found  that  the  enemy  had  obtained 


possession  of  the  railroad  and  a  piece  of  wood  in 
front,  there  being  at  this  point  a  deep  cut,  which 
furnished  a  strong  defence.  Moving  through  a 
field,  he  advanced  upon  the  enemy,  drove  them 
from  the  wood  and  railroad  cut  with  great  slaugh- 
ter, and  followed  in  pursuit  some  two  hundred 
yards.  The  Thirteenth  Georgia  at  the  same 
time  advanced  to  the  railroad,  and  crossed  with 
Early's  brigade.  As  it  was  not  desirable  to 
bring  on  a  general  engagement  that  evening, 
General  Early  was  recalled  to  the  railroad,  where 
Thomas,  Pender,  and  Archer  had  firmly  main- 
tained their  positions  during  the  day.  Early 
kept  his  position  there  until  the  following  morn- 
ing. Brigadier-General  Field  and  Colonel  Forno 
(commanding  Hays's  brigade)  were  severely 
wounded.  Brigadier-General  Trimble  was  also 
seriously  wounded.  During  the  day,  a  force  of 
the  enemy  penetrated  the  wood  in  my  rear,  en- 
dangering the  safety  of  my  ambulances  and 
train.  Upon  being  advised  of  this  by  General 
Stuart,  I  sent  a  body  of  infantry  to  drive  them 
from  the  wood.  But  in  the  mean  time,  the  vigi- 
lant Pelham  had  unlimbered  his  battery  and  dis- 
persed that  portion  of  them  which  had  reached 
the  wood.  At  a  later  period,  Major  Patrick,  of 
the  cavalry,  who  was  by  General  Stuart  intrusted 
with  guarding  the  train,  was  attacked,  and  al- 
though it  was  promptly  and  effectually  repulsed, 
it  was  not  without  the  loss  of  that  intrepid  offi- 
cer, who  fell  in  the  attack  whilst  setting  an  ex- 
ample of  gallantry  to  his  men  well  worthy  of 
imitation.  During  the  day,  the  commanding 
General  arrived,  and  also  General  Longstreet,  with 
his  command.  On  the  following  day,  (thirtieth,) 
my  command  occupied  the  ground,  and  the  di- 
visions the  same  relative  position  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  field,  which  they  held  the  day  before, 
forming  the  left  wing  of  the  army.  General 
Longstreet's  command  formed  the  right  wing. 
A  large  quantity  of  artillery  was  posted  upon  a 
commanding  eminence  in  the  centre. 

After  some  desultory  skirmishing  and  heavy 
cannonading  during  the  day,  the  Federal  infantry, 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  evening,  moved  from 
under  cover  of  the  wood  and  advanced  in  several 
lines,  first  engaging  the  right,  but  soon  extended 
its  attack  to  the  centre  and  left.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments our  entire  line  was  engaged  in  a  fierce  and 
sanguinary  struggle  with  the  enemy.  As  one 
line  was  repulsed,  another  took  its  place,  and 
pressed  forward  as  if  determined,  by  force  of 
numbers  and  fury  of  assault,  to  drive  us  from 
our  positions.  So  impetuous  and  well  sustained 
were  these  onsets  as  to  induce  me  to  send  to 
the  commanding  General  for  reinforcements  ;  but 
the  timely  and  gallant  advance  of  General  Long- 
street,  on  the  right,  relieved  my  troops  from  the 
pressure  of  overwhelming  numbers,  and  gave  to 
those  brave  men  the  chances  of  a  more  equal 
conflict.  As  Longstreet  pressed  upon  the  right, 
the  Federal  advance  was  checked,  and  soon  a 
general  advance  of  my  whole  line  was  ordered. 
Eagerly  and  fiercely  did  each  brigade  press  for- 
ward, exhibiting  in  parts  of  the  field  scenes  of 
close  encounter  and  murderous  strife  not  wit 
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nessed  often  in  the  turmoil  of  battle.  The  Fed- 
erals gave  way  before  our  troops,  fell  back  in  dis- 
order, and  fled  precipitately,  leaving  their  dead 
and  wounded  on  the  field.  During  their  retreat 
the  artillery  opened  with  destructive  power  upon 
the  fugitive  masses.  The  infantry  followed  until 
darkness  put  an  end  to  the  pursuit. 

Our  loss  was  heavy ;  that  of  the  enemy,  as. 
shown  by  the  battle-field,  of  which  we  were  in 
possession,  much  heavier.  Among  the  losses  was 
Colonel  Baylor,  commanding  Winder's  brigade, 
who  fell  in  front  of  his  brigade,  whilst  nobly 
leading  it  on  to  the  charge.  We  captured  eight 
pieces  of  artillery,  with  their  caissons,  and  six 
thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty  small  arms 
were  collected  from  the  battle-field. 

It  being  ascertained  next  morning  that  the 
Federal  army  had  retreated  in  the  direction  of 
Centreville,  I  was  ordered  by  the  commanding 
General  to  turn  that  position.  Crossing  Bull 
Run  at  Sudley  Ford,  thence  pursuing  a  country 
road  until  we  reached  the  Little  River  turnpike, 
which  we  followed  in  the  direction  of  Fairfax 
Court-House  until  the  troops  halted  for  the  night. 
Early  next  morning,  September  first,  we  moved 
forward,  and  late  in  the  evening,  after  reaching 
Ox  Hill,  came  in  contact  with  the  enemy,  who 
were  in  position  on  our  right  and  front,  covering 
his  line  of  retreat  from  Centreville  to  Fairfax 
Court-House.  Our  line  of  battle  was  formed  — 
General  Hill's  division  on  the  right ;  Ewell's 
division,  General  Lawton  commanding,  in  the 
centre  ;  and  Jackson's  division,  General  Starke 
commanding,  on  the  left  —  all  on  the  right  of  the 
turnpike  road.  Artillery  was  posted  on  an  emi- 
nence to  the  left  of  the  road.  The  brigades  of 
Branch  and  Field,  Colonel  Brockenbrough  com- 
manding the  latter,  were  sent  forward  to  feel  and 
engage  the  enemy.  A  cold  and  drenching  thun- 
der shower  swept  over  the  field  at  this  time, 
striking  directly  into  the  faces  of  our  troops. 
These  two  brigades  gallantly  engaged  the  enemy, 
but  so  severe  was  the  fire  in  front  and  flank  of 
Branch's  brigade  as  to  produce  in  it  some  disor- 
der and  falling  back.  The  brigades  of  Gregg, 
Thomas,  and  Pender  were  then  thrown  into  the 
fight.  Soon  a  portion  of  Ewell's  division  became 
engaged.  The  conflict  now  raged  with  great 
fury,  the  enemy  obstinately  and  desperately  con- 
testing the  ground  until  their  Generals  Kearney 
and  Stephens  fell  in  front  of  Thomas's  brigade, 
after  whch  they  retired  from  the  field. 

By  the  following  morning  the  Federal  army 
had  entirely  disappeared  from  our  view,  and  it 
soon  appeared,  by  a  report  from  General  Stuart, 
that  it  had  passed  Fairfax  Court-House,  and  had 
moved  in  the  direction  of  Washington  city. 

On  the  third  of  September  we  left  Ox  Hill, 
taking  the  road  by  Dranesville  and  Leesburg,  and 
on  the  fourth  bivouacked  near  the  Big  Spring, 
between  Leesburg  and  the  Potomac. 

The  official  reports  of  the  casualties  of  my 
command,  in  its  operations  from  the  Rappahan- 
nock to  t£e  Potomac,  will  show  a  loss  of  seventy- 
five  officers  killed  and  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  wounded,   seven  hundred  and  thirty  non- 


commissioned officers  and  privates  killed,  three 
thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  wounded, 
and  thirty-five  missing,  making  a  total  loss  of 
four  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-seven. 

Colonel  S.  Crutchfield,  Chief  of  Artillery,  dis- 
charged his  duties  well.  The  conduct  of  officers 
and  men  during  the  various  engagements  de- 
scribed was  such  as  to  entitle  them  to  great 
praise.  The  wounded  were  skilfully  cared  for  by 
my  medical  director,  Dr.  Hunter  McGuire.  In 
the  transmission  of  orders  I  was  greatly  assisted, 
during  the  expedition,  by  the  following  members 
of  my  staff:  Colonel  A.  Smead,  Assistant  Inspect- 
or-General ;  Major  E.  F.  Paxton,  Acting  Assist- 
ant Adjutant- General ;  Captain  R.  E.  Wilbourn, 
Chief  Signal  Officer ;  First  Lieutenant  H.  R.. 
Douglas,  Assistant  Inspector-General ;  First 
Lieutenant  J.  G.  Morrison,  Aid-de-camp,  and 
Colonel  William  L.  Jackson,  Volunteer  Aid-de- 
camp. Captain  Wilbourn  was  so  severely  wound- 
ed at  the  battle  of  Groveton  as  to  be  unable  to  go 
farther  with  the  army.  The  ordnance,  quarter- 
master, and  commissary  departments  were  well 
managed  by  their  respective  chiefs,  Majors  G.  H. 
Baer,  J.  A.  Harman,  and  W.  J.  Hawks. 

For  further  information,  respecting  the  de- 
tailed movements  of  troops  and  the  conduct  of 
individuals,  I  would  respectfully  refer  you  to  the 
accompanying  reports. 

For  these  great  and  signal  victories  our  sincere 
and  humble  thanks  are  due  unto  Almighty  God. 
We  should  in  all  things  acknowledge  the  hand  of 
Him  who  reigns  in  heaven  and  rules  among  the 
armies  of  men.  In  view  of  the  arduous  labors 
and  great  privations  the  troops  were  called  to 
endure,  and  the  isolated  and  perilous  position 
which  the  command  occupied,  while  engaged 
with  greatly  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy,  we 
can  but  express  the  grateful  conviction  of  our 
mind,  that  God  was  with  us,. and  gave  to  us  the 
victory ;  and  unto  His  holy  name  be  the  praise. 

I  am,  General,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

T.  J.  Jackson, 

Lieutenant-General. 

REPORT  OF  LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  JACKSON, 
OF  OPERATIONS  FROM  5th  TO  27TH  SEPTEM- 
BER, 1802. 

Headquarters  Second  Corps,  A.  N.  V., ) 

April  23,  1863.     J 

Brigadier-General  R.  H.  Chilton,  A.  A.  General: 
General  :  I  have  the  honor,  herewith,  to  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  operations  of  my  command 
from  the  fifth  to  the  twenty-seventh  of  September, 
1862,  embracing  the  capture  of  Harper's  Ferry, 
the  engagement  at  Shepherdstown,  and  so  much 
of  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg  as  was  fought  by  the 
troops  under  my  command  : 

My  command  comprised  A.  P.  Hill's  division, 
consisting  of  the  brigades  of  Branch,  Gregg, 
Field,  (Colonel  Brockenbrough  commanding,) 
Pender,  Archer,  and  Colonel  Thomas,  with  the 
batteries  of  the  division,  under  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel R.  L.  Walker  ;  Ewell's  division,  under  Brig- 
adier-General Lawton,  consisting  of  the  brigades 
of  Early,  Hays,  (Colonel  Strong,)  Trimble,  (Colo- 
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nel  Walker,)  and  Lawton,  (Colonel  Douglas,) 
with  the  artillery,  under  Major  Courtnay  ;  and 
Jackson's  division,  under  Brigadier-General 
Starke,  consisting  of  the  brigades  of  Winder, 
(Colonel  Grigsby,)  Jones,  (Colonel  B.  T.  John- 
son,) Taliaferro,  (Colonel  Warren,)  and  Starke, 
(Colonel  Stafford,)  with  the  artillery,  under  Ma- 
jor Shumaker,  chief  of  artillery. 

On  the  fifth  of  September,  my  command  crossed 
the  Potomac  at  White's  Ford,  and  bivouacked 
that  night  near  the  Three  Springs,  in  the  State 
of  Maryland.  Not  having  any  cavalry  with  me, 
except  the  Black  Horse,  under  Captain  Ran- 
dolph, I  directed  him,  after  crossing  the  Potomac, 
to  take  part  of  his  company  and  scout  to  the 
right,  in  order  to  avoid  a  surprise  of  the  column 
from  that  direction.  For  the  thorough  and  effi- 
cient manner  in  which  this  duty  was  discharged, 
and  for  the  valuable  service  rendered  generally, 
whilst  attached  to  my  headquarters,  I  desire  to 
make  special  mention  of  this  company  and  its 
officers,  Captain  Randolph  and  Lieutenants  Paine, 
Tyler,  and  Smith,  who  frequently  transmitted  or- 
ders in  the  absence  of  staff  officers. 

The  next  day  we  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of 
Frederick  City.  Jackson's  division  encamped  near 
its  suburbs,  except  the  brigade  of  General  Jones, 
(Colonel  Bradley  T.  Johnson  commanding,) 
which  was  posted  in  the  city  as  a  provost  guard. 
Ewell's  and  Hill's  divisions  occupied  positions 
near  the  railroad  bridge,  over  the  Monocacy, 
guarding  the  approaches  from  Washington  City. 

In  obedience  to  instructions  from  the  com- 
manding General,  and  for  the  purpose  of  cap- 
turing the  Federal  forces  and  stores  then  at  Mar- 
tin sburg  and  Harper's  Ferry,  my  command  left 
the  vicinity  of  Frederick  City  on  the  tenth,  and 
passing  rapidly  through  Middletown,  Boonsbor- 
ough,  and  Williamsport,  recrossed  the  Potomac 
into  Virginia,  at  Light's  Ford,  on  the  eleventh. 
General  Hill  moved  with  his  division  on  the  turn- 
pike, direct  from  Williamsport  to  Martinsburg. 
The  divisions  of  Jackson  and  Ewell  proceeded  to- 
ward the  North  Mountain  depot,  on  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad,  about  seven  miles  north- 
west of  Martinsburg.  They  bivouacked  that 
night  in  the  vicinity  of  the  depot  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  Federal  forces,  then  at  Martinsburg, 
from  escaping  westward  unobserved.  Major  My- 
ers, commanding  the  cavalry,  sent  part  of  his 
troops  as  far  south  as  the  Berkeley  and  Hamp- 
shire turnpike.  Brigadier-General  White,  who 
was  in  command  of  the  Federal  forces  at  Mar- 
tinsburg, becoming  advised  of  our  approach, 
evacuated  the  place  on  the  night  of  the  eleventh, 
and  retreated  to  Harper's  Ferry. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twelfth,  our  cavalry  en- 
tered the  town,  as,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  did 
the  main  body  of  my  command.  At  this  point, 
abandoned  quartermaster,  commissary,  and  ord- 
nance stores  fell  into  our  hands.  Proceeding 
thence  toward  Harper's  Ferry,  about  eleven  o'clock 
A.  M.,  on  the  following  morning,  (thirteenth,)  the 
head  of  our  column  came  in  view  of  the  enemy, 
drawn  up  in  force  upon  Bolivar  Heights.  Gen- 
eral  Hill,  who  was  in  the  advance,  went  into 


camp  near  Hulltown,  about  two  miles  from  the 
enemy's  position.  The  two  other  divisions  en- 
camped near  by. 

The  commanding  General  having  directed  Ma- 
jor-General McLaws  to  move  with  his  own  and 
General  R.  H.  Anderson's  divisions,  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  Maryland  Heights  overlooking 
Harper's  Ferry,  and  Brigadier-General  J.  G. 
Walker,  pursuing  a  different  route,  to  cross  the 
Potomac,  and  move  up  that  river  on  the  Virginia 
side,  and  occupy  the  Loudon  Heights,  both  for 
the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  me,  it  became 
necessary,  before  making  the  attack,  to  ascertain 
whether  they  were  in  position.  Failing  to  learn 
the  fact  by  signals,  a  courier  was  despatched  to 
each  of  these  points  for  the  required  information. 
During  the  night  the  courier  to  the  Loudon 
Heights  returned  with  a  message  from  General 
Walker  that  he  was  in  position.  In  the  mean 
time,  General  McLaws  had  attacked  the  Federal 
force  posted  to  defend  the  Maryland  Heights, 
had  routed  it,  and  taken  possession  of  that  com- 
manding position.  The  Potomac  River  flowed 
between  the  positions  respectively  occupied  by 
General  McLaws  and  myself,  and  the  Shenan- 
doah separated  me  from  General  Wralker,  and  it 
became  advisable,  as  the  speediest  mode  of  com- 
munication, to  resort  to  signals.  Before  the  ne- 
cessary orders  were  thus  transmitted,  the  day  was 
far  advanced. 

The  enemy  had,  by  fortifications,  strengthened 
the  naturally  strong  position  he  occupied  along 
Bolivar  Heights,  extending  from  near  the  Shen- 
andoah to  the  Potomac.  McLaws  and  Walker, 
being  thus  separated  from  the  enemy  by  inter- 
vening rivers,  would  afford  no  assistance  beyond 
the  fire  of  their  artillery,  and  guarding  certain 
avenues  of  escape  to  the  enemy.  And  from  the 
reports  received  from  them,  by  signals,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  distance  and  range  of  their  guns, 
not  much  could  be  expected  from  their  artillery, 
so  long  as  the  enemy  retained  his  advanced  po- 
sition on  Bolivar  Heights. 

In  the  afternoon,  General  Hill  was  ordered  to 
move  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Shenandoah, 
turn  the  enemy's  left,  and  enter  Harper's  Ferry. 
General  Lawton,  commanding  Ewell's  division, 
was  directed  to  move  along  the  turnpike  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  General  Hill,  and  of  oth- 
erwise operating  against  the  enemy  to  his  left. 
General  J.  R.  Jones,  commanding  Jackson's  di- 
vision, was  directed,  with  one  of  his  brigades  and 
a  battery  of  artillery,  to  make  a  demonstration 
against  the  enemy's  right,  whilst  the  remaining 
part  of  his  command,  as  a  reserve,  moved  along 
the  turnpike.  Major  Massie,  commanding  the 
cavalry,  was  directed  to  keep  upon  our  left  flank 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  enemy  from 
escaping.  Brigadier-General  Walker  guarded 
against  an  escape  across  the  Shenandoah  River. 
Fearing  lest  the  enemy  should  attempt  to  escape 
across  the  Potomac,  by  means  of  signals  I  called 
the  attention  of  Major-General  McLaws,  com- 
manding on  the  Maryland  Heights,  to  the  pro- 
priety of  guarding  against  such  an  attempt.  The 
demonstration  on  the  left  against  the  enemy's 
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right  was  made  by  Winder's  brigade,  (Colonel 
Grigsby  commanding.)  It  was  ordered  to  se- 
cure a  commanding  hill  to  the  left  of  the 
heights,  near  the  Potomac.  Promptly  dispersing 
some  cavalry,  this  eminence,  from  which  the  bat- 
teries of  Poague  and  Carpenter  subsequently  did 
such  admirable  execution,  was  secured  without 
difficulty.  In  execution  of  the  order  given  Ma- 
jor-General Hill,  he  moved  obliquely  to  the  right 
until  he  struck  the  Shenandoah  River.  Observ- 
ing an  eminence  crowning  the  extreme  left  of  the 
enemy's  line,  occupied  by  infantry,  but  without 
artillery,  and  protected  only  by  an  abatis  of  fallen 
timber,  Pender,  Archer,  and  Brockenbrough  were 
directed  to  gain  the  crest  of  that  hill,  while 
Branch  and  Gregg  were  directed  to  march  along 
the  river,  and,  during  the  night,  to  take  advantage 
of  the  ravines,  cutting  the  precipitous  banks  of 
the  river,  and  establish  themselves  on  the  plain 
to  the  left  and  rear  of  the  enemy's  works. 
Thomas  followed  as  a  reserve.  The  execution  of 
the  first  movement  was  intrusted  to  Brigadier- 
General  Pender,  who  accomplished  it  with  slight 
resistance ;  and  during  the  night,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  "Walker,  chief  of  artillery  of  Hill's  divis- 
ion, brought  up  the  batteries  of  Captains  Pe- 
gram,  Mcintosh,  Davidson,  Braxton,  and  Cren- 
shaw, and  established  them  upon  the  position 
thus  gained.  Branch  and  Gregg  also  gained  the 
positions  indicated  for  them,  and  daybreak  found 
them  in  rear  of  the  enemy's  line  of  defence. 

As  directed,  Brigadier-General  Lawton,  com- 
manding Ewell's  division,  moved  on  the  turnpike 
in  three  columns  —  one  on  the  road,  and  another 
on  each  side  of  it  —  until  he  reached  Hulltown, 
when  he  formed  line  of  battle,  and  advanced  to 
the  woods  on  School-House  Hill.  The  division 
laid  on  their  arms  during  the  night,  Lawton  and 
Trimble  being  in  line  on  the  right  of  the  road, 
and  Hays  on  the  left,  with  Early  immediately  in 
his  rear.  During  the  night,  Colonel  Crutchfield, 
my  chief  of  artillery,  crossed  ten  guns  of  Ewell's 
division  over  the  Shenandoah,  and  established 
them  on  its  right  bank,  so  as  to  enfilade  the  ene- 
my's position  on  Bolivar  Heights,  and  take  his 
nearest  and  most  formidable  fortifications  in  re- 
verse. The  other  batteries  of  Ewell's  division 
were  placed  in  position  on  School-House  Hill,  on 
each  side  of  the  road. 

At  dawn,  September  fifteenth,  General  Lawton 
advanced  -his  division  to  the  front  of  the  woods, 
Lawton's  brigade  (Colonel  Douglas  command- 
ing) moved,  by  flank,  to  the  bottom  between 
School-House  Hill  and  Bolivar  Heights,  to  sup- 
port the  advance  of  Major-General  Hill.  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Walker  opened  a  rapid  enfilade 
fire  from  all  his  batteries  at  about  one  thousand 
yards'  range.  The  batteries  on  School-House 
Hill  attacked  the  enemy's  lines  in  front.  In  a 
short  time  the  guns  of  Captains  Brown,  Garber, 
Latimer,  and  Dement,  under  the  direction  of 
Colonel  Crutchfield,  opened  from  the  rear.  The 
batteries  of  Poague  and  Carpenter  opened  fire 
upon  the  enemy's  right.  The  artillery  upon  the 
Loudon  Heights,  of  Brigadier-General  Walker's 
command,  under  Captain  French,  which  had  si- 


lenced the  enemy's  artillery,  near  the  superin- 
tendent's house,  on  the  preceding  afternoon,  again 
opened  upon  Harper's  Ferry,  and  also  some  guns 
of  Major-General  McLaws  from  the  Maryland 
Heights.  In  an  hour,  the  enemy's  fire  seemed  to 
be  silenced,  and  the  batteries  of  General  Hill 
were  ordered  to  cease  their  fire,  which  was  the 
signal  for  storming  the  works.  General  Pender 
had  commenced  his  advance,  when  the  enemy 
again  opening,  Pegram  and  Crenshaw  moved  for- 
ward their  batteries,  and  poured  a  rapid  fire  into 
the  enemy.  The  white  flag  was  now  displayed, 
and  shortly  afterward,  Brigadier-General  White, 
(the  commanding  officer,  Colonel  D.  S.  Miles, 
having  been  mortally  wounded,)  with  a  garrison 
of  about  eleven  thousand  men,  surrendered  as 
prisoners  of  war.  Under  this  capitulation,  we 
took  possession  of  seventy-three  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, some  thirteen  thousand  small  arms,  and 
other  stores.  Liberal  terms  were  granted  to  Gen- 
eral White,  and  the  officers  under  his  command, 
in  the  surrender,  which,  I  regret  to  say,  do  not 
seem,  from  subsequent  events,  to  have  been  prop- 
erly appreciated  by  their  Government. 

Leaving  General  Hill  to  receive  the  surrender 
of  the  Federal  troops,  and  take  the  requisite 
steps  for  securing  the  captured  stores,  I  moved, 
in  obedience  to  orders  from  the  commanding 
General,  to  rejoin  him  in  Maryland,  with  the  re- 
maining divisions  of  my  command.  By  a  severe 
night  march,  we  reached  the  vicinity  of  Sharps- 
burg  on  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth. 

By  direction  of  the  commanding  General,  I  adr 
vanced  on  the  enemy,  leaving  Sharpsburg  to  the 
right,  and  took  position  to  the  left  of  General 
Long  street,  near  a  Dunkard  Church,  Ewell's  di- 
vision (General  Lawton  commanding)  forming 
the  right,  and  Jackson's  division  (General  J.  It. 
Jones  commanding)  forming  the  left  of  my  com- 
mand. Major-General  Stuart,  with  the  cavalry, 
was  on  my  left.  Jackson's  division  (General  Jones 
commanding)  was  formed  partly  in  an  open  field, 
and  partly  in  the  woods,  with  its  right  resting 
upon  the  Sharpsburg  and  Hagerstown  turnpikes  ; 
Winder's  and  Jones's  brigades  being  in  front,  and 
Taliaferro's  and  Starke's  brigades  a  short  distance 
in  their  rear,  and  Poague's  battery  on  a  knoll  in 
front. 

Ewell's  division  followed  that  of  Jackson  to 
the  woods  on  the  left  of  the  road,  near  the  church. 
Early's  brigade  was  then  formed  on  the  left  of 
the  line  of  Jackson's  division,  to  guard  its  flank, 
and  Hays's  brigade  was  formed  in  its  rear.  Law- 
ton's  and  Trimble's  brigades  remained,  during 
the  evening,  with  arms  stacked,  near  the  church. 

A  battery  of  the  enemy,  some  five  hundred 
yards  to  the  front  of  Jackson's  division,  opening  fire 
upon  a  battery  to  the  right,  was  silenced  in  twen- 
ty minutes  by  a  rapid  and  well-directed  fire  from 
Poague's  battery.  Other  batteries  of  the  enemy 
opened  soon  after  upon  our  lines,  and  the  firing 
continued  until  after  dark. 

About  ten  p.  M.  Lawton's  and  Trimble's  brigades 
advanced  to  the  front  to  relieve  the  command  of 
Brigadier-General  Hood,  (on  the  left  of  Major- 
General  D.  H.  Hill,)  which  had  been  more  or  less 
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engaged  during  the  evening.  Trimble's  brigade 
was  posted  on  the  right,  next  to  Ripley's,  of  D.  H. 
Hill's  division,  and  Lawton's  on  the  left. 

The  troops  slept  that  night  upon  their  arms, 
disturbed  by  the  occasional  fire  of  the  pickets  of 
the  two  armies,  who  were  in  close  proximity  to 
each  other.  At  the  first  dawn  of  day,  skirmishing 
commenced  in  front,  and  in  a  short  time  the  Fed- 
eral batteries,  so  posted  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Antietam  as  to  enfilade  my  line,  opened  a 
severe  and  damaging  fire.  This  was  vigorously 
replied  to  by  the  batteries  of  Poague,  Carpenter, 
Brockenbrough,  Raines,  Caskie,  and  Wooding. 
About  sunrise,  the  Federal  infantry  advanced  in 
heavy  force  to  the  edge  of  the  wood,  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  turnpike,  driving  in  our  skirmish- 
ers. Batteries  were  opened  in  front  from  the 
wood  with  shell  and  canister,  and  our  troops  be- 
came exposed,  for  near  an  hour,  to  a  terrific  storm 
of  shell,  canister,  and  musketry.  General  Jones 
having  been  compelled  to  leave  the  field,  the 
command  of  Jackson's  division  devolved  upon 
General  Starke.  With  heroic  spirit,  our  lines  ad- 
vanced to  the  conflict,  and  maintained  their  posi- 
tion in  the  face  of  superior  numbers  with  stubborn 
resolution,  sometimes  driving  the  enemy  before 
them,  and  sometimes  compelled  to  fall  back  be- 
fore their  well-sustained  and  destructive  fire. 
F.resh  troops  from  time  to  time  relieved  the  en- 
emy's ranks,  and  the  carnage  on  both  sides  was 
terrific.  At  this  early  hour,  General  Starke  was 
killed,  Colonel  Douglas  (commanding  Lawton's 
brigade)  was  also  killed.  General  Lawton,  com- 
manding division,  and  Colonel  Walker,  command- 
ing brigade,  were  severely  wounded.  More  than 
half  of  the  brigades  of  Lawton  and  Hays  were 
either  killed  or  wounded,  and  more  than  a  third 
of  Trimble's,  and  all  the  regimental  commanders 
in  those  brigades,  except  two,  were  killed  or 
wounded.  Thinned  in  their  ranks,  and  exhausted 
of  their  ammunition,  Jackson's  division  and  the 
brigades  of  Lawton,  Hays,  and  Trimble,  retired 
to  the  rear,  and  Hood,  of  Longstreet's  command, 
again  took  the  position  from  which  he  had  been 
before  relieved.  In  the  mean  time,  General  Stuart 
moved  his  artillery  to  a  position  nearer  to  the 
main  command,  and  more  in  our  rear.  Early  be- 
ing now  directed,  in  consequence  of  the  disability 
of  General  Lawton,  to  take  command  of  Eweli's 
division,  returned  with  his  brigade,  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Thirteenth  Virginia  regiment,  which 
remained  with  General  Stuart,)  to  the  piece  of 
wrood  where  he  had  left  the  other  brigades  of  his 
division  when  he  was  separated  from  them.  Here 
he  found  that  the  enemy  had  advanced  his  infan- 
try near  the  wood,  in  which  was  the  Dunkard 
Church,  and  had  planted  a  battery  across  the  turn- 
pike, near  the  edge  of  the  wood  and  an  open  field, 
and  that  the  brigades  of  Lawton,  Hays,  and  Trim- 
ble had  fallen  back  some  distance  to  the  rear. 
Finding  here  Colonels  Grigsby  and  Stafford,  with 
a  portion  of  Jackson's  division,  which  formed  on 
his  left,  he  determined  to  maintain  his  position 
there  if  reinforcements  could  be  sent  to  his  sup- 
port, of  which  he  was  promptly  assured.  Colonel 
Grigsby,  with  his  small  command,  kept  in  check 


the  advance  of  the  enemy  on  the  left  flank,  while 
General  Early  attacked,  with  great  vigor  and  gal- 
lantry, the  column  on  his  right  and  front.  The 
force  in  front  was  giving  way  under  this  attack, 
when  another  heavy  column  of  Federal  troops 
were  seen  moving  across  the  plateau  on  his  left 
flank.  By  this  time  the  expected  reinforcements, 
consisting  of  Semmes's  and  Anderson's  brigades, 
and  a  part  of  Barksdale's,  of  McLaws'  division, 
arrived,  and  the  whole,  including  Grigsby's  com- 
mand, now  united,  charged  upon  the  enemy, 
checking  his  advance,  then  driving  him  back,  with 
great  slaughter,  entirely  from  and  beyond  this 
wood,  and  gaining  possession  of  our  original  posi- 
tion. No  farther  advance,  beyond  demonstra- 
tions, was  made  by  the  enemy  on  the  left.  In 
the  afternoon,  in  obedience  to  instructions  from 
the  commanding  General,  I  moved  to  the  left  with 
a  view  to  turning  the  Federal  right ;  but  I  found 
his  numerous  artillery  so  judiciously  established 
in  their  front,  and  extending  so  near  to  the  Po- 
tomac, which  here  makes  a  remarkable  bend,  as 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  map  herewith 
annexed,  as  to  render  it  inexpedient  to  hazard 
the  attempt.  In  this  movement,  Major-General 
Stuart  had  the  advance,  and  acted  his  part  well. 
This  officer  rendered  valuable  service  throughout 
the  day.  His  bold  use  of  artillery  secured  for  us 
an  important  position,  which,  had  the  enemy  pos- 
sessed, might  have  commanded  our  left.  At  the 
close  of  the  day,  my  troops  held  the  ground  which 
they  had  occupied  in  the  morning.  The  next  day 
we  remained  in  position  awaiting  another  attack. 
The  enemy  continued  in  heavy  force  west  of  the 
Antietam  on  our  left,  but  made  no  further  move- 
ment to  the  attack. 

I  refer  you  to  the  report  of  Major-General  A. 
P.  Hill  for  the  operations  of  his  command  in  the 
battle  of  Sharpsburg.  Arriving  upon  the  battle- 
field from  Harper's  Ferry  at  half  past  two  o'clock 
of  the  seventeenth,  he  reported  to  the  commanding 
General,  and  was  by  him  directed  to  take  position 
on  the  right.  I  have  not  embraced  the  move- 
ments of  his  division,  nor  his  killed  and  wounded 
of  that  action  in  my  report. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth,  we  re- 
crossed  the  Potomac  River  into  Virginia  near 
Shepherdstown.  The  promptitude  and  success 
with  which  this  movement  was  effected  reflects 
the  highest  credit  upon  the  skill  and  energy  of 
Major  Harman,  chief  Quartermaster.  In  the  even- 
ing, the  command  moved  on  the  road  leading  to 
Martinsburg,  except  Lawton's  brigade,  (Colonel 
Lamar,  of  the  Sixty-first  Georgia,  commanding,) 
which  was  left  on  the  Potomac  Heights. 

On  the  same  day  the  enemy  appeared  in  consid- 
erable force  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Potomac, 
and  commenced  planting  heavy  batteries  on  its 
heights.  In  the  evening,  the  Federals  commenced 
crossing  under  the  protection  of  their  guns,  driving 
off  Lawton's  brigade  and  General  Pendleton's  ar- 
tillery. By  morning,  a  considerable  force  had 
crossed  over.  Orders  were  despatched  to  Gen- 
erals Early  and  Hill,  who  had  advanced  some  four 
miles  on  the  Martinsburg  road,  to  return  and 
drive  back  the  enemy.     General  Hill,  who   was 
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in  the  advance,  as  he  approached  the  town,  formed 
his  line  of  battle  in  two  lines,  the  first  composed  of 
the  brigades  of  Pender,  Gregg,  and  Thomas,  under 
the  command  of  General  Gregg,  and  the  second,  of 
Lane's,  Archer's,  and  Brockenbrough's  brigades, 
under  command  of  General  Archer.  General  Early, 
with  the  brigades  of  Early,  Trimble,  and  Hays, 
took  position  in  the  wood  on  the  right  and  left  of 
the  road  leading  to  the  ford.  The  Federal  infantry 
lined  the  high  banks  of  the  Virginia  shore,  while 
their  artillery,  formidable  in  numbers  and  weight 
of  metal,  crowned  the  opposite  heights  of  the  Po- 
tomac. General  Hill's  division  advanced  with 
great  gallantry  against  the  Federal  infantry,  in 
the  face  of  a  continuous  discharge  of  shot  and 
shell  from  their  batteries.  The  Federals,  mass- 
ing in  front  of  Pender,  poured  a  heavy  fire  into 
his  ranks,  and  then  extending  with  a  view  to  turn 
his  left,  Archer  promptly  formed  on  Pender's 
left,  when  a  simultaneous  charge  was  made,  which 
drove  the  enemy  into  the  river,  followed  by  an 
appalling  scene  of  the  destruction  of  human  life. 
Two  hundred  prisoners  were  taken.  This  posi- 
tion, on  the  bank  of  the  river,  we  continued  to 
hold  that  day,  although  exposed  to  the  enemy's 
guns  and  within  range  of  his  sharpshooters,  posted 
near  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal.  Our  in- 
fantry remained  at  the  river  until  relieved  by  cav- 
alry under  General  Fitzhugh  Lee. 

On  the  evening  of  the  twentieth,  the  command 
moved  from  Shepherdstown  and  encamped  near 
the  Opequon,  in  the  vicinity  of  Martinsburg. 
We  remained  near  Martinsburg  until  the  twenty- 
seventh,  when  we  moved  to  Bunker  Hill,  in  the 
County  of  Berkeley. 

The  official  list  of  casualties  of  my  command, 
during  the  period  embraced  in  this  report,  will 
show  that  we  sustained  a  loss  of  thirty-eight  offi- 
cers killed   and   one    hundred  and   seventy-one 


wounded,  of  three  hundred  and  thirteen  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates  killed,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty- nine  wounded, 
and  fifty-seven  missing ;  making  a  total  loss  of 
two  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-eight  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing. 

I  am,  General,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

T.  J.  Jackson, 

Lieutenant-General. 
Official : 

Charles  J.  Faulkner, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  and  A.  A.  G. 

Headquarters  of  Lieutenant-Genera l  Ewell,  ) 

July,  1863.     | 

Major  :  I  herewith  forward  to  you  the  last  of 
General  Jackson's  official  report.  I  found  the 
two  missing  pages,  and  had  the  whole  re-copied. 
You  will  now  oblige  me  by  having  my  resignation 
approved  by  General  Lee  and  forwarded  to  the 
Secretary  of  War. 

I  am  truly  yours, 

Charles  J.  Faulkner. 

I  certify  that  the  above  is  an  authentic  report 
by  Lieutenant-General  Jackson  of  the  operations 
of  his  command  from  the  fifth  to  the  twenty- 
seventh  September,  1862;  that,  after  undergoing 
his  last  revision,  he  had  directed  it  to  be  copied, 
with  a  view  to  its  being  signed  and  forwarded  by 
him,  which  purpose  was  interrupted  by  move- 
ments of  General  Hooker,  resulting  in  the  battle 
of  Chancellorsville.  There  is  an  omission  of  that 
customary  notice  of  his  staff,  which  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  inserting  in  the  final  copy  of  his  reports 
previous  to  its  being  forwarded. 

Charles  J.  Faulkner, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General. 


List  of  Casualties  in  the  Fights  at  Boonsboro\  Crampton's  Gap,  Harper's  Ferry,  Sharpsburg,  and 

Shepherdstown,  in  September,  1862. 


Regiment. 


First  Virginia 

Seventh  Virginia 

Eleventh  Virginia 

Seventeenth  Virginia 

Twenty-fourth  Virginia    .  .  .  . 

Eighth  Virginia 

Eighteenth  Virginia 

Nineteenth  Virginia 

Twenty  eighth  Virginia   .... 

Fifty-sixth  Virginia 

Twenty-fourth  North  Carolina  . 
Twenty-fifth  North  Carolina  .  . 
Thirty-fifth  North  Carolina  .  .  . 
Forty-ninth  North  Carolina  .  . 

Branch's  Battery 

Thirtieth  Virginia 

Forty-sixth  North  Carolina  .  .  . 
Forty-eighth  North  Carolina  .  . 
Twenty-seventh  North  Carolina 

Third  Arkansas 

French's  Battery 

Eighth  Georgia 

Ninth  Georgia 

Seventh  Georgia 


Brigade. 

Division. 

Killed. 

Wouni>;;d. 

Total. 

Kemper's, 

Pickett's, 

8 

8 

it 

it 

2 

10 

12 

a 

ii 

3 

38 

41 

«< 

ii 

0 

30 

36 

«< 

ic 

2 

2 

Picketfs(old) 

ii 

4 

9 

13 

<( 

ci 

5 

38 

43 

it 

(« 

7 

37 

44 

<< 

ii 

8 

54 

62 

it 

ii 

1 

19 

20 

Ransom's, 

Walker's, 

20 

44 

64 

(i 

M 

2 

13 

15 

u 

U 

3 

23 

26 

11 

ll 

16 

61 

77 

11 

II 

2 

3 

5 

"Walker's, 

II 

39 

121 

160 

iC 

II 

5 

60 

65 

u 

%l 

31 

186 

217 

<« 

II 

31 

168 

199 

(C 

II 

27 

155 

182 

(( 

II 

1 

1 

2 

Anderson's 

Hood's, 

2 

17 

19 

<( 

« 

2 

14 

16 

<i 

(i 

3 

9 

12 
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Maryland  Fights  —  Continued. 


Regiment. 


Eleventh  Georgia 

First  Georgia 

Fourth  Alabama 

Sixth  North  Carolina 

Second  Mississippi 

Eleventh  Mississippi 

Eighteenth  Georgia 

First  Texas 

Fourth  Texas 

Fifth  Texas, 

Hampton  Legion 

Reilly's  Battery 

Garden's  Battery 

Bachman's  Battery 

Seventeenth  Georgia 

Twentieth  Georgia 

Second  Georgia 

Fifteenth  Georgia 

Sixth  South  Carolina 

Palmetto  Sharpshooters   .  .  . 

First  South  Carolina 

Second  South  Carolina  .... 

Fifth  South  Carolina 

Holcombe  Legion 

Eighteenth  South  Carolina  .  . 
Twenty-second  South  Carolina 
Twenty-third  South  Carolina 
Seventeenth  South  Carolina   . 
Washington  Artillery    .  .  .  .  . 
Fifteenth  South  Carolina  .  .  .  , 

Fiftieth  Georgia 

Fifty-first  Georgia 

Thirteenth  Mississippi  .... 
Twenty-first  Mississippi   .  .  .  , 
Eighteenth  Mississippi  .... 
Seventeenth  Mississippi   ... 
Second  South  Carolina  .  .  .  . 

Third  South  Carolina , 

Seventh  South  Carolina .... 

Eighth  South  Carolina 

Read's  Battery 

Tenth  Georgia 

Sixty-third  Georgia 

Thirty-Second  Virginia 

Fifteenth  Virginia 

Georgia  Legion 

Twenty-fourth  Georgia 

Sixteenth  Georgia 

Fifteenth  North  Carolina .  .  .  . 

Forty-eighth  Georgia 

Third  Georgia 

Twenty-second  Georgia     .  .  .  . 

Forty-fourth  Alabama 

Fifty-third  Virginia 

Fifty-seventh  Virginia 

Fourteenth  Virginia 

Thirty-eighth  Virginia 

Eighth  Alabama 

Ninth  Alabama 

Tenth  Alabama 

Eleventh  Alabama 

Fourteenth  Alabama 

Third  Virginia 

Eighth  Florida 

Second  Florida 

Second  Mississippi  Battalion  .  . 

Twelfth  Mississippi 

Sixteenth  Mississippi 

Nineteenth  Mississippi 

Twelfth  Virginia 

Sixteenth  Virginia 

Sixth  Virginia 

Forty-first  Virginia 

Fourth  Virginia 

Fifth  Virginia 

Twenty-seventh  Virginia .  .  .  . 

Thirty-third  Virginia 

Batteries 

Twenty-third  Virginia 

Forty-seventh  Virginia 

Forty-eighth  Virginia 


Brigade.       Division 


Anderson's, 
« 

Law's, 
(i 
it 
u 

Wofford's, 


Killed. 


Hood's, 


Toombs's, 


Jenkins's, 


Evans's, 


Drayton's, 


BAksdale's, 


Kershaw's, 


Semmes's, 


Cobb's, 


"Wright's, 


Armi  stead's, 


Wilcox's, 


Pryor's, 


Featherston's 


Mahone's, 


Winder's, 


Taliaferro's, 


McLaws's, 


Anderson's, 


1 

7 

8 

27 

8 

13 

45 

10 

5 


3 

8 

14 

18 

4 

26 

29 

1 

8 

6 

10 

11 

17 

7 

23 

2 

4 

15 

11 

15 

11 

18 

13 

23 

16 

1 

9 

2 

4 


CI 

(t 

3 

cc 

«( 

2 

a 

12 

cc 

12 

a 

10 

u 

3 

u 

2 

cc 

3 

(C 

13 

CC 

6 

CC 

5 

ii 

6 

CC 

27 

CC 

6 

(C 

3 

CC 

(C 

4 

K 

1 

Jackson's, 

3 

cc 

2 

cc 

3 

cc 

3 

(C 

cc 

8 

cc 

6 

II 

5 

Wounded 


10 
29 

37 

117 

127 

96 

72 

141 

97 

77 

47 

8 

9 

2 
12 
44 
37 
30 
51 
55 
37 
14 
26 
18 
39 
64 
66 
49 
26 
84 
97 

7 
55 
56 
73 
82 
77 
73 
117 
17 
10 
69 
63 
57 
63 
68 
145 
83 
143 
46 
57 
19 
65 
8 

1 

7 

14 

63 

42 

53 

26 

43 

16 

56 

43 

55 

53 

100 

52 

36 

5 

19 

8 

21 

26 

5 

16 

9 

35 

30 

33 


Total. 


10 
30 
44 
125 
154 
104 
85 
186 
107 
82 
53 
10 
9 
4 
12 
48 
43 
36 
58 
64 
39 
16 
31 
18 
42 
72 
80 
67 
30 
110 
126 
8 
63 
82 
63 
93 
94 
80 
140 
19 
14 
84 
74 
72 
74 
86 
158 
106 
159 
47 
66 
21 
69 
11 
1 
7 
16 
75 
54 
63 
29 
45 
19 
69 
49 
60 
59 
127 
58 
39 
5 
23 
9 
24 
28 
8 
19 
9 
43 
36 
38 
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Maryland  Fights — Continued. 


Regiment. 

Brigade. 

Division. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Total. 

Taliaferro's, 
it 

Starke's, 
«< 
it 
<« 
<( 
11 

Lawton's, 
(< 

ii 

(« 

Early's, 
<( 

M 
H 

N 
II 

Hays's, 

(C 

(< 
<( 

Trimble's, 
<< 

Jackson's, 
<( 

(< 

cc 

(< 

«< 

<( 

(< 

Ewell's, 
u 
«( 
it 

M 

(( 
(l 

(C 

cc 
II 
«( 
cc 
(« 
II 
M 
II 

D.  H.  Hill's, 

9 
2 
10 
25 
17 
4 
14 

48 
11 

11 

1G 

2 
2 
3 

5 
10 
18 

6 

7 
13 

9 
11 
46 
11 
18 
18 

0 
10 
41 
22 
10 
17 

4 

1 
14 
15 
11 
13 
70 
113 

45 
3 

49 
57 
34 
15 
49 
8 

169 
39 
48 
91 
5 
21 
10 
36 
22 
73 
40 
29 
63 
84 
49 
75 
30 

207 
61 

142 
35 
52 
63 

149 

119 
13 
65 
72 
25 
64 
89 
62 
76 

409 

818 
2 

54 

5 

59 

82 

51 

19 

63 

8 

217 

50 

59 

107 

5 

23 

12 

39 

22 

78 

50 

47 

69 

91 

62 

84 

41 

<( 
«c 
<( 
(< 
<< 
m 
«( 
i< 
ii 
h 
(< 
<( 
ii 
u 
ii 
«c 

A.  P.  Hill's, 

253 

72 

160 

53 

58 

73 

190 

141 

23 

82 

76 

26 

78 

104 

73 

89 

Rodes's, 

479 

931 

•> 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1,567 

8,724 

10,291 

Engagement  near  Kearnysville,  Virginia,  October  — ,  1862. 


Regiment. 


Fourth  Virginia    .... 

Fifth  Virginia 

Twenty-seventh  Virginia 
Carpenter's  Battery  .  .  . 


Brigade. 

Division. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Total. 

"Winder's, 
ii 
cc 
u 

Jackson's, 
u 

(< 

3 

14 

5 

l 
l 

17 
5 
1 
1 

3 

21 

24 
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REPORT  OF  MAJOR-GENERAL  D.  H.   HILL. 

Headquarters  Division. 

General  B.  H.  Chilton,  A.  A.  G.  : 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  op- 
erations of  my  command,  from  the  battles  around 
Richmond  until  after  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  July,  I  was  detached 
from  my  division,  and  placed  in  charge  of  the 
department  of  the  south  side,    extending  from 
Drewry's  Bluff  to  the  South  Carolina  line.     As 
General  McClellan  was  then  at  Westover,  on  the 
James,  some  thirty  miles  from  Richmond,  and  it 
was  thought  he  might  attempt  an  advance  by  the 
south  side,  my  first  attention  was  given  to  the 
defences  in  that  direction.     Heavy  details  were 
made  from  the  division  and  two  brigades  near 
the  bluff,  to  complete  a   line   of  intrenchments 
around  it,  and  controlling  the  Petersburg  road. 
Not  a  spade  full  of  earth  had  been  thrown  up 
about  Petersburg,  and  it  was  in  a  wholly  defence- 
less  condition.     A   system  of  fortifications   was 
begun,  (which  subsequently  met  the  approval  of 
the  chief  engineer,  Colonel  J.  F.  Gilmer,  C.  S.  A.,) 
and  the  brigades  of  Ransom,  Walker,  and  Daniel 
were  put  to  work  on  it.  About  a  thousand  negroes 
were  procured  (chiefly  from  North  Carolina)  and 
employed  in  like  manner.    ^Pontoon  bridges  were 
constructed  at  several  points  to  make  the  con- 
nection rapid  and  secure   between  the  two  posi- 
tions to  be  secured.     The  defences  of  the  Appo- 
mattox were  also  strengthened,  and  a  movable 
car  planned  and  ordered  to  prevent  a  landing  at 
City  Point.     An  effort  was  made  to  organize  and 
make   efficient  the  numerous   independent  com- 
panies in  the  department,  which  had  been  of  little 
use  and  much  expense  to  the  country.     A  con- 
centration of  these  troops  at  Weldon  and  Golds- 
boro'  was  ordered  to  prevent  the  cutting  of  our 
important  lines  southward. 

In  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  General 
commanding  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  I  made 
a  personal  examination  of  the  Yankee  shipping 
and  encampment,  on  the  twenty-eighth  instant, 
and  determined  to  attack  it  from  Coggins's  Point 
and  Meycock's,  on  the  south  side.     This  expedi- 
tion was  intrusted  to  Brigadier-General  French, 
and  was  a  complete  success.     Forty-three  pieces, 
under  command  of  General  Pendleton  and  Colo- 
nel J.  T.  Brown,  were  placed  in  posj^ion  on  the 
night  of  the  thirty-first,  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
within  easy  range  of  the  objects  to  be  reached. 
Much  damage  was  done  to  the  Yankee  shipping, 
some  destruction  of  life  caused  in  the  camp,  and 
the  wildest  terror  and  consternation   produced. 
The  report  of  General  French  is  herewith  sub- 
mitted.   This  officer  had  charge  of  the  expedition, 
agreeably  to  the  wishes  of  General  Lee.     Doubt- 
less the  night  attack  had  much  to  do  with  the 
evacuation  of  Westover,  as  it  made  McClellan 
feel  that  his  shipping  was  insecure.     Two  days 
after,  he  took  possession  of  Coggins's  Point,  and 
maintained  a  force  on  the  south  side  till  he  left 
the   river.     His  gunboats   were   attacked  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Appomattox,  and  points  were  se- 
lected for  the  further  harassing  of  his  shipping. 


An  expedition  was  sent  out,  under  Colonel  J.  R. 
Chambliss,  to  within  two  miles  of  Suffolk.  Ar- 
rangements were  made  for  the  defence  of  the 
Blackwater,  Chowan,  and  Tar  Rivers,  and  a  point 
selected  for  fortifications  on  the  Roanoke  to 
secure  Weldon. 

On  the  twenty-first  August,  I  left  Petersburg 
to  join  the  army  in  Northern  Virginia,  and  was 
given  command  of  McLaws's  division  and  three 
brigades  of  my  own  division  at  Hanover  Junction. 
The  brigades  of  Ripley  and  Colquitt,  of  my  di- 
vision, were  in  advance  of  us,  at  Orange  Court- 
House.  On  the  twenty-sixth  August,  we  left 
Hanover  Junction,  and  joined  General  Lee  at 
Chantilly,  on  the  second  September,  three  days 
after  the  Yankees  had  been  finally  and  decisively 
beaten  in  the  second  great  battle  of  Manassas. 
On  the  fourth,  Anderson's  brigade  was  sent  to 
fire  on  the  Yankee  trains  at  Berlin,  and,  with  two 
brigades,  we  drove  away  the  Yankee  forces  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Monocacy,  and  crossed  the  Po- 
tomac. That  night  and  the  next  day  were  spent 
in  destroying  the  lock  and  canal  banks.  The 
aqueduct  could  not  be  destroyed  for  want  of 
powder  and  tools.  The  night  of  the  fifth,  my  di- 
vision followed  General  Jackson  to  within  a  few 
miles  of  Frederick.  The  General  being  disabled 
by  the  fall  of  his  horse,  the  next  morning  I  was 
placed  in  charge  of  all  the  forces,  and  marched 
into  Frederick.  The  telegraph  wires  were  cut  and 
the  station  seized.  A  few  stores  and  prisoners 
were  taken  in  the  city. 

On  the  tenth,  my  division  constituted  the  rear 
guard,  and  had  charge  of  the   immense  wagon 
train  moving  in  the    direction  of  Hagerstown. 
On  the  thirteenth,  I  was  ordered  by  General  Lee 
to  dispose  of  my  troops  so  as  to  prevent  the  es- 
cape of  the  Yankees  from  Harper's  Ferry,  then 
besieged,  and  also  to  guard  the  pass  in  the  Blue 
Ridge,  near  Boonsboro'.     Major-General   Stuart 
reported  to  me  that  two  brigades   only  of  the 
Yankees  were  pursuing  us,  and  that  one  brigade 
would  be  sufficient  to  hold  the  pass.     I,  however, 
sent  the  brigades  of  Garland  and  Colquitt,  and 
ordered  my  other  three  brigades  up  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Boonsboro'.     An  examination  of  the 
pass,  very  early  in  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth, 
satisfied  me  that  it  could  only  be  held  by  a  large 
force,  and  was  wholly  indefensible  by  a  small  one. 
I  accordingly  ordered  up  Anderson's  brigade.     A 
regiment   of  Ripley's  brigade  was  sent  to  hold 
another  pass,  some  three  miles  distant,  on  our 
left.     I  felt  reluctant  to  order  up   Ripley   and 
Rodes  from  the  important  positions  they  were 
holding,  until  something  definite  was  known  of 
the  strength  and  designs  of  the  Yankees.    About 
seven  o'clock,  they  opened  a  fire  upon  our  right, 
and  pushed  forward  a  large   force  through  the 
dense  woods,   to  gain  a  practicable  road  to  our 
rear.     Garland's  brigade  was  sent  in  to  meet  this 
overwhelming  force,  and  succeeded  in  checking 
it,  and  securing  the  road  from  any  further  attack 
that  day.     This  brilliant  service,  however,  cost 
us  the  life  of  that  pure,  gallant,  and  accomplished 
Christian  soldier,  General  Garland,  who  had  no 
superiors,  and  few  equals,  in  the   service.     The 
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Yankees,  on  their  side,  lost  General  Reno,  a  rene- 
gade Virginian,  who  was  killed  by  a  happy  shot 
from  the  twenty-third  North  Carolina.  Garland's 
brigade  was  badly  demoralized  by  his  fall,  and  the 
rough  handling  it  had  received,  and  had  the  Yan- 
kees pressed  vigorously  forward,  the  road  might 
have  been  gained.  Providentially,  they  were  ig- 
norant of  their  success,  or  themselves  too  much 
damaged  to  advance.  The  Twentieth  North  Caro- 
lina, of  this  brigade,  under  Colonel  Iverson,  had 
attacked  a  Yankee  battery,  killed  all  the  horses, 
and  driven  off'  the  cannoneers.  This  battery  was 
used  no  more  that  day  by  the  Yankees. 

Anderson's  brigade  arrived  in  time  to  take  the 
place  of  the  much  demoralized  troops  of  Garland. 
There  were  two  mountain  roads  practicable  for 
artillery,  on  the  right  of  the  main  turnpike.  The 
defence  of  the  farther  one  had  cost  Garland  his 
life.  It  was  now  intrusted  to  Colonel  Rosser,  of 
the  cavalry,  who  had  reported  to  me,  and  who  had 
artillery  and  dismounted  sharpshooters.  General 
Anderson  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the 
nearest  and  best  road.  Bondurant's  battery  was 
sent  to  aid  him  in  its  defence.  The  brigade  of 
Colquitt  was  disposed  on  each  side  of  the  turn- 
pike, and  that,  with  Lane's  battery,  was  judged 
adequate  to  the  task.  There  was,  however,  a 
solitary  peak  on  the  left,  which,  if  gained  by  the 
Yankees,  would  give  them  control  of  the  ridge 
commanding  the  turnpike.  The  possession  of 
this  peak  was,  therefore,  everything  to  the  Yan- 
kees ;  but  they  seemed  slow  to  perceive  it.  I  had 
a  large  number  of  guns  from  Cutt's  artillery 
placed  upon  the  hill  on  the  left  of  the  turnpike  to 
sweep  the  approaches  to  this  peak.  From  the 
position  selected,  there  was  a  full  view  of  the 
country  for  miles  around.  But  the  mountain  was 
so  steep  that  ascending  columns  were  but  little 
exposed  to  artillery  fire.  The  artillerists  of 
Cutt's  battalion  behaved  gallantly,  but  their  firing 
was  the  worst  I  ever  witnessed. 

Rodes  and  Ripley  came  up  soon  after  Ander- 
son. Rodes  wras  sent  to  the  left  to  seize  the 
peak  already  mentioned,  and  Ripley  was  sent  to 
the  right  to  support  Anderson.  Several  attempts 
had  been  made  previous  to  this,  by  the  Yankees, 
to  force  a  passage  through  the  woods  on  the  right 
of,  and  near,  the  turnpike.  But  these  were  re- 
pulsed by  the  Sixth  and  Twenty-seventh  Georgia, 
and  the  Thirteenth  Alabama,  of  Colquitt's  brigade. 

It  was  now  past  noon,  and  the  Yankees  had 
been  checked  for  more  than  five  hours.  But  it 
was  evident  that  they  were  in  large  force  on  both 
sides  of  the  road,  and  the  signal  corps  reported 
heavy  masses  at  the  front  of  the  mountain.  In 
answer  to  a  despatch  from  General  Longstreet,  I 
urged  him  to  hurry  forward  troops  to  my  assist- 
ance. General  Drayton  and  Colonel  G.  T.  An- 
derson came  up,  I  think,  about  three  o'clock,  with 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  men,  and  I  felt 
anxious  to  beat  the  force  on  my  right  before  the 
Yankees  made  their  grand  attack,  which  I  feared 
would  be  on  our  left.  Anderson,  Ripley,  and 
Drayton  were  called  together,  and  I  directed  them 
to  follow  a  path  until  they  came  in  contact  with 
Rosser,  when    they    should   change   their   flank, 


march  in  line  of  battle,  and  sweep  the  woods  be- 
fore them.  To  facilitate  their  movements,  I 
brought  up  a  battery  and  made  it  shell  the  woods 
in  various  directions.  Anderson  soon  became 
partially,  and  Drayton  hotly,  engaged.  But  Rip- 
ley did  not  draw  trigger  —  why,  I  do  not  know. 
The  Fourth  North  Carolina  (Anderson's  brigade) 
attempted  to  carry  a  Yankee  battery,  but  failed. 
Three  Yankee  brigades  moved  up  in  beautiful 
order  against  Drayton,  and  his  men  were  soon 
beaten  and  went  streaming  to  the  rear.  Rosser, 
Anderson,  and  Ripley  still  held  their  ground,  and 
the  Yankees  could  not  gain  our  rear. 

Affairs  were  now  very  serious  on  our  left.  A 
division  of  Yankees  was  advancing  in  handsome 
style  against  Rodes.  I  had  every  possible  gun 
turned  upon  the  Yankee  columns ;  but,  owing  to 
the  steepness  of  the  acclivity,  and  the  bad  han- 
dling of  the  guns,  but  little  harm  was  done  to  the 
"restorers  of  the  Union."  Rodes  handled  his 
little  brigade  in  a  most  admirable  and  gallant 
manner,  fighting,  for  hours,  vastly  superior  odds, 
and  maintaining  the  key-points  of  the  position 
till  darkness  rendered  a  farther  advance  of  the 
Yankees  impossible.  Had  he  fought  with  less 
obstinacy,  a  practicable  artillery  road  to  the  rear 
would  have  been  gained  on  our  left,  and  the  line 
of  retreat  cut  off. 

Colonel  Gordon,  the  Christian  hero,  excelled 
his  former  deeds  at  Seven  Pines,  and  in  the  bat- 
tles around  Richmond.  Our  language  is  not  ca- 
pable of  expressing  a  higher  compliment. 

General  Rodes  says  the  men  and  officers  gen- 
erally behaved  well ;  but  Colonel  Gordon,  Sixth 
Alabama,  Major  Hobson,  Fifth  Alabama,  and 
Colonel  Battle,  Third  Alabama,  deserve  especial 
mention  for  admirable  conduct  during  the  whole 
fight.  We  did  not  drive  the  enemy  back,  or  whip 
him  ;  but,  with  one  thousand  two  hundred  men,  we 
held  his  whole  division  at  bay  for  four  hours  and 
a  half,  without  assistance  from  any  one,  losing,  in 
that  time,  not  more  than  half  a  mile  of  ground. 

He  estimates  his  loss  at  four  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-two, out  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  taken 
into  action,  but  thinks  that  he  inflicted  a  three- 
fold heavier  loss  on  the  Yankees.  Colonel  Gayle, 
of  the  Twelfth  Alabama,  was  killed ;  and  Colonel 
O'Neal,  Twenty-fourth  Alabama,  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Pickens,  of  the  Twelfth,  severely  wounded. 

Major-General  Longstreet  came  up  about  four 
o'clock  with  the  commands  of  Brigadier-Generals 
Evans  and  D.  R.  Jones.  I  had  now  become 
familiar  with  the  ground,  and  knew  all  the  vital 
points  ;  and,  had  these  troops  reported  to  me,  the 
result  might  have  been  different.  As  it  was,  they 
took  wrong  positions,  and,  in  their  exhausted  con- 
dition after  a  long  march,  they  were  broken  and 
scattered.  Our  whole  left  was  now  fairly  ex- 
posed, and  the  Yankees  had  but  to  push  down  to 
seize  the  turnpike. 

It  was  now  dark,  however,  and  they  feared  to 
advance.  All  the  available  troops  were  collected 
behind  a  stone  wall,  to  resist  an  approach  upon  the 
turnpike  from  the  left.  Encouraged  by  their  suc- 
cesses in  that  direction,  the  Yankees  thought  that  it 
would  be  an  easy  matter  to  move  directly  up  the 
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turnpike  ;  but  they  were  soon  undeceived.  They 
were  heroically  met  and  bloodily  repulsed  by  the 
Twenty-third  and  Twenty-eighth  Georgia  regi- 
ments, of  Colquitt's  brigade.  The  fight  lasted 
for  more  than  an  hour  after  night,  but  gradually 
subsided  as  the  Yankees  retired.  General  Hood 
(who  had  gone  in  on  the  right  with  his  two  noble 
brigades)  pushed  forward  his  skirmishers,  and 
drove  back  the  Yankees.  We  retreated  that 
night  to  Sharpsburg,  having  accomplished  all  that 
was  required  —  the  delay  of  the  Yankee  army 
until  Harper's  Ferry  could  not  be  relieved. 
Should  the  truth  ever  be  known,  the  battle  of 
South  Mountain,  as  far  as  my  division  was  con- 
cerned, will  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable and.  creditable  of  the  war.  The  di- 
vision had  marched  all  the  way  from  Richmond, 
and  the  straggling  had  been  enormous  in  conse- 
quence of  heavy  marches,  deficient  commissariat, 
want  of  shoes,  and  inefficient  officers.  Owing  to 
these  combined  causes,  the  division  numbered 
less  than  five  thousand  men  on  the  morning  of 
the  fourteenth  September,  and  had  five  roads  to 
guard,  extending  over  a  space  of  as  many  miles. 
This  small  force  successfully  resisted,  without 
support,  for  eight  hours,  the  whole  Yankee  army, 
and  when  its  supports  were  beaten,  still  held  the 
roads,  so  that  our  retreat  was  effected  without  the 
loss  of  a  gun,  a  wagon,  or  an  ambulance.  Rodes's 
brigade  had  immortalized  itself.  Colquitt's  had 
fought  well,  and  the  two  regiments  most  closely 
pressed  (Twenty-third  and  Twenty-eighth  Geor- 
gia) had  repulsed  the  foe.  Garland's  brigade 
had  behaved  nobly  until  demoralized  by  the  fall 
of  its  gallant  leader,  and  being  outflanked  by  the 
Yankees.  Anderson's  brigade  had  shown  its 
wonted  gallantry.  *  Ripley's  brigade,  for  some 
cause,  had  not  been  engaged,  and  was  used,  with 
Hood's  two  brigades,  to  cover  the  retreat. 

Had  Longstreet's  division  been  with  mine  at  day- 
light in  the  morning,  the  Yankees  would  have  been 
disastrously  repulsed ;  but  they  had  gained  im- 
portant positions  before  the  arrival  of  reinforce- 
ments. These  additional  troops  came  up,  after  a 
long,  hurried,  and  exhausting  march,  to  defend 
localities  of  which  they  were  ignorant,  and  to 
fight  a  foe  flushed  with  partial  success,  and 
already  holding  key-points  to  farther  advance. 
Had  our  forces  never  been  separated,  the  battle 
of  Sharpsburg  never  would  have  been  fought,  and 
the  Yankees  would  not  have  even  the  shadow  of 
consolation  for  the  loss  of  Harper's  Ferry. 

We  reached  Sharpsburg  about  daylight  on  the 
morning  of  the  fifteenth.  The  Yankees  made 
their  appearance  that  day,  and  some  skirmishing 
and  cannonading  occurred.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  artillery  firing  during  the  forenoon  of  the 
sixteenth ;  and  late  that  afternoon  the  Yankees 
crossed  the  Antietam,  opposite  the  centre  of  my 
line,  and  made  for  the  Hagerstown  turnpike.  Had 
we  been  in  a  condition  to  attack  them  as  they 
crossed,  much  damage  might  have  been  inflicted  ; 
but,  as  yet,  there  were  but  two  weak  divisions  on 
the  ground.  Longstreet  held  the  position  south 
of  the  Boonsboro'  turnpike,  and  I,  that  on  the 
right.    Hood's  command  was  placed  on  my  left 


to  guard  the  Hagerstown  pike.  Just  before  sun- 
down I  got  up  a  battery  (Lane's)  of  Cutt's  bat- 
talion to  open  upon  the  Yankee  column,  advan- 
cing toward  that  pike,  while  Colonel  Stephen 
Lee  brought  up  another  farther  on  the  right. 
These  checked  the  Yankee  advance,  and  enabled 
Jackson  to  take  position  on  Hood's  left,  and  cov- 
ering any  attempt  to  turn  us  in  that  direction. 
My  ranks  had  been  diminished  by  some  additional 
straggling,  and  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth  I 
had  but  three  thousand  infantry.  I  had,  however, 
twenty-six  pieces  of  artillery  of  my  own,  and 
near  sixty  pieces  of  Cutt's  battalion,  temporarily 
under  my  command.  Positions  were  selected 
for  as  many  of  these  guns  as  could  be  used ;  but 
all  the  ground  in  my  front  was  completely  com- 
manded by  the  long-range  artillery  of  the  Yan- 
kees on  the  other  side  of  the  Antietam,  which 
concentrated  their  fire  upon  every  gun  that 
opened,  and  soon  disabled  or  silenced  it. 

At  daylight  a  brisk  skirmish  began  along 
Hood's  front,  and  Colquitt,  Ripley,  and  McRae, 
(commanding  Garland's  brigade,)  were  moved  up 
to  his  support.  Hood's  men  always  fight  #well, 
and  they  were  handsomely  supported  by  Colquitt 
and  Ripley.  The  first  line  of  the  Yankees  were 
broken,  and  our  men  pushed  vigorously  forward, 
but  to  meet  another  and  yet  another  line.  Col- 
quitt had  gone  in  with  ten  field  officers ;  four 
were  killed,  five  badly  wounded,  and  the  tenth 
had  been  stunned  by  a  shell.  The  men  were  be- 
ginning to  fall  back,  and  efforts  were  made  to 
rally  them  in  the  bed  of  an  old  road,  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  the  Hagerstown  pike,  and  which 
had  been  their  position  previous  to  the  advance. 
These  efforts,  however,  were  only  partially,  suc- 
cessful. Most  of  the  brigade  took  no  further 
part  in  the  action.  Garland's  brigade  (Colonel 
McRae  commanding)  had  been  much  demoralized 
by  the  fight  at  South  Mountain  ;  but  the  men  ad- 
vanced with  alacrity,  secured  a  good  position, 
and  were  fighting  bravely,  when  Captain  Thomp- 
son, Fifth  North  Carolina,  cried  out,  "They  are 
flanking  us  !  "  This  cry  spread  like  an  electric 
shock  along  the  ranks,  bringing  up  vivid  recol- 
lections of  the  flank  fire  at  South  Mountain.  In 
a  moment  they  broke  up  and  fell  to  the  rear. 
Colonel  McRae,  though  wounded,  remained  on  the 
field  all  day,  and  succeeded  in  gathering  up  some 
stragglers,  and  personally  rendered  much  efficient 
service.  The  Twenty-third  North  Carolina  regi- 
ment, of  this  brigade,  was  brought  off  by  the 
gallant  Lieutenant-Colonel  Johnston,  and  posted, 
by  my  order,  in  the  old  road  already  described. 

Ripley's  brigade  had  united  with  Walker's,  and 
fallen  back  with  it  behind  the  ridge  to  the  left  of 
this  road,  and  near  to  it.  We  had  now  lost  all  the 
ground  wrested  from  the  enemy,  and  were  occu- 
pying the  position  held  in  the  morning.  But 
three  of  my  brigades  had  been  broken  and  much 
demoralized,  and  all  of  the  artillery  had  been 
withdrawn  from  my  front.  Rodes  and  Anderson 
were  in  the  old  road,  and  some  stragglers  had 
been  gathered  up  and  placed  upon  their  left.  It 
was  now  apparent  that  the  Yankees  were  massing 
in  our  front,  and  that  their  grand  attack  would 
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be  made  upon  my  position,  which  was  the  centre 
of  our  line.  I  sent  several  urgent  messages  to 
General  Lee  for  reinforcements  ;  but  before  any 
arrived,  a  heavy  force  (since  ascertained  to  be 
Franklin's  corps)  advanced  in  three  parallel 
lines,  with  all  the  precision  of  a  parade  day,  upon 
my  two  brigades.  They  met  with  a  galling  fire, 
however,  recoiled  and  fell  back,  again  advanced 
and  again  fell  back,  and  finally  lay  down  behind 
the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  kept  up  an  irregular  fire. 
I  got  a  battery  in  position  which  partially  enfiladed 
the  Yankee  line,  and  aided  materially  to  check 
its  advance.  This  battery  was  brought  up  by  my 
Aid,  Lieutenant  J.  A.  Reid,  who  received  a  pain- 
ful wound  in  the  discharge  of  that  duty.  In  the 
mean  time,  General  II.  II.  Anderson  reported  to 
me  with  some  three  or  four  thousand  men  as  recn- 
forcements  to  my  command.  I  directed  him  to  form 
immediately  behind  my  men.  That  gallant  and 
accomplished  officer  was  soon  wounded,  and  the 
command  devolved  upon  General  Pryor.  The 
Yankee  fire  had  now  nearly  ceased,  and  but  for 
an  unfortunate  blunder  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lightfoot,  Sixth  Alabama,  no  farther  advance 
would  have  been  made  by  them.  General  Rodes 
had  observed  a  regiment  lying  down  in  his  rear, 
and  not  engaged.  He  says,  as  the  fire  was  now  de- 
sultory and  slack,  I  went  to  the  troops  referred  to, 
and  found  that  they  belonged  to  General  Pryor' s 
brigade.  Their  officers  stated  that  they  had  been 
halted  by  somebody  —  not  General  Pryor.  Find- 
ing General  P.  in  a  few  minutes,  and  inform- 
ing him  as  to  their  conduct,  he  immediately 
ordered  them  forward.  Returning  toward  the 
brigade,  I  met  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lightfoot, 
Sixth  Alabama,  looking  for  me.  Upon  his  tell- 
ing me  that  the  right  wing  of  the  regiment  was 
exposed  to  a  terrible  enfilade  fire,  which  the  ene- 
my was  enabled  to  deliver  by  their  gaining  some- 
what upon  Anderson,  (General  G.  B.,)  I  ordered 
him  to  hasten  back,  and  to  throw  his  right  wing 
back,  and  out  of  the  old  road  referred  to.  Instead 
of  executing  the  order,  he  moved  briskly  to  the 
rear  of  the  regiment,  and  gave  the  command, 
"  Sixth  Alabama —  about  face  ;  forward,  march." 
Major  Hobson,  of  the  Fifth,  seeing  this,  asked 
him  if  the  order  was  intended  for  the  whole  bri- 
gade ;  he  said,  "  Yes ;  "  and  thereupon  the  Fifth 
and  the  other  troops  on  their  left  retreated.  I 
did  not  see  their  retrograde  movement  until  it  was 
too  late  for  me  to  rally  them ;  and  for  this  rea- 
son :  Just  as  I  was  moving  on  after  Lightfoot,  I 
heard  a  shot  strike  Lieutenant  Bemey,  (Aid,)  who 
was  immediately  behind  me.  Wheeling  around, 
I  found  him  falling,  and  that  he  had  been  struck 
in  the  face.  He  found  that  he  could  walk  after 
I  raised  him.  I  followed  him  a  few  paces,  and 
watched  him  till  he  reached  a  barn,  a  short  dis- 
tance in  the  rear,  where  he  first  met  some  one  to 
help  him  in  case  he  needed  it.  As  I  turned  to- 
ward the  brigade,  I  was  struck  heavily  by  a  piece 
of  shell  on  my  thigh.  At  first  I  thought  that  the 
wound  was  serious ;  but  finding,  upon  examina- 
tion, that  it  was  slight,  I  turned  toward  the  bri- 
gade, when  I  discovered  it,  without  visible  cause 
to  me,  retreating  in  confusion.     I   hastened   to 


intercept  it  at  the  Hagerstown  road.  I  found, 
though,  that  with  the  exception  of  a  few  men 
from  the  Twenty-sixth,  Twelfth,  and  Third,  and  a 
few  under  Major  Hobson,  of  the  Fifth,  not  more 
than  forty  in  all,  the  brigade  had  disappeared 
from  this  portion  of  the  field.  This  small  number, 
together  with  some  Mississippians  and  North 
Carolinians,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  all,  I 
rallied  and  stationed  behind  a  small  ridge  leading 
from  the  Hagerstown  road.  General  G.  B.  An- 
derson still  nobly  held  his  ground  ;  but  the  Yan- 
kees began  to  pour  through  the  gap  made  by  the 
retreat  of  Rodes.  Anderson  himself  was  mor- 
tally wounded,  and  his  brigade  was  totally  routed. 

Colonel  Bennett,  of  the  Fourteenth,  and  Major 
Sillers,  of  the  Thirtieth  North  Carolina  regi- 
ments, rallied  a  portion  of  their  men.  There 
were  no  troops  near  to  hold  the  centre,  except  a 
few  hundred  rallied  from  various  brigades.  The 
Yankees  crossed  the  old  road,  which  we  had  oc- 
cupied in  the  morning,  and  occupied  a  cornfield 
and  orchard  in  advance  of  it.  They  had  now  got 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  hill,  which 
commanded  Sharpsburg  and  our  rear.  Affairs 
looked  very  critical.  I  found  a  battery  concealed 
in  a  cornfield,  and  ordered  it  to  move  out  and 
open  upon  the  Yankee  columns.  This  proved  to 
be  Bryce's  South  Carolina  battery.  It  moved 
out  most  gallantly,  although  exposed  to  a  terrible 
direct  and  reverse  fire  from  the  long-range  Yan- 
kee artillery  across  the  Antietam.  A  caisson  ex- 
ploded, but  the  battery  was  unlimbered,  and,  with 
grape  and  canister,  drove  the  Yankees  back.  I 
was  now  satisfied  that  the  Yankees  were  so  de- 
moralized that  a  single  regiment  of  fresh  men 
could  drive  the  whole  of  them  in  our  front  across 
the  Antietam.  I  got  up  about  two  hundred  men, 
who  said  that  they  were  willing  to  advance  to  the 
attack,  if  I  would  lead  them.  We  met,  however, 
with  a  warm  reception,  and  the  little  command 
was  broken  and  dispersed.  Major  Hobson  and 
Lieutenant  Gaff,  of  Fifth  Alabama,  acquitted 
themselves  handsomely  in  this  charge.  Colonel 
Iverson,  Twentieth  North  Carolina,  Colonel  Chris- 
tie, Twenty-third  North  Carolina,  Captain  Gar- 
rett, Fifth  North  Carolina,  Adjutant  Taylor  and 
Lieutenant  Pierce,  of  the  same  regiment,  had 
gathered  up  about  two  hundred  men,  and  I  sent 
them  to  the  right  to  attack  the  Yankees  in  flank. 
They  drove  them  back  a  short  distance,  but,  in 
turn,  were  repulsed.  These  two  attacks,  how- 
ever, had  a  most  happy  effect.  The  Yankees 
were  completely  deceived  by  their  boldness,  and 
induced  to  believe  that  there  was  a  large  force 
in  our  centre.  They  made  no  further  attempt  to 
pierce  our  centre,  except  on  a  small  scale,  here- 
after to  be  mentioned. 

It  was  now  about  four  p.  M.,  and  Burnside's 
corps  was  massing  to  attack  on  our  right.  A  heavy 
column  was  advancing  up  the  Boonsboro'  pike, 
and  I  ordered  up  some  two  or  three  hundred  men 
under  command  of  Colonel  G.  T.  Anderson,  to 
the  hill  already  described,  commanding  Sharps- 
burg. But  they  were  exposed  to  an  enfilade  fire, 
from  a  battery  near  the  church,  on  the  Hagers- 
town pike,  and  compelled  to  retire   to   another 
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hill.  About  thirty  men,  under  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Betts,  Twelfth  Alabama,  of  my  division,  re- 
mained as  supports  to  my  division  batteries, 
under  Jones,  Hardaway,  and  Bondurant.  The 
Yankee  columns  were  allowed  to  come  within 
easy  range,  when  a  sudden  storm  of  grape  and 
canister  drove  them  back  in  confusion.  Betts's 
men  must  have  given  them  a  very  hot  fire,  as 
Burnside  reported  that  he  had  met  three  heavy 
columns  on  the  hill.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how 
thirty  men  could  so  multiply  themselves  as  to  ap- 
pear to  the  frightened  Yankees  to  be  three  heavy 
columns.  On  our  extreme  right,  however,  the  Yan- 
kees had  been  more  successful.  They  had  crossed 
the  Antietam  and  were  driving  our  men  before  them. 
Our  forces  (supposed  to  be  A.  P.  Hill's  or  D.  R. 
Jones's)  had  fallen  back  nearly  to  the  road  in 
rear  of  Sharpsburg,  and  the  Yankees  advanced 
in  fine  style  to  the  crests  commanding  it.  A 
few  hundred  yards  more,  and  our  only  line  of 
retreat  would  be  cut  off.  I  called  Carter's  atten- 
tion to  this  imposing  force  of  Yankees,  and  he 
opened  upon  them  with  three  guns,  aided  by  two, 
I  think,  of  the  Donald sonville  artillery.  The 
firing  was  beautiful,  and  the  Yankee  columns  (one 
thousand  two  hundred  yards  distant)  were  routed 
by  this  artillery  fire  alone,  unaided  by  musketry. 
This  is  the  only  instance  I  have  ever  known  of  in- 
fantry being  broken  by  artillery  fire  at  long  range. 
It  speaks  badly  for  the  courage  of  Burnside's  men. 
Captain  Carter  says,  "  The  next  movement  of 
the  enemy  was  to  advance  a  heavy  column  on 
the  extreme  right,  bearing  down  on  what  I  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  right  wing  of  A.  P.  Hill's 
division.  Our  troops  gave  way  entirely  before 
the  column.  With  three  pieces  of  my  battery, 
aided  by  two  of  Lieutenant  Elliott's,  this  column 
was  shattered  and  driven  back,  without  the  as- 
sistance (so  far  as  I  know)  of  any  infantry  what- 
ever. Generals  D.  H.  Hill  and  Rodes  witnessed 
the  firing."  Our  troops  advanced,  now,  on  the 
extreme  right,  and  Burnside's  whole  corps  was 
driven  back.  This  virtually  closed  the  operations 
of  the  day.  But  a  movement  of  a  rather  farcical 
character  now  took  place.  General  Pryor  had 
gathered  quite  a  respectable  force  behind  a  stone 
wall,  on  the  Hagerstown  road,  and  Colonel  G.  T. 
Anderson  had  about  a  regiment  behind  a  hill,  im- 
diately  to  the  right  of  this  road.  A  Maine  regi- 
ment, the  Twenty-first,  (I  think,)  came  down  to 
this  hill,  wholly  unconscious  that  there  were  any 
Confederate  troops  near  it.  A  shout  and  a  volley 
informed  them  of  their  dangerous  neighborhood. 
The  Yankee  apprehension  is  acute  :  the  idea  was 
soon  taken  in,  and  was  followed  by  the  most  rap- 
id running  I  ever  saw.  The  night  closed  in,  with 
our  troops  in  the  centre,  about  two  hundred  yards 
in  rear  of  the  position  held  in  the  morning.  We 
held,  however,  two  thirds  of  the  battle-field,  in- 
cluding the  ground  gained  by  General  A.  P.  Hill 
on  our  right.  The  only  ground  lost  was  in  the 
centre,  where  the  chief  Yankee  attack  had  been 
made,  and  where  there  had  been  the  severest 
fighting  and  the  heaviest  loss  to  both  parties. 
The  -skulkers  and  cowards  had  straggled  off,  and 
only  the  bravest  and  truest  men  of  my  division  had 


been  left.  It  is  true  that  hunger  and  exhaustion 
had  nearly  unfitted  these  brave  men  for  battle. 
Our  wagons  had  been  sent  off  across  the  river  on 
Sunday,  and  for  three  days  the  men  had  been 
sustaining  life  on  green  corn  and  such  cattle  as 
they  could  kill  in  the  fields.  In  charging  through 
an  apple  orchard  at  the  Yankees,  with  the  imme- 
diate prospect  of  death  before  them,  I  noticed 
men  eagerly  devouring  apples.  The  unparalleled 
loss  of  the  division  shows,  that,  spite  of  hunger 
and  fatigue,  the  officers  and  men  fought  most  he- 
roically in  the  two  battles  in  Maryland.  The  di- 
vision lost  three  thousand  out  of  less  than  nine 
thousand  engaged  at  Seven  Pines.  Four  thousand 
out  of  ten  thousand  in  the  battles  around  Rich- 
mond. But  now,  the  loss  was  thirty-two  hundred 
and  forty-one  £3241)  in  two  battles  out  of  less 
than  five  thousand  engaged ;  that  is,  the  loss  was 
nearly  two  thirds  of  the  entire  force.  Of  these, 
nine  hundred  and  twenty-five  (925)  are  reported 
missing.  Doubtless  a  large  number  of  the  miss- 
ing fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Yankees  when 
wounded.  But  even  supposing  that  none  of  the 
missing  were  killed  or  wounded,  still  we  have 
twenty-three  hundred  and  sixteen  (2316)  re- 
ported killed  and  wounded,  or  nearly  one  half 
of  those  taken  into  action.  Among  these  was 
one  Brigadier-General  killed,  one  mortally  wound- 
ed, and  three  brigade  commanders  wounded. 
Four  Colonels  killed,  eight  Colonels  wounded. 
One  Lieutenant-Colonel  killed,  seven  Lieutenant- 
Colonels  wounded.  Two  Majors  killed,  and  two 
Majors  wounded.  There  were  but  thirty-four 
field  officers  present  in  the  battles,  and  only  nine 
left  when  they  were  over.  The  mortality  was 
equally  great  among  company  commanders,  and 
several  regiments  were  left  under  command  of 
Lieutenants.  Still  the  stubborn  spirit  of  the 
men  was  not  subdued.  From  fifteen  to  seventeen 
hundred  were  gathered  together  on  the  morning 
of  the  eighteenth,  and  placed  in  a  position  more 
sheltered  than  the  one  occupied  the  day  before, 
and,  I  think,  would  have  fought  with  determina- 
tion, if  not  with  enthusiasm,  had  the  Yankees 
made  an  advance.  Our  northern  brethren  were 
too  much  shattered  to  renew  the  contest,  and  that 
night  we  recrossed  the  Potomac. 

The  battle  of  Sharpsburg  was  a  success,  so  far 
as  the  failure  of  the  Yankees  to  carry  the  position 
they  assailed.  It  would,  however,  have  been  a 
glorious  victory  for  us,  but  for  three  causes. 
1.  The  separation  of  our  forces.  Had  McLaws 
and  R.  H.  Anderson  been  there  earlier  in  the 
morning,  the  battle  would  not  have  lasted  two 
hours,  and  would  have  been  signally  disastrous 
to  the  Yankees.  2.  The  bad  handling  of  our  ar- 
tillery. This  could  not  cope  with  the  superior 
weight,  calibre,  range,  and  number  of  the  Yankee 
guns.  Hence  it  ought  only  to  have  been  used 
against  masses  of  infantry.  On  the  contrary, 
our  guns  were  made  to  reply  to  the  Yankee  guns, 
and  were  smashed  up  or  withdrawn  before  they 
could  be  effectually  turned  against  massive  col- 
umns of  attack.  An  artillery  duel  between  the 
Washington  artillery  and  the  Yankee  batteries 
across  the  Antietam,  on  the  sixteenth,  was  the 
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most  melancholy  farce  in  the  war.  3.  The  enor- 
mous straggling.  The  battle  was  fought  with  less 
than  thirty  thousand  men.  Had  all  our  strag- 
glers been  up,  McClellan's  armv  would  have  been 
completely  crushed  or  annihilated.  Doubtless, 
the  want  of  shoes,  want  of  food,  and  physical  ex- 
haustion had  kept  many  brave  men  from  being 
with  the  army.  But  thousands  of  thieving  pol- 
troons had  kept  away  from  sheer  cowardice.  The 
straggler  is  generally  a  thief  and  always  a  cow- 
ard, lost  to  all  sense  of  shame ;  he  can  only  be 
kept  in  ranks  by  a  strict  and  sanguinary  discipline. 

LIST   OF  CASUALTIES. 


Killed. 

Wounded. 

Missing 

Rodes's  brigade, 

.     Ill 

289 

225 

Ripley's  brigade, 

.     110 

506 

124 

Garland's  brigade,   . 

.      46 

210 

187 

Anderson's  brigade,. 

.       64 

299 

202 

Colquitt's  brigade,    . 

.     129 

518 

184 

4 

30 

3 

Total,.     .     .     . 

.    464 

1,852 

925 

In  this  sad  list,  we  have  especially  to  mourn 
many  distinguished  officers.  Brigadier-General 
Garland  was  killed  at  South  Mountain,  the  most 
fearless  man  I  ever  knew,  a  Christian  hero,  a 
ripe  scholar,  and  most  accomplished  gentleman. 
Brigadier-General  G.  B.  Anderson  was  mortally 
wounded  at  Sharps  burg,  a  high-toned,  honora- 
ble, conscientious,  Christian  soldier,  highly  gifted 
and  lovely  in  all  the  qualities  that  adorn  a  man. 
Colonel  C.  C.  Tew,  Second  North  Carolina  regi- 
ment, was  one  of  the  most  finished  scholars  on  the 
continent,  and  had  no  superior  as  a  soldier  in 
the  field.  Colonel  B.  B.  Gayle,  Twelfth  Alaba- 
ma, a  most  gallant  and  accomplished  officer,  was 
killed  at  South  Mountain.  Colonel  W.  P.  Bar- 
clay, Twenty-third  Georgia,  the  hero  of  South 
Mountain,  was  killed  at  Sharpsburg.  There,  too, 
fell  those  gallant  Christian  soldiers,  Colonel  Levi 
B.  Smith,  Twenty-seventh  Georgia,  and  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel J.  M.  Newton,  of  the  Sixth  Georgia. 
The  modest  and  heroic  Major  Tracy,  of  the  Sixth 
Georgia,  met  there,  too,  a  bloody  grave.  The  la- 
mented Captain  Plane,  of  that  regiment,  deserves 
special  mention ;  of  hin^t  could  be  truly  said  that 
he  shrank  from  no  danger,  no  fatigue,  and  no  ex- 
posure. Major  Robert  S.  Smith,  Fourth  Georgia, 
fell,  fighting  most  heroically,  at  Sharpsburg.  He 
had  received  a  military  education,  and  gave  prom- 
ise of  eminence  in  his  profession.  Captain  James 
B.  Atwell,  Twentieth  North  Carolina,  deserves  to 
live  in  the  memory  of  his  countrymen  for  almost 
unsurpassed  gallantry.  After  having  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  capture  of  the  Yankee 
battery  at  South  Mountain,  he  fell,  heroically 
fighting,  at  Sharpsburg.  Brigadier-General  Rip- 
ley received  a  severe  wound  in  the  throat,  from 
a  minie  ball,  which  would  have  proven  fatal,  but 
for  passing  through  his  cravat.  After  his  wound 
was  dressed,  he  heroically  returned  to  the  field, 
and  remained  to  the  close  of  the  day  with  his  bri- 
gade. Brigadier-General  Rodes  received  a  pain- 
ful contusion  from  a  shell,  but  remained  with  his 
command.    Colonel  McRae,  commanding  brigade, 


was  struck  in  the  forehead,  but  gallantly  remained 
on  the  field.  Colonel  Bennett,  Fourteenth  North 
Carolina  regiment,  who  had  conducted  himself 
most  nobly  throughout,  won  my  special  admira- 
tion for  the  heroism  he  exhibited,  at  the  moment 
of  receiving  what  he  supposed  to  be  a  mortal 
wound.  Colonel  De  Rosset,  Third  North  Caro- 
lina, received  a  severe  wound  at  Sharpsburg, 
which,  I  fear,  will  forever  deprive  the  South  of 
his  most  valuable  services.  Colonel  F.  M.  Parker, 
Thirtieth  North  Carolina,  a  modest,  brave,  and 
accomplished  officer,  was  severely  wounded  at 
Sharpsburg.  Colonel  J.  B.  Gordon,  Sixth  Ala- 
bama, the  Chevalier  Bayard  of  the  army,  received 
five  wounds  at  Sharpsburg,  before  he  would  quit 
the  field.  The  heroic  Colonel  Fry,  Thirteenth 
Alabama,  and  Colonel  O'Neal,  Twenty-sixth  Ala- 
bama, who  had  both  been  wounded  at  Seven 
Pines,  were  once  more  wounded  severely  at 
Sharpsburg,  while  nobly  doing  their  duty.  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Pickens,  Twelfth  Alabama,  and 
Major  Redden,  Twenty-sixth  Alabama,  were  both 
wounded  at  South  Mountain,  the  former  severely. 
They  greatly  distinguished  themselves  in  that 
battle.  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  M.  Lightfoot,  Sixth 
Alabama,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Johnston,  Four- 
teenth North  Carolina,  were  wounded  at  Sharps- 
burg, the  latter  slightly.  Major  Thurston,  Third 
North  Carolina,  received  a  painful  contusion,  but 
did  not  leave  the  field.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ruf- 
fin,  Thirteenth  North  Carolina,  remained  with  his 
regiment  on  South  Mountain,  after  receiving  three 
painful  wounds.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Betts,  Thir- 
teenth Alabama,  was  slightly  wounded.  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Zachry,  Twenty-seventh  Georgia, 
had  just  recovered  from  a  severe  wound  received 
before  Richmond,  to  receive  a  more  serious  one  at 
Sharpsburg.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Best  and  Ma- 
jor Huggins,  Twenty-third  Georgia,  gallant  and 
meritorious  officers,  were  severely  wounded  at 
Sharpsburg. 

It  becomes  my  grateful  task  to  speak  in  the 
highest  terms  of  my  brigade  commanders,  two  of 
whom  sealed  their  devotion  to  their  country  with 
their  lives.  Major  Ratchford,  Major  Pierson, 
chief  of  artillery,  and  Lieutenant  J.  A.  Reid,  of 
my  staff,  were  conspicuous  for  their  gallantry. 
Captain  Overton,  serving  temporarily  with  me, 
was  wounded  at  Sharpsburg,  but  remained  under 
fire  until  I  urged  him  to  leave  the  field.  Cap- 
tain West  and  Lieutenant  T.  J.  Moore,  ordnance 
officers,  discharged  faithfully  their  duty,  and  ren- 
dered important  service  on  the  field  at  South 
Mountain.  Major  Archer  Anderson,  Adjutant, 
had  been  wounded  in  crossing  the  Potomac,  and  I 
lost  his  valuable  services  in  Maryland.  Sergeant 
Hanneling  and  privates  Thomas  Jones  and  Minter, 
of  the  couriers,  acquitted  themselves  handsomely. 

Brigadier-General  Rodes  reports,  as  specially 
deserving  notice  for  their  gallantry,  Colonel 
O'Neal  and  Major  Redden,  Twenty-sixth  Ala- 
bama ;  Colonel  J.  B.  Gordon,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lightfoot,  Lieutenant  11.  H.  Larrey,  Sergeant  J. 
B.  Hancock,  Sixth  Alabama;  Major  E.  L.  Hobson, 
Captain  T.  M.  Riley,  Lieutenant  J.  M.  Gaff,  Ser- 
geant A.  Swicegood,  Color-Corporal  Joshua  Smith, 
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Fifth  Alabama  ;  Colonel  C.  A.  Battles,  Captain  E. 
S.  Ready,  (badly  wounded,)  Lieutenant  J.  J.  Lake, 
(killed,)  Lieutenant  E.  L.  Handle,  (wounded,) 
Sergeant  N.  M.  Howard,  Sergeant  William  Tay- 
lor, Corporal  Josiah  Ely,  Sergeant  J.  W.  Haux- 
thall,  private  Joseph  Lee,  Sergeant  James  Stewart, 
Sergeant  Henry  Donnalson,  Sergeant  George  El- 
lison, and  private  Hollanquist,  Third  Alabama. 

Brigadier- General  Colquitt  reports,  in  like  man- 
ner, N.  B.  Neusan,  Color-Sergeant,  J.  J.  Powell, 
W.  W.  Glover,  H.  M.  James,  and  N.  B.  Lane, 
Color-Guard,  Sixth  Georgia;  Corporal  John 
Cooper,  Corporal  Joseph  J.  Wood,  private  J.  W. 
Tompkins,  privates  B.  C.  La  Prade,  L.  B.  Lam- 
nah,  A.  D.  Simmons,  W.  Smith,  J.  M.  Feltman, 
and  J.  C.  Penn.  Captain  Arnold,  Sixth  Georgia 
regiment,  who  commanded  a  battalion  of  skir- 
mishers at  South  Mountain  and  Sharpsburg,  is 
entitled  to  the  highest  commendation  for  his  skill 
and  gallantry.  Captain  Garrison,  commanding 
Twenty-eighth  Georgia,  was  severely  wounded  at 
the  head  of  his  regiment.  Captain  Banning, 
Twenty-eighth  Georgia  regiment,  was  distin- 
guished for  his  intrepid  coolness,  fighting  in  the 
ranks,  with  gun  in  hand,  and  stimulating  his  men 
by  his  words  and  example.  W.  R.  Johnson  and 
William  Goff,  Twenty-eighth  Georgia,  Sergeant 
J.  L.  Moore,  privates  W.  A.  Estes,  J.  S.  Wingate, 
W.  S.  Walker,  Isaac  Hundley,  Thomas  Sudler, 
J.  J.  Gordon,  Simson  Williamson,  Lieutenant  B. 
A.  Bowen,  Lieutenant  R.  S.  Tomme,  Lieutenant 
L.  D.  Ford,  First  Sergeant  Herring,  Sergeant  T. 
P.  W.  Bullard,  Sergeant  J.  J.  Adams,  privates 
Mosely,  McCall,  J.  M.  Vause,  J.  Hutchings, 
Thomas  Argo,  J.  S.  Denniss,  W.  C.  Claybanks, 
Joseph  Herron,  W.  D.  Tingle,  and  Corporal  J.  A. 
Lee,  Thirteenth  Alabama. 

The  officers  commanding  the  Twenty-seventh 
and  Twenty-eighth  Georgia  regiments  report  that 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  make  distinctions, 
where  so  many  acted  with  distinguished  bravery. 
In  the  Twenty-seventh,  every  commissioned  of- 
ficer, except  one,  was  killed  or  wounded  at 
Sharpsburg ;  and  this  sole  survivor  was  un- 
willing to  discriminate  among  so  many  brave 
men.  Brigadier-General  Doles  (now  command- 
ing Ripley's  brigade)  pays  a  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Major  Robert  S.  Smith,  Fourth  Georgia, 
and  speaks  in  the  most  complimentary  terms  of 
Colonel  De  Rosset,  and  Major  Thurston,  Third 
North  Carolina,  (the  former  severely,  and  the  lat- 
ter slightly,  wounded,)  and  Captains  Meares,  Mc- 
Nair,  and  Williams,  of  the  same  regiment.  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel H.  A.  Brown,  and  Captain  J.  A. 
Hannell,  acting  Major  of  the  First  North  Caro- 
lina regiment,  are  also  highly  commended.  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Phil  Cook,  Captains  Willis,  De 
Graffenreid,  and  Lieutenants  Hawkens,  Bisel, 
Hulbert,  Gay,  (wounded,)  Stephens,  Exell,  Snead, 
Cobb,  (killed,)  Macon,  (severely  wounded.)  "all 
commended  themselves  to  my  special  notice  by 
their  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct."  Captain 
Rey,  commanding  Forty-fourth  Georgia,  and  Cap- 
tain Reid,  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  are  equal- 
ly commended.  Assistant  Surgeon  William  P. 
Young    remained    on    the  field    after    he    was 


wounded,  caring  for  the  wounded,  and  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Privates  Thomas  S. 
Cartright,  Joseph  S.  Richardson,  and  Henry  E. 
Welch,  Fourth  Georgia,  are  mentioned  with  dis- 
tinction. The  first  named  fell  with  the  colors  of 
his  regiment  in  his  hand.  Richardson  was  wound- 
ed. Privates  R.  Dudley  Hill  and  Thomas  J. 
Dinglers,  two  lads  in  the  Forty-fourth  Georgia, 
attracted,  in  an  especial  manner,  the  attention  of 
their  commander  by  their  extraordinary  daring. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Brown,  of  the  First  North 
Carolina  regiment,  who  commanded  in  both  bat- 
tles in  Maryland,  says  that  all  did  their  duty  in 
his  regiment,  and  he  cannot  discriminate. 

The  following  officers  and  men,  of  Garland's 
brigade,  are  specially  commended  for  their  good 
conduct :  Colonels  D.  R.  McRae,  Iverson,  and 
Christie  ;  Lieutenant-Colonels  Johnston  and  Ruf- 
fin.  The  latter  was  wounded  three  times  at 
South  Mountain,  and  exhibited  the  highest  quali- 
ties of  the  officer  and  soldier.  Captains  Garret, 
Robinson,  Brookfield,  Adjutant  J.  M.  Taylor,  and 
Lieutenant  Peirce,  of  the  Fifth ;  Captain  Atwell, 
(killed,)  and  Lieutenant  Caldwell,  of  the  Twenti- 
eth, conducted  themselves  with  soldier-like  gal- 
lantry. Lieutenants  King,  Ray,  Malone,  Duguid, 
Felton,  and  Sutten,  Sergeants  Riddick,  Ingram, 
Pearce,  Johnson,  and  Dennis,  privates  Haj's, 
Ellis,  Campbell,  Hillard,  and  Rinsart,  of  the 
same  regiment,  are  highly  commended  by  their 
regimental  commanders.  Sergeant  A.  W.  Ful- 
lenwider,  John  W.  Glenn,  C.  W.  Bennet,  and 
privates  E.  F.  Howell,  and  W.  C.  Watkins,  of 
the  Twenty-third  North  Carolina,  exhibited  ex- 
traordinary coolness  and  daring.  Sergeant  Ful- 
lenwider  has  been  six  times  wounded  during  the 
war,  but  still  lives  to  perform  more  heroic  deeds. 
Private  David  Jones,  Twentieth  North  Carolina, 
was  specially  distinguished  as  a  bold  and  intelli- 
gent scout  at  South  Mountain. 

In  Anderson's  brigade,  the  field  officers  present 
in  the  battles,  Colonel  Tew,  Second  North  Caro- 
lina, (killed,)  Colonel  Grimes,  Fourth  North  Car- 
olina, Colonel  Bennett,  (wounded,)  and  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel W.  C.  Johnston,  (slightly  wounded,) 
both  of  the  Fourteenth  North  Carolina,  Colonel 
Parker,  (severely  wountbd,)  and  Major  Sellers, 
both  of  the  Thirtieth  North  Carolina,  are  all 
worthy  of  the  gratitude  of  their  country,  for  gal- 
lant and  meritorious  services.  Colonel  Grimes 
was  disabled,  by  the  kick  of  a  horse,  from  being 
with  his  regiment  (Fourth  North  Carolina)  at 
Sharpsburg,  and  unfit  for  duty  for  months  after- 
ward. The  Fourth  thus  lost  his  valuable  ser- 
vices. This  gallant  regiment,  which  has  never 
been  surpassed  by  any  troops  in  the  world,  for 
gallantry,  subordination,  and  propriety,  was  com- 
manded by  the  heroic  Captain  Marsh,  and,  after 
his  fall,  by  the  equally  heroic  Captain  Latham, 
who  shared  the  same  fate.  All  the  officers  of 
this  noble  regiment,  present  at  Sharpsburg,  were 
killed  or  wounded.  Their  names  deserve  to  be 
preserved.  Captains  Marsh,  Latham,  and  Os- 
borne, Lieutenants  Stansill,  Colton,  Allen,  Par- 
ker, Brown,  Weaver,  Crawford,  and  Bonner,  Ser- 
geants John  Troutman,  and  J.  W.  Shinn,  Corpo- 
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rals  J.  A.  Cowan,  and  H.  H.  Barnes,  and  private 
J.  D.  Barton,  of  this  regiment,  were  greatly  dis- 
tinguished for  their  courage.  Private  J.  B.  Stin- 
son,  of  same  regiment,  acting  as  courier  to  Gen- 
eral Anderson,  was  wounded  in  three  places  at 
Sharpsburg,  and  there,  as  on  every  other  battle- 
field, behaved  most  nobly.  Colonel  Bennet,  of 
the  Fourteenth  North  Carolina,  commends  Cap- 
tains Jones,  Freeman,  Bell,  Debun,  and  Weir, 
Lieutenants  Liles,  Mitchell,  Harney,  Shankle, 
Bevers,  Threadgill,  Meachem,  Sergeants  Jenkins, 
McLester,  Corporal  Crump,  privates  McGregor, 
Beasley,  Odell,  and  Morgan.  The  Second  North 
Carolina,  after  the  death  of  the  gallant  and  accom- 
plished Tew,  was  commanded  by  Captain  Roberts, 
since  resigned.  The  Thirtieth  North  Carolina,  af- 
ter the  fall  of  its  gallant  Colonel,  was  commanded 
by  Major  Sillers,  a  brave  and  meritorious  officer. 

I  much  regret  that  the  officers  of  these  two 
regiments  have  declined  to  present  the  names  of 
those  specially  distinguished  for  coolness  and 
courage.  The  Thirteenth  North  Carolina,  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Ryffin,  greatly  distinguished 
itself  at  South  Mountain.  I  regret  that  I  have 
no  report  from  that  heroic  officer,  now  absent, 
sick.  He  often,  however,  spoke  of  the  great  gal- 
lantry of  Sergeant  Walter  S.  Williamson. 

Respectfully  submitted.  D.  H.  Hill, 

Major-General. 

REPORT  OF  MAJOR-GENERAL  A.  P.  HILL. 

Headquarters  Light  Division,     ) 
Camp  Gregg,  February  25, 1863. ) 

Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  J.  Faulkner,  A.  A.   G., 

Second  Army  Corps : 

Colonel  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  operations  of  my  division, 
from  the  crossing  of  the  Rapidan,  August  twen- 
tieth, to  the  repulse  of  the  enemy  at  Castleman's 
Ferry,  November  fifth,  inclusive  : 

The  division  was  composed  of  the  brigades  of 
Generals  Branch,  Gregg,  Field,  Pender,  Archer, 
and  Colonel  Thomas,  with  the  batteries  of  Brax- 
ton, Latham,  Crenshaw,  Mcintosh,  Davidson,  and 
Pegram,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  L.  Walker, 
chief  of  artillery. 

The  march  was  without  incident  of  importance, 
until  arriving  at  the  ford  opposite  Warrenton 
Springs.  The  morning  after  arriving,  (Sunday, 
the  twenty-fourth,)  I  was  directed  to  occupy  the 
hills  crowning  this  ford.  My  batteries  were 
placed  in  eligible  positions,  the  brigades  being 
sheltered  in  rear  of  them.  The  enemy  planted  a 
number  of  batteries  upon  the  hills  across  the 
river,  and  about  ten  a.  m.  opened  a  heavy  fire 
upon  my  batteries,  which  was  continued  without 
intermission  until  late  in  the  afternoon.  My  bat- 
teries did  not  reply  to  this  fire,  but  when  their 
heavy  columns  of  infantry  advanced  down  the 
road  toward  the  Springs,  simultaneously  the  bat- 
teries of  Braxton,  Latham,  Davidson,  Mcintosh, 
and  Pegram,  poured  in  such  a  storm  of  shot  that 
the  enemy  were  scattered  in  the  greatest  confu- 
sion. Twice  was  this  repeated.  My  own  loss 
was  but  eignteen  ;  that  of  the  enemy  must  have 
been  heavy  in  comparison.     At  nightfall,  I  was 
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relieved  by  Brigadier-General  Hood,  and  the  next 
morning  commenced  the  flank  movement  to  Ma- 
nassas. A  march  of  thirty-four  miles  was  made 
in  two  days. 

Wednesday  morning,  at  Manassas  Junction, 
Branch's  brigade  had  a  sharp  encounter  with  a 
battery  supported  by  the  Twelfth  Pennsylvania 
cavalry.     They  were  soon  dispersed. 

Field,  Pender,  Archer,  and  Thomas  were  di- 
rected to  the  right  and  toward  the  railroad  bridge, 
and  soon  encountered  the  New  Jersey  brigade  of 
General  Taylor.  They  had  just  arrived  from  Al- 
exandria, disembarked  from  the  cars,  and  were 
forming  fine  of  battle  when  they  were  attacked, 
and  routed  completely,  General  Taylor  mortally 
wounded,  and  two  hundred  prisoners  taken  ;  the 
train  in  which  they  came  and  the  railroad  bridge 
were  destroyed.  That  night,  about  twelve  o'clock, 
the  depot  buildings,  with  an  immense  amount  of 
commissary  stores,  and  about  two  miles  of  loaded 
freight  cars,  were  burned ;  and,  at  one  o'clock,  I 
moved  my  division  to  Centreville.  At  ten  A.  M., 
moved  upon  the  Warrenton  pike,  toward  the 
stone  bridge,  when  I  received  an  order  from  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  dated  battle-field  of  Manassas, 
eight  A.  M.,  that  "  the%enemy  were  in  full  retreat, 
and  to  move  down  to  the  fords  and  intercept 
him."  But  having  just  seen  two  intercepted 
despatches  from  Pope  to  McDowell,  ordering  the 
formation  of  his  line  of  battle  for  the  next  day,  on 
Manassas  Plains,  I  deemed  it  best  to  push  on  and 
join  General  Jackson.  That  evening,  (Thurs- 
day,) there  was  a  little  artillery  practice  by  some 
of  my  batteries  on  the  enemy's  infantry. 

BATTLE   OF   MANASSAS. 

Friday  morning,  in  accordance  with  orders  from 
General  Jackson,  I  occupied  the  line  of  the  un- 
finished railroad,  my  extreme  left  resting  near 
Sudley's  Ford,  my  right  near  the  point  where  the 
road  strikes  the  open  field,  Gregg,  Field,  and 
Thomas  in  the  front  line  —  Gregg  on  the  left  and 
Field  on  the  right  —  with  Branch,  Pender,  and 
Archer  as  supports.  My  batteries  were  in  the 
open  field  in  rear  of  the  infantry,  the  nature  of 
my  position  being  such  as  to  preclude  the  effec- 
tive use  of  much  artillery.  The  evident  intention 
of  the  enemy  this  day  was  to  turn  our  left  and 
overwhelm  Jackson's  corps  before  Longstreet 
came  up,  and  to  accomplish  this,  the  most  persis- 
tent and  furious  onsets  was  made,  by  column  after 
column  of  infantry,  accompanied  by  numerous 
batteries  of  artillery.  Soon  my  reserves  were  all 
in,  and  up  to  six  o'clock,  my  division,  assisted  by 
the  Louisiana  brigade  of  General  Hays,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Forno,  with  an  heroic  courage 
and  obstinacy  almost  beyond  parallel,  had  met 
and  repulsed  six  distinct  and  separate  assaults,  a 
portion  of  the  time  the  majority  of  the  men  be- 
ing without  a  cartridge.  The  reply  of  the  gallant 
Gregg  to  a  message  of  mine  is  worthy  of  notice  : 
"  Tell  General  Hill  that  my  ammunition  is  exhaust- 
ed, but  that  I  will  hold  my  position  with  the  bay- 
onet. The  enemy  prepared  for  a  last  and  deter- 
mined attempt.  Their  serried  masses,  overwhelm- 
ing superiority  of  numbers,  and  bold  bearing  made 
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the  chance  of  victory  to  tremble  in  the  balance  ; 
my  own  division,  exhausted  by  seven  hours'  unre- 
mitted fighting,  hardly  one  round  per  man  remain- 
ing, and  weakened  in  all  things  save  its  uncon- 
querable spirit.  Casting  about  for  help,  fortunately 
it  was  here  reported  to  me  that  the  brigades  of 
Generals  Law  ton  and  Early  were  near  by,  and, 
sending  for  them,  they  promptly  moved  to  my 
front  at  the  most  opportune  moment,  and  this 
last  charge  met  the  same  disastrous  fate  that  had 
befallen  those  preceding.  Having  received  an 
order  from  General  Jackson  to  endeavor  to  avoid 
a  general  engagement,  my  commanders  of  brigades 
contented  themselves  with  repulsing  the  enemy, 
and  following  them  up  but  a  few  hundred  yards. 

During  the  night  of  the  twenty -ninth,  my  bri- 
gades were  engaged  in  refilling  cartridge  boxes, 
and  generally  putting  themselves  in  condition  for 
the  morrow's  fight. 

Brigadier-General  Field  was  severely  wounded, 
and  I  regret  that  his  invaluable  assistance  was, 
in  consequence,  lost  to  me  during  the  balance  of 
the  campaign.  His  gallant  bearing  and  soldierly 
qualities  gave  him  unbounded  influence  over  his 
men,  and  they  were  ever  ready  to  follow  where  he 
led.  The  command  of  his  brigade  devolved  upon 
Colonel  Brockenbrough,  of  the  Fortieth  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  gallant  Forno  was  also  stricken  down,  with, 
as  was  supposed  at  the  time,  a  mortal  wound. 
Colonel  Strong  succeeded  to  his  command. 

General  Pender  was  knocked  down  by  a  shell, 
but,  as  once  before,  refused  to  leave  the  field. 

Archer's  horse  was  killed  under  him.  Branch, 
Pender,  Brockenbrough,  and  Strong  were  brought 
from  the  front,  and  placed  in  reserve. 

On  the  thirtieth,  about  two  o'clock,  the  en- 
emy again  made  an  attack  along  our  whole  line. 
The  attack  on  my  part  of  the  line  was  gallantly- 
resisted  by  Archer  and  Thomas  —  Gregg  still 
holding  the  extreme  left.  This  onset  was  so  fierce 
and  in  such  force,  that  at  first  some  headway  was 
made,  but  throwing  in  Pender  and  Brockenbrough, 
their  advance  was  again  checked,  and  eventually 
repulsed  with  great  loss.  Later  in  the  evening  I 
sent  a  message  to  General  Jackson  that  I  had 
ordered  my  whole  line  to  advance,  and  it  was  ap- 
proved, and  he  directed  me  to  advance  in  echelon 
of  brigades.  This  order  was  promptly  carried  out, 
Pender,  Archer,  Thomas,  and  Branch  steadily 
advancing.  Branch,  on  the  extreme  left,  thrown 
considerably  back,  met  no  resistance,  and  Brock- 
enbrough, on  the  extreme  right,  being  separated 
from  his  own  division  by  one  or  two  of  Taliafer- 
ro's brigades,  advanced  in  conjunction  with  them. 
Gregg  and  Strong  were  held  back  to  meet  a 
threatened  movement  on  my  left.  The  three  bri- 
gades of  Pender,  Archer,  and  Thomas,  however, 
held  together,  and  drove  everything  before  them, 
capturing  two  batteries,  many  prisoners,  and  rest- 
ing that  night  on  Bull  Run  ;  and  the  ground  thus 
won  was  occupied  that  night.  These  brigades 
had  penetrated  so  far  within  the  enemy's  lines, 
that  Captain  Ashe,  A.  A.  G.  .to  General*  Pender, 
was  taken  prisoner  that  night,  returning  from  my 
headquarters  to  his  own  brigade. 


The  batteries  of  Braxton,  Pegram,  Mcintosh, 
and  Crenshaw  were  gallantly  served  during  this 
fight,  and  did  yeoman's  service.  The  battle  be- 
ing thus  gloriously  won,  my  men  slept  among  the 
dead  and  dying  enemy. 

My  loss  was  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  killed, 
thirteen  hundred  and  eight  wounded  ;  total,  fifteen 
hundred  and  seven,  of  which  Gregg's  brigade  lost 
six  hundred  and  nineteen. 

The  brave  Colonels  Marshall,  of  South  Carolina, 
and  Forbes,  of  Tennessee,  were  killed ;  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Leadbetter,  of  South  Carolina,  also 
met  a  soldier's  death.  Colonels  Barnes,  Edwards, 
and  McGowan,  Lieutenant-Colonels  McCorkle, 
Farron,  and  McCready,  and  Major  Brockman,  of 
Gregg's  brigade,  were  wounded. 

The  stubborn  tenacity  with  which  Gregg's  bri- 
gade held  its  position  this  day,  is  worthy  of  high- 
est commendation. 

OX  HILL. 

Monday  evening,  September  first,  the  divisions 
arrived  near  Germantown,  on  the  Little  River 
turnpike  ;  and  it  was  understood  the  enemy  were 
in  force,  in  a  strong  position  known  as  Ox  Hill, 
and  prepared  to  dispute  our  farther  passage.  By 
direction  of  General  Jackson,  I  sent  forward  the 
brigades  of  Branch  and  Brockenbrough  to  feel 
and  engage  the  enemy.  -  This  battle  commenced 
under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances  —  a 
heavy,  blinding  rain-storm  directly  in  the  faces  of 
my  men.  These  two  brigades  gallantly  engaged 
the  enemy,  Branch  being  exposed  to  a  very  heavy 
fire  in  front  and  in  his  flank.  Gregg,  Pender, 
Thomas,  and  Archer  were  successively  thrown  in. 
The  enemy  obstinately  contested  the  ground,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  Federal  Generals  Kearney 
and  Stevens  had  fallen  in  front  of  Thomas's  bri- 
gade, that  they  were  driven  from  the  ground. 
They  did  not,  however,  retire  far,  until  later  dur- 
ing the  night,  when  they  entirely  disappeared. 
The  brunt  of  this  fight  was  borne  by  Branch, 
Gregg,  and  Pender.  Colonel  Riddick  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Miller,  of  Pender's  brigade,  were 
mortally  wounded,  and  Captain  Stone,  command- 
ing Sixteenth  North  Carolina,  and  Major  Rivers, 
of  Thomas's  brigade,  severely  so. 

My  loss  was  thirty-nine  killed  and  two  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  wounded  ;  total,  three  hundred 
and  six. 

On  the  fifth  September,  the  division  crossed 
into  Maryland,  near  Leesburg,  and  on  the  eleventh 
recrossed  into  Virginia  at  Williamsport,  advanced 
upon  Martinsburg,  skirmishing  with  the  enemy's 
pickets,  entered  the  town  on  the  twelfth,  and 
caused  General  White,  with  some  three  thousand 
men,  to  fall  back  upon  Harper's  Ferry.  A  large 
quantity  of  commissary  and  quartermaster  stores 
were  taken  at  Martinsburg. 

Saturday,  the  thirteenth,  arrived  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  my  division  being  in  advance. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  the  necessary  signals 
from  the  Loudon  and  Maryland  Heights  having 
notified  us  that  all  was  ready,  I  was  ordered  by 
General  Jackson  "  to  move  along  the  left  bank 
of  the    Shenandoah,  and  thus  turn  the  enemy's 
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left  flank,  and  enter  Harper's  Ferry."  The  enemy 
occupied  a  ridge  of  hills  known  as  Bolivar  Heights, 
extending  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Shenandoah, 
naturally  strong,  but  rendered  very  formidable 
by  extensive  earthworks.  Having  first  shelled 
the  woods  over  which  my  route  lay,  I  moved  ob- 
liquely to  my  right  until  I  struck  the  Shenandoah. 
Moving  down  the  Shenandoah,  I  discovered  an 
eminence  crowning  the  extreme  left  of  the  en- 
emy's line,  bare  of  all  earthworks,  the  only  obsta- 
cles being  abatis  of  fallen  timber.  The  enemy 
occupied  this  hill  with  infantry,  but  no  artillery. 
Branch  and  Gregg  were  ordered  to  continue  the 
march  along  the  river,  and  during  the  night  to 
take  advantage  of  the  ravines  cutting  the  precip- 
itous banks  of  the  river,  and  establish  themselves 
on  the  plain  to  the  left  and  rear  of  the  enemy's 
works.  Pender,  Archer,  and  Brockenbrough 
were  directed  to  gain  the  crest  of  the  hill  before 
mentioned  ;  Thomas  followed  as  a  reserve.  The 
execution  of  this  movement  was  intrusted  to 
General  Pender,  his  own  brigade  being  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Brewer.  This  was  acomplished 
with  but  slight  resistance,  and  the  fate  of  Harper's 
Ferry  was  sealed.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Walker 
was  directed  to  bring  up  his  guns,  and  establish 
them  in  the  position  thus  gained.  This  was  done 
during  the  night,  by  the  indomitable  resolution 
and  energy  of  Colonel  Walker  and  his  Adju- 
tant, Lieutenant  Chamberlaine,  ably  seconded 
by  the  Captains  of  batteries.  Generals  Branch 
and  Gregg  had  also  gained  the  position  desired, 
and  daybreak  found  them  in  rear  of  the  enemy's 
line  of  defence.  General  Pender,  with  Thomas 
in  support,  moved  his  brigades  to  within  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  works,  and  were 
sheltered  as  much  as  possible  from  the  fire  of  the 
enemy.  At  dawn,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Walker 
opened  a  rapid  enfilade  fire  from  all  his  batteries, 
at  about  one  thousand  yards  range.  The  enemy 
replied  vigorously.  In  an  hour,  the  enemy's  fire 
seeming  to  be  pretty  well  silenced,  the  batteries 
were  ordered  to  cease,  and  this  was  the  signal  for 
storming  the  works.  General  Pender  had  com- 
menced his  advance,  when  the  enemy  again  open- 
ing, Pegram  and  Crenshaw  were  run  forward 
to  within  four  hundred  yards,  and  quickly  coming 
into  battery,  poured  in  a  damaging  fire.  The  en- 
emy now  displayed  the  white  flag,  and  Lieuten- 
ant Chamberlaine  was  sent  in  to  know  if  they 
surrendered.  This  was  soon  ascertained  to  be 
the  fact,  and  the  garrison,  &c,  was  surrendered 
by  General  White,  Colonel  D.  S.  Miles,  the  com- 
manding officer,  having  been  mortally  wounded. 
By  direction  of  General  Jackson,  I  granted  Gen- 
eral White  the  most  liberal  terms,  and  regret  to 
report  that  this  magnanimity  was  not  appreciated 
by  the  enemy,  as  the  wagons  which  were  loaded 
to  carry  off  the  private  baggage  of  officers  were 
not  returned  for  nearly  two  months,  and  not  un- 
til repeated  calls  had  been  made  for  them.  When 
I  entered  the  works  of  the  enemy,  which  was  only 
a  few  moments  after  the  white  flag  had  been 
shown,  there  was  apparently  no  organization  of 
any  kind  —  that  had  ceased  to  exist.  The  fruits 
of  this  victory  were  eleven  thousand  prisoners, 
about  twelve  thousand  stand  of  arms,  seventy 


pieces  of  artillery,  harness  and  horses,  a  large 
number  of  wagons,  commissary,  quartermaster, 
and  ordnance  stores. 

My  loss  was  three  killed  and  sixty-six  wounded. 

SHARPSBURG. 

By  direction  of  General  Jackson,  I  remained  at 
Harper's  Ferry  until  the  morning  of  the  seven- 
teenth, when  at  half  past  six  a.  m.,  I  received  an 
order  from  General  Lee  to  move  to  Sharpsburg. 
Leaving  Thomas  with  his  brigade  to  complete  the 
removal  of  the  captured  property,  my  division 
was  put  in  motion  half  past  seven  a.  m.  The 
head  of  my  column  arrived  upon  the  battle-field 
of  Sharpsburg,  a  distance  of  seventeen  miles,  at 
half  past  two,  and,  reporting  in  person  to  Gen- 
eral Lee,  he  directed  me  to  take  position  on  our 
right.  Brigadier-General  D.  It.  Jones,  command- 
ing on  our  right,  gave  me  such  information  as  my 
ignorance  of  the  ground  made  necessary.  My 
troops  were  rapidly  thrown  into  position  —  Pen- 
der and  Brockenbrough  on  the  extreme  right, 
looking  to  a  road  which  crossed  the  Antietam, 
near  its  mouth,  and  Branch,  Gregg,  and  Archer 
extending  to  the  left  and  connecting  with  1).  R. 
Jones's  division.  Mcintosh's  battery  had  been 
sent  forward  to  strengthen  Jones's  right,  weak- 
ened by  troops  withdrawn  to  our  left  and  centre. 
Braxton's  battery,  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Marye,  (Captain  Braxton  acting  as  chief  of  artil- 
lery,) was  placed  upon  a  commanding  point  on 
Gregg's  right,  and  Crenshaw  and  Pegram  on  a 
hill  to  my  left,  which  gave  them  a  wide  field  of 
fire.  My  troops  were  not  in  a  moment  too  soon. 
The  enemy  had  already  advanced  in  three  lines, 
had  broken  through  Jones's  division,  captured 
Mcintosh's  battery,  and  were  in  the  full  tide  of 
success.  With  a  yell  of  defiance,  Archer  charged 
them,  retook  Mcintosh's  guns,  and  drove  them 
back  pell-mell.  Branch  and  Gregg,  with  their 
old  veterans,  sternly  held  their  ground,  and  pour- 
ing in  destructive  volleys,  the  tide  of  the  enemy 
surged  back,  and  breaking  in  confusion,  passed 
out  of  sight.  During  this  attack,  Pender's  bri- 
gade was  moved  from  my  right  to  the  centre,  but 
the  enemy  were  driven  back  without  actively  en- 
gaging his  brigade.  The  three  brigades  of  my 
division  actively  engaged  did  not  number  over  two 
thousand  men ;  and  these,  with  the  help  of  my 
splend  batteries,  drove  back  Burnside's  corps  of 
fifteen  thousand  men. 

The  Confederacy  has  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a 
gallant  soldier  and  accomplished  gentleman,  who 
fell  in  this  battle,  at  the  head  of  his  brigade  — 
Brigadier-General  L.  O'B.  Branch,  of  North 
Carolina.  He  was  my  senior  Brigadier,  and  one 
to  whom  I  could  have  intrusted  the  command  of 
the  division  with  all  confidence. 

General  Gregg,  of  South  Carolina,  was  wound- 
ed, and  the  brave  Colonel  Barnes  mortally  so. 
My  gallant  Captain  Pegram,  of  the  artillery,  was 
also  wounded  for  the  first  time. 

My  loss  was  sixty-three  killed  and  two  hundred 
and  eighty-three  wounded.  Total,  three  hundred 
and  forty-six. 

We  lay  upon  the  field  of  battle  that  night,  and 
until   the  next  night  at  one  o'clock,  when   my 
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division  was  silently  withdrawn,  and,  as  directed  by 
General  Lee,  covered  the  retirement  of  our  army. 
My  division  crossed  the  Potomac,  into  Virginia, 
about  ten  A.  M.,  the  next  morning,  every  wagon 
and  piece  of  artillery  having  been  safely  put  on 
the  Virginia  shore.  I  bivouacked  that  night, 
nineteenth,  about  five  miles  from  Shepherdstown. 

SHEPHERDSTOWN. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twentieth,  at  half  past 
six,  I  was  directed  by  General  Jackson  to  take 
my  division  and  drive  across  the  river  some  bri- 
gades of  the  enemy,  who  had  crossed  during  the 
night,  driven  off  General  Pendleton's  artillery, 
capturing  four  pieces,  and  were  making  prepara- 
tions to  hold  their  position.  Arriving  opposite 
Boteler's  Ford,  and  about  half  mile  therefrom,  I 
formed  my  line  of  battle  in  two  lines  —  the  first, 
the  brigades  of  Pender,  Gregg,  and  Thomas,  un- 
der command  of  General  Gregg,  and  the  second, 
Lane,  (Branch's  brigade,)  Archer,  and  Brocken- 
brough,  under  the  command  of  General  Archer. 

The  enemy  had  lined  the  opposite  hills  with 
some  seventy  pieces  of  artillery,  and  the  infantry, 
who  had  crossed,  lined  the  crest  of  the  high 
banks  on  the  Virginia  shore.  My  lines  advanced 
simultaneously,  and  soon  encountered  the  enemy. 
This  advance  was  made  in  the  face  of  the  most 
tremendous  fire  of  artillery  I  ever  saw,  and  too 
much  praise  cannot  be  awarded  my  regiment  for 
their  steady,  unwavering  step.  It  was  as  if  each 
man  felt  that  the  fate  of  the  army  was  centred  in 
himself.  The  infantry  opposition  in  front  of 
Gregg's  centre  and  right  was  but  trifling,  and  soon 
brushed  away.  The  enemy,  however,  massed  in 
front  of  Pender,  and  extending,  endeavored  to 
turn  his  left.  General  Pender  became  hotly  en- 
gaged, and  informing  Archer  of  his  danger,  he 
(Archer)  moved  by  the  left  flank,  and  forming  on 
Pender's  left,  a  simultaneous,  daring  charge  was 
made,  and  the  enemy  driven  pell-mell  into  the 
river.  Then  commenced  the  most  terrible  slaugh- 
ter that  this  war  has  yet  witnessed.     The  broad 


surface  of  the  Potomac  was  blue  with  the  floating 
bodies  of  our  foe.  But  few  escaped  to  tell  the 
tale.  By  their  own  account  they  lost  three  thou- 
sand men,  killed  and  drowned,  from  one  brigade 
alone.     Some  two  hundred  prisoners  were  taken. 

My  own  loss  was,  thirty  killed,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  wounded.  Total,  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one. 

This  was  a  wholesome  lesson  to  the  enemy,  and 
taught  them  to  know  that  it  may  be  dangerous 
sometimes  to  press  a  retreating  army. 

In  this  battle  I  did  not  use  a  piece  of  artillery. 
My  division  performed  its  share  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and 
about  the  first  November,  took  position  at  Castle- 
man's  Ferry,  near  Snicker's  Gap.  November 
fifth,  Archer's  and  Thomas's  brigades  being  on 
picket  at  the  ferry  with  Pegram's  and  Latham's 
batteries,  the  enemy  made  an  attempt  to  cross 
the  river,  but  were  handsomely  repulsed  by  the 
Nineteenth  Georgia,  and  the  batteries,  with  a  loss 
of  two  hundred  men. 

During  this  campaign,  the  especial  good  con- 
duct of  Colonels  Brewer,  Mallory,  J?olsom,  and 
Major  C.  C.  Cole,  deserves  mention.  Captain 
Wright,  of  Georgia,  commanding  my  escort,  was 
invaluable  to  me,  and  proved  himself  a  cool,  clear- 
headed fighter. 

My  thanks  are  due  my  staff  for  their  hearty 
cooperation  and  intelligent  transmission  of  my 
orders  under  a  fire  frequently  uncomfortably  hot ; 
Major  R.  C.  Morgan,  Assistant  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral;  Major  Wingate,  Captain  R.  H.  Adams, 
Signal  Officers  ;  Lieutenant  Murray  Taylor,  Aid- 
de-camp,  and  Lieutenant  Cainfield,  of  my  escort. 

My  loss  during  this  series  of  battles  was,  three 
hundred  and  forty-eight  killed,  two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  nine  wounded.  Total,  two  thousand 
five  hundred  and  fifty-seven. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  P.  Hill, 

Major-General,  commanding  Light  Division. 


General  Summary  of  Killed  and  Wounded  in  the  Division  of  Major- General  A.  P.  Hill. 
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REPORT  OF  MAJOR-GENERAL  STUART  OF  OP- 
ERATIONS FROM  THE  ADVANCE  OF  THE 
ARMY  TILL  IT  REACHED  THE  RAPPAHAN- 
NOCK. 

Headquarters  Cavalry  Division,  Armv  of) 
Northern  Virginia,  February  5,  1803.     J 

Brigadier-General  R.  II.  Chilton,  Assistant  Ad- 
jutant and  Inspector- General,  Army  of  North- 
ern Virginia: 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  operations  of  my  command 
during  the  period  of  the  army's  advance  to  the 
Rappahannock,  in  August  last : 

My  command,  at  that  time,  consisted  of  Hamp- 
ton's brigade,  left  on  observation  on  the  Charles 
City  border,  where  the  enemy's  demonstrations 
left  us  in  some  doubt  about^  his  intentions  ;  Fitz 
Lee's  brigade,  at  Hanover  Court-House,  (where 
also  were  my  headquarters,)  and  a  battery  of 
horse  artillery  to  each.  On  the  sixteenth  of  Au- 
gust, 1862,  in  pursuance  of  the  commanding 
General's  (R.  E.  Lee)  secret  instructions,  I  put 
this  brigade  on  the  march  for  the  vicinity  of  Rac- 
coon Ford,  near  which  point  the  army  under  his 
command  was  rapidly  concentrating.  General 
Fitzhugh  Lee  was  directed  by  me  to  proceed  the 
next  day  from  near  Davenport's  Bridge,  opposite 
Beaver  Dam,  across  to  the  vicinity  of  Raccoon  Ford, 
where  I  promised  to  join  him  on  that  evening, 
(seventeenth.)  I  proceeded,  on  the  cars,  directly 
to  the  commanding  General,  whom  I  found  near 
Orange  Court-House.  My  command  was  now 
augmented  by  the  addition  of  another  brigade, 
Robertson's,  and  it  was  intended  to  concentrate 
the  bulk,  of  this  force  near  Raccoon  Ford,  cross, 
and  attack  the  enemy's  communications  in  rear  of 
Culpeper  Court-House,  simultaneously  with  a 
blow  by  the  main  body  in  front.  I  rode  down  to 
Verdiersville,  a  point  on  the  plank  road,  opposite 
Raccoon  Ford,  where  I  expected  confidently  to 
meet  Lee's  brigade  that  evening.  I  found  no 
one  there,  except  the  few  inhabitants,  who  had 
heard  nothing  of  the  brigade.  It  was  night ;  but 
as  it  was  highly  important  to  communicate  with 
Lee's  brigade,  with  a  view  to  crossing  the  next 
day,  I  sent  my  Adjutant-General,  Major  Fitz- 
hugh, on  the  road  on  which  General  F.  Lee  was 
to  have  marched,  to  look  for  him,  remaining  my- 
self at  Verdiersville.  At  early  dawn,  next  morn- 
ing, I  was  aroused  from  the  porch  where  I  lay, 
by  the  noise  of  horsemen  and  wagons,  and 
walking  out  bareheaded  to  the  fence  near  by, 
found  that  they  were  coming  from  the  very 
direction  indicated  for  General  F.  Lee.  I  was 
not  left  long  in  this  delusion,  however,  for  two 
officers,  Captain  Mosby  and  Lieutenant  Gibson, 
whom  I  sent  to  ascertain  the  truth,  were  fired 
upon  and  rapidly  pursued.  I  had  barely  time  to 
leap  upon  my  horse,  just  as  I  was,  and,  with 
Major  Von  Borcke  and  Lieutenant  Dabney,  of 
my  staff,  escaped  by  leaping  a  high  fence.  The 
Major,  who  took  the  road,  was  fired  at  as  long  as 
in  sight,  but  none  of  us  were  hurt.  There  was 
no  assistance  for  ten  miles.  Having  stopped  at 
the  nearest  woods,  I  observed  the  party  approach 
and  leave  in  great  haste,  but  not  without  my  hat 


and  the  cloak  which  had  formed  my  bed.  Major 
Fitzhugh,  in  his  searches  for  General  Lee,  was 
caught  by  this  party,  and  borne  oft"  as  a  prisoner  of 
war.  General  Lee's  brigade  did  not  arrive  till  the 
night  of  the  eighteenth,  a  day  behind  time.  Not 
appreciating  the  necessity  of  punctuality  in  this 
instance,  he  changed  his  course  after  leaving  me, 
and  turned  back  by  Louisa  Court-House,  follow- 
ing his  wagons,  which  I  had  directed  him  to  send 
by  that  point  for  provisions,  &c.  By  this  failure 
to  comply  with  instructions,  not  only  the  move- 
ment of  the  cavalry  across  the  Rapidan  was  post- 
poned a  day,  but  a  fine  opportunity  lost  to  over- 
haul a  body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  on  a  predatory 
excursion  far  beyond  their  lines.  By  the  great 
detour  made  by  this  brigade  it  was  not  in 
condition  to  move  on  the  nineteenth  upon  a 
forced  march  to  the  enemy's  rear  ;  but,  in  accord- 
ance with  instructions  from  the  commanding  Gen- 
eral, a  copy  of  which,  marked  A,  accompanies 
this  report,  the  nineteenth  was  devoted  to  rest 
and  preparation,  moving  down  for  bivouac  near 
Mitchell's  Ford  late  in  the  evening.  During  the 
day  the  order  of  battle,  marked  C,  and  subse- 
quent instructions,  marked  B,  were  received  from 
the  commanding  General,  from  which,  it  seemed, 
the  enemy  had  escaped  attack.  At  moonrise,  on 
the  twentieth,  about  four  a.  M.,  General  Lee's  and 
Robertson's  brigades  were  moved  across  the 
Rapidan  at  two  adjacent  fords,  and  pushed  rap- 
idly forward  —  Lee's  directly  by  Madden,  in  pur- 
suit of  the  enemy  in  the  direction  of  Kelley's  and 
Ely's  Fords,  on  the  Rappahannock,  and  Robert- 
son's, which  I  accompanied,  via  Stevensburg,  (a 
village  four  miles  east  of  Culpeper  Court-House,) 
toward  Brandy  Station.  Brigadier-General  Fitz- 
hugh Lee,  whose  written  report  has  not  been 
furnished,  found  the  enemy's  rear  near  Kelley's 
Ford,  and,  by  vigorous  attack,  secured  several 
prisoners  and  a  cavalry  color.  One  of  Robert- 
son's regiments,  with  the  artillery  of  his  brigade, 
had  been,  by  my  direction,  left  on  the  upper 
Rapidan.  Colonel  T.  T.  Munford,  who  com- 
manded that  regiment,  was  ordered  to  keep  on 
the  left  of  Jackson's  wing,  and  keep  pace  with  its 
movements.  Robertson's  brigade  encountered 
the  enemy  first,  between  Stevensburg  and  Bran- 
dy, the  immense  dust  raised  preventing  our 
movement  being  conducted  with  secrecy.  Colonel 
Wm.  E.  Jones,  (Seventh  Virginia  cavalry,)  being  in 
advance,  captured  a  party  of  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
but  was  kept  at  bay  for  some  time  by  the  enemy 
occupying  a  wood  near  Brandy  ;  but  having  re- 
ceived a  fresh  supply  of  ammunition,  pushed 
boldly  forward  this  regiment  by  the  road,  Gen- 
eral Robertson,  with  his  main  body,  Sixth, 
Twelfth,  and  Seventeenth  Virginia  cavalry,  keep- 
ing, by  my  direction,  to  the  left,  so  as  to  sweep 
across  the  open  country  toward  Barbour's,  and 
flank  the  enemy's  position.  The  enemy's  force 
engaging  us  appeared  to  be  cavalry  only,  and  gave 
way  gradually  along  the  road  toward  Rappa- 
hannock Station ;  but,  about  midway  between 
Brandy  and  Rappahannock,  made  a  determined 
stand,  in  solid  colum..  of  squadrons,  on  the  ridge, 
with  skirmishers,  mounted,  deployed  to  the  front, 
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with  which  Jones  soon  became  engaged  with  un- 
equal force.  I  knew  the  country  to  be  too  much 
intersected  by  ditches  to  render  operations  free, 
and  considered  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  advance 
along  the  road.  Robertson,  who  was  now  sent 
for  in  haste  to  support  his  advance  regiment,  was 
found  to  have  mistaken  the  direction,  and  borne 
too  much  to  the  left ;  but,  as  the  enemy  did  not 
profit  by  this  mishap,  nothing  was  lost  by  the  de- 
lay, and  the  remaining  regiments  were  hurled  in 
rapid  succession,  in  column  of  fours,  upon  the 
enemy's  main  body.  It  was  perfectly  plain  that 
the  enemy's  force  was  superior  in  numbers  to 
ours  ;  but  as  Pope  had  evidently,  with  his  main 
body,  reached  the  other  side  of  the  Rappahannock, 
it  was  not  probable,  therefore,  that  a  fierce  onset 
of  such  cavalry  as  ours  —  animated  by  such  in- 
centives and  aspirations  —  could  be  withstood  ; 
and  sure  enough,  before  the  clash  of  their  sabres 
could  make  havoc  in  his  ranks,  he  turned  in 
flight,  and  took  refuge  close  to  the  river,  under 
the  protection  of  his  batteries  planted  beyond  the 
river.  Our  squadrons  rapidly  re-formed  for  a 
renewal  of  the  fight ;  but  having  no  artillery  yet 
up,  the  ground  was  such  that  cavalry  alone  could 
not  have  attacked  the  enemy  under  such  protec- 
tion without  sacrifice  inadequate  to  the  risk. 
General  Fitzhugh  Lee's  brigade  was  sent  for  to 
reenforce  Robertson  as  soon  as  the  enemy  was 
found  in  force  here.  It  arrived  just  at  this  time 
with  Pelham's  battery  of  horse  artillery ;  but  the 
enemy  had  safely  passed  the  ford  before  a  battery 
could  be  placed  to  interfere  with  his  progress, 
and,  there  being  now  no  enemy  south  of  the  Rap- 
pahannock, except  those  in  our  hands,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  was  devoted  to  rest.  The 
advance  of  Jackson  reached  the  vicinity  of  Brandy 
that  night.  I  kept  the  commanding  General  no- 
tified of  my  whereabouts  and  the  enemy's  move- 
ments during  the  day.  In  the  mean  time,  Mun- 
ford  had  advanced  to  Culpeper,  where  he  found  a 
number  of  prisoners.  In  the  action*  at  Brandy 
Station,  our  troops  behaved  in  a  manner  highly 
creditable,  and  Colonel  Jones,  whose  regiment  so 
long  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fight,  behaved  with 
marked  courage  and  determination.  I  regret  his 
report  has  not  yet  been  furnished.  The  enemy, 
occupying  woods  and  hedge-roads,  with  dis- 
mounted men,  armed  with  long-range  carbines, 
were  repeatedly  dislodged  by  his  bold  onslaughts, 
while  Flournoy  and  Harman  nobly  supported  the 
Seventh  in  the  critical  moment,  when  confronted 
by  two  brigades  of  the  enemy's  cavalry.  General 
Robertson  had  cause  to  be  proud  of  the  command 
which  his  superior  discipline,  organization,  and 
drill  had  brought  to  the  stability  of  veterans. 
Major  Heros  Von  Borckc,  my  Adjutant-General, 
was  conspicuous  in  the  charge,  and  led  an  im- 
portant flank  attack  at  the  critical  moment  of  the 
engagement.  While  that  brave  soldier  and  ven- 
erable patriot,  animated  with  the  fires  of  youth, 
Captain  Redmond  Burke,  while  among  the  fore- 
most in  the  fierce  onset,  received  a  severe  wound 
in  the  leg,  disabling  him  for  some  time  from 
active  duty.  Brigadier-General  Robertson's  re- 
port accompanies  this,  and  will  give  some  inter- 


esting information,  (marked  D.)  He  reports  a 
loss  of  three  killed  and  thirteen  wounded,  while 
the  enemy  left  several  more  dead  on  the  field, 
and  sixty-four  were  taken  prisoners,  wounded 
included,  and  several  commissioned  officers,  to- 
gether with  their  arms  and  equipments,  and  a 
number  of  cavalry  horses.  Thus  ended  the  op- 
erations of  the  twentieth  August,  the  enemy's 
operations  having  materially  modified  the  original 
plan.  During  the  night,  outposts  were  kept  up 
by  the  cavalry  along  the  entire  front.  It  was  as- 
certained, by  my  command,  during  the  day,  that 
Burnside  had  effected  a  junction  with  Pope  before 
the  retreat,  and  that  the  enemy  had  crossed  prin- 
cipally at  Kelley's  Ford  and  Rappahannock  Station 
Ford,  (the  main  body  of  his  cavalry  crossing  at 
the  latter  place,)  and.  that  the  retreat  began  the 
night  previous,  the  wagon  trains  having  been 
sent  off  early  in  the  day,  corroborating  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at  by  the  commanding  General, 
on  Clark's  Mountain.  Accompanying  this  report 
will  also  be  found  a  map  of  the  country  traversed 
in  the  operations  described,  drawn  by  Captain 
Blackford,  my  topographical  engineer. 
Most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  E.  B.  Stuart, 

Major-General,  commanding  Cavalry. 

REPORT  OF  MAJOR-GENERAL  STUART  OF  OP- 
ERATIONS FROM  AUGUST  21,  1862,  TO  EXPE- 
DITION  TO  CATLETT'S    STATION. 

Headquarters  Cavalry  Division,  A.  N.  V., ) 

February  23,   1863.     S 

Brigadier- General  R.  H.  Chilton,  Assistant  Ad- 
jutant and  Inspect  or -General  A.  N.  V. : 
General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  operations  of  my  command 
with  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  continuing 
the  series  from  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first 
August,  when  the  army  was  near  Brandy  Station, 
with  my  command  in  front  along  the  Rappahan- 
nock, until  its  return  to  the  south  side  of  that 
river  from  a  successful  expedition  to  the  enemy's 
rear  at  Catlett's  Station  : 

In  my  last  report  I  committed  an  error  in  say- 
ing that  Lee's  brigade  joined  me  at  Brandy  Sta- 
tion on  twentieth  August :  only  two  regiments  of 
that  brigade,  First  and  Fifth  Virginia  cavalry,  did 
so,  under  command  of  Colonel  T.  L.  Rosser,  Fifth 
Virginia  cavalry.  Brigadier-General  Lee  with  the 
remainder  continued  in  observation  of  the  enemy 
at  Kelley's  and  below. 

In  pursuance  of  the  plan  of  the  commanding 
Genera],  I  directed  Colonel  Rosser  to  move,  at 
daylight,  with  his  command  for  Beverly  or  Cun- 
ningham's Ford,  as  advance  guard  to  the  army,  to 
seize  the  opposite  bank  by  a  sudden  attack,  and 
hold  as  much  of  the  country  beyond  as  possible. 
This  duty  was  nobly  performed,  and  by  the  time 
I  reached  the  spot,  Colonel  Rosser  had  accom- 
plished the  object,  capturing  a  number  of  prison- 
ers, fifty  excellent  muskets,  stacked,  (his  sudden 
dash  having  frightened  the  enemy  away  from  their 
arms,)  and  held  enough  of  the  bank  beyond  to 
make  a  crossing  by  our  infantry  practicable.  All 
this  was  promptly  reported  to  General  Jackson, 
who  supplied  me  with  two  pieces  of  artillery,  which 
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were  advantageously  posted,  under  my  immediate 
direction,  beyond. 

For  some  reason  the  army  did  not  follow,  and 
our  small  force  of  cavalry  and  this  section  of  ar- 
tillery sustained  an  unequal  contest  for  a  greater 
part  of  the  day  with  artillery,  infantry,  and  cavalry, 
during  which  a  brilliant  charge,  as  foragers,  was 
made  by  Colonel  Rosser's  cavalry,  dispersing,  cap- 
turing, and  killing  a  number  of  the  enemy,  but  los- 
ing one  captured,  whose  bravery  and  heroism  led 
him  too  far.  I  refer  to  Captain  John  Ells,  Fifth  Vir- 
ginia cavalry.  The  daring  of  Colonel  Rosser's  com- 
mand excited  the  unreserved  praise  of  the  enemy. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  as  it  appeared  that  a 
crossing  of  the  main  body  would  not  be  attempted 
by  us,  I  deemed  a  prolongation  of  this  resistance 
objectless,  which  reason  was  rendered  stronger  by 
the  fact  that  Brigadier-General  Robertson,  whose 
brigade  had,  by  my  direction,  crossed  above ;  and 
penetrated  toward  the  immediate  front,  reported 
the  enemy  moving  with  heavy  force  upon  my  posi- 
tion, and  close  at  hand.  I  therefore  withdrew  to 
the  south  bank,  Brigadier-General  Robertson 
also  recrossing  the  Rappahannock  proper  above, 
and  resting  for  the  night  in  the  fork  of  the  two 
streams.  That  evening,  too,  Brigadier-General 
Lee,  with  the  remainder  of  his  brigade,  came  up, 
except  the  Third  Virginia  cavalry,  left  below  on 
Longstreet's  flank  and  rear.  On  the  twenty-sec- 
ond of  August,  I  moved  early  to  Freeman's  Ford, 
on  the  Rappahannock  River,  where  I  had  a  pick- 
et the  night  previous,  to  carry  out  instructions  by 
effecting  a  crossing,  if  possible.  The  ford  was 
commanded  by  the  enemy's  artillery  and  infantry, 
and  four  pieces  of  the  Stuart  horse  artillery,  un- 
der Captain  Pelham,  tried  in  vain  to  silence  the 
enemy's  guns.  Having  advantage  in  position,  he 
handled  the  enemy  severely,  though  suffering  cas- 
ualties in  his  own  battery.  While  this  cannonading 
was  going  on,  General  Jackson's  column  passed 
just  in  my  rear,  going  higher  up,  and  I  received  a 
note  from  the  commanding  General,  that  my  prop- 
osition to  strike,  with  cavalry,  the  enemy's  rear, 
was  approved,  and  at  ten  A.  M.  I  started  to  the 
execution  of  the  plan,  with  the  main  portion  of 
Robertson's  brigade,  except  the  Seventh  Virginia 
cavalry,  (Jones's,)  and  Lee's  brigade,  except  the 
Third  Virginia  cavalry  —  say  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred men,  and  two  pieces  of  artillery.  Proceed- 
ing through  the  village  of  Jefferson,  part  of  the 
command  crossed  the  Rappahannock  at  Waterloo 
bridge,  and  the  remainder  at  Hart's  Mill,  a  few 
miles  below,  and  took  the  direct  road  to  Warren- 
ton.  Reaching  that  place  in  the  afternoon,  I 
halted  to  close  up  and  obtain  information.  No 
force  of  the  enemy  had  been  here  for  days.  From 
this  point  I  directed  my  march  to  the  rear  of  Ce- 
dar Creek,  with  the  view  to  destroy  the  railroad 
bridge  over  it,  near  Catlett's  Station,  and  the  tel- 
egraph line,  and  thus  cut  the  enemy's  line  of 
communication.  I  had  not  proceeded  far  before 
a  terrific  storm  set  in,  which  was  a  serious  ob- 
stacle to  the  progress  of  artillery,  and  gave  indi- 
cations of  continuing  for  a  sufficient  time  to 
render  the  streams  on  my  return  impassable. 
Lee's  brigade  was  in  advance,  and  the  artillery 


being  intrusted  to  one  of  Robertson's  regiments, 
(Twelfth  Virginia  cavalry,)  the  head  of  the  col- 
umn pushed  on  by  the  village  of  Auburn,  reach- 
ing the  immediate  vicinity  of  Catlett's  after  dark. 
Rosser,  being  again  in  front,  by  his  good  address 
and  consummate  skill,  captured  the  picket,  and 
we  soon  found  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  the  en- 
emy's encampments  ;  but  the  darkest  night  I  ever 
knew.  Fortunately,  we  captured,  at  this  moment, 
so  critical,  a  negro  who  had  known  me  in  Berke- 
ley, and  who,  recognizing  me,  informed  me  of  the 
location  of  General  Pope's  staff,  baggage,  horses, 
&c,  arid  offered  to  guide  me  to  the  spot.  After  a 
brief  consultation,  it  was  determined  to  accept  the 
negro's  proposition,  as  whatever  was  to  be  done 
had  to  be  done  quickly ;  and  Brigadier-General 
FitzrLee  selected  Colonel  W.  H.  F.  Lee's  regi- 
ment for  the  work.  The  latter  led  his  command 
boldly  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  tents  occupied 
by  the  convivial  staff  of  General  Pope,  and  charged 
the  camp,  capturing  a  large  number  of  prisoners, 
particularly  officers,  securing  public  property  to  a 
fabulous  amount.  While  this  was  going  on,  the 
First  and  Fifth  Virginia  cavalry  were  sent  to  at- 
tack another  camp  beyond  the  railroad,  and  ob- 
struct the  latter.  This  was  gallantly  done  under 
the  dashing  lead  of  Colonels  Rosser  and  Brien, 
over  ground  exceedingly  difficult,  crossing  a  heavy 
filling  of  the  railroad,  with  ditches  each  side,  amid 
darkness  and  a  perfect  torrent  of  rain.  The  lights 
here  were  extinguished  at  the  first  pistol  shot,  and 
the  only  light  left  to  guide  was  the  flash  of  the  en- 
emy's guns  from  the  wagons,  in  which  they  took 
speedy  refuge.  It  will  readily  be  perceived  that 
under  such  circumstances  successful  attack  by  a 
charge,  mounted,  was  impossible,  and  its  further 
prosecution  was  deferred  for  the  accomplishment 
of  what  was  the  great  object  of  the  expedition  — 
the  destruction  of  the  Cedar  Run  railroad  bridge. 
Captain  Blackford,  with  a  picket  party,  set 
about  this  arduous  undertaking  ;  "but  owing  to  the 
fact  that  everything  was  saturated  with  water,  ig- 
nition was  impossible.  Axes  were  looked  up  in 
the  darkness  with  great  difficulty,  and  the  ener- 
getic and  thorough-going  Wick  ham  was  sent, 
with  his  regiment,  (Fourth  Virginia  cavalry,)  to 
effect  its  destruction  by  cutting  it  down,  and  finally 
Brigadier-General  Lee  went  in  person  to  superin- 
tend it ;  but  the  difficulties  were  insuperable,  for 
the  enemy  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream,  where 
a  cliff  afforded  excellent  protection,  were  already 
firing  upon  our  men,  who,  in  this  rain  which  had 
greatly  swollen  the  stream,  met  difficulty  at  every 
step.  It  was  formed  of  double  trestle-work  su- 
perposed, which  rendered  destruction  difficult  and 
repair  eaity.  The  commanding  General  will,  I  am 
sure,  appreciate  how  hard  it  was  to  desist  from 
the  undertaking  ;  but  to  any  one  on  the  spot 
there  could  be  but  one  opinion  —  its  impossibility. 
I  gave  it  up.  While  these  attempts  were  go- 
ing on,  other  portions  of  the  command  were  se- 
curing horses  and  other  valuable  property  from 
the  enemy's  camp  in  our  possession,  and  conduct- 
ing the  large  numbers  of  prisoners  to  the  rear. 
The  enemy  collected,  after  their  first  stampede, 
enough  to  fire  a  volley  into  the  burning  camp,  but 
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without  injury.  Brigadier -General  Robertson's 
command  was  held  in  reserve,  of  which  the  Twelfth 
regiment,  had  not  yet  arrived,  being  detained  by 
the  artillery.  The  streams  —  Cedar  Run  and 
Rappahannock  —  were  in  my  rear,  and  the  former 
was  reported  already  swimming,  and  the  rain  still 
continued.  This  cavalry  had  had  a  long  march 
without  intermission,  and  being  the  greater  part 
of  the  cavalry  of  the  army,  its  return  without  de- 
lay was  necessary.  These  considerations  deter- 
mined me  to  leave  before  daylight  with  what  had 
been  accomplished.  I  accordingly  retired  by  the 
same  route.  As  day  dawned  I  found,  among  the 
great  number  of  prisoners,  Pope's  field  Quarter- 
master, Major  Goulding,  and  ascertained  that  the 
chief  Quartermaster  and  Pope's  Aid-de-camp, 
(Colonel  L.  H.  Marshall,)  narrowly  escaped  the 
same  fate.  The  men  of  the  command  had  secured 
Pope's  uniform,  his  horses  and  equipments,  mon- 
ey chests,  and  a  great  variety  of  uniforms  and 
personal  baggage ;  but  what  was  of  peculiar  value 
was  the  despatch  book  of  General  Pope,  which 
contained  information  of  great  importance  to  us, 
throwing  light  upon  the  strength,  movements,  and 
designs  of  the  enemy,  and  disclosing  General 
Pope's  own  views  against  his  ability  to  defend 
the  line  of  the  Rappahannock.  These  and  many 
others,  to  which  it  is  needless  now  to  refer,  were 
transmitted  to  the  commanding  General  at  the 
time,  and  no  copies  were  kept  by  me. 

The  number  of  the  enemy's  killed  we  had  no 
means  of  ascertaining.  Our  own  loss  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing  was  slight —  a  circumstance 
affording  peculiar  reason  for  congratulation  under 
the  extraordinary  circumstances  surrounding  the 
enterprise.  Over  three  hundred  prisoners,  of 
whom  a  large  number  were  officers,  were  marched 
safely  within  our  lines  at  Warrenton  Springs,  on 
the  twenty-third  of  August,  where  General  Jack- 
son was  found  constructing  a  bridge.  My  com- 
mand remained  that  night  on  the  north  bank  in 
bivouac,  and  the  next  day  recrossed  to  the  south 
bank,  General  Jackson's  crossing  at  that  point 
having  been  abandoned.  During  the  twenty- 
third,  some  severe  skirmishing  with  artillery  took 
place,  in  which  the  Second  Virginia  cavalry,  Col- 
onel Munford,  (Robertson's  brigade,)  suffered  to 
some  extent.  The  brigades,  after  recrossing  the 
Rappahannock,  took  position  between  Jefferson 
and  Amissville,  the  main  portion  of  the  army  be- 
ing now  between  the  two  rivers. 

I  feel  bound  to  accord  to  the  officers  and  men, 
collectively,  engaged  in  this  expedition,  unquali- 
fied praise  for  their  good  conduct,  under  circum- 
stances where  their  discipline,  fortitude,  endu- 
rance, and  bravery  stood  such  an  extraordinary 
test.  The  horseman,  who,  at  his  officer's  bidding, 
without  questioning,  leaps  into  unexplored  dark- 
ness, knowing  nothing  except  that  there  is  certain 
danger  ahead,  possesses  the  highest  attribute  of 
patriot-soldier.  It  is  a  great  source  of  pride  to 
me  to  command  a  division  of  such  men.  I  ap- 
pend a  map,  containing  that  portion  of  the  coun- 
try embraced  in  this  report  drawn  by  Captain  W. 
W.  Blackford,  corps  of  engineers.  I  am  greatly 
indebted  to  mv  staff  for  valuable  services  ren- 


dered. They  were,  without  exception,  prompt 
and  indefatigable.  Subsequent  events  have 
shown  what  a  demoralizing  effect  the  success  of 
this  expedition  had  upon  the  army  of  the  enemy 
—  shaking  their  confidence  in  a  general  who  had 
scorned  the  enterprise  and  ridiculed  the  courage 
of  his  adversaries,  and  it  compelled  him  to  look 
to  his  communications,  and  make  heavy  detach- 
ments from  his  main  body  to  protect  them.  It 
inflicted  a  mortifying  disaster  upon  the  General 
himself  in  the  loss  of  his  personal  baggage  and 
part  of  his  staff. 

Appended  will  be  found  a  list  of  casualties. 

Most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  E.  B.  Stuart, 

Major-General,  commanding1. 

MEMORANDA  OF  OPERATIONS  OF  MAJOR-GEN- 
ERAL J.  E.  B.  STUART,  SECOND  BATTLE  OF 
MANASSAS,  OR  GROVETON. 

Tuesday,  August  26,  1862.  —  General  Stuart 
overtook  General  Jackson  at  Gainesville,  at  four 
o'clock  P.  M.,  and  that  night  Bristoe  Station  was 
attacked,  General  Stuart  keeping  on  General 
Jackson's  right  flank,  between  him  and  Warren- 
ton Junction. 

Night  of  Tuesday,  August  26,  1862.  —  Gen- 
eral Stuart  took  General  Trimble's  brigade  of  in- 
fantry, and  a  part  of  his  cavalry,  and  went  from 
Bristoe  to  Manassas  Depot. 

Wednesday,  August  27.  —  General  Stuart  made 
an  attack  on  Manassas  Depot  at  daylight,  and 
captured  eight  pieces  of  artillery,  with  horses, 
harness,  all  complete,  and  immense  stores  of  all 
kinds.  General  Jackson,  and  part  of  his  com- 
mand, came  up  at  noon  (twelve  M.)  of  that  day, 
and  fought  Taylor's  (Federal)  brigade  coming 
from  the  direction  of  Union  Mills,  in  which  fight 
General  Taylor  (Federal)  was  mortally  wounded. 
In  the  mean  time,  General  Ewell  was  attacked  at 
Bristoe  Station,  and  toward  night  retired  upon 
Manassas,  Colonel  Rosser  protecting  his  (Ewell's) 
right  flank,  and  bringing  up  his  rear  to  Manassas, 
with  his  cavalry  regiment.  The  cavalry  was  pick- 
eting and  scouting  in  every  direction  that  day 
and  night.  General  Fitzhugh  Lee  was  sent  that 
day  with  a  portion  of  his  command  on  an  expe- 
dition beyond  Fairfax  Court- House,  in  which 
he  went  to  Burke's  Station,  and  there  captured 
prisoners,  stores,  &c. 

Night  of  Wednesday,  August  27.  —  After  de- 
stroying everything  at  Manassas,  (stores,  &c.,) 
the  army  started  for  the  Stone  Bridge,  a  portion 
going  by  the  way  of  Centreville,  the  cavalry  be- 
ing so  disposed  as  to  cover  this  movement,  Colo- 
nel Rosser  forming  the  rear  guard  to  General  A. 
P.  Hill's  division. 

Thursday,  August  28.  —  On  the  morning  of 
this  day,  (the  army  facing  toward  Groveton,  Col- 
onel Rosser's  cavalry  being  on  our  left  flank  and 
front,)  a  portion  of  the  cavalry,  stationed  on  our 
right  flank  as  videttes,  kept  watch  of  the  enemy's 
movements,  with  orders  to  report  to  General 
Jackson.  General  Stuart,  with  portions  of  Rob- 
ertson's and  F.  Lee's  brigades,  (under  General 
Robertson,)   marched    for  Haymarket,   keeping 
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along  the  south  side  of  Bull  Run,  (crossing  some- 
times,) by  a  by-way ;  but  before  reaching  there, 
General  Stuart  found  a  force  of  the  enemy,  which 
he  skirmished  with  for  some  time,  his  attack  on 
them  at  Kaymarket  being  intended  as  a  diversion 
in  favor  of  General  Longstreet,  who  was  en- 
gaged with  the  enemy  at  Thoroughfare  Gap. 
General  Stuart  reached  Haymarket  at  three 
P.  M.,  and  returned  about  dark,  in  time  to  take 
part  in  the  battle,  which  had  been  going  on, 
joining  in  just  after  the  infantry  and  artillery 
ceased  firing.  General  Stuart  spent  the  night  of 
Thursday,  August  twenty-eighth,  with  General 
Jackson,  near  Sudley  Mills. 

Friday,  August  29.  —  As  General  Stuart  rode 
forward  toward  Groveton,  about  ten  A.  M.,  he 
found  that  the  enemy's  sharpshooters  had  pene- 
trated the  woods  going  toward  the  ambulances 
and  train,  threatening  to  cut  them  off.  He  at 
once  directed  Captain  (now  Major)  Pelham,  of 
the  Stuart  horse  artillery,  who  was  near  by,  to 
shell  the  woods,  and  gather  up  all  the  stragglers 
around  the  train,  and  drive  back  the  enemy,  noti- 
fying General  Jackson,  in  the  mean  time,  of  what 
was  transpiring.  He  also  ordered  the  quarter- 
master to  move  the  train  toward  Aldie,  and  sent 
an  order  to  Major  Patrick  to  keep  his  battalion 
of  cavalry  between  the  enemy  and  the  baggage 
train  —  a  duty  which  he  faithfully  discharged,  re- 
ceiving a  mortal  wound  just  as  he  gallantly  and 
successfully  repulsed  a  large  force  of  the  enemy 
that  was  attempting  to  cross  the  run.  General 
Stuart  also  sent  to  Colonel  Baylor,  who  was  near 
the  railroad  embankment,  in  command  of  the 
Stonewall  brigade,  asking  him  to  come  forward 
and  drive  back  the  enemy ;  but  he  replied,  "  I 
was  posted  here  for  a  purpose,  and  have  positive 
orders  to  stay  here,  which  I  must  obey."  Having 
ordered  Captain  Pelham  to  report  to  General 
Jackson,' General  Stuart  went  toward  Haymarket 
to  establish  communication  with  Generals  Lee 
and  Longstreet,  accompanied  by  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Robertson,  with  a  portion  of  his  and  a  por- 
tion of  General  F.  Lee's  cavalry.  General  Stu- 
art met  Generals  Lee  and  Longstreet  on  the  road 
between  Haymarket  and  Gainesville,  and  in- 
formed them  of  what  had  happened,  and  the  sit- 
uation of  General  Jackson's  forces,  and  those  of 
the  enemy.  General  Lee  inquired  for  some  way 
to  the  Sudley  road.  General  Stuart  showed  him 
that  the  best  route  for  them  was  by  the  turnpike, 
which  they  took,  and  General  Stuart  moved  to 
General  Longstreet's  right  flank. 

The  detachment  of  cavalry  under  General  F. 
Lee,  that  had  been  to  Burke's  Station,  returned, 
in  the  afternoon  of  this  day,  to  the  vicinity  of 
General  Jackson,  at  Sudley. 

The  night  of  Friday,  August  29,  General  Stu- 
art was  two  miles  east  of  General  Longstreet's 
command. 

Saturday,  August  30.  General  Stuart  remained 
on  Longstreet's  right,  and  moved  down  upon  the 
enemy  with  crushing  effect,  driving  him  across  Bull 
Run,  at  Lewis's  Ford,  the  artillery  enfilading  his 
lines  and  firing  into  his  rear,  only  ceasing  to  fire  up- 
on him  at  dark,  for  fear  of  firing  into  our  own  men. 


REPORT  OF  MAJOR-GENERAL  STUART  OF  OP- 
ERATIONS [MMEDIATELY  PRECEDING,  AND 
INCLUDING,  THE  BATTLE  OF  GBOVKTON. 

BKADQUABTBRi  Stuaut's  CAVALRY  Division,     I 

Army  of  NOBTHERH  Virginia,  February  98,  1888.) 

Brigadier-General  Ii.  II.  Chilton,  A.  A.  O. : 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  furnish  the  fol- 
lowing summary  of  events  in  which  my  command 
participated  immediately  preceding  and  subse- 
quent to  the  second  battle  of  Manassas,  or,  as  it 
should  be  more  properly  termed,  the  battle  of 
Groveton  Heights,  August  thirtieth,  18G2.  My 
command  had  hardly  recrossed  the  Rappahannock, 
as  narrated  in  my  last,  when  that  portion  of  it 
left  on  outpost  duty  on  the  river  became  engaged 
with  the  enemy,  who  had  advanced  to  the  oppo- 
site bank.  It  was  soon  apparent  that  the  enemy 
meditated  the  destruction  of  the  Waterloo  Bridge, 
the  only  bridge  over  the  stream  then  standing. 
Appreciating  its  importance  to  us,  I  directed  the 
sharpshooters  of  the  two  'brigades  to  be  sent  to 
its  defence,  and  the  command  of  this  party,  num- 
bering about  one  hundred  men,  devolved,  by  se- 
lection, upon  Colonel  T.  L.  Rosser,  Fifth  Virginia 
cavalry,  whose  judgment  in  posting  his  command 
enabled  him  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the 
bridge  in  spite  of  desperate  attempts  to  reach  it, 
and  held  possession  all  day  and  night  against  in- 
fantry and  artillery,  until  the  next  day,  when  he 
turned  over  his  position  and  the  bridge,  intact,  to 
a  regiment  of  infantry  sent  to  relieve  him.  Dur- 
ing the  day,  I  sent  Captain  J.  Hardeman  Stuart, 
my  signal  officer,  to  capture  the  enemy's  signal 
party  at  View  Tree,  an  eminence  overlooking 
Warrenton,  and  establish  his  own  flag  instead  — 
the  sequel  shows  with  what  success.  Colonel 
Munford's  regiment,  Second  Virginia  cavalry,  was 
detached  for  temporary  service  with  General  Jack- 
son. That  night  (twenty-fifth)  I  repaired  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  commanding  General,  and 
received  my  final  instructions  to  'accompany  the 
movement  of  Major-General  Jackson,  already  be- 
gun. I  was  to  start  at  two  a.  m.,  and,  upon  ar- 
riving at  the  brigades  that  night,  at  one  a.  m.,  I 
had  reveille  sounded,  and  preparations  made  for 
the  march  at  two.  In  this  way  I  got  no  sleep,  but 
continued  in  the  saddle  all  night.  I  followed,  by 
direction,  the  route  of  General  Jackson,  through 
Amissville,  across  the  Rappahannock,  at  Hin- 
son's  Mill,  four  miles  above  Waterloo,  proceeded 
through  Orlean,  and  thence  on  the  road  to  Salem, 
till,  getting  near  that  place,  I  found  my  way  blocked 
by  the  baggage  trains  and  artillery  of  General 
Jackson's  command.  Directing  the  artillery  and 
ambulances  to  follow  the  road,  I  left  it,  with  the 
cavalry,  and  proceed^,  by  farm  roads  and  by-paths, 
parallel  to  General  Jackson's  route,  to  reach  the 
head  of  his  column,  which  left  Salem  and  The 
Plains  early  in  the  morning  for  the  direction  of 
Gainesville.  The  country  was  exceedingly  rough, 
but  I  succeeded,  by  the  aid  of  skilful  guides,  in 
passing  Bull  Run  Mountain  without  passing  Thor- 
oughfare Gap,  and,  without  incident  worthy  of 
record,  passed  through  Haymarket  and  overtook 
General  Jackson  near  Gainesville  and  reported 
to   him.     Ewell's    division  was  in  advance,  and 
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to  my  command  was  intrusted  guarding  the  two 
flanks  during  the  remainder  of  the  pending  oper- 
ations, (twenty-sixth.)  As  Lee's  brigade  passed 
Haymarket,  he  received  information  of  a  train  of 
forage  wagons  of  the  enemy,  and  sent  out  prompt- 
ly a  regiment  and  captured  it.  Having  made 
disposition  above  and  below  Gainesville,  on  the 
Warrenton  road,  with  cavalry  and  artillery,  I  kept, 
with  the  main  portion,  on  General  Jackson's  right, 
crossing  Broad  Bun  a  few  miles  above  Bristoe, 
and  intersecting  the  railroad  to  the  right  (south) 
of  that  point.  The  cavalry  now  fronted  toward 
the  main  body  of  the  enemy,  still  in  the  direction 
of  the  Rappahannock,  and  covered  General  Jack- 
son's operations  on  the  railroad  bridge,  on  ap- 
proaching which  Colonel  Munford's  regiment, 
Second  Virginia  cavalry,  as  advance  guard,  made 
a  bold  dash  into  the  place  and  secured  most  of 
the  occupants.  About  dusk,  and  simultaneously 
with  the  arrival  of  the  command  at  the  railroad, 
trains  of  cars  came  rapidly  on  from  the  direction 
of  Warrenton  Junction,  and  before  obstruction 
could  be  made  the  first  passed  on,  though  fired 
into  by  the  infantry ;  several  subsequent  ones 
followed,  and  were  captured  by  the  infantry. 
Details  of  these  operations  will,  no  doubt,  be 
given  by  General  Jackson  and  the  division  com- 
manders. 

As  soon  as  practicable,  I  reported  to  General 
Jackson,  who  desired  me  to  proceed  to  Manassas, 
and  ordered  General  Trimble  to  follow  with  his 
brigade,  notifying  me  to  take  charge  of  the  whole. 
The  Fourth  Virginia  cavalry  (Colonel  Wickham) 
was  sent  around  to  gain  the  rear  of  Manassas, 
and  with  a  portion  of  Robertson's  brigade,  not  on 
outpost  duty,  I  proceeded  by  the  direct  road  to 
Manassas.     I  marched  until   challenged  by  the 
enemy's  interior  sentinels,  and  received  a  fire  of 
canister.     As  the  infantry  were  near,  coming  on, 
I  awaited  its  arrival,  as   it  was  too  dark  to  ven- 
ture cavalry  over  uncertain  ground,  against  artil- 
lery.   I  directed  General  Trimble,  upon  his  arrival, 
to  rest  his  centre  directly  on  the  railroad,  and  ad- 
vance upon  the  place,  with  skirmishers  well  to  the 
front.     He  soon  sent  me  word  it  was  so  dark  he 
preferred  waiting  till  morning,  which  I  accord- 
ingly directed  he   should  do.     As  soon  as  day 
broke,  the  place  was  taken  without  much  diffi- 
culty, and,  with  it,  many  prisoners   and  millions 
of  stores    of  every  kind,  which   his  report  will 
doubtless  show.     Rosser  (Fifth  Virginia  cavalry) 
was  left  on  outpost  duty  in  front  of  Ewell  at  Bris- 
toe,  and   Brien    (First  Virginia   cavalry)    above 
Gainesville.     During  the  twenty-seventh,  detach- 
ments of  Robertson's  and  Lee's  brigades  had  great 
sport  chasing  fugitive  partiqj  of  the  enemy's  caval- 
ry.    General  Jackson,  having  arrived  early  in  the 
day,  took  direction  of  affairs,  and  the  day  was  oc- 
cupied  mainly  in   rationing  the  command ;  but 
several  serious  demonstrations  were  made  by  the 
enemy  during  the  day,  from   the  north  side,  and 
in  this  connection  I  will  mention  the  coolness  and 
tact  of  Mr.  Lewis  F.  Terrill,  volunteer  Aid  to 
General  Robertson,  who  extemporized  lanyards, 
and,  with  detachments  from  the  infantry  as  can- 
noneers, turned  the  captured  guns  with  marked 


effect  upon  the  enemy.  Their  General,  G.  W. 
Taylor,  of  New  Jersey,  was  killed  during  the  fire. 
Brigadier-General  Fitzhugh  Lee,  with  the  Ninth, 
Fourth,  and  Third  Virginia  cavalry,  was  detached 
and  sent  in  rear  of  Fairfax  Court-House  to  dam- 
age the  enemy's  communication  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and,  if  possible,  cut  off  the  retreat  of  this 
party.  Colonels  Munford  and  Rosser  brought 
up  the  rear  of  General  Ewell,  and  that  night, 
when  Manassas  was  destroyed  and  evacuated,  the 
cavalry  brought  up  the  rear,  a  portion  remaining 
in  the  place  till  daylight.  Captain  Pelham,  arriv- 
ing late,  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  get 
away  the  captured  guns,  which  duty  was  intrusted 
specially  to  him.  A  part  of  the  command  march- 
ing by  Centreville,  and  a  part  directly  to  Stone 
Bridge,  (over  Bull  Run,)  detachments  of  cavalry 
were  so  arranged  as  to  guard  both  flanks. 

The  next  morning,  (twenty-eighth,)  the  main 
body  of  Robertson's  rendezvoused  near  Sudley 
Church.  General  Jackson's  were  massed  between 
the  turnpike  and  Sudley  Ford,  on  Bull  Run,  front- 
ing toward  Manassas  and  Gainesville.  Colonel 
Brien  (First  Virginia  cavalry)  had  to  retire,  being 
hard  pressed  by  the  enemy  from  the  direction  of 
Warrenton,  and  was  on  the  turnpike  covering 
Jackson's  front  toward  Gainesville,  and  Rosser 
toward  Manassas,  where  the  enemy  had  also  ap- 
peared in  force,  early.  The  remainder  of  Lee's 
brigade  were  still  detached  on  an  expedition  to- 
ward Alexandria.  Early  in  the  day  a  despatch 
from  the  enemy  had  been  intercepted,  giving 
the  order  of  march  from  Warrenton  toward  Ma- 
nassas, and  directing  cavalry  to  report  to  General 
Bayard,  at  Haymarket.  I  proposed  to  General 
Jackson  to  allow  me  to  go  up  there  and  do  what 
I  could  with  the  two  fragments  of  brigades  I  still 
had.  I  proceeded  to  that  point,  capturing  a  de- 
tachment of  the  enemy  en  route.  Approaching 
the  place  by  a  by-path,  I  saw  indications  of  a  large 
force  there  prepared  for  attack.  About  this  time, 
I  could  see  the  fight  going  on  at  Thoroughfare 
Gap,  where  Longstreet  had  his  progress  disputed 
by  the  enemy ;  and  it  was  to  establish  communi- 
cation with  him  that  I  was  anxious  to  make  this 
march.  I  sent  a  trusty  man  with  the  despatch  to 
the  right  of  Haymarket.  I  kept  up  a  brisk  skir- 
mish with  the  enemy,  without  any  result,  until  in 
the  afternoon,  when,  General  Jackson  having  en- 
gaged the  enemy,  I  quietly  withdrew,  and  has- 
tened to  place  my  command  on  his  right  flank. 
Not  reaching  General  Jackson's  right  till  dark, 
the  fighting  ceased,  and  the  command  rendezvoused 
as  before ;  but  the  cavalry,  under  Colonel  Rosser, 
had  played  an  important  part  in  attacking  the 
enemy's  baggage  train.  Captain  John  Pelham's 
battery  of  horse  artillery  acted  a  conspicuous  part 
on  the  extreme  right  of  the  battle-field,  dashing 
forward  to  his  position  under  heavy  fire. 

The  next  morning,  (twenty-ninth,)  in  pursuance 
of  General  Jackson's  wishes,  I  set  out_  again  to 
endeavor  to  establish  communication  with  Long- 
street,  from  whom  he  had  received  a  favorable 
report  the  night  before.  Just  after  leaving  the 
Sudley  road,  my  party  was  fired  on  from  the  wood 
bordering  the  road,  which  was  in  rear  of  Jack- 
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son's  lines,  and  which  the  enemy  had  penetrated 
with  a  small  force,  it  was  afterward  ascertained, 
and  captured  some  stragglers.  They  were  be- 
tween General  Jackson  and  his  baggage  at  Sud- 
ley.  I  immediately  sent  to  Major  Patrick,  whose 
six  companies  of  cavalry  were  near  Sudley,  to  in- 
terpose in  defence  of  the  baggage,  and  use  all 
the  means  at  hand  for  its  protection,  and  order 
the  baggage  at  ence  to  start  for  Aldie.  General 
Jackson  also,  being  notified  of  this  movement  in 
his  rear,  sent  back  infantry  to  close  the  woods. 
Captain  Pelham,  always  at  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time,  unlimbered  his  battery,  and  soon  dis- 
persed that  portion  in  the  woods.  Major  Patrick 
was  attacked  later  ;  but  he  repulsed  the  enemy 
with  considerable  loss,  though  not  without  loss  to 
us,  for  the  gallant  Major,  himself  setting  the  ex- 
ample to  his  men,  was  mortally  wounded.  He 
lived  long  enough  to  witness  the  triumph  of  our 
arms,  and  expired  thus  in  the  arms  of  victory. 
The  sacrifice  was  noble,  but  the  loss  to  us  irrep- 
arable. I  met  with  the  head  of  General  Long- 
street's  column  between  Haymarket  and  Gaines- 
ville, and  there  communicated  to  the  commanding 
General,  General  Jackson's  position  and  the  en- 
emy's. I  then  passed  the  cavalry  through  the 
column  so  as  to  place  it  on  Longstreet's  right 
flank,  and  advanced  directly  toward  Manassas, 
while  the  column  kept  directly  down  the  pike  to 
join  General  Jackson's  right.  I  selected  a  fine 
position  for  a  battery  on  the  right,  and  one  having 
been  sent  to  me,  I  fired  a  few  shots  at  the  enemy's 
supposed  position,  which  induced  him  to  shift  his 
position.  General  Robertson,  who,  with  his  com- 
mand, was  sent  to  reconnoitre  farther  down  the 
road  toward  Manassas,  reported  the  enemy  in  his 
front.  Upon  repairing  to  that  front,  I  found  that 
Rosser's  regiment  was  engaged  with  the  enemy 
to  the  left  of  the  road,  and  Robertson's  videttes 
had  found  the  enemy  approaching  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Bristoe  Station,  toward  Sudley.  The  pro- 
longation of  his  line  of  march  would  have  passed 
through  my  position,  which  was  a  very  fine  one 
for  artillery,  as  well  as  observation,  and  struck 
Longstreet  in  flank.  I  waited  his  approach  long 
enough  to  ascertain  that  there  was  at  least  an  ar- 
my corps,  at  the  same  time  keeping  detachments 
of  cavalry  dragging  brush  down  the  road  from  the 
direction  of  Gainesville,  so  as  to  deceive  the  en- 
emy, (a  ruse  which  Porter's  report  shows  was 
successful,)  and  notified  the  commanding  General, 
then  opposite  me  on  the  turnpike,  that  Long- 
street's  flank  and  rear  were  seriously  threatened, 
and  of  the  importance  to  us  of  the  ridge  I  then 
held.  Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  that  in- 
telligence, Jenkins's,  Kemper's,  and  D.  R.  Jones's 
brigades,  and  several  pieces  of  artillery,  were  or- 
dered to  me  by  General  Longstreet,  and,  being 
placed  in  position  fronting  Bristoe,  awaited  the 
enemy's  advance.  After  exchanging  a  few  shots 
with  rifle  pieces,  this  corps  withdrew  toward  Ma- 
nassas, leaving  artillery  and  supports  to  hold  the 
position  till  night.  Brigadier-General  Fitz-Lee 
returned  to  the  vicinity  of  Sudley,  after  a  very 
successful  expedition,  of  which  his  official  report 
has  not  been  received,  and  was  instructed  to  co- 


operate with  Jackson's  left.  Late  in  the  afternoon 
the  artillery  on  this  commanding  ridge  was,  to  an 
important  degree,  auxiliary  to  the  attack  upon 
the  enemy,  and  Jenkins's  brigade  repulsed  the 
enemy  in  handsome  style,  at  one  volley,  as  they 
advanced  across  the  cornfield.  Thus  the  day 
ended,  our  lines  having  considerably  advanced. 
Captain  Pelham's  battery  was  still  with  the  left 
wing.  (See  his  interesting  report  of  its  action  on 
the  twenty-eighth  and  twenty-ninth,  herewith.) 
Next  morning,  (thirtieth,)  it  became  evident  that 
the  enemy  had  materially  retired  his  left  wing. 
My  cavalry  reconnoitred  to  the  front,  gaining,  at 
the  next  house,  an  important  point  of  observa- 
tion. A  large  walnut  tree  being  used  as  an  ob- 
servatory, the  enemy  was  discovered  gradually 
massing  his  troops  in  three  lines  opposite  Jack- 
son, and  his  left  wing  seemed  to  have  entirely 
shifted.  The  commanding  General  was  informed 
of  these  changes.  Captain  Throckmorton,  Sixth 
Virginia  cavalry,  commanding  sharpshooters,  took 
position  along  a  stone  fence,  and  stoutly  defended 
our  observation  against  the  attacks  of  the  enemy's 
dismounted  cavalry. 

About  three  p.  If.,  the  enemy  having  disclosed 
his  movement  on  Jackson,  our  right  wing  ad- 
vanced to  the  attack.  I  directed  Robertson's 
brigade  and  Rosser's  regiment  to  push  forward 
on  the  extreme  right,  and,  at  the  same  time,  all 
the  batteries  that  I  could  get  hold  of  were  ad- 
vanced at  a  gallop,  to  take  position  to  enfilade 
the  enemy  in  front  of  our  lines.  This  was  done 
with  splendid  effect ;  Colonel  Rosser,  a  fine  artil- 
lerist, as  well  as  bold  cavalier,  having  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  the  batteries.  The  enemy's 
lines  were  distinctly  visible,  and  every  shot  told 
upon  them  fearfully.  Robertson's  brigade  was 
late  coming  forward,  and  consequently  our  right 
flank  was  at  one  time  somewhat  threatened  by 
the  enemy's  cavalry ;  but  the  artillery  of  Captain 
Rogers,  with  a  few  well-directed  shots,  relieved  us 
on  that  score.  When  our  cavalry  arrived  on  the 
field,  no  time  was  lost  in  crowding  the  enemy, 
the  artillery  being  kept  always  far  in  advance  of 
the  infantry  lines.  The  fight  was  of  remarkably 
short  duration.  The  Lord  of  Hosts  was  plainly 
fighting  on  our  side,  and  the  solid  walls  of  Fed- 
eral infantry  melted  away  before  the  straggling, 
but  nevertheless  determined,  onsets  of  our  in- 
fantry columns.  The  head  of  Robertson's  cav- 
alry was  now  on  the  ridge  overlooking  Bull  Run, 
and  having  seen  no  enemy  in  that  direction,  I  was 
returning  to  the  position  of  the  artillery  enfilading 
the  Groveton  road,  when  I  received  intelligence 
from  General  Robertson,  at  the  point  I  had  just 
left,  that  the  enemy  was  there  in  force,  and  ask- 
ing reinforcements.  I  ordered  the  two  reserve 
regiments,  Seventh  and  Twelfth,  rapidly  forward, 
and  also  a  section  of  artillery  ;  but  before  the 
latter  could  reach  the  point,  our  cavalry,  by  reso- 
lute bravery,  had  put  the  enemy,  under  Buford, 
to  ignominious  flight  across  Bull  Run,  and  were 
in  full  pursuit,  till  our  own  artillery  fire  at  the 
fugitives  rendered  it  dangerous  to  proceed  far- 
ther. In  this  brilliant  affair,  over  three  hundred 
of  the  enemy's  cavalry  were  put  hors  de  combat , 
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they,  together  with  horses  and  equipments,  fall- 
ing into  our  hands.  Colonel  Broadhead,  First 
Michigan,  died  from  his  wounds  next  day.  He 
was  cut  down  by  Adjutant  Harman,  Twelfth  Vir- 
ginia cavalry.  Major  Atwood  and  a  number  of 
Captains  and  Lieutenants  were  among  the  pris- 
oners. The  further  details  of  this  fight  will  be 
found  in  the  accompanying  reports  of  Brigadier- 
General  Robertson  and  Colonel  T.  T.  Munford. 
The  latter,  as  well  as  his  Lieutenant-Colonel,  J. 
W.  Watts,  Major  Breckenridge,  and  Lieutenants 
Kelso  and  Walton,  were  wounded  in  the  action, 
conspicuously  displaying  great  gallantry  and  her- 
oism. The  Second  Virginia  cavalry  suffered 
most.  Nothing  could  have  equalled  the  splendor 
with  which  Robertson's  regiments  swept  down 
upon  a  force  greatly  outnumbering  them,  thus 
successfully  vindicating  a  claim  for  courage  and 
discipline  equal  to  any  cavalry  in  the  world. 
Night  soon  ensued,  and,  as  the  enemy's  masses 
of  infantry  had  not  retreated  across  Bull  Run,  I 
was  anxious  to  cut  off  their  retreat.  Upon  the 
enemy's  position,  after  dark,  however,  infantry 
only  could  move,  and  I  was  anxious  for  Briga- 
dier-General Armistead  to  attack  from  a  position 
he  took  after  dark,  on  the  enemy's  flank,  and 
urged  it.  He,  however,  doubted  the  policy  of 
night  attack,  with  his  command,  especially  as 
there  was  danger  of  collision  with  our  own  in- 
fantry, and  I  did  not  feel  authorized  to  order  it, 
particularly  as  there  was  time  to  communicate 
with  the  commanding  General,  which  was  prompt- 
ly done.     The  attack  was  not  made. 

Before  daylight,  next  morning,  the  cavalry  was 
in  the  saddle  and  after  the  enemy  ;  but  met  with 
nothing  but  stragglers  until  we  came  within  range 
of  the  guns  at  Centreville,  where  his  forces  ap- 
peared to  be  in  position.  Twenty  or  thirty  am- 
bulances were  captured,  and  sent  back  with  orders 
to  go  to  work  removing  our  wounded  from  the 
battle-field.  I  have  never  heard  of  those  ambu- 
lances, except  that  they  were  seized  as  fresh  cap- 
tures by  the  Texas  brigade.  I  think  this  not  improb- 
able, as  a  lErrge  number  of  prisoners  I  sent  to  the 
rear  were  fired  upon  by  our  infantry  near  the 
Stone  Bridge.  At  this  time,  Colonel  T.  L.  Rosser 
was  sent,  with  one  hundred  men  and  a  section  of 
artillery,  back  to  recapture  Manassas,  in  which 
he  succeeded.  His  report  of  his  operations  those 
few  days  will  be  found  of  interest.  At  one  time, 
on  the  thirtieth,  I  noticed  our  front,  lines,  near 
Chinn's  house,  giving  way,  and,  looking  back,  I 
saw  the  reserve  line  stationary.  I  sent  word  to 
the  General  commanding  (whose  name  I  did  not 
learn)  to  move  up,  as  he  was  much  needed  to 
support  the  attack.  That  order  was  carried  by 
Captain  W.  D.  Farley,  volunteer  Aid,  under  cir- 
cumstances of  great  personal  danger,  in  which  his 
horse  was  shot.  Generals  Jenkins  and  Kemper 
came  under  my  observation  as  exhibiting  good 
conduct,  bravery,  and  coolness.  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral D.  R.  Jones  was  with  me  part  of  the  time, 
on  the  extreme  right,  during  the  battle,  in  which 
several  batteries  of  his  division  took  part,  and  I 
think  he  left  me  to  bring  his  infantry  into  action. 
My  division  surgeon,  Talcott  Eliason,  besides  be- 


ing an  adept  in  his  profession,  exhibited  on  this, 
as  on  former  occasions,  the  attributes  of  a  cav- 
alry commander.  First  Lieutenant  R.  Channing 
Price  was  of  invaluable  assistance  as  Aid-de- 
camp. Major  Von  Borcke,  A.  A.  G.,  and  J.  W. 
T.  H.  Hairston,  C.  S.  A.,  and  Lieutenant  Chis- 
well  Dabney,  A.  D.  C,  rendered  important  ser- 
vice throughout  the  period  embraced  in  this  re- 
port. My  division  Quartermaster,  Major  Sam- 
uel Hardin  Hairston,  in  coming  on  to  join  me, 
was  put  in  command  of  a  detachment  of  cavalry 
at  Salem,  by  the  commanding  General,  and  sent 
on  an  important  reconnoissance  toward  Warren- 
ton,  of  which  his  report  is  appended.  Captain 
W.  W.  Blackford,  corps  of  engineers,  was  quick 
and  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  detect  the  de- 
signs of  the  enemy,  and  improve  the  positions 
within  our  reach.  Private  Stringfellovv  displayed 
great  daring  and  enterprise  as  a  scout.  I  ap- 
pend a  map  of  the  country  embraced  in  the  fore- 
going operations,  drawn  by  Captain  W.  W. 
Blackford,  corps  of  engineers.  I  have  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  Captain  J.  Hardeman  Stuart,  signal 
officer,  the  particulars  of  whose  death  are  given 
below. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  most  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  E.  B.  Stuart, 

Major-General,  commanding  Cavalry. 
CASUALTIES. 

Number  of  Men  lulled  and  wounded  in  the  Bat- 
tle of  Oroveton  Heights,  August  30,  1862. 

Killed.  Wounded. 
Second  Virginia  cavalry,  ...  3  39 
Twelfth  Virginia  cavalry,  .  .  0  6 
Captain  Brown's  Maryland  cavalry,  0  2 
Regiment  unknown,  ....  2  1 
Captain  J.  Hardeman  Stuart,  sig- 
nal officer, 1  0 


6 


Names  of  Officers  hilled. 


48 


Captain  J.  Hardeman  Stuart,  signal  corps,  cav- 
alry division. 

List  of  Officers  severely  wounded. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Watts,  Second  Virginia  cav- 
alry. 

Major  Breckenridge,  Second  Virginia  cavalry. 
Lieutenant  Kelso,  do.  do.  do. 

Lieutenant  Walton,        do.  do.  do. 

List  of  the  Killed,  Wounded,  and  Missing  of 
the  Stuart  Horse  Artillery,  inthe  Engagements 
preceding  the  Battle  of  Groveton  Heights  : 

Killed.    Wounded. 
.     .     0  4 

.     .     1  1 


28th  August,  1862, 
29th  August,  1862, 


Total,   .     .    . 
Seven  horses  killed. 
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_  The  list  of  casualties  in  the  division  is  defec- 
tive, in  that  no  reports  have  been  received  from 
the  First,  Third,  Fourth,  and  Ninth  regiments 
Virginia  cavalry,  General  Fitz.  Lee's  brigade. 
Captain  J.  Hardeman  Stuart,  who  was  sent  to 
capture  the  enemy's  signal  party,  was  deterred  by 
the  number  of  the  guard  ;  but  the  man  who  had 
his  horse  left  without  him,  and  he  marched  afoot 
with  Longstreet's  column  to  Groveton,  in  which 
memorable  battle  he  shouldered  a  musket  and 
fought  as  a  private.  He  was  killed  at  the  storm- 
ing of  Groveton  Heights,  among  the  foremost. 
No  young  man  was  so  universally  beloved,  or 
will  be  more  universally  mourned.  He  was,  more- 
over, a  young  man  of  fine  attainments  and  bright 
promise. 

J.  E.  B.  Stuart, 

Major-Geueral,  commanding. 

JREPLY  OF  MAJOR-GENERAL  STUART  TO  MA- 
JOR-GENERAL TRIMBLE'S  STATEMENT  OF 
THE   CAPTURE  OF  MANASSAS. 

Headquarters  Cavalry  Division,  A.  N.  Va.,  ) 

April  25,  1863.      \ 

General  B.  H.  Chilton,  A.  A.  O. : 

General:  My  attention  has  been  recently 
called  to  Brigadier-General  J.  R.  Trimble's  re- 
port of  the  capture  of  Manassas  on  the  night  of 
the  twenty-sixth  and  twenty-seventh  of  August, 
1863. 

As  affecting  my  own  official  report  of  the  mat- 
ter, it  is  proper  I  should  state  the  following  as 
addendum  to  my  report,  and  request  that  it  be  so 
filed,  together  with  the  corroborating  statements 
of  Surgeon  Eliason,  with  me  at  the  time,  and 
Colonel  Wickham,  who  show  wherein  General 
Trimble  is  in  error  in  his  report. 

Human  memory  is  frail,  I  know  ;  and  while,  in 
what  I  have  said  or  may  say  on  this  subject,  my 
recollection  is  as  vivid  as  upon  any  other  contem- 
poraneous event,  about  which  there  is  no  differ- 
ence, I  lay  no  claim  to  infallibility,  and  I  am  very 
far  from  imputing  to  the  veteran  General  Trim- 
ble any  improper  intention  or  motive  in  what  he 
has  said.  Wishing  to  be  brief,  I  hope  the  ac- 
companying papers,  (A  and  B,)  referred  to  above, 
and  also  General  Trimble's  papers  of  the  sixth  of 
January  and  tenth  of  April,  and  my  own  official 
report,  may  be  attentively  read  ;  wrhat  follows  will 
then  be  better  understood. 

The  idea  which,  strange  to  say,  never  entered 
General  Trimble's  head,  never  for  one  moment 
left  mine  —  that  he  was  under  my  command  on 
that  occasion.  It  is  hard  to  account  for,  and  yet 
I  remember  that  he  sent  me  no  message  upon  the 
capture  of  Manassas,  but  sent  it  direct  to  Gen- 
eral Jackson  ;  and  besides,  he  failed  to  submit 
to  me  his  official  report,  which  he  should  have 
done.  I  attributed  these  omissions  to  a  certain 
jealousy  of  authority  which  officers  older  in  years 
are  apt  to  feel  toward  a  young  superior  in  rank, 
and  never  suspected  that  the  question  of  my 
being  in  command  was  involved  in  any  kind  of 
doubt  in  his  mind.  I  received  instructions  from 
General  Jackson,  and  wa9  told  by  him  that  Trim- 
ble's brigade  would  be  sent  to  me.  I  pushed  on 
with  the  cavalry  to  surprise  the  place  j  but  the 


train  which  ran  the  gantlet  at  Bristoe  put  the 
garrison  on  the  alert.     I  awaited   Trimble's  arri- 
val to  make  the  attack,  as  well  as  to  give  Wick- 
ham more  time,  with  his  regiment,  to  seize  the 
avenues  in  rear  of  Manassas,  which  he  did  in  a 
very  creditable  manner,  as  shown  in  his  report. 
Now,  as  to  the  interview  when  General  Trimble 
came  up:  He  says,  "It  was  arranged  between 
General   Stuart  and  myself  that  I  should  form 
line,"   &c.     How    arranged  ?     I   was   a   Major- 
General,  he  a  Brigadier ;  I  assigned  especially  to 
this  duty,  and  notified  that  General  Trimble  would 
report  to  me.     It  is  true  that  I  am   not  in  the 
habit  of  giving  orders,  particularly  to  my  seniors 
in  years,  in  a  dictatorial  and  authoritative  manner, 
and  my  manner,  very  likely,  on  this  occasion  was 
more  suggestive  than  imperious.     Indeed,  I  may 
have  been  content  to  satisfy  myself  that  the  dis- 
position  which   he    himself   proposed   accorded 
with  my  own  ideas,  without  any  blustering  show 
of  "  orders  "  to  do  this  or  do  that.     My  recollec- 
tion is  clear  that  I  indicated  that  the  centre  should 
rest  on  the  railroad.     The  cavalry  under  Wick- 
ham had  already  been  sent  long  before  Trimble's 
arrival  to  seize  the  avenues  of  escape  and  await 
events.      Wickham,   Eliason,  and   myself   have 
corresponding  impressions,  without  conference, 
as  to  the  events  of  the  night.     Wickham  says  he 
carried  out  his  instructions  to  the  letter,  and  re- 
ported to  General  Trimble  as  soon  as  the  place 
was  taken.     He  says  the  first  fire  occurred  about 
twelve,  and  that  it  was  about  two  A.  M.  before 
any  further  firing  was  heard,  and  then  the  place 
was  taken.     General  Trimble  says  the  place  was 
taken  at  half  past  twelve  A.  M.     Eliason  thinks  it 
was  even  later  than  two.     So  do  I.     All  accounts 
agree,  General  Trimble's  too,  that  the  place  was 
taken   without   difficulty.     General   Trimble   re- 
marks that  he  admits  that  it  was  taken  without 
difficulty,  so  far  as  my  execution  contributed  to 
its  capture.     I  certainly  could  not  have  partici- 
pated more  than  I  did  without  officiously  inter- 
posing  to    assist   Brigadier-General   Trimble   to 
command  two   regiments   of  his   brigade,  in   an 
enterprise   attended  with  so  little  difficulty.     I 
commanded  in  the  capture  of  Manassas  quite  as 
much  as  either  General  Jackson  or  General  Lee 
would  have  done  had  either  been  present.     That 
Colonel  Flournoy  did  not  enter  the  place  till  two 
or  two   and  a  half  hours   after  its  capture  ;  he 
may   have    been   ordered   elsewhere   previously. 
In  fact  other  regiments  did  not  get  in  till  late  the 
next  day.     Does  that  signify  that  Wickham,  with 
his  regiment,  was  not  in  the  right  place  and  per- 
formed the  important  part  assigned  him,  as  stated 
so    circumstantially  by  him  ?     General    Trimble 
says  I  did  not  reach  the  place  till  seven  or  eight 
o'clock.     I  was  in  plain  view  all  the  time,  and 
rode  through,  around,  and  all   about   the  place 
soon    after    its    capture.      [See    Dr.    Eliason's 
statement.]      General    T.   is   mistaken.     I    can 
account  for  it,  however,  by  the  fact  that  I  did 
not  find  him  till  probably  that  hour,  for  I  looked 
and  inquired  for  him,  but  could  not  find  him.     I 
took  direction  of  affairs.     I  gave  orders.     I  know 
they  were  obeyed,  by  infantry  as  well  as  by  cav- 
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airy.  I  ordered  details  to  man  the  enemy's  guns  ; 
put  Major  Terrell,  of  General  Robertson's  staff, 
in  charge  of  the  guns  ;  he  extemporized  lan- 
yards ;  fired  upon  the  enemy  in  accordance  with 
my  orders.  I  led  a  regiment  or  battalion  myself, 
during  the  morning,  to  an  exposed  redoubt  on 
the  right,  which  the  enemy  was  threatening  to 
seize  so  as  to  flank  and  enfilade  the  place.  I  did 
innumerable  acts,  which,  if  not  in  command,  I 
never  would  have  dreamed  of  doing,  and  as  long 
as  my  authority  was  unquestioned,  I  deemed  it 
entirely  unnecessary  to  notify  General  Trimble 
and  others,  whom  I  supposed  already  cognizant 
of  the  fact,  that  I  was  in  command ;  and  even  if 
General  Jackson  had  not  specially  intrusted  me 
with  this  command,  as  a  Major-General  on  the 
spot,  I  was  entitled  to  it,  and  would  have  assumed 
it  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  accordance  with  the 
Articles  of  War,  and  never  till  a  few  days  ago 
did  I  conceive  that  any  one  claimed  to  be  in 
command  but  myself. 

General  Trimble  lays  stress  on  my  idea  of  the 
distance  of  the  enemy's  works  from  where  he 
overtook  me.  A  dark  night,  what  is  more  nat- 
ural than  to  mistake  the  degree  of  proximity  of 
lights  in  the  distance.  They  were  the  lights  of 
Manassas.  According  to  Dr.  Eliason,  the  artil- 
lery had  reached  us  before  General  Trimble's  ar- 
rival, and  the  report,  as  well  as  other  noises, 
gave  strength  to  the  conviction  that  we  were  very 
near  the  place.  We  had  captured  a  picket  much 
farther  out,  and  I  desired  to  convey  the  idea  that 
we  were  very  near  the  main  body  —  whether  it 
was  posted  as  grand  guard,  reserved  or  intrenched 
garrison,  is  not  so  material  in  that  statement. 

In  the  face  of  General  Trimble's  positive  de- 
nial of  sending  me  such  a  message  referred  to, 
"  that  he  would  prefer  waiting  till  daylight  or 
anything  like  it"  while  my  recollection  is  clear 
that  I  did  receive  such  a  message,  and  received 
it  as  coming  from  General  Trimble,  yet  as  he  was 
positive  to  not  having  sent  it,  or  anything  like  it, 
I  feel  bound  to  believe  that  either  the  message 
was  misrepresented  or  made  up  by  the  messen- 
ger, or  that  it  was  a  message  received  from  Gen- 
eral Robertson,  whose  sharpshooters  had  been 
previously  deployed.  When  matters  follow  each 
other  so  closely,  it  is  difficult,  in  a  report  written 
some  time  after,  to  fix  the  order  of  time;  but 
General  Trimble  does  the  cavalry  injustice  in 
his  report.  There  seems  to  be  a  growing  ten- 
dency to  abuse  and  underrate  the  services  of  that 
arm  of  service  by  a  few  officers  of  infantry, 
among  whom  I  regret  to  find  General  Trimble. 
Troops  should  be  taught  to  take  pride  in  other 
branches  of  service  than  their  own.  Officers, 
particularly  general  officers,  should  be  the  last, 
by  word  or  example,  to  inculcate  in  the  troops  of 
their  command  a  spirit  of  jealousy  and  unjust 
detraction  toward  other  arms  of  service,  where 
all  are  mutually  dependent  and  mutually  inter- 
ested, with  functions  differing  in  character,  but 
not  in  importance.  So  far  as  my  own  and  the 
conduct  of  my  cavalry  are  concerned,  I  am  con- 
tent to  rest  their  vindication  and  their  defence 
with  the  generals  under  whom  it  has  been  my 


honor  and  pleasure  to   serve  since  the  first  gun 
of  the  war. 

Most  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  E.  B.  Stuart, 

Major-General. 

STATEMENT    OF    SURGEON   ELIASON. 

Camp  Pelham,  April  17, 1863. 

General  :  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I 
give  you  an  account  of  the  events  of  the  night 
of  August  twenty-six,  1862,  as  I  remember  them. 

After  General  Jackson  had  taken  complete  pos- 
session of  Bristoe  Station,  you  started  for  Manas- 
sas, moving  slowly  at  the  head  of  the  column,  in 
order  that  the  infantry  might  have  time  to  come 
up.  When  the  advanced  guard  got  within  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  Manassas,  they  captured  a  sentinel 
standing  on  the  railroad  track,  and,  directly  after, 
encountered  the  picket  of  infantry  and  cavalry  to 
which  he  belonged.  After  a  few  shots  they  were 
driven  in,  and  pursued  until  a  shell,  fired  by  the 
enemy,  struck  just  to  our  right.  We  then  halted, 
and  waited  to  ascertain  the  position  of  our  in- 
fantry. Just  about  day  we  heard  a  few  shots, 
and,  the  command  being  mounted  in  haste,  we 
rode  into  Manassas  almost  simultaneously  with 
the  infantry,  who  had  not  full  possession  of  the 
place,  as  the  enemy  were  in  full  view  of  its  east- 
ern side.  This  was  just  after  full  daylight. 
Most  respectfully, 

T.  Eliason. 

REPORT  OF   MAJOR-GENERAL   TRIMBLE    OF 
THE   CAPTURE   OF  MANASSAS. 

Headquarters  Trimble's  Division,  ) 
April  10,  1863.      \ 

Colonel  C.  J.  Faulkner,  A.  A.  G.: 

Colonel  :  I  have  received  your  communication, 
dated  yesterday,  calling  my  attention  to  a  seeming 
discrepancy  between  your  [my]  report  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Manassas  Junction,  on  the  night  of  the 
twenty-sixth  August  last,  and  that  of  Major-Gen- 
eral  Stuart,  together  with  an  extract  from  his  re- 
port. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  partial  or  seri- 
ous discrepancy  in  reports  of  two  officers,  when 
one  was  present  on  the  spot,  with  all  the  circum- 
stances passing  under  his  immediate  notice,  and 
the  other  was  at  the  time  a  mile  or  two  distant, 
and  in  the  night.  I  have  carefully  read  over  my 
original  report,  dated  Charlottesville,  January 
sixth,  1863,  [the  clerk,  in  copying  it,  must  have 
made  an  error  in  writing  1862,  which  please  cor- 
rect,] and  have  to-day  had  a  conference,  through 
my  staff,  with  numerous  officers  who  took  part  in 
the  transaction,  and  have  not  a  word  to  alter  — 
that  report  stating  correctly  the  main  facts,  but 
not  all  the  circumstances,  which  I  shall  now  briefly 
relate. 

I  was  not  aware,  on  marching  on  Manassas 
Junction,  that  General  Stuart  had  gone  in  ahead, 
as  the  staff  officers  did  not  notify  me  of  that  fact, 
nor  that  I  was  to  act  under  General  Stuart. 
Hence,  when  I  heard  the  discharge  of  musketry 
in  our  front,  as  stated  in  my  report,  I  was  quite 
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ignorant  of  the  cause,  and,  but  for  the  prudence 
of  my  Aid-de-camp,  Lieutenant  McKim,  might 
have  fired  into  our  own  cavalry.  We  were  then 
marching  by  the  flank.  It  was  arranged  between 
General  Stuart  and  myself  that  I  should  form 
line  of  battle  and  advance,  and  as  soon  as  this 
was  done,  to  inform  him  of  the  fact.  He  in- 
formed me  that  we  were  but  a  short  half  mile 
from  Manassas.  I  estimated  the  distance  after- 
ward at  one  and  a  half  to  two  miles,  being  dis- 
appointed, as  we  advanced,  by  his  estimate.  The 
distance  can  easily  be  known  to  any  one  by  the 
fact  that  when  I  met  General  Stuart,  he  was  op- 
posite the  centre  of  woods  on  the  north  of  the 
Alexandria  and  Orange  Railroad,  where  the  ex- 
tensive hospitafc  had  been  erected.  Therefore 
the  pickets  which  he  refers  to  were  not  the  ene- 
my's interior,  but  their  exterior  pickets.  The  en- 
counter with  these  pickets  was  by  musketry  alone, 
and  by  a  single  discharge  of  artillery,  as  our  troops 
were  not  over  four  hundred  yards  from  the 
spot,  and  could  easily  distinguish  the  irregulari- 
ty of  the  fire  as  that  of  the  skirmishers,  to  which 
General  Stuart  does  not  allude  in  his  report.  I 
received  no  orders  from  General  Stuart  as  to  the 
disposition  of  my  force  in  its  advance,  and  it  was 
not  until  we  received  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries a  half  mile  distant  from  Manassas,  that  I 
disposed  the  regiments  each  on  either  side  of  the 
railroad.  General  Stuart  is  entirely  mistaken  in 
his  statement  that  I  soon  sent  him  word  it  was  so 
dark  I  preferred  waiting  till  morning.  I  sent  no 
such  message,  nor  anything  like  it ;  and  General 
Jackson  can  himself  judge  of  the  likelihood  of 
my  doing  so  by  recalling  to  his  mind  the  fact  that 
I  wrote  him  a  note  previous  to  our  reaching  Bris- 
toe,  suggesting  a  night  attack  with  one  brigade 
(not  mine)  as  the  only  means  of  securing  the  im- 
mense stores  which  I  had  heard  were  there,  and 
saving  them  from  conflagration.  The  only  mes- 
sage I  sent  to  General  Stuart  was  by  my  Aid- 
de-camp,  Lieutenant  McKim,  that  I  was  ready 
to  advance  —  should  do  so  at  once  —  and  that  he 
could  assist,  with  his  cavalry,  in  any  way  he 
judged  proper. 

I  saw  no  cavalry  that  night  until  two  or  two 
and  a  half  hours  after  the  capture  had  taken 
place,  when  a  regiment  arrived  unmolested  from 
the  north  side  of  the  railroad,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Flournoy,  I  think.  The  time  of  their 
arrival  I  can  fix  with  tolerable  precision,  as  my 
note  to  General  Jackson  was  written  at  three  A.  M., 
[which  please  correct,]  and  I  sought  Colonel 
Flournoy,  who  had  come  in  a  short  time  before 
to  obtain  a  courier  to  bear  the  note. 

As  to  the  statement  of  General  Stuart  that 
"  the  place  was  taken  without  difficulty,"  I  am 
embarrassed  by  a  difficulty  in  applying  the  com- 
pliment to  myself  or  to  him,  but  will  generously 
give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  admit  that 
it  was  taken  without  difficulty,  so  far  as  his  exe- 
cutions contributed  to  its  capture. 

The  statements  of  officers  hereto  appended  are 
sent,  not  to  rectify  anything  I  have  stated  in  my 
report,  but  only  to  throw  light  on  the  position 
and  operations  of  the  cavalry.     It  is  worth  no- 


tice that  Captain  Shepperd  states  he  met  the 
cavalry,  on  his  return  for  ambulances,  almost  one 
mile  and  a  half  in  the  rear  of  Manassas  Station, 
(the  railroad  junction  is  three  fourths  of  a  mile 
from  Manassas  Station,)  commonly  called  the 
Junction,  probably  on  the  exact  spot  where  we 
left  them,  and  that  they  asked  him  if  we  had 
captured  Manassas. 

I  beg  that  you  will  report  that  the  capture  took 
place  about  half  past  twelve  a.m.,  the  night  of 
the  twenty-sixth  and  twenty-seventh  August; 
and  I  further  request  that  the  foregoing  explana- 
tions may  be  appended  to  my  report,  and  accom- 
pany it  as  official. 

Having  had  access  to  my  notes,  I  subjoin  a 
list  of  part  of  the  stores  taken  by  the  capture. 

SCHEDULE   OF   PART   OF   PUBLIC    PROPERTY  CAP- 
TURED  AT   MANASSAS   JUNCTION. 

Fifty  thousand  pounds  bacon. 

One  thousand  barrels  corned  beef. 

Two  thousand  barrels  salt  pork. 

Two  thousand  barrels  flour. 

Two  trains  loaded  with  promiscuous  stores, 
clothing,  etc. 

Large  stores  of  oats,  and  corn,  and  whiskey. 

Eight  brass  pieces  light  artillery,  caissons,  and 
ammunition. 

Seventy-two  artillery  horses  and  harness. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-five  horses,  (draft.) 

Forty-two  wagons  and  ambulances. 

Four  sutlers'  stores  and  contents. 

Two  hundred  to  three  hundred  new  tents. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  K.  Trimble, 

Major-General. 

Headquarters  Trimble's  Division,  \ 
April  11,  1803.      \ 

Major-General  J.  R.  Trimble: 

General  :  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I 
make  the  following  statement : 

On  the  night  of  the  twenty-sixth  August,  1862, 
as  your  command  was  moving  by  the  flank  upon 
Manassas,  it  Mas  halted,  when  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  Junction,  in  consequence  of  the 
report  of  a  few  musket  shots  in  front,  occasioned, 
as  was  soon  ascertained,  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy's 
pickets  upon  our  cavalry,  under  the  command 
of  Major-General  Stuart.  After  a  short  interview 
with  General  Stuart,  your  command  was  formed 
in  line  of  battle,  and  I  was  sent  to  notify  Gen- 
eral Stuart  of  your  readiness  to  advance.  I  found 
him  asleep  under  a  tree.  He  was  awakened  by 
one  of  his  staff,  and  1  delivered  your  message. 

The  firing  which  occasioned  our  halt  was  from 
the  enemy's  pickets  alone.  No  gun  was  fired  by 
the  enemy  until  we  were  within  half  a  mile  of 
Manassas.  I  saw  nothing  more  of  the  cavalry 
after  delivering  to  General  Stuart  your  message, 
and  it  has  always  been  my  impression  that  they 
did  not  participate  in  the  attack  upon  Manassas. 
I  remain,  sir, 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

W.  Duncan  McKim. 
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Camp  Twenty-first  North  Carolina,  ) 
April  10,  1863.      ) 

Major-  General  Trimble : 

In  answer  to  your  note  requesting  us  to  state 
w'aat  we  knew  of  the  capture  of  Manassas  Junc- 
tion by  our  forces  last  summer,  and  the  part  our 
regiment  enacted  in  that  affair,  we  respectfully 
send  the  following  statement : 

Our  regiment  and  the  Twenty-first  Georgia 
started  from  Bristoe  Station  about  nine  P.  M., 
and  marched  toward  the  Junction,  passing  by  the 
cavalry  about  one  mile  from  that  place.  Our 
regiment  was  drawn  up  in  line  on  the  right  of  the 
railroad,  and  the  Georgia  regiment  on  the  left. 
When  we  reached  the  first  redoubt,  which  had 
been  thrown  up  by  our  forces  whilst  the  place 
was  in  our  possession  last  year,  1861-62,  we 
were  fired  upon  by  musketry  and  artillery,  with 
canister.  The  order  was  immediately  given  to 
charge  the  place,  which  we  did,  receiving  several 
volleys  of  canister  before  we  reached  it.  The 
enemy  left  their  guns,  which  we  took,  and  the 
regiment  was  employed  for  several  hours  after'in 
gathering  up  prisoners  and  searching  through  the 
various  buildings  of  the  place.  This  was  about 
half  past  one  o'clock  A.  M.  The  cavalry  did  not 
enter  the  place  until  some  two  hours  after,  by 
which  time  we  had  secured  a  large  number  of 
prisoners,  besides  many  negroes.  Our  regiment 
was  kept  in  the  place  all  night.  Several  compa- 
nies were  detailed  to  guard  the  prisoners  and  per- 
form picket  duty.  The  cavalry  had  nothing  to 
do  at  all  with  the  capture  of  the  place,  and  if 
General  Stuart's  cavalry  were  under  fire,  they 
must  have  taken  the  grape  which  passed  over  us 
as  intended  for  themselves.       W.  S.  Rankin, 

Major  Twenty-first  North  Carolina  Regiment. 

Byrd  Snow, 

Captain  Company  C. 

John  W.  Miller, 

First  Lieutenant  Company  D. 

W.  R.  Martin, 

First  Lieutenant  Company  H. 
A.  Alspaugh, 

Third  Lieutenant  Company  D. 

J.  P.  Oakes, 

Second  Lieutenant  Company  A. 

Twist  Snow, 

Second  Lieutenant  Company  C. 

L.  C.  James, 

First  Lieutenant  Company  L. 

J.  A.  Cobbs, 
Third  Lieutenant  Company  K. 

A.  M.  Johnson, 

Second  Brevet  Lieutenant  Company  H. 
W.  L.   TFOHL, 
Captain  Company  L. 

J.  Miller, 

First  Lieutenant  Company  A. 

M.  C.  Moore, 

First  Lieutenant  Company  I. 
D.  J.  Cockeshaw, 
Second  Lieutenant  Company  H. 

C.  T.  Clayton, 
Second  Lieutenant  Company  L. 

J.  L.  Pratt, 

First  Lieutenant  Company  K. 

Calvin  Crews, 

Third  Lieutenant  Company  K. 

J.  S.  Disk, 

First  Lieutenant  Company  L. 
S.  F.  Stuart, 
Second  Lieutenant  Company  M. 


Camp  of  Twenty-first  Georgia  Regiment,  ) 

April  10,  18G3.     \ 

The  undersigned,  officers  of  the  Twenty-first 
Georgia  regiment,  were  present  and  participated 
in  the  capture  of  Manassas  Junction  on  the  night 
of  the  twenty-sixth  August  last.  After  a  fatiguing 
march,  arrived  at  Bristoe  Station  about  night, 
and  then  recommenced  the  march  to  Manassas 
Junction  with  the  Twenty-first  North  Carolina 
regiment,  commanded  by  Brigadier-General  Trim- 
ble. We  attacked  and  captured  Manassas  Junc- 
tion about  twelve  o'clock,  this  regiment  charging 
and  capturing  a  battery  of  artillery,  four  pieces, 
and  about  seventy  prisoners,  including  a  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel and  several  commisioned  officers. 
We  were  fired  into  with  shell,  c^ister,  and  mus- 
ketry, which  we  returned  and  then  charged.  We 
placed  pickets  out  and  guarded  the  approaches  of 
the  Junction  on  the  left  side,  which  were  main- 
tained until  after  day.  About  sunrise  Stuart's 
cavalry  arrived  in  the  town.  We  had  not  previ- 
ously seen  them,  nor  any  other  troops,  except 
those  of  our  brigade. 

Thomas  G.  Glover, 

Major,  commanding  Twenty-first  Georgia  on  August  20th. 

Wesley  Kennan, 

Captain  Company  G. 

A.  C.  Watkins, 

Captain  Company  A. 

W.  J.  Warren, 

First  Lieutenant,  commanding  Company  I. 

K.  R.  Foster, 

First  Lieutenant,  commanding  Company  IT. 

J.  W.  Patrick, 

Second  Lieutenant,  commanding  Company  K. 

J.  H.  Tucker, 

First  Lieutenant,  commanding  Company  B. 

E.  M.  Henderson, 

Company  F. 

General  Trimble  :  As  a  question  has  been 
raised  as  to  whom  is  due  the  honor  of  capturing 
Manassas,  I  do  with  pleasure,  General,  state  that 
I  was  present  with  your  brigade,  in  which  my 
regiment,  the  Twenty-first  North  Carolina,  was, 
on  the  night  of  the  capture  of  Manassas  Junction, 
which  took  place,  I  think,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of 
August  last.  About  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  P.  M.,  I 
went,  with  my  regiment,  beyond  the  railroad  junc- 
tion proper,  till  they  reached  the  first  redoubt  on 
the  railroad,  which  our  forces  had  thrown  up  in 
1861,  and  there  remained.  The  regiments  marched 
on,  on  either  side  of  the  railroad,  and  had  not  pro- 
ceeded more  than  a  few  hundred  yards,  when  the 
enemy  opened  fire  upon  the  brigade.  Shortly  after 
this,  I  started  back  to  Bristoe  Station  to  bring 
forward  the  ambulances,  which  had  been  left  be- 
hind. I  had  gone  back  fully  half  a  mile  this  side 
west  of  the  junction  proper,  and  at  least  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  in  rear  of  where  I  left  your  brigade, 
when  I  was  halted  by  a  cavalry  picket,  which  was 
composed  of  members  of  the  Sixth  Virginia  cav- 
alry. In  conversation  with  them,  they  asked  me 
whether  the  Junction  had  been  captured,  etc.,  and 
told  me  their  regiment  was  stationed  near  there, 
which  I  approached  and  saw.  This  was  the  nearest 
point  to  the  Junction  at  which  I  saw  any  cavalry. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

H.  Shepperd, 

Captain  and  A.  A.  G.  Twenty-first  N.  C.  Regiment. 
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REPORT  OF  MAJOR-GENERAL  McLAWS  OF  OP 
ERATTOXS  IlELOW  RICHMOND.  SUBSEQENT 
TO  RATTLES    OF  RICHMOND. 

Headquarters  Division,  ) 
August  9,  1802.      j 

Colonel  R.  H.  Chilton,  Adjutant-General  to  Gen- 
eral Lee: 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  orders  from  depart- 
ment headquarters,  received  after  six  A.  M.,  on 
sixth  instant,  to  march,  with  my  command,  to  the 
junction  of  the  Charles  City  and  Long  Bridge 
roads,  I  moved  with  the  brigades  of  Colonel 
Barksdale  and  General  Semmes,  and  two  regi- 
ments of  the  South  Carolina  brigades,  (all  with 
me.)  Not  long  after  reaching  the  Charles  City 
road,  the  head  of  my  column  was  halted,  by  com- 
ing up  with  that  of  General  Ripley,  moving  in  the 
same  direction.  I  had  not  been  informed  of  Gen- 
eral Ripley's  orders,  nor,  indeed,  that  he  would 
move  in  that  direction.  The  day  was  excessively 
warm,  and  the  troops  were  marched  slowly.  Find- 
ing that  General  Ripley's  column  had  halted  about 
nine  miles  from  here,  a  very  considerable  time,  I 
rode  forward,  and  found  General  Ripley  at  Fish- 
er's. He  informed  me  that  he  was  constructing 
two  rifle  pits  to  strengthen  his  position.  Shortly 
after  my  arrival,  one  of  General  Ripley's  brigades 
was  ordered  forward  to  the  junction,  and  the  cav- 
alry advanced.  It  was  the  general  impression 
that  the  enemy  had  a  very  considerable  force  of 
cavalry  on  our  left,  and  a  large  body  of  infantry 
in  front.  It  was  not  until  late  in  the  day,  that  I 
discovered  there  was  a  regiment  of  two  or  three 
hundred,  or  more,  of  our  own  cavalry  about  the 
junction  and  Fisher's.  The  junction  was  occu- 
pied without  opposition,  nothing  of  the  enemy  be- 
ing seen  beyond  their  mounted  pickets,  which 
retired  as  our  own  advanced.  The  whole  of  Rip- 
ley's command  was  advanced,  forming  line  of 
battle  across  the  road  at  the  junction,  and  having 
brigades  supporting  each  other,  at  Fisher's  house, 
where  my  whole  division  was  in  reserve.  As 
night  came  on,  the  troops  bivouacked  in  the  woods 
in  advance  of  the  junction,  and  in  position  else- 
where to  meet  any  emergency.  On  the  seventh 
instant,  there  was  some  delay,  owing  to  a  portion 
of  Ripley's  troops  not  being  supplied  with  rations. 
The  advance  was,  however,  commenced  by  a  bri- 
gade being  thrown  forward,  and  occupying  the 
vicinity  of  the  creek,  between  the  parsonage  and 
Willis's  Church  —  videttes  and  skirmishers  occu- 
pying the  parsonage  and  overlooking  the  battle- 
ground of  July  first.  The  other  brigade  of  Rip- 
ley's and  the  whole  command  was  ordered  to 
march  in  easy  supporting  distance.  A  brigade 
also  occupied  Gatewood's  to  guard  against  any 
movement  from  the  left.  I  then  wrote  to  General 
Longstreet,  and  informing  him  of  my  movements, 
suggested  that  General  Jones's  command  or  a 
brigade  be  advanced  from  that  side,  taking  its  ar- 
tillery. I  did  this  because  the  road  at  the  cross- 
ing of  the  creek,  beyond  Willis's  Church,  had 
been  blockaded  by  the  enemy,  making  it  impass- 
able for  artillery.  Shortly  afterward,  it  was  re- 
ported that  the  enemy  had  abandoned  Malvern 
Hill,  and  our  cavalry  occupied  it.  General  Long- 
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street  coming  up,  I  rode  forward  with  him  to  the 
"  heights,"  and  the  brigades  of  Generals  Rodes, 
Toombs,  and  Jones  coming  forward,  occupied  them 
at  Dew's  house,  and  to  the  right  and  left.  Dur- 
ing the  sixth  and  seventh,  between  thirty  and 
forty  stragglers  were  brought  in  from  the  enemy. 
All  that  were  questioned  spoke  of  a  very  large  force 
of  infantry  occupying  Malvern  Heights  and  the 
adjacent  country,  and  of  from  three  to  six  regi- 
ments of  cavalry.  More  confidence  was  given  to 
the  reports  of  prisoners  than  otherwise  would 
have  been  done,  because  it  was  believed  they  had 
purposely  thrown  themselves  in  the  way  of  our 
pickets,  wishing  to  be  captured.  Many  stated 
that  General  Heintzelman  was  in  command  on 
Malvern  Hill,  etc.,  etc.  I  saw  nothing  to  indicate 
an  intention  of  the  enemy  to  occupy  Malvern  Hill 
permanently,  or  if  such  was  their  purpose,  they 
had  neglected  the  usual  precaution  of  fortifica- 
tions. I  returned  to  my  old  camp  on  yesterday. 
I  saw  several  men  on  the  way  prostrated  with 
sunstroke,  and  have  understood  that  some  of  the 
cases  proved  fatal.  The  march  would  have  been 
made  during  the  night  previous,  but  my  commis- 
sary had  estimated  for  subsistence  stores,  and  they 
had  been  sent  down  to  Fisher's,  and  unloaded  in 
the  field  during  his  absence,  the  wagons  in  which 
they  came  returning  to  town. 

Very  respectfully, 

L.  McLaws, 
Major-General. 

REPORT  OF  MAJOR-GENERAL  McLAWS  OF 
OPERATIONS  ABOUT  HARPER'S   FERRY. 

Headquarters  Division,  October  18,  1802. 
Colonel  B.  H.  Chilton,  Adjutant-General : 

Sir  :  On  the  tenth  ultimo,  in  compliance  with 
special  order,  No.  191,  of  September  ninth,  1862, 
from  your  headquarters,  I  proceeded  with  my 
own  and  General  Anderson's  division,  via  Buck- 
ettsville,  to  Pleasant  Valley,  to  take  possession  of 
Maryland  Heights,  and  endeavor  to  capture  the 
enemy  at  Harper's  Ferry  and  vicinity.  I  reached 
the  valley  on  the  eleventh. 

Pleasant  Valley  runs  north  and  south,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Blue  Ridge,  on  the 
west  by  Elk  Ridge,  the  southern  portion  of  which 
ridge  being  more  specially  designated  as  Mary- 
land Heights.  The  distance  across,  in  an  air 
line,  between  the  summits  of  the  two  ridges,  being 
about  two  and  a  half  or  three  miles.  The  valley 
itself  is  rolling  and  irregular,  having  one  main 
road  along  or  near  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
and  there  is  another  along  the  base  of  Elk  Ridge ; 
but  it  is  very  much  out  of  repair,  and  not  much 
used. 

The  Potomac  River  runs  along  the  south  ends 
of  both  ridges,  Harper's  Ferry  town  being  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  but  entirely  commanded 
by  Maryland  Heights,  from  which  a  plunging  fire, 
from  musketry  even,  can  be  made  into  the  place. 
The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  the  turnpike  to 
Frederick,  Maryland,  through  Middletown,  and 
the  canal  to  Washington  city,  pass  along  the 
south  end  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  there  being  just 
enough  space  for  them  between  the  mountains 
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and  the  river.  They  also  pass  under  the  south 
end  of  Maryland  Heights,  where  a  crowded  space 
has  been  made  by  blasting  the  rocks  for  a  very 
considerable  distance.  The  railroad  bridge  crosses 
the  river  just  under  the  precipice  of  Maryland 
Heights,  and  about  fifty  yards  above  it  the  Yan- 
kees had  a  pontoon  bridge  for  wagons,  etc.  The 
railroad  bridge  was  defended  by  cannon  placed 
on  the  farther  end  ;  the  narrow  causeway  along 
the  river  under  Elk  Ridge,  by  cannon  placed  un- 
der the  precipice  and  on  the  road.  The  river 
there  is  near  four  hundred  yards  wide.  On  the 
west  slope  of  Elk  Ridge,  the  enemy  had  their 
heavy  guns  placed  so  as  to  command  the  ap- 
proaches along  the  road  and  the  town  on  the  op- 
posite side,  and,  I  believe,  the  road  coming  from 
the  west ;  and  they  also  swept  Bolivar  Heights, 
which  defended  the  approaches  to  the  town  from 
the  side  between  the  Shenandoah  and  the  Poto- 
mac west  and  south. 

So  long  as  Maryland  Heights  was  occupied  by 
the  enemy,  Harper's  Ferry  could  never  be  occu- 
pied by  us.  If  we  gained  possession  of  the 
heights,  the  town  was  no  longer  tenable  to  them. 

Pleasant  Valley  was  approached  from  the  east, 
first  by  the  railroad,  turnpike,  and  canal,  at  the 
south  end  of  Blue  Ridge.  Second,  by  a  road 
over  the  ridge,  passing  Buckettsville,  a  small 
town,  about  a  mile  or  less  from  the  foot  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  over  Brownsville  Gap,  and  by  another 
through  a  gap  to  the  north  of  the  last-named 
road,  known  as  Crampton's  Gap.  The  two  last 
were  about  one  mile  apart.  The  second  road 
was  distant  from  the  one  along  the  south  end  of 
the  ridge  four  miles.  Thus  Crampton's  Gap 
was  five  miles  from  the  first  road  along  the  Po- 
tomac. 

Passing  from  the  valley,  going  west,  were  two 
roads,  one  along  the  south  end  of  Maryland 
Heights,  already  mentioned,  and  another  through 
Solomon's  Gap,  a  slight  depression  in  Elk  Ridge, 
about  five  miles  north  of  the  first.  At  the  south 
end  of  Blue  Ridge,  and  just  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  pass,  coming  from  the  east,  is  the 
small  town  of  Weverton.  About  half  way  between 
that  place  and  Harper's  Ferry,  along  the  turn- 
pike, is  another  small  place  called  Sandy  Hook. 
The  road  from  Sandy  Hook  ran  about  the  middle 
of  the  valley,  and  joined  the  main  road  along  the 
foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  two  miles  from  the  Poto- 
mac. Understanding  that  there  was  a  road  run- 
ning from  the  top  of  Solomon's  Gap,  along  the 
ridge,  to  the  heights  commanding  Harper's  Fer- 
ry, I  directed  General  Kershaw,  with  his  brigade 
and  that  of  General  Barksdale,  to  proceed  along 
that  road  and  carry  the  heights,  using  infantry 
alone,  as  the  character  of  the  country  forbade  the 
use  of  any  other  arm.  On  the  twelfth,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  out  the  order.  I  then  directed  a 
brigade  of  General  Anderson's  division  —  General 
"Wright's  —  to  ascend  the  Blue  Ridge  with  two 
pieces  of  artillery,  and,  proceeding  down  to  the 
point  overlooking  Weverton,  to  command  the 
approach  to  the  pass  there,  along  the  turnpike, 
railroad,  and  canal.  General  Semmes  was  left  op- 
posite the  gap  ;  the  troops  had  passed  over  into 


the  valley  (the  one  next  south  of  Crampton's 
Gap)  with  his  own  and  General  Mahone's  brigade, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Parham,  with  orders  to 
send  a  brigade  to  the  top  of  Solomon's  Gap,  to 
protect  the  rear  of  General  Kershaw,  and  also  to 
take  precautions  to  guard  the  pass  over  the  Blue 
Ridge.  General  Cobb's  brigade  was  directed  to 
cross  the  valley,  and,  marching  along  its  base,  to 
keep  in  communication  with  General  Kershaw 
above  and  up  to  his  advance,  so  as  to  give  sup- 
port if  possible,  if  it  was  needed,  and  to  serve  as 
a  rallying  force  should  any  disaster  render  such 
necessary. 

I  then  moved  down  the  valley  toward  the  river, 
with  the  rest  of  the  command,  the  inhabitants 
generally  impressing  it  upon  me  that  Maryland 
Heights  was  lined  with  cannon  for  a  mile  and  a 
half.  The  main  force  was  kept  with  the  advance 
of  General  Kershaw,  of  which  I  was  constantly 
informed  by  signal  parties  stationed  on  the 
heights,  moving  with  General  Kershaw.  General 
Kershaw  soon  encountered  the  skirmishers  of  the 
enemy,  and  drove  them  before  him  until  dark- 
ness put  an  end  to  the  conflict.  General  Wright 
gained  his  position  without  opposition,  and  at 
sundown  General  Anderson  pushed  forward  a 
brigade,  (General  Pryor's,)  as  I  directed,  and 
took  possession  of  Weverton,  and  disposed  the 
troops  to  effectually  defend  the  pass. 

The  brigades  of  Generals  Armistead  and  Cobb 
were  moved  up,  forming  a  line  across  the  valley 
from  the  right,  commanding  the  road  from  Sandy 
Hook. 

On  the  thirteenth,  General  Kershaw,  after  a 
very  sharp  and  spirited  engagement,  through  the 
dense  woods,  and  over  a  very  broken  surface, 
(there  being  no  road  from  the  point  where  he  had 
ceased  operations  the  night  previous,)  and  across 
two  abatis,  (the  last  quite  a  formidable  work,  the 
east  and  west  side  being  precipices  of  thirty  or 
forty  feet,  and  across  the  ridge  were  breastworks 
of  heavy  logs  and  large  rock,)  succeeded  in  car- 
rying the  main  ridge,  where  the  enemy  had  a 
telegraph  station,  and  by  four  and  a  half  P.  M. 
we  had  possession  of  the  entire  heights,  the  ene- 
my going  down  a  road  which  they  had  constructed 
on  the  side  opposite  the  ferry,  invisible  to  our 
troops  from  the  valley,  and  were  fired  on  by  our 
skirmishers  as  they  crossed  the  pontoon  bridge 
to  Harper's  Ferry  town.  The  report  concerning 
cannon  along  the  heights  proved  to  be  false,  as 
the  enemy  used  but  one  battery  on  the  heights, 
and  that  was  placed  on  the  road  toward  Harper's 
Ferry,  and  was  withdrawn  so  soon  as  the  main 
ridge  was  carried.  The  battery  of  heavy  guns 
placed  on  the  west  slope  of  the  mountains,  which, 
during  the  day,  fired  frequently  on  the  storming 
party,  and  dropped  shells  into  Pleasant  Valley, 
was  spiked  and  abandoned  at  the  same  time. 

The  troops  in  the  valley  were  then  advanced, 
and  General  Cobb's  brigade  occupied  Sandy 
Hook,  with  but  little  resistance,  the  enemy  having 
abandoned  the  place,  with  their  main  force  of  fif- 
teen hundred  men,  on  the  night  previous,  leaving 
several  hundred  new  muskets  and  other  stores. 
The  road  then  from  Harper's  Ferry,  which  pre- 
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vented  egress  from  the  place  coming  east,  was 
now  completely  commanded. 

Up  to  this  time,  I  had  received  no  notice  of 
the  advance  of  either  General  Jackson  or  General 
Walker,  except  that  a  courier  from  General  Jack- 
son brought  a  despatch  from  him  to  the  effect 
that  he  hoped  his  leading  division  would  be  near 
Harper's  Ferry  about  two  o'clock  on  this  day,  and 
some  firing  in  that  direction  led  to  the  belief  that 
he  was  advancing. 

During  the  day,  heavy  cannonading  was  heard 
to  the  east  and  north-east,  and  the  cavalry  scouts 
were  constantly  reporting  the  advance  of  the 
enemy  from  various  directions  ;  but  the  truth  of 
these  reports  was  questionable,  as  the  lookout 
from  the  mountains  saw  nothing  to  confirm 
them. 

The  morning  of  the  fourteenth  was  employed 
in  cutting  a  road  to  the  top  of  Maryland  Heights, 
practicable  for  artillery.  Major  McLaws,  of  my 
staff,  had  examined  the  ground,  and,  reporting  a 
road  practicable,  was  directed  to  make  one,  and 
by  two  o'clock  p.  M.,  Captain  Read  and  Captain 
Carleton,  under  the  direction  of  Major  Hamilton, 
chief  of  artillery,  had  two  pieces  from  each  of 
their  batteries  in  position,  overlooking  Bolivar 
Heights  and  the  town.  Fire  was  opened  at 
once,  driving  the  enemy  from  their  works  on  the 
right  of  Bolivar  Heights,  and  throwing  shells  into 
the  town. 

In  the  mean  while,  General  Walker,  who  had 
informed  me  of  his  arrival,  after  dark,  on  the 
thirteenth  instant,  had  opened  fire  from  Loudon 
Heights,  and  General  Jackson's  batteries  were 
playing  from  several  points. 

Hearing  of  an  advance  of  the  enemy  toward 
the  gap,  over  which  the  command  had  passed  into 
Pleasant  Valley,  I  had,  about  twelve  o'clock, 
ordered  General  Cobb  to  return  with  his  brigade 
to  the  camp,  near  the  point  where  the  road  came 
into  the  valley,  and  directed  General  Semmes  to 
withdraw  the  brigade  from  Solomon's  Gap,  leav- 
ing a  mere  guard,  and  to  tell  General  Cobb,  on 
his  arrival  in  the  vicinity,  to  take  command  of 
Crampton's  Gap.  The  gap  was  over  five  miles 
from  the  positions  of  my  main  force.  I  was  on 
Maryland  Height?,  directing  and  observing  the 
fire  of  our  guns,  when  I  heard  cannonading  in  the 
direction  of  Crampton's  Gap ;  but  I  felt  no  par- 
ticular concern  about  it,  as  there  were  three  bri- 
gades of  infantry  in  the  vicinity,  besides  the  cav- 
alry of  Colonel  Munford  ;  and  General  Stuart, 
who  was  with  me  on  the  heights,  and  had  just 
come  in  from  above,  told  me  he  did  not  believe 
there  was  more  than  a  brigade  of  the  enemy.  I, 
however,  sent  my  Adjutant-General  to  Geueral 
Cobb,  as  also  Major  Goggin  of  my  staff,  with  di- 
rections to  hold  the  gap  if  he  lost  his  last  man 
in  doing  it,  and  shortly  afterward  went  down  the 
mountain  and  started  toward  the  gap.  On  my 
way,  with  General  Stuart,  I  met  my  Adjutant- 
General  returning,  who  informed  me  that  the  en- 
emy had  forced  the  gap,  and  that  reinforcements 
were  needed  by  General  Cobb.  I  at  once  ordered 
up  Wilcox's  brigade,  commanded  by  Colonel  Al- 
fred Cumming,  of  the  Tenth  Georgia  regiment, 


who  had  been  detached  from  General  Semmes's 
brigade  for  that  purpose,  and  rode  toward  the 
gap.  Fortunately,  night  came  on,  and  allowed  a 
new  arrangement  of  the  troops  to  be  made  to 
meet  the  changed  aspect  of  affairs. 

The  brigades  of  Generals  Kershaw  and  Barks- 
dale,  excepting  one  regiment  of  the  latter  and 
two  pieces  of  artillery,  were  withdrawn  from  the 
heights,  leaving  the  regiment  and  two  rifle  pieces 
on  the  main  heights  overlooking  the  town,  and 
formed  line  of  battle  across  the  valley,  about  one 
and  a  half  miles  below  Crampton's  Gap,  with  the 
remnant  of  the  brigades  of  Generals  Cobb,  Semmes, 
and  Mahone,  and  that  of  Wilcox,  Kershaw,  and 
Barksdale,  which  was  placed  specially  under  com- 
mand of  General  Anderson.  Generals  Wright 
and  Pryor  were  kept  in  position  guarding  the 
Weverton  Pass,  and  Generals  Armistead  and 
Featherston  that  from  Harper's  Ferry.  That 
place  was  not  yet  taken,  and  I  had  but  to  wait 
and  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy. 

It  was  necessary  to  guard  their  positions  — 
first,  to  present  a  front  against  the  enemy  ad- 
vancing down  the  valley ;  second,  to  prevent 
them  from  escaping  from  Harper's  Ferry,  and 
acting  in  conjunction  with  their  troops  in  front ; 
third,  to  prevent  an  entrance  at  Weverton  Pass. 

The  force  of  the  enemy  engaged  and  in  reserve 
at  Crampton's  Gap  was  estimated  to  be  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  thousand  and  upward. 

The  loss  in  those  brigades  engaged  was,  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  very  large,  and  the 
remnant  collected  to  make  front  across  the  val- 
ley was  very  small. 

I  had  despatched  Lieutenant  Tucker,  my  Aid- 
de-camp,  with  a  courier  and  guide,  to  report  to 
General  Lee  the  condition  of  affairs  ;  but,  on  get- 
ting beyond  our  forces,  he  rode  suddenly  on  a 
strong  picket  of  the  enemy,  was  halted  and  fired 
on  by  them  as  he  turned  and  dashed  back.  The 
courier  was  killed,  but  Lieutenant  Tucker  and 
the  guide  escaped.  General  Stuart  had,  however, 
started  couriers  before  that,  and  sent  others  from 
time  to  time  during  the  night,  and  1,  therefore, 
was  satisfied  that  General  Lee  would  be  informed 
before  morning.  The  fifteenth,  the  enemy  did 
not  advance,  nor  did  they  offer  any  opposition  to 
the  troops  taking  position  across  the  valley.  The 
line  to  oppose  them  from  that  direction  was 
therefore  formed,  and  the  artillery  posted  to  the 
best  advantage.  Our  artillery  on  Maryland 
Heights  fired  on  the  enemy  below  so  soon  as  light 
permitted.  About  ten  o'clock  a.  m.,  it  was  tele- 
graphed to  me  from  Maryland  Heights  that  the 
enemy  at  Harper's  Ferry  had  hoisted  a  white  fl:ig 
and  had  ceased  firing.  I  at  once  ordered  the 
troops  which  were  defending  the  pass  from  Har- 
per's Ferry  to  advance  their  skirmishers  along 
the  road  to  the  bridge,  or  until  they  were  fired 
on,  and  directed  all  the  trains  to  be  sent  towards 
the  Ferry,  still  keeping  the  line  of  battle  opposed 
to  that  of  the  enemy  above.  They,  in  the  mean- 
time, were  planting  batteries  on  the  Blue  Ridge 
to  operate  against  the  artillery  on  the  left  of  the 
valley,  looking  north,  which  had  been  advanta- 
geously placed  in  position  by  my  Chief  of  Artil- 
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lery,  Major  Hamilton,  along  the  line  formed  across 
the  valley. 

My  Aid-de-camp,  Lieutenant  Tucker,  had  been 
sent  to  communicate  with  General  Jackson,  in 
Harper's  Ferry,  and  he,  returning,  reported  that 
General  Jackson  wished  to  see  me.  The  enemy 
showing  no  disposition  to  advance,  I  left  the 
command  to  General  Anderson,  with  directions  to 
push  the  trains  across  the  river  as  far  as  possible, 
and  follow  with  the  infantry  when  the  trains  were 
well  over.  I  then  rode  over,  and  received  orders 
to  proceed  to  Sharpsburg,  with  all  possible  de- 
spatch. I  returned  to  Pleasant  Valley,  and,  as 
the  troops  had  been  gradually  withdrawn,  I 
formed  a  new  line  across  at  the  foot  of  the  valley, 
still  holding  Maryland  Heights  and  Weverton 
Pass,  and  waited  until  near  two  o'clock,  when,  the 
trains  having  passed  over  the  river,  the  troops 
were  withdrawn  to  the  right  bank,  and,  marching 
through  Harper's  Ferry,  camped  near  Halltown, 
four  miles  distant,  about  eight  o'clock  on  the  six- 
teenth instant.  The  troops  that  were  engaged  in 
the  attack  and  capture  of  Maryland  Heights  are 
entitled  to  especial  commendation,  as  they  were 
laboriously  employed  for  two  days  and  one  night 
along  the  summit  of  Elk  Ridge,  constantly  work- 
ing their  way  under  fire  during  the  day,  and  at 
night  resting  in  position,  all  this  time  without 
water,  as  none  could  be  obtained  but  from  the 
valley  beneath,  one  mile  down  the  mountain,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  contest  there  was  not  a  strag- 
gler from  the  two  brigades. 

General  Kershaw,  who  had  special  command 
of  this  force,  acted  in  this  instance,  as  he  has  in 
all  others  when  under  my  command,  with  great 
skill,  coolness,  and  daring,  and  is  deserving  of 
special  praise.  I  refer  you  to  his  report  for 
other  particulars  of  the  engagement,  and  for  the 
operations  of  the  brigade  of  General  Barksdale, 
which  accompanied  him  and  materially  assisted 
in  the  capture  of  the  place. 

Seeing  that  the  canal  was  full  of  water  about 
Weverton,  I  directed  General  Pryor,  if  tools 
could  be  obtained,  to  cut  the  canal  just  above  a 
culvert  near  the  place,  which  he  did,  and  thinks 
the  canal  was  materially  damaged.  He  also  broke 
the  canal  lock. 

The  enemy  having  forced  Crampton's  Gap, 
thereby  completely  cutting  off  my  route  up  the 
valley  to  join  the  forces  with  General  Lee,  —  as 
Solomon's  Gap,  the  only  road  over  Elk  Ridge, 
was  just  in  front  of  the  one  over  the  Blue  Ridge, 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  —  I  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  defend  my  position.  I  could  not  retire  under 
the  bluffs  along  the  river,  with  the  enemy  press- 
ing my  rear  and  the  forces  at  Harper's  Ferry  op- 
erating in  conjunction,  unless  under  a  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  I  could  not  rely  on  to 
happen  at  the  exact  time  needed.  I  could  not 
pass  over  the  mountain,  except  in  a  scattered  and 
disorganized  condition.  Nor  could  I  have  gone 
through  the  Weverton  Pass  into  the  open  coun- 
try beyond,  to  cross  a  doubtful  ford,  when  the 
enemy  was  in  force  on  the  other  side  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  and  coming  down  in  my  rear.  There  was 
no  outlet  in  any  direction  for  anything  but  the 


troops,  and  that  very  doubtful.  In  ik  contin- 
gency could  I  have  saved  the  trains  and  artillery. 
I  therefore  determined  to  defend  myself  in  the 
valley,  holding  the  two  heights  and  the  two  lower 
passes,  in  order  to  force  a  direct  advance  down 
the  valley,  to  prevent  cooperation  from  Harper's 
Ferry,  and  at  the  same  time  to  carry  out  my  or- 
ders in  relation  to  the  capture  of  that  place. 

I  received  several  communications  from  your 
headquarters  in  relation  to  my  position,  which 
were  obeyed,  so  far  as  circumstances  permitted, 
and  I  acted,  in  departing  from  them,  as  I  be- 
lieved the  commanding  General  would  have  or- 
dered had  he  known  the  circumstances.  The 
force  in  Harper's  Ferry  was  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
equal  to  my  own,  and  that  above  was  far  supe- 
rior. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  cooperate  from  Har- 
per's Ferry  with  the  force  above,  and  the  force 
above  did  not  press  down  upon  me,  because,  I  be- 
lieve, General  Lee  offered  battle  at  Sharpsburg. 
The  early  surrender  of  Harper's  Ferry  relieved 
me  from  the  situation,  and  my  command  joined 
the  main  army  at  Sharpsburg  on  the  morning  of 
the  seventeenth  September. 

My  special  thanks  are  due  to  General  Ander- 
son, whose  division  was  under  my  command,  for 
his  advice  and  assistance,  and  the  cordial  cooper- 
ation of  all  in  generally  performing  their  whole 
duties. 

The  ope¥ations  at  Crampton's  Gap  I  give  in  a 
separate  paper. 

To  the  members  of  my  staff,  Major  Mcintosh, 
A.  A.  G. ;  Major  Goggin  ;  Major  McLaws;  Ma- 
jor Edwards,  A.  C.  S.  ;  chief  surgeon  of  divis- 
ion, Surgeon  Gilmore  ;  Captain  King,  who  ac- 
companied General  Kershaw  during  the  whole  of 
his  operations  on  the  heights ;  Captain  Costin ; 
Lieutenant  Tucker,  A.  D.  C. ;  Captain  Taliaferro 
and  Lieutenant  Edwards,  ordnance  officers,  I  am 
indebted  for  their  aid  and  active  assistance.  Cap- 
tain Manning,  who  had  charge  of  the  signal 
corps,  being  unable  to  attend  to  his  duties,  from 
a  sudden  attack  of  erysipelas  in  the  head,  Cap- 
tain Costin  took  charge  of  the  party,  and  it  ren- 
dered very  great  service  during  the  three  days  it 
was  required.  Lieutenant  Campbell,  of  the  en- 
gineers, also  distinguished  himself  for  his  activity 
in  reconnoitring  the  position  of  the  enemy. 
Very  respectfully, 

L.  McLaws, 

Major-General. 

Headquarters  Division,  October  21, 1862, 
Colonel  B.  H.  Chilton,  A.  A.  G. : 

I  enclose  herewith  a  report  of  the  operations 
of  my  command  in  Pleasant  Valley,  Maryland. 
There  are  particular  reasons  why  I  should  make 
a  special  report  of  the  engagement  at  Crampton's 
Gap,  to  do  which,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  ob- 
tain reports  from  Colonel  Munford,  who  was  first  x 
in  command,  and  from  Colonel  Parham,  Mahone's 
brigade,  who  came  next  after,  and  made  the  dis- 
positions previous  to  the  arrival  of  General 
Cobb.  Very  respectfully, 

L.  McLaws, 

Major- General 
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Headquarters  Division,  October  20, 1802. 
To  the  Adjutant- General,  Headquarters  of  Gen- 
eral Longstreet : 

Sir  :  On  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth  of  Sep- 
tember, ultimo,  my  command,  consisting  of  my 
own  division  and  that  of  General  Anderson, 
marched  through  Harper's  Ferry  from  Pleasant 
Valley,  and  halted  near  Halltown,  a  short  distance 
from  the  road,  which  turned  to  the  right  toward 
Shepherdstown,  which  was  on  the  way  to  Sharps- 
burg,  to  which  place  I  had  been  directed  to  march, 
by  orders  direct  from  General  Lee,  and  afterward 
from  General  Jackson. 

The  entire  command  was  very  much  fatigued. 
The  brigades  of  Generals  Kershaw  and  Barks- 
dale  had  been  engaged  on  Maryland  Heights  on 
the   twelfth,    thirteenth,  and  fourteenth,   and  on 
the  fifteenth  had  been  marched  from  the  heights 
to  the  line  of  battle  up  the  valley,  formed  to  op- 
pose that  of  the   enemy  below  Crampton's  Gap. 
Those  of  Generals  Cobb,  and  Semmes,  and  Ma- ! 
hone,  (Colonel  Parham,)  had  been  engaged  and  ! 
badly  crippled  at  Crampton's  Gap,  and  all  the  J 
others  had  been  guarding  important  points  under  | 
^ery  trying  circumstances.     A  large  number  had  < 
no  provisions,  and  a  great  portion  had  not  had  ; 
time  or  opportunity  to  cook  what  they  had.     All  | 
the  troops   had  been  without  sleep   during   the 
night  previous,  except  while  waiting  in  line  for 
the  wagon  trains  to  pass  over  the  pontoon  bridge 
at  Harper's  Ferry. 

I  had  ridden  on  to  Charlestown  to  look  after  the 
sick  and  wounded  from  Pleasant  Valley,  when  no- 
tice was  sent  me  to  hasten  the  troops  to  Sharps- 
burg.  I  returned  to  camp  and  started  the  com- 
mand at  three  P.  M.  ;  halted  after  dark,  (and  the 
night  was  very  dark,)  within  two  miles  of  Shep- 
herdstown, where,  receiving  orders  to  hasten  for- 
ward, again  commenced  the  march  at  twelve 
o'clock  that  night,  many  of  the  regiments  still 
.  without  provisions.  I  may  here  state  that  the 
crossing  at  Harper's  Ferry  was  very  much  im- 
peded by  the  paroled  prisoners,  passing  over  the 
bridge,  whenever  there  was  an  opportunity  offered 
by  any  accident  to  the  bridge,  causing  temporary 
halt  in  the  trains  or  batteries,  which  was  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  and  the  streets  of  Harper's 
Ferry  town  were  crowded  with  prisoners  and 
wagons,  all  of  which  prevented  me  from  halting 
even  for  a  moment  in  the  town  to  obtain  provis- 
ions there. 

On  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth,  about  sun- 
rise, the  head  of  my  column  reached  the  vicinity 
of  General  Lee's  headquarters,  near  Sharpsburg. 
I  rode  on  to  the  town,  looking  for  General  Lee, 
and  on  my  return,  not  finding  him,  met  General 
Longstreet,  who  directed  me  to  send  General  An- 
derson's division  direct  down  the  road  to  the  hill 
beyond  Sharpsburg,  where  he  would  receive  or- 
ders. I  learned  from  him  where  General  Lee's 
camp  was,  and  reported  to  General  Lee  for  or- 
ders. He  directed  me  to  halt  my  division  near  to 
his  headquarters,  which  was  done,  and  I  then  rode 
back  to  hasten  up  General  Anderson,  whose  divis- 
ion was  in  the  rear.    About  an  hour  after  this,  my 


division  was  ordered  to  the  front  by  an  Aid-de- 
camp of  General  Lee's  —  Major  Taylor.  In  about 
one  mile,  we  came  in  rear  of  the  position  which 
was  pointed  out  by  Major  Ratchfbrd,  of  General  I). 
H.  Hill's  staff,  as  the  one  the  division  was  to  occupy. 
I  was,  of  course,  entirely  ignorant  of  the  ground 
and  of  the  location  of  the  troops.  General 
Hood,  however,  who  was  present,  pointed  out 
the  direction  for  the  advance,  and  my  line  of  bat- 
tle was  rapidly  formed  —  General  Cobb's  brigade 
on  the  right,  next  General  Kershaw's,  General 
Barksdale  and  General  Semmes  on  the  left.  Just 
in  front  of  the  line  was  a  large  body  of  woods, 
from  which  parties  of  our  troops,  of  whose  com- 
mand I  do  not  know,  were  seen  retiring,  and  the 
enemy,  I  could  see,  were  advancing  rapidly,  oc- 
cupying the  place.  My  advance  was  ordered  be- 
fore the  entire  line  of  General  Kershaw  could  be 
formed.  As  the  enemy  were  filling  the  woods  so 
rapidly,  I  wished  my  troops  to  cross  the  open 
space  between  us  and  the  woods  before  they 
were  entirely  occupied.  It  was  made  steadily 
and  in  perfect  order,  and  the  troops  were  imme- 
diately engaged,  driving  the  enemy  before  them 
in  magnificent  style,  at  all  points,  sweeping  the 
woods  with  perfect  ease,  and  inflicting  great  loss 
on  the  enemy.  They  were  driven  not  only 
through  the  woods,  but  over  a  field  in  front  of 
the  woods,  and  over  two  high  fences  beyond,  and 
into  another  body  of  woods  over  a  half  a  mile 
distant  from  the  commencement  of  the  fight. 

The  men  were  scattered  by  the  engagement 
through  the  woods,  where  the  enemy  made  their 
only  stand,  and  there  being  no  immediate  sup- 
port, the  several  brigades  fell  back  into  the 
woods,  and  the  line,  to  maintain  the  position,  was 
formed  by  the  brigades  of  General  Ransom,  Walk- 
er's division,  and  of  General  Armistead,  Gen- 
eral Anderson's  division,  which  had  been  sent  to 
my  support,  of  General  Early,  which  was  already 
in  position,  and  the  brigades  of  Generals  Barks- 
dale  and  Kershaw.  Captain  Read's  battery  had 
been  placed  in  position  on  the  right  of  the  woods, 
which  we  had  entered,  and  did  most  excellent  ser- 
vice ;  but  it  was  exposed  to  such  a  severe  fire, 
General  Kershaw  ordered  it  back,  after  losing 
fourteen  officers  and  men  and  sixteen  horses. 
Another  battery,  Captain  Carleton's,  which  I  had 
ordered  into  position  in  the  woods,  in  front  of 
General  Ransom's  brigade,  was  so  severely  cut 
up  in  a  short  time  by  the  direct  and  cross-fires  of 
numerous  batteries,  that  I  ordered  it  to  retire. 
The  enemy  did  not  make  an  attempt  to  retake 
the  woods  after  they  were  driven  from  them,  as  I 
have  mentioned,  but  kept  up  a  terrific  fire  of  ar- 
tillery. There  was  an  incessant  storm  of  shot 
and  shell,  grape  and  canister;  but  the  loss  in- 
flicted by  the  artillery  was  comparatively  very 
small.  Fortunately,  the  woods  were  on  the  side 
of  a  hill,  the  main  slope  of  which  was  toward  us, 
with  numerous  ledges  of  rock  all  along  it.  Thus 
it  was  our  men,  although  under  this  fire  for  hours, 
suffered  so  little  from  it. 

I  could  do  nothing  but  defend  the  position  my 
division  occupied.  The  line  was  too  weak  to  at- 
tempt an  advance.  There  were  not  men  enough 
to   make   a  continuous   single   line.      In   some 
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places,  for  a  considerable  distance,  there  were  no 
men  at  all ;  while  just  beyond  us,  across  an  open 
field,  about  four  or  five  hundred  yards  distant, 
were  the  lines  of  the  enemy,  apparently  double 
and  treble,  supporting  numerous  batteries,  which 
crossed  fire  over  every  portion  of  the  ground. 
The  artillery  of  the  enemy  was  so  far  superior  to 
ours  in  weight  of  metal,  character  of  gun,  and 
numbers,  and  in  quality  of  ammunition,  that 
there  was  but  very  little  to  be  gained  by  oppos- 
ing ours  to  it,  and  I  therefore  did  not  renew  the 
attempt  after  the  first  experiment. 

The  ground  over  which  the  Mississippi  brigade, 
General  Barksdale,  advanced,  and  to  his  right, 
was  thickly  strewn  with  the  dead  and  wounded 
of  the  enemy,  far  exceeding  our  own,  and  their 
dead  were  much  more  numerous  than  their  wound- 
ed. The  close  proximity  of  the  combatants  to 
each  other  may  account  for  the  disproportion. 

General  Cobb's  brigade,  going  in,  extended  it- 
'self  farther  to  the  right  than  I  intended  ;  but  the 
Colonel  commanding,  Colonel  Sanders,  Twenty- 
fourth  Georgia,  did  not  learn  my  orders  to  cor- 
rect the  error,  (so  it  is  reported,)  and  the  engage- 
ment commencing  immediately,  the  brigade  went 
on  to  a  position  several  hundred  yards  to  the 
right  of  the  woods  and  defended  it. 

General  Semmes  was  sent  to  the  left,  just  after 
his  brigade  came  on  the  ground,  by  direction  of 
General  Jackson,  to  give  support  to  General  Stu- 
art. His  brigade  drove  the  enemy  through  the 
woods,  and  beyond  them  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. 

General  Kershaw's  brigade  was  more  exposed 
in  its  first  advance  than  any  other,  as  it  had  to 
move  over  a  large  open  space,  before  reaching 
the  woods,  which  there  afforded  less  protection  ; 
but  the  command  went  in  with  enthusiasm,  and 
drove  the  enemy  up  to  their  batteries  and  re- 
serves, and  then  retired  to  the  woods  from  which 
they  had  first  driven  the  enemy,  as  did  the  other 
brigades  of  Cobb,  Semmes,  and  Barksdale,  be- 
cause of  the  weakness  of  their  own  lines,  the  want 
of  immediate  support,  the  want  of  ammunition, 
and  the  fatigue  of  the  men.  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact,  that  Colonel  Nance,  commanding  the 
Third  South  Carolina  regiment,  of  General  Ker- 
shaw's brigade,  brought  his  regiment  from  the 
ground  in  perfect  order,  and   formed  it  in   the 


rear,  to  be  supplied  with  ammunition,  with  the 
precision  of  a  parade.  This  perfect  control  of 
his  men  is  owing  to  the  high  state  of  discipline 
and  good  drill  for  which  his  regiment  is  distin- 
guished. 

General  Barksdale  re-formed  on  the  ground  he 
went  over  ;  General  Semmes  was  placed  in  re- 
serve in  his  rear  ;  General  Cobb's  brigade  on  the 
left  of  General  Kershaw,  who  had  previously 
moved  to  the  left  of  the  line. 

The  enemy  having  abandoned  their  attempt  to 
advance,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the 
relative  positions  of  our  troops  and  those  of  the 
enemy,  and  soon  became  convinced  that  we  had 
nothing  to  gain  by  an  advance  of  our  troops. 
The  strong  position  of  the  enemy  was  along  the 
Antietam,  the  right  bank  of  which  (the  side  to- 
ward our  army)  was  swept  by  numerous  bat- 
teries of  artillery,  posted  along  the  left  banks, 
which  commanded  the  right.  Their  position 
along  the  left  bank  was  a  very  strong  one,  having 
the  Antietam  in  their  front  and  Maryland  Heights 
in  their  rear.  For  us  to  force  them  back  on  the 
Antietam  was  to  force  them  to  concentration  in 
their  reserves,  of  which  we  had  none,  to  weaken 
our  lines  and  scatter  our  troops,  so  that  in  the 
event  of  a  reverse,  no  rally  of  any  considerable 
body  could  be  made,  and  the  final  result  would 
not  probably  have  been  such  as  to  have  entitled 
us  to  claim,  as  we  now  can,  the  battle  of  Sharps- 
burg  as  one  of  the  greatest  successes,  if  not  the 
greatest  success,  of  the  war,  when  the  enormous 
disparity  between  our  forces  and  those  of  the 
Yankees  are  considered. 

Brigadier-Generals  Kershaw,  Semmes,  and 
Barksdale  deserve  high  praise  for  their  heroic 
conduct  in  the  fight,  and  for  the  skilful  manner 
their  brigades  were  handled. 

Colonel  Sanders,  of  Twenty-fourth  Georgia, 
who  commanded  Cobb's  brigade  during  the  first 
part  of  the  engagement,  carried  it  forward  in 
good  order,  and  the  brigade  maintained  its  posi- 
tion, and  drove  the  enemy  for  some  distance,  re- 
tiring, after  losing  forty-three  per  cent,  of  its 
strength.  Lieutenant-Colonel  McRae,  of  the  Fif- 
teenth North  Carolina  regiment,  commanded  the 
brigade  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fight. 

The  losses  in  the  different  brigades,  including 
the  different  batteries,  were  as  follows : 
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Which,  taken  in  connection  with  the  small  num- 
ber of  missing,  shows  how  dearly,  yet  how  glori- 
ously, this  success  was  obtained. 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  I  have  to  state 
my  Adjutant-General,  Major  T.  S.  Mcintosh,  was 
killed  dead,  shot  through  the  heart,  while  carry- 
ing out  one  of  my  orders.  The  country  has  lost 
in  him  as  brave  and  gallant  an  officer  and  gentle- 
man as  any  that  survives  him. 

My  Inspector-General,  Major  Goggin,  was  with 
me  duriug  the  day,  carrying  orders  and  superin- 
tending their  execution,  in  the  performance  of 
which  duties  he  exhibited  great  daring,  and  cool, 
sound  judgment. 

To  Captain  King  and  Lieutenant  Tucker,  Aids- 
de-camp,  and  Captain  Costin,  signal  officer,  Lieu- 
tenant Campbell,  of  the  engineers,  and  Lieutenant 
Edwards,  ordnance  officer,  I  am  indebted  for  their 
zeal  and  activity.  Their  gallantry  was  conspicu- 
ous in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

Colonel  Henry  Coulter  Cabell,  chief  of  artil- 
lery, who  had  been  absent,  sick,  joined  me  on  the 
ffidd,  and  remained  during  the  rest  of  the  en- 
gagement. 

I  enclose  reports  of  brigade  commanders,  and 
call  attention  to  their  notices  of  individual  merit. 
Very  respectfully, 

L.  McLaws, 

Major-General. 

REPORT  OF  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  EARLY,  COM- 
MANDING DIVISION,  OF  OPERATIONS  FROM 
AUGUST  1G  TO  SEPTEMBER  27,  1302. 

Headquarters  Ewell's  Division,  ) 
January  12,  1863.     ) 

Captain  A.  S.  Pendleton,  A.  A.  General,  Second 

Corps : 

Captain  :  In  accordance  with  instructions  from 
the  headquarters  of  the  corps,  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  operations  of  this  division 
since  the  movement  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Gordonsville,  northward,  in  the  month  of  August 
last,  until  it  reached  Bunker  Hill,  in  September : 

This  report,  however,  is  necessarily  defective  in 
regard  to  all  the  other  brigades  of  the  division 
except  my  own,  as  there  were  other  division  com- 
manders until  after  the  commencement  of  the 
battle  of  Sharpsburg,  on  the  seventeenth  of  Sep- 
tember, Major-General  Ewell  having  commanded 
until  the  night  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  August, 
when  he  was  wounded  in  the  action  near  Grove- 
ton,  and  Brigadier-General  Lawton  having  com- 
mand from  that  time  until  he  was  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Sharpsburg.  It  is  impossible  to  supply 
the  necessary  information  in  regard  to  the  par- 
ticular parts  taken  by  Lawton's  and  Trimble's 
brigades  in  the  several  actions  commencing  with 
the  affairs  of  Hazel  River,  on  the  twenty-second, 
and  Bristoe  and  Manassas  Junction,  on  the  twen- 
ty-seventh of  August,  and  ending  with  the  battle 
of  Sharpsburg,  except  as  to  the  part  taken  by 
Trimble's  brigade  at  Sharpsburg,  as  General  Law- 
ton,  who  commanded  his  brigade  until  the  twen- 
ty-ninth of  August,  is  absent  in  Georgia,  wound- 
ed, and  Colonel  Douglas,  who  commanded  the 
brigade  from  the  twenty-ninth  of  August  to  the 


seventeenth  of  September,  was  killed  at  Sharps- 
burg on  that  day,  and  General  Trimble,  who 
commanded  his  brigade  until  the  29th  August,  is 
absent,  wounded,  and  Captain  Brown,  of  the 
twelfth  Georgia  regiment,  who  succeeded  him  in 
the  command,  was  killed  at  Ox  Hill,  near  Chan- 
tilly,  on  the  first  of  September.  There  is  the 
same  difficulty  in  regard  to  Hays's  brigade  as  to 
the  part  taken  by  it  on  the  thirtieth  of  August, 
at  Manassas,  and  at  Ox  Hill,  on  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, as  Colonel  Strong,  who  commanded  on 
these  occasions,  was  killed  at  Sharpsburg. 

This  report,  therefore,  will  not  contain  particu- 
lar details  of  the  operations  of  any  brigade  but 
my  own,  in  most  of  the  actions  in  which  the  di- 
vision was  engaged  during  the  time  covered  by  it. 

MARCH   FROM   VICINITY   OF   GORDONSVILLE  TO 
THE   RAPPAHANNOCK. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  August,  the  division 
moved  from  Liberty  Mills,  in  Orange  County,  to 
Mountain  Run,  in  the  same  county,  near  Clarke's 
Mountain,  below  Rapidan  Station,  where  it  re- 
mained until  the  twentieth,  when  it  crossed  the 
Rapidan  at  Cunningham's  Ford,  and  bivouacked 
near  Stevensburg,  in  Culpeper.  On  the  next  day 
it  moved  past  Brandy  Station,  and  bivouacked 
near  St.  James's  Church,  on  the  road  toward  a 
ford  on  the  Rappahannock,  above  the  railroad  sta- 
tion and  below  the  mouth  of  Hazel  River. 

The  next  day  it  moved  in  the  direction  of  that 
ford,  and,  on  arriving  there,  the  enemy  being  in 
position  on  the  opposite  bank  to  dispute  the  pas- 
sage, the  division  was  moved  to  the  left,  Law- 
ton's  brigade  leading,  crossing  Hazel  River  at  a 
mill,  and  then  moving  in  the  direction  of  a  ford 
on  the  Rappahannock,  above  the  mouth  of  Hazel 
River,  where  the  enemy  was  also  found  in  force, 
and  the  division  Mas  then  again  moved  to  the 
left  in  the  direction  of  the  ford  at  Warrenton 
Springs,  by  a  route  through  fields  and  woods,  so 
as  not  to  be  exposed  to  view.  At  the  two  fords 
above  mentioned,  and  in  moving  therefrom,  the 
division  was  exposed  to  shells  fired  from  the  ene- 
my's batteries,  and  sustained  slight  loss. 

In  moving  to  the  left  across  Hazel  River,  Gen- 
eral Trimble,  with  his  brigade,  was  left  behind  to 
observe  the  enemy,  and  had  a  fight  with  a  body 
of  the  enemy  which  had  crossed  from  the  north 
bank  of  the  Rappahannock,  and  was  threatening 
the  trains,  and  succeeded  in  driving  it  back  across 
the  river ;  but  I  am  unable  to  give  the  particulars 
of  this  affair. 

CROSSING    OF   THE   RAPPAHANNOCK,  AND   AFFAIR 
AT   WARRENTON    SPRINGS,   AUGUST   23u. 

The  remainder  of  the  division  proceeded  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Warrenton  Springs,  on  the  south- 
ern bank,  and  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  Thir- 
teenth Georgia  regiment,  of  Lawton's  brigade,  un- 
der Colonel  Douglas,  was  crossed  at  the  Springs, 
capturing  a  few  cavalrymen  on  picket  at  that 
place.  Brown's  and  Dement's  batteries,  of  four 
guns  each,  were  also  crossed  over  at  this  point. 
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My  own  brigade,  under  the  superintendence  of 
General  Ewell,  who  was  acting  under  General 
Jackson's  orders,  was  crossed  over  about  a  mile 
below  the  Springs,  on  an  old  dilapidated  dam, 
formerly  built  for  purposes  of  navigation,  and 
Hays's  brigade,  under  Colonel  Forno,  was  or- 
dered to  follow  ;  but  as  my  brigade  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  crossing  until  it  was  nearly  dark,  and  the 
crossing  was  exceedingly  difficult,  Hays's  brigade 
was  left  on  the  south  bank  for  the  night. 

My  orders  were  to  occupy  a  wood  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  river,  immediately  in  front  of  the 
place  at  which  I  crossed,  and  to  establish  com- 
munications with  General  Lawton,  the  whole  of 
whose  brigade,  I  was  informed,  would  cross  over 
at  the  Springs.  Before  I  was  ordered  to  cross 
over,  there  had  been  quite  a  heavy  shower  of 
rain,  which  had  somewhat  swollen  the  river,  and 
it  was  raining  when  I  crossed.  I  moved  the  bri- 
gade into  the  woods  indicated,  General  Ewell 
having  re-crossed,  after  seeing  the  whole  of  my 
brigade  over.  In  extending  the  left  into  the 
woods  on  a  line  parallel  with  the  river,  a  road  was 
found  running  from  the  Springs  through  this 
body  of  woods,  toward  the  fords  and  Rappahan- 
nock Station  below.  My  left  was  posted  near 
this  road,  the  right  extending  to  an  old  field  just 
below  where  I  had  crossed.  Pickets  were  put 
out  in  front  and  on  the  flanks,  and  Major  A.  L. 
Pitzer,  my  volunteer  Aid,  was  despatched  to  find 
his  way  to  the  Springs  and  communicate  with 
General  Lawton.  It  had  become  exceedingly 
dark  by  this  time,  and  Major  Pitzer,  in  endeavor- 
ing to  get  to  the  Springs,  rode  upon  a  party  of 
six  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  who  had  passed  up 
the  road  a  few  moments  before  we  had  reached  it. 

He  was  made  a  prisoner  by  this  party,  who 
were  endeavoring  to  make  their  way  to  the 
Springs,  but,  finding  some  difficulty  in  the  way, 
had  halted.  After  he  had  been  compelled  to  sur- 
render his  arms,  the  party  started  with  him  back 
on  the  road  they  had  come,  and  the  Major,  with 
great  presence  of  mind,  informed  them  that  they 
were  all  his  prisoners  ;  that  if  they  attempted  to 
pass  out  in  any  direction,  they  would  be  fired  upon 
by  some  of  our  pickets,  as  they  were  completely 
surrounded ;  but,  if  they  submitted  to  his  direc- 
tion, he  would  take  them  in  safe,  which  they  con- 
cluded to  do ;  and  the  Major  did  actually  bring 
them  in  as  prisoners  after  they  had  captured  him. 
After  this  attempt,  I  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to 
make  another  effort  to  establish  communication 
with  the  Springs  that  night,  as  it  was  very  dark 
and  threatening  rain,  and  there  was  no  one  in  the 
command  who  had  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
localities  to  find  the  way. 

During  the  night  there  was  a  very  heavy  rain, 
and  in  the  morning  I  found  that  the  river  had  be- 
come very  much  swollen,  and  was  so  high  as  to 
defy  all  attempts  at  crossing  ;  and  a  messenger 
sent  to  the  Springs  returned  with  the  information 
that  only  the  Thirteenth  Georgia  regiment,  of 
Lawton's  brigade,  had  crossed  over  the  night  be- 
fore. As  soon  as  I  ascertained  the  condition  of 
things,  I  despatched  a  note  for  General  Ewell  or 
General  Jackson,  whichever  should  be  first  met 


with,  informing  them  of  my  condition,  and  that,  if 
the  enemy  should  come  upon  me  with  heavy  force, 
my  whole  command  must  be  captured,  and  sug- 
gesting the  propriety  of  my  attempting  to  extri- 
cate my  force,  with  that  at  the  Springs,  by  moving 
up  the  river  toward  Waterloo  Bridge ;  this  was 
sent  by  a  messenger,  with  direction  to  swim  the 
river  with  it,  if  possible.  Before  this  note  could 
be  delivered,  I  received  a  verbal  message  from 
General  Jackson,  which  had  been  delivered  across 
the  river,  at  the  Springs,  and  was  brought  to 
me  by  a  Sergeant  of  one  of  the  batteries  at  that 
place,  directing  me  to  move  up  toward  the 
Springs,  and  take  command  of  all  the  force 
there,  and  post  my  command,  with  the  left  flank 
resting  on  the  river  and  the  right  on  a  creek,  to 
the  north  of  the  Springs,  which  emptied  into  the 
river  below,  and  was  past  fording  also,  there  be- 
ing no  enemy  in  the  fork,  and  stating  that  he  was 
having  the  bridge  repaired  across  the  river,  which 
would  soon  be  in  a  condition  for  infantry  to  pass 
over.  In  a  short  time  afterward,  I  received  a 
note  from  General  Jackson,  in  response  to  mine, 
containing  similar  instructions,  and  directing  me, 
in  addition,  to  move  up  toward  Waterloo  Bridge 
if  the  enemy  appeared  in  too  heavy  force,  keep- 
ing close  to  the  river,  and  informing  me  that  he 
would  follow  along  the  opposite  bank,  with  his 
whole  force,  to  cover  my  movement.  I  accord- 
ingly moved  up  toward  the  Springs,  posting 
Colonel  Walker,  with  his  regiments,  the  Thir- 
teenth Virginia  and  the  Thirty-first  Virginia,  on 
the  road,  so  as  to  protect  my  rear.  On  getting 
near  the  Springs,  I  found  that  Colonel  Douglas 
had  moved  his  regiment  and  the  artillery  to  a  hill 
just  below  the  Springs,  which  runs  across  from 
the  river  to  the  creek  mentioned,  and  along  this  I 
posted  the  Twelfth  Georgia  regiment,  the  Twen- 
ty-fifth, Forty-fourth,  Forty-ninth,  Fifty-second, 
and  Fifty-eighth  Virginia  regiments,  with  the 
Thirteenth  Georgia  on  the  left,  all  being  so  dis- 
posed as  to  present  a  front  to  the  north-west,  the 
rear  being  guarded  by  Colonel  Walker,  with  the 
Thirteenth  and  Thirty-first  Virginia  regiments, 
and  the  right  flarik,  which  was  the  only  one  ex- 
posed, being  secure  for  a  short  time  on  account 
of  the  condition  of  the  creek,  which  is  called 
Great  Run.  Companies  were  thrown  out  on  this 
flank  to  prevent  any  attempt  to  cross  the  creek, 
and  a  bridge,  which  was  partially  flooded,  was  de- 
stroyed. A  body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  was  dis- 
covered early  in  the  morning  by  Colonel  Doug- 
las on  the  north  of  the  creek,  and  they  were 
hovering  around  my  right  flank  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  creek  all  the  morning.  During  the 
morning,  General  Jackson  sent  over  an  officer  to 
pilot  one  of  my  staff  officers  over  the  route  to 
Waterloo  Bridge,  which  it  might  be  necessary  to 
pass  over  in  case  of  emergency ;  and  my  Adju- 
tant-General, Major  Hale,  was  sent  with  him  to 
ascertain  the  route. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  creek  began  to  fall  rap- 
idly, and  in  the  afternoon  it  was  in  a  condition  to 
be  crossed. 

It  also  began  to  be  evident  that  the  enemy  was 
moving  up  from  below  in  heavy  force,  and  that 
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my  command  was  in  a  critical  condition.  It  was 
entirely  concealed  from  the  enemy's  view  by  being 
posted  in  the  woods  ;  and  this  fact  no  doubt  saved 
it,  for  it  was  evident  the  enemy  was  aware  of  the 
fact  that  a  force  was  across  the  river,  and,  from 
the  caution  with  which  he  moved,  he  thought  it 
was  much  larger  than  it  really  was. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  a  heavy  column  of  in- 
fantry, with  artillery,  made  its  appearance  oppo- 
site to  my  right  flank ;  and  I  then  changed  my 
front  so  as  to  present  it  toward  the  enemy,  with- 
out, however,  his  being  aware  of  it,  as  my  whole 
movement  was  concealed  from  his  view  by  the 
woods.  The  artillery  was  also  so  posted  as  not 
to  be  observed  by  him.  About  this  time  Colonel 
Robertson,  with  two  or  three  regiments  of  caval- 
ry and  two  pieces  of  artillery,  came  from  the  di- 
rection of  Warrenton,  and,  after  consulting  with 
me,  posted  two  pieces  of  artillery  on  the  hill  to 
the  north  of  the  Springs,  which  commanded  a 
view  of  the  enemy,  and  opened  fire  upon  him. 
This  was  responded  to  by  a  battery  of  the  enemy's 
in  a  few  moments,  and  I  sent  two  Parrott  guns 
from  Brown's  battery  to  the  assistance  of  Robert- 
son's pieces,  which  were  of  short  range,  and  a 
brisk  cannonading  was  kept  up  until  near  sun- 
down, with  no  damage,  however,  to  my  infantry 
or  artillery,  the  only  persons  killed  or  wounded 
belonging  to  the  cavalry,  which  happened  to  be 
in  the  line  of  the  artillery  fire,  and  in  rear  of  our 
pieces.  After  the  cessation  of  the  artillery  fire, 
a  column  of  the  enemy  was  observed  to  advance, 
it  being  then  near  dark,  and  a  mist  rendering  ob- 
jects •  quite  indistinct.  Infantry  was  also  seen 
moving  off  to  the  left,  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
enemy  delivered  a  volley  into  the  woods,  where 
my  infantry  was  posted,  and  then  gave  three 
cheers,  followed  by  a  tiger,  in  regular  style.  I 
had  two  of  Captain  Dement's  Napoleon  guns  run 
to  the  left  of  my  line,  and  infantry,  to  a  point 
from  which  they  could  fire  upon  the  enemy,  and 
caused  them  to  open  with  canister.  This  fire  was 
so  well  directed,  although  objects  could  not  be 
distinguished,  that  the  enemy  was  thrown  into 
confusion  and  driven  back,  as  was  manifest  from 
the  cries  and  groans  of  his  men,  which  were 
plainly  heard  by  ours.  There  was  no  further  aU 
tack  on  me ;  but  it  was  evident,  from  the  noises 
heard  and  the  reports  of  one  or  two  persons  who 
had  seen  columns  of  the  enemy  passing  from  be- 
low, that  a  heavy  force  was  near  at  hand,  and 
that  preparations  were  being  made  to  surround 
my  force,  and  I  sent  a  messenger  to  General  Jack- 
son with  information  as  to  the  state  of  things, 
and  by  his  directions  the  remainder  of  General 
Lawton's  brigade  was  crossed  over  on  the  tem- 
porary bridge  which  had  been  constructed  —  the 
Sixtieth  regiment,  under  Major  Berry,  having 
been  crossed  over  just  before  night. 

General  Lawton  got  over  about  one  o'clock,  and 
informed  me  that  he  had  seen  written  instructions 
to  General  Ewell,  directing  him  to  cross  over 
himself  at  daylight,  and  if  it  was  evident  the  en- 
emy was  in  heavy  force,  to  recross  the  troops,  as 
it  was  not  desired  to  have  a  general  engagement 
at  that  place.     I  immediately  despatched  a  mes- 


senger to  General  Ewell  to  inform  him  that  there 
was  no  doubt  of  the  enemy's  being  in  heavy  force, 
and  if  I  was  to  be  recrossed  it  had  better  be  done 
at  once  without  waiting  for  daylight,  as  the  enemy, 
by  moving  to  the  left,  could  place  artillery  so  as 
to  command  the  bridge  and  ford  at  the  Springs, 
and  from  the  sounds  of  carriages  moving  id  that 
direction,  I  was  satisfied  such  was  his  purpose, 
and  that  it  would  be  accomplished  before  I  could 
recross,  if  it  was  postponed  until  daylight.  In 
response  to  this,  General  Ewell  came  over  a  little 
.before  three  o'clock,  and,  after  consultation  with 
me,  gave  the  order  for  recrossing,  which  was  ac- 
complished, Lawton's  brigade  going  first,  and 
carrying  over  the  artillery  by  hand,  and  then  my 
brigade  following,  the  whole  being  completed  very 
shortly  after  daylight.  My  command  was  thus 
rescued  from  almost  certain  capture,  as  it  has 
since  appeared  from  General  Pope's  report  that 
he  had  brought  up  his  whole  force  to  attack  what 
he  supposed  to  be  General  Jackson's  whole  force. 
I  lost  no  men  killed  or  wounded,  though  a  severe 
punishment  must  have  been  inflicted  on  the  ene- 
my by  the  caiflster  from  our  artillery. 

Our  situation  was  felt  by  every  officer  and  man 
to  be  of  the  most  critical  nature,  and  I  cannot 
speak  in  too  high  terms  of  the  deportment  of  the 
whole  command.  The  men  had  had  nothing  to 
eat  since  the  day  they  had  crossed  over,  and  for 
two  nights  and  a  day  they  lay  upon  their  arms ; 
yet  they  did  not  murmur,  but  exhibited  the  ut- 
most resolution  to  repulse  the  enemy  at  all  haz- 
ards should  he  come.  When  the  enemy  fired  his 
volleys  into  the  woods  where  the  men  were  posted, 
they  did  not  throw  away  ammunition,  but  coolly 
reserved  their  fire  until  the  enemy  should  get  to 
close  quarters,  determined  to  make  it  a  death 
struggle. 

This  commendation  is  equally  due  to  Colonel 
Douglas  and  his  officers  and  men,  and  the  offi- 
cers and  men  of  the  two  batteries  mentioned,  as 
to  my  own  brigade.  After  recrossing,  my  brigade, 
as  well  as  that  of  General  Lawton,  was  moved 
back  to  the  vicinity  of  Jeffersonton  to  rest  and 
cook  rations. 

MOVEMENT  UPON  THE  ENEMY'S  LINE  OF  COM- 
MUNICATION TO  THE  REAR,  AND  AFFAIRS  AT 
BRISTOE    STATION    AND    MANASSAS    JUNCTION. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fifth,  the 
division  moved,  under  orders  from  General  Jack- 
son, to  Hinson's    Mill,  above  Waterloo  Bridge, 
where   it   crossed    the    Rappahannock,  and  then 
proceeded  by  Orlean  and  camped  at  night  near 
Salem,    in   Fauquier  County.     Very    early   next 
morning  it  marched  by  Salem  and  through  Thor- 
oughfare Gap,  in  the  direction  of  Gainesville,  a« 
which   latter    place    it  took  the  road  to  Bristoe 
Station,  on  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad. 
The  division  which  on  this  day,  as  well  as  on  the 
j  day  before,  was  in  the  advance,  moved  as  follows : 
j  First,  Hays's  brigade,  under  Colonel  Forno  ;  sec- 
j  ond,  Trimble's  brigade  ;  third,  Lawton's  brigade  ; 
|  fourth,  my  own  brigade. 

Hays's  brigade  reached  the  station  a  short  time 
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before  sunset,  just  as  several  trains  were  ap- 
proaching from  the  direction  of  Warrenton  Junc- 
tion. There  being  no  force  at  this  place  except 
a  small  detachment  of  cavalry,  which  was  soon 
dispersed,  Colonel  Forno  succeeded  in  arresting 
and  capturing  two  trains  of  empty  cars,  the  first 
which  approached  making  good  its  escape  by 
forcing  its  way  over  the  obstructions  placed  on 
the  road  toward  Manassas  Junction.  General 
Trimble,  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  was  detached  with 
two  regiments  of  his  brigade  to  Manassas  Junc- 
tion, and  the  other  brigades  as  they  arrived,  and. 
Hays's  brigade,  were  placed  in  position  by  Major- 
General  Ewell,  so  as  to  prevent  surprise  and  any 
approach  on  the  railroad.  As  soon  as  it  was  light 
next  morning,  the  three  brigades  of  the  division 
left  at  Bristoe  were  placed  in  position  as  follows  : 
Lavvton's  brigade  was  posted  on  the  left  of  the 
railroad,  Hays's  brigade  on  the  right  of  it,  and 
my  own  brigade  to  the  right  of  Hays's,  in  a  pine 
wood,  our  line  of  battle  being  fronted  toward 
Warrenton  Junction,  and  occupying  a  ridge  a  short 
distance  from  Bristoe  in  the  direction  of  that 
junction.  Colonel  Forno,  with  lour  regiments 
of  Hays's  brigade  and  one  of  Lawton's,  and  one 
piece  of  artillery  from  D'Aquin's  battery,  was 
then  ordered  to  the  front  to  reconnoitre  and  de- 
stroy the  bridge  over  Kettle  Run,  and  tear  up  the 
track  of  the  railroad.  He  found  the  enemy  had 
brought  up  on  a  train  of  cars  a  body  of  infantry 
sufficient  to  fill  nine  cars  ;  but,  having  doubtless 
discovered  our  force  to  be  larger  than  was  thought, 
was  reembarking  it.  A  few  shots  from  the  piece 
of  artillery  were  fired  at  the  train,  and  it  made 
its  way  back  again  after  receiving  some  damage. 
The  Sixth  Louisiana,  under  Colonel  Strong,  was 
left  on  picket  two  miles  in  front  on  the  railroad, 
and  the  Eighth  Louisiana  was  put  to  work  de- 
stroying the  railroad  bridge  and  tearing  up  the 
track,  and  Colonel  Forno  returned  with  the  rest 
of  the  force.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Fifteenth 
Alabama,  of  Trimble's  brigade,  and  the  Twelfth 
Georgia  regiment,  of  my  own  brigade,  were  sent  to 
join  General  Trimble  at  Manassas  Junction,  an  or- 
der having  been  received  for  the  transfer  of  the  lat- 
ter regiment.  Under  orders  from  General  Ewell, 
later  in  the  day,  the  Forty-ninth  Virginia,  of  my 
brigade,  was  moved  to  the  right,  on  a  road  lead- 
ing to  Greenwich,  across  a  ridge  that  was  to  the 
right  of  our  position.  Brown's  battery,  from  the 
artillery  battalion,  was  posted  on  a  hill  in  rear 
of  the  position  of  my  brigade,  and  several  pieces 
from  two  other  batteries  were  posted  farther  to 
the  right,  on  a  ridge  over  which  the  road  from 
Gainesville  runs,  supported  by  two  regiments  from 
Lawton's  brigade,  the  whole  being  so  posted  as 
to  command  the  open  ground  in  front  of  the  right 
of  our  position.  A  regiment  from  Lawton's  bri- 
gade, (the  Sixtieth  Georgia,)  with  one  piece  of 
artillery,  was  advanced  on  the  left  of  the  rail- 
road so  as  to  support  Colonel  Forno's  two  regi- 
ments that  were  in  front,  and  Johnson's  battery, 
of  my  brigade,  was  posted  on  the  ridge  between 
the  position  of  Hays's  brigade  and  my  own,  and 
the  rest  of  the  batteries  were  posted  on  the  left 
of  the  station.    In  the  afternoon,  indications  were 


seen  of  the  approach  of  heavy  columns  of  the 
enemy  from  the  direction  of  Warrenton  Junction, 
and  all  the  baggage  wagons  were  ordered  to  move 
toward  Manassas  Junction.  In  a  short  time  the 
enemy  was  seen  approaching  on  the  right  of  the 
railroad  and  in  front  of  Hays's  brigade,  the  Sixth 
and  Eighth  Louisiana  regiments  falling  back  and 
taking  position  in  a  wood  three  hundred  or  four 
hundred  yards  in  front  of  the  brigade.  The  ene- 
my's force  consisted  of  heavy  columns  of  infantry, 
with  artillery. 

As  soon  as  the  enemy  came  in  range,  our  ar- 
tillery, from  its  several  positions,  opened  on  him, 
as  did  the  Sixth  and  Eighth  Louisiana  and  Six- 
tieth Georgia  regiments.  By  this  combined  fire, 
two  columns  of  the  enemy,  of  not  less  than  a 
brigade  each,  were  driven  back,  and  the  Fifth 
Louisiana  regiment  was  sent  forward  to  reenforce 
the  Sixth  and  Eighth.  Fresh  columns  of  the 
enemy  were,  however,  seen  advancing,  and  it  be- 
came apparent  that  his  force  was  much  larger 
than  ours,  and  the  nature  of  the  ground  was  such 
that  by  a  movement  to  our  right,  which  he  was 
evidently  making,  he  could  obtain  a  position 
which  commanded  the  rear  of  our  line  and  the 
crossing  of  Broad  Run.  General  Ewell  then  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  received  orders  from  Gen- 
eral Jackson  to  retire  toward  Manassas  Junction 
if  the  enemy  came  in  large  force ;  and  he  gave 
the  orders  for  the  withdrawal  of  our  force  across 
Broad  Run.  At  this  time  the  Louisiana  regi- 
ments were  actively  engaged,  and  a  large  body 
of  the  enemy  was  moving  up,  and  the  experiment 
had  to  be  tried  whether  our  troops  could  be  with- 
drawn in  good  order.  General  Ewell  directed  me 
to  cover  the  retiring  of  the  troops  with  my  bri- 
gade. 

Lawton's  brigade  was  first  withdrawn  across 
the  ford  at  the  railroad  bridge,  and  then  Hays's 
brigade  followed,  the  regiments  engaged  in  front 
having  fallen  back  in  good  order.  My  own  bri- 
gade was  withdrawn  from  the  pine  woods  in 
which  it  was,  and  formed  in  successive  lines  of 
battle  so  as  to  cover  the  ford  at  the  bridge.  All 
of  the  artillery  was  successfully  crossed  over,  a 
part  having  crossed  at  Millford,  several  hundred 
yards  above  the  bridge,  at  which  also  the  Forty- 
ninth  Virginia  regiment  crossed. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  enemy  advanced  in  line 
of  battle  on  both  sides  of  the  railroad,  preceded 
by  skirmishers,  and  keeping  up  a  constant  artil- 
lery fire.  Lawton's  brigade  was  formed  in  line 
of  battle  on  the  north  bank  of  Broad  Run,  and 
some  batteries  were  placed  in  position,  and  Hays's 
brigade  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Manassas. 
After  all  the  other  brigades  and  the  artillery 
had  crossed,  my  own  brigade  was  crossed  over 
by  regiments  successively,  the  Thirteenth  Vir- 
ginia, under  Colonel  Walker,  being  retained  un- 
til the  last,  and  skirmishers  sent  out  from  it  to 
keep  the  enemy's  skirmishers  in  check.  I  then 
crossed  over  the  Thirteenth  regiment,  and  moved 
back  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  run, 
and  formed  my  brigade  in  line  of  battle  on  a  high 
hill  on  the  road  toward  Manassas,  and  in  full 
view  of  the  enemy,  who  had  halted  on  the  ridges 
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near  Bristoe  Station.  In  a  short  time  afterward, 
General  Ewell,  with  Lawton's  brigade,  moved 
back  through  my  line,  whicli  ran  across  the  road, 
and  directed  me  to  remain  in  my  position  until 
orders  should  be  sent  back  to  me,  directing-  me 
at  the  same  time  to  move  one  or  two  regiments 
by  flank,  with  colors  elevated,  so  as  to  present 
the  appearance  of  the  arrival  of  reinforcements. 
This  was  done,  and  the  enemy  did  not  advance 
farther. 

Shortly  after  dusk,  under  orders  from  General 
Ewell,  I  moved  to  Manassas  Junction. 

Our  loss  was  comparatively  slight  in  this  affair, 
and  the  men  behaved  admirably,  withdrawing 
from  under  fire  and  moving  back  in  excellent  or- 
der. General  Trimble  having  been  detached 
from  the  division  the  night  previous,  his  move- 
ments were  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
General  Jackson,  and  I  am  unable  to  furnish  any 
account  of  them. 

THE   THREE  DAYS*  FIGHTING  NEAR  MANASSAS. 

As  soon  as  the  troops  of  the  division  were 
supplied  with  provisions  at  Manassas,  of  which 
they  stood  in  great  need,  they  were  moved  in  the 
direction  of  Centreville,  toward  Bull  Run,  and 
the  several  brigades  bivouacked  separately  be- 
tween Manassas  and  Bull  Run. 

At  dawn  next  morning,  my  brigade,  by  direc- 
tion of  General  Ewell,  moved  to  the  bridge  at 
Blackburn's  Ford,  where  it  crossed  and  proceeded 
up  to  Stone  Bridge  through  the  fields  on  the 
north  side  of  Bull  Run,  followed  by  Trimble's 
brigade.  Again  crossing  there,  and  proceeding 
along  the  Warrenton  turnpike  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, and  then  turning  to  the  right  through  the 
fields  near  the  old  Carter  house,  and  Matthew's 
house,  close  to  which  the  first  battle  of  Manas- 
sas began,  my  brigade  was  marched  across  the 
road  running  from  the  stone  house,  on  the  turn- 
pike, to  Sudley  Church,  and  formed  in  line  in 
the  woods  north  of  the  road.  The  other  bri- 
gades were  halted  in  the  woods  north  of  that 
road,  Lawton's  and  Hays's  brigades  having  missed 
their  way  and  gone  in  the  direction  of  Centre- 
ville, but  having  turned  back  on  the  Warrenton 
turnpike  and  come  up  with  the  others. 

After  remaining  in  this  position  for  some  time, 
the  division  was  ordered  to  move,  under  cover 
of  the  woods,  in  the  direction  of  Gainesville,  fol- 
lowing Jackson's  division,  commanded  by  Briga- 
dier-General Taliaferro.  My  own  brigade  was 
the  leading  one  of  the  division  in  this  movement, 
and  followed  Jackson's  division,  moving  through 
the  woods  until  we  reached  the  track  graded  for 
a  railroad,  and  thence  along  that  to  the  point 
where  it  leaves  the  woods  not  far  from  Groveton. 
We  here  turned  to  the  right,  and  were  formed  in 
line  on  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  woods,  with  the 
left  resting  on  the  railroad  track,  and  the  right  a 
short  distance  in  rear  of  Starke's  brigade,  of 
Jackson's  division.  Havs's  brigade  was  formed 
just  behind  my  own,  and  Lawton's  and  Trimble's 
brigades  were  moved  farther  to  the  right  by  Gen- 
eral Ewell,  who  accompanied  them,  and  directed  me 


to  take  command  of  my  own  and  Hays's  brigade. 
I  saw  no  more  of  General  Ewell,  subsequent  to 
this,  until  after  night,  when  I  saw  him  wounded. 
I  am  unable  to  give  the  particulars  of  the  opera- 
tion of  Lawton's  and  Trimble's  brigades  ;  but  I 
am  informed  that  they  were  placed  in  line  by 
General  Ewell,  on  the  right  of  Starke's  brigade, 
and  when  the  advance  was  made  on  the  enemy  as 
he  moved  down  the  turnpike  late  in  the  afternoon, 
these  two  brigades  were  ordered  forward  by  Gen- 
eral Ewell,  and  participated  in  the  attack  on  the 
enemy,  constituting  the  left  of  our  line  of  attack, 
and  crossing  the  railroad  and  advancing  to  close 
quarters  with  the  enemy. 

These  two  brigades  suffered  very  severely,  Law- 
ton's  loss  being  quite  heavy.  General  Ewell  himself 
received  a  very  serious  wound  in  the  knee,  while 
leading  one  of  the  regiments,  near  the  close  of 
the  fight.  Just  before  dark,  I  received  an  order 
from  General  Jackson,  through  one  of  his  staff 
officers,  to  advance  to  the  front  and  immediately 
put  my  brigade  in  motion,  followed  by  Hays's  bri- 
gade ;  and  while  advancing,  I  received  another 
order  to  send  two  regiments  to  the  right  to  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  and  detached  the  Forty-fourth  Vir- 
ginia, under  Colonel  Wm.  Smith  for  that  pur- 
pose. On  arriving  at  the  railroad  cut,  I  found  it 
so  deep  that  I  could  not  pass  over  it,  and  I  moved 
by  the  right  flank  until  I  reached  a  ravine  with 
high  embankments  on  both  sides  and  an  interval 
between,  through  which  I  moved  by  flank,  form- 
ing by  file  into  line  in  front  of  it. 

This  movement  brought  me  near  the  left  of  the 
position  to  which  Trimble's  brigade  had  advanced, 
and  during  it  the  brigade  was  exposed  to  a  gall- 
ing fire  of  shells  and  canister.  By  the:  time  I 
had  succeeded  in  forming  my  line  in  front  of  the 
railroad,  the  enemy  was  retiring,  and  it  having  be- 
come dark,  and  impossible  to  tell  whether  I  should 
encounter  enemies  or  friends,  I  advanced  no  far- 
ther, and  Hays's  brigade  was  halted  on  the  railroad. 

In  this  position,  the  two  brigades  lay  on  their 
arms  during  the  night.  A  short  distance  in  front 
of  me  General  Ewell  was  lying  wounded,  and  I 
had  him  carried  to  the  hospital.  Lawton's  and 
Trimble's  brigades  lay  on  their  arms  a  short  dis- 
tance to  my  right,  near  the  points  where  they 
were  at  the  close  of  the  fight. 

Early  next  morning  the  division  then  under  com- 
mand of  Brigadier-General  Lawton  was  formed 
in  line  on  a  ridge  perpendicularly  to  the  railroad 
track,  with  the  right  resting  on  the  Warrenton 
turnpike  and  facing  toward  Groveton.  In  a  short 
time  thereafter,  I  received  an  order  from  General 
Jackson  to  move,  with  my  own  and  Hays's  brigade, 
to  a  ridge  west  of  the  turnpike  and  the  railroad 
track,  so  as  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  flanking 
our  forces  on  the  right,  a  movement  from  the  di- 
rection of  Manassas  indicating  that  purpose  hav- 
ing been  observed.  In  making  this  movement, 
two  of  my  regiments,  the  Thirteenth  and  Thirty- 
first  Virginia,  were  detached  by  General  Jackson 
and  placed  in  a  piece  of  woods  on  the  east  of  the 
turnpike,  to  observe  the  movements  of  a  body 
of  the  enemy  that  was  moving  toward  our  right. 
I  formed  my  own  and  Hays's  brigade  in  line  on 
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the  ridge  indicated,  placing  them  under  cover  in 
the  woods,  and  advanced  skirmishers  to  the  rail- 
road track,  and  posted  a  detachment  on  my  right 
flank,  so  as  to  prevent  any  surprise  from  that 
direction.  Johnson's  battery  was  also  placed  in 
position  so  as  to  command  my  front.  In  the 
mean  time  our  whole  line  of  battle  had  been  so 
modified  as  to  place  it  along  the  railroad  track, 
and  Lawton's  and  Trimble's  brigades  were  moved 
so  as  to  conform  to  this  new  disposition.  My 
own  and  Hays's  brigades  thus  constituted  the  ex- 
treme right,  being  thrown  back  a  little  in  rear  of 
the  direction  of  the  main  line.  The  Thirteenth 
Virginia  regiment,  under  Colonel  Walker,  and 
the  Thirty-first,  under  Colonel  Hoffman,  by  skir- 
mishing, kept  the  body  of  the  enemy's  infantry, 
which  has  been  mentioned,  in  check  until  the 
head  of  General  Longstreet's  corps  made  its  ap- 
pearance on  the  Warrenton  turnpike,  from  the 
direction  of  Gainesville.  When  this  corps  had 
advanced  sufficiently  far  to  render  it  unnecessary 
for  me  to  remain  longer  in  my  position,  or  for  the 
Thirteenth  and  Thirty-first  regiments  to  remain 
where  they  were,  I  recalled  them,  and  moved  to 
the  left  for  the  purpose  of  rejoining  the  rest  of 
the  division.  I  found  General  Lawton,  with  his 
brigade,  in  the  woods,  not  far  from  the  position 
at  which  I  had  been  the  evening  before,  but 
formed  in  line  so  as  to  be  parallel  to  the  railroad, 
Trimble's  brigade  being  posted  on  the  railroad 
cut,  on  the  right  of  our  line  as  thus  contracted. 
I  was  ordered  by  General  Lawton  to  form  my 
brigade  in  line  in  rear  of  his  brigade,  and  Col- 
onel Forno  was  directed  to  form  on  my  right. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  enemy  began  his  attempts 
to  drive  our  troops  from  the  line  of  the  railroad, 
and  about  half  past  three  P.  M.,  Colonel  Forno 
was  ordered  to  advance  to  the  front  by  General 
Jackson  to  the  support  of  one  of  General  A.  P. 
Hill's  brigades,  and  he  advanced  to  the  railroad 
and  drove  the  enemy  from  it,  and  took  position 
on  it  with  his  brigade.  After  this  affair  Colonel 
Forno  was  wounded  by  one  of  the  enemy's  sharp- 
shooters so  seriously  as  to  require  his  removal 
from  the  field. 

Subsequently  to  this  advance  by  Colonel  Forno, 
a  messenger  came  to  me  from  General  A.  P.  Hill, 
stating  that  the  enemy  were  pressing  one  of  his 
brigades  on  the  railroad,  whose  ammunition  was 
nearly  exhausted,  and  requesting  me  to  advance 
to  its  support.  I  immediately  did  so,  and,  as  I 
passed  General  Lawton's  brigade,  I  found  him 
preparing  to  send  forward  the  Thirteenth  Georgia 
regiment.  I  continued  to  advance  to  the  front, 
accompanied  by  the  Eighth  Louisiana  regiment, 
under  Major  Lewis,  which  had  not  been  with  its 
own  brigade,  having  been  sent  off  to  replenish  its 
ammunition  the  day  before,  and  having  returned 
just  in  time  to  join  my  brigade. 

On  reaching  the  railroad,  I  found  the  enemy 
had  possession  of  it  and  a  piece  of  woods  in  front, 
there  being  at  this  point  a  deep  cut,  which  fur- 
nished a  strong  defence.  General  Gregg's  and 
Colonel  Thomas's  brigades  ol  A.  P.  Hill's  division, 
having  nearly  exhausted  their  ammunition,  had 
fallen  back  a  short  distance,  but  were  still  pre- 


senting front  to  the  enemy.  My  brigade  and  the 
Eighth  Louisiana  regiment  advanced  upon  the 
enemy  through  a  field,  and  drove  him  from  the 
woods  and  out  of  the  railroad  cut,  crossing  the 
latter  and  following  in  pursuit  several  hundred 
yards  beyond.  In  this  charge,  which  was  made 
with  great  gallantry,  heavy  loss  was  inflicted  on 
the  enemy,  with  comparatively  slight  loss  to  my 
own  brigade,  though,  among  others,  two  valuable 
officers,  Colonel  Smith  and  Major  Higginbotham, 
of  the  Twenty-fifth  Virginia  regiment,  were  se- 
verely wounded.  The  Thirteenth  Georgia  regi- 
ment also  advanced  to  the  railroad  and  crossed  it 
to  my  right.  The  messenger  from  General  Hill 
had  stated  that  it  was  not  desirable  that  I  should 
go  beyond  the  railroad,  and  as  soon  as  I  could 
arrest  the  advance  of  my  brigade,  I  moved  it  back 
to  the  railroad  and  occupied  it.  This  was  the 
last  attempt  made  by  the  enemy  on  the  afternoon 
of  Friday,  the  twenty-ninth,  to  get  possession  of 
the  line  of  the  railroad.  On  the  afternoon  of 
this  day,  General  Trimble  was  wounded  by  a 
shot  from  one  of  the  enemy's  sharpshooters, 
though  I  believe  his  brigade  was  not  engaged 
during  the  day. 

General  Trimble's  wound  was  a  very  serious 
one,  and  the  command  of  the  brigade  devolved 
on  Captain  Brown,  of  the  Twelfth  Georgia  regi- 
ment, as  the  ranking  officer  present.  During 
the  night  of  the  twenty-ninth,  my  brigade  and 
the  Eighth  Louisiana  and  Thirteenth  Georgia 
regiments  lay  on  their  arms  on  the  part  of  the 
line  they  were  at.  Early  next  morning  the  en- 
emy's sharpshooters  commenced  firing  on  my  left 
flank  along  the  railroad,  killing  a  very  valuable 
young  officer  in  the  Thirteenth  Virginia  regiment, 
Lieutenant  Wilroy,  and  I  became  then  aware,  for 
the  first  time,  that  my  flank  was  exposed,  as  I  had 
been  informed  that  one  or  more  of  General  Hill's 
brigades  were  to  the  left  of  me,  but,  for  some 
purpose,  whatever  force  was  there  had  been  with- 
drawn, and  I  thus  found  myself  in  this  position. 
I  soon  discovered  that  the  enemy's  skirmishers 
were  crossing  the  railroad  to  my  left,  and  advan- 
cing through  a  cornfield,  and  I  immediately  sent 
word  to  General  Hill  of  the  state  of  things,  and 
after  some  delay,  some  brigades  were  sent  to  oc- 
cupy positions  to  my  left. 

During  the  course  of  the  morning  the  skirmish- 
ers from  my  brigade  which  were  under  command 
of  Captain  Lilly,  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Virginia  regi- 
ment, repulsed  a  column  of  the  enemy  which 
commenced  to  advance,  and  a  short  time  after- 
ward an  arrangement  was  made  so  as  to  place 
General  Hill's  troops  on  the  left,  this  division  in 
the  centre,  and  Jackson's  division  on  the  right. 
In  making  this  arrangement  there  was  room  left 
in  the  front  line  for  only  three  of  the  regiments 
of  my  brigade,  and  I  left  the  Forty-fourth,  Forty- 
ninth,  and  Fifty-second,  in  position,  under  Colonel 
Smith,  of  the  Forty-ninth,  and  withdrew  the  Thir- 
teenth, Twenty-fifth,  Thirty-first,  and  Fifty-eighth 
Virginia  regiments  a  short  distance  to  the  rear. 

The  position  of  the  brigades  of  the  division 
under  this  disposition  was  as  follows :  On  the 
right    was    Trimble's    brigade,    under    Captain 
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Brown  ;  on  the  left  of  Trimble's  was  Lawton's 
brigade,  under  Colonel  Douglas,  and,  on  his  left, 
the  three  regiments  of  my  brigade,  under  Colonel 
Smith,  the  whole  occupying  the  line  of  the  rail- 
road ;  Hays's  brigade  had  gone  to  the  rear  to  get 
ammunition,  and  did  not  return.  In  the  afternoon, 
when  the  enemy  made  his  determined  attack  on 
the  line  of  the  railroad,  beginning  on  the  right, 
Trimble's  brigade,  by  a  cross-fire,  aided  in  repuls- 
ing the  column  that  advanced  against  Starke's 
brigade.  Another  column  advanced  in  front  of 
the  three  regiments  of  my  brigade,  and  was  repulsed 
by  their  fire  and  that  from  Lawton's  brigade.  The 
attack  seemed  to  be  general  along  the  whole  line, 
and  the  fire  ran  from  right  to  left.  As  the  enemy 
retired,  the  three  regiments  of  my  brigade  dashed 
across  the  road  in  pursuit,  very  unexpectedly  to 
me,  as  I  had  given  express  orders  for  them  not  to 
advance  until  ordered  to  do  so,  and  I  immediately 
moved  up  the  regiments  that  were  in  rear,  to  fill 
up  the  gap  that  was  thus  left. 

The  other  regiments  were,  however,  soon 
brought  back  by  Colonel  Smith.  Late  in  the 
afternoon,  after  General  Longstreet  had  made  his 
advance,  and  but  a  short  time  before  night,  Gen- 
eral Lawton  received  an  order  to  advance  to  the 
front,  and  Trimble's,  his  own,  and  mf  brigades 
were  ordered  forward,  and  commenced  advancing. 
My  own  brigade  advanced  through  the  woods 
until  it  reached  a  field  in  front,  and  I  halted  here  a 
moment  for  General  Lawton  and  the  rest  of 
the  division  to  come  up,  as  I  was  a  little  in  ad- 
vance ;  but  General  Jackson  soon  rode  up  and 
ordered  me  to  move  by  the  left  flank,  as  it  was 
reported  that  a  body  of  the  enemy  was  mov- 
ing to  our  left.  I  immediately  did  so,  sending  in 
front  skirmishers,  under  Colonel  Terrell,  of  the 
Thirteenth  Virginia  regiment,  and  continued  to 
move  on  until  I  came  to  the  railroad,  and  then 
along  that  until  I  came  to  a  field.  It  was  then 
getting  dark,  and  as  soon  as  my  skirmishers  en- 
tered the  field  they  were  fired  upon  from  a  hill  to 
my  left.  This  was  very  unexpected,  and  I  imme- 
diately sent  back  to  General  Jackson  to  let  him 
know  the  fact,  as  it  would  have  been  folly  for  me 
to  advance,  if  this  fire  was  from  the  enemy,  in  the 
direction  I  was  going.  A  message  was  soon  re- 
ceived directing  me  to  send  and  ascertain  from 
whom  the  fire  came,  and  stating  that  it  was  prob- 
ably from  some  of  General  Hill's  troops.  It  was 
impossible  to  distinguish  uniforms  or  colors  at  a 
distance,  when  this  firing  took  place,  and  the  only 
chance  of  ascertaining  from  whence  it  came  being 
to  send  a  messenger,  with  the  certainty  of  his  be- 
ing captured  if  it  was  the  enemy.  A  young  man 
from  the  Forty-fourth  Virginia  regiment,  who 
volunteered  for  the  purpose,  was  sent,  and  he 
soon  returned  with  the  information  that  the  firing 
was  from  the  skirmishers  from  Branch's  and 
Gregg's  brigades,  who  mistook  us  for  the  enemy. 
Fortunately,  however,  no  damage  was  done.  I 
was  then  ordered  to  advance  to  the  front,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  afterward,  I  was  ordered  to  move 
back  by  the  right  flank,  the  reports  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  enemy  around  our  left  flank  having 
proved  unfounded.     I  found  that  the  other  bri- 


gades had  already  bivouacked  near  where  I  had 
left  them,  and  my  own  did  the  same.  Most  of 
the  batteries  of  the  division  were  engaged  at 
different  points  and  times,  during  the  fighting 
on  these  days,  but  as  they  were  separated  from 
their  brigades  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  fol- 
lowing them  in  the  woods,  I  am  unable  to  give  a 
sufficiently  accurate  account  of  their  operations, 
and  shall  therefore  not  attempt  it. 

AFFAIR    AT   OX   HILL,   NEAR    CIIANTILLY,   AND 
MARCn   INTO   MARYLAND. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  the  thirty-first, 
the  division  was  ordered  to  move,  following  Jack- 
son's division,  and  it  did  so,  crossing  Bull  Run 
at  a  ford  below  Sudley,  and  then  turning  to  the 
left  and  pursuing  a  country  road,  until  we  reached 
the  Little  River  turnpike,  which  was  followed  in 
the  direction  of  Germantown  until  we  were  or- 
dered to  bivouack  late  at  night. 

Early  next  morning,  (the  first  of  September,) 
we  were  again  put  in  motion,  following  Jackson's 
division,  and  moving  in  single  column,  until  we 
reached  Chantilly,  where  the  division  was  placed 
in  two  columns,  one  being  on  each  side  of  the 
road,  with  the  artillery  in  the  road.  In  this  ar- 
rangement, Trimble's  and  Hays's  were  on  the  right, 
and  Lawton's  and  my  own  brigades  on  the  left  of 
the  road,  my  own  following  Lawton's  brigade. 

On  reaching  Ox  Hill,  in  the  afternoon,  where 
the  Ox  road  crosses  the  turnpike,  indications  of 
the  approach  of  the  enemy  on  the  turnpike  from 
Centreville  having  been  observed,  Trimble's  and 
Hays's  brigades  were  moved  to  the  right,  and 
placed  in  line  of  battle  on  the  right  of  Jackson's 
division,  and  occupying  positions  on  the  edge  of 
a  field  beyond  a  piece  of  woods,  through  which  the 
Ox  road  here  runs.  Lawton's  brigade  and  mv  own 
were  moved  across  the  turnpike  and  placed  in 
line  in  the  woods  in  rear  of  Trimble's  and  Hays's 
brigades,  Lawton's  being  placed  in  rear  of  Trim- 
ble's brigade,  and  my  own  in  rear  of  Hays's  bri- 
gade. As  we  moved  into  position,  the  enemy 
opened  with  artillery,  firing  into  the  woods  where 
we  were  posted,  and,  in  a  short  time  afterward, 
infantry  firing  commenced  in  front.  After  we  had 
been  in  position  for  some  time,  General  Starke, 
who  was  commanding  Jackson's  division,  came  to 
me,  and  represented  that  the  enemy  were  ap- 
proaching on  his  left,  in  considerable  force,  and 
that  there  Mas  an  interval  on  his  left,  between  his 
left  flank  and  the  turnpike,  his  line  being  in  the 
form  of  an  arc  of  a  circle,  and  he  requested  me 
to  move  my  brigade  so  as  to  occupy  this  interval, 
in  the  direction  of  which  he  represented  the  en- 
emy to  be  moving.  I  had  some  hesitation  about 
moving  my  brigade  ;  but  as  I  had  received  no 
orders,  and  had  merely  followed  the  movement  of 
the  brigade  preceding  me,  which  brought  me  in 
the  position  I  have  indicated,  and  as  General 
Starke  was  very  urgent,  representirg  his  condition 
to  be  critical,  which  it  in  fact  was,  if  the  informa- 
tion he  received  was  true,  I  determined  to  move  my 
brigade  to  his  left,  which  was  but  a  short  distance, 
owing  to  the  form  of  the  line,  and  gave  the  order 
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accordingly  to  move  by  the  flank,  putting  myself 
upon  the  leading  flank.  During  this  movement  I 
heard  a  very  considerable  musketry  fire ;  but 
as  the  woods  were  very  thick,  and  it  was  raining 
very  hard  at  the  time,  I  could  see  a  very  short 
distance,  and  took  it  for  granted  that  the  firing 
proceeded  from  the  troops  in  front  of  me.  On 
reaching  the  position  General  Starke  wished  me 
to  occupy,  I  found  that  three  of  my  regiments,  the 
Thirteenth,  Twenty-fifth,  and  Thirty-first  Virginia 
regiments,  had  not  followed  the  rest  of  the  bri- 
gade, and  I  immediately  sent  my  Aid,  Lieutenant 
Early,  to  see  what  was  the  cause  of  it.  He  found 
these  regiments  engaged  with  the  enemy  in  their 
front,  Hays's  brigade,  under  Colonel  Strong,  of 
the  Sixth  Louisiana  regiment,  having  fallen  back 
in  confusion,  and  passed  through  these  regiments, 
followed  by  the  enemy,  just  as  my  orders  were 
being  carried  out.  This  affair  could  not  be  seen 
by  me  from  the  flank  on  which  I  was,  and  the 
regiments  engaged  in  it  were  very  properly  de- 
tained by  the  commanding  officers.  I  immedi- 
ately marched  back  the  rest  of  the  brigade,  and 
found  that  the  enemy  had  been  successfully  re- 
pulsed by  my  three  regiments.  It  is  due  to  Hays's 
brigade  to  state  that  the  confusion  into  which  it 
was  thrown  was  caused  by  an  attempt  of  the  officer 
in  command,  Colonel  Strong,  to  change  its  posi- 
tion when  the  enemy  were  advancing,  and  that  his 
want  of  sufficient  skill  in  the  command  of  a  bri- 
gade caused  him  to  get  it  confused,  so  that  it 
could  present  no  front,  and  it, had,  therefore,  to 
fall  back.  The  Eighth  Louisiana  regiment,  com- 
manded by  Major  Lewis,  fell  back  in  better  order 
than  the  rest  of  the  brigade,  and  formed  in  line 
immediately  in  rear  of  my  regiments.  The  rest 
of  the  brigade  was  soon  rallied  and  brought  back, 
and  having  been  placed  under  my  command  by 
General  Lawton,  it  was  placed  in  line  on  the  left 
of  my  brigade,  General  Jackson's  division,  under 
General  Starke,  having  been  withdrawn  a  short 
time  after  the  above-named  affair,  and  moved  to 
the  rear.  Hays's  brigade  and  my  own  thus  cov- 
ered the  same  front  that  had  been  covered  by 
Jackson's  division  and  that  brigade,  with,  how- 
ever, a  contracted  line. 

About  the  time  Hays's  brigade  fell  back,  Cap- 
tain Brown,  of  the  Twelfth  Georgia,  commanding 
Trimble's  brigade,  was  killed,  and  one  or  two 
regiments  of  it  were  thrown  into  some  confusion  ; 
but  the  brigade  held  its  position.  Lawton's  bri- 
gade was  not  engaged,  and  I  am  unable  to  give 
the  particulars  of  the  part  taken  by  Trimble's 
brigade.  After  the  enemy  had  retired,  Trimble's 
brigade  having  been  withdrawn  back  to  the  line 
occupied  by  the  division,  the  whole  lay  on  their 
arms  during  the  night  in  the  wet  woods  without 
fires.  The  next  day  my  brigade  was  advanced  to 
the  front,  and  formed  in  line  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  front  of  its  position  of  the  day  before  —  Hays 
being  posted  on  the  left  flank,  at  right  angles  to 
it.  The  rest  of  the  division  remained  in  its  for- 
mer position,  and  Colonel  Walker,  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Virginia  regiment,  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  Trimble's  brigade. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third,  the  division,  with 


the  rest  of  the  troops,  was  moved  to  the  left, 
crossing  the  Loudon  and  Hampshire  Railroad  at 
a  station  above  Vienna,  and  then  passing  through 
Dranesville  in  the  direction  of  Leesburg,  and  en- 
camped on  a  creek  not  far  from  Dranesville. 
On  the  next  day  it  passed  through  Leesburg,  and 
camped  near  a  large  spring. 

On  the  next  day,  (the  fifth,)  it  took  up  the  line 
of  march  to  White's  Ford  on  the  Potomac,  at 
which  place  it  crossed  into  Maryland,  camping 
some  three  or  four  miles  from  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth, 
it  marched  to  the  railroad  bridge  over  the  Mo- 
nocacy,  at  the  junction  of  the  railroad  to  Fred- 
erick city  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
and  took  up  a  position  so  as  to  command  the  ap- 
proaches on  and  adjacent  to  the  railroad,  from 
the  direction  of  Washington  city.  In  this  posi- 
tion it  remained  until  the  morning  of  the  tenth 
of  September. 

MARCH  FROM  FREDERICK  CITY  TO  HARPER'S 
FERRY,  AND  CAPTURE  OF  THAT  PLACE. 

On  the  morning  of  the  tenth,  the  division, 
with  the  rest  of  the  troops,  moved  from  the  vi- 
cinity of  Frederick  city  westward,  passing  through 
Middletown,  and  bivouacked  about  ten  miles 
from  Frederick.  On  the  next  day  we  moved 
through  Boonesboro',  and  took  the  direction 
of  Williamsport,  at  which  point  we  recrossed  the 
Potomac,  and  proceeded  to  the  North  Mountain 
depot,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  near 
which  we  bivouacked.  On  the  next  day  we  pro- 
ceeded to  Martinsburg,  and  passed  through  the 
town  in  the  direction  of  Harper's  Ferry,  and  biv- 
ouacked on  the  banks  of  the  Opequan. 

On  the  following  morning,  (the  thirteenth,)  we 
marched  toward  Harper's  Ferry,  and  proceeded 
to  the  turnpike  road,  one  mile  above  Halltown, 
where  we  encamped. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  fourteenth,  (Sun- 
day,) we  were  ordered  to  advance  toward  Har- 
per's Ferry  in  three  columns,  one  along  the  road 
and  another  on  each  side  of  it. 

After  passing  Halltown,  the  division  advanced 
to  the  woods  on  School-House  Hill,  in  line  in  the 
following  order :  Lawton  and  Trimble's  brigades 
were  formed  in  line  of  battle  on  the  right  of  the 
turnpike,  Hays's  brigade  on  the  left  of  it,  and  my 
own  brigade  in  rear  of  Lawton's  j  and  in  this 
manner  the  whole  advanced  to  the  woods  without 
opposition,  thus  getting  possession  of  this  hill, 
which  fronted  Bolivar  Heights,  and  was  in  easy 
range  for  artillery.  My  brigade  was  then  moved 
across  the  road  by  flank,  and  placed  immediately 
in  rear  of  Hays's  brigade,  which  General  Lawton 
put  under  my  command.  The  several  brigades 
lay  on  their  arms  in  this  wood  during  the  night, 
it  having  become  dark  by  the  time  they  reached 
it.  During  the  night,  Brown's  and  Dement's 
batteries,  which  had  been  attached  to  my  brigade 
at  Frederick  in  lieu  of  Johnson's,  which  was 
transferred  to  Trimble's,  were  carried  across  the 
Shenandoah,  under  direction  of  Colonel  Crutch- 
field,  to   some  heights  on  the  east  side  of  the 
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river,    which   commanded    Harper's    Ferry   and 
Bolivar  Heights,  and  placed  in  position. 

The  rest  of  the  batteries  belonging  to  the  di- 
vision were  placed  in  position  on  the  crest  of 
School-House  Hill,  on  each  side  of  the  road.  At 
dawn,  the  brigades  were  advanced  to  the  front  of 
the  woods,  and  the  batteries,  including  Brown's 
and  Dcment's,  opened  fire,  which  was  kept  up 
until  the  enemy  surrendered.  Our  artillery  fire 
was  but  feebly  responded  to.  Lawton's  brigade, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Douglas,  was 
moved  by  flank,  under,  cover,  to  the  bottom,  on 
the  right  of  the  turnpike  between  School-House 
Hill  and  Bolivar  Heights,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting General  A.  P.  Hill's  contemplated  ad- 
vance from  the  right ;  but  the  white  flag  was  dis- 
played in  a  short  time,  and  no  further  movement 
was  made  by  this  brigade  or  the  rest  of  the  di- 
vision. 

BATTLE  OF   SHARPSBURG. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  fifteenth,  (the  day 
of  the  surrender,)  General  Lawton  received  an 
order  to  move  the  division  on  the  road  to  Bote- 
ler's  Ford,  below  Shepherdstown,  and  he  immedi- 
ately put  his  own  and  Trimble's  brigade  in  mo- 
tion, and  gave  me  an  order  to  follow  with  Hays's 
and  my  own  brigades  as  soon  as  they  could  be 
supplied  with  rations,  which  had  to  be  obtained 
from  Harper's  Ferry.  This  detained  me  until 
after  night,  when  I  followed  General  Lawton,  and 
found  him  in  camp  about  four  miles  from  the 
ford.  The  division  moved  at  dawn  next  morn- 
ing, crossing  the  Potomac  at  Boteler's  Ford  and 
proceeding  on  the  road  to  Sharpsburg,  and  was 
halted  and  stacked  arms  in  a  wood  on  the  left  of 
the  road  about  a  mile  from  Sharpsburg.  It  re- 
mained in  this  position  for  several  hours,  and  late 
in  the  afternoon,  General  Lawton  was  ordered  to 
move  the  division  to  the  right  to  cover  a  bridge 
over  the  Antietam.  This  movement  was  com- 
menced, but  was  soon  countermanded,  and  he  was 
directed  to  follow  Jackson's  division  to  the  left. 
Following  this  division,  we  moved  through  fields 
to  the  left  of  Sharpsburg  until  we  reached  the 
turnpike  from  Sharpsburg  toward  Hagerstown, 
and  then  turned  to  the  left  on  that  road  until  we 
reached  a  wood  in  which  there  was  a  Dunkard 
Church. 

Jackson's  division  having  been  placed  in  posi- 
tion, General  Jackson  in  person  directed  me  to 
place  my  brigade  on  the  left  of  his  division,  then 
commanded  by  Brigadier-General  Jones,  so  as  to 
prevent  its  being  flanked,  and  to  communicate 
with  General  Jones.  It  was  then  getting  dark, 
some  of  our  troops  were  engaged  in  front,  and 
the  shells  from  the  enemy's  guns  were  flying  tol- 
erably thick,  and  it  was  some  time  before  I  could 
ascertain  where  General  Jones  was.  I  found 
him,  however,  finally,  not  far  from  where  I  was ; 
and  having  ascertained  that  General  Starke's  bri- 
gade was  on  his  left,  I  moved  to  the  left  of  that, 
and  placed  my  brigade  in  line  along  a  road  on 
which  General  Starke's  left  rested.  In  a  short 
time  Brigadier-General  Hays,  who  had  joined 
his  brigade  the  day  before,  reported  to  me,  and 


his  brigade  was  formed  in  rear  of  mine,  it  being 
too  dark  to  understand  enough  of  the  position  to 
make  very  good  dispositions.  Lawton's  and 
Trimble's  brigades  were  halted  in  the  woods  near 
the  church,  and  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock 
at  night,  were  ordered  to  relieve  some  brigades 
of  General  Hood's  division  which  had  been  en- 
gaged during  the  evening.  These  two  brigades 
were  posted  in  the  positions  occupied  by  General 
Hood's  brigade,  Trimble's  brigade,  under  Colonel 
Walker,  being  on  the  right,  next  to  General  1). 
H.  Hill's  division,  and  Lawton's  brigade  on  the 
left  of  it.  In  this  position  they  lay  on  their  arms 
during  the  night,  with  occasional  skirmishing  in 
front  between  the  pickets. 

Shortly  after  dawn,  next  morning,  Hays's  bri- 
gade was  ordered,  by  General  Lawton,  to  move 
to  the  position  at  which  his  own  and  Trimble's 
brigades  were  in  line,  and  was  posted  in  the  open 
field  in  rear  of  Lawton's  brigade.  At  the  same 
time  Hays  was  ordered  to  make  his  movement. 
General  Jackson,  in  person,  ordered  me  to  move 
my  brigade  to  the  left,  along  a  route  which  he 
pointed  out,  to  support  some  pieces  of  artillery 
which  Major-General  Stuart  had  in  position  to 
the  left  of  our  line.  I  immediately  commenced 
this  movement,  and  was  thus  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  division,  and  cannot,  therefore,  speak 
of  its  subsequent  operations  from  my  own  obser- 
vation, but  gather  the  following  facts  from  the 
reports  of  brigade  commanders  : 

At  light,  skirmishing  commenced  in  front  of 
Lawton's  and  Trimble's  brigades,  in  a  piece  of 
woods  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  the  enemy's  batteries,  which  were 
posted  on  the  opposite  side  of  Antietam  river, 
so  as  to  enfilade  the  line  of  these  two  brigades, 
opened  a  destructive  fire.  About  sunrise, 
the  enemy  advanced  in  line,  driving  in  our 
skirmishers,  and  advancing  to  the  edge  of  the 
woods.  About  this  time,  batteries  opened  in 
front  from  the  woods  with  shell  and  canister,  and 
these  brigades  were  thus  exposed  to  a  terrible 
carnage.  After  a  short  time,  General  Hays  ad- 
vanced, with  his  brigade,  to  the  support  of  Col- 
onel Douglas,  under  a  terrific  fire,  and  passed  to 
the  front.  About  this  time,  General  Lawton, 
who  had  been  superintending  the  operation,  re- 
ceived a  very  severe  wound,  and  was  borne  from 
the  field.  Colonel  Walker,  by  moving  two  of  his 
regiments,  the  Twenty-first  Georgia  and  Twenty- 
first  North  Carolina,  and  concentrating  their  fire, 
and  that  of  the  Twelfth  Georgia,  upon  a  part  of 
the  enemy's  line  in  front  of  the  latter,  succeeded 
in  breaking  it,  and  as  a  brigade  of  fresh  troops 
came  up  to  the  support  of  Lawton's  and  Hays's 
brigades  just  at  this  time,  Walker  ordered  an  ad- 
vance ;  but  the  brigade  which  came  up  having 
fallen  back,  he  was  compelled  to  halt,  and  finally 
to  fall  back  to  his  first  position.  His  brigade 
(Trimble's)  had  suffered  terribly ;  his  own  horse 
was  killed  under  him,  and  he  had  himself  been 
struck  by  a  piece  of  shell.  Colonel  Douglas, 
whose  brigade  had  been  hotly  engagpd  during 
the  whole  time,  was  killed,  and  about  half  the 
men  had  been  killed  and  wounded.     Hays's  bri- 
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gade,  which  had  advanced  to  Colonel  Douglas's 
support,  had  also  suffered  terribly,  having  more 
than  half  killed  and  wounded,  (both  of  General 
Hays's  staff  officers  being  disabled,)  and,  General 
Hood  having  come  up  to  their  relief,  these  three 
brigades,  which  were  reduced  to  mere  fragments, 
their  ammunition  being  exhausted,  retired  to  the 
rear. 

The  terrible  nature  of  the  conflict  in  which 
these  brigades  had  been  engaged,  and  the  steadi- 
ness with  which  they  maintained  their  position, 
is  shown  by  the  losses  they  sustained.  They  did 
not  retire  from  the  field  until  General  Lawton 
had  been  wounded  and  borne  from  the  field ; 
Colonel  Douglas,  commanding  Lawton's  brigade, 
had  been  killed,  and  the  brigade  had  sustained  a 
loss  of  five  hundred  and  fifty-four  killed  and 
wounded  out  of  eleven  hundred  and  fifty,  losing 
five  regimental  commanders  out  of  six.  Hays's 
brigade  had  sustained  a  loss  of  three  hundred 
and  twenty-three  out  of  five  hundred  and  fifty, 
including  every  regimental  commander  and  all  of 
his  staff;  and  Colonel  Walker  and  one  of  his 
staff  had  been  disabled,  and  the  brigade  he  was 
commanding  had  sustained  a  loss  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  out  of  less  than  seven  hundred 
present,  including  three  out  of  four  regimental 
commanders.  I  am  sorry  that  I  am  not  able  to 
do  justice  to  the  individual  cases  of  gallantry 
displayed  in  this  terrible  conflict,  and  must  con- 
tent myself  with  calling  attention  to  the  reports 
of  General  Hays  and  Colonel  Walker,  brigade 
commanders,  and  of  Major  Lowe,  who  succeeded 
to  the  command  of  Lawton's  brigade  after  the 
death  of  Colonel  Douglas,  and  the  disabling  of 
all  the  other  ranking  officers.  In  the  death  of 
Colonel  Douglas,  the  country  sustained  a  serious 
loss.  He  was  talented,  courageous,  and  devoted 
to  his  duty. 

After  receiving  the  order  from  General  Jackson 
to  go  to  the  support  of  General  Stuart,  as  before 
stated,  I  proceeded  to  do  so,  moving  my  brigade 
through  a  piece  of  wood  a  little  back  from  the 
left  of  our  line,  and  then  through  some  fields  ; 
but,  as  I  was  passing  through  these  fields,  I  dis- 
covered some  of  the  enemy's  skirmishers  moving 
around  our  left,  and  I  sent  some  from  my  own 
brigade  to  hold  them  in  check  until  I  had  passed. 
I  found  General  Stuart  about  a  mile  from  the  po- 
sition I  had  moved  from,  with  several  pieces  of 
artillery  in  position  on  a  hill,  and  engaged  with 
some  of  the  enemy's  guns.  At  his  suggestion,  I 
formed  my  line  in  rear  of  this  hill,  and  remained 
here  for  about  an  hour,  when  General  Stuart,  hav- 
ing discovered  a  body  of  the  enemy's  troops  mak- 
ing their  way  gradually  between  us  and  the  left 
of  our  main  line,  determined  to  shift  his  position 
to  an  eminence  nearer  our  line  and  a  little  to  the 
rear.  He  gave  the  instructions  accordingly,  and 
I  moved  back,  taking  a  route  in  rear  of  the  one 
by  which  I  had  moved  out,  and,  by  General  Stu- 
art's direction,  my  brigade  was  moved  into  the 
skirt  of  woods  through  which  I  had  marched  in 
going  out.  Just  as  I  was  getting  into  line,  Gen- 
eral Stuart  informed  me  that  General  Lawton  had 
been  wounded,  and  that  General  Jackson  had  sent 


for  me  to  carry  my  brigade  back  and  take  com- 
mand of  the  division. 

Leaving  the  thirteenth  Virginia  regiment,  num- 
bering less  than  one  hundred  men,  with  General 
Stuart,  at  his  request,  I  then  moved  to  the  rear 
of  this  wood  around  a  cornfield,  as  the  enemy  had 
got  into  the  woods  to  my  right,  and  as  I  came 
near  the  position  at  which  my  brigade  had  been 
posted  the  night  before,  I  found  Colonel  Grigsby 
and  Colonel  Stafford,  of  Jackson's  division,  rally- 
ing some  two  or  three  hundred  men  of  that  divis- 
ion at  the  point  at  which  Starke's  brigade  had 
been  in  position  the  night  before.  A  body  of  the 
enemy,  perhaps  only  skirmishers,  had  got  into 
the  woods  to  the  left,  and  was  firing  upon  our 
men,  being  held  in  check  by  a  scattering  fire. 
This  was  the  same  body  of  woods  at  which  the 
Dunkard  Church,  before  mentioned,  is  located, 
This  wood  runs  along  the  Hagerstown  road  for 
several  hundred  yards  entirely  on  the  left  hand 
side  as  you  proceed  from  Sharpsburg  ;  then  there 
is  a  field,  the  edge  of  which  runs  at  right  angles 
to  the  road  for  about  two  hundred  yards,  making 
thus  an  elbow  in  the  woods,  and  then  turns  to  the 
right  and  runs  along  the  woods  parallel  to  the 
Hagerstown  road  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  the 
woods,  again  turns  square  to  the  left,  and  ex- 
tends back  about  half  a  mile,  making  at  this  point 
again  an  elbow  with  the  strip  of  woods  running 
along  the  road  from  the  church.  The  church  it- 
self is  at  the  end  next  to  Sharpsburg,  and  near 
the  road.  The  wood  is  about  four  hundred  yards 
through  where  it  runs  along  the  road,  and  back 
of  it  is  a  plantation  road  running  by  a  house  and 
a  barn,  and  through  the  long  elbow  in  the  woods 
on  the  left.  The  field  between  the  woods  and  the 
Hagerstown  road  forms  a  plateau  nearly  level,  and 
in  higher  ground  than  the  woods,  which  slopes 
down  abruptly  from  the  edge  of  the  plateau.  This 
wood  is  full  of  ledges  of  limestone  and  small 
ridges  affording  excellent  cover  for  troops.  A  por- 
tion of  the  enemy,  as  before  stated,  had  got  into 
the  farther  end  of  this  wood,  where  the  field  is 
between  it  and  the  road,  and  as  I  came  up,  Col- 
onels Grigsby  and  Stafford  commenced  to  advance 
upon  this  body,  and  I  immediately  formed  my 
brigade  in  line  and  advanced  along  in  their  rear, 
the  enemy  giving  way  as  the  advance  was  made. 
I  halted  my  brigade  on  a  ridge  in  this  wood,  and 
Colonels  Grigsby  and  Stafford,  at  my  suggestion, 
formed  their  men  on  my  left.  My  line,  when  thus 
formed,  was  perpendicular  to  the  Hagerstown 
road,  and  the  right  rested  near  the  edge  of  the 
plateau  above  mentioned,  but  was  concealed  and 
protected  by  the  rise  in  the  ground.  A  consider- 
able body  of  the  enemy's  troops  was  seen  in  the 
fields  in  my  front,  as  thus  presented,  which  was 
evidently  endeavoring  to  make  a  movement  on 
our  flank  and  rear.  I  directed  Colonel  Smith,  of 
the  Forty-ninth  Virginia  regiment,  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  brigade,  and  to  resist  the  enemy  at 
all  hazards,  and  then  rode  in  the  direction  of  the 
position  at  which  the  rest  of  the  brigade  had  been 
engaged,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  command  of 
them  and  ascertaining  their  condition.  I  ascer- 
tained that  these  brigades  had  fallen  back  some 
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distance  to  the  rear  for  the  purpose  of  reorgan- 
izing, and  that  they  were  probably  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  go  into  the  fight  again.     I  despatched 
Major  J.  P.  Wilson,   a  volunteer   Aid,  who  had 
been  with  General   Lawton,  to  find  out  where  the 
brigades  were,  and  to  order  them  up.    While  look- 
ing for  these  brigades,  I  observed  that  our  troops 
who  were  engaged  on  this  part  of  the  line  were 
giving  way  before  the  enemy  ;   and  as  soon  as  I 
had  despatched  Major  Wilson,  I  rode  to  find  Gen- 
eral  Jackson,  and   having  done  so,  informed  him 
of  the  condition  »of  the  division,  and  also  that  our 
troops  were  giving  way,  and  that  the  enemy  was 
advancing  on  the  flank  on  which  I  had  formed  my 
brigade.     He  said  that  he  would  send  for  rein- 
forcements, and  directed  me  to  keep  the  enemy 
in  check  until  they  arrived.     I  then  returned  to 
my  brigade,  and  resumed  command  of  it.    I  soon 
found  that  the  enemy  was  moving  up  in  consider- 
able force  toward  the  woods  in  which  I  was,  and 
I  sent  Major  Hale,  my  A.  A.  A.  General,  to  let 
General  Jackson  know  that  the  danger  was  im- 
minent ;  and  he  soon  returned  with  the  assurance 
that  the  reinforcements  should  be  sent   imme- 
diately.    Just  as  Major  Hale  returned,  a  battery 
opened  at  the  corner  of  the  woods  on  the  Hagers- 
town  road,  where  the  field  spoken  of  joins  the 
woods.     This  was  not  more  than  two  hundred 
yards  from  my  right  flank,  and  was  somewhat  in 
rear  of  it.     When  this  battery  opened  I  took  it 
for  granted  that  it  was  one  of  ours  ;    but  Major 
Hale's  attention  was  called  to  it  by  a  soldier  who 
happened  to  be  standing  upon  the  edge  of  the 
plateau,  and  discovered  that  it  was  one  of  the  en- 
emy's batteries.     I  was  immediately  informed  of 
the  fact  by  Major  Hale  ;   but  I  doubted  it  until  I 
rode  to  the  edge  of  the  woods,  and  saw,  beyond 
all  dispute,  that  it  was  the  enemy's  battery,  and 
was   firing  in  the  direction  of  the  road  toward 
Sharpsburg,  and%that  it  was  supported  by  a  very 
heavy  column  of  infantry,  which  was  also  within 
two  hundred  yards  of  my  right  flank.     This  made 
me  aware  of  the  fact  that  our  troops,  which  I  had 
seen  giving  way,  had  fallen  back,  leaving  the  en- 
emy entire  possession  of  the  field  in  front.     It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  direction  of  my 
line  was  perpendicular  to  the  Hagerstown  road, 
so  that,  had  the  enemy  seen  it,  his  battery  could 
have  raked  my  flank  and  rear.     Fortunately,  ray 
troops  were  concealed  from  his  view.     My  con- 
dition, however,  was  exceedingly  critical,  as  an- 
other column  was  advancing  in  my  front,  and  had 
reached   the  woods   in  which  I  was.     I  saw  the 
vast  importance  of  maintaining  my  ground,  for 
had  the  enemy  got  possession  of  this  woods,  the 
heights    immediately  in  rear,  which  commanded 
the  rear  of  our  whole  line,  would  have  fallen  into 
his  hands.     I  determined  to  wait  for  the  reen- 
forcements promised  by  General  Jackson,  hoping 
that  they  would  arrive  in  time  to  meet  the  col- 
umn on "  my  right.     I,  however,  threw  my  right 
flank  back  quietly  under  cover  of  the  woods,  so  as 
not  to  have  my  rear  exposed  in  the  event  of  be- 
ing discovered.     I  kept  an  anxious  eye  on  the 
column  on  my  right,  as  well  as  on  the  one  moving 
up  in  my  front,  and  very  soon  I  saw  the  column 
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on  ray  right  move  into  the  woods  in  the  direction 
of  the  church.     I  looked  to  the  rear  for  the  reen- 
forcements, and  could  not  see  them  coming.    I  was 
thus  cut  off"  from   the  main  body  of  our  army  on 
the  right,  and  a  column  was  moving  against  me 
from  the  left.     There  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  and 
I  immediately  ordered  my  brigade   to  move  by 
the  right  flank  parallel  to  the  enemy,  and  directed 
Colonel    Grigsby,  who  commanded    the   body  of 
troops    he    and  Colonel    Stafford  had  rallied,  to 
move  his  command  back  in  line,  so  as  to  present 
front  to  the  enemy,  who  were  coming  up  on  the 
flank.    I  moved  back  along  the  rear  of  the  woods, 
until  I  caught  up  with  the   enemy,  who  had  the 
start  of  me.     I  was,  however,  concealed  from  his 
view,  and  it  was  evident  that  my  presence  where 
I  was  was  not  suspected.     Passing  from  behind 
a  ridge  that  concaled  my  brigade  from  the  enemy, 
we  came  in  full  view  of  his  flankers,  which,  how- 
ever, were  made  aware  of  my  presence  by  a  fire 
which   I  directed  the  leading  regiment  to  pour 
into  them.     They  immediately  ran  into  the  main 
body,  which  halted,  and  I  continued  to  move  by 
the   flank   until   my  whole   force  was   disclosed. 
Just  at  this  time,  I  observed  the  promised  reen- 
forcements  coming  up  toward  the  woods  at  the 
farther  end.     I  ordered  the  brigade  to  face  to  the 
front  and  open  fire,  which  was  done  in  handsome 
style,  and  responded  to  by  the  enemy.     I  did  not 
intend  to  advance  to  the  front,  as  I  observed  some 
of  the  troops  which  had  come  up  to  reenforce  me 
preparing  to  advance  into  the  woods  from   the 
direction  of  my  right  flank,  and  was  afraid  of  ex- 
posing my  brigade  to  their  fire,  and  that  the  two 
movements   would   throw  us   into  confusion,  as 
they  would  have  been  at  right  angles ;  moreover, 
the  other  column  was   advancing   on   my  flank, 
held  in  check,  however,  by  Colonels  Grigsby  and 
Stafford,  with  their  men,  and  by  the  Thirty-first 
Virginia  regiment,  which  was  on  my  left.     The 
enemy  in  front,  however,  commenced  giving  way, 
and    the    brigade,    which   I   have   always   found 
difficult  to  restrain,  commenced  pursuing,  driving 
the  enemy  in  front  entirely  out  of  the  woods.    Not- 
withstanding my  efforts  to  stop  the  men,  they 
advanced  until  my  left  flank  and  rear  became  ex- 
posed to  a  fire  from  the  column  on  the  left,  which 
had  advanced  past  my  former  position.     I  also 
discovered   another  body  of  the  enemy  moving 
across   the  plateau  on  my  left  flank  in  double- 
quick  time  to  the  same  position,  and  I  succeeded 
in  arresting  my  command,  and  ordered  it  to  retire, 
so  that  I  might  change  front  and  advance  upon 
this  force.    Just  as  I  re-formed  my  line,  Semmes's, 
Anderson's,  and  a  part  of  Barksdale's  brigades, 
of  McLaws's  division,  came  up,  and  the  whole,  in- 
cluding Grigsby's  command,  advanced  upon  this 
body  of  the  enemy,  driving  it  with  great  slaughter 
entirely  from  and  beyond  the  woods,  and  leaving 
us  in  possession  of  my  former  position.     As  soon 
as  this  was  accomplished,  I  caused  the  regiments 
of  the  brigade  to  be  re-formed  and  placed  in  po- 
sition as  before.    I  take  great  pleasure  in  bearing 
testimony  to  the  gallant  conduct  of  Semmes's, 
Anderson's,   and   Barksdale's  commands,  whose 
timely  arrival  was  of  so  much  service  to  me. 
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I  can  also  bear  testimony  to  the  gallant  deport- 
ment of  Colonels  Grigsby  and  Stafford,  and  the 
men  under  their  command.  Major-General  Stu- 
art, with  the  pieces  of  artillery  under  his  charge, 
contributed  largely  to  the  repulse  of  the  enemy, 
and  pursued  them  for  some  distance  with  his  ar- 
tillery and  the  Thirteenth  Virginia  regiment,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Winston.  The  conduct 
of  my  own  brigade  was  all  that  I  could  have  de- 
sired, and  I  feel  that  it  would  be  invidious  to 
mention  individual  acts  of  courage  where  all  be- 
haved so  well.  My  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General,  Major  Hale,  and  my  Aid,  Lieutenant 
Early,  were  very  active  in  bearing  my  orders  under 
fire,  and  were  of  great  service  to  me.  The  loss  in 
my  brigade  in  this  affair,  and  under  the  shelling 
to  which  it  was  exposed  while  supporting  General 
Stuart  early  in  the  morning,  was  eighteen  killed 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  wounded.  Colonel 
William  Smith,  of  the  Forty-ninth  Virginia,  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Gibson,  of  the  same  regiment, 
were  both  seriously  wounded,  the  former  receiv- 
ing three  wounds,  but  remaining  on  the  field  in 
command  of  his  regiment  until  after  the  close  of 
the  fight. 

Shortly  after  the  repulse  of  the  enemy,  Colonel 
Hodges,  in  command  of  Armistead's  brigade,  re- 
ported to  me,  and  I  placed  it  in  line  in  the  posi- 
tion occupied  by  my  brigade,  and  placed  the  latter 
in  line  on  the  edge  of  the  plateau  which  has  been 
mentioned,  and  parallel  to  the  Hagerstown  road, 
but  under  cover.  Immediately  after  his  repulse, 
the  enemy  commenced  shelling  the  woods  where 
we  were,  and  kept  it  up  for  some  time,  doing, 
however,  no  damage.  Major-General  McLaws 
brought  up  two  brigades  some  time  afterward, 
placing  one  (Kershaw's)  on  the  left  of  Armistead's, 
on  the  same  line,  and  the  other  (Barksdale's)  on 
my  right.  In  this  position  we  remained  during 
the  rest  of  the  day,  the  ensuing  night,  and  all  day 
Thursday,  the  eighteenth.  The  enemy  made  no 
further  attack,  but  there  were  several  demonstra- 
tions, as  if  another  advance  was  intended,  and 
there  were  at  least  three  lines  of  battle  formed  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Hagerstown  road,  near 
the  woods,  with  a  heavy  line  of  skirmishers  ex- 
tending nearly  up  to  the  road.  I  deem  it  proper 
to  state  that  all  the  killed  and  wounded  of  my 
own  brigade  were  inside  of  my  lines,  as  I  estab- 
lished them  after  the  fight,  and  that  the  killed 
and  wounded  of  the  enemy  on  this  part  of  the 
field  were  also  within  the  same  lines.  All  my 
killed  were  buried,  and  all  my  wounded  were  car- 
ried to  the  hospital  in  the  rear,  though,  by  some 
mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the  surgeons  or 
quartermasters,  of  which  I  was  not  aware  until 
too  late,  some  ten  or  fifteen  of  my  wounded  were 
left  in  a  hospital  on  the  Maryland  side  of  the  riv- 
er when  we  recrossed.  Late  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  seventeenth,  I  went  to  the  rear  to  look  after 
the  other  brigades  of  the  division,  and  found  Ma- 
jor Lowe,  with  about  one  hundred  men  of  Law- 
ton's  brigade,  which  he  had  collected  together, 
and  which  I  had  moved  up  to  where  my  brigade 
was,  and  posted  on  the  right  of  it.  Early  next 
morning,  General  Hays,  with  about  ninety  men 


of  his  brigade,  reported  to  me,  and  was  placed  on 
my  left,  in  the  same  line,  and,  during  the  morn- 
ing, Captain  Feagins,  with  about  two  hundred 
men  of  Trimble's  brigade,  reported  to  me,  and 
was  posted  in  my  rear.  Only  Johnson's  and 
D'Aquin's  batteries  accompanied  the  division 
across  the  Potomac,  the  former  being  attached  to 
Trimble's  brigade  and  the  latter  to  Hays's  bri- 
gade. They  were  both  engaged  on  the  seven- 
teenth, and  suffered  to  some  extent ;  but  I  am 
unable  to  give  an  account  of  their  operations,  as 
Johnson's  battery  was  soon  after  detached  from 
the  division,  and  has  since  been  amalgamated 
with  another  battery  in  some  other  command,  and 
Captain  D'Aquin  was  killed  at  Fredericksburg. 

The  other  batteries,  which  had  been  detained 
at  Harper's  Ferry,  were  brought  over  the  river 
on  the  eighteenth  by  my  orders. 

RECROSSING  THE  POTOMAC.  AFFAIRS  AT  BO- 
TELER'S  FORD  AND  SHEPHERDSTOWN,  AND 
MARCH    TO    BUNKER    HILL. 

Having  received  the  order  from  General  Jack- 
son after  night,  on  the  eighteenth,  to  move  back 
as  soon  as  my  pickets  were  relieved  by  General 
Fitzhugh  Lee's  cavalry,  which  was  between  ten 
and  eleven   o'clock,  I  moved  the  division  back, 
carrying   along  Armistead's   brigade,  and  I   be- 
lieve  this   was   the   last   division   to   move.     It 
recrossed  the  Potomac  at  Boteler's  Ford  shortly 
after  sunrise  on  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth, 
and  was  formed  in  line  of  battle  on  the  heights 
on  the  Virginia  side,  under  the  direction  of  Gen- 
eral   Longstreet.     After   remaining   in   position 
for  two  or  three   hours,   the    enemy   having  in 
the  mean   time    opened    an    artillery   fire   from 
the   opposite  side   of    the  Potomac,   I   was   or- 
dered to  move  toward  Martinsburg,  and  to  leave 
Lawton's  brigade,  then  increased  to  about  four 
hundred  men,  and  under  command  of  Colonel 
Lamar,   of  the    Sixty-first   Georgia  regiment,   in 
position  on  the  height  just  below  Boteler's  Ford. 
I  accordingly  moved  in  the  direction  indicated, 
until  I  was  ordered  to  encamp,  for  the  night,  near 
a  school-house,  five  or  six  miles  from  Shepherds- 
town.     On  the  afternoon  of  the  nineteenth,  the 
enemy  commenced  crossing  a  small  force  at  Bo- 
teler's  Ford,   and   Lawton's   brigade   gave  way, 
abandoning  its  position.     This  brigade  was  very 
much   reduced,  having  suffered   terribly  on  the 
seventeenth,  and  a  considerable  number  of  the 
men,  being  just  returned  from  the  hospitals,  were 
without  arms,  and,  without  knowing  the  particu- 
lars of  the  affair,  I  am  satisfied  its  conduct  on 
this  occasion  was  owing  to  the  mismanagement 
of  the  officer  in  command  of  it. 

Next  morning  I  was  ordered  to  move  back  tc 
the  vicinity  of  Boteler's  Ford,  with  the  three  bri- 
gades which  were  with  me.  On  arriving  there, 
by  orders  from  General  Jackson,  these  brigades 
were  placed  in  line  of  battle  in  rear  of  General 
A.  P.  Hill's  division,  in  the  woods,  on  the  right 
and  left  of  the  road  leading  to  the  ford  ;  my  own 
and  Hays's  brigades  being  placed  on  the  right, 
and  Trimble's  brigade  on  the  left.    In  this  posi- 
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tion  they  remained  until  late  in  the  afternoon, 
while  General  Hill's  division  was  engaged  in 
front,  being  in  range  of  the  enemy's  shells,  by 
one  of  which  Captain  Feagin,  in  command  of 
the  Fifteenth  Alabama  regiment,  was  seriously 
wounded,  he  being  the  only  regimental  com- 
mander of  that  brigade  who  had  not  been  killed 
or  wounded  at  Sharpsburg. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  I  was  ordered  to  move 
back,  and  on  the  way  received  orders  to  continue 
to  move  on,  following  Jackson's  division,  which 
preceded  me,  and  did  so  until  I  was  halted,  about 
twelve  o'clock  at  night,  near  the  Opequon.  We 
remained  at  this  position  until  the  twenty-fourth, 
and  then  moved  across  the  Opequon,  and  camped 
on  the  Williamsport  turnpike,  six  or  seven  miles 
from  Martinsburg.  On  the  next  day  my  camp 
was  moved  to  a  place  near  the  Tuscarora,  about 
three  miles  from  Martinsburg,  and  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  we  moved  to  Bunker  Hill. 

This  embraces  the  whole  of  the  operations  of 
this  division  during  the  period  designated  in  the 
order  of  the  Lieutenant-General  commanding  this 
corps,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  give  them,  and  I  am 
sorry  that  I  am  not  able  to  do  more  justice  to 
Lawton's,  Trimble's,  and  Hays's  brigades  in  this 
report ;  but  my  difficulties  in  making  it  have  al- 
ready been  explained,  and  it  is  owing  to  them, 
and  not  to  any  design  on  my  part,  that  the  re- 
port as  to  these  brigades  is  not  so  complete  as  it 
is  in  regard  to  my  own. 

I  submit  herewith  lists  of  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  from  which  it  will  appear  that,  in  the  pe- 
riod embraced,  this  division  has  lost  in  killed,  five 
hundred  and  sixty-five  ;  in  wounded,  two  thousand 
two  hundred  and  eighty-four,  and  missing,  seven- 
ty ;  making  an  aggregate  of  two  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  nineteen,  showing  the  severity  of 
the  conflicts  in  which  it  has  been  engaged.  Its 
loss  at  Sharpsburg  alone  was  one  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  killed,  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  wounded,  and  thirty-eight  missing,  being 
an  aggregate  loss  of  one  thousand  three  hundred 
and  fifty-two  out  of  less  than  three  thousand  five 
hundred,  with  which  it  went  into  that  action. 

I  hope  I  may  be  excused  for  referring  to  the 
record  shown  by  my  own  brigade,  which  has 
never  been  broken  or  compelled  to  fall  back,  or 
left  one  of  its  dead  to  be  buried  by  the  enemy, 
but  has  invariably  driven  the  enemy  when  opposed 
to  him,  and  slept  upon  the  ground  on  which  it 
has  fought  in  every  action,  with  the  solitary  ex- 
ception of  the  affair  at  Bristoe  Station,  when  it 
retired  under  orders,  covering  the  withdrawal  of 
the  other  troops. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  A.  Early, 

Brigadier-General,  commanding  Division. 

REPORT  OF  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  W.   B.  TAL- 
IAFERRO,  COMMANDING   DIVISION. 

Richmond,  September  10, 18G2. 

To  Major  E.  F.  Paxton,  A.  A.  A.  General  : 

Major:  For  the  information  of  the  Major- 
General  commanding,  I  have  the  honor  to  report 


the  operations  of  the  First  division  (Jackson's) 
from  the  time  the  army  moved  from  Crenshaw's 
farm,  near  Orange  Court-House,  to  the  twenty- 
ninth  ultimo,  when,  by  the  advice  of  the  surgeon, 
I  left  the  army  for  this  place. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twentieth,  I  left  Cren- 
shaw's farm,  following  the  division  of  Major- 
General  Ewell,  which  marched  in  rear  of  that  of 
Major-General  A.  P.  Hill,  and,  after  crossing  the 
llapidan  River  at  Somcrville  Ford,  bivouacked 
at  Stevensburg,  in  Culpeper  County,  for  the 
night. 

Next  morning  I  was  ordered  to  move  the  di- 
vision to  the  front,  and,  after  passing  the  divis- 
ions of  General  Jackson's  corps,  near  Brandy 
Station,  on  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad, 
I  was  pushed  forward  toward  Cunningham's  Ford, 
on  the  Rappahannock. 

ACTION   AT  CUNNINGHAM'S   FORD,   AUGUST    21  ST- 

On  approaching  this  ford,  I  discovered  the  en- 
emy on  the  opposite  bank,  (in  what  force  I  could 
not  tell,)  their  infantry  holding  the  edge  of  a 
cornfield  and  a  skirt  of  woods  which  approached 
the  river  bank,  and  the  brows  of  the  hills  over- 
looking the  ford.  I  could  not  discover  their  bat- 
teries, but  supposed  they  would  soon  be  exhib- 
ited. I  halted  the  troops  under  cover  of  the 
woods,  and  ordered  to  the  front,  under  charge  of 
Major  L.  Shumaker,  my  chief  of  artillery,  the 
long-range  guns  of  Brockenbrough's,  Wooding's, 
Poague's,  and  Carpenter's  batteries. 

These  pieces,  having  been  placed  in  position, 
soon  developed  the  position  of  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries, and,  after  a  short  resistance,  silenced  their 
guns,  blowing  up  one  of  their  caissons,  and  dis- 
persing, in  confusion,  their  infantry. 

By  direction  of  the  Major-General,  the  infantry 
was  kept  back,  while  a  cavalry  force  was  pushed 
over  the  ford  to  reconnoitre. 

This  force,  under  Major-General  Stuart,  (re- 
enforced  by  a  section  of  Brockenbrough's  and 
Wooding's  batteries,)  remained  over  the  river 
some  two  hours,  capturing  a  number  of  prison- 
ers and  many  arms,  which  had  been  abandoned 
in  their  haste  to  escape  the  severity  of  our  shell- 
ing. 

Some  time  after,  the  enemy  was  discovered 
moving  large  masses  up  the  river  from  below  us. 
Here,  the  cavalry  having  retired,  his  batteries 
were  again  placed  in  position  near  the  ford,  and 
a  large  party  of  skirmishers  thrown  out  to  the 
river  bank,  above  and  below  the  ford.  I  at  once 
detailed  a  sufficient  force  of  sharpshooters  from 
the  Third  brigade  to  hold  the  river  bank,  between 
whom  and  the  enemy  an  animated  skirmish  was 
kept  up  during  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Toward  night  the  enemy  reenforced  his  skir- 
mishers with  a  brigade  of  infantry,  when  I  di- 
rected Major  Shumaker  to  open  upon  them  with 
his  pieces,  which,  although  it  drew  upon  our  ar- 
tillerists a  heavy  fire,  which  was  continued  as 
long  as  it  was  light  enough  to  distinguish  objects, 
had  the  effect  of  driving  them  back  in  confusion. 
Our  batteries  then  replied  to  those  of  the  enemy 
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with  deliberation  and  vigor  until  dark.  On  the 
following  morning,  I  was  directed  to  hold  the 
ford  until  the  other  division  of  General  Jackson's 
corps  had  passed  to  my  left  in  the  direction  of 
Farley  Ford,  on  the  Hazel  River,  and  then  to 
follow  with  my  division. 

I  had  again,  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
second,  a  warm  artille^  fight  with  the  enemy,  re- 
sulting, as  on  the  day  previous,  according  to  his 
published  reports,  in  very  considerable  slaughter 
to  the  enemy.  Our  loss  was  twenty  privates 
killed  and  wounded,  and  no  officers. 

After  the  other  divisions  had  made  way  for  me, 
I  moved  to  Farley  Ford.  On  reaching  which 
point,  I  was  ordered  by  General  Lee  to  remain 
until  morning,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  with 
General  Hood  in  repressing  any  demonstration 
of  the  enemy  at  Freeman's  Ford,  on  the  Rappa- 
hannock. 

Generals  Hood  and  Trimble  were  engaged  with 
the  enemy,  who  had  crossed  the  Rappahannock, 
at  the  time  that  I  approached  the  Hazel,  but  had 
driven  them  back  across  the  river  before  I  came 
up  with  them.  We  were  only  subjected  to  a  few 
shells  of  the  enemy,  which  did  us  no  harm. 

On  the  twenty-third,  we  marched  to  Scott's 
farm,  near  the  White  Sulphur  Springs,  and  on 
the  twenty-fourth,  within  one  mile  of  Jefferson- 
ton;  each  day  being  subjected  to  some  little 
shelling. 

On  the  twenty-fifth,  we  marched  this  division  in 
rear,  from  Jeffersonton  across  the  Rappahannock, 
at  the  ford  next  above  Waterloo,  and  bivouacked 
near  Salem.  On  the  twenty-sixth,  marched 
within  a  mile  of  Bristoe  Station,  on  the  Orange 
and  Alexandria  Railroad,  passing  through  Thor- 
oughfare Gap,  each  of  these  days  without  meet- 
ing the  enemy,  who  was  ignorant  of  our  move- 
ments. 

SKIRMISH  NEAR  MANASSAS  JUNCTION. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-ninth,  I  was  or- 
dered to  send,  before  daybreak,  a  brigade  across 
Muddy  Run,  by  the  county  road  to  Manassas 
Junction.  I  accordingly  sent  forward,  on  this 
service,  the  first  brigade,  Colonel  Baylor,  and 
followed  with  the  rest  of  the  division,  as  soon  as 
General  Hill's  division  permitted  me  to  move. 

Colonel  Baylor  encountered  a  force  of  the  ene- 
my's cavalry  about  a  mile  from  the  Junction,  but 
soon  dispersed  them,  Poague's  battery,  of  this 
brigade,  doing  good  practice.  Baylor  then 
pushed  beyond  the  Junction,  and  aided  in  the 
rout  of  the  enemy  toward  Centreville,  and  after- 
ward returned  to  Manassas  Junction. 

By  the  direction  of  the  Major-General  com- 
manding, I  assumed  command  at  the  Junction, 
threw  out  the  necessary  pickets,  made  prepara- 
tions for  transporting  such  of  the  stores  which 
had  been  captured  by  General  Trimble  on  the 
preceding  evening,  as  the  captured  wagons  and 
our  limited  transportation  would  admit  of,  dis- 
tributing to  our  troops  as  much  of  the  subsist- 
ence stores  as  they  could  eat  and  transport  in 
their  haversacks,  and  made  preparations  for  the 
firing  of  the  immense  accumulation  of  commis- 


sary, quartermaster,  and  ordnance  stores,  which 
were  contained  in  the  buildings  and  cars,  of 
which  latter  there  were  over  one  hundred,  all 
new  and  in  the  best  order. 

At  night,  Major-General  Ewell,  who  had  been 
fighting  during  the  evening  at  Bristoe  Station, 
having  crossed  Muddy  Run,  by  direction  of  Ma- 
jor-General Jackson,  I  moved  my  division,  with 
the  entire  train,  across  the  Warrenton  and  Alex- 
andria turnpike,  pursuing  the  Old  Military  road 
to  Sudley  Mills,  and  at  daylight  halted  on  the 
battle-field  of  the  twenty-first  of  July,  1861. 

The  Second  brigade,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Bradley  Johnson,  was  thrown  forward  to 
Groveton ;  the  Third  brigade,  Colonel  Taliaferro, 
to  Sudley  Mills,  and  the  First  and  Fourth  held 
about  half  a  mile  beyond  the  intersection  of  the 
turnpike  with  the  Aldie  road. 

BATTLE  OF  MANASSAS,  AUGUST  28TH. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth,  the  ene- 
my made  demonstrations  upon  the  road  leading 
from  Warrenton,  which  were  checked  by  the  Sec- 
ond brigade,  and  it  was  ascertained  he  was  ad- 
vancing his  columns  by  the  railroad  on  one  side, 
and  the  Warrenton  turnpike  on  the  other  ;  that 
his  intention  was  to  rest  the  right  of  his  left  ad- 
vance on  the  turnpike,  and  the  right  on  the  road 
to  Sudley,  and  to  attempt  to  cross  Bull  Run  at 
the  Stone  Bridge  and  Sudley  Ford. 

I  received  orders,  about  twelve  o'clock  M.,  from 
the  Major-General  commanding,  to  move  forward 
through  the  woods  to  attack  his  left,  which  was 
advancing  from  the  direction  of  Gainesville  to- 
ward Sudley.  I  accordingly  pushed  the  First, 
Third,  and  Fourth  brigades  in  that  direction,  be- 
ing followed  by  Major-General  Ewell. 

After  marching  some  two  and  a  half  miles  in 
the  direction  of  Gainesville,  and  coming  to  the 
open  field,  to  the  right  of  Groveton,  I  discovered 
that  the  enemy  had  abandoned  his  intention  of 
attempting  to  cross  at  Sudley,  and  was  moving 
off  to  the  right  of  the  Warrenton  turnpike ;  that 
the  troops  he  had  thrown  forward  had  been  re- 
called, and  that  the  whole  force  which  had  crossed 
the  turnpike  were  falling  back  and  recrossing. 
At  the  same  time,  I  received  orders  to  halt  my 
command.  The  enemy,  in  great  force,  could  now 
be  discovered  leaving  the  turnpike  to  their  left, 
and,  apparently,  making  for  the  railroad  about 
Manassas  Junction.  Our  troops  were  immedi- 
ately thrown  forward  in  the  direction  of  the 
turnpike,  and  lines  of  battle  formed  parallel  to 
the  road.  In  a  short  time  their  skirmishers  ad- 
vanced, and  were  almost  immediately  supported 
by  an  immense  force  which  crossed  the  turnpike, 
and  advanced  upon  our  lines. 

The  First  brigade  was  at  this  time  on  the  right, 
the  Fourth  next,  the  Second  some  distance  on 
the  left,  having  been  withdrawn  from  Groveton. 
As  soon  as  the  Third  brigade  could  get  up,  which 
was  after  the  action  commenced,  it  was  moved 
first  to  the  support  of  the  batteries  on  the  right, 
and  then  to  the  right  of  the  First  brigade. 

The  batteries  of  Captains  Wooding,   Poague, 
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and  Carpenter  were  placed  in  position  in  front  of 
the  first  brigade,  and  just  above  the  village  of 
Groveton,  and,  firing  over  the  heads  of  the  skir- 
mishers, poured  a  most  destructive  fire  of  shot 
and  shell  upon  the  enemy.  This  was  responded 
to  by  a  most  severe  fire,  and  a  new  position  se- 
lected to  the  right  of  the  first  brigade,  which  en- 
filaded the  enemy's  guns,  and  ultimately  drove 
them  from  the  field.  The  troops  moved  forward 
with  splendid  gallantry,  and  in  most  perfect  order. 

Twice  our  lines  were  advanced,  until  we  had 
reached  a  farm-house  and  orchard  on  the  right  of 
our  line,  and  were  within  about  eighty  yards  of  a 
greatly  superior  force  of  the  enemy.  Here,  one 
of  the  most  terrific  conflicts  that  can  be  conceived 
occurred.  Our  troops  held  the  farm-house  and 
one  edge  of  the  orchard,  while  the  enemy  held 
the  orchard  and  enclosure  next  to  the  turnpike. 
To  our  left  there  was  no  cover,  and  our  men 
stood  in  an  open  field,  without  shelter  of  any 
kind.  The  enemy,  although  reenforced,  never 
once  attempted  to  advance  upon  our  position,  but 
withstood,  with  great  determination,  the  terrible 
fire  which  our  lines  poured  upon  them.  For  two 
hours  and  a  half,  without  an  instant's  cessation 
of  the  most  deadly  discharges  of  musketry,  round 
shot,  and  shell,  both  lines  stood  unmoved,  neither 
advancing,  and  neither  broken  or  yielding,  until 
at  last,  about  nine  o'clock  at  night,  the  enemy 
slowly  and  sullenly  fell  back,  and  yielded  the  field 
to  our  victorious  troops. 

The  loss  on  both  sides  was  very  heavy  ;  but  the 
proportion  of  killed  and  wounded  of  our  men 
was,  as  far  as  I  could  judge  upon  the  field,  small, 
and  the  wounds  generally  slight.  The  command- 
ing General  has  been,  I  presume,  furnished  with 
an  official  report  of  the  killed  and  wounded. 

The  gallantry  and  heroism  displayed  by  our 
troops  is  beyond  all  praise.  The  first  brigade 
was  more  exposed  than  any  other,  and  more  than 
sustained  the  reputation,  which,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Major-General  commanding,  on  the 
same  field,  over  twelve  months  ago,  it  achieved, 
and  which  has  distinguished  its  veteran  troops  in 
many  of  the  hardest  fought  battles  of  the  war. 

Colonel  Baylor,  Fifth  Virginia,  who  com- 
manded it,  was  worthy  his  heroic  command.  No 
more  exalted  recognition  of  his  worth  and  ser- 
vices can  be  uttered,  and  no  higher  tribute  can 
be  paid  him,  than  to  declare  that  he  was  worthy 
the  command  of  the  Stonewall  brigade  in  the  ac- 
tion of  the  twenty-eighth  ultimo. 

Colonel  Neff,  Thirty- third  Virginia,  while  gal- 
lantly leading  his  regiment  into  action,  was 
killed  ;  Colonel  Grigsby,  Twenty-seventh,  wound- 
ed ;  Colonel  Botts,  Second  Virginia,  mortally 
wounded  ;  Major  Nadenbousch,  Second  Virginia, 
Major  Terry,  Fourth,  wounded ;  and  others,  whose 
names  and  whose  gallantry  have  been,  doubt- 
less, reported  to  the  commanding  General. 

The  second  brigade,  Colonel  Bradley  Johnston, 
which  had  been  subjected  to  severe  picket 
duty  the  night  previous,  and  on  the  morning  of 
this  day,  and  behaved  with  gallantry  in  the  skir- 
mishes of  the  morning,  was  not  brought  into 
action. 


The  third  brigade,  commanded  by  Colonel  A. 
G.    Taliaferro,    Twenty-third  Virginia    regiment. 
'  advanced  splendidly  under  fire  of  the  enemy,  oc- 
]  cupied  the  farm-house  and  orchard  on  the  right 
I  of  our  lines,  held  these  against  every  effort  of  the 
enemy  to  dislodge  them,  and  ultimately  drove  the 
j  enemy  from  the  orchard  and  the  field  beyond  the 
turnpike.     It   is    unnecessary  to  report  that  the 
J  gallantry  of  Colonel  Taliaferro  was  conspicuous, 
and  the  conduct  of  his  officers  admirable.     Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel  Walker,    Major    Stover,    Tenth 
Virginia,  and  Major  Scott,  Twenty-third  Virginia, 
were  wounded  whilst  ably  discharging  their  du- 
ties.    I  have  no  official  information  of  the  other 
casualties. 

The  fourth  brigade  operated  on  the  extreme  left 
of  the  division.  It  was  not  in  my  power  to  be  much 
with  this  brigade  after  the  action  had  progressed 
far ;  but  its  gallantry  was  conspicuous,  and  the 
ability  of  its  commander,  Brigadier-General  W. 
E.  Starke,  was  a  guarantee  that  it  did  all  that 
the  gallant  Louisianians  who  composed  it  were 
required  to  perform.  I  was  witness  of  their  un- 
flinching bravery  and  heroic  conduct  under  a 
heavy  fire  during  the  early  part  of  the  engage- 
ment. I  am  ignorant  of  the  casualties  of  the 
brigade. 

The  reports  of  the  brigade,  regimental,  and  bat- 
tery commanders  have,  I  suppose,  been  forwarded 
to  you.  After  the  action  had  been  terminated,  I, 
because  of  the  condition  of  my  wounds,  turned 
over  the  command  of  the  division  to  Brigadier- 
General  Starke.  In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  recog- 
nize the  gallantry  of  my  personal  staff,  and  the 
obligations  I  am  under  to  them.  I  beg  to  men- 
tion Major  W.  A.  Taliaferro,  A.  A.  G. ;  Lieuten- 
ant R.  K.  Meade  and  Lieutenant  P.  A.  Taliaferro, 
Aids-de-camp,  and  to  testify  my  regard  for  the 
gallantry  and  good  conduct  of  my  orderly,  private 
Depriest,  who  was  severely  wounded,  and  of  pri- 
vates Dowman,  Bowen,  and  Tyree,  couriers. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

William  B.  Taliaferro, 

Brigadier-General,  commanding  Division  A.  V. 

REPORT  OF  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  WALKER, 
COMMANDING  DIVISION,  OF  OPERATIONS 
AT   HARPER'S    FERRY. 

Headquarters  Walker's  Division,  ) 
Camp  near  Winchester,  Va.,  October  7,  1802.     ) 

Major  E.  F.  Paxton,  Assistant  Adjutant  and  In- 
spector-General, Jackson's  Corps,  A.  N.  V. : 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following 
report  of  the  operations  of  this  division  under 
my  command  in  the  reduction  of  Harper's 
Ferry. : 

On  the  ninth  of  September,  I  was  instructed  by 
General  Lee  to  proceed  from  the  Monocacy  Junc- 
tion, near  Frederick,  Maryland,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Monocacy,  and  destroy  the  aqueduct  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal.  We  arrived  at  the 
aqueduct  about  eleven  o'clock,  p.  m.,  and  found 
it  occupied  by  the  enemy's  pickets,  whose  fire,  as 
they  fled,  severely  wounded  Captain  Duffy,  of  the 
Twenty-fourth  North  Carolina  troops,  of  Briga- 
dier-General Ransom's  brigade.     Working  par- 
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ties  were  at  once  detailed  and  set  to  work  to  drill 
holes  for  blowing  up  the  arches  ;  but  after  several 
hours  of  labor,  it  was  apparent  that,  owing  to  the 
insufficiency  of  our  tools  and  the  extraordinary 
solidity  and  massiveness  of  the  masonry,  the  work 
we  had  undertaken  was  one  of  days  instead  of 
hours.  The  movement  of  our  main  army  from 
Frederick  toward  Hagerstown,  which  I  had  been 
officially  informed  would  take  place  on  the  tenth, 
would  leave  my  small  division  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  a  very  strong  force  of  the  enemy,  and, 
while  it  would  be  engaged  in  destroying  the  aque- 
duct, in  a  most  exposed  and  dangerous  position. 
I  therefore  determined  to  rejoin  General  Lee  by 
way  of  Jefferson  and  Middletown,  as  previously 
instructed  by  him. 

Before  marching,  however,  I  received  instruc- 
tions to  cross  the  Potomac  at  Cheek's  Ford  and 
proceed  toward  Harper's  Ferry,  and  cooperate 
with  Major-Generals  Jackson  and  McLaws  in  the 
capture  of  the  Federal  force  at  that  point. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  tenth,  the  aque- 
duct over  the  Monocacy  was  occupied  by  a  large 
force  of  the  enemy,  with  their  artillery  command- 
ing the  aqueduct  and  its  approaches,  as  well  as 
Cheek's  Ford.  I  then  determined  to  cross  at  the 
Point  of  Rocks,  which  I  effected  during  the  night 
of  the  tenth  and  by  daylight  on  the  eleventh, 
but  with  much  difficulty,  owing  to  the  destruction 
of  the  bridge  over  the  canal  and  the  steepness  of 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac. 

My  men  being  much  worn  down  by  two  days' 
and  nights'  marching,  almost  without  sleep  or 
rest,  we  remained  in  camp  during  the  eleventh, 
and  proceeded  the  next  day  toward  Harper's 
Ferry,  encamping  at  Hillsboro'.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  thirteenth,  we  reached  the  foot  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  opposite  the  Loudon  Heights,  which 
I  was  instructed  to  occupy.  From  such  recon- 
noissance  as  could  be  made  from  below,  it  seemed 
certain  that  Loudon  Heights  were  unoccupied  by 
the  enemy.  To  ascertain  if  such  was  the  case,  I 
detached  Colonel  John  R.  Cooke  with  his  regi- 
ment, (the  Twenty-seventh  North  Carolina,)  and 
the  Thirtieth  Virginia  Volunteers,  who  took  pos- 
session of  the  heights  without  opposition,  and  held 
them  during  the  night. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  enemy  was  being  at- 
tacked on  the  Maryland  Heights  by  the  forces  un- 
der Major-General  McLaws,  and  in  the  afternoon 
it  became  apparent  that  our  forces  had  possession 
of  the  summit,  which  commands  Harper's  Ferry 
as  well  as  Loudon  Heights. 

That  night  and  the  next,  the  entire  division, 
except  that  portion  of  it  occupying  Loudon 
Heights,  were  placed  in  a  strong  position  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  the  enemy  down  the  right  bank 
of  the  Potomac.  At  daylight  on  the  fourteenth, 
I  sent  Captain  French,  with  two  Parrott  guns  and 
two  rifle  pieces  of  Branch's  battery,  under  Lieu- 
tenant Martin,  to  Loudon  Heights,  where  I  im- 
mediately proceeded  and  placed  them  in  position. 
I  informed  Major-General  Jackson  of  this  by  sig- 
nal, and  awaited  his  instructions.  In  the  mean 
time,  we  had  attracted  the  notice  of  the  enemy, 
who  opened  their  batteries  upon  us ;   and  it  be- 


came necessary  either  to  reply  or  withdraw  our 
pieces.  About  one  o'clock  P.  M.,  I  therefore  gave 
orders  to  open  fire  upon  the  enemy's  batteries 
and  the  troops  upon  Bolivar  Heights,  beyond 
Harper's  Ferry.  Our  guns  were  served  admira- 
bly and  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  two  hours  we 
had  silenced  an  eight-gun  battery  near  the  Bar- 
bour House,  except  one  gun,  which  was  so  close 
under  the  mountain  that  we  could  not  see  *it. 
What  other  effect  our  fire  had  we  could  not  tell ; 
but  it  evidently  produced  great  consternation  and 
commotion  amongst  the  enemy's  troops,  especially 
the  cavalry. 

During  the  engagement,  one  of  the  enemy's 
caissons  was  blown  up  by  a  well-directed  shot 
from  French's  battery.  On  our  side  we  lost 
Lieutenant  Robertson,  of  French's  battery,  killed  ; 
Major  Wyatt,  Forty-eighth  North  Carolina 
troops,  and  two  privates  of  French's  battery 
wounded.  Our  guns  and  horses  sustained  no 
injury. 

Owing  to  a  heavy  mist,  which  concealed  Har- 
per's Ferry  from  view,  we  did  not  open  our  fire 
until  after  eight  o'clock,  in  the  morning  of  the  fif- 
teenth, the  enemy  replying  very  feebly  at  first,  and 
finally,  about  nine  o'clock,  ceased  firing  altogether. 
About  half  past  nine  o'clock,  we  observed  a 
white  flag  displayed  from  a  large  brick  building 
in  the  upper  town,  when  our  batteries  immedi- 
ately ceased  their  fire,  although  I  was  not  satis- 
fied that  it  indicated  a  capitulation. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  such  was  the 
case,  and  after  a  short  time  we  had  the  extreme 
satisfaction  to  see  the  head  of  Major-General  A. 
P.  Hill's  column  approaching  the  town,  along  the 
Charlestown  turnpike. 

My  division,  that  evening,  crossed  the  Blue 
Ridge  and  the  Shenandoah  River,  and  by  day- 
light, on  the  sixteenth,  reached  Shepherdstown, 
and,  early  in  the  day,  crossed  the  Potomac,  and 
reported  to  General  Lee,  near  Sharpsburg,  Mary- 
land. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  G.  Walker, 

Brigadier- General,  commanding  Division. 

REPORT    OF    BRIGADIER-GENERAL    WALKER 
OF  BATTLE  OF  SHARPSBURG. 

Headquarters  Walker's  Division,  ) 
Camp  near  Winchester,  Va.,  October  14,  1862.     ) 

Major    G.  M.  Sorrell,  A.  A.   G.,  Right  Wing, 

Army  Northern  Virginia : 

Major  :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  follow- 
ing report  of  the  part  borne  by  the  division  un- 
der my  command  in  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg, 
Maryland,  on  the  seventeenth  of  September 
last : 

The  division,  composed  of  Ransom's  and 
Walker's  brigades,  the  latter  commanded  by 
Colonel  Van  H.  Manning,  to  which  was  attached 
French's  and  Branch's  light  batteries,  after  par- 
ticipating in  the  capture  of  the  Federal  forces 
at  Harper's  Ferry,  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge,  the 
Shenandoah,  and  the  Potomac,  the  latter  at  Shep- 
herdstown,   and    reached  the   neighborhood   of 
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Sbarpsburg,  Maryland,  on  the  sixteenth  ultimo, 
where  I  reported  to  General  Lee. 

In  acordance  with  his  instructions,  at  daylight 
the  next  morning  I  placed  the  division  on  the  ex- 
treme right  of  our  position,  and  ahout  a  mile  and 
a  half  south  of  Sharpshurg,  my  line  of  battle  ex- 
tending from  a  wood  on  the  right  to  a  group  of 
barns,  stables,  and  outhouses  on  the  left,  in  such 
way  as  to  cover  the  ford  over  the  Antietam  Creek, 
and  to  be  within  supporting  distance  of  the  com- 
mand of  Brigadier-General  Toombs,  which  lay 
in  front  of  the  bridge  across  the  same  stream. 
My  batteries  were  placed  on  commanding  heights 
in  such  way  as  to  command  the  roads  leading 
from  the  east,  while  a  battalion  of  sharpshooters 
was  posted  along  the  wooded  banks  of  the  An- 
tietam to  hold  the  enemy  in  check,  should  he  at- 
tempt to  cross  the  stream  at  that  point.  While 
we  were  in  this  position  the  enemy  made  no  at- 
tempt to  cross  the  stream,  and  the  only  evidence 
of  his  being  in  our  front  was  his  artillery  fire  at 
long  range,  and  the  reply  of  General  Toombs's 
batteries,  about  a  half  mile  to  my  left, 

Soon  after  nine  o'clock  A.  M.,  I  received  orders 
from  General  Lee,  through  Colonel  Long,  of  his 
staff,  to  hasten  to  the  extreme  left,  to  the  support 
of  Major-General  Jackson.  Hastening  forward 
as  rapidly  as  possible  along  the  rear  of  our  entire 
line  of  battle,  we  arrived,  soon  after  ten  o'clock, 
near  the  woods  which  the  commands  of  Generals 
Hood  and  Early  were  struggling  heroically  to 
hold,  but  gradually  and  sullenly  yielding  to  the 
irresistible  weight  of  overwhelming  numbers. 
Here  we  at  once  formed  line  of  battle,  under  a 
sharp  artillery  fire,  and,  leaving  the  Twenty- 
seventh  North  Carolina  and  Third  Arkansas  regi- 
ments to  hold  the  open  space  between  the  woods 
and  Longstreet's  left,  the  division,  with  Ransom's 
brigade  on  the  left,  advanced  in  splendid  style, 
firing  and  cheering  as  they  went,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  cleared  the  woods,  strewing  it  with  the 
enemy's  dead  and  wounded. 

Colonel  Manning,  with  the  Forty-sixth  and 
Forty-eighth  North  Carolina  and  Thirtieth  Vir- 
ginia, not  content  with  the  possession  of  the 
woods,  dashed  forward  in  gallant  style,  crossed 
the  open  fields  beyond,  driving  the  enemy  before 
him  like  sheep,  until,  arriving  at  a  long  line  of 
strong  post  and  rail  fence,  behind  which  heavy 
masses  of  the  enemy's  infantry  were  lying,  their 
advance  was  checked,  and,  it  being  impossible  to 
climb  over  these  fences  under  such  a  fire,  these 
regiments,  after  suffering  a  heavy  loss,  were  com- 
pelled to  fall  back  to  the  woods,  where  the  Forty- 
sixth  and  Forty-eighth  North  Carolina  regiments 
were  quickly  re-formed ;  but  the  Thirtieth  Vir- 
ginia, owing  to  some  unaccountable  misunder- 
standing of  orders,  except  Captain  Hudgins's 
company,  went  entirely  off  the  field,  and,  as  a 
regiment,  was  not  again  engaged  during  the  day.  ! 
Captain  Smith,  of  my  staff,  and  myself  succeeded 
in  gathering  up  portions  of  it,  which,  acting  with 
the  Forty-sixth  North  Carolina,  afterward  did  j 
good  service. 

Just  before  the  falling  back  of  these  regiments, ; 
the  gallant  Colonel  Manning  was  severely  wound- 1 


ed,  and  was  compelled  to  leave  the  field,  relinquish- 
ing the  command  of  the  brigade  to  the  next  in 
rank,  Colonel  E.  1).  Hall,  of  the  Forty-sixth 
North  Carolina  regiment.  The  Forty-eighth 
North  Carolina  regiment,  Colonel  11.  C.  Hill 
commanding,  after  re-forming,  was  sent  by  me, 
with  French's  and  Branch's  light  batteries,  to 
reenforce  General  Stuart  on  the  extreme  left, 
who  was  specially  charged  by  General  Jackson 
with  the  task  of  turning  the  enemy's  right. 

The  falling  back  of  a  portion  of  Manning's  bri- 
gade enabled  the  enemy  to  temporarily  re-occupy 
the  point  of  woods  near  the  position  assigned  to 
Colonel  Cooke,  commanding  the  Twenty-seventh 
North  Carolina  and  the  Third  Arkansas  regi- 
ments, upon  whom  the  enemy  opened  a  galling 
fire  of  musketry,  which  was  replied  to  with  spirit ; 
but  the  enemy  having  the  cover  of  the  woods, 
while  Colonel  Cooke's  command  was  on  the  open 
ground,  this  officer  very  properly  drew  them 
back  to  a  cornfield,  and  behind  a  rail  fence, 
which  gave  them  partial  protection.  From  this 
position  they  kept  up  an  effective  fire  upon  the 
enemy,  driving  his  artillerists  from  a  battery  they 
were  attempting  to  get  into  position  to  bear  upon 
Colonel  Cooke's  command.  They  afterward  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  off  with  their  guns,  but  abandoned 
two  caissons  filled  with  rifle  ammunition,  from 
which  Captain  French  that  night  replenished  his 
exhausted  limber  chests. 

Early  in  the  afternoon,  Major-General  Long- 
street  directed  Colonel  Cooke,  with  his  own  regi- 
ment (Twenty-seventh  North  Carolina)  and  the 
Third  Arkansas,  to  charge  the  enemy,  who  was 
threatening  his  front  as  if  to  pass  through  the 
opening  between  the  point  of  timber  held  by 
Ransom's  brigade  and  Longstreet's  left.  This 
order  was  promptly  obeyed,  in  the  face  of  such  a 
fire  as  troops  have  seldom  encountered  without 
running  away,  and  with  a  steadiness  and  unfaltering 
gallantry  seldom  equalled.  Battery  after  battery, 
regiment  after  regiment,  opened  their  fire  upon 
them,  hurling  a  torrent  of  missiles  through  their 
ranks  ;  but  nothing  could  arrest  their  progress,  and 
three  times  the  enemy  broke  and  fled  before  their 
impetuous  charge.  Finally  they  reached  the  fatal 
picket  fences,  before  alluded  to.  To  climb  over 
them,  in  the  face  of  such  a  force  and  under  such 
a  fire,  would  have  been  sheer  madness  to  attempt ; 
and  their  ammunition  being  now  almost  ex- 
hausted, Colonel  Cooke  very  properly  gave  the 
order  to  fall  back,  which  was  done  in  the  most 
perfect  order  ;  after  which,  the  regiments  took 
up  their  former  position,  which  they  continued  to 
hold  until  night. 

In  the  mean  time,  Brigadier-General  Ransom, 
whose  brigade  was  farther  on  the  left,  having 
driven  the  enemy  through  and  from  the  woods 
with  heavy  loss,  continued  with  his  own  brigade 
and  Colonel  Hall's,  Forty-sixth  regiment  North 
Carolina,  to  hold  it  for  the  greater  portion  of  the 
day,  notwithstanding  three  determined  infantry 
attacks,  which  each  time  was  repulsed  with  great 
loss  to  the  enemy,  and  against  a  most  persistent 
and  terrific  artillery  fire,  by  which  the  enemy 
hoped,   doubtless,  to  drive  us  from  our  strong 
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position,  the  very  key  of  the  battle-field.  His 
hopes,  however,  were  not  realized.  True  to  their 
duty,  for  eight  hours  our  brave  men  lay  upon  the 
ground,  taking  advantage  of  such  undulations 
and  shallow  ravines  as  gave  promise  of  partial 
shelter,  while  the  fearful  storm  raged  a  few  feet 
above  their  heads,  tearing  the  trees  asunder,  lop- 
ping off  huge  branches,  and  filling  the  air  with 
shrieks  and  explosions — realizing  to  the  fullest  the 
fearful  sublimity  of  battle. 

During  this  time,  in  the  temporary  absence  of 
General  Ransom  from  his  brigade  to  post  the 
Twenty-fourth  North  Carolina,  which  had  gone 
too  much  to  the  left  and  beyond  Barksdale's  bri- 
gade, the  enemy  made  a  furious  attack  with  heavy 
masses  of  infantry  upon  the  position  occupied  by 
General  Ransom.  Colonel  Ransom,  of  the  Thir- 
ty-fifth North  Carolina,  in  temporary  command 
of  the  brigade,  not  only  repulsed  the  enemy,  but 
pursued  him  across  the  field  as  far  as  the  post 
and  rail  fence,  inflicting  upon  him  so  severe  a 
punishment  that  no  other  attempt  of  infantry 
was  made  on  the  position  during  the  day.  While 
I  was  with  General  Ransom's  command,  about 
half  past  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  an  order 
was  brought  from  General  Longstreet,  directing 
General  Ransom  to  advance  and  capture  the  en- 
emy's batteries  in  his  front.  Having  been  previ- 
ously instructed  by  General  Jackson  to  hold  my 
position  in  the  woods  until  General  Stuart  could 
turn  the  enemy's  right,  and  then  to  advance,  I 
directed  General  Ransom  to  delay  the  execution 
of  General  Longstreet's  order  until  I  could  see 
General  Longstreet  in  person,  and  confer  with 
him  on  the  subject.  Upon  my  representation  to 
him,  he  approved  what  I  had  done  ;  and  while  we 
were  in  conversation  on  the  subject,  General 
Jackson  himself  joined  us,  and  informed  us  that 
General  Stuart  had  made  the  attempt  spoken  of, 
but  found  it  impracticable,  as  the  enemy's  right 
was  securely  posted  on  the  Potomac,  and  pro- 
tected by  heavy  batteries  of  his  reserve  artillery. 
It  was  then  determined  that  the  attempt  to  force 
the  enemy's  right  with  our  fearfully  thinned  ranks, 
and  in  the  exhausted  condition  of  our  men,  was 
an  effort  above  our  strength.  Toward  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  I  was  directed  by  General  Long- 
street  to  move  Ransom's  brigade  toward  the 
right  to  reenforce  our  centre,  where  the  enemy 
were  making  demonstrations  as  if  for  an  advance 
upon  our  position.  No  attack  was,  however, 
made  ;  but  the  enemy's  artillery  continued  to 
play  upon  the  woods,  upon  our  batteries,  and 
upon  every  position  along  our  line,  which  they 
supposed  to  be  occupied  by  our  troops.  Our  own 
batteries  replying  but  slowly  for  the  want  of  am- 
munition. Gradually,  as  night  approached,  this 
fire  died  away,  and  darkness  finally  put  an  end 
to  this  long  and  bloody  battle.  My  division 
rested  until  next  morning  where  night  overtook 
them,  and  upon  the  line  occupied  by  them  during 
the  day. 

The  conduct  of  the  division  was  generally  ex- 
cellent, and,  in  some  instances,  was  brilliant  in 
the  extreme.  I  desire,  particularly,  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  admirable  conduct   of  the   Twenty- 


seventh  North  Carolina,  commanded  by  Colonel 
John  R.  Cooke,  and  the  Third  Arkansas  volun- 
teers, commanded  by  its  senior  Captain,  John  W. 
Reedy. 

The  coolness  and  good  conduct  of  Colonel  Van 
H.  Manning,  commanding  brigade,  until  wound- 
ed and  carried  from  the  field,  is  worthy  all  praise. 
Colonel  Hall,  of  the  Forty-sixth  North  Carolina 
troops,  who,  as  next  in  rank,  assumed  command 
of  the  brigade,  handled  his  regiment  and  the 
other  portions  of  the  brigade  falling  under  his 
command,  with  skill  and  judgment. 

To  Brigadier-General  Ransom's  coolness,  judg- 
ment, and  skill,  we  are,  in  a  great  degree,  indebted 
for  the  successful  maintenance  of  our  position  on 
the  left,  which,  to  have  been  permanently  gained 
by  the  enemy,  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been 
to  us  the  loss  of  the  battle. 

General  Ransom  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the 
conduct  of  Colonel  Ransom,  of  the  Thirty-fifth 
North  Carolina,  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bryson, 
of  the  Twenty-fifth,  and  Adjutant  Cooke,  of  the 
Twenty-fourth  North  Carolina  regiments,  as  hav- 
ing particularly  distinguished  themselves. 

The  light  batteries  of  Captains  French  and 
Branch,  the  latter  under  command  of  Lieuten- 
ant R.  G.  Pegram,  at  different  times  during  the 
day  were  engaged  with  the  enemy,  and  did  good 
service,  especially  French's,  posted  on  the  extreme 
left,  and  under  the  immediate  orders  of  General 
Stuart. 

Captain  Wm.  A.  Smith,  my  Assistant  Adju- 
tant-General, and  Lieutenant  J.  A.  Gait,  Aid-de- 
camp, were  with  me  upon  the  field,  and  rendered 
me  valuable  assistance  in  transmitting  orders. 

The  division  suffered  heavily,  particularly  Man- 
ning's command,  (Walker's  brigade,)  which,  at 
one  time,  sustained  almost  the  whole  five  of  the 
enemy's  right  wing.  Going  into  the  engagement, 
as  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  do,  to  support  the 
sorely  pressed  divisions  of  Hood  and  Early,  it 
was,  of  course,  impossible  to  make'  dispositions 
based  upon  a  careful  reconnoissance  of  the  local- 
ities. 

The  post  and  rail  fences  stretching  across  the 
fields  lying  between  us  and  the  enemy's  position, 
I  regard  as  the  fatal  obstacle  to  our  complete 
success  on  the  left ;  and  success  there  would, 
doubtless,  have  changed  the  fate  of  the  day.  Of 
the  existence  of  these  obstacles  none  of  my  di- 
vision had  any  previous  knowledge,  and  we 
learned  it  at  the  expense  of  many  valuable  lives. 
I  am,  Major,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  G.  Walker, 

Brigadier-General,  commanding. 

REPORT  OF  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  HOOD,  OF 
OPERATIONS  OF  HIS  DIVISION,  FROM  FREE- 
MAN'S FORD  TO  BATTLE  OF  SHARPSBURG. 

Division  Headquarters,  September  27, 1862. 
Major  G.  M.  Sorrell,  A.  A.  G. : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report  of  the  operations  of  this  division,  composed 
of  two  brigades,  Fourth  Alabama,  Second  and 
Eleventh  Mississippi,  and  Sixth  North  Carolina, 
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Colonel  E.  M.  Law  commanding ;  my  own  bri- 
gade, First,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Texas,  Eighteenth 
Georgia  and  Hampton  legion,  and  Riley's,  Bach- 
man's,  and  Garden's  batteries,  Major  B.  W. 
Frobel    commanding,    in    the 


engagements 


at 


Freeman's,  Ford,  on  the  Rappahannock  River, 
August  twenty-second  ;  plains  of  Manassas,  Au- 
gust twenty-ninth  and  thirtieth ;  Boonsboro'  Gap, 
Maryland,  September  fourteenth,  and  Sharps- 
burg,  Maryland,  September  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth, 1862 : 

On  the  twenty-second  August,  agreeable  to  or- 
ders of  the  commanding  General,  I  proceeded  to 
Freeman's  Ford  to  relieve  General  Trimble's  bri- 
gade. On  my  arrival  in  the  afternoon,  I  found 
the  enemy  had  crossed  over  the  river,  and  were 
in  the  immediate  front  of  General  Trimble.  The 
Texas  brigade  being  placed  on  the  right,  and 
Colonel  Law's  on  the  left,  the  attack  was  at  once 
made,  General  Trimble  leading  off  in  the  centre. 

The  enemy  were  driven  precipitately  over  the 
Rappahannock  with  considerable  loss,  not  less,  I 
think,  than  from  two  to  three  hundred.  During 
the  engagement,  Major  Whaley,  Fifth  Texas,  fell, 
gallantly  discharging  his  duties.  The  next  night 
the  command  marched  to  Waterloo  Ford,  and 
relieved  General  A.  P.  Hill's  division.  From  this 
point,  having  joined  the  main  body  of  General 
Longstreet's  forces,  the  march  was  continued  in 
the  direction  of  Manassas.  On  arriving  at  Thor- 
oughfare Gap,  the  enemy  were  drawn  up  in  line 
to  dispute  our  passage.  After  a  spirited  little 
engagement  with  them  by  General  D.  R.  Jones's 
troops,  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-eighth  in- 
stant, our  forces  were  able  to  bivouac  for  the 
night  beyond  the  gap.  The  next  morning  at  day- 
light, the  march  was  again  resumed,  with  this  di- 
vision in  the  advance  ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Upton, 
of  the  Fifth  Texas,  in  command  of  a  party  of 
select  Texan  riflemen,  constituting  the  advance 
guard.  * 

Coming  up  with  the  rear  guard  of  the  enemy 
before  sunrise,  this  gallant  and  distinguished  offi- 
cer drove  them  before  him  so  rapidly  that  halts 
would  have  to  be  made  for  the  troops  in  rear 
to  rest.  Early  in  the  day  we  came  up  with  the 
main  body  of  the  enemy  on  the  plains  of  Manas- 
sas, engaging  General  Jackson's  forces.  Dispo- 
sition of  the  troops  being  made,  the  Texas  bri- 
gade advanced  in  line  of  battle  down,  and  on  the 
immediate  right  of,  the  pike  leading  to  the  stone 
bridge,  and  Colonel  Law's  brigade  on  the  left. 
Arriving  on  a  line  with  the  line  of  battle  estab- 
lished by  General  Jackson,  the  division  was  halt- 
ed by  order  of  the  General  commanding. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  enemy 
made  a  fierce  attack  upon  General  Jackson,  his 
noble  troops  holding  their  ground  with  their 
usual  gallantry.  At  sunset  an  order  came  to  me 
from  the  commanding  General  to  move  forward 
and  attack  the  enemy.  Before,  however,  this  di- 
vision could  come  to  attention,  they  were  at- 
tacked, and  I  instantly  ordered  the  two  brigades 
to  move  forward  and  charge  the  enemy,  which 
they  did  most  gallantly,  driving  them  in  confusion 
in  front  of  them.     Colonel  Law's  brigade,  being 


engaged  with  a  very  heavy  force  of  the  enemy, 
captured  one  piece  of  artdlery,  three  stands  of 
colors,  and  one  hundred  prisoners  ;  and  the  Tex- 
as brigade,  three  stands  of  colors.  It  soon  be- 
came so  very  dark  that  it  was  impossible  to  pur- 
sue the  enemy  any  farther. 

At  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  orders  came  to 
retake  our  position  on  the  right  of  General  Jack- 
son, in  which  we  remained  until  four  o'clock 
next  afternoon,  (August  thirtieth,)  when  the  bat- 
tle of  the  plains  of  Manassas  commenced  by  a 
most  vigorous  attack  by  the  enemy  upon  the  right 
of  General  Jackson.  After  a  severe  struggle,  the 
enemy  gave  way  in  great  confusion  on  the  left  of 
the  pike,  and,  by  direction  of  the  General  com- 
manding, I  moved  forward  this  division,  with  the 
Texas  brigade  on  the  right  of  the  pike,  and 
Colonel  Law's  advancing  on  the  left,  and  passing 
over  to  the  right.  Within  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  after  leaving  their  position,  the  Texan  bri- 
gade became  engaged  with  a  heavy  force  of  the 
enemy  ;  but,  with  their  usual  daring  and  enthusi- 
asm, they  charged  gallantly  on,  driving  a  largely 
superior  force  a  distance  of  one  and  a  half  miles, 
causing  terrible  slaughter  in  their  ranks,  captur- 
ing a  battery  of  four  guns  crowning  the  heights 
near  the  Chinn  house  —  Colonel  Law's  brigade 
having  moved  forward  on  the  left,  driving  the 
enemy,  and  accomplishing  most  noble  work  in 
their  immediate  front.  The  Texas  brigade  hav- 
ing gained  the  heights,  and  being  a  long  distance 
in  advance  of  the  remainder  of  our  troops,  and 
very  much  exhausted,  I  ordered  them  to  halt  and 
hold  their  ground.  Soon  after,  General  Evans's 
brigade  came  up  and  became  engaged.  I  passed 
on  to  the  heights  and  assisted  in  placing  other 
brigades  in  position  as  they  arrived  on  the  fbld, 
and  so  soon  as  my  own  troops  were  sufficiently 
rested,  they  were  brought  forward,  and  slept  upon 
the  field  of  battle  near  the  Sudley  Ford  road. 

The  noble  troops  of  this  division  captured  four 
(4)  pieces  of  artillery  and  eight  stands  of  colors, 
and,  as  to  their  gallantry  and  unflinching  courage, 
they  stand  unsurpassed  within  the  history  of  the 
world. 

Many  gallant  officers  and  men  fell  upon  this 
memorable  field,  and  our  country  has  cause  to 
regret  the  loss  of  none  of  her  sons  more  than 
that  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  C.  Upton,  Fifth 
Texas.  Major  Townsend,  of  the  Fourth  Texas  ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Ruff  and  Major  Griffin,  of  the 
Eighteenth  Georgia,  and  Captain  K.  Bryan,  Act- 
ing Major  of  the  Fifth  Texas,  fell,  severely 
wounded,  whilst  nobly  discharging  their  duties. 
Of  the  different  regimental  commanders  too  much 
cannot  be  said.  Colonel  J.  B.  Robertson,  Fifth 
Texas,  was  wounded  whilst  directing  his  regiment 
far  in  advance  of  the  crest  of  the  hill,  when  the 
brigade  was  ordered  to  halt ;  Colonel  W.  T. 
Wofford,  of  the  Eighteenth  Georgia;  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel B.  F.  Carter,  commanding  Fourth 
Texas;  Lieutenant-Colonel  P.  A.  Work,  First 
Texas ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gary,  commanding 
Hampton  legion ;  Colonel  Stone,  Second  Missis- 
sippi; Colonel  P.  F.  Liddell,  Eleventh  Missis- 
sippi;    Lieutenant-Colonel     O.  K.   McLemore, 
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Fourth  Alabama ;  and  Major  R.  F.  Webb,  Sixth 
North  Carolina,  although  not  wounded,  were 
conspicuous  upon  this  hotly  contested  field,  lead- 
ing forward  the  many  brave  men  of  their  com- 
mands. After  all  the  field  and  acting  field  officers 
of  the  Fifth  Texas  regiment  had  fallen,  Cap- 
tain J.  N.  M.  Turner  gallantly  led  that  regiment 
through. 

The  next  day,  after  burying  the  dead,  the 
march  was  continued  to  Sudley  Ford,  and  from 
thence  to  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  via  Frederick 
City,  crossing  the  Potomac  at  White's  Ford,  near 
Leesburg. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth  Septem- 
ber, we  marched  back  to  Boonsboro'  Gap,  a  dis- 
tance of  some  thirteen  miles.  This  division,  ar- 
riving between  three  and  four  o'clock  P.  M.,  found 
the  troops  of  General  D.  H.  Hill  engaged  with  a 
large  force  of  the  enemy.  By  direction  of  the 
commanding  General,  I  took  up  my  position  on 
the  left  of  the  pike.  Soon  orders  came  to  change 
over  to  the  right,  as  our  troops  on  that  side  were 
giving  way  to  superior  numbers.  On  the  march 
to  the  right,  I  met  General  Drayton's  brigade 
coming  out,  saying  the  enemy  had  succeeded  in 
passing  to  their  rear.  I  at  once  inclined  more  to 
the  right,  over  a  very  rugged  country,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  in  a  position  to  receive  the  enemy. 
I  at  once  ordered  the  Texas  brigade,  Colonel  W. 
T.  WofFord  commanding,  and  the  Third  brigade, 
Colonel  E.  M.  Law  commanding,  to  move  forward 
with  bayonets  fixed,  which  they  did  with  their 
usual  gallantry,  driving  the  enemy  and  regaining 
all  of  our  lost  ground,  when  night  came  on  and 
further  pursuit  ceased.  On  this  field  fell  mortally 
wounded,  Lieutenant-Colonel  O.  K.  McLemore, 
of  the  Fourth  Alabama,  a  most  efficient,  gallant, 
and  valuable  officer. 

Soon  after  night,  orders  were  received  to  with- 
draw, and  for  this  division  to  constitute  the  rear 
guard  of  the  army.  The  march  was  accordingly 
taken  up  in  the  direction  of  Sharpsburg.  Arriv- 
ing on  the  heights  across  the  Antietam  River, 
near  the  town,  about  twelve  M.,  on  the  fifteenth 
instant,  I  was  ordered  to  take  position  in  line  of 
battle  on  the  right  of  the  road  leading  to  Boons- 
boro', but  soon  received  orders  to  move  to  the 
extreme  left,  near  St.  Mumma  Church,  on  the 
Hagerstown  pike,  remaining  in  this  position, 
under  fire  of  the  shells  from  the  enemy,  until  near- 
ly sunset  on  the  evening  of  the  sixteenth. 

The  enemy,  having  crossed  higher  up  the  An- 
tietam, made  an  attack  upon  the  left  flank  of  our 
line  of  battle,  the  troops  of  this  division  being 
the  only  forces  on  our  side  engaged.  We  suc- 
ceeded in  checking  and  driving  back  the  ene- 
my a  short  distance,  when  night  came  on,  and 
soon  the  firing  ceased.  During  the  engagement 
the  brave  and  efficient  Colonel  P.  F.  Liddell, 
Eleventh  Mississippi,  fell,  mortally  wounded.  The 
officers  and  men  of  my  command  having  been 
without  food  for  three  days,  except  a  half  ration 
of  beef  for  one  day,  and  green  corn,  General 
Lawton,  with  two  brigades,  was  directed  to  take 
my  position,  to  enable  my  men  to  cook. 

On  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth  instant, 


about  three  o'clock,  the  firing  commenced  along 
the  line  occupied  by  General  Lawton.  At  six 
o'clock  I  received  notice  from  him  that  he  would 
require  all  the  assistance  I  could  give  him.  A  few 
minutes  after,  a  member  of  his  staff  reported  to  me 
that  he  was  wounded,  and  wished  me  to  come  for- 
ward as  soon  as  possible.  Being  in  readiness,  I 
at  once  marched  out  on  the  field,  in  line  of  battle, 
and  soon  became  engaged  with  an  immense  force 
of  the  enemy,  consisting  of  not  less  than  two 
corps  of  their  army.  It  was  here  that  I  witnessed 
the  most  terrible  clash  of  arms,  by  far,  that  has 
occurred  during  the  war.  The  two  little  giant 
brigades  of  this  division  wrestled  with  this  mighty 
force,  losing  hundreds  of  their  gallant  officers  and 
men,  but  driving  the  enemy  from  his  position,  and 
forcing  him  to  abandon  his  guns  on  our  left.  The 
battle  raged  with  the  greatest  fury  until  about 
nine  o'clock,  the  enemy  being  driven  from  four  to 
five  hundred  yards. 

Fighting,  as  we  were,  at  right  angles  with  the 
general  line  of  battle,  and  General  Ripley's  bri- 
gade being  the  extreme  left  of  General  D.  H. 
Hill's  forces,  and  continuing  to  hold  their  ground, 
caused  the  enemy  to  pour  in  a  heavy  fire  upon 
the  rear  and  right  flank  of  Colonel  Law's  bri- 
gade, rendering  it  necessary  to  move  the  division 
to  the  left  and  rear,  into  the  woods  near  the  St. 
Mumma  Church,  which  we  continued  to  hold  until 
ten  o'clock  a.  M.,when  General  McLaws  arrived 
with  his  command,  which  was  at  once  formed  in 
line  and  moved  forward,  engaging  the  enemy.  My 
command  was  marched  to  the  rear,  ammunition 
replenished,  and  returned  at  twelve  M.,  taking  po- 
sition, by  direction  of  the  General  commanding, 
in  rear  of  the  church,  with  orders  to  hold  it. 

About  four  o'clock  P.  M.,  by  order,  the  division 
moved  to  the  right,  near  the  centre,  and  remained 
there  until  the  night  of  the  eighteenth  instant, 
when  orders  were  received  to  recross  the  Poto- 


mac. 


I  would  respectfully  state  that  in  the  morning, 
about  four  o'clock  a.  m.,  I  sent  Major  Blanton, 
Aid-de-camp,  to  Major-General  D.  H.  Hill,  to 
know  if  he  could  furnish  any  troops  to  assist  in 
holding  the  left  of  our  position.  He  replied  that 
he  could  not;  and  the  Major-General  commanding 
is  aware  of  the  number  of  messages  received  from 
me  asking  for  reinforcements,  which  I  felt  were 
absolutely  required,  after  seeing  the  great  strength 
of  the  enemy  in  my  front ;  and  I  am  thoroughly 
of  the  opinion,  had  General  McLaws  arrived  by 
half-past  eight  o'clock  A.  M.,  our  victory  on  the 
left  would  have  been  as  thorough,  quick,  and 
complete,  as  upon  the  plains  of  Manassas  on  the 
thirtieth  of  August. 

During  the  engagement,  Major  Dingle,  of  the 
Hampton  legion,  gallantly  bearing  the  colors  of 
his  regiment,  Major  Dale,  First  Texas,  and  Major 
Evans,  Eleventh  Mississippi,  fell  whilst  leading 
their  brave  comrades  against  ten  times  their  num- 
bers. Colonel  Stone,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hum- 
phreys, and  Major  Blair,  Second  Mississippi,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Butler,  Eleventh  Mississippi,  Cap- 
tain Scruggs,  Fourth  Alabama,  and  Major  Webb, 
Sixth  North  Carolina,  also  received  severe  wounds. 
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Conspicuous  were  Colonels  Law  and  Wofford, 
commanding  brigades.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gary, 
commanding  Hampton  legion  ;  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel P.  A.  Work,  commanding  First  Texas  ;  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel B.  F.  Carter,  commanding  Fourth 
Texas  ;  Captain  Turner,  commanding  Fifth  Texas, 
although  not  wounded,  deserve  great  credit  for 
their  skilful  management  and  coolness  during  the 
battle.  It  is  but  justice  to  Colonel  J.  C.  G.  Key, 
Fourth  Texas,  to  state  that  he  was  present  at  the 
battles  of  Boonsboro'  Gap  and  Sharpsburg,  al- 
though unable  to  take  command  of  his  regiment,  in 
consequence  of  a  severe  wound  received  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Gaines's  farm,  June  twenty-seventh,  18G2. 

During  this  engagement  and  that  of  the  battle 
of  Manassas,  Riley's,  Bachman's,  and  Garden's 
batteries  were  admirably  handled  by  the  battery 
commanders  ;  Major  B.  W.  Frobel,  commanding, 
acting  with  great  coolness  and  judgment  upon 
the  field. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  members  of  my 
staff.  The  chief,  Major  W.  H.  Sellers,  had  his 
horse  shot  whilst  ably  directing  the  Texas  bri- 
gade, at  the  battle  of  Manassas,  during  the  time 
of  my  being  sent  for  by  the  General  commanding 
to  receive  additional  orders.  He  has  proven  him- 
self competent  to  command  a  brigade  under  all 
circumstances.  This  distinguished  officer,  to- 
gether with  my  two  Aids,  Major  B.  H.  Blanton, 
and  Lieutenant  James  Hamilton,  had  their  horses 
shot  during  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg,  whilst  most 
gallantly  pushing  forward  the  troops  and  trans- 
mitting orders.  Major  Blanton,  Lieutenant  Ham- 


ilton, Lieutenant  Joseph  Phillips,  C.  S.  A.,  of 
General  Magruder's  staff,  and  Captain  C.  S.  Mills, 
A.  Q.  M.,  First  Texas  regiment,  rendered  most 
invaluable  service,  during  the  battle  of  Manassas, 
in  bringing  forward  and  placing  in  position  addi- 
tional brigades  upon  the  long  to  be  remembered 
heights  around  the  Chinn  house.  Lieutenant  ]). 
L.  Sublett,  acting  division  ordnance  officer,  was 
prompt  in  bringing  forward  ammunition,  and 
otherwise  efficiently  performed  the  duties  pertain- 
ing to  his  department.  All  praise  is  due  Dr. 
Darby,  chief  surgeon  of  the  division,  for  his 
untiring  efforts  and  skilful  mariner  in  caring  for 
the  numerous  wounded.  Dr.  ltoach,  senior  sur- 
geon Texas  brigade,  and  Dr.  Hubbard,  senior 
surgeon  Law's  brigade,  Dr.  Breckinridge,  and  all 
other  surgeons  and  assistant  surgeons  of  this 
command,  have  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  their  able 
services.  I  would  be  wrong  in  not  acknowledg- 
ing the  valuable  services  rendered  during  the 
several  engagements,  in  transmitting  orders,  of 
the  following  couriers  of  this  command  :  M.  M. 
Templeman,  T.  W.  C.  Lake,  J.  P.  Mahony,  James 
Malone,  W.  E.  Duncan,  J.  A.  Mann,  W.  J.  Barbee, 
W.  G.  Jesse,  J.  J.  Haggerty,  and  J.  II.  Drake. 

For  additional  particulars  reference  is  made  to 
the  reports  of  brigade  and  regimental  command- 
ers, herewith  respectfully  submitted. 

Below  will  be  found  a  report  of  casualties. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  B.  Hood, 

Brigadier-General,  commanding  Division. 
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REPORT  OF  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  RODES. 

Headquarters  D.  H.  Hill's  Division, 

February  4,  1803. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  J.  Faulkner,  Assistant  Ad- 
jutant-General, Headquarters  Second  Corps: 
Colonel  :  In  reply  to  your  note  of  yesterday, 
I  beg  to  say  that  I  am  informed  that  General  Hill 
has  already  forwarded  to  General  Lee  a  report  of 


the  operations  of  this  division  during  the  period 
indicated.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  being 
only  temporarily  in  command  of  the  division,  I 
would  respectfully  refer  the  Lieutenant-General 
commanding  to  that  document. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Colonel, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  E.  Bodes, 
Brigadier-General,  commanding  Division. 
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REPORT  OF  MAJOR-GENERAL  D.  R.  JONES  OF 
SECOND  BATTLE  OF  MANASSAS,  AND  OPER- 
ATIONS  IN   MARYLAND. 

Richmond,  Virginia,  December  8, 1862. 
Major  G.  M.  Sorrell,  Assistant  Adjutant- Gen- 
eral, Longstreefs  Corps : 
Major  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing reports  of  the  movements  of  my  division, 
and  of  the  part  it  performed  in  the  engagements 
of  the  compaign  in  Northern  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land. Serious  illness  and  absence  from  the  field 
has  delayed  its  appearance  till  now. 

On  the  fifteenth*  August  last,  the  division  I 
commanded  reached  Gordonsville  by  rail,  and 
camped  near  that  place.  Marching  thence,  and 
crossing  Rapidan  River  on  the  eighteenth,  on  the 
twenty-third,  under  order  from  General  Long- 
street,  I  advanced  Drayton's  brigade  on  the  road 
leading  to  Beverly  Ford,  on  the  Rappahannock 
River,  in  support  of  the  Washington  artillery, 
sending  Anderson's  brigade  to  the  right,  in  direc- 
tion of  railroad  bridge,  with  orders  to  report  to 
General  Evans,  supporting  artillery  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Fire  was  to  be  opened  on  the  enemy's  batteries 
simultaneously.  Anderson's  brigade,  being  un- 
der command  of  General  Evans,  will  figure  in  his 
report.  Drayton's  brigade,  supported  by  Toombs's 
brigade,  commanded  by  Colonel  Benning,  of  Sev- 
enteenth Georgia,  took  no  part  in  the  action 
which  ensued,  the  river  not  being  fordable  in 
their  front,  and  suffered  but  few  casualties. 

On  the  twenty-fifth,  I  took  position  in  front  of 
Waterloo  Bridge,  sending  forward  a  regiment  of 
sharpshooters  from  Drayton's  brigade,  which,  en- 
gaging the  enemy  across  the  river,  suffered  some 
slight  loss.  Crossing  the  Rappahannock  River,  I 
reached  Thoroughfare  Gap  oh  the  twenty-eighth, 
and,  under  orders  from  General  Longstreet,  sent 
forward  the  Ninth  Georgia  regiment,  Anderson's 
brigade,  in  the  gap,  following  it  with  my  whole 
division,  which  I  disposed  of  by  placing  Ander- 
son's brigade  on  the  hill  to  the  left,  with  Dray- 
ton's brigade  and  two  regiments  of  Toombs's 
brigade  on  the  hill  to  the  right,  holding  the  other 
two  regiments  of  Toombs's  brigade  in  reserve. 
The  Ninth  Georgia  drove  out  some  few  of  the 
enemy's  skirmishers,  who  fell  back  on  their  main 
body,  then  seen  advancing  from  the  woods,  in 
front  of  the  gap,  and  taking  position  on  the  pla- 
teau, parallel  with  the  mountain  range,  and  dis- 
tant therefrom  about  half  a  mile.  They  appeared 
before  my  disposition  of  troops  had  been  com- 
pleted, and  opened  a  very  heavy  fire  of  artillery 
on  the  road  and  on  the  mountain  sides  flanking 
it.  Having  no  artillery  to  reply  with,  there  be- 
ing no  position  in  which  it  could  be  placed,  so  far 
as  I  had  been  able  to  reconnoitre  the  ground,  the 
enemy  advanced  his  guns  to  a  point  but  little 
over  three  hundred  yards  from  the  entrance  to 
the  gap,  and  made  heavy  demonstrations  on  the 
right  and  left,  bringing  him  in  contact  with  An- 
derson's brigade  on  the  left,  which  repulsed  him 
in  most  gallant  style  and  with  heavy  loss.  In 
this  encounter,  the  First  Georgia  regulars  greatly 
distinguished  themselves. 


On  the  right,  the  demonstration  resulted  only 
in  skirmishing.  After  the  repulse  of  his  efforts 
at  flanking,  the  enemy  withdrew  his  artillery  to 
the  plateau  on  which  he  had  at  first  appeared, 
and  kept  up  a  very  heavy  fire  till  dark,  when,  ap- 
pearances indicating  his  retreat,  I  advanced  my 
command  and  bivouacked  beyond  the  gap  unmo- 
lested by  the  enemy.  The  intense  darkness  and 
ignorance  of  the  fords  over  the  creek  in  my  front 
prevented  pursuit. 

My  entire  loss  in  this  engagement  was  not 
more  than  twenty-five.  The  number  of  the  ene- 
my engaged  amounted  to  over  eleven  thousand, 
under  the  command  of  General  Ricketts,  as  ap- 
peared from  northern  papers. 

My  division,  of  three  brigades,  was  alone  en- 
gaged on  our  side. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-ninth,  I 
took  up  the  line  of  march  in  the  direction  of  the 
old  battle-ground  of  Manassas,  whence  heavy  fir- 
ing was  heard :  arriving  on  the  ground  about 
noon,  my  command  was  stationed  on  the  extreme 
right  of  our  whole  line,  and,  during  the  balance 
of  the  day,  was  subjected  to  shelling,  resulting  in 
but  few  casualties.  On  the  morning  of  the  thir- 
tieth, slight  alterations  were  made  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  my  command,  throwing  it  more  forward 
and  to  the  right.  The  battle,  meanwhile,  raging 
fiercely  on  the  left,  about  five  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon, my  command  was  ordered  forward  ;  I 
brought  it  up  with  the  exception  of  Drayton's 
brigade,  which  was  detained  by  a  report  from 
Captain  Rosser,  of  the  cavalry,  on  the  extreme 
right,  that  the  enemy  were  attempting  to  flank 
our  line  in  that  direction.  I  took  position  near 
the  "  Chinn  house,"  with  the  brigades  of  Toombs 
and  Anderson,  and  anticipating  what  my  orders 
would  be,  General  Longstreet  not  being  then 
near  me,  and  seeing  the  great  results  within 
reach,  I  pushed  them  forward  upon  the  enemy, 
designing,  with  Drayton's  brigade,  to  turn  and 
completely  sweep  the  right  of  the  field.  The 
two  brigades  went  in  most  gallantly,  suffering 
severe  loss.  Again  and  again  did  I  send  for 
Drayton,  who,  after  delaying  till  he  heard  the  un- 
founded nature  of  the  report  on  which  he  acted, 
hurried  up  at  speed,  and  went  in  on  the  right,  only 
a  few  moments  before  firing  ceased,  at  dusk,  too 
late  to  accomplish  the  results  contemplated. 
General  Toombs,  released  from  the  arrest  under 
which  he  had  been  since  the  eighteenth  instant, 
came  upon  the  field  shortly  after  his  brigade 
went  under  fire,  and  accompanied  it  in  action. 
He  brought  me  orders  from  General  Longstreet, 
directing  the  movements  I  had  anticipated  and 
was  then  making.  Night  came  on,  and  my 
troops  slept  on  the  field. 

Both  Anderson's  and  Toombs's  brigades  suf- 
fered severely  in  the  action.  In  the  former  bri- 
gade of  five  regiments,  but  one  field  officer  was 
untouched.  Colonel  Wilson,  of  the  Seventh 
Georgia,  the  gray-haired  hero  of  many  fights, 
fell,  mortally  wounded.  Officers  and  men  never 
behaved  better  than  did  mine  on  that  day.  On 
the  morning  of  the  thirty-first,  I  took  up  line  of 
march  in  the  direction  of  Sudley  Ford,  crossing 
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at  it,  and  marching  to  Chantilly  the  next  day ; 
whence,  under  orders  from  General  Longstreet,  I 
sent  Toombs's  and  Anderson's  brigades  to  the 
support  of  General  Jackson,  who  was  engaged 
with  the  enemy  at  Ox  Hill.  These  brigades  took 
up  line  of  battle  on  the  right  of  the  turnpike, 
and  slowly  advanced  into  the  woods  bordering  it, 
supposed  to  contain  the  enemy.  Night  coming 
on  and  no  enemy  being  visible,  my  troops  were 
withdrawn  to  the  road  for  bivouac.  Captain 
Thurston,  ordnance  officer  of  my  division,  was 
here  captured  while  carrying  my  orders,  riding 
into  the  enemy's  lines  by  mistake. 

Remaining  in  position  at  Ox  Hill  during  the 
second,  I  marched,  on  the  third,  for  Leesburg  by 
the  Dranesville  road,  crossing  Goose  Creek,  and 
reaching  that  place  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth. 
On  the  morning  of  sixth  September,  I  crossed 
my  division  into  Maryland,  now  increased  to  six 
brigades,  by  the  addition  of  Kemper's  brigade, 
Pickett's  brigade,  commanded  by  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Garnett,  and  Jenkins's  brigade,  commanded 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Walker,  marched  through 
Buckeystown,  and  camped  on  the  banks  of  the 
Monocacy,  marching  next  day  to  the  Monocacy 
Junction,  and  going  into  camp  near  Frederick 
City. 

On  the  morning  of  the  tenth,  I  marched 
through  Boonsboro',  Funkstown,  and  Hagers- 
town,  camping  near  the  latter  place  on  the  Wil- 
liamsport  road,  on  the  twelfth. 

On  the  fourteenth,  I  marched,  on  the  Frederick 
road,  in  the  direction  of  that  city,  hearing  heavy 
firing,  leaving  Toombs's  brigade  in  command  of 
Hagerstown,  and  Eleventh  Georgia  regiment,  of 
Anderson's  brigade,  in  charge  of  wagon  train. 
Halting  just  beyond  Boonsboro',  Drayton's  and 
Anderson's  brigades  were  temporarily  detached 
from  my  command,  and  ordered  to  report  to  Gen- 
eral D.  H.  Hill.  With  my  three  other  brigades 
present,  I  was  ordered,  by  General  Longstreet,  to 
march  to  a  pass  about  a  mile  to  the  right  of  the 
main  road,  through  which  the  enemy  was  said  to 
be  flanking  our  army. 

Reaching  the  pass,  and  finding  the  report  in- 
correct, I  was  directed  to  bring  my  brigades  as 
rapidly  as  possible  back  to  the  main  road  and  to 
the  mountain  top,  and,  under  orders  from  Gen- 
eral Longstreet,  placed  Kemper  and  Garnett, 
supported  by  Jenkins's  brigade,  in  position  on 
the  ridge  to  the  left  of  the  road  and  above  it. 
While  taking  position,  my  troops  were  exposed 
to  severe  shelling,  and  shortly  afterward,  to  a 
heavy  infantry  attack  in  overwhelming  numbers. 
Despite  the  "odds,  they  held  their  ground  until 
dark,  when,  the  brigades  on  my  left  giving  way, 
they  were  withdrawn  in  comparatively  good  or- 
der to  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  The  enemy  did 
not  pursue  his  advantage,  and  our  troops  were 
marched  to  Sharpsburg,  which  we  reached  on  the 
morning  of  the  fifteenth.  On  this  march  Ander- 
son's brigade  was  assigned  to  General  Hood,  to 
act  as  a  rear  guard,  and  General  Toombs,  with 
two  regiments  of  his  brigade,  joined  me,  the  bal- 
ance of  his  brigade  having  been  sent  to  Williams- 
port  with  wagons. 


My  command  took  possession  of  the  heights  in 
front  of  and  to  the  right  of  the  town,  being  the 
extreme  right  of  our  whole  line.  I  ordered  Gen- 
eral Toombs  to  defend  the  bridge  over  the  An- 
tietam  Creek  in  front  of  me,  with  the  Second  and 
Twentieth  Georgia  regiments,  reenforced  by  a 
half  ^company  from  Jenkins's  brigade  and  the 
Fiftieth  Georgia  regiment,  of  Drayton's  brigade. 
These  ■  reinforcements  took  but  small  part  in 
what  ensued,  from  the  nature  of  their  position. 
The  enemy  appeared  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
creek,  and  heavy  artillery  firing  was  kept  up  dur- 
ing the  day,  continuing  also  the  sixteenth,  with 
but  little  damage  to  my  command. 

Daylight  of  the  seventeenth  of  September  gave 
the  signal  for  a  terrific  cannonade.  The  battle 
raged  with  intensity  on  the  left  and  centre  ;  but 
the  heavy  masses  in  my  front,  repulsed  again  and 
again  in  their  attempts  to  force  the  passage  of 
the  bridge  by  the  two  regiments  before  named, 
comprising  four  hundred  and  three  men,  assisted 
by  artillery  I  had  placed  in  position  on  the 
heights,  were  unable  to  effect  a  crossing,  and 
manoeuvred  as  if  about  to  cross  below,  at  some  of 
the  numerous  fords.  My  command  had  been 
further  reduced  on  the  right,  by  detaching  Gar- 
nett's  brigade  to  the  front  of  the  town,  leaving 
me,  for  the  defence  of  the  right,  with  only 
Toombs's  two  regiments,  and  Kemper's,  Dray- 
ton's, and  Walker's  brigades. 

When  it  is  known  that  on  that  morning  my 
entire  command  of  six  brigades  comprised  only 
two  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty  men,  the 
enormous  disparity  of  force  with  which  I  con- 
tended can  be  seen. 

About  this  time  the  two  regiments  of  Toombs's 
brigade,  Seventeenth  and  Fifteenth  Georgia, 
which  had  been  left  behind,  accompanied  by  live 
companies  of  the  Eleventh  Georgia  regiment,  An- 
derson's brigade,  came  upon  the  field,  and  were 
at  once  placed  at  General  Toombs's  disposal,  to 
aid  in  the  defence  of  the  bridge,  my  force  be- 
fore having  been  too  weak  to  aid  him  with  a  sin- 
gle man.  Before,  however,  they  could  be  made 
available  for  that  purpose,  the  gallant  Second 
and  Twentieth,  having  repulsed  five  separate  as- 
saults, and  exhausted  their  last  round  of  ammu- 
nition, fell  back,  leaving  the  bridge  to  the  enemy. 
Meanwhile,  General  A.  P.  Hill  had  come  up  on 
my  right,  and  was  effecting  a  junction  with  my 
line,  several  of  his  batteries  already  in  position, 
assisting  mine  in  firing  on  the  enemy,  now  swarm- 
ing over  the  bridge.  Undeterred,  except  mo- 
mentarily, by  this  fire,  the  enemy  advanced,  in 
enormous  masses,  to  the  assault  of  the  heights. 
Sweeping  up  to  the  crest,  they  were  mowed  down 
by  Brown's  battery,  the  heroic  commander  of 
which  had  been  wounded  but  a  few  moments  be- 
fore. They  overcame  the  tough  resistance  offered 
by  the  feeble  forces  opposed  to  them,  and  gained 
the  heights,  capturing  Mcintosh's  battery,  of 
General  Hill's  command.  Kemper  and  Drayton 
were  driven  back  through  the  town  ;  the  Fifteenth 
Soutli  Carolina,  Colonel  Dc  Sausure,  fell  back 
very  slowly  and  in  order,  forming  the  nucleus  on 
which  the  brigade  rallied.    Jenkins's  brigade  held 
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its  own,  and  from    its  position  in  the  orchard 
poured  a  destructive  fire  on  the  enemy. 

General  Toombs,  whom  I  had  sent  for,  arriving 
from  the  right,  with  a  portion  of  his  brigade  and 
part  of  the  Eleventh  Georgia  regiment,  was  or- 
dered to  charge  the  enemy.  This  he  did  most 
gallantly,  supported  by  Archer's  brigade,  of  Hill's 
command,  delivering  fire  at  less  than  fifty  yards, 
dashing  at  the  enemy  Avith  the  bayonet,  forcing 
him  from  the  crest,  and  following  him  down  the 
hill.  Mcintosh's  battery  was  retaken,  and,  assisted 
by  other  pieces  which  were  now  brought  up  to 
the  edge  of  the  crest,  a  terrific  fire  was  opened 
on  the  lines  of  the  enemy  between  the  slope  and 
the  creek,  which,  finally  breaking  them,  caused  a 
confused  retreat  to  the  bridge.  Night  had  now 
come  on,  putting  an  end  to  the  conflict,  and  leav- 
ing my  command  in  possession  of  the  ground  we 
had  held  in  the  morning,  with  the  exception  of 
the  bridge.  In  this  day's  battle  fell  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Holmes,  Second  Georgia,  and  Colonel 
Mulligan,  Fifteenth  Georgia,  dying  as  brave  men 
should  do. 

In  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth,  much  sharp- 
shooting  took  place,  continuing  all  day.  At  nine 
o'clock  p.  M.,  I  took  up  line  of  march  for  the  Po- 
tomac, which  river  I  crossed,  taking  with  me  all 
my  artillery,  wagons,  and  material,  without  any 
loss  whatever,  camping  near  Shepherdstown,  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth. 

I  have  the  greatest  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  officers  and  men  of  my  command. 

To  my  staff  I  am  particularly  indebted.  Major 
Conard,  my  A.  A.  General,  displayed  on  all  occa- 
sions that  cool  courage  and  discrimination  which 
predict  for  him  a  brilliant  military  career.  I  am 
much  gratified  at  his  well-merited  promotion. 

Captain  Osman  Latrobe,  my  Inspector-General, 
on  all  occasions,  and  particularly  at  Sharpsburg, 
conducted  himself  with  distinguished  gallantry. 
"Wherever  the  battle  raged  hottest,  there  was  he, 
directing  and  encouraging  the  troops.  I  ear- 
nestly recommend  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
Major.  Surgeon  Barksdale,  of  my  staff,  did 
more  than  his  duty,  exposing  himself  on  the 
field,  and  rendering  me  valuable  assistance. 

Captain  Philip  B.  Jones,  Jr.,  volunteer  Aid  on 
my  staff,  displayed  great  gallantry,  carrying  my 
orders  through  the  heat  of  battle.  Captain  E. 
N.  Thurston,  my  ordnance  officer,  previous  to  his 
capture  at  Ox  Hill,  carried  my  orders  with  great 
promptness,  displaying  perfect  coolness  on  all  oc- 
casions when  in  the  face  of  the  enemy. 

My  regular  Aid-de-camp,  First  Lieutenant  J. 
W.  Ford,  during  the  recent  campaign  was  acting 
as  Assistant  Quartermaster  of  my  division,  and 
discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  to  my  entire 
satisfaction.  It  affords  me  pleasure  to  mention 
in  the  highest  terms  the  efficiency  of  Major  Moses, 
my  division  commissary. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Williams,  volunteer  Aid  on 
my  staff,  was  of  much  service  to  me.  He  was 
with  me  throughout  the  campaign,  and  never  for 
one  moment  did  he  falter  in  his  zeal  for  the  ser- 
vice, or  his  conspicuous  coolness.  I  heartily 
recommend  him  for  a  commission  in  the  Confed- 


erate service.  Captain  H.  E.  Young,  A.  A.  Gen- 
eral, and  Mr.  Hugh  Rose,  volunteer  Aids  for  the 
occasion,  served  most  faithfully,  obeying  with 
cool  courage  and  much  gallantry  all  orders  given 
them. 

D.  R.  Jones, 

Major-General. 

REPORT  OF  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  J.  R.  JONES 
OF  OPERATIONS  FROM  SEPTEMBER  7th  TO 
DECEMBER  12TH,   18G2. 

Headquarters  Jones's  Brigade,  ) 
January  21,  1862.     \ 

Major  Pendleton,  A.  A.   G.,  Headquarters  Sec- 
ond Corps : 

Major  :  In  obedience  to  orders  received  from 
corps  headquarters,  I  respectfully  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  operations  of  Jackson's  di- 
vision, during  the  period  which  I  had  the  honor 
to  command  it,  being  from  September  seventh,  to 
December  twelfth,  1862  : 

The  division  reached  Frederick  City,  Maryland, 
on  the  seventh  September,  and  was  encamped 
one  mile  from  the  city,  with  the  exception  of 
Jones's  brigade,  which  was  placed  in  the  city  as 
provost  guard.  I  found  the  division,  at  this  time, 
very  much  reduced  in  numbers  by  the  recent  se- 
vere battles  and  the  long,  wearisome  marches. 
Orders  were  received  on  Tuesday  night,  tenth 
September,  to  march  at  three  o'clock  the  follow- 
ing morning.  The  march  was  continued  across 
the  Potomac,  at  Williamsport,  through  Martins- 
burg,  to  the  vicinity  of  Harper's  Ferry. 

It  is  impossible,  at  this  point,  to  pay  the  well- 
merited  tribute  to  the  conduct  of  the  soldiers  of 
this  division  during  their  march  through  Mary- 
land. Never  had  the  army  been  so  dirty,  rag- 
ged, and  ill  provided  for  as  on  this  march  ;  and 
yet  there  was  no  marauding,  no  plundering.  The 
right  of  person  and  property  were  strictly  re- 
spected, eliciting  the  following  comparison  from 
the  New  York  "World,  of  December  fifteenth: 
"  The  ragged,  half-starved  rebels  passed  through 
Maryland  without  disorder,  or  marauding,  with- 
out injury  to  the  country,  showing  their  excellent 
discipline.  The  well-fed,  well-clothed  Union  sol- 
diers laid  waste  everything  before  them,  plunder- 
ing houses,  hen-roosts,  and  pig-pens,  showing  an 
utter  want  of  discipline." 

CAPTURE   OF  HARPER'S  FERRY. 

Encamped  four  miles  from  Harper's  Ferry. 
On  the  fourteenth,  orders  were  received  to  move 
the  division  near  the  Potomac,  and  above  Bolivar 
Heights,  on  which  the  enemy  was  strongly  post- 
ed. Commanding  positions  were  secured  for  the 
batteries,  and  a  heavy  fire  opened  upon  the  works 
of  the  enemy  and  their  line  of  battle,  while  good 
work  was  done  by  our  batteries.  The  enemy  re- 
plied without  effect,  not  a  single  casualty  occur- 
ring in  the  division.  Toward  night  I  ordered 
the  division  to  move  near  the  river,  directing 
Starke's  brigade  to  rest  on  the  river  road  to  pre- 
vent the  enemy  from  making  his  escape,  if  he 
should  attempt  to  do  so.  At  dawn,  on  the  fif- 
teenth, the   attack  was  renewed,   arid   at  nine 
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o'clock  a.  M.  the  garrison  surrendered,  much  to 
the  joy  of  the  toil-worn  soldiers,  who  were  ready 
again  to  encounter  the  enemy,  if  necessary.  At 
three  o'clock  p.  It.,  orders  were  received  to  march 
back  to  camp,  and  cook  two  days'  rations,  and  be 
ready  to  march.  The  cooking  was  done  about 
twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  at  one  the  march  was 
commenced,  reaching  the  Potomac  at  sunrise. 
The  division  was  hurried  across,  and  on  to  Sharps-" 
burg. 

BATTLE  OF   SIIARPSBURG. 

Resting  for  two  hours  in  a  grove  a  mile  from 
Sharpsburg,  the  division  was  again  put  in  mo- 
tion, and  took  up  its  position  on  the  extreme  left, 
its  right  resting  on  the  Sharpsburg  and  Hagers- 
town  turnpike.  A  double  line  was  formed  —  the 
front,  composed  of  Jones's  and  Winder's  brigades, 
placed  in  an  open  field,  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Grigsby  ;  Taliaferro's  and  Stu- 
art's brigades,  forming  the  reserves,  placed  at  the 
edge  of  a  wood,  under  the  immediate  command 
of  Brigadier-General  Starke ;  the  whole  under 
the  command  of  Brigadier-General  J.  R.  Jones. 

This  disposition  was  made  about  two  hours  be- 
fore night,  on  the  sixteenth  of  September,  1862. 
Two  companies  were  at  once  thrown  forward  as 
skirmishers,  and  Poague's  battery  was  placed  in 
the  road  on  the  right.  A  battery  of  the  enemy, 
about  five  hundred  yards  in  front  and  to  the  right, 
was  playing  upon'the  troops  of  Hood's  division, 
which  was  on  my  right.  Poague's  battery  opened 
briskly  upon  it,  and  silenced  it  in  twenty  minutes. 
The  skirmishers  were  warmly  engaged  until  night. 
The  troops  lay  on  their  arms  all  night,  the  silence 
of  which  was  broken  by  occasional  firing  from 
the  skirmishers.  .At  the  dawn  of  day,  on  the 
seventeenth,  the  battle  opened  fiercely.  A  storm 
of  shell  and  grape  fell  upon  the  division  from 
several  batteries  in  front,  and  at  very  short  range, 
and  from  batteries  of  heavy  guns,  on  the  extreme 
right,  which  enfiladed  the  position  of  the  division, 
and  took  it  in  reverse.  These  batteries  were  gal- 
lantly replied  to  by  the  batteries  of  the  division, 
Poague's,  Carpenter's,  Brockenbrough's,  Raines's, 
Caskie's,  and  Wooding's.  It  was  during  this 
almost  unprecedented  iron  storm  that  a  shell  ex- 
ploded a  little  above  my  head,  and  so  stunned 
and  injured  me,  that  I  was  rendered  unfit  for 
duty,  and  retired  from  the  field,  turning  over  the 
command  to  Brigadier-General  Starke,  who,  in 
half  an  hour  afterward,  advanced  his  lines  to 
meet  the  infantry  of  the  enemy,  which  was  ap- 
proaching. The  infantry  became  at  once  en- 
gaged, and  the  gallant  and  generous  Starke  fell, 
pierced  by  three  balls,  and  survived  but  a  few 
moments.  His  fall  cast  a  gloom  upon  the  troops  ; 
they  never,  for  a  moment,  faltered,  but  rushed 
upon  the  enemy,  and  drove  him  back. 

The  struggle  continued  for  several  hours,  the 
enemy  all  the  time  receiving  reinforcements,  and 
the  division,  not  numbering  over  one  thousand 
six  hundred  men  at  the  beginning  of  the  fight, 
having  no  support,  was  finally  compelled  to  fall 
back  to  its  original  line.  Early's  brigade  coming 
up  at  this  opportune  moment,  (Colonel  Grigsby 


commanding,)  the  division  rallied  its  scattered 
columns,  and  joined  General  Early,  and  drove 
the  enemy  half  a  mile  from  the  field,  capturing 
many  prisoners,  and  covering  the  field  with  the 
dead  and  wounded  of  the  enemy. 

After  this  repulse,  the  division  was  ordered 
back  to  a  grove  to  rest  and  get  ammunition,  when, 
in  the  evening,  it  again  advanced  to  the  support 
of  the  battery,  but  did  not  become  engaged 
with  the  enemy.  In  this  bloody  conflict,  the  old 
Stonewall  division  lost  nothing  of  its  fair  name 
and  fame.  Having  won  a  world-wide  fame  by  its 
valor  and  endurance  in  the  splendid  campaign  in 
the  valley,  it  entered  upon  another  series  of  fights, 
commencing  at  Richmond  and  going  through 
Cedar  Run,  Manassas,  Harper's  Ferry,  and  Sharps- 
burg, entering  the  last  weary  and  worn,  and  re- 
duced to  the  numbers  of  a  small  brigade,  with  its 
officers  stricken  down  in  the  many  fierce  engage- 
ments, closing  with  a  Colonel  commanding  the 
division,  Captains  commanding  brigades,  Lieu- 
tenants commanding  regiments.  In  this  fight 
every  man  was  a  hero,  and  it  would  be  invidious 
to  mention  particular  names. 

Winder's  brigade  was  commanded  successively 
by  Colonel  Grigsby  and  Major  (now  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel) Williams,  Fifth  Virginia  regiment; 
Jones's  brigade  by  Captains  Penn,  Page,  and  With- 
ers, the  two  first  losing  a  leg ;  Taliaferro's  bri- 
gade, by  Colonel  G.  W.  Jackson,  and  Colonel 
Sheffield;  Starke's  brigade,  by  General  Starke, 
Colonel  A.  L.  Stafford,  Ninth  Louisiana  regiment, 
and  Colonel  Edward  Pendleton,  Fifteenth  Lou- 
isiana. 

Enclosed  are  reports  of  the  various  brigade 
commanders,  which  give  more  particularly  the 
parts  taken  by  their  brigades. 

The  list  of  casualties  has  already  been  furnished, 
amounting  to  about  seven  hundred  killed  and 
wounded. 

This  brief  report  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  R.  Jones, 

Brigadier-General,  commanding. 

REPORT  OF  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  WILCOX  OF 
BATTLE  OF  KELLEY'S  FORD. 

Headquarters  Anderson's  Division,  ) 
October  11,  1802.     \ 

Major  G.M.  Sorrell,  Assistant  Adjutant- General: 
Sir  :  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  report  of 
an  affair  with  the  enemy  near  Kelley's  Ford,  on 
the  Rappahannock,  on  the  twenty-first  of  August 
last.  This  skirmish  occurred  between  a  portion 
of  General  Featherston's  brigade  and  the  enemy, 
and  afterward  between  our  artillery  and  the  enemy. 
The  division  crossed  the  Rapidan  at  Raccoon 
Ford  on  the  twentieth  of  August,  and,  continuing 
its  march,  bivouacked  for  the  night  about  five 
miles  from  Kelley's  Ford,  on  the  Rappahannock. 
Early  next  morning  the  march  was  resumed,  the 
three  brigades  under  my  command  leading  the  ad- 
vance. The  march  was  continued  on  the  road 
to  Stephensburg,  till  we  came  to  a  road  that  bore 
off  to  the  right,  to  Kelley's  Ford.  My  command 
was  directed  to  take  this  road.  Advancing  about 
one  and  a  half  miles,  we  crossed  a  small  stream, 
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Mountain  Run,  (my  brigade  did  uot  cross  this 
run,)  this  run  being  about  two  miles  from  the 
ford.  We  had  not  advanced  far  beyond  Moun- 
tain Run  when  cavalry  pickets,  that  had  been 
posted  on  this  road  near  the  ford,  returned,  re- 
porting that  a  large  cavalry  force  had  crossed  the 
Rappahannock  and  were  advancing  on  the  road. 
I  immediately  ordered  two  regiments  from  Feath- 
erston's  brigade  to  be  formed  in  line  of  battle,  ' 
one  on  each  side  of  the  road,  and  each  of  these 
regiments  to  be  preceded  by  a  line  of  skirmishers  ; 
the  remainder  of  Featherston's  brigade  close  in 
rear,  and  Pryor  in  rear  of  Featherston. 

I  now  ordered  the  lines  to  advance.  This  had 
not  continued  long  when  a  shot  was  heard  on  the 
right,  and  it  soon  became  quite  brisk,  and  ex- 
tended to  the  left.  Our  lines  continued  to  ad- 
vance until  the  skirmishers  reached  a  fence.  This 
was  about  one  thousand  yards  from  the  Rappa- 
hannock —  a  field  extending  down  to  the  river, 
the  ground  falling  gradually.  Some  four  hundred 
yards  in  this  field,  a  few  of  the  enemy's  skir- 
mishers were  seen.  On  the  far  side  of  the  Rap- 
pahannock the  enemy's  camp  was  visible,  being 
on  high  ground,  much  higher  than  where  we  were. 
The  camp  covered  considerable  space.  The  skir- 
mishers continued  to  fire  at  each  other.  Two  of 
my  men  were  wounded  here. 

The  Major-General  commanding  now  directed 
me  to  withdraw  my  force  back  across  Mountain 
Run,  leaving  a  picket  force  on  the  far  side.     I 
directed  two  companies  to  be  posted  at  the  junc- 
tion of  two  roads,  both  of  which  led  to  the  ford 
(Kelley's)  and  two  regiments  in  rear  of  these  com- 
panies some  three  or  four  hundred  yards.     The 
two  companies  left  at  the  forks  of  the  road  were 
Captains  Feltus  and  Hardy's,  Sixteenth  Missis- 
sippi regiment;    the   two  regiments  in  the  rear 
were  the  remainder  of  the  Sixteenth  Mississippi 
and  the  Twelfth  Mississippi.     The  enemy,  seeing 
that  our  forces  had  withdrawn,  made  a  spirited 
dash   with   his  cavalry  at  these  two  companies, 
and,  being  much  superior  in  numbers,  surrounded 
them,  and  demanded  a  surrender.    Captain  Feltus 
immediately  gave  the  command  to  "  fire,"  which 
was  done  with  effect,  killing  nine  horses  and  emp- 
tying several  saddles.     The  heavy  firing  caused 
Colonel  Posey  to  send  a  third  company  to  the 
assistance  of  these  two  ;   but   they  had  already 
driven  the  enemy  off,  and  now  fell  back  to  their 
supports,  the  two  regiments.    Colonel  Posey  now 
posted   the   Twelfth   Mississippi   in   a   cornfield 
on  his  left,   which  fronted  upon   an   open  field, 
no  danger  being   apprehended   on   his  right,  as 
there  was  a  dense  forest  on  that  flank.     Scarce- 
ly  had  the  Twelfth  Mississippi  taken  its  position 
when  a  very   large  cavalry   force  made   its  ap- 
pearance  in   the   open   fi»ld,   at   some   distance 
off,  but   showing  an   evident   design   to    attack. 
Colonel  Posey  moved,   unobserved   by  the  ene- 
my, at  double-quick  time,  with  the  Sixteenth  Mis- 
sissippi, to  the   support  of  the  Twelfth   Missis- 
sippi.    He  had  barely  reached  his  position,  when 
the  enemy's  cavalry   came  down  in  line  at   full 
speed.     When   at  good  range  the  command  to 
"  fire "  was  given,  and  one  volley  from  the  two 


regiments  scattered  the  cavalry,  with  the  utmost 
confusion.  Some  thirty  saddles  were  emptied, 
and  the  cavalry  were  scattered  over  the  field  for 
more  than  a  mile.  At  length  they  re-formed,  far 
off  from  the  infantry  that  had  just  punished  them 
so  severely.  But  they  were  in  full  view  of  where 
my  own  and  General  Pryor's  brigades  were  rest- 
ing, on  high  ground,  in  an  open  field,  on  the  far 
side  of  the  Mountain  Run.  I  directed  Captain 
Anderson,  Thomas  artillery,  to  come  into  bat- 
tery on  high  ground,  under  cover  of  some  pine, 
with  his  Parrott  gun,  and  to  fire  upon  them.  It 
has  never  been  my  pleasure  to  witness  such  beau- 
tiful shots  as  the  first  half  dozen  shell  that  were 
thrown  at  them.  Each  shell  burst  at  the  right 
place  and  time,  and  seemed  to  create  more  con- 
fusion and  inflict  greater  loss  upon  them  than  the 
infantry  fire.  This  artillery  fire  drove  them  en- 
tirely out  of  view,  and  nothing  more  was  seen  of 
them  until  about  five  o'clock  P.  M.,  when  the  cav- 
alry reappeared.  Three  rifled  pieces  were  now 
placed  in  position,  and,  after  a  few  rounds,  the 
cavalry  fled  again  in  confusion. 

My  command  was  now,  near  sundown,  put  in 
march  in  rear  of  the  column  for  Stephensburg. 
Just  at  this  time  the  enemy  reappeared  on  the 
ground  where  his  cavalry  had  been  twice  repulsed 
by  our  artillery.  This  time  he  came  with  four 
pieces  of  rifled  artillery,  and  began  to  fire  upon 
us  as  we  were  moving  off.  It  was  now  quite  late, 
and  as  we  were  soon  out  of  sigTit  and  danger,  I 
did  not  conceive  it  necessary  to  return  this  fire, 
as  my  orders  were  to  follow  the  remainder  of  the 
division,  which  was  now  in  motion. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  Colonel  Posey,  Sixteenth 
Mississippi,  and  Captain  Feltus  for  the  handsome 
manner  in  which  they  repelled  the  attack  of  the 
Federal  cavalry,  which  was  much  superior  in 
numbers.  Captain  Anderson,  of  the  Thomas  ar- 
tillery, also  displayed  much  skill  in  the  handling 
of  his  battery,  and  in  the  accuracy  of  his  shots 
and  the  bursting  of  his  shells. 

In  this  affair  our  loss  was  two  (2)  killed  and 
twelve  (12)  wounded. 

Pursuing   our   march,  we  bivouacked  at  Ste- 
phensburg at  one  o'clock  at  night. 
Very  respectfullv,  &c,  &c, 

C.  M.  Wilcox, 

Brigadier-General,  commanding-,  &c,  &c. 


REPORT  OF  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  WILCOX  OF 
SECOND  BATTLE  OF  MANASSAS. 

•  Headquarters  Anderson's  Division,  ) 
October  11,  1862.     \ 

Major  G.  M..  Sorrell,  Assistant  Adjutant- Gen- 
eral : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report  of  the  part  borne  by  my  command  at  the 
battle  of  Manassas,  on  the  thirtieth  of  August 
last : 

The  command  of  General  Longstreet  bivou- 
acked on  the  night  of  the  twenty-seventh  of  Au- 
gust at  White  Plains.  On  the  following  day  the 
march  was  resumed,  following  the  road  leading 
through  Thoroughfare  Gap.  Arriving  near  this 
gap,  it  was  found  to  be  occupied  by  the  enemy, 
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supposed  to  be  in  strong  force.  The  three  bri- 
gades under  my  command  —  my  own,  Generals 
Featherston's  and  Pryor's  —  were,  together  with 
two  batteries  of  artillery,  mostly  rifled  pieces,  de- 
tached from  the  main  command,  and  moved  off  to 
the  left,  over  a  rough  and  hilly  road,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Hopewell  Gap,  with  orders  to  force  our 
way  through  it  should  the  enemy  be  found  to 
hold  it. 

After  a  tedious,  fatiguing,  and  rather  difficult 
march,  the  gap  was  reached  at  ten  o'clock  P.  M. 
Halting  the  column,  a  regiment  was  detached, 
preceded  by  a  company,  both  under  the  direction 
of  Brigadier-General  Pryor,  with  instructions  to 
approach  the  pass  cautiously,  with  the  view  of  as- 
certaining if  it  was  held  by  the  enemy,  and  if  so, 
as  to  his  probable  strength.  In  a  half  or  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  General  Pryor  reported  that 
he  had  threaded  his  way  through  the  pass  as  far 
as  Antioch  Church,  near  one  mile  beyond.  The 
troops  were  then  moved  forward  through  the 
pass,  and,  after  posting  pickets  on  the  various 
roads  and  mountain  paths  that  diverged  from  the 
gap,  the  command  at  twelve  o'clock  bivouacked 
for  the  night. 

Hopewell  Gap  is  about  three  miles  from  Thor- 
oughfare Gap,  being  connected  with  the  latter  on 
the  east  side  by  two  roads,  one  of  which  is  im- 
practicable for  wagons.  The  enemy  had  been  at 
this  pass  during  the  day,  but  retired  before  night, 
thus  giving  us  a  free  passage.  Early  the  follow- 
ing morning  our  march  was  resumed,  and  the 
command  rejoined,  at  half  past  nine  A.  M.,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  division,  at  the  intersection  of  the 
two  roads  leading  from  the  gaps  above  mentioned. 

Pursuing  our  line  of  march,  together  with  the 
division,  we  passed  by  Gainesville,  and,  advancing 
some  three  miles  beyond,  my  three  brigades  were 
formed  in  line  of  battle  on  the  left  and  at  right 
angles  to  the  turnpike.  Having  advanced  near 
three  quarters  of  a  mile,  we  Mere  then  halted. 
The  enemy  was  in  our  front,  and  not  far  distant. 
Several  of  our  batteries  were  placed  in  position 
on  a  commanding  eminence  to  the  left  of  the 
turnpike.  A  cannonading  ensued,  and  continued 
for  an  hour  or  two,  to  which  the  enemy's  artillery 
replied.  At  half  past  four  or  five  P.  M.,  the 
three  brigades  were  moved  across  to  the  right  of 
the  turnpike,  a  mile  or  more,  to  the  Manassas 
Gap  Railroad.  While  here  musketry  was  heard 
to  our  left  on  the  turnpike.  This  firing  continued 
with  more  or  less  vivacity  until  sundown.  Now 
the  command  was  ordered  back  to  the  turnpike, 
and  forward  on  this  to  the  support  of  General 
Hood,  who  had  become  engaged  with  the  enemy, 
and  had  driven  him  back  some  distance,  inflict- 
ing severe  loss  upon  him,  being  checked  in  his 
successes  by  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

After  reaching  General  Hood's  position,  but 
little  musketry  was  heard.  All  soon  became 
quiet.  Our  pickets  were  thrown  out  to  the  front. 
The  enemy's  camp-fires  soon  became  visible,  ex- 
tending far  off  to  our  left,  front,  and  right.  Re- 
maining in  this  position  until  twelve  o'clock  at 
night,  the  troops  were  withdrawn  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  to  the  rear,  and  bivouacked,  pickets  be- 
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ing  left  to  guard  our  front.  Before  sunrise  the 
next  morning,  August  thirtieth,  the  pickets  began 
to  fire.  At  times  it  became  quite  rapid.  The 
enemy  could  be  seen  relieving  their  skirmishers. 
The  firing  between  the  skirmishers  continued 
with  but  little  intermission  throughout  the  day. 
Batteries  were  placed  in  position  on  the  left  of 
the  turnpike  on  commanding  heights  where  they 
had  been  the  day  before.  They  soon  attracted 
the  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery. 

Before  seven  a.  m.,  Pryor's  brigade  was  placed 
in  position  in  line  at  right  angles  to  the  turnpike, 
in  reai-  of  a  fence,  in  woods  —  an  open  field  ex- 
tending to  the  front  more  than  a  mile,  the  surface 
of  which  was  varied  with  a  succession  of  valleys 
and  hills  —  Featherston's  brigade  in  line  on  his 
left,  and  extending  so  far  to  the  left  as  to  be  in 
contact  with  the  extreme  right  of  General  Jack- 
son's command.  My  brigade  was  in  the  woods 
to  the  rear  of  the  centre  of  the  line  occupied  by 
the  other  two  brigades.  In  front  of  General 
Pryor,  in  the  open  field,  was  Colonel  Law's  bri- 
gade, (Hood's  division ;)  on  the  right  of  the  road 
was  General  Hood's  brigade,  in  the  woods  ;  ex- 
tending far  to  the  right  of  Hood  were  other  bri- 
gades of  the  division.  The  infantry  and  artillery 
fire  continued  most  of  the  day.  At  times  the 
enemy's  infantry  and  artillery  were  plainly  visible, 
moving  in  different  directions,  both  to  the  right 
and  left  of  the  road.  Wagons  could  be  seen 
moving  off  in  the  direction  of  Bull  Run,  and 
clouds  of  dust  farther  off  in  that  direction. 
About  half  past  three  P.  M.,  the  enemy's  infantry 
were  seen  emerging  from  a  wood  upon  an  open 
field,  in  line  of  battle,  the  woods  and  field  being 
in  front  of  Jackson's  extreme  right,  and  to  the 
left  and  near  Featherston's  brigade.  This  field 
was  about  five  hundred  yards  wide,  and  terminated 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  Jackson's 
line  —  the  ground  here  rising  rather  steeply  for 
a  short  distance,  and  then  level  to  the  railroad, 
behind  the  embankment  of  which,  at  this  point, 
were  Jackson's  men.  Seeing  this  advance  of  the 
enemy,  I  repaired  at  once  to  the  interval  between 
Pryor's  and  Featherston's  brigades.  From  this 
point  there  was  an  excellent  view  of  the  field, 
and  not  more  than  four  hundred  yards  distant. 
The  first  line  of  the  enemy  advanced  in  fine  style 
across  the  open  field.  There  was  but  little  to  op- 
pose them.  They  were  fired  upon  by  our  pickets 
and  skirmishers  ;  but  they  continued  to  advance, 
and,  ascending  the  rise  above  referred  to,  came 
within  full  view  of  Jackson's  line,  and  were 
here  received  with  a  terrific  fire  of  musketry,  at 
short  range.  They  hesitated  for  an  instant,  re- 
coiling slightly,  and  then  advanced  to  near  the 
embankment.  Twice  did  I  see  this  line  advance 
and  retire,  exposed  to  a  close  and  deadly  fire  of 
musketry.  Seeing  a  second  line  issuing  from  the 
woods  upon  the  field,  I  was  in  the  act  of  ordering 
a  battery  to  be  placed  in  a  position  to  fire  upon 
them,  when  a  batte/y  was  directed  by  the  Major- 
General  commanding  to  fire  upon  them ;  this 
battery  being  near  the  turnpike,  in  an  excellent 
and  commanding  position.  The  fire  of  this  bat- 
tery was  most  opportunely  delivered  upon  this 
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advancing  line  of  the  enemy.  They  were  caught 
in  the  open  field.  The  effect  of  every  shot  could 
be  seen.  A  rapid  fire  of  shot,  shell,  and  spheri- 
cal case,  delivered  with  admirable  precision, 
checked  their  advance.  As  the  shells  and  spheri- 
cal case  would  burst  over,  in  front,  and  near 
them,  their  ranks  would  break,  hesitate,  and  scat- 
ter. This  artillery  fire  alone  broke  regiment  after 
regiment,  and  drove  them  back  into  the  woods. 
Seeing  these  successive  lines  and  regiments  of  the 
enemy  checked  and  finally  driven  back,  and  yet 
their  front  line  quite  close  upon  Jackson's  line, 
thus  leaving  an  interval  of  more  than  six  hun- 
dred yards  between  them  and  the  broken,  re- 
treating lines,  I  ordered  General  Featherston  to 
move  his  brigade  by  the  flank  rapidly  down  the 
slope  in  his  front,  and  thus  take  in  rear,  or  in- 
tercept the  retreat  of  the  enemy  that  were  so 
closely  engaged  with  Jackson.  This  order  was 
repeated  three  times,  and  in  the  most  positive 
and  peremptory  manner  ;  but  it  was  not  obeyed. 
At  length  the  front  line  of  the  enemy,  sadly 
thinned  by  the  close  fire  of  Jackson's  men  ,be- 
hind  the  railway  bank,  broke,  and  fell  back  with 
great  precipitancy  and  disorder,  followed  by  a 
portion  of  Jackson's  troops.  Featherston  now 
descended  the  slope  in  his  front,  and  joined  in 
the  pursuit  across  the  open  field.  Pryor's  brigade 
was  also  ordered  to  follow  rapidly. 

The  fleeing  enemy,  under  cover  of  the  woods, 
endeavored  to  re-form,  and  to  contest  the  field 
with  us ;  but  our  men,  inspirited  by  their  suc- 
cess, eagerly  rush  forward,  scarcely  halting  to 
deliver  their  fire.  The  Federals  are  forced  to 
continue  their  hurried  retreat.  The  wood  through 
which  the  enemy  fled,  some  six  or  seven  hundred 
yards  wide,  are  at  length  crossed,  and  a  second 
field  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide  is  in  our 
front.  The  surface  of  this  field,  beginning  near 
the  woods,  ascends  slightly,  and,  then  descending 
somewhat  farther,  rises  again  higher  than  it  is 
near  the  woods.  In  the  edge  of  this  field  I  di- 
rected my  command  to  halt  for  a  few  minutes  to 
re-form  line,  they  having  become  broken  and 
somewhat  scattered,  from  their  rapid  pursuit  of 
the  enemy,  and  traversing  the  thick  woods.  While 
my  men  were  re-forming,  I  rode  to  the  crest  of  the 
ridge  in  front  of  me,  and  saw  two  entire  regi- 
ments descending  rapidly  into  the  valley.  The 
time  lost  in  re-forming  my  men  enabled  these  re- 
treating regiments  to  gain  shelter  in  the  woods 
on  the  far  side  of  the  field.  It  is  proper  that  I 
should  state  that  the  field  in  which  my  command 
was  now  being  formed  was  swept  by  a  brisk  ar- 
tillery fire,  about  twelve  hundred  yards  distant, 
the  men  being  but  indifferently  protected  by  the 
ridge  in  front.  This  fire  was  borne  by  the  men 
with  great  coolness,  no  disorder  or  embarrass- 
ment being  perceptible. 

Being  now  occupied  in  forming  the  command 
for  an  advance  across  the  field  into  the  woods, 
where  the  enemy  had  retreated,  and  for  the  at- 
•  tack  upon  the  batteries  to  our  right  and  front, 
that  were  delivering  a  most  annoying  fire  upon 
us,  I  was  ordered,  by  the  Major-General  com- 
manding, to  move  with  my  brigade  to  the  right 


of  the  turnpike  to  the  support  of  General  Hood. 
I  now  directed  General  Pryor,  who  was  near  me, 
to  confer  with  General  Featherston,  and  to  indi- 
cate to  him  my  plans  for  the  further  pursuit  of 
the  enemy.  For  information  as  to  the  services 
of  these  two  brigades  in  the  subsequent  part  of 
the  action,  I  beg  to  refer  you  to  the  report  of 
their  respective  commanders  herewith  enclosed. 
In  obedience  to  the  orders  above  mentioned,  I 
marched  my  brigade  to  the  right  of  the  turnpike, 
and  advanced  on  that  side. 

In  all  of  this  change  of  position,  (in  all  more 
than  two  miles,)  the  brigade  was  exposed  to  a 
heavy  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery,  and  at  two 
different  parts  of  the  field  I  had  to  bear  off  to 
the  rear,  so  as  not  to  obstruct  the  fire  of  our  own 
artillery.     This  caused  some  little  delay  in  my 
advance.     On  the  right  of  the  turnpike,  the  ene- 
my seemed  to  have  been  driven  back  even  faster 
and  farther  than  on  the  left.     Seeing  no  person 
to  tell  me  where  General  Hood  was  engaged,  I 
continued  to  advance  as  rapidly  as  possible,  fre- 
quently at  double-quick  time,  and  in  the  direction 
of  the  most  advanced  and  heaviest  firing.     At 
length,  having  crossed  a  deep  ravine,  and  risen  to 
the  summit  of  the  ascent  on  the  far  side,  the  por- 
tion of  the  field  where  the  musketry  fight  was 
then  going  on,  was  in  close  proximity,  it  being  in 
a  skirt  of  woods  bordering  a  small  stream,  not 
three   hundred   yards   distant.      To   reach  this, 
there  was  an  open,  level  field,  and  then  a  short 
and  abrupt  descent  to  the  stream.     While  cross- 
ing this  field,  we  were  exposed  to  a  close  artillery 
fire  of  the  enemy  from  a  battery  in  front  of  where 
our  men  were  then  engaged.     In  addition  to  this, 
two  brigades  of  the  enemy's  infantry,  who  were 
approaching  obliquely  the  field  where  the  mus- 
ketry fire  was  then  raging,  reaching  the  crest  of 
a  hill,  and  seeing  my  brigade  moving  to  the  same 
point,  halted  and  fired  a  volley  deliberately  at  my 
men,  but  at   near   five   hundred   yards   distant. 
They  fired  one  after  the  other ;  the  leading  bri- 
gades moved  to  the  rear  after  firing  through  the 
intervals  of  the  second.     The  balls  in  each  came 
near,  but  inflicted  a  trifling  loss  —  only  two  or 
three  men  wounded  slightly.     It  was  now  late  — 
sundown.     My  men  crossed  the  little  stream  near 
which  the  fight  was  then  still  raging,  passed  through 
the  woods  skirting  it,  and  then  changed  direction 
to  the  left,  so  as  to  occupy  the  same  line  that  our 
troops  were  then   occupying.     They  were  then 
thrown  into  the  woods,  and  cautioned  to  be  care- 
ful not  to  fire  upon  our  own  men;  who  were  then 
engaged.     My  men  entered  where  Wright's  bri- 
gade had  been  engaged,  and  near  where  General 
Toombs  had  been  engaged.     This  was  the  first 
time  that  my  men  had  been  engaged  in    close 
musketry  fight  on  the  right  of  the  turnpike.   The 
fighting  here  was  soon  over,  but  the  musketry 
fire  was  of  the  heaviest  kind  while  it  lasted.    The 
firing  continued  till  after  dark  for  more  than  a 
half  hour,  and  then  gradually  ceased.     The  ar- 
tillery continued  to  fire  after  the  musketry  had 
ceased,  but  by  half  past  eight  o'clock  it  had  all 
ceased.     My  brigade  bivouacked  at  this  point  of 
the   field,  which  was   the  most  advanced  point 
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of  higher  rank   than 


reached  by  our  infantry,  and  near  the  hill  where 
Bee  and  Bartow  fell,  on  the  twenty-first  July, 
1861,  the  first  battle  of  Manassas. 

The  list  of  casualties  of  the  three  brigades 
having  been  previously  forwarded,  it  will  suffice 
to  state  that  the  entire  loss  of  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing  was  three  hundred  and  thirty,  (four 
missing.) 

In  closing  this  report,  I  beg  to  assure  the  Ma- 
jor-General commanding,  that  both  men  and  of- 
ficers of  my  brigade  behaved  in  a  manner  highly 
creditable  to  them.  I  will  only  bring  to  his  fa- 
vorable notice  in  this  report  the  four  regimental 
commanders  of  the  brigade,  viz.,  Major  Williams, 
commanding  Ninth  Alabama ;  Major  Herbert, 
Eighth  ;  Captain  Saunders,  Eleventh ;  and  Major 
Caldwell,  Tenth  Alabama.  It  will  be  seen  that 
there  was  no  field  officer 
Major,  and  of  those  but  three 

To  my  personal  staff,  Captain  Walter  E.  Winn, 
A.  A.  General,  and  Lieutenant  M.  M.  Lindsey, 
Nineteenth  Mississippi,  my  thanks  are  especially 
due  for  their  willingness  and  promptness  in  ren- 
dering their  services  at  all  times  during  the  en- 
gagement. 

I  would  also  bring  to  your  favorable  notice 
private  J.  C.  Causey,  of  the  Third  Virginia  cav- 
alry, my  courier,  who  received,  late  in  the  action, 
(after  dark,)  a  painful  wound  on  the  head,  from 
a  piece  of  shell,  while  carrying  an  order  to  one 
of  my  regiments. 

The  enclosed  reports  of  Generals  Featherston 
and  Pryor  will    bring  to  your  notice   such   in- 
stances of  men  and  officers  in  their  brigades  as 
are  deserving  of  commendation. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

C.  M.  Wilcox, 

Brigadier-General,  commanding,  &c,  &c. 

BRIGADIER-GENERAL  FRENCH'S  REPORT  OF 
HIS  NIGHT  ATTACK  ON  THE  SHIPPING  AND 
CAMP  OF  GENERAL  McCLELLAN. 

Headquarters  Petersburg,  Virginia,  ) 
August  31,  18G2.      | 

General   D.  H.  Hill,  commanding    Department 

of  North  Carolina : 

General:  Numerous  causes  have  prevented 
my  sending  you  a  report,  ere  this,  of  an  attack 
on  the  shipping  and  camp  of  General  McClellan, 
by  the  expedition  under  my  command,  on  the 
night  of  the  thirty-first  of  July  last. 

On  the  morning  of  July  twenty-ninth,  you  di- 
rected me  to  have  the  brigades  commanded  by 
Colonels  Manning  and  Daniel  ready  to  move  the 
following  night.  But  when  I  had  an  interview, 
that  evening  at  ten  P.  M.,  you  directed  me  to 
have  them  move  at  seven  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing, together  with  six  batteries  of  field  artillery. 
All  started  at  the  hour  named,  and,  according  to 
instructions,  halted  at  a  saw  mill,  some  seven 
miles  distant,  on  the  road  to  Coggin's  Point.  I 
left  Petersburg  at  ten  A.  M.,  and,  on  arriving  at 
the  mill,  found  you,  in  company  with  General  W. 
N.  Pendleton,  of  the  artillery,  who  had  marched 
there,  under  your  orders,  in  command  of  thirty- 
two  field  guns  and  four  siege  pieces. 


Although  you  had  on  the  day  previous  shown 
me  General  Lee's  letter  suggesting  that  I  would 
have  charge  of  the  expedition,  it  was  there  for 
the  first  time  made  known  to  me  that  you  de- 
signed the  attack  to  be  made  at  night,  and  showed 
me  some  sketches  of  Coggin's  Point,  a  sort  of 
peninsula,  round  which  the  James  River  sweeps, 
diminishing  its  width  to  about  a  thousand  yards, 
and  directly  opposite  to  which  is  Harrison's  Land- 
ing. Beyond  this  landing  were  large  encamp- 
ments of  the  enemy,  his  shipp^ig  extending  above 
and  below  for  a  distance  of  jpo  miles.  No  time 
could  be  lost ;  so,  in  company  with  General  Pen- 
dleton and  some  of  his  field  officers,  I  proceeded 
to  examine  the  ground,  and  select  positions  for 
the  guns,  and  observe  the  enemy.  This  recon- 
noissance  occupied  us  until  about  nine  o'clock, 
and  caused  a  delay  in  the  advance  of  the  artil- 
lery. On  our  return  we  met  the  advance  guns, 
and  ordered  them  to  be  halted ;  and,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  General  Pendleton,  I  determined  to 
report  to  you  that  an  attack  could  not  be  made 
that  night,  chiefly  because  the  night  was  far  ad- 
vanced, the  darkness  intense,  and  that  many  of 
the  officers  who  would  command  batteries  had 
not  examined  the  ground,  the  roads,  nor  the  ship- 
ping they  designed  to  fire  on,  and  many  pieces  of 
artillery  were  far  in  the  rear.  I  found  you  at  the 
Merchant's  Hope  Church,  where  you  had  posted 
the  two  brigades  of  infantry.  In  company  with 
General  Pendleton,  I  explained  to  you  the  neces- 
sity of  delaying  the  attack.  You  expressed  ap- 
prehensions of  a  failure  if  not  made  at  once, 
believing  our  position  and  force  would  be  discov- 
ered by  the  enemy  on  the  morrow,  and  then, 
announcing  that  the  expedition  was  under  my 
command,  informed  me  you  would  return  to  Pe- 
tersburg. The  balance  of  the  night  was  mostly 
passed  in  placing  the  different  batteries  in  the 
shelter  of  the  woods,  to  prevent  them  being  seen 
by  reconnoissances  from  the  balloons  of  the  ene- 
my ;  thus  it  was  four  a.  M.  before  the  men  or 
horses  got  any  rest.  The  better  to  secure  suc- 
cess, I  found  it  necessary  to  order  the  particular 
part  that  each  command  was  to  perform,  and  di- 
rected that  the  officers  of  artillery,  who  were  to 
command  guns,  should  be  sent  to  pass  over  the 
intricate  roads,  the  difficult  grounds,  and  examine 
the  sites  selected  for  the  batteries,  and  erect  stakes 
to  direct  the  fire  of  their  guns  at  night,  according 
to  the  position  of  the  enemy.  The  ground  not 
admitting  the  advantageous  use  of  all  the  guns, 
some  seventy  in  number,  it  was  deemed  best  to 
leave  the  lighter  ones  behind.  All  being  in  read- 
iness, and  finding  the  enemy  had  not  discovered 
us  from  reconnoissances  in  their  balloon,  at  four 
p.  M.,  Colonel  Brown  proceeded  to  Maycok's  farm, 
opposite  Westover,  with  twelve  guns  ;  Colonel 
Coleman  followed  to  Coggin's  Point,  with  eight 
twelve-pounder  howitzers ;  Major  Nelson,  with 
eight  guns,  to  a  position  on  his  left,  higher  up 
the  bank  of  the  river  ;  Colonel  Cutts,  with  eleven 
long-range  guns,  still  above  Major  Nelson  ;  and 
Captains  Dabney  and  Milledge  were,  each  with 
two  siege  guns,  to  take  position  a  fourth  of  a 
mile  below  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Ruflin,  making 
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forty-three  guns  in  all.  As  night  approached, 
thousands  of  lights  from  the  shipping  and  their 
tents  disclosed  the  objects  for  attack.  The  guns 
were  silently  conducted  over  the  difficult  ground 
ar.d  winding  roads,  and  before  twelve  all  the  guns 
were  in  position,  (except  two  siege  guns  under 
charge  of  Captain  Milledge,)  awaiting  action. 
Silence  as  profound  as  the  darkness  of  the  night 
reigned  in  the  enemy's  camp.  At  a  signal  the 
thunder  of  over  forty  guns  startled  them  from 
their  midnight  slumbers.  From  the  screams, 
scenes  of  wild  confusion  must  have  followed,  as 
sailors  rushed  on  the  decks  of  their  vessels  and 
soldiers  fled  from  their  tents  in  midnight  dark- 
ness, amidst  bursting  shells,  falling  fast  around 
them.  The  gunboats  soon  returned  the  fire,  and 
in  about  fifteen  or  twenty  nyinutes  a  rapid  fire 
was  opened  on  us  from  their  land  batteries,  but 
without  any  damage,  many  of  the  shots  passing 
over  the  whole  length  of  the  point  or  peninsula. 
The  red  glare  of  the  fire  of  so  many  guns  and 
exploding  shells,  on  such  a  night,  is  seldom  wit- 
nessed. Gradually  the  firing  on  our  part  ceased, 
and  the  guns  were  withdrawn,  under  a  heavy 
fire.  The  rain,  the  difficulty  of  seeing  the  roads 
at  all,  and  the  exposed  position  of  the  peninsula, 
induced  us  to  leave  the  caissons  behind,  with  the 
baggage  wagons,  and  thus  the  number  of  rounds 
to  be  fired  was  limited;  over  a  thousand  were 
fired  on  our  part.  What  damage  we  inflicted  on 
their  vessels  and  their  camps  probably  will  never 
be  made  known ;  but  considering  that  many  of 
the  guns  were  within  from  a  thousand  yards  to  a 
mile  of  the  transports,  and  that  behind  them  was 
one  vast  encampment,  it  could  not  have  been 
otherwise  than  destructive.  Subsequent  infor- 
mation from  deserters,  and  prisoners,  and  friends, 
place  the  men  killed  at  over  forty,  and  of  their 
horses  a  greater  number.  Many  transport  steam- 
ers appeared  in  Norfolk  greatly  damaged  shortly 
after  the  attack.  Our  loss  from  the  enemy  was 
one  man  killed  and  two  wounded.  Three  men 
were  wounded  by  the  careless  and  premature 
discharge  of  one  of  our  guns,  and  two  men 
slightly  injured  by  the  overturning  of  a  gun  in 
the  road. 

I  am  indebted  to  General  Pendleton  and  the  offi- 
cers under  him  for  the  careful  and  successful  ex- 
ecution of  the  parts  assigned  them.  Colonels 
Manning  and  Daniel's  brigades  and  Major  Ross, 
of  the  Second  Georgia  battalion,  at  Ruffin's 
house,  protected  the  whole  of  the  attack.  Gen- 
eral Ransom's  brigade  guarded  the  City  Point 
road,  seven  miles  from  Petersburg.  Major  A. 
Anderson,  Lieutenant  C.  D.  Myers,  Captain  J.  A. 
Baker,  Lieutenant  Shingleur,  Captain  Overton, 
and  Lieutenant  Storrs,  members  of  my  staff,  ren- 
dered valuable  services.  Of  the  command  ex- 
posed to  fire,  all  behaved  well,  except  some  pri- 
vates belonging  to  the  siege  pieces.  I  enclose 
the  report  of  General  Pendleton. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

S.  G.  French, 

Brigadier-  G  eneral . 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL  PENDLETON'S  REPORT 
OF  HIS  NIGHT  ATTACK  ON  ENEMY:S  SHIP- 
PING. 

Headquarters  Artillery  Corps,  / 
Near  Petersburg,  August  9,  18G2.     \ 

Brigadier- General  S.    G.  French,  commanding 

Expedition : 

General  :  The  report  of  our  operations  in 
attacking  the  enemy's  shipping  near  Coggin's 
Point,  on  the  night  of  the  thirty-first  July,  which 
I  now  have  the  honor  to  submit,  has  been  de- 
layed by  the  absence,  on  other  duty,  of  one  of 
the  officers  from  whom  it  was  necessary  to  obtain 
some  important  facts. 

General  Lee,  having  intimated  to  me,  on  Mon- 
day, twenty-eight  July,  his  wish  to  effect  some- 
thing against  the  enemy's  boats  by  artillery  on 
this  side  of  James  River,  and  my  services  having 
been  tendered  and  accepted  for  conducting  the 
expedition,  I  detailed  from  the  reserve  artillery 
under  my  command,  near  Richmond,  a  force 
deemed  sufficient  for  the  service,  and  placed  it  en 
route  for  Petersburg  early  on  Tuesday,  twenty- 
ninth. 

This  force  consisted  of  certain  batteries  and 
sections  of  batteries  from  Colonel  Brown's  artil- 
lery, regiment,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cutts's  and 
Major  Nelson's  artillery  battalions,  in  all  thirty- 
two  field  pieces,  and  two  heavy  rifles  or  siege  car- 
riages, manned  by  Captain  Dabney,  with  the  men 
and  horses  of  Captain  Milledge's  artillery  com- 
pany, from  Major  Richardson's  battalion,  to  oper- 
ate two  other  large  rifles  transported  by  railroad. 

The  command  reached  Petersburg  by  sunset, 
July  twenty-ninth. 

General  D.  H.  Hill,  commanding,  having  been 
reported  to  early  in  the  day,  by  telegram,  and 
later  by  a  member  of  my  staff  sent  forward  for 
the  purpose,  we  encamped  that  evening  a  short 
distance  beyond  the  city,  on  the  Suffolk  road. 
About  midnight  a  despatch  from  General  Hill 
was  brought  me,  indicating  Coggin's  Point  as 
our  destination,  and  directing  me  to  have  my 
command  ready  to  march  early  the  next  morning. 
Meantime,  Major  Alien,  of  Claremont,  arrived 
at  Mr.  Ware's,  where  I  was  lodging,  and  gave 
me  information,  deemed  valuable,  respecting  the 
river  and  the  shipping.  This  we  proceeded,  very 
early  on  the  thirtieth,  to  submit  to  General  Hill. 
We  had,  however,  set  out,  and  preferred  not  halt- 
ing for  a  conversation,  and  as  Major  Allen's  duty 
lay  in  a  different  direction,  we  could  make  but 
slight  use  of  his  knowledge. 

The  infantry  force  and  several  batteries  brought 
by  General  Hill,  and  the  artillery  under  my  com- 
mand, reached  Perkinson's  sawmill,  some  seven 
miles  below,  by  ten  o'clock,  and  there  halted. 
Within  an  hour  or  two  you  arrived,  and  we  were 
informed  that  the  fleet,  &c,  was  to  be  attacked 
the  approaching  night,  and  that  you  were  to  su- 
perintend the  expedition. 

After  some  consultation  it  was  determined  to 
move  the  whole  force  forward  about  two  miles, 
and  there  leave  wagons  and  caissons.  Colonel 
Brown  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Coleman  were  de- 
tailed, with  certain  batteries,  to  proceed  to  Wood's 
Point  or  to  Claremont,  if  necessary  and  practica- 
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ble.  The  other  guns  were  to  be  taken  by  their 
proper  commanders,  when  notified,  to  positions 
which  adequate  reconnoissance  might  indicate  as 
best.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cutts,  Major  Nelson, 
and  Captain  Dabney  were  summoned  to  accom- 
pany yourself  and  myself,  attencTed  by  one  or 
two  members  of  each  staff,  on  this  reconnois- 
sance. 

The  tour  proved  laborious  and  perplexing. 
The  enemy's  shipping  lay  crowded  before  us ;  but 
positions  were  difficult  of  access,  and  a  night 
approach  required  great  care.  In  consequence, 
several  hours  of  the  night  had  passed  before  no- 
tice to  advance  could  be  given  the  batteries.  In 
the  haste  and  dark,  a  mistake  occurred  also  re- 
specting the  force  for  Colonel  Brown.  This  led 
to  additional  delay,  and  I  became  satisfied  the 
movement  was  too  much  hurried  and  confused 
for  success  that  night. 

This  judgment  was  concurred  in  by  all  my 
field  officers,  and  I  was  happy  to  find  it  sanc- 
tioned by  yourself,  so  soon  as  communicated. 
We  therefore  resolved  to  waive  further  proceed- 
ing, and  report  to  General  Hill,  who  kindly  ac- 
quiesced, though  much  disappointed,  and  antici- 
pating failure  the  next  night  from  the  probable 
disclosure  of  our  movement  to,  and  preparation 
for  it  by,  the  enemy  the  ensuing  day. 

By  the  time  our  force  was  replaced  in  position 
not  to  be  seen  from  the  enemy's  balloon,  when 
it  should  go  up  in  the  morning,  day  had  dawned, 
and  no  rest  or  refreshment  had  yet  been  taken 
by  men  or  horses. 

In  the  early  forenoon  of  the  thirty-first,  Gen- 
eral Hill  having  returned  to  his  more  compre- 
hensive duties  in  Petersburg,  and  committed  the 
expedition  to  us,  you  issued  instructions  for  a 
systematic  cooperation  on  the  part  of  infantry 
and  all,  toward  success  that  night,  and  I  sketched 
and  submitted  to  the  artillery  officers  an  exact 
programme  for  their  proceeding. 

Colonel  Brown  was  to  take  to  Major  Cocks 
twelve  guns,  viz.,  four  ten-pounder  Parrott  rifles, 
two  Napoleons,  four  twelve-pounder  howitzers, 
and  two  six-pounders,  under  Captains  Watson 
and  Macon,  and  Lieutenants  Thurmond  and  Pe- 
gram.  He  was  to  move  by  four  P.  M.,  so  as  to 
approach  his  position  about  dusk. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Coleman  was  to  take  to 
Coggin's  Point,  on  its  right,  eight  twelve-pounder 
howitzers,  under  Captains  Dance  and  Joseph  Gra- 
ham, and  Lieutenant  Griffin. 

Major  Nelson  also  to  take  to  Coggin's  Point, 
on  its  left,  eight  guns,  viz.,  two  ten-pounder  Par- 
rott rifles,  two  three-inch  rifles,  two  twelve- 
pounder  howitzers,  and  two  six-pounders,  under 
Captains  Huckstep  and  R.  C.  M.  Page,  and 
Lieutenant  Woodruff. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Cutts,  to  a  point  consid- 
erably farther  on  the  left,  eleven  long-range 
guns,  viz.,  eight  Parrott  rifles,  two  three-inch  ri- 
fles, and  one  Napoleon,  under  Captains  Lane  and 
Ross,  and  Lieutenant  Robertson. 

Captain  Dabney  (Major  Lewis  not  having  then 
arrived  to  command  the  heavy  battery)  to  a  po- 
sition  still   farther  back   on   the   left,  near  Mr. 


Ruffin's   residence,   the  four  large  rifles,  to  be 
operated  by  Captain  Milledge  and  himself. 

The  field  and  company  officers  assigned  each 
position  were  directed  to  make,  as  carefully  as 
possible,  special  examinations  of  their  respective 
localities,  and  to  adjust  guide-posts  for  pointing 
their  guns. 

By  six  P.  m.,  the  column  was  in  motion,  utmost 
silence  being  enjoined  upon  all.  Dark  came 
early,  and  wras  very  intense,  by  reason  of  general 
cloud  and  rain ;  yet  through  this  and  along  the 
difficult  route,  the  whole  moved  successfully,  un- 
der the  skilful  guidance  of  patriotic  citizens 
familiar  with  the  region. 

At  midnight  the  signal  gun  was  to  fire.  It 
was,  however,  half  past  twelve  before  all  was 
ready  at  Coggin's  Point,  where  my  own  position 
had  been  chosen.  Then,  just  after  the  cry  from 
the  enemy's  sentries,  "  All's  well !  "  the  fire  was 
ordered,  and  the  whole  line  instantly  pealed  forth, 
in  all  the  terribleness  of  midnight  surprise. 
Lights  were  glimmering  on  shipboard  along  the 
entire  shore  opposite ;  yet  in  the  river  and  the 
camp  beyond  the  stillness  of  sleep  prevailed.  To 
be  compelled,  resisting  outrage,  to  meet  our  fel- 
low'-men  in  deadly  shock,  cannot  but  be,  under  any 
circumstances,  painful  to  a  Christian  mind;  Es- 
pecially is  the  trial  glorious  when  we  must  be  slain 
by,  or  slay,  those  who  were  so  lately  our  country- 
men, but  who,  having  trampled  upon  our  rights, 
now  seek  to  desolate  our  homes,  appropriate  our 
soil,  kill  off  our  young  men,  degrade  our  women, 
and  subdue  us  into  abject  submission  to  their  will, 
because  we  claim,  under  our  own  government,  ex- 
emption from  their  insults  and  their  control.  And 
still  more  distressing  to  find  it  requisite  toward 
contributing  to  avert  the  ruin  threatened  by  ma- 
lignant millions,  thus  to  send  the  sleeping,  how- 
ever unprepared,  to  their  great  account.  But 
painful  as  it  is,  just  as  it  is,  to  snatch  life  from  an 
assassin,  whose  arm  is  uplifted  against  our  best 
beloved,  most  sacred  is  the  duty ;  as  such  was 
this  attack  made,  the  issue  being  committed  to 
unerring  wisdom. 

Such  considerations  imparted  a  mournful  so- 
lemnity to  the  scene,  where  so  many  sudden 
flashes,  through  thick  darkness,  and  multiplied 
reverberations  startling  profound  stillness,  con- 
stituted elements  of  grandeur  rarely  combined. 
Not  to  give  the  enemy  time  to  bring  to  bear 
against  us,  in  so  exposed  a  position,  many  of  his 
powerful  guns  from  his  boats  or  his  land  bat- 
teries, I  had  limited  the  nearest  pieces  to  twenty 
rounds  each,  and  those  more  remote  on  the  right' 
and  left  to  thirty  rounds.  These  were  generally 
fired,  making,  probably,  one  thousand  shots  in 
all,  and  the  pieces  limbered  and  quietly  taken  to 
the  rear. 

When  we  had  been  firing  about  fifteen  minutes, 
large  shells  began  to  be  returned  from  the  other 
side,  some  apparently  from  gunboats  and  some 
from  the  land,  but  with  scarcely  any  damage  to 
us.  The  two  guns  of  Captain  Dance,  most  of  all 
exposed,  having  been  taken  down  a  ravine  to  the 
river's  edge,  within  six  or  eight  hundred  yards 
of  a  number  of  vessels,  were,  under  admirable 
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management,  withdrawn,  without  a  scratch,  after 
firing  their  allotted  rounds.  Nor  was  injury  re- 
ceived from'  the  enemy  at  a  single  one  of  our  field 
guns.  A  good  many  shells  flew  over  us,  and 
seemed  well  aimed  along  the  general  course  we 
had  to  take.  But  they  passed  beyond,  or  fell 
short ;  or  when  the  ground  turned  us  to  the  right 
or  left,  they  deviated  the  other  way.  These  oc- 
currences, and  the  remarkable  fact,  that  just  when 
nearing  the  enemy,  our  batteries  had  to  pass  a 
rocky  hill,  likely  to  occasion  great  noise,  the 
heaviest  rain  fell,  and  drowned  the  rattling  of 
wheels,  &c,  made  upon  many  the  salutary  impres- 
sion that  a  kind  Providence  favored  our  enterprise. 

Forty-one,  out  of  the  forty-three  guns  enumer- 
ated, were  brought  into  action.  It  being  deemed 
imprudent  to  crowd  more  in  the  space,  and  the 
two  heaviest,  intended  to  act  with  Captain  Dab- 
ney's  long  rifles,  Captain  Milledge  having  found  it 
impracticable  to  get  sufficiently  early  into  position. 

The  casualties  we  suffered  were  as  follows :  At 
one  of  Captain  Dabney's  large  guns,  by  an  ex- 
ploding shell  of  the  enemy,  one  man  killed  and 
two  wounded,  and  three  horses  slightly  injured. 
In  Captain  R.  C.  M.  Page's  battery,  by  their  own 
carelessness,  from  their  own  fire,  three  men  were 
wounded  ;  and  at  one  of  Lieutenant  Thurmond's 
guns,  by  its  overturning  in  the  road,  two  men 
wounded.     In  all,  one  killed  and  seven  wounded. 

The  amount  of  injury  inflicted  upon  the  enemy 
we  could  not  accurately  estimate.  Though  from 
the  known  range  of  our  guns,  the  care  taken  in 
adjusting  them,  and  the  great  number  of  objects 
at  which  to  direct  fire,  less  than  serious  damage 
could  scarcely  have  resulted.  Statements,  appar- 
ently reliable,  have  also  reached  us,  derived  from 
the  admissions  of  the  enemy,  that  more  than 
twenty  of  their  vessels  were  considerably  injured, 
and  thirty  or  forty  men  and  fifty  horses  killed. 
How  near  this  is  to  the  truth  I  cannot  judge. 

Every  officer  behaved  well,  and  nearly  every 
man,  and  the  entire  enterprise  was  really  a  signal 
success. 

Rarely  has  difficulty  been  overcome  on  so  large 
a  scale,  under  so  much  risk,  with  so  little  to  re- 
gret. This,  while  to  be  gratefully  attributed  to 
the  favor  of  divine  Providence,  should  also  be 
credited  to  the  exemplary  conduct  of  the  officers 
and  men  engaged.  Colonel  Brown,  Lieutenant- 
Colonels  Cutts  and  Coleman,  and  Major  Nelson, 
who  directed  the  operations  of  their  respective 
commands,  the  company  officers,  who  skilfully 
seconded  their  efforts,  the  medical  and  other 
members  of  my  staff,  and  the  men  who,  with 
persistent  care  and  courage,  did  the  work,  are 
well  entitled  to  praise  for  what  was  achieved. 

By  dawn,  August  first,  my  whole  command 
was  far  enough  back  to  take  a  few  hours'  rest, 
well  earned  and  much  needed.  When  thus  suffi- 
ciently refreshed  to  march  again,  we  moved,  in 
compliance  with  orders  from  yourself,  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Petersburg,  where,  awaiting 
another  opportunity,  we  have  since  remained. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 
W.  N.  Pendleton, 

Brigadier-General  and  Chief  of  Artillery. 


REPORT  OP  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  HAMPTON 
OF  OPERATIONS  IN  THE  RECENT  ADVANCE 
OF  THE  ENEMY. 

Headquarters  First  Brigade  Cavalry,  ) 

August  10,  1862.      ) 

Major  Fitzhugh,  A.  A.  O. : 

Major  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  for  the 
information  of  the  Major-General  commanding, 
the  following  report  of  the  operations  of  my  bri- 
gade, on  the  recent  advance  of  the  enemy,  to- 
gether with  the  reports  of  the  Colonels  under  my 
command : 

At  half  past  twelve  A.  M.,  August  fifth,  Colo- 
nel Young  notified  me  that  he  had  received  in- 
formation of  the  presence  of  the  enemy  in  front 
of  Colonel  Baker,  and  that  they  were  apparently 
advancing.  I  sent  this  courier  immediately  to 
General  Toombs,  and  despatched  another  to  en- 
deavor to  procure  accurate  information  as  to  the 
movements  of  the  enemy.  This  latter  returned 
before  daylight,  confirming  fully  the  report  of  the 
first,  and  bringing  the  additional  information  from 
Colonel  Baker  that  the  enemy  were  in  strong 
force  of  all  arms.  This  courier  was  sent  forth- 
with to  give  his  report  to  General  Toombs  also, 
and  I  then  ordered  out  the  reserves  of  Cobb's 
legion,  to  proceed  with  them  to  the  support  of 
Colonel  Baker  ;  but  as  I  was  about  to  leave  my 
quarters,  having  previously  despatched  a  courier 
to  Major-General  Longstreet,  conveying  all  the 
information  in  my  possession,  I  heard  the  enemy 
open  fire  on  the  artillery  and  infantry  stationed 
at  Malvern  Kill.  I  rode  at  once  to  the  quarters 
of  General  Toombs,  and  communicated  the  intel- 
ligence to  him,  suggesting  to  him  the  propriety 
of  reenforcing  his  troops  on  the  hill.  I  told  him 
that  if  he  would  take  reinforcements  to  the  hill, 
and  would  let  me  have  some  artillery,  I  would 
attack  the  enemy  in  the  rear  near  Crew's  house. 
This  was  agreed  on ;  and  proceeding  with  the 
Cobb  legion  and  Moody's  artillery,  I  gained  the 
position  from  which  General  Magruder  had  at- 
tacked the  enemy  on  the  first  July  ultimo.  On 
reaching  this  point,  I  found  the  enemy  on  the 
same  ground  occupied  by  him  in  the  battle  of  the 
first  of  last  month,  whilst  the  troops  which  had 
been  stationed  on  Malvern  Hill  were  retreating. 
Fearing  for  my  rear  guard,  and  having  only  three 
pieces  of  artillery,  with  two  small  squadrons  of 
cavalry,  I  withdrew  to  our  main  lines.  During 
that  day  I  held  the  enemy  in  strict  observance, 
but  had  no  opportunity  to  strike  at  him.  Our 
picket  lines  were  established,  and  well  main- 
tained. On  the  seventh,  I  was  ordered  by  Gen- 
eral Lee  to  reconnoitre  on  the  right  flank  of  the 
enemy  with  my  command.  This  was  done  as  the 
infantry  advanced  in  front.  I  proceeded  through 
Gatewood  farm  to  Carter's  mill.  The  enemy  had 
retreated,  and  a  few  stragglers  were  fallen  in  with. 
My  personal  observation  was  confined  to  the  right 
and  centre  of  my  line,  as  I  was  unable  to  leave 
these  positions  during  the  two  days'  operations. 
I  must,  therefore,  refer  you  to  the  report  of  Col- 
onel McGruder  for  information  as  to  the  occur- 
rences on  the  left,  where  he  was  stationed.  I  can 
confirm  the  reports  of  Colonels  Baker  and  Young 
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from  my  own  personal  knowledge  of  all  the  facts 
stated.  I  neglected  to  state  that  whilst  consult- 
ing with  General  Toombs  in  the  morning,  a  cou- 
rier brought  to  me  news  of  the  attack  on  the  hill, 
and  a  request  to  the  General  from  one  of  his  offi- 
cers there  for  reinforcements.  I  beg  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  very  efficient  manner  in  which 
Colonel  Baker  maintained  his  picket  line,  and  to 
the  timely  information  he  furnished  us  as  to  the 
movements  of  the  enemy.  This  information  was 
always  promptly  communicated  by  Lieutenant 
Early,  and  these  officers  both  proved  themselves 
watchful  and  energetic.  The  report  of  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel McGruder  has  not  yet  been  sent  in, 
though  it  has  been  called  for.  It  shall  be  for- 
warded you  as  soon  as  it  reaches  me.  Since  the 
infantry  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  picket  line, 
the  enemy  have  made  constant  demonstration 
against  me.  These  have  always  been  promptly 
met,  and  our  lines  have  been  maintained.  Of 
course  the  position  cannot  be  held  by  cavalry 
alone  against  a  serious  attack ;  but  orders  have 
been  given  to  hold  it  as  long  as  possible. 

I  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  enemy  are  with- 
drawing, and  I  strongly  recommend  a  forced  re- 
connoissance  with  infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry. 
This  is  entirely  practicable.  Referring  you  for 
details  to  the  accompanying  reports, 
I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant 

Wade  Hampton, 

Brigadier-  General. 

REPORT  OF  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  HAMPTON 
OF  OPERATIONS  AFTER  RECROSSING  THE 
POTOMAC. 

Headquarters  Hampton's  Brigade,  * 
October  21, 1862.      } 
To  Major-Oeneral  Stuart : 

General  :  The  enclosed  report  of  General  R. 
E.  Lee,  in  reference  to  the  late  advance  of  the 
enemy  on  Martinsburg,  has  just  met  my  eye,  and 
I  beg  most  respectfully  to  call  your  attention,  and, 
through  you,  that  of  the  General  commanding,  to 
the  injustice  which  (unintentionally,  no  doubt)  has 
been  done  to  the  brigade  I  have  the  honor  to 
command.  The  report  says  :  "  General  Hamp- 
ton's brigade  had  retired  through  Martinsburg  on 
the  Tuscarora  road,  when  General  Stuart  arrived 
and  made  disposition  to  attack."  This  phrase- 
ology implies  that  the  enemy  had  advanced  on 
Martinsburg  through  my  lines,  and  had  driven  in 
my  brigade.  The  following  statement  will  show 
that  such  was  not  the  case.  As  you  are  aware, 
my  line  extended  on  the  Potomac  from  Black 
Creek  to  the  mouth  of  the  Opequon.  When 
General  Lee  joined  me,  upon  consultation  with 
Colonel  Lee,  (who  was  in  command  of  the  brigade 
the  day  before  the  advance  of  the'enemy,)  he  said 
that  if  his  pickets  were  driven  in,  he  would  make 
a  stand  at  Williamston's  cross-roads,  and,  if 
forced  to  retire,  would  fall  back  to  the  Stone 
Bridge,  which  he  would  hold  to  the  last  extremity. 
On  the  morning  of  the  first  October,  a  courier 
from  Colonel  Lee  informed  me  that  the  enemy 
were  advancing  on  him,  and,  soon  after,  another 


courier  notified  me  that  Colonel  Lee  had  fallen 
back  to  the  cross-roads.  Expecting  an  attack 
upon  my  own  picket  line,  I  ordered  my  brigade 
to  be  ready  to  move,  and  I  sent  a  few  men  from 
the  provost  guard  toward  the  stone  bridge  to 
procure  information  of  the  movements  of  the 
enemy.  In  a  short  time  they  returned,  and,  to 
my  great  surprise  informed  me  that  the  enemy 
had  crossed  the  bridge ;  and  in  a  few  moments 
they  appeared  between  me  and  the  town,  not  more 
than  six  hundred  yards  from  the  latter.  This 
forced  me  to  recall  my  squadron,  and  to  send  the 
gun  into  town,  the  only  position  in  which  it  was 
available.  Placing  my  guns  in  position  here,  I 
ordered  my  wagons  to  go  by  the  Romney  road 
(as  I  had  agreed  with  Colonel  Lee  to  do)  to 
Darksville.  The  First  North  Carolina,  with  two 
guns,  was  sent  as  an  escort  for  the  wagons,  and  to 
hold  the  Winchester  road,  where  the  cross-road 
intersected  it,  in  case  I  should  have  to  fall  back. 
After  my  wagons  had  all  got  off,  and  messages 
had  been  sent  to  bring  in  my  pickets,  (all  of  whom 
had  to  retire  by  Hedgesville,  as  the  enemy  had 
got  completely  in  their  rear,)  I  withdrew  my  two 
remaining  guns  from  the  town,  as  I  was  very  un- 
willing to  draw  the  fire  of  the  enemy  upon  the 
village,  and  placed  them  in  position  on  a  hill 
commanding  both  the  Winchester  and  Tuscarora 
and  Romney  roads,  and  between  the  two.  All  of 
the  brigade,  except  the  First  North  Carolina 
regiment  and  the  squadrons  on  picket,  was  drawn 
up  as  a  support  to  their  guns  on  the  Tuscarora 
road,  in  advance  of  the  camp  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina and  South  Carolina  regiments.  From  this 
position  I  wrote  to  Colonel  Lee,  telling  him  that 
we  could  retake  the  town ;  and  the  letter  was 
given  to  one  of  his  pickets,  who  failed  to  send  it 
to  the  Colonel.  As  soon  as  I  found  the  enemy 
retiring,  I  ordered  up  my  command  before  re- 
ceiving any  order  from  yourself.  My  brigade 
went  with  Lee's  to  Flag's  Mill,  and  were  then 
sent  to  reestablish  their  picket  line,  while  a  sec- 
tion of  my  artillery  proceeded  to  within  two  miles 
of  Shepherdstown,  the  last  position  from  which 
Lee's  artillery  fired  that  night.  This  is  a  full 
statement  of  this  affair  as  far  as  my  brigade  was 
concerned,  and  I  beg  to  refer  you  to  Colonel  Lee, 
who  will,  I  am  sure,  corroborate  the  facts  as  far 
as  they  relate  to  his  brigade.  I  do  not  attach 
any  blame  to  him  that  the  positions  he  had 
designated  to  hold  were  not  held,  nor  that  his 
pickets  did  not  give  me  any  notice  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy.  I  simply  state  the  facts 
that  none  of  my  pickets  were  driven  in ;  that 
the  enemy  did  not  advance  on  any  road  under  my 
supervision  ;  and  that  they  were  within  six  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  edge  of  the  town,  on  the  Shep- 
herdstown road,  before  I  was  aware  of  their  proxim- 
ity. I  then  took  position  in  front  of  my  camp,  and 
held  it  till  my  pickets  were  withdrawn.  In  justice 
to  my  brigade,  I  beg  that  you  will  transmit  this 
statement  to  the  General  commanding.  I  did  not 
make  a  report  to  you,  because,  though  I  had  been 
placed  in  a  most  critical  position  by  the  failure  of 
Colonel  Lee's  pickets  to  communicate  with  me, 
stiil  I  met  with  no  loss,  and  I  did  not  desire  to  ap- 
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pear  to  attach  any  blame  to  Colonel  Lee.  This  was 
especially  the  case  after  he  had  so  frankly,  in  your 
presence,  apologized  to  me  for  the  failure  of  the 
plan  of  operations  we  had  agreed  on.  Nor  do  I 
wish  to  detract  from  any  commendation  you  have 
bestowed  on  Lee's  brigade.  My  only  object  is  to 
vindicate  my  own.  Hoping  that  you  will  excuse 
the  minuteness  of  my  statement, 
I  am,  General,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Wade  Hampton, 

Brigadier-General. 

KEPORT    OF   COLONEL    B.  T.  JOHNSON,  OF 
SECOND  VIRGINIA  BRIGADE. 

Captain  Taliaferro,  A.  A.  G.  Taliaferro's  Divis- 
ion, Army  of  the  Valley : 
Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  on 
"Wednesday,  August  twenty-seventh,  1862,  my 
command,  the  Second  brigade  of  this  division, 
consisting  of  the  Twenty-first,  Forty-second,  and 
Forty-eighth  Virginia,  and  First  Virginia  bat- 
talion, with  two  batteries,  marched  from  Manas- 
sas Junction  about  dark.  The  Forty-eighth  and 
Forty-second  Virginia  had  been,  during  the  day, 
on  picket  on  the  Blackburn's  Ford  and  Union 
Mill  road.  Marching  by  the  Sudley  road,  and 
passing  the  Chinn  house,  I  reached  the  Warren- 
ton  road  after  midnight.  I  was  then  ordered  by 
Brigadier-General  Taliaferro,  commanding  divis- 
ion, to  proceed  with  my  command  down  the  War- 
renton  road,  toward  Gainesville,  and  picket  and 
hold  it  and  a  road  cutting  it  at  Groveton  at  right 
angles,  and  which  led  from  the  Junction  also  to 
Sudley  Ford.  I  did  so,  holding  Groveton  as  my 
reserve,  throwing  out  pickets  toward  Manassas 
and  down  the  turnpike,  and  pushing  Captain 
George  R.  Gaither's  troop,  First  Virginia  cavalry, 
which  I  found  on  picket  before  I  reached  the 
position,  some  half  a  mile  in  front  of  me,  with  vi- 
dettes  still  farther  before  him.  Shortly  after  day- 
light, he  reported  to  me  a  cavalry  force  advan- 
cing from  Gainesville,  and  soon  after  himself 
brought  in  a  courier  captured  by  him,  bearing  a 
despatch  from  Major-General  McDowell  to  Major- 
General  Sigel.  I  immediately  sent  the  courier 
and  despatch  to  Brigadier-General  Taliaferro  and 
Major-General  Jackson,  and  a  short  time  after, 
ordered  Captain  Gaither  to  report  to  Major-Gen- 
eral  Jackson  in  person  the  contents  of  the  de- 
spatch. Executing  this  order  in  the  direction  of 
Manassas,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  I  lost  his 
services,  which  were  valuable.  The  intercepted 
despatch  was  an  order  from  Major-General  Mc- 
Dowell to  Major-General  Sigel  and  Brigadier- 
General  Reynolds,  conveying  the  order  of  attack 
on  Manassas  Junction.  Sigel  was  ordered  to 
march  on  that  point  from  Gainesville,  with  his 
right  resting  on  the  Manassas  Gap  Railroad  ;  Rey- 
nolds, moving  also  from  Gainesville,  to  keep  his 
left  on  the  Warrenton  road  ;  and  another  division 
was  ordered  to  move  in  support  of  the  two,  in 
rear,  en  echelon  to  each.  Finding,  then,  I  should 
have  a  superior  force  on  me  in  a  short  time,  I 
ordered  Major  John  Seddon,  First  Virginia  bat- 
talion, with  his  command  and  the  Forty-eighth 


Virginia,  to  take  position  on  the  road  from  Grovo- 
ton  toward  Manassas,  to  guard  against  any  flank 
movement  on  me  from  thence.  The  Forty-second 
Virginia,  Captain  Penn,  I  threw  forward  as  skir- 
mishers, and  held  the  Twenty-first,  Captain 
Witcher,  to  support  the  only  two  pieces  of  rifled 
artillery  I  had,  which  had  been  placed  under  my 
command  by  Colonel  Brien,  First  Virginia  cavalry. 
My  own  being  smooth  bore,  I  held  it  in  reserve 
and  in  rear.  Riding  forward,  I  got  on  a  high  hill, 
to  the  right  of  the  road,  and  discovered  the  en- 
emy in  force,  their  skirmishers  pushing  rapidly 
on  me.  I  instantly  brought  up  the  rifled  pieces 
and  Forty-eighth,  and,  after  a  race,  beat  the  en- 
emy to  the  hill,  and  opened  on  them,  driving  in 
their  cavalry  and  skirmishers  ;  but  finding  them 
place  several  guns  in  position,  which  they  served 
with  rapidity  and  accuracy,  and  pressing  their  in- 
fantry on  me,  I  called  in  Major  Seddon,  and,  with 
his  reenforcement,  determined  to  hold  the  hill, 
which  was  the  key  of  the  surrounding  country. 
This  I  did,  and  drove  off  the  advance  down  the 
Warrenton  road,  but,  after  some  time,  discovered 
them  en  my  extreme  left,  toward  Manassas. 
Thus  obliged  to  retire,  I  did  so,  toward  Grove- 
ton, where  I  received  an  order  from  Brigadier- 
General  Taliaferro  to  report  to  him.  Before  I 
could  do  so,  Major-General  Stuart  ordered  me  to 
take  position  in  a  skirt  of  woods  near  by,  and  to 
the  w«t.  In  the  afternoon,  I  discovered  the  en- 
emy'st^n  passing  to  the  left,  toward  Manassas, 
and  opened  upon  it  with  two  pieces  very  briskly. 
Farther  progress  was  stopped  for  them  over  that 
road.  Being  ordered,  then,  by  Major-General 
Jackson,  to  report  to  my  command,  I  started  in 
that  direction ;  but  being  pushed  by  the  enemy's 
cavalry  and  skirmishers,  I  ordered  the  Forty- 
eighth  Virginia,  Lieutenant  V.  Dabney,  to  drive 
them  back,  which  was  done  quickly  and  gallantly. 
That  night,  by  General  Jackson's  order,  I  held 
the  crossing  of  the  Sudley  road  over  the  old  rail- 
road, and  at  daylight,  being  so  ordered,  rejoined 
the  division,  then  commanded  by  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Starke,  Brigadier-General  Taliaferro  having 
been  wounded  the  previous  evening.  By  him  I 
was  ordered  to  clear  the  woods  we  had  just  left, 
but  into  which  the  enemy's  skirmishers  had  lodged. 
I  directed  Lieutenant  Dabney,  with  the  Forty- 
eighth,  to  do  so,  and  then  sent  Captain  Witcher, 
with  the  Twenty-first,  to  support  him.  They  did 
their  work  at  once,  and  well.  Our  line  of  battle 
was  then  formed,  facing  the  east,  parallel  to  the 
Warrenton  road,  fronting  it,  and  to  the  left  of  it ; 
Ewell's  division  being  on  my  left,  and  Starke's 
brigade  on  my  right.  This  place  was  not  attacked 
until  the  afternoon.  Our  line  was  on  the  crest  of 
a  ridge  covered  with  timber,  and  in  front  of  the 
wood,  in  the  open  ground,  was  the  embankment 
in  one  place  and  the  cut  in  another,  according  as 
the  ground  lay,  of  an  unfinished  railroad.  In  the 
afternoon,  the  enemy  carried  the  embankment  to 
my  left,  and  while  I  was  trying  to  rally  some  men, 
not  of  my  command,  came  close  on  me.  and  be- 
tween my  command  and  the  railroad  cut.  The  men 
were  lying  down  at  the  time  in  ranks,  concealed  ; 
and,  unexpected,  I  ordered  a  charge,  and,  with  a 
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yell  the  Second  brigade  went  through  them,  shat- 
tering, breaking,  and  routing  them.  The  struggle 
was  brief,  but  not  a  man  faltered,  and  with  closed 
ranks  their  rush  was  irresistible.  They  drove  the 
enemy  into  the  railroad  cut  and  out  of  it.  Just 
then  Brigadier-General  Starke  came  gallantly 
heading  the  Fourth  brigade,  and  together  we  went 
after  the  flying  foe.  In  a  skirt  of  woods  in  front, 
a  battery  was  attempting  to  cover  their  rally  ;  but 
Major  Seddon  and  the  Irish  battalion  wrested  a 
three-inch  rifle  gun  from  them,  and  bore  it  off. 
The  Fourth  brigade  secured  another.  The  Forty- 
second  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  capturing  the 
colors  of  the  attacking  brigade,  which  was  "  Sick- 
els's  Excelsior,"  having  run  over  them  after  the 
enemy.  The  flag  was  taken  up  by  the  Fourth 
brigade,  and  I  do  not  claim  it  for  the  Forty-sec- 
ond. Returning  to  the  first  position,  we  held  it 
that  night. 

The  next  day,  Saturday,  the  thirtieth,  the  di- 
vision was  formed  on  the  same  ground,  but  in 
order  —  Third,  First,  Second,  Fourth,  placing  my 
brigade  on  precisely  the  same  ground  it  held  on 
Friday.  During  the  morning,  the  enemy  sullenly 
felt  along  our  line,  at  long  range,  with  his  artil- 
lery, occasionally  making  feints  with  infantry, 
which  did  not  seem  to  be  pressed  with  vigor,  and 
it  was  difficult  to  understand  whether  he  was 
whipped  or  not.  He,  however,  took  possession  of 
Groveton,  from  which  Hood  had  driven  him,  and 
the  skirt  of  woods  which  we  had  carried,  where 
Major  Seddon  captured  the  gun  the  preceding  even- 
ing. I  could  see  that  some  movements  were  being 
made  in  that  skirt  of  woods  as  early  as  eight  o'clock 
A.  M.,  and  during  the  day  had  frequent  reports  made 
to  me  to  that  effect.  I  therefore  placed  the  Forty- 
second,  Captain  Penn,  in  the  railroad  cut ;  and 
having  assigned  Captain  Goldsborough,  of  the 
late  First  Maryland,  my  old  command,  who  was 
serving  with  me  as  a  volunteer,  to  the  Forty- 
eighth,  as  Adjutant,  put  it  in  a  copse  which  ran  at 
right  angles  from  the  railroad,  and  the  right  of 
the  Forty-second,  and  fronted  the  woods  in  which 
the  enemy  were  obviously  making  some  move- 
ment. These  positions  overlook  the  enemy  every- 
where, and,  being  very  strong,  were  the  ones  I 
had  determined  to  take  and  hold,  if  attacked.  The 
Twenty-first  and  Irish  battalion  I  held  in  reserve, 
concealed  in  the  woods  on  the  hill,  carefully  in- 
structing the  officers,  at  the  order,  to  charge  with- 
out firing  a  shot. 

About  four  P.  M.,  the  movements  of  the  enemy 
were  suddenly  developed  in  a  decided  manner. 
They  stormed  my  position,  deploying  in  the  woods 
in  brigade  front,  and  then  charging  in  a  run,  line 
after  line,  brigade  after  brigade,  up  the  hill,  on  the 
thicket  held  by  the  Forty-eighth,  and  the  railroad 
cut  occupied  by  the  Forty-second.  But  as  they 
uncovered  from  the  wood  in  which  they  had  been 
massing  during  the  whole  day,  I  ordered  the 
Twenty-first  and  Irish  battalion  to  charge,  which 
they  did  with  empty  guns.  I  halted  them  under 
the  shelter  of  the  cut,  where,  with  the  Forty-sec- 
ond, they  held  back  the  enormous  force  pressing 
up  the  hill  on  them.  Lieutenant  Dabney  had,  un- 
fortunately, been  wounded  early  in  the  day,  and 


tiptain  Goldsborough,  whom  I  had  ordered  to 
ke  command,  had  (alien  by  my  side  in  the  charge, 
leaving  the  Forty-eighth  without  a  superior  offi- 
cer with  them  ;  and  they  were,  consequently,  soon 
driven  out  by  the  tremendous  odds  ■gainst  them. 
But  for  a  short  time  the  three  regiments  above 
named,  viz.,  the  Forty-second,  Twenty-first,  and 
Irish  battalion  by  themselves,  breasted  the  storm, 
driving  back  certainly  twenty  (20)  times  their 
number.  As  soon  as  their  position  was  known, 
the  rest  of  the  division  came  to  their  support, 
except  the  Third  brigade,  which,  under  Colonel 
Taliaferro,  was  employed  in  whipping  a  division 
by  itself.  Before  the  railroad  cut  the  fight  was 
most  obstinate.  I  saw  a  Federal  flag  hold  its  po- 
sition for  half  an  hour,  within  ten  yards  of  a  flag 
of  one  of  the  regiments  in  the  cut,  and  go  down 
six  or  eight  times  ;  and  after  the  fight  a  hundred 
dead  were  lying  twenty  yards  from  the  cut,  some 
of  them  within  twenty  feet  of  it.  The  men  fought 
until  their  ammunition  was  exhausted,  and  then 
threw  stones.  Lieutenant  Lewis  Randolph,  of 
the  battalion,  killed  one  with  a  stone,  and  I  saw 
him  afterward  with  his  skull  fractured.  Dr.  Rich- 
ard P.  Johnson,  on  my  volunteer  staff',  having  no 
arms  of  any  kind,  was  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  this  means  of  offence  from  the  beginning.  As 
line  after  line  surged  up  the  hill,  time  after  time, 
led  up  by  their  officers,  they  were  dashed  back  on 
one  another,  until  the  whole  field  was  covered  with 
a  confused  mass  of  straggling,  running,  routed 
Yankees.  They  failed  to  take  the  cut.  The  bat- 
tle of  the  left  wing  of  the  army  was  over,  and  the 
whole  of  Jackson's  corps  advanced  about  a  mile, 
its  right  on  the  Warrenton  road,  toward  the  Stone 
Bridge,  facing  Bull  Run.  I  was  not  further  en- 
gaged that  day. 

On  Sunday,  we  crossed  Sudley  Ford,  and  that 
night  bivouacked  on  the  Aldie  road,  and  on 
Monday,  September  first,  was  ordered  by  Briga- 
dier-General Starke  to  hold  the  road  leading  from 
Chantilly  to  Centreville.  Taking  a  position  about 
two  miles  and  a  half  from  Centreville,  I  threw  out 
the  Twenty-first  Virginia,  Captain  Witcher,  hold- 
ing half  of  it  in  reserve,  and  advancing  the  resi- 
due as  skirmishers.  They  exchanged  shots  all 
day  with  the  enemy's  cavalry,  who  dismounted 
and  engaged  them.  Having  only  orders  to  ob- 
serve the  large  force  which  was  apparent  at  Cen- 
treville, and  hold  it  from  attacking  our  flank, 
which  was  moving  up  toward  Germantown,  Cap- 
tain Witch'er  was  contented  to  drive  back  the 
dismounted  cavalry.  After  sundown,  Brigadier- 
General  Drayton  relieved  me,  and  I  rejoined  the 
division. 

Tuesday  morning,  September  second,  the  col- 
umn marched  beyond  l)ranesville,and  bivouacked. 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  it  passed  through  Lees- 
burg.  Friday  it  crossed  the  Potomac  at  White's 
Ford,  Montgomery  County,  Maryland,  and  thence 
forded  the  Monocacy  at  the  old  glass  works,  and 
camped  by  the  Three  Springs,  near  Buckeye's 
town.  On  Saturday,  it  entered  Frederick,  and 
encamped  on  Norman's,  to  the  north.  Being 
ordered  by  General  Starke  to  take  command  of 
the  city  with  the  brigade,  I  put  it  in  camp  in  the 
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barrack's  enclosure,  and  ordered  Lieutenant  Lewis 
Randolph,  of  the  battalion,  on  duty,  as  provost 
marshal.  Directly  after  I  was  relieved  from  the 
brigade,  Brigadier-General  J.  R.  Jones,  its  com- 
mander, having  reported  for  duty.  My  brief  con- 
nection with  the  brigade  prevents  me  doing  jus- 
tice, individually,  to  the  officers  and  men,  a  few 
of  whom  I  was  acquainted  with  personally.  Major 
Seddon,  First  Virginia  battalion,  distinguished 
himself  by  his  gallantry.  On  Saturday,  having 
been  quite  ill,  I  advised  him  to  go  to  the  rear,  and 
he  declining,  I  ordered  him  to  do  so.  On  his  way 
back,  he  fell  in  with  General  Pender's  brigade, 
and  headed  it  with  General  Pender  during  the 
fight.  Captain  Henderson,  who  succeeded  him 
in  command  of  the  battalion  ;  Captain  Witcher, 
of  the  Twenty-first ;  Captain  Penn,  of  the  Forty- 
second  ;  Lieutenant  V.  Dabney,  of  the  Forty- 
eighth,  all  behaved  as  became  good  soldiers  and 
gallant  gentlemen.  Lieutenant  Dunn,  A.  A.  Gen- 
eral, was  conspicuous  in  the  performance  of  duty  on 
the  march  and  in  battle.  Captain  Goldsborough 
and  Lieutenant  Booth,  my  volunteer  Aids,  were 
both  wounded,  and  Dr.  R.  J.Johnson,  also  volun- 
teer Aid,  had  his  horse  twice  shot  on  two  different 
days.  As  I  cannot  name  all  who  merit  notice, 
not  knowing  their  names,  I  can  only  say,  that 
every  officer  and  man  in  the  brigade  may  well  be 
jroud  of  the  manner  in  which  each  and  every  one 
conducted  himself  in  the  second  battle  of  Ma- 
nassas. I  cannot  forbear  giving  but  scant  justice 
to  a  gallant  soldier,  now  no  more.  It  was  my 
fortune  during  the  two  days  of  the  battle,  during 
which  he  commanded  the  division,  to  be  thrown 
constantly  in  contact  with  Brigadier-General 
Starke.  The  buoyant  dash  with  which  he  led  his 
brigade  into  a  most  withering  fire  on  Friday, 
though  then  in  command  of  the  division,  the  force 
he  showed  in  the  handling  of  this  command,  the 
coolness  and  judgment  which  distinguished  him 
in  action,  made  him,  to  me,  a  marked  man,  and  I 
regretted  his  early  death  as  a  great  loss  to  the 
army  and  the  cause. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Bradley  T.  Johnson, 

Colonel,  commanding  Second  Virginia  Brigade. 

REPORT  OF  BRIGADIER  TRIMBLE  OP  BATTLE 
OP  HAZEL  RIVER. 

Morse's  Neck,  Army  of  Northern  i 
Virginia,  January  30,  1803.     \ 

Lieutenant- General  T.  J.  Jackson,  commanding 
Second  Army  Corps  on  Rappahannock : 
General  :  In  compliance  with  your  order  of 
this  date,  I  furnish  a  report  of  the  operations  of 
my  (Seventh)  brigade  on  the  twenty-second  Au- 
gust, 1862,  in  the  battle  of  Hazel  River.  About 
ten  o'clock  A.  M.  that  day,  I  was  left  with  orders 
from  General  R.  S.  Ewell  to  station  my  brigade 
about  a  mile  distant  from  the  ford  on  Hazel 
River,  near  Wellford's  Mill,  where  the  army 
crossed.  The  object  of  my  force  was  to  protect 
the  flank  of  our  wagon  train  from  the  enemy, 
who  had  moved  up  the  north  side  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock almost  simultaneously  with  our  forces. 
About-  twelve  M.,  I  received  information  that  the 


enemy  (Sigel's  division)  had  thrown  a  force  across 
the  river  to  our  side,  and  soon  after  learned  that 
they  had  surprised  our  wagon  train,  and  cap- 
tured some  ambulances  and  mules.  I  immedi- 
ately sent  the  Twenty-first  Georgia  regiment, 
Captain  Glover,  to  recover  the  property  and  drive 
off  the  enemy.  In  this  he  was  successful,  and 
besides  captured  some  prisoners,  from  whom  I 
received  some  important  information,  viz. :  that 
the  enemy  had  throAvn  one,  if  not  two,  brigades 
across  the  river,  to  annoy  us  on  the  march.  As 
General  EwelFs  division  was  five  or  six  miles  in 
advance,  and  General  Longstreet's  division  the 
same  distance  in  the  rear,  I  deemed  it  prudent  to 
hold  my  brigade  on  the  defensive,  and  endeavor 
to  protect  the  trains.  I  accordingly  disposed  the 
three  regiments  (my  only  force)  so  as  best  to  ef- 
fect this  object.  The  enemy  made  no  further  at- 
tempts to  molest  us.  During  the  afternoon,  by 
reconnoissance  and  verbal  information,  I  ascer- 
tained the  position  of  the  forces  thrown  across 
the  river,  and  decided  to  attack  them  as  soon  as 
the  advance  of  General  Longstreet  (Hood's  bri- 
gade) should  reach  my  position  to  support  me,  if 
necessary.  At  four  P.  M.,  General  Hood  arrived, 
when  I  directed  him,  as  the  troops  came  up,  to 
occupy  my  position,  and  hold  them  in  readiness 
to  support  me  should  I  send  for  aid.  I  at  once 
advanced  toward  the  enemy's  position,  skirmish- 
ers well  in  front,  who  soon  met  those  of  the  ene- 
my, and  drove  them  back  on  their  main  force, 
which  I  noticed  was  placed  in  such  a  position  as 
permitted  them  to  be  flanked  on  the  right  and 
left  by  a  surprise.  The  Fifteenth  Alabama,  Ma- 
jor Louther,  and  Twenty-first  Georgia,  Captain 
Glover,  were  ordered  on  the  enemy's  flank,  by  a 
slight  detour,  unobserved,  while  the  Twenty-first 
North  Carolina,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fulton,  ad- 
vanced under  my  immediate  command  in  the 
centre.  After  a  sharp  conflict  with  the  Twenty- 
first  North  Carolina,  the  enemy  were  driven  back 
to  the  hills  on  the  river,  where  they  made  another 
stand.  At  this  point,  supported  by  their  artillery 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  they  made  an  ef- 
fort, by  blowing  of  trumpets,  beating  of  drums, 
and  cheers,  to  encourage  their  men  to  charge. 
The  command  was  given,  "  Drive  them  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet."  Our  men  boldly  ad- 
vanced, with  enthusiastic  cheers,  and  drove  the 
opposing  forces  into  the  river  and  across  it,  in 
great  disorder,  to  seek  protection  in  General  Si- 
gel's  camp  and  under  his  guns,  which  opened  a 
furious  discharge  against  us  without  serious  inju- 
ry. Our  men  pursued  them  closely,  and  slaugh- 
tered great  numbers  as  they  waded  the  river  or 
climbed  up  the  opposite  bank.  The  water  was 
literally  covered  with  the  dead  and  wounded. 
Over  one  hundred  prisoners  were  captured,  and 
among  the  dead  was  found  one  Colonel.  Deem- 
ing it  useless,  in  the  absence  of  my  artillery,  to 
continue  the  contest  longer,  after  half  an  hour's 
occupation  of  the  battle-ground,  I  retired,  unmo- 
lested, and  encamped  a  mile  and  a  half  distant, 
leaving  General  Hood,  who  had  taken  no  part  in 
the  contest,  to  look  after  the  enemy.  The  battle 
lasted  two  hours,  during  which  time  we  drove  the 
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enemy  one  mile.  I  can  speak  with  pride  and  ad- 
miration of  the  admirable  spirit  displayed  by  the 
brigade,  which  went  into  action  with  that  deter- 
mination and  valor  which  had  often  before  aided 
to  secure  victory.  It  is  specially  due  to  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Fulton,  of  the  Twenty-first  North 
Carolina,  that  I  should  mention  the  conspicuous 
gallantry  with  which  he  took  the  colors  and  led 
his  regiment  to  the  charge  ;  and  to  the  important 
services  rendered  by  Captain  W.  C.  Hall,  A.  A. 
G.,  and  Lieutenant  W.  D.  McKim,  Aid,  in  as- 
sisting me  to  dispose  the  regiments  for  the  attack. 
I  think  proper,  also,  to  name  Frank  Champion, 
my  monnted  Orderly,  for  the  display  of  intelli- 
gence and  activity  in  the  field,  in  carrying  orders 
and  obtaining  information.  In  this  sharp  encoun- 
ter the  enemy  certainly  outnumbered  our  forces 
two  or  three  to  one,  and  certainly  lost  ten  to  one 
in  their  killed  and  wounded,  and  prisoners.  Our 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  forty-seven, 
among  them  no  field  officers  or  Captains. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  R.  Trimble, 

Brigadier-General. 

REPORT    OF    BRIGADIER-GENERAL    TRIMBLE 
OF  CAPTURE   OF  MANASSAS  JUNCTION. 

Charlottesville,  January  G,  1803. 
Lieutenant- General  T.  J.  Jackson: 

General  :  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I 
report  the  operations  of  my  brigade  in  the  execu- 
tion of  your  order  to  me,  on  the  evening  of  the 
twenty-sixth  of  August  last,  to  capture  Manassas 
Junction : 

Your  order  was  received  about  nine  o'clock 
that  night,  after  a  long  and  fatiguing  march  of 
the  army  from  Salem  to  Bristoe  Station.  I  im- 
mediately put  two  regiments  in  motion,  .the 
Twenty-first  North  Carolina,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Fulton,  and  the  Twenty-first 
Georgia,  commanded  by  Major  Glover,  in  all 
about  five  hundred  men,  (my  Third  regiment  was 
left  at  Bristoe, )  and  proceeded  with  them  to 
within  one  mile  and  a  half  of  Manassas,  where  we 
halted  in  consequence  of  the  brisk  discharge  of 
fire-arms  in  our  front,  caused  by  an  encounter  of 
a  part  of  General  Stuart's  cavalry  with  a  party 
of  the  enemy's  pickets.  I  informed  General  Stu- 
art of  my  intention  to  attack  Manassas  Junction, 
and  requested  his  aid  with  the  cavalry  which  he 
had  then  with  him.  Throwing  forward  skirmish- 
ers in  advance  of  the  regiments,  I  proceeded 
cautiously  in  order  of  battle,  the  night  being  very 
dark.  We  met  with  no  opposition  until  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  cluster  of  houses  at  the  Junc- 
tion, when  discharges  of  artillery,  rapidly  re- 
peated, Mere  delivered  from  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries, in  the  direction  of  our  force.  From  a  want 
of  knowledge  of  our  position,  this  fire  did  us  but 
little  injury.  I  then  disposed  of  one  regiment  on 
the  north  side  of  the  railroad,  and  the  other  on 
the  south  side ;  my  Aid,  Lieutenant  McKim,  be- 
ing posted  on  the  track  with  directions  to  regu- 
late the  advance  of  the  Georgia  regiment  by  that 


of  the  North  Carolina,  which  latter  advanced 
under  my  immediate  orders.  These  dispositions 
being  made,  I  gave  orders  to  advance  rapidly, 
skirmishers  being  well  in  front,  until  we  had  ap- 
proached  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  bat- 
teries, which  continued  their  fire,  one  on  the  north 
and  the  other  on  the  south  of  the  railroad.  Here 
I  halted  and  issued  watchwords  and  responses, 
that  our  men  might  recognize  each  other  in  case 
of  a  mingled  encounter  with  the  enemy.  The 
position  of  the  batteries  on  either  side  of  the 
railroad  having  been  ascertained  pretty  accurately, 
the  word  was  given,  "  Charge  ! "  when  both  regi- 
ments advanced  rapidly  and  firmly,  and  in  five 
minutes  both  batteries  were  carried  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.  Sending  an  officer  to  the  north 
side  of  the  railroad  to  ascertain  the  success  of 
the  Georgia  regiment,  he  could  not  immediately 
find  them,  and  cried  out,  "  Halloa,  Georgia, 
where  are  you  ?  "  The  reply  was,  "  Here  !  all 
right !  we  have  taken  a  battery."  "  So  have  we," 
was  the  response,  whereupon  cheers  rent  the  air. 

As  soon  as  an  examination  could  be  made,  it 
was  ascertained  that  each  of  the  two  batteries 
contained  four  field  pieces,  horses,  equipments, 
and  ammunition  complete.  Over  three  hundred 
prisoners  were  taken,  an  immense  quantity  of 
commissary  and  quartermaster's  stores,  and  a 
large  train  loaded  with  promiscuous  army  sup- 
plies, just  arrived  from  Alexandria,  and  about 
two  hundred  horses,  independent  of  those  belong- 
ing to  the  artillery.  Over  two  hundred  negroes 
were  also  recaptured.  In  this  successful  issue 
of  the  night's  work  I  had  no  assistance  from  ar- 
tillery, or  from  any  part  of  General  Stuart's  cav- 
alry, a  regiment  of  which  arrived  some  time  after 
the  attack  was  made,  and  commenced  an  indis- 
criminate plunder  of  horses.  General  Stuart 
himself  did  not  arrive  until  seven  or  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

As  I  had  ascertained  that  a  large  force  of  the 
enemy  was  at  Centreville,  and  another  force 
hourly  expected  by  railroad  from  Alexandria,  and 
as  at  any  moment  an  attempt  might  be  made  to 
retake  the  place,  I  kept  the  two  regiments  under 
arms  all  night.  Reporting  our  success  at  Gen- 
eral Jackson's  headquarters,  at  Bristoe,  I  asked 
that  reinforcements  should  be  sent  to  me  without 
delay  ;  these  arrived  soon  after  daybreak,  and 
were  disposed  so  as  to  repel  any  attack  of  the 
enemy.  Guards  were  placed  over  the  buildings 
and  cars  containing  public  stores,  and  no  depre- 
dations whatever  were  committed  by  the  men  of 
my  regiments,  who  were  continued  under  arms 
the  whole  of  the  night,  and  all  the  next  day, 
without  relief.  It  was  with  extreme  mortification 
that,  in  reporting  to  General  A.  P.  Hill  for  or- 
ders, about  ten  o'clock,  I  witnessed  an  indiscrimi- 
nate plunder  of  the  public  stores,  cars,  and  sut- 
ler's houses,  by  the  army  which  had  just«arrived, 
in  which  General  Hill's  division  was  conspicuous, 
setting  at  defiance  the  guards  I  had  placed  over 
the  stores. 

Before  concluding  this  report,  I  must,  in  justice 
to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  two  regiments,  ex- 
press the  high  admiration  I  entertain  for  the  good 
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conduct  and  gallantry  which  they  displayed 
throughout  the  whole  affair.  When,  under  the 
exhaustion  of  a  long  march,  they  were  told  that 
Manassas  was  to  be  captured  that  night,  every 
man  set  out  with  cheerful  alacrity  to  perform  the 
service,  and  when  ordered  to  charge  the  batteries, 
that  act  was  done  with  a  coolness  and  intrepidity 
seldom  surpassed ;  especially  as  they  could  not 
know  what  numbers  were  opposed  to  them,  and, 
in  the  night,  from  what  direction  the  danger 
would  come.  The  force  of  my  two  regiments  was 
less  than  five  hundred  men  ;  the  number  of  the 
enemy  captured  was  about  three  hundred ;  but 
their  whole  force  could  not  be  ascertained. 

Our  loss  was,  killed,  none  ;  wounded,   fifteen 
men.     The  loss  of  the  enemy  unknown. 

As  I  have  had  frequent  occasion  before  to 
speak  in  high  commendation  of  the  gallantry  of 
Lieutenant  W.  D.  McKim,  my  Aid-de-camp, 
so,  on  this  occasion,  as  the  only  member  of  my 
staff  present,  I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging 
the  value  of  his  services,  and  his  judgment  and 
coolness  in  so  trying  an  emergency. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  R.  Trimble, 

Brioradier-General. 


REPORT  OF  COLONEL  FORNO,  OF  HAYS'S 
BRIGADE. 


Headquarters  Fifth  Louisiana  Volunteers, 
Camp  near  Port  Royal,  V 
January  2,  1863 


•! 


General  :  Hays's  brigade,  under  my  command, 
arrived  at  Bristoe  Station,  on  the  Orange  and  Al- 
exandria Railroad,  at  six  o'clock  P.  M.,  August 
twenty-six,  1862,  and  was  ordered  to  attack  and 
destroy  the  railroad  trains  then  approaching  the 
station,  they  being  supposed  to  contain  troops. 
The  duty  was  promptly  performed,  and  the  bri- 
gade laid  on  their  arms  until  daylight  on  the 
twenty-seventh,  at  which  time  I  made  a  recon- 
noissance  to  the  front  in  force,  when,  finding  the 
enemy  embarking  their  troops,  attacked  them 
with  artillery.  After  doing  some  damage,  the 
enemy  succeeded  in  getting  their  train  off.  I  then 
returned,  leaving  the  Sixth  Louisiana  regiment, 
Colonel  Strong,  on  picket  two  miles  in  advance  ; 
the  Eighth  Louisiana  regiment,  Major  Lewis,  one 
mile  nearer  the  main  line,  with  orders  to  Colonel 
Strong,  should  the  enemy  advance,  to  skirmish 
to  the  rear  with  the  Eighth,  who  were  directed 
to  destroy  the  railroad  bridge  and  as  much  of  the 
track  as  possible,  and  to  retire,  in  good  order, 
under  cover  of  our  artillery.  This  duty  was  per- 
formed to  my  entire  satisfaction,  these  two  regi- 
ments successfully  repulsing  two  brigades  of  the 
enemy,  until  their  ammunition  was  expended, 
when  I  ordered  up  the  Fifth  regiment,  Major  B. 
Menger  commanding,  to  support  them ;  when, 
after  a  few  discharges  from  the  latter  regiment, 
the  whole  retired  in  good  order,  as  if  on  parade. 

One  regiment,  from  General  Lawton's  brigade, 
with  one  piece  of  artillery,  supported  the  left  of 
my  line*  and  did  good  service  in  repelling  an  at- 


tempt of  the  enemy  to  flank  us.  As  soon  as  our 
artillery  got  into  position,  the  brigade  was  or- 
dered to  fall  back  to  Manassas. 

Our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  small,  that 
of  the  enemy  heavy.  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Eighth 
Louisiana,  and  Lawton's  brigade,  nineteen  killed 
and  thirty-one  wounded.  Enemy's  loss,  eighty 
killed  and  two  hundred  wounded,  many  of  whom 
were  officers  of  rank  —  Colonels  and  other  offi- 
cers. The  information  as  to  the  loss  on  both 
sides  I  obtained  from  Assistant  Surgeon  Stick- 
ler, of  the  Fifth  Louisiana  regiment,  he  being  left 
in  charge  of  our  wounded.  The  Surgeon  also  in- 
formed me  that,  in  consequence  of  the  total  de- 
struction of  the  Long  Bridge,  the  enemy  were  com- 
pelled to  burn  a  large  amount  of  stores,  railroad 
cars,  &c,  &c.  After  twelve  o'clock  at  night  of 
the  twenty-seventh,  the  brigade  was  put  in  mo- 
tion, with  orders  to  follow  General  Early ;  but, 
owing  to  the  darkness,  I  was  unable  to  find  him. 
At  daylight,  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth, 
I  crossed  Bull  Run  Bridge,  and  joined  the  divis- 
ion. Afterward  was  ordered  to  report  to  Gen- 
eral Early,  and,  with  his  brigade,  support  General 
Taliaferro,  but  did  not  engage.  On  the  morning 
of  the  twenty-ninth,  still  under  command  of  Gen- 
eral Early,  occupied  the  right  of  our  line  until 
the  arrival  of  General  Longstreet,  when  we  re- 
joined our  division  in  the  centre.  At  half  past 
three  P.  M.,  twenty-ninth,  was  ordered  to  advance 
my  brigade  by  General  Jackson,  and  soon  after 
engaged  the  enemy,  and,  after  driving  them  with 
great  slaughter,  retained  the  ground  previously 
occupied  by  them.  At  about  six  o'clock  P.  M.  I 
was  wounded  and  taken  from  the  field,  and  turned 
over  the  command  to  Colonel  Strong,  Sixth  Lou- 
isiana. 

Our  loss  was  twenty-four  killed  and  forty-one 
wounded. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  Forno, 
Colonel  Fifth  Louisiana  Regiment. 

REPORT     OF    BRIGADIER-GENERAL     ROBERT- 
SON   OF   SECOND    BATTLE    OF    MANASSAS. 

In  Camp,  near  Garysburg,  N.  C, ) 
October  12,  1862.      \ 

Assistant  Adjutant- General,  Headquarters  Cav- 
alry Division,  A.  N.  V. : 
Sir  :  In  obedience  to  orders  from  your  head- 
quarters, early  on  the  morning  of  the  twentieth 
of  August,  1862,  I  crossed  the  Rapidan  Elver,  at 
Tobacco  Creek  Ford,  with  a  portion  of  my  bri- 
gade, consisting  of  the  Sixth,  Seventh,  and 
Twelfth  regiments  of  Virginia  cavalry.  Encoun- 
tering the  enemy's  pickets  between  Stevensburg, 
in  the  County  of  Culpeper,  and  Brandy  Station, 
on  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad,  in  force, 
a  spirited  attack  by  Colonel  W.  E.  Jones,  com- 
manding First  Virginia  cavalry,  was  immediately 
made,  driving  in  their  outpost  to  their  reserve. 
Heavy  skirmishing  on  both  sides  then  ensued, 
which  lasted  several  hours,  during  which  some  of 
our  men  were  wounded,  and  a  few  of  the  enemy's 
horses  killed.    The  enemy  finally  retired,  and  was 
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followed  beyond  Brandy  Station,  at  which  point  a 
brigade  of  cavalry,  under  the  command  of  the 
Federal  General  Bayard,  was  discovered  drawn 
up  in  line  of  battle  on  a  commanding  hill,  evi- 
dently determined  to  dispute  our  progress,  and 
firing  upon  my  advance  column  with  long-range 
guns,  (Burnside  rifles.)  As  soon  as  practicable  I 
ordered  a  charge,  and  led  the  Twelfth  Virginia 
regiment,  Colonel  Harman,  directly  against  the 
centre  of  their  line,  while  the  Sixth  and  Seventh 
were  directed  against  their  flank.  The  men 
charged  gallantly,  and  after  a  brief  hand-to-hand 
Contest  the  enemy  was  routed,  with  the  loss  of 
several  killed  and  a  number  wounded,  capturing 
sixty-four  prisoners,  including  several  commis- 
sioned officers.  Our  loss  was  three  killed  and 
thirteen  wounded.  Colonel  A.  W.  Harman  and 
Captain  L.  F.  Terrill  were  especially  conspicuous 
during  the  engagement,  as  was  also  Major  Von 
Borcke,  Aid-de-camp  to  Major-General  Stuart. 
Captain  Rednian  Burke,  attached  to  division  head- 
quarters, was  wounded  in  the  leg  while  charging 
gallantly  with  the  Twelth  Virginia  regiment.  My 
thanks  are  specially  due  to  Colonel  Jones  for 
the  admirable  disposition  made  of  his  skirmishers 
and  regiment  during  the  engagement  with  the 
first  main  cavalry  on  picket  duty. 
Very  respectfully,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

B.  H.  Robertson, 

Brigadier-General,  commanding  Cavalry. 

REPORT  OF  BRTGADIER-GENERAL  ROBERT- 
SON OF  EVENTS  SUBSEQUENT  TO  SECOND 
BATTLE    OF    MANASSAS. 

Headquarters  Cavalry  Brigade,  ) 
Garysburg,  N.  C,  October  15,  1802.     i 

Assistant  Adjutant- General,  Headquarters  Cav- 
alry Division,  A.  N.  V. : 
Sir  :  On  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  August 
thirtieth,  when  the  rout  of  the  enemy  had  be- 
come general,  I  moved  my  entire  brigade  rapidly 
forward  in  order  to  press  his  left  flank,  and,  if 
possible,  to  intercept  his  retreat  in  the  direction 
of  Centreville,  by  way  of  the  Stone  Bridge.  Be- 
fore reaching  the  Lewis  Ford,  I  observed  a  body 
of  the  enemy's  cavalry  approaching  that  point 
from  the  direction  of  Manassas.  As  there  did 
not  seem  to  be  more  than  a  small  squadron,  I  or- 
dered two  companies  of  the  Second  Virginia  cav- 
alry, Colonel  Munford,  to  move  forward  and 
attack  them.  The  order  was  promptly  obeyed, 
when  it  was  ascertained  that  an  additional  body 
of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  whose  exact  strength, 
owing  to  their  position,  I  could  not  make  out, 
were  concealed  under  the  crest  of  a  hill,  in  their 
immediate  front.  I  then  ordered  the  entire  Sec- 
ond regiment  to  the  support  of  the  squadron  al- 
ready engaged,  which  had  been  driven  back  by 
largely  superior  numbers.  Before  this  regiment 
had  arrived  in  supporting  distance  of  the  squad- 
ron already  mentioned,  a  full  brigade  of  Federal 
cavalry,  under  the  command  of  General  Buford, 
had  advanced  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  it  was 
drawn  up  in  line  of  battle.  I  moved  forward 
immediately  with  the  Seventh  and  Twelfth  regi- 


ments of  Virginia  cavalry  to  reenforcc  Colonel 
Munford,  leaving  the  Sixth,  Colonel  Flournoy,  in 
reserve.  Without  waiting,  Colonel  Munford  made 
a  brilliant  and  dashing  charge  with  his  regiment 
in  line,  engaging  the  enemy  in  a  hand-to-hand 
contest,  which  lasted  until  the  Twelfth  regiment 
had  almost  reached  the  scene  of  action,  when  the 
enemy  commenced  a  general  and  precipitate  re- 
treat, being  closely  pursued  by  the  Second, 
Twelfth,  and  a  portion  of  the  Seventh  regiment 
of  Virginia  cavalry.  Our  men  followed  beyond 
Lewis  Ford  as  far  as  the  Centreville  and  Warren- 
ton  turnpike,  when  darkness  put  an  end  to  the 
pursuit.  A  number  of  the  enemy's  dead  were 
left  upon  the  field.  Colonel  Broadhead,  of  the 
First  Michigan,  was  mortally  wounded  in  a  hand- 
to-hand  encounter  with  Lieutenant  Harman,  Ad- 
jutant of  the  Twelfth  Virginia  cavalry. 

We  captured  over  three  hundred  prisoners. 
Our  loss,  five  killed  and  forty  wounded. 

The  conduct  of  the  field  officers,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  men,  of  the  Second  Virginia  cavalrv.  sur- 
passed all  praise.  Sergeant  Leopold,  of  the 
Twelfth  Virginia  cavalry,  was  in  the  thickest  of 
the  fight,  and  acted  most  gallantly  during  its  con- 
tinuance. He  was  wounded  in  three  places. 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

B.  H.  Robertson, 

Brigadier-General,  commanding  Cavalry. 

REPORT  OF  COLONEL  THOMAS,  COMMANDING 
SECOND  BRIGADE. 

Headquarters  Tiiii;d  BRIO  ADS,  LIGHT  1 

Division,  October  w>,  1802.     J 

Major  JR.  C.  Morgan,  Assistant  Adjutant-(i<  n- 

eral,  Light  Dicision : 

MAJOR  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  this 
brigade,  on  August  ninth,  18G2,  was,  by  order  of 
General  Hill,  turned  from  its  line  of  march  to  the 
right  of  the  road,  and  ordered  to  report  to  Gen- 
eral Jackson ;  by  the  latter  was  placed  in  line,  at 
rest,  in  the  border  of  a  wood ;  occupied  this  po- 
sition a  short  time  ;  then,  by  order  of  General 
Jackson,  reported  to  General  Hill.  By  him  the 
brigade  was  placed  in  a  wood,  with  orders  to  sup- 
port General  Early,  who  occupied,  at  that  time, 
the  right  of  our  line.  After  a  short  time,  by 
General  Jackson,  it  was  ordered  to  take  position 
to  the  front  and  right.  While  this  order  was  be- 
ing executed,  a  brigade  in  front  of  the  Third  was 
being  forced  back  ;  one  regiment,  the  Fourteenth 
Georgia,  was  ordered  to  support  it ;  the  Thirty- 
fifth,  Forty-fifth,  and  Forty-ninth.  Georgia  regi- 
ments occupied  the  extreme  right  of  our  line, 
with  orders  to  hold  that  position.  The  advance 
of  the  enemy  was  checked,  and  this  position  was 
held  until  nearly  dark,  when  an  advance  was  or- 
dered. We  moved  some  distance  through  the 
field,  and  bivouacked  that  night  upon  the  ground 
previously  occupied  by  the  enemy. 

On  Thursday,  August  twenty-eighth,  near 
Sudley  Ford,  this  brigade  was  held  in  reserve  by 
order  of  General  Hill  ;  was  under  fire,  but  took 
no  active  part,  and,  after  the  enemy  gave  way, 
moved  forward  and  bivouacked  for  the  night  on 
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the  field.  Early  on  Friday,  August  twenty-ninth, 
the  march  was  resumed,  with  directions  to  be  pre- 
pared for  an  attack  near  the  railroad.  General 
Gregg's  brigade  meeting  the  enemy  there,  this 
brigade  advanced  to  his  right,  the  regiments  be- 
ing thrown  in  successively  until  all  became  en- 
gaged. The  enemy  were  in  strong  position  on 
the  railroad.  We  at  once  advanced,  and  drove 
them  from  it.  This  position  we  were  ordered  to 
hold,  and,  if  possible,  to  avoid  bringing  on  a 
general  engagement,  and  held  it  against  several 
attacks  of  the  enemy  in  strong  force  during  the 
day.  In  the  afternoon,  an  overwhelming  force 
attacked  us,  now  almost  without  ammunition,  in 
front  and  on  the  left  flanks,  and  forced  us  back  a 
short  distance,  when  General  Pender's  brigade 
advanced  promptly,  and  in  fine  order,  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Third,  most  of  which  joined  Gen- 
eral Pender,  and,  together,  they  drove  back  the 
enemy  some  distance  beyond  our  previous  posi- 
tion, which  was  held  until  night,  the  brigade  biv- 
ouacking on  the  field. 

On  Saturday,  August  thirtieth,  we  were  ordered 
to  take  position  near  the  left  of  the  line,  which 
position  was  held  during  the  day  against  repeated 
attacks  of  the  enemy  in  strong  force.  Late  in 
the  afternoon,  the  Third  brigade,  with  General 
Pender's  and  General  Archer's,  was  ordered  to 
move  forward  in  echelon  ;  the  enemy  were  driven 
back  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  the  bri- 
gade bivouacked  that  night  some  distance  to  the 
rear  of  the  enemy's  position  during  the  day. 

On  Monday,  September  first,  near  German- 
town,  the  Third  was  ordered  to  the  support  of 
General  Gregg's  brigade.  After  a  sharp  conflict 
with  a  body  of  the  enemy,  they  were  driven  back, 
and  the  field  held  by  our  troops  that  night. 

On  September  fourteenth  and  fifteenth,  this 
brigade  was  ordered  to  support  General  Pender, 
then  advancing  upon  Harper's  Ferry.  We  were 
exposed  to  a  heavy  artillery  fire,  which  caused 
some  loss,  but  took  no  active  part,  and  had 
moved  within  a  short  distance  of  the  enemy's 
works  when  they  surrendered. 

At  Shepherdstown,  on  September  twentieth, 
we  were  placed  in  position  on  the  extreme  right 
of  the  line,  and  ordered  to  advance  toward  the 
Potomac  River.  Moving  forward,  we  took  posi- 
tion commanding  the  ford,  remained  under  a 
heavy  artillery  fire  until  night,  and  were  then  or- 
dered back  to  camp. 

Colonel  R.  W.  Folsom,  Fourteenth  Georgia 
regiment,  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  R.  Manning, 
Forty-ninth  Georgia  regiment,  and  Major  W. 
L.  Grice,  Forty-fifth  Georgia  regiment,  led  their 
commands  with  a  skill  and  gallantry  highly  hon- 
orable to  them.  Major  Lewis  Ginter,  Lieutenant 
William  Norwood,  of  the  staff,  and  Lieutenant 
John  Tyler,  acting  Aid-de-camp,  performed  their 
duties  with  gallantry  on  the  field,  and  I  take  this 
occasion  to  acknowledge  their  valuable  services 
to  me. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  officers  and  men  of 
this  command  conducted  themselves  on  the  field 
in  a  manner  highly  honorable  to  them.  Their 
courage,  their  cheerful  obedience  to  orders,  and 


their  patient  endurance  of  hardships,  cannot  be 
commended  too  highly. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Major, 

With  highest  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 
Edward  L.  Thomas, 

Colonel,  commanding  Brigade. 

REPORT  OF  BRIGADIER-GENERAL   ARCHER. 

Headquarters  Archer's  Brigade,  ) 
Camp  Gregg,  near  Fredericksburg,  Va.,     > 

March  1, 1863.         ) 

Major  R.  C.  Morgan,  A.  A.  Genial,  A.  P.  Hill's 

Light  Division :  ' 

Major  :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  operations  of  my  brigade, 
in  the  series  of  battles  from  Warrenton  Springs 
Ford  to  Shepherdstown,  inclusive  : 

WARRENTON  SPRINGS  FORD,  24TH  AUGUST,  1862. 

My  brigade  remained  in  bivouac  in  reserve,  in 
the  edge  of  a  wood,  until  the  division  was  re- 
lieved by  Hood's  division  about  sunset,  and  al- 
though exposed  to  heavy  shelling  from  the  ene- 
my's batteries,  sustained  no  loss. 

MANASSAS  JUNCTION,  26TH  AUGUST. 

The  morning  of  the  twenty-sixth  August,  we 
arrived  at  Manassas  Junction,  when  the  division 
was  halted  in  column  of  brigades  to  the  left  of 
the  depot.  My  brigade  was  soon  after  ordered  to 
advance  in  the  direction  of  a  retreating  piece  of 
artillery,  and  on  proceeding  about  a  half  mile, 
came  in  sight  of  the  enemy's  infantry,  which  ad- 
vanced a  short  distance  in  line,  and  then  filed 
diagonally  to  the  left,  to  a  position  near  the  hos- 
pital ;  General  Jackson,  riding  up  at  that  time, 
with  a  battery,  ordered  me  to  support  the  battery. 
The  enemy  was  soon  broken,  and  retreated  toward 
the  railroad  bridge  of  Bull  Run,  closely  followed 
by  a  battery  and  my  brigade,  as  far  as  the  nature 
of  the  ground  would  permit  the  artillery  to  fol- 
low. I  then,  by  order  of  General  Jackson,  sent 
the  Nineteenth  Georgia  regiment  in  direct  pur- 
suit, while,  with  the  other  regiments,  I  proceeded 
down  the  railroad  track,  and  soon  became  en- 
gaged with  the  enemy ,  who  made  a  stand  on  the 
opposite  side  of  Bull  Run,  at  and  near  the  rail- 
road bridge.  After  about  a  half  hour's  firing,  I 
crossed  the  run,  and  advanced  about  a  half  mile, 
when  I  was  recalled  from  further  pursuit.  I  then 
recrossed  the  run,  and  took  a  position  on  the  hill 
commanding  the  bridge,  where  I  remained  until 
about  ten  o'clock  P.  M.,  when  ordered  to  return 
to  the  Junction.  My  loss  in  this  action  was  four 
killed  and  seventeen  wounded.  The  regiments 
of  my  brigade  were  commanded  as  follows  :  First 
Tennessee,  Colonel  Turney  ;  Seventh  Tennessee, 
Major  Sheppard  ;  Fourteenth  Tennessee,  Colonel 
Forbes ;  Nineteenth  Georgia,  Captain  L.  John- 
son ;  and  Fifth  Alabama  battalion,  Captain  Bush. 

MANASSAS  PLAINS,  28TH,  29TH,  AND  30TH  AUGUST. 

The  twenty-eighth  August,  after  marching 
through  Centreville,  up  the  Warrenton  turnpike, 
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and  across  Bull  Run,  my  brigade  was  formed  in 
line  on  the  right  of  and  fronting  a  by-road,  the 
direction  of  which  was  nearly  parallel  with  the 
railroad  cut.  Branch's  brigade  was  formed  to  my 
rear,  and  Field's  on  my  right,  and  two  batteries 
in  the  open  field  about  three  hundred  yards  in 
front. 

About  five  o'clock  r.  M.,  when  the  engagement 
commenced,  I  moved  forward  to  support  the  bat- 
teries, and  remained  under  a  heavy  fire  of  shell 
and  round  shot  from  batteries  to  the  front  and 
left,  but  without  sustaining  any  loss,  until  twi- 
light, when  the  artillery  fire  ceased,  and  the 
whole  division  moved  by  the  right  flank  into  the 
railroad  cut  in  the  woods.  The  next  morn- 
ing, my  brigade,  with  Braxton's  battery,  was 
posted  on  a  hill  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  di- 
vision, with  skirmishers  thrown  out  to  the  front, 
and  on  the  left  flank.  In  this  position  it  was  not 
actively  engaged,  although  it  was  somewhat  an- 
noyed by  shell  from  batteries  in  front,  but  not  in 
sight. 

About  three  o'clock  P.  M.,  I  moved,  by  order 
of  General  Hill,  to  the  right,  until  my  right  rested 
on  a  road  which  crosses  the  railroad  at  right  an- 
gles, and  remained  there  within  supporting  dis- 
tance of  other  brigades  of  the  division,  which 
had  been  engaged  during  the  day. 

About  four  o'clock  p.  M.,  during  an  interval  of 
the  assaults  of  the  enemy,  General  Pender  sent 
his  Aid-de-camp  requesting  me  to  relieve  him, 
and  with  the  consent  of  General  Hill,  who  was 
near  me  at  the  time,  I  immediately  marched 
down,  and  filed  to  the  right  into  the  railroad  cut. 
As  my  leading  files  entered  the  railroad  cut,  I 
perceived  the  enemy  advancing  up  it  from  the 
left,  into  the  wood.  Unwilling  to  commence  the 
fight  until  my  troops  were  in  position,  I  did  not 
call  their  attention  to  the  enemy  until  half  of  my 
last  regiment  (Colonel  Turney's  First  Tennessee) 
had  entered  the  cut.  I  then  pointed  out  the  enemy 
on  the  left,  and  ordered  that  regiment  to  fire,  which 
it  did  with  great  effect.  The  first  fire  of  this  regi- 
ment was  instantly  answered  by  a  furious  assault 
upon  my  whole  front.  At  this  time  my  own  bri- 
gade was  the  only  one  in  sight  along  the  whole 
line  ;  but  for  twenty  minutes  or  more,  it  firmly  and 
gallantly  resisted  the  attack,  and  maintained  its 
position  until  the  troops  came  up  on  my  right 
and  left,  in  time  to  save  me  from  being  flanked. 
Soon  after  the  arrival  of  these  fresh  troops,  we 
charged  and  drove  the  enemy  back  several  hun- 
dred yards,  and  then  quietly  returned  to  our  po- 
sition. In  a  few  minutes  fresh  forces  of  the  ene- 
my arrived,  and  attacked  us  as  vigorously  as  the 
first ;  they  were  as  firmly  resisted,  and  as  gallant- 
ly repelled  by  another  charge.  At  t'nis  second 
charge,  many  of  my  men  were  out  of  ammunition, 
and  charged  with  empty  rifles.  I  did  not  aver- 
age over  two  cartridges  to  the  man.  A  third  as- 
sault was  met  and  repulsed  in  the  same  manner, 
my  brigade  charging  upon  the  enemy  with  loud 
cheers,  and  driving  them  back  with  their  empty 
rifles.  It  was  after  sunset  when  we  resumed  our 
position,  and  we  lay  upon  our  arms  that  night, 
with  a  strong  picket  in  front  to  prevent  surprise, 


replenished  our  ammunition  during  the  night, 
and  next  morning  changed  places  with  Early's  bri- 
gade, which  had  come  in  on  our  left  the  evening 
before,  and  in  front  of  which  a  heavy  skirmishing 
fire  had  been  kept  up  all  the  morning.  I  re- 
lieved General  Early's  pickets  with  one  hundred 
and  thirty  men,  under  the  brave  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel George,  of  the  First  Tennessee  regiment, 
who  is  always  ready  and  anxious  for  the  most 
daring  service.  The  firing  between  my  pickets 
and  the  enemy's  skirmishers  in  the  wood  in  front, 
became  so  rapid  and  continuous,  that,  fearing  my 
men  were  wasting  their  ammunition,  I  sent  my 
Aid-de-camp,  Lieutenant  O.  H.  Thomas,  to  as- 
certain what  it  meant,  and  to  stop  unnecessary 
firing.  He  traversed  the  whole  line  of  pickets, 
exposed  to  the  aim  of  the  enemy's  sharpshooters, 
and  returned  to  me,  reporting  the  constant  fire 
of  my  men  as  necessary  to  maintain  their  ground. 

About o'clock,  the  troops  on  our  extreme 

right  having  become  hotly  engaged,  I  received 
orders  from  General  Hill  to  draw  out  my  brigade, 
if  not  already  engaged  myself,  and  go  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  right.  But  while  I  was  receiving  the 
order,  the  enemy  drove  in  my  pickets,  and  at- 
tacked my  brigade.  After  returning  his  fire  for 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  I  charged  across  the  rail- 
road cut,  and  drove  him  back  into  the  woods.  No 
one  joined  me  in  this  advance  except  Colonel 
Smith's  regiment  of  Early's  brigade.  General 
Early  ordered  him  back,  and  my  right  regiment 
(Colonel  Turney's)  returned  with  him.  My  regi- 
ments obtained  a  fresh  supply  of  ammunition 
from  the  cartridge-boxes  of  the  dead  Yankees, 
and  resumed  their  position  in  the  line.  About 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  an  order  came 
through  General  Pender  for  a  general  advance. 
I  advanced  in  line  with  General  Pender's  brigade, 
which  formed  on  my  right,  through  the  wood  into 
the  open  field  beyond,  where  the  enemy's  bat- 
talions were  posted.  One  battery,  of  six  guns, 
was  posted  about  three  hundred  yards  distant 
from  the  point  where  we  entered  the  open  field, 
and  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  direction  of  my  ad- 
vance. I  moved  on  in  the  same  direction  until 
about  half  that  distance  was  passed,  then  swung 
round  to  the  left,  and  marched  in  double-quick 
directly  on  the  battery.  My  troops  never  for  a 
moment  faltered  in  their  gallant  charge,  although 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  two  other  batteries,  besides 
the  constant  fire  of  the  one  we  were  charging, 
and  of  its  infantry  supports.  The  enemy  stood 
to  his  guns,  and  continued  to  fire  upon  us  until 
we  were  within  seventy-five  yards,  when  he  aban- 
doned three  of  his  pieces,  which  fell  into  the 
hands  of  my  brigade  on  the  same  spot  where  they 
had  been  served  so  bravely.  General  Pender 
overtook  and  captured  the  other  three  pieces.  I 
left  the  pieces  I  had  captured  to  be  taken  care  of 
by  whomsoever  might  come  after  me,  and  pushed 
on  without  halt  against  the  infantry,  who  still 
made  a  feeble  resistance  in  the  edge  of  the  wood. 
They  did  not  await  our  coming,  but  had  retreated 
out  of  sight  by  the  time  I  had  entered  the  wood. 
Here  I  halted  and  re-formed  my  brigade,  and 
on  moving  forward  again  came  up  with  General 
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Pender's,  which  had  entered  the  same  wood  to 
the  right  of  my  brigade,  and  had  halted  for  the 
same  purpose.  During  the  movement  through 
the  wood,  our  brigades  had  crossed  each  other's 
directions,  and  I  found  myself  on  his  right,  instead 
of  on  his  left,  as  at  the  beginning.  From  this 
point  our  brigades  moved  on  together  to  the 
Lewis  house,  where,  a  little  after  dark,  we  en- 
countered, in  the  field  to  the  left  of  the  house,  a 
body  of  the  enemy's  infantry,  whose  numbers  we 
could  not  ascertain  for  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
and  with  whom,  after  they  had  to  our  challenge 
answered,  "  For  the  Union,"  we  exchanged  a  sin- 
gle volley,  and  then  drove  them  from  the  field. 
Here  we  found  a  large  hospital  filled  with  wound- 
ed, and  during  the  night  and  next  morning  cap- 
tured about prisoners,  and  collected  a  large 

number  of  arms. 

In  this  engagement  my  loss  was  seventeen 
killed  and  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  wounded. 
Amongst  the  former,  Captain  Bush,  commanding 
the  Filth  Alabama  battalion,  killed  twenty-ninth 
August ;  and,  among  the  latter,  Colonel  W.  A. 
Forbes,  Fourteenth  Tennessee,  mortally,  on  the 
thirtieth  August,  near  the  enemy's  battery.  Colonel 
Forbes  died  of  his  wounds  a  few  days  after. 

The  regiments  of  my  brigade  were  commanded 
as  follows,  viz. :  First  Tennessee,  Colonel  Turney ; 
Seventh  Tennessee,  Major  Sheppard  ;  Fourteenth 
Tennessee,  Colonel  Forbes,  until  wounded,  and 
then  by  Major  Lockhart;  Nineteenth  Georgia, 
Captain  F.  Johnson  ;  and  the  Fifth  Alabama  bat- 
talion on  the  twenty-ninth  August  by  Captain 
Bush,  and  on  the  thirtieth  August  by  Lieutenant 
Hooper. 

Among  the  officers  whose  gallantry  I  especially 
noticed  in  this  action  were  Lieutenant-Colonel  N. 
J.  George,  First  Tennessee,  and  Lieutenant  Charles 
Hooper,  Fifth  Alabama ;  and,  among  the  privates, 
Dr.  J.  H.  G.  Quarkett,  of  Captain  's  com- 
pany, Hampton  legion,  detailed  as  courier  at  my 
headquarters,  who,  after  his  horse  was  killed  un- 
der him  on  Friday,  fought  with  conspicuous  valor, 
and  private  F.  M.  Barnes,  of  company  A,  Four- 
teenth Tennessee  regiment,  who  seized  the  colors 
from  the  hands  of  the  wounded  color-bearer,  and 
bore  them  bravely  through  the  fight.  My  thanks 
are  especially  due  to  Aid-de-camp  O.  H.  Thomas, 
the  only  officer  of  my  staff  present,  my  Assistant 
Adjutant-General  being  absent  sick  since  a  few 
days  after  the  battle  of  Cedar  Run,  for  most  gal- 
lant, intelligent,  and  efficient  service  throughout 
the  action. 

OX  HILL,  SEPTEMBER    1ST. 

At  the  battle  of  Ox  Hill  my  brigade  was  held 
in  reserve,  within  supporting  distance  of  Gregg's 
and  Thomas's  brigades.  Night  came  on,  and  the 
battle  ceased  before  its  support  was  needed. 

HARPER'S   FERRY,   SEPTEMBER   14TH  AND     15TH. 

The  evening  of  the  fourteenth  of  September, 
my  brigade,  Field's,  and  Pender's  moved  from  a 
point  on  the  railroad  by  a  by-road,  toward  the 
southern  defences  of  Bolivar  Heights.    My  skir- 


mishers, on  the  right  of  the  road,  soon  became 
engaged  with  those  of  the  enemy.  I  immediately 
formed  line  of  battle,  my  left  resting  on  the  road, 
and  advanced  steadily,  driving  the  enemy's  pick- 
ets before  us,  until  I  approached  the  crest  of  the 
hill,  in  full  view  and  range  of  their  batteries, 
when  I  filed  out  of  the  field  into  the  woods  on 
my  right,  in  order  to  flank  the  enemy's  guns,  and 
continued  to  advance  as  rapidly  as  the  rough 
ground  and  abatis  would  permit,  until  it  became 
dark,  and  I  had  become  entangled  in  the  almost 
impenetrable  abatis,  when  I  halted,  and  we  lay  on 
our  arms,  within  four  hundred  yards  of  the  ene- 
my's batteries,  during  the  night. 

The  next  morning,  our  artillery,  which  had 
been  placed  in  position  during  the  night,  opened  a 
destructive  fire,  and  while  I  was  struggling  through 
the  abatis,  endeavoring  to  execute  an  order  from 
General  Hill  to  get  in  rear  of  the  guns,  the 
place  surrendered.  My  loss  in  this  action  was 
one  killed  and  twenty-two  wounded. 

The  regiments  cf  my  brigade  were  commanded 
as  follows,  viz. :  First  Tennessee,  Colonel  Turney ; 
Seventh  Tennessee,  Major  Sheppard;  Fourteenth 
Tennessee,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lockhart;  Nine- 
teenth Georgia,  Major  Neal ;  and  Fifth  Alabama 
battalion,  Captain  Hooper. 

SHARPSBTJRG,    17TH   SEPTEMBER. 

The  next  morning,  after  the  capture  of  Harper's 
Ferry,  being  too  unwell  for  duty,  I  turned  over 
the  command  of  the  brigade  to  Colonel  Turney, 
First  Tennessee,  under  whom,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Fifth  Alabama,  it  marched  to  the  battle-field 
of  Sharpsburg,  while  I  followed  in  an  ambulance. 
This  was  a  long  and  fatiguing  march.  Many  of 
the  men  fell  exhausted  from  the  march  by  the 
way,  so  that  when  the  four  regiments  of  my  bri- 
gade reached  the  battle-field,  there  were  only 
three  hundred  and  fifty  men. 

I  resumed  command  just  as  the  brigade  was 
forming  into  line  on  the  ground  assigned  to  it  by 
General  Hill,  on  the  extreme  left  of  his  division, 
but  not  in  sight  of  any  of  its  other  brigades. 
Marching  by  flank,  right  in  front,  along  the 
Sharpsburg  road,  the  brigade  was'^halted  and 
faced  to  the  right,  forming  line  of  battle  faced  by 
the  rear  rank.  General  Toombs  was  in  line  on 
the  same  road,  about  three  hundred  yards  to  my 
left,  with  open  ground  in  front.  In  front  of  my 
position  was  a  narrow  cornfield,  about  one  hun- 
dred yards  wide,  then  a  ploughed  field  about  three 
hundred  yards  wide,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which 
was  a  stone  fence.  I  moved  forward,  under  a 
scattering  musket  fire,  through  the  tall  corn,  to 
the  edge  of  the  ploughed  field,  when  I  found  only 
the  right  regiment  (the  Fourteenth  Tennessee) 
with  me,  the  others  having  fallen  back  to  the 
road.  Some  one  had  called  out,  "  Fall  back," 
which  was  mistaken  for  an  order  from  me.  I  re- 
formed the  line  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  again 
moved  forward  against  the  enemy,  posted  in  force 
behind  the  stone  fence.  In  passing  over  the 
short  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
from  the  cornfield,  I  lost  nearly  one  third  of  my 
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already  greatly  reduced  command  ;  but  it  rushed 
forward  alone  at  double-quick,  giving  the  enemy 
but  little  time  to  estimate  its  small  numbers,  and 
drove  him  from  his  strong  position.  By  this 
time  it  was  nearly  sunset.  General  Branch's  bri- 
gade came  down  about  thirty  minutes  after  I 
reached  the  wall,  and  formed  some  thirty  paces  to 
my  rear,  where  General  Branch  was  killed,  and 
Colonel  Lane,  assuming  command  of  his  brigade, 
moved  it  down  to  my  left. 

The  next  morning,  about  nine  o'clock,  the  lit- 
tle strength  with  which  I  entered  the  fight  being 
completely  exhausted,  I  turned  over  the  com- 
mand to  Colonel  Turney,  reported  to  the  Major- 
General  commanding,  and  left  the  field. 

My  brigade  remained  all  that  day  in  the  same 
position  where  I  had  left  it,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  nineteenth  of  September,  together  with 
Gregg's  and  Branch's  brigades,  formed  the  rear 
guard  of  the  army  on  its  return  to  the  Virginia 
shore. 

My  loss  in  this  action  was  fifteen  killed  and 
ninety  wounded ;  among  the  latter,  Colonel  Mc- 
Cowel,  Fourteenth  Tennessee,  severely,  and 
Captain  Flint,  Nineteenth  Georgia,  dangerously. 
The  gallant  conduct  of  both  these  officers  at- 
tracted my  attention,  though,  when  all  who  were 
engaged  behaved  so  gallantly,  it  is  difficult  to 
select  examples  of  particular  merit. 

Captain  R.  H.  Archer,  my  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General,  though  not  yet  recovered  from  a  severe 
illness,  Lieutenant  Thomas,  Aid,  and  Lieutenant 
Lemmon,  Ordnance  Officer,  rendered  brave  and 
efficient  assistance,  and  charged  with  the  troops 
upon  the  enemy. 

The  regiments  of  the  brigade  were  commanded 
as,  follows:  First  Tennessee,  Colonel  Turney; 
Seventh  Tennessee,  Lieutenant  Howard,  Adju- 
tant ;  Fourteenth  Tennessee,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lockhart,  and  Nineteenth  Georgia  by  Major 
Neal. 

SHEPHERDSTOWN,   22D  SEPTEMBER. 

I  resumed  command  of  my  brigade  the  even- 
ing of  the  nineteenth  of  September.  On  the 
morning  of  the  twentieth  the  division  moved 
down  to  repel  the  enemy,  who  were  crossing  the 
Potomac  at  the  Shepherdstown  Ferry.  Line  of 
battle  was  formed  in  a  .cornfield,  about  three 
fourths  of  a  mile  back  from  the  ferry.  Pender's 
brigade  moved  forward  in  the  direction  of  the 
ferry,  and  General  Gregg's  and  Colonel  Thomas's 
toward  a  point  somewhere  to  the  right.  When 
General  Pender  had  gotten  about  half  way  to  the 
ferry,  General  Hill  directed  me  to  take  command 
of  the  three  remaining  brigades,  (Field's,  com- 
'manded  by  Colonel  Brockenbrough,  on  the  right ; 
Lane's  in  the  centre ;  and  my  own,  under  the 
senior  Colonel  Turney,  on  the  left,)  and  advance 
to  the  support  of  Pender.  I  moved  straight  for- 
ward until  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  General 
Pender's  brigade,  when,  on  his  sending  me  back 
information  that  the  enemy  was  attempting  to 
flank  him  on  the  left,  I  moved  by  flank  to  the 
left,  and  the  left  regiment  of  my  brigade,  as  soon 
as  it  was  unmasked  by  Pender's,  and  each  other 
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regiment  as  soon  as  unmasked  by  the  preceding 
one,  went  in  at  double-quick.  Colonel  Lane's 
next,  and  then  Field's,  were  in  like  manner,  and 
with  equal  spirit,  thrown  forward  on  the  enemy, 
killing  many  and  driving  the  rest  down  the  pre- 
cipitous banks  into  the  river. 

The  advance  of  my  command  was  made  under 
the  heaviest  artillery  fire  I  have  ever  witnessed. 
Too  much  praise  cannot  be  awarded  to  officers 
and  men  for  their  conduct.  The  little  corps,  in 
this,  as  in  all  the  battles,  has  displayed  as  much 
valor  as  any  troops  in  the  field.  Lieutenant 
Shelley,  commanding  that  corps,  displayed  his 
usual  gallantry,  remaining  under  fire  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty,  after  a  severe  wound,  until 
ordered  off  the  field. 

Captain  Archer  and  Lieutenants  Thomas  and 
Lemmon,  of  my  staff",  rendered  valuable  and  effi- 
cient assistance. 

We  held  our  position  until  dark,  when  we  re- 
turned to  camp,  and  took  up  our  line  of  march  the 
same  night  toward  Martinsburg. 

The  regiments  were  commanded  as  follows : 
First  Tennessee,  Colonel  Turney ;  Fourteenth 
Tennessee,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lockhart ;  Seventh 
Tennessee,  Lieutenant  Howard,  Adjutant ;  Nine- 
teenth Georgia,  Captain  F.  Johnson. 

The  loss  of  the  brigade  was  six  killed  and  forty- 
nine  wounded. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  L.  Archer, 

Brigadier-General,  commanding. 

REPORT  OF    BRIGADIER-GENERAL   PENDER. 

Camp  near  Bunkersville,  Virginia,  > 
October  14,  1»02.     \ 

Lieutenant-General  T.  J.  Jackson  : 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  part  taken  by  my  brigade  in 
the  battle  of  Manassas  Junction,  the  two  days' 
fighting  at  Manassas,  the  battles  of  Ox  Hill, 
Harper's  Ferry,  Sharpsburg,  and  Shepherdstown  : 

At  Manassas  Junction,  while  lying  under  cover 
from  the  occasional  shots  from  the  enemy's  ar- 
tillery, a  brigade  of  their  infantry  was  seen  ap- 
proaching, upon  which  our  battery  opened,  and 
they  soon  broke.  My  brigade  being  in  rear  and 
a  little  to  the  right  of  Generals  Branch  and 
Archer,  I  advanced  so  as  to  form  an  extension 
of  their  line  of  battle  ;  but  as  they  advanced  upon 
the  enemy,  my  brigade  continued  to  move  for- 
ward, passing  by  the  hospital  near  our  advance 
redoubts,  and  from  thence,  bearing  a  little  to  the 
right,  in  the  direction  where  the  railroad  crosses 
Bull  Run,  going  east ;  but  when  getting  a  little 
lower  down  than  the  railroad  bridge,  I  changed 
direction  so  as  to  get  possession  of  it.  My  skir- 
mishers met  the  enemy  at  the  river,  and  soon  my 
whole  brigade  was  engaged  with  the  enemy  across 
the  river.  I  held  this  position  for  a  while,  and 
then  threw  two  regiments  across,  preparatory  to 
advancing  farther,  but  at  the  instigation  of  Gen- 
eral Hill,  withdrew,  going  lower  down,  and  cross- 
ing in  order  to  cut  the  enemy  off;  but  they  had 
left  before  I  could  form  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river.     Thus  ended  the  fighting  that  day  as  far 
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as   I  was  concerned.     My  loss  here  was   very 
slight. 

On  Friday  morning,  August  twenty-ninth,  my 
brigade  was  placed  in  supporting  distance  of 
Colonel  Thomas,  with  orders  to  support  him, 
where  it  remained  until  the  afternoon.  Finally  it 
seeming  to  me  to  be  the  time  to  go  to  his  assist- 
ance, I  ordered  my  brigade  forward,  moving  just 
to  the  right  of  Colonel  Thomas.  My  men  moved 
forward  very  gallantly,  driving  the  enemy  back 
across  the  railroad  cut,  through  the  woods  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  beyond  their  batteries  in  the 
adjoining  field.  A  battery  of  the  enemy,  which 
was  on  the  right  of  this  wood,  as  we  advanced, 
was  flanked  by  my  command,  and  the  cannoneers 
deserted  their  pieces.  My  line  was  halted  on  the 
edge  of  the  field  in  front  of  the  enemy,  where  I 
remained  some  little  while,  when,  being  promised 
support  from  one  of  the  staff  in  some  of  General 
Jackson's  brigades,  I  crossed  the  field  to  attack 
the  batteries.  My  men  advanced  well,  receiving 
grape  from  their  batteries ;  but  support  being 
waited  for  in  vain,  and  seeing  columns  on  my  left 
and  right  manoeuvring  to  flank  me,  I  withdrew, 
and  marched  back  to  the  railroad  cut,  a  little  to 
the  right  of  the  position  previously  held  by  Gen- 
eral Gregg.  General  Archer  very  kindly  came 
forward  and  relieved  me  until  I  could  march  to 
the  rear  and  rest  my  men.  I  was  ordered  to  my 
extreme  left  in  reserve,  and  remained  there  until 
the  next  afternoon,  when  I  was  ordered  to  the 
right  to  support  some  one  of  General  Jackson's 
brigades.  I  marched  across  the  railroad  em- 
bankment, moving  obliquely  to  the  left,  until  I 
had  reached  the  large  field  again,  in  which  the 
enemy  were  formed.  Finding  nothing  special  to 
do  here,  unless  it  was  to  attack  an  overwhelming 
force  of  the  enemy  supported  very  strongly  by 
artillery,  I  withdrew,  after  receiving  a  heavy  fire 
of  grape  and  shell,  getting  back  to  the  railroad 
cut  about  the  point  I  had  reached  the  evening  be- 
fore. I  received  orders  from  you  to  march  in 
conjunction  with  other  troops,  particularly  with 
those  of  General  Archer,  Colonels  Thomas,  and 
Taliaferro.  We  all  advanced  together,  taking  the 
enemy,  as  it  were,  in  echelon.  We  advanced 
steadily,  driving  the  enemy  from  the  field,  through 
the  woods,  taking  a  part  of  his  battery  in  the 
field,  and  the  other  part  in  the  woods.  While  ad- 
vancing through  this  field,  we  were  exposed  to  a 
very  heavy  enfilade  fire  from  the  right.  We  con- 
tinued our  advance  until  after  dark,  when  we 
came  in  contact  with  a  body  of  the  enemy :  each 
man  fired  a  volley ;  exchanging  a  few  shots  with 
the  enemy,  they  ran,  and  we  rested  for  the  night. 
Thus  ended  the  Manassas  fight  with  me. 

My  brigade,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  skulk- 
ers, behaved  with  great  gallantry  on  both  of  these 
days ;  they  could  not  have  behaved  better.  I 
cannot  particularize  at  this  distant  day,  but  I 
well  recollect  that  Major  Cole,  commanding 
Twenty-second,  behaved,  as  he  had  always  done, 
with  great  coolness  and  bravery  ;  also,  Captain 
Stone,  commanding  Sixteenth  North  Carolina, 
and  Captain  Ashford,  commanding  Thirty-eighth 
North  Carolina  :  the  latter  I  had  the  misfortune  to 


lose,  in  consequence  of  having  received  a  wound 
in  the  leg. 

In  the  afternoon,  at  Ox  Hill,  the  head  of  the 
column  coming  in  contact  with  the  enemy,  my 
brigade  was  for  a  few  moments  ordered  under 
cover  to  be  in  support.  Very  soon  I  received 
orders  from  General  Jackson  to  go  to  the  sup- 
port of  Colonel  Brockenbrough,  who  reported  he 
was  hard  pressed.  I  moved  forward  several 
hundred  yards,  when  I  came  in  rear  of  Colonel 
Brockenbrough's  brigade,  which  caused  mine  to 
be  thrown  slightly  out  of  order ;  two  regiments 
bearing  to  the  right,  and  thus  getting  separated 
from  the  others  before  I  saw  the  trouble.  The 
woods  were  quite  thick ;  I,  however,  moved  them 
on,  bringing  two  to  the  support  of  Colonel 
Thomas,  and  the  others  to  the  assistance  of  Gen- 
eral Branch,  who  was  some  distance  to  the  right. 
My  brigade  was  thus  placed  between  the  two  above- 
named  brigades,  with  a  short  interval  in  my  cen- 
tre. Only  the  Sixteenth  and  Thirty-fourth  North 
Carolina,  on  the  right,  were  actively  engaged. 
After  reaching  the  next  field,  in  which  the  enemy 
were  posted,  no  attempt  was  made  to  advance. 
My  two  regiments  suffered  very  severely  from 
direct  and  flank  fire.  This  continued  till  about 
dark,  I  having  previously  caused  my  fire  to  cease. 
Colonel  Riddick  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Miller, 
Thirty-fourth,  both  received  wounds  of  which 
they  died.  Captain  Stone,  commanding  Sixteenth 
North  Carolina,  was  also  wounded. 

At  Harper's  Ferry,  my  brigade  was  on  the  left 
of  the  division  advancing  from  the  point  where 
the  railroad  and  river  meet.  My  brigade  ad- 
vanced within  about  sixty  yards  of  the  breast- 
work on  the  west  front  of  Bolivar  Heights,  hav- 
ing that  night  exchanged  shots  with  the  enemy 
several  times  on  their  way  there.  Colonel  Brew- 
er, next  in  command  of  the  brigade,  at  this  time 
did  himself  great  credit  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
handled  it.  Being  absent  when  my  brigade  had 
reached  this  advanced  position,  on  my  return  I 
ordered  it  to  fall  back  a  short  distance,  knowing 
no  troops  were  in  a  supporting  distance.  The  next 
morning,  according  to  your  order,  I  moved  nearer, 
under  cover,  while  our  artillery  played  upon  the 
enemy.  The  artillery  ceasing,  I,  in  obedience  to 
previous  orders,  commenced  the  advance,  but 
halted  on  the  fire  of  our  artillery  opening  again. 
I  remained  in  this  position,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  distant  from  the  above-named 
breastwork,  until  after  the  surrender.  Here, 
again,  my  officers  and  men  behaved  finely.  At 
Sharpsburg,  on  Wednesday,  September  sixteenth, 
my  brigade  was  on  the  right  of  the  division,  but 
not  actually  engaged,  being  under  fire  at  long 
range  of  musketry.  The  next  morning  I  was  or-  " 
dered  to  take  position  between  Colonel  Brocken- 
brough, on  the  left,  and  Colonel  Lane,  on  my 
right.  Here  we  were  exposed  all  day  to  the  ene- 
my's sharpshooters,  about  six  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant. We  remained  in  this  position  until  late  at 
night.  At  Shepherdstown,  September  eighteenth, 
1862,  my  brigade  formed  the  left  of  our  division. 
Advancing  to  within  about  three  hundred  yards, 
we  were  opened  upon  by  the  artillery  from  the 
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opposite  side  of  the  river,  which  lasted  all  day  at  a 
most  terrible  rate  ;  we  came  upon  the  infantry  which 
had  crossed  ;  I  had  gone  to  the  left  to  oppose  this 
force,  which  was  far  superior  to  my  own.  Finding 
an  effort  made  to  flank  me,  I  placed  two  regiments  [ 
under  cover  from  artillery,  facing  the  river,  and  j 
threw  the  others  on  my  left  flank,  so  as  to  check  this 
disposition  of  the  enemy.  Holding  this  position  ' 
a  short  time,  General  Archer  came  up  with  three 
brigades  to  the  support  of  the  advanced  line,  and, 
upon  seeing  the  flanking  movement  of  the  enemy, 
moved  quickly  to  the  left,  when  we  advanced, 
driving  them  headlong  into  the  river.  After 
driving  them  from  the  plain,  I  sent  the  Twenty- 
second  North  Carolina,  under  the  gallant  Major 
Cole,  to  the  river  bank  to  take  them  as  they 
crossed ;  and  this  it  did  nobly.  Others  of  my  bri- 
gade had  gone  to  the  river  ;  but  finding  them  too 
much  exposed,  I  called  them  back  under  a  hill  just 
overhanging  the  river.  I  called  out  those  I  had 
first  left  in  this  exposed  position,  leaving  Major 
Cole  with  twenty  men,  who  remained  all  day,  the 
enemy  being  in  heavy  force  in  the  canal  on  the 
opposite  side.  We  were  exposed  all  day  to  a 
tremendous  fire  of  artillery,  and  also  to  the  fire 
of  their  sharpshooters. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  beg  leave  to  bring  to 
the  notice  of  the  Major-General  the  distinguished 
gallantry  and  efficiency  of  First  Lieutenant  R. 
A.  Brewer,  volunteer  Aid  on  my  staff,  whom  I 
recommend  for  promotion.  I  would  also  beg 
leave  to  mention  the  names  of  a  few  whose  ac- 
tion entitle  them  to  notice  in  the  Twenty-second. 
The  list  will  be  rather  long,  as  it  is  upon  it  and 
its  commanders  that  I  usually  call  when  any 
special  and  dangerous  services  are  to  be  per- 
formed. Major  C.  C.  Cole,  commanding  Twenty- 
second,  always  acts  with  coolness,  courage,  and 
skill ;  Captain  Odell,  acting  field  officer,  has  inva- 
riably behaved  in  a  highly  commendable  manner  ; 
Captain  George  Graves,  Twenty-second,  is  men- 
tioned for  great  gallantry,  and  for  having  remained 
with  his  company  even  while  very  sick  ;  Second 
Lieutenant  David  Edwards,  of  the  same  regi- 
ment, at  Manassas,  with  the  help  of  two  men, 
rushed  ahead  of  the  regiment  and  captured  a 
piece  of  artillery,  when  it  was  on  the  eve  of  es- 
caping, having  a  hand-to-hand  engagement  with 
the  enemy.  At  Harper's  Ferry  he  also  acted  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  particularly  noticed. 
Sergeant  Oxford,  of  company  H,  Twenty-second, 
is  mentioned  for  great  daring  and  coolness  at 
Shepherdstown ;  Sergeant  Jesse  H.  Pinkerton  is 
mentioned  as  always  going  ahead  with  the  colors, 
and  by  his  undaunted  courage  encouraging  oth- 
ers. He  is  a  young  man,  and  mentioned  for  pro- 
motion. Captain  Stome  commanded  Sixteenth 
North  Carolina  at  Manassas  Junction,  the  two 
days'  fighting  at  Manassas,  and  at  Ox  Hill,  until 
wounded ;  he  behaved  with  great  credit  to  him- 
self. Lieutenant-Colonel  Stome,  commanding 
Sixteenth  North  Carolina,  at  Shepherdstown, 
Harper's  Ferry,  and  Sharpsburg,  behaved  with 
great  gallantry.  Second  Lieutenant  John  Ford, 
of  the  same  regiment,  attracted  my  attention  for 
his  good  demeanor  in  all  the  battles.     Captain 


Ashford,  commanding  Thirty-eighth  North  Caro- 
lina, at  Manassas  Junction  and  at  Manassas, 
where  he  was  wounded,  has  entitled  himself  to 
notice,  as  well  as  promotion,  by  his  uniform 
bravery  and  good  conduct.  Lieutenants  Brown 
and  llobinson,  also  of  the  same  regiment,  have 
attracted  my  attention  more  than  once,  as  also 
Adjutant  Mclntyre.  There  are  others,  too  nu- 
merous to  mention,  who  have  escaped  my  memory 
at  this  late  hour. 

The  list  of  casualties  is  as  follows : 


Near  Warren  ton  Springs,  Au- 
gust twenty, 

Manassas  Junction,  August 
twenty-seven,        .... 

Manassas,  August  twenty- 
nine  and  thirty,     .... 

Ox  Hill,  September  one,  .     . 

Harper's  Ferry,  September 
fourteen  and  fifteen,     .     . 

Sharpsburg,  September  sev- 
enteen and  eighteen,     .     . 

Sherpherdstown,  September 
twenty, 


Killed.    Wounded. 


12 
12 


8 


145 
46 

20 

28 

55 


38  300 

Respectfully,  &c, 

W.  D.  Pender, 

Brigadier-General. 
REPORT  OF  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  LANE. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOURTH  BRIGADE,  ) 

November  14,  18G2.     ) 
Major  R.  C.  Morgan  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report 
of  the  parMaken  by  this  brigade  in  the  various 
engagements  from  Cedar  Run  to  Shepherdstown, 
inclusive.  The  report  must  necessarily  be  im- 
perfect, as  I  was  not  in  command  of  the  brigade 
until  after  General  Branch's  fall,  while  most  of 
the  officers  who  commanded  the  different  regi- 
ments are  now  absent,  and  did  not  leave  with  the 
Assistant  Adjutant-General  any  account  of  the 
part  taken  in  the  various  battles  by  their  respec- 
tive commands. 

CEDAR  RUN,  AUGUST  9lH. 

After  a  long,  rapid,  and  weary  march,  we  reached 
the  battle-field  at  Cedar  Run  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  ninth  August,  and  took  the  position  assigned 
us  in  line  of  battle  by  General  Branch,  in  the 
woods,  to  the  left  of  the  road  leading  to  the  run, 
the  right  of  the  Thirty-seventh  resting  on  the 
road,  the  Twenty-eighth,  Thirty-third,  Eighteenth, 
and  Seventh  being  on  its  left.  The  Twenty- 
eighth,  Thirty-third,  Eighteenth,  and  Thirty-sev- 
enth moved  cheerfully  and  irresistibly  forward, 
and  in  perfect  order,  through  the  woods,  upon  the 
enemy,  who  had  succeeded  in  flanking  the  First 
(Stonewall)  brigade  of  General  Jackson's  division, 
which  was  rapidly  giving  way.  The  enemy's  in- 
fantry were  soon  driven  from  the  woods  into  the 
field  beyond,  and  both  infantry  and  cavalry  were 
finally  driven  in  great  disorder  from  the  scene  of 
action.     Many  prisoners  were  taken,  and  many 
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others  deserted  their  colors  and  voluntarily  sur- 
rendered themselves.  After  advancing  in  line 
beyond  Cedar  Run,  we  were  half-wheeled  to  the 
right  and  marched  across  the  road,  through  a  field 
of  corn  and  over  an  open  field,  until  we  reached 
the  left  of  the  forces  under  Brigadier-General  W. 
B.  Taliaferro,  where  we  were  halted.  It  was  then 
dark,  and  the  infantry  firing  had  ceased  in  all 
directions.  During  the  entire  engagement,  the 
officers  and  men  behaved  as  well  as  could  be  de- 
sired, notwithstanding  the  disorderly  manner  in 
which  some  of  the  troops  we  were  ordered  to 
support  fell  back. 

Lieutenants  Dunn  and  Coltraine,  of  the  First 
Virginia  (Irish)  battalion,  tendered  me  their  ser- 
vices on  the  field,  as  they  had  been  left  without  a 
command.     I  put  them  in  charge  of  two  compa- 
nies of  the  Twenty-eighth  regiment,  previously 
commanded  by  Sergeants,  and  both  discharged 
the  duties  assigned  them  only  as  brave  men  can  do. 
Our  loss  was   twelve   killed   and  eighty-eight 
wounded.     I   did  not  see  the  Seventh  regiment 
after  we  were  ordered  forward,  and,  as  Colonel 
Haywood  is  absent,  I  will  submit  so  much  of 
Captain  Turner's  report   as  relates  to  the  part 
taken    by    his    regiment    in    this    engagement. 
When  the  brigade  moved  forward,  this  regiment, 
for  causes  unknown  to  the  writer,  did  not  move 
for  several  minutes,  and  consequently  was  consid- 
erably behind  the  brigade.     We  were  finally  or- 
dered forward,  but  had  not  proceeded  more  than 
one  hundred  yards,  when  we  were  halted  and  the 
line  dressed.     By  this  time  the  brigade  was  en- 
tirely out  of  sight.     We   marched  forward,  and 
were   again  halted   and   the  line   dressed.     We 
next  wheeled  to  the  right  and   marched  into  a 
road  running  nearly  perpendicular  to  our  original 
line  of  battle.     Colonel  Haywood,  at  this  point, 
left   the  regiment  to  look  for    General   Branch. 
The  command  then  devolved  upon  Captain  R.  B. 
McRae,  who,  hearing  heavy  firing  in  our  front, 
was  just  on  the  eve  of  ordering  the  regiment  in 
that  direction,  when  Colonel  Haywood  returned 
with   orders   from   General   Jackson.     We  then 
marched  by  the  right  flank  to  a  wheatfield  on  the 
left  of  the  Culpeper  road,  and  formed  on  a  hill 
in  rear  of  and  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  bri- 
gade, which  was  then  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill, 
and  in  the  same  field.     We  marched  forward  at 
a  double-quick  to  the  support  of  General  Talia- 
ferro's division,  which  we  found  engaging  a  force 
of  the  enemy  concealed  in  a  cornfield.     We  fired 
several  rounds,  when  the  enemy  broke  and  fled. 
We  pursued  them  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile, 
taking  about  thirty  prisoners,  including  two  com- 
missioned officers,  when  we  were  halted  by  com- 
mand of  General  Taliaferro,  and  marched  to  a 
point  on  the  Culpeper  road,  where  we  joined  the 
brigade,  and  bivouacked  for  the  night.     The  regi- 
ment sustained  a  loss  of  one  man  killed  and  one 
wounded  in  this  action. 

SHELLING  ACROSS   THE   RAPPAHANNOCK, 
AUGUST  24TH. 

On  Sunday,  August  twenty-fourth,  the  Eigh- 
teenth regiment  was  ordered  to  the  support  of 


Mcintosh's  battery.  It  lay  during  the  whole  of 
the  day  under  a  very  heavy  fire  of  the  enemy's 
artillery,  but  sustained  no  loss.  The  Twenty- 
eighth  and  Thirty-third  regiments  were  sent,  un- 
der my  command,  to  support  Braxton's  and  Da- 
vidson's batteries,  and  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the 
destruction  of  the  bridge  across  the  Rappahan- 
nock, near  the  Warrenton  White  Sulphur  Springs. 
I  threw  a  portion  of  the  Twenty-eighth  far  in 
advance  into  an  open  field,  .as  far  as  practicable, 
to  act  as  sharpshooters,  and  kept  the  rest  of  my 
command  sheltered  behind  a  hill.  We  had  only 
three  wounded,  although  we  were  under  a  very 
heavy  shelling  all  that  day.  The  remaining  regi- 
ments were  also  under  fire  a  part  of  the  time. 

MANASSAS   JUNCTION,  AUGUST   26TH. 

We  reached  Manassas  Junction  the  morning 
of  the  third  day  after  the  above  shelling.  The 
Eighteenth  regiment  was  detached  to  guard  the 
captured  stores,  and  the  rest  of  the  brigade  was 
halted  not  far  from  the  depot,  near  an  earthwork 
to  the  left.  •  While  resting  and  awaiting  an  issue 
of  Yankee  rations,  the  enemy  were  seen  advan- 
cing upon  our  position  in  line  of  battle.  General 
Branch  immediately  put  his  command  in  motion, 
and  moved  by  the  flank  to  the  left  of  a  battery 
planted  near  the  earthwork.  Our  artillery  opened 
upon  them,  soon  put  them  to  flight,  and  we  pur- 
sued them  rapidly,  in  a  diagonal  direction,  across 
the  field  in  rear  of  the  hospital,  and  some  dis- 
tance beyond  Bull  Run,  but  never  overtook  the 
main  body,  as  the  Crenshaw  battery  advanced 
more  rapidly  than  we  did,  and  poured  charge  af- 
ter charge  of  canister  into  their  disordered  ranks. 
We  succeeded,  however,  in  capturing  a  large 
number  of  prisoners. 

MANASSAS  PLAINS,  AUGUST  28TH,29TH,  AND  30TH. 

Next  day,  after  marching  through Centreville  and 
across  Bull  Run,  on  the  Stone  Bridge  road,  we  were 
ordered  from  the  road,  to  the  right,  into  a  piece 
of  woods,  fronting  a  large,  open  field,  in  which 
one  of  our  batteries  was  planted.  As  soon  as 
the  engagement  was  opened  on  our  right,  Gen- 
eral Archer's  brigade,  which  was  in  front  of  us, 
moved  from  the  woods  into  the  field,  up  to  and 
to  the  right  of  the  battery,  where  it  was  halted. 
Our  brigade  also  moved  a  short  distance  into  the 
field  in  the  same  direction,  when  the  enemy 
opened  a  left  enfilade  artillery  fire  upon  us.  Gen- 
eral Branch  then  ordered  the  Twenty-eighth  regi- 
ment to  continue  its  march,  and  directed  me  to 
halt  it  in  rear  of  General  Archer,  while  he  moved 
the  rest  of  his  command  some  distance  to  the 
left.  The  whole  brigade,  with  no  protection 
whatever,  stood  this  artillery  fire  for  several  hours 
in  the  op  en  field.  The  Eighteenth  at  one  time 
was  ordered  to  the  support  of  General  Ewell, 
and  was  marched  down  ;  but,  as  the  enemy  had 
been  driven  from  the  field,  it  was  not  put  in. 
None  of  us  were  actively  engaged  that  day,  and 
about  nightfall  the  whole  command  was  moved 
into  the  woods,  into  the  railroad  cut,  where  we 
slept  upon  our  arms.     Next  day  we  were  marched 
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a  circuitous  route,  and  brought  back  into  an  open 
field,  near  the  spot  where  we  had  spent  the  night 
Captain  Crenshaw,  who  was  in  command  of  his 
battery,  in  front  of  us,  notified  General  Branch 
of  the  presence  of  the  enemy  in  our  front.  Cap- 
tain Turner,  of  the  Seventh,  was  immediately 
sent  to  the  left  of  the  battery,  with  his  company, 
to  act  as  skirmishers.  Soon  after,  General  Branch 
ordered  me  to  take  command  of  the  Twenty-eighth 
and  Thirty-third  regiments,  and  dislodge  the  enemy, 
who  were  in  the  wood  beyond  the  field  of  corn. 

On  passing  beyond  the  small  cluster  of  woods, 
to  the  right  of  the  Crenshaw  battery,  we  saw  the 
enemy  retreating  in  confusion  before  Captain 
Turner's  skirmishers.  We  continued  to  advance 
until  we  saw  General  Gregg's  brigade  in  the 
woods  to  our  right.  It  was  here  that  I  learned 
the  enemy  was  in  force  in  the  woods,  and  that 
General  Gregg  had  been  ordered  not  to  press 
them.  I  deemed  it  advisable  to  inform  General 
Branch  of  these  facts,  and  was  ordered  by  him 
to  remain  where  I  was.  I  had  three  companies 
at  the  time  deployed  as  skirmishers  along  the 
fence  in  front  of  us,  and  connecting  with  those 
first  sent  out  under  Captain  Turner.  The  enemy 
advanced  upon  General  Gregg  in  strong  force 
soon  after  we  halted,  and  General  Branch,  with 
the  rest  of  his  command,  advanced  to  his  sup- 
port. The  Thirty-seventh  first  became  actively 
engaged.  The  enemy  opened  a  deadly  fire  upon 
this  regiment.  The  Eighteenth,  under  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Purdie,  and  the  Seventh,  under  Cap- 
tain Mcllae,  went  to  its  assistance,  and  the  enemy 
were  driven  in  disorder  beyond  the  railroad  cut. 
The  enemy  were  repulsed  in  two  subsequent  at- 
tempts to  driye  these  regiments  from  their  posi- 
tions. The  Thirty-third,  under  Colonel  Hoke, 
also  fought  well  in  the  woods  to  the  left  of  these 
regiments,  and  once  gallantly  advanced  into  the 
open  field  in  front,  and  drove  the  enemy  back  in 
disorder.  Up  to  this  time  the  Twenty-eighth  had 
not  been  engaged,  and  as  the  other  regiments 
were  nearly  out  of  ammunition,  General  Branch 
ordered  it  to  join  him,  intending  to  make  it  cover 
his  front.  The  order  was  not  delivered  prop- 
erly, and  the  regiment  went  into  action  to  the 
left  of  General  Field's  brigade.  It  advanced 
boldly  into  the  woods,  driving  the  enemy  before 
it,  although  exposed  to  a  left  enfilade  and  direct 
fire,  but  felt  back  when  it  found  itself  alone  in 
the  woods  and  unsupported.  The  men,  however, 
rallied  and  re-formed  in  the  centre  of  the  open 
field,  and  advanced  a  second  time,  when  the  ene- 
my was  not  only  driven  beyond  the  cut,  but  en- 
tirely out  of  the  woods.  Never  have  I  witnessed 
greater  bravery  and  desperation  than  was  that 
day  displayed  by  this  brigade.  We  were  not  ac- 
tively engaged  the  next  day,  but  held  our  posi- 
tion, under  a  heavy  artillery  fire  and  very  heavy 
skirmishing,  until  late  in  the  afternoon.  We  then 
followed  up  the  enemy  until  about  ten  o'clock 
p.  M.,  advancing  in  line  through  a  body  of  woods 
nearly  to  a  large  hospital,  in  which  the  enemy 
had  left  many  of  his  wounded.  Our  loss  in 
this  three  days'  battle  was  thirty  killed,  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty- five  wounded,  and  some  missing. 


OX   HILL,    SEPTEMBER    1ST. 

The  pursuit  was  continued  the  whole  of  Sun- 
day, and  on  Monday-afternoon,  about  four  o'clock, 
we  came  up  with  the  enemy  again  at  Ox  Hill, 
near  Fairfax  Court-IIouse,  on  the  Alexandria 
and  Winchester  turnpike,  when  the  engagement 
was  immediately  opened.  This  brigade  pressed 
eagerly  forward,  through  an  open  field  and  a 
piece  of  woods  to  the  edge  of  another  field, 
where  we  were  for  a  short  time  exposed  to  the 
enemy's  infantry  fire,  without  being  able  to  return 
it.  An  attempt  was  made  to  flank  us  on  the 
right,  and  the  Eighteenth  regiment  was  immedi- 
ately detached  from  the  centre  of  the  brigade,  and 
ordered  to  the  right,  to  prevent  the  movement, 
which  it  did,  sustaining  a  deadly  fire,  unsup- 
ported. The  enemy's  direct  advance  was  through 
a  field  of  corn,  in  which  he  sustained  great  loss, 
notwithstanding  most  of  our  guns  fired  badly, 
on  account  of  the  heavy  rain  which  fell  during 
the  engagement.  On  learning  that  our  ammuni- 
tion was  nearly  out,  General  Branch  made  known 
the  fact,  and  was  ordered  to  hold  his  position  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.  We  remained  where 
we  were  until  dark,  when  the  whole  command 
fell  back  to  the  field  in  rear  of  the  woods.  The 
Twenty-eighth,  cold,  wet,  and  hungry,  Nvas  then 
ordered  back  to  the  field  of  battle  to  do  picket 
duty  for  the  night,  without  fires.  This  engage- 
ment is  regarded  by  this  brigade  as  one  of  our 
severest.  The  enemy's  infantry  used  a  great 
many  explosive  balls. 

Our  loss  was  fourteen  killed,  ninety-two  wound- 
ed, and  two  missing. 

harper's  ferry. 

The  second  day  after  the  engagement  at  Ox 
Hill  we  marched  through  Leesburg,  crossed  the 
Potomac  into  Maryland  on  the  fifth,  and  moved 
in  the  direction  of  Frederick,  where  we  remained 
several  days.  Then  recrossed  the  Potomac  at 
Williamsport,  and  marched  on  Harper's  Ferry, 
through  Martinsburg.  The  evening  of  the  four- 
teenth, we  advanced  down  the  Winchester  and 
Harper's  Ferry  Railroad.  The  Seventh  regiment 
was  in  advance,  and  its  skirmishers,  commanded 
by  Captain  Knox,  succeeded  in  driving  the  ene- 
my's sharpshooters  from  a  high  position  over- 
looking the  railroad.  The  remainder  of  the 
brigade  reached  this  position  after  midnight,  and 
there  slept  upon  their  arms  until  day,  when  every 
one  was  in  readiness,  and  awaited  the  order  to 
advance.  After  a  short  but  rapid  and  well-di- 
rected artillery  fire  from  our  batteries,  the  enemy 
displayed  several  white  Hags,  and  we  marched 
into  the  place  without  further  resistance. 

We  captured  several  prisoners  the  evening  of 
the  fourteenth.     Our  loss  was  four  wounded. 

SHARPSBURG,   SEPTEMBER    1ST. 

We  left  Harper's  Ferry  on  the  seventeenth  of 
September,  and  after  a  very  rapid  and  fatiguing 
march,  recrossed  the  Potomac,  and  reached 
Sharpsburg  in  time  to  participate  in  the  fight. 
The  entire  brigade  was  ordered  to  the  right,  and 
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on  reaching  the  field,  the  Twenty-eighth  was  de- 
tached by  General  A.  P.  Hill  in  person,  and  sent 
on  the  road  to  the  left,  leading  to  Sharpsburg,  to 
repel  the  enemy's  skirmishers,  who  were  advan- 
cing through  a  field  of  corn.  The  rest  of  the  bri- 
gade moved  nearly  at  right  angles  to  our  line,  and 
on  the  enemy's  flank.  The  Thirty-third,  Seventh, 
and  Thirty-seventh  were  the  regiments  princi- 
pally engaged.  They  fought  well,  and  assisted  in 
driving  back  three  separate  and  distinct  columns 
of  the  enemy.  The  Eighteenth  was  not  active- 
ly engaged.  I  was  ordered,  about  sunset,  to 
rejoin  the  brigade,  and  on  doing  so,  ascertained 
that  General  Branch  had  been  killed.  It  was  af- 
ter sunset  when  I  assumed  command  of  the  bri- 
gade. I  found  the  Seventh,  Thirty-seventh,  and 
Thirty-third  posted  behind  a  stone  fence,  and  the 
Eighteenth  sheltered  in  a  hollow  in  rear.  I 
ordered  the  Twenty-eighth  to  the  left  of  the  line, 
but  the  order  was  delivered  to  the  Eighteenth, 
which  was  posted  to  the  left  behind  a  rail  fence, 
a  portion  of  it  being  broken  back  to  guard 
against  a  flank  movement.  The  Twenty-eighth 
was  posted  to  the  left  of  the  Seventh,  in  the  open- 
ing caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  a  few  Georgia 
troops.  Although  annoyed  by  the  enemy's 
sharpshooters,  we  held  our  position  until  or- 
dered to  fall  back  on  the  night  of  the  eighteenth. 
We  did  not  cross  the  river  until  late  next 
day.  General  Gregg's,  General  Archer's,  and 
this  brigade  formed  the  rear  guard  of  the  army, 
and  were  kept  in  line,  facing  the  enemy,  until  in- 
fantry, artillery,  cavalry,  wagons,  and  ambulances 
had  all  safely  crossed. 

Our  loss  in  this  engagement  was  one  Brigadier- 
General  (L.  B.  O'Branch)  killed,  twenty  others 
killed,  seventy-nine  wounded,  and  four  missing. 

SHEPHERDSTOWN,   SEPTEMBER   20TH. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twentieth  of  September 
we  were  moved,  with  the  balance  of  the  division, 
back  to  the  ferry  near  Shepherdstown.  Soon  af- 
ter we  had  taken  our  position  in  line,  in  the  field 
of  corn  in  rear  of  the  wheat  stacks,  we  were  or- 
dered to  advance  in  the  face  of  a  storm  of  round 
shot,  shell,  and  grape.  We  moved  forward  in 
line  until  we  reached  General  Pender's  brigade, 
sheltered  behind  the  hill  in  front  of  the  residence 
near  the  ferry.  Finding  that  he  was  outflanked 
on  the  left,  we  then  moved  by  the  left  until  we  un- 
masked his  brigade.  The  men,  on  reaching  the 
top  of  the  hill,  raised  a  yell  and  poured  a  deadly 
fire  into  the  enemy,  who  fled  precipitately  and  in 
great  confusion  to  the  river.  Advancing  at  double- 
quick,  we  soon  gained  the  bank  of  the  river,  and 
continued  our  destructive  fire  upon  those  who 
were  attempting  to  regain  the  Maryland  shore  at 
the  old  dam,  just  above  the  ferry.  We  held  our 
position  all  that  day  immediately  upon  the  bank 
of  the  other  river,  though  exposed  to  the  heaviest 
cannonading  of  the  war,  and  in  range  of  the  en- 
emy's sharpshooters,  who  were  posted  in  strong 
force  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal. 

Our  loss,  three  killed,  and  seventy-one  wounded. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Purdie,  who  bravely  com- 


manded the  eighteenth  in  most  of  these  engage- 
ments, desires  that  special  mention  should  be  made 
of  Captain  John  D.  Barry,  of  company  I,  for  his 
coolness,  and  gallantry,  and  devotion  to  duty. 
Captains  Turner  and  Knox,  of  the  Seventh,  have 
on  all  occasions,  but  especially  as  commanders  of 
skirmishers,  won  the  admiration  of  the  entire  bri- 
gade jby  their  daring  and  efficiency.  Lieutenants 
Clominger  and  McCauley,  of  the  Twenty-eighth, 
are  also  deserving  special  notice  for  their  great 
bravery  and  faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties.  Very  respectfully, 

James  H.  Lane, 

Brigadier-General. 

REPORT  OF  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  McGOWAN. 

Headquarters  Second  Brigade,  A.  P.  Hill's  ) 

Light  Division,  Second  Army  Corps,  > 

Camp  Gregg,  Va.,  February  9, 1803.     ) 

Major  E.  C.  Morgan,  Assistant  Adjutant- Gen- 
eral : 

Major  :  In  compliance  with  the  request  of 
Major-General  Hill  to  send  in  a  report  of  all 
military  operations  in  which  this  brigade  was  en- 
gaged, "  from  the  time  when  General  Lee  took 
command  at  Gordonsville,  to  the  time  when  we 
left  the  Valley,"  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  general  statement,  which  has  been 
delayed  on  account  of  the  absence  of  two  regi- 
ments on  fatigue  duty.  Not  having  been  in  com- 
mand of  the  brigade,  but  only  of  one  of  its  regiments, 
(the  Fourteenth  South  Carolina  volunteers,)  dur- 
ing these  operations,  I  have  not  been  able  to  make 
such  a  detailed  report  of  particular  events  as  the 
subject  deserved,  but  am  obliged  to  content  my- 
self with  a  mere  outline  of  operations  —  the  most 
important.  Would  that  the  lamented  General 
Gregg,  lately  in  command  of  the  brigade,  was 
here  to  make  out  the  report  of  achievements  in 
which  he  performed  so  large  a  part  himself,  and 
which  he  could  have  recorded  better  than  any  one 
else.  I  understand  that  the  call  does  not  include 
the  Cedar  Run  or  Slaughter  Mountain  campaign, 
which  this  brigade,  as  part  of  your  division,  made 
under  Major-General  (now  Lieutenant-General) 
Jackson. 

CROSSING  THE   RAPPAHANNOCK. 

On  Saturday,  the  sixteenth  of  August,  1862, 
the  second  brigade,  (Gregg's,  now  under  my  com- 
mand,) A.  P.  Hill's  light  division,  moved  from  its 
bivouac,  between  Gordonsville  and  Orange  Court- 
House,  to  Crenshaw's  farm,  near  the  llapidan 
river,  where  it  remained  until  the  twentieth  of 
August,  when,  crossing  the  river  at  Summersville 
Ford,  we  advanced,  under  the  orders  of  General  Lee, 
against  the  forces  of  General  Pope,  which  were 
occupying  the  whole  country  north  of  that  river. 
The  enemy  fell  back  before  us  through  Culpeper 
County ;  and  we  reached  the  north  branch  of  the 
Rappahannock  at  the  bridge  where  the  Orange 
and  Alexandria  Railroad  crosses  it,  on  Thursday, 
the  twenty -first  of  August.  The  artillery  of  the 
enemy  here  opened  on  us  across  the  stream,  indi- 
cating that  he  had  halted  in  his  retreat,  and  in- 
tended to  make  a  stand  there.     The  brigade  slept 
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on  their  arms  under  the  guns  of  the  enemy  ;  and 
the  next  morning  we  turned  to  the  left,  and  pro- 
ceeded up  the  river,  crossing  Hazel  Rivei  at  Well- 
ford,  and  that  night  reached  a  point  about  oppo- 
site to  the  Fauquier  White  Sulphur  Springs. 
Here  we  also  found  the  enemy,  who,  having  burnt 
the  bridge,  was  again  opposing  the  our  passage. 

On  Sunday,  the  twenty-fourth,  the  brigade  was 
moved  into  position  on  the  Rappahannock  Hills, 
near  the  house  of  Dr.  Scott,  to  support  our  artil- 
lery, which  was  engaged  with  that  of  the  enemy 
across  the  stream.  There  the  men  were  subjected 
to  a  severe  cannonading  for  four  hours,  and  suf- 
fered a  small  loss  of  five  wounded.  At  the  dawn 
of  day,  Monday  morning,  the  twenty-sixth,  the 
regiments  were  turned  out  as  ordered,  with  the 
utmost  promptitude,  without  knapsacks  ;  and  again 
wheeling  to  the  left,  we  marched  rapidly  several 
miles  up  the  river,  crossed  the  Rappahannock, 
(Hedgeman's  River,)  without  opposition,  at  Hin- 
son's  Mill,  and  made  a  forced  march  of  twenty- 
four  miles  that  day,  up  the  Salem  Valley,  to  Cob- 
bler's Mountain. 

On  the  twenty-seventh,  we  continued  the  march 
without  wagons  or  baggage  of  any  kind,  turning 
to  the  right  at  Salem,  through  Thoroughfare  Gap, 
in  the  Bull  Run  Mountain,  and  slept  at* night  in 
rear  of  our  artillery,  in  the  road  near  Bristoe's 
Station,  on  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad. 
The  next  morning  we  reached  Manassas  Junction, 
where  the  enemy,  attempting  to  recapture  it,  (said 
to  be  General  Taylor's  New  Jersey  brigade  from 
Alexandria,)  were  scattered,  with  considerable 
loss,  and  driven  by  our  forces  across  Bull  Run, 
toward  Centreville.  In  the  afternoon  of  that 
day,  the  brigade  returned  from  pursuit  to  the 
junction,  where  three  days'  rations  were  issued 
from  the  vast  supply  of  captured  stores,  and  the 
men,  for  a  few  hours,  rested  and  regaled  them- 
selves upon  delicacies  unknown  to  our  commis- 
sariat, which  they  were  in  good  condition  to 
enjoy,  having  eaten  nothing  for  several  days  ex- 
cept roasting  ears,  taken,  by  order,  from  the  corn- 
fields near  the  road,  and  what  was  given  by  the 
generous  citizens  of  the  Salem  Valley  to  the  sol- 
diers as  they  hurried  along  in  their  rapid  march. 

I  have  thus  thought  proper  to  state,  somewhat 
in  detail,  the  incidents  of  this  bold  flank  move- 
ment by  which  we  crossed  the  Rappahannock, 
turned  the  right  of  the  enemy,  got  entirely  into 
his  rear,  and  cut  off  all  his  communications,  seem- 
ingly without  his  knowledge,  and  certainly  with- 
out serious  opposition  from  him. 

Wounded  in  the  Affair  at  Rappahannock. 

Thirteenth  regiment  South  Carolina  volun- 
teers,       2 

Fourteenth  regiment  South  Carolina  volun- 
teers,       3 

Total, ~5 

THE  SECOND  BATTLE  OF  MANASSAS. 

At  dark,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the 
twenty-seventh  of  August,  the  brigade,  in  conjunc- 


tion with  that  of  Colonel  (now  General)  Thomas, 
was  thrown  out  on  the  south  side  of  the  Manas- 
sas Junction  as  the  rear  guard,  and  formed  in  line 
of  battle,  facing  the  enemy,  who  had,  during  the 
evening,  been  fighting  General  Ewell  near  Bris- 
toe's Station.  Standing  underarms  here,  we  had 
a  fine  view  of  the  magnificent  conflagration  caused 
by  the  burning  of  sutlers'  and  commissary  Btore*, 
together  with  about  a  hundred  cars  on  the  rail- 
road, freighted  with  every  article  necessary  for 
the  outfit  of  a  great  army,  all  of  which  was  set 
on  fire  about  midnight  and  consumed. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Thursday, 
the  twenty-eighth,  we  silently  retired  from  our 
picket  lines  in  front  of  the  enemy,  and  by  the 
light  of  the  smouldering  ruins,  followed  the  di- 
vision across  Bull  Run,  at  Blackburn's  Ford,  to 
Centreville.  Here  we  rested  a  short  time,  and 
thence  turned  back  toward  Bull  Run,  and  mov- 
ing by  the  Warrenton  turnpike,  crossed  the  run 
again  near  the  Stone  Bridge.  At  this  critical  mo- 
ment, the  enemy,  falling  back  from  the  Rappahan- 
nock, (caused  doubtless  by  our  flank  movement,) 
were  coming  down  the  turnpike  from  Warrenton, 
meeting  us.  Soon  after  crossing  the  run,  we 
turned  to  the  right,  leaving  the  turnpike,  and  af- 
ter going  up  the  river  a  short  distance,  changed 
front,  and  were  drawn  up,  in  battle  array,  along 
the  line  of  the  unfinished  independent  railroad 
track,  facing  the  turnpike,  along  which  the  enemy 
was  moving.  Brisk  firing  was  heard  upon  our 
right,  and  about  dark  the  brigade  was  hurried  to 
the  scene  of  action,  and  ordered  to  report  to  Gen- 
eral Ewell,  who  was  directing  the  engagement. 
Arrived  on  the  field  after  dark,  finding  General 
Ewell  badly  wounded.  Soon  after  the  firing  ceased. 
We  slept  upon  our  arms  near  Ewell's  battle-field, 
and  the  next  morning,  at  early  dawn,  returned 
near  the  position  first  taken  up  by  us  the  evening 
before,  and  were  placed  in  line  of  battle  on  the  ex- 
treme left  of  the  whole  command,  near  Catharpin 
Run.  We  occupied  a  small,  rocky,  wooded  knoll, 
having  a  railroad  excavation  bending  around  the 
east  and  north  fronts,  and  a  cleared  field  on  the 
north-west.  This  position  was  slightly  in  advance 
of  the  general  line,  and  besides  being  on  the  ex- 
treme left,  was  considered  important,  because  of 
the  Sudley  Ford  road,  which  it  commanded.  Our 
line  made  an  obtuse  angle,  pointing  toward  the 
enemy,  one  side  of  which  ran  nearly  parallel  with 
the  railroad  cut,  and  the  other  along  the  fence 
bordering  the  cleared  field  before  spoken  of. 
Within  these  contracted  limits  was  the  little 
tongue  of  woodland  which  we  occupied,  and  which 
we  were  directed  to  hold  at  all  hazards.  On  this 
spot,  barely  large  enough  to  hold  the  brigade,  we 
stood  and  fought,  with  intervals  of  cessation,  from 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  dark.  We  re- 
pulsed many  successive  charges,  (I  believe  seven,) 
the  enemy  constantly  throwing  fresh  columns 
upon  us,  and  persisting  in  his  effort  to  carry  the 
point  with  the  utmost  obstinancy.  During  the 
different  struggles  of  the  day,  the  regiments  were 
relieved  and  shifted  as  occasion  required.  The 
space  covered  by  the  brigade  was  so  small,  and 
the  distance  between  the  regiments  so  inconsid- 
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erable,  that  I  would  not  be  able,  if  it  were  neces- 
sary, to  state  all  the  movements  which  were  made. 
I  can  only  advert  to  the  positions  of  the  respective 
regiments  at  one  or  two  important  junctures  dur- 
ing the  day.  In  the  morning  the  regiments  of  the 
brigade  were  posted  as  follows :  The  Thirteenth 
South  Carolina  volunteers  (Colonel  Edwards)  on 
the  light;  to  his  left,  the  First  South  Carolina 
volunteers,  (Lieutenant-Colonel  McCready ;)  to 
his  left,  the  Twelfth  South  Carolina  volunteers, 
(Colonel  Barnes ;)  to  his  left,  the  Fourteenth 
South  Carolina  volunteers,  (Colonel  McGowan,) 
the  latter  regiment  being  thrown  back  along  the 
fence  bordering  the  field  above  referred  to,  and 
Orr's  regiment  of  rifles  (Colonel  Marshall)  behind 
the  centre,  in  reserve.  General  Gregg  and  his  staff 
and  all  the  field  officers  were  on  foot.  The  fight  was 
commenced  by  us.  From  the  noise  which  came  from 
the  woods  across  the  railroad,  and  the  constant 
firing  of  the  skirmishers,  we  knew  that  we  were  in 
the  presence  of  the  enemy,  and  General  Gregg  sent 
out  Lieutenant-Colonel  McCready,  with  his  regi- 
ment, to  ascertain  his  location  and  number.  He  had 
gone  but  a  short  distance  into  the  woods  beyond 
the  railroad  cut,  when  he  fell  upon  a  large  column 
of  the  enemy  and  returned.  General  Gregg,  hav- 
ing thus  discovered  them,  directed  the  First  and 
Twelfth  regiments  to  advance  and  "  drive  back 
the  enemy."  These  regiments  commenced  the 
advance  together,  but  as  the  enemy  threatened  to 
flank  the  line  on  both  the  right  and  left,  they  soon 
separated.  The  First,  in  order  to  protect  its 
threatened  right,  inclined  to  the  right,  and  hand- 
somely drove  the  enemy  up  the  railroad.  Colonel 
Edwards  (the  Thirteenth)  supported  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  McCready  in  the  movement,  and  gallantly 
held  his  exposed  position  on  the  right,  near  the 
railroad,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  The 
Twelfth  being  pressed  by  a  heavy  column  on  its 
left  flank,  Colonel  Barnes  changed  front  to  the  left, 
and  charging  in  the  most  spirited  manner,  drove 
the  enemy  down  the  railroad,  breaking  and  rout- 
ing them  as  often  as  they  attempted  to  make  a 
stand.  When  we  had  driven  off  the  enemy  and 
was  returning,  Colonel  Barnes  was  joined  by  Col- 
onel Marshall,  who  had  been  sent  to  his  assist- 
ance, and  the  two  regiments  again  charged  and 
drove  a  heavy  body  massing  near  the  railroad.  All 
the  regiments  at  this  time  were  recalled  by  an 
order  not  to  advance,  and  in  so  doing  bring  on  a 
general  engagement,  but  to  hold  the  position  and 
act  on  the  defensive.  These  dashing  charges  in 
advance  were  entirely  successful,  and  at  twelve 
M.  our  front  was  cleared  of  the  enemy ;  but  they 
soon  began  to  close  around  us  again.  It  happened 
that  there  was  an  interval  of  about  a  hundred  and 
seventy-five  yards  between  our  right  and  the  left 
of  General  Thomas's  brigade.  Opposite  to  this 
interval  the  railroad  cut  was  very  deep,  and  the 
enemy,  getting  into  the  cut  at  some  point  beyond, 
crawled,  unobserved,  down  the  excavation  to  a 
point  opposite  this  interval,  and,  in  very  heavy 
force,  made  a  sudden  rush  to  enter  this  gap.  The 
attack  from  that  quarter  was  unexpected,  and  for  a 
short  time  seemed  likely  to  succeed.  The  assail- 
ants succeeded  in  getting  nearly  across  the  point  of 


woods  to  the  field  on  the  north-west,  thus  for  a 
moment  cutting  off  and  isolating  our  brigade  ;  but 
it  was  only  for  a  moment.  The  Fourteenth  regi- 
ment South  Carolina  volunteers,  which  at  the 
time  was  in  reserve,  was  promptly  wheeled  into 
the  gap,  and  assisted  by  the  left  regiment  of  Gen- 
eral Thomas's  brigade,  (believed  to  be  the  Forty- 
ninth  Georgia,)  and  such  parts  of  our  brigade 
as  were  near  the  point,  drove  them  back  across 
the  railroad  cut  with  great  slaughter.  The  op- 
posing forces  at  one  time  delivered  their  volleys 
into  each  other  at  the  distance  of  ten  paces. 

About  three  o'clock  p.  M.  another  most  vigor- 
ous effort  for  the  position  was  made  from  all  the 
points  held  by  the  enemy,  whose  fire  now  formed 
a  semicircle  of  flame  and  smoke,  extending  at 
least  half  round  the  devoted  hill.  For  the  first 
time  they  now  came  through  the  corner  of  the 
open  field  which  has  been  so  often  referred  to, 
and  pressed  heavily  on  Orr's  rifles,  which  at  this 
moment  occupied  the  fence.  Colonel  J.  Foster 
Marshall  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  D.  A.  Ledbetter, 
together  with  many  other  gallant  officers  and  sol- 
diers of  this  regiment,  fell  here  ;  but  the  obstinate 
enemy  was  again  repulsed  at  all  points,  and  driven 
beyond  the  railroad.  From  the  long-continued 
struggle,  the  ammunition  of  the  men  was  all  ex- 
pended ;  but  the  resolution  of  General  Gregg  to 
hold  the  position  was  unchanged.  When  Major- 
General  Hill,  commanding,  sent  to  inquire  wheth- 
er he  could  hold  out,  he  replied,  modestly,  he 
thought  he  could,  adding,  as  if  casually,  that 
"  his  ammunition  was  about  expended,  but  he  still 
had  the  bayonet."  It  was  now  four  o'clock  P.  M., 
and  there  was  no  abatement  in  the  fury  of  the 
assaults,  when  the  brigades  of  Generals  Branch 
and  Early,  having  been  sent  to  our  assistance, 
came  in  most  opportunely  and  gallantly.  After 
these  reinforcements  had  arrived  and  passed  to 
the  front.  General  Gregg  collected  the  remnant 
of  his  regiments,  and,  placing  them  in  line  behind 
the  troops  now  engaged,  gave  them  instructions 
to  lie  down,  and,  if  our  friends  were  overpowered 
and  had  to  fall  back  over  them,  to  wait  until  the 
enemy  was  very  near,  then  rise  and  drive  them 
back  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  men  all 
lay  down  as  instructed,  resolved,  as  the  last  re- 
sort, to  try  the  virtue  of  the  cold  steel ;  but, 
happily,  the  necessity  did  not  arise.  The  enemy 
were  finally  driven  back  at  all  points,  and  night 
closed  upon  us,  occupying  the  identical  spot  which 
we  were  ordered  to  hold  in  the  morning.  We 
slept  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  remained  in  po- 
sition all  the  next  day,  whilst  the  great  battle  of 
the  second  Manassas  was  progressing  on  our 
right.  The  enemy  made  several  attempts  to  ad- 
vance, but  the  admirable  practice  of  Captain  Mc- 
intosh's battery  kept  them  beyond  musket  range, 
scattering  them  with  shot  and  shell  every  time 
they  moved  forward.  Some  few  men  were  wound- 
ed by  shell,  but  we  were  not  very  actively  engaged 
on  that  day. 

Friday,  the  twenty-ninth,  was  the  glorious  but 
bloody  day  for  the  brigade.  It  may  be  allowed 
for  us  to  claim  that,  by  holding  the  left  steady  on 
Friday,  we  contributed  something  to  the  success 
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of  the  great  battle  on  Saturday.  The  distin- 
guished Brigadier-General  who  commanded,  and 
who  was  present  everywhere  during  the  day,  and 
exerting  himself  to  the  utmost,  was  himself  spared, 
only  to  fall  upon  another  victorious  field,  (Fred- 
ericksburg ;)  but  many  of  our  noblest  and  best 
officers  and  men  fell  there.  The  aggregate  of 
the  killed  and  wounded  of  the  brigade  in  this 
battle  was  six  hundred  and  thirteen,  (613.) 

All  the  field  officers  were  either  killed  or 
wounded,  except  two.  Among  those  who  glo- 
riously yielded  up  their  lives  on  the  battle-field 
are  the  following  officers  :  Colonel  J.  Foster  Mar- 
shall and  Lieutenant-Colonel  D.  A.  Ledbetter, 
Captain  M.  M.  Norton  and  Lieutenant  W.  C. 
Davis,  of  Orr's  rifles ;  Captain  C.  D.  Barksdale 
and  Lieutenant  John  M.  Munro,  of  the  First 
South  Carolina  volunteers ;  Lieutenants  J.  A. 
May  and  Hunnicutt,  of  the  Twelfth  ;  Captain  A. 
K.  Smith  and  Adjutant  W.  D.  Goggins,  of  the 
Thirteenth  South  Carolina  volunteers. 

Among  the  wounded  were  the  following  offi- 
,  cers  :  Lieutenant  Cothran,  of  Orr's  rifles ;  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel McCready,  of  the  First  South 
Carolina  volunteers  ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  McCor- 
kle,  Captain  Bookter,  Captain  Grist,  and  Lieuten- 
ants Dunlop,  Sharpe,  Bingham,  Dornin,  Gwinn, 
White,  Thode,  Hankie,  and  Rollins,  of  the  Twelfth 
South  Carolina  volunteers ;  Colonel  Edwards, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Farron,  Major  Brockman, 
Captain  R.  L.  Boudon,  Captain  P.  A.  Eichelber- 
ger,  Captain  J.  W.  Meetze,  and  Lieutenants  Cope- 
land,  Crooker,  Grice,  Thorn,  and  Felloes,  of  the 
Thirteenth  South  Carolina  volunteers ;  Colonel 
McGowan,  Captain  Stuckey,  Captain  Brown,  and 
Lieutenants  Robertson,  Carter,  and  Allen,  of  the 
Fourteenth  South  Carolina  volunteers. 


Statement  of  Killed  and  Wounded. 


Killed.  Wounded.  Aggregate. 


Orr's  Rifles,  .... 

19 

97 

116 

First  S.  C.  Vols.,     .    . 

24 

119 

143 

Twelfth  S.  C.  Vols.,    . 

24 

121 

145 

Thirteenth  S.  C.  Vols., 

26 

118 

144 

Fourteenth  S.  C.  Vols., 

8 

57 

65 

101 


512 


613 


Field  Officers  Killed. 


Colonel  J.  Foster  Marshall,  Orr's  rifles. 
Lieutenant-Colonel    D.    A.    Ledbetter,    Orr's 
rifles. 

Field  Officers  Wounded. 

Colonel  Dixon,  Twelfth  South  Carolina  volun- 
teers. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  McCorkle,  Twelfth  South 
Carolina  volunteers. 

Colonel  O.  E.  Edwards,  Thirteenth  South  Car- 
olina volunteers. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  T.  S.  Farron,  Thirteenth 
South  Carolina  volunteers. 


Major  B.  T.  Brockman,  Thirteenth  South  Car- 
olina volunteers. 

Colonel  S.  McGowan,  Fourteenth  South  Caro- 
lina volunteers. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  McCready,  First  South 
Carolina  volunteers. 

OX  HILL. 

Being  wounded  at  Manassas,  I  was  not  with 
the  brigade  in  the  campaign  into  Maryland  which 
followed,  and  therefore  this  report  must  be  short 
and  unsatisfactory.  The  brigade  remained  upon 
the  battle-field  of  Manassas  until  Sunday,  the 
thirty-first  of  August,  when  they  moved  in  pur- 
suit of  the  enemy.  Crossing  Bull  Run  at  Sudlcy 
Ford  and  reaching  Pleasant  Valley  that  night, 
the  next  day,  September  first,  they  moved  toward 
Fairfax  Court-House,  and  late  in  the  evening, 
near  Ox  Hill,  suddenly  came  in  contact  with  the 
enemy,  who  was  already  in  position  on  the  right 
and  front,  covering  his  line  of  retreat  from  Cen- 
treville  to  Fairfax  Court-House.  Whilst  on  the 
march,  the  skirmishers  suddenly  commenced  fir- 
ing, and  the  brigade  quickly  formed  in  line  of 
battle,  under  a  heavy  fire.  The  Thirteenth  and 
Fourteenth  South  Carolina  volunteers  were  post- 
ed in  front,  the  Twelfth  South  Carolina  volun- 
teers supporting  the  Fourteenth,  and  Orr's  rifles 
supporting  the  Thirteenth,  and  the  First  South 
Carolina  volunteers  in  reserve.  In  this  order, 
with  loaded  muskets  and  fixed  bayonets,  they 
were  immediately  pushed  upon  the  enemy  south 
of  the  turnpike.  They  advanced  rapidly  to  a 
fence.  The  Twelfth  was  thrown  out  on  the  left 
of  the  Fourteenth  to  lengthen  the  line,  and  the 
rifles  were  also  thrown  forward.  After  a  short, 
but  very  brisk  and  severe  contest,  they  drove  the 
enemy  back.  A  cold  and  drenching  thunder 
shower  swept  over  the  field  during  the  engage- 
ment, and  rendered  many  of  the  guns  unfit  for 
use.  The  enemy  withdrew,  and  we  slept  upon 
the  field.  The  brigade  went  into  action  unex- 
pectedly, but  behaved  extremely  well.  For  the 
time  they  were  engaged,  and  the  small  numbers 
present,  their  loss  was  heavy,  being  in  the  aggre- 
gate one  hundred  and  four  killed  and  wounded, 
including  some  valuable  officers.  Among  the 
killed  were  Lieutenant  W.  C.  Leppard,  of  the 
Thirteenth,  and  Adjutant  W.  C.  Buckannon,  of 
the  Twelfth ;  and  among  the  wounded  were  Cap- 
tain A.  P.  West  and  Lieutenant  E.  T.  Young- 
blood,  of  the  Fourteenth,  and  Robert  Junkins, 
of  Orr's  rifles.  No  field  officers  killed  or 
wounded. 

Statement  of  Killed  and  Wounded. 


Killed. 

Wounded. 

Aggregate 

First  S.  C.  Vols., .     . 

.     1 

7 

8 

Orr's  Rifles,     .     .     . 

.     5 

25 

30 

Twelfth  S.  C.  Vols.,  . 

.     1 

10 

11 

Thirteenth  S.  C.  Vols., 

.     5 

24 

29 

Fourteenth  S.  C.  Vols. 

,.     3 

23 

26 

104 
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CAPTURE   OF   HARPER  S  FERRY. 

The  brigade  left  Ox  Hill  on  the  third  of  Sep- 
tember, and,  marching  through  Dranesville  and 
Leesburg,  crossed  the  Potomac  into  Maryland  at 
White's  Ford  on  the  fifth.  They  rested  at  Mo- 
nocacy  Junction,  near  Frederick  City,  until  the 
tenth,  when,  in  order  to  perform  their  part  in  the 
investment  and  capture  of  Harper's  Ferry,  they 
commenced  a  forced  march,  and,  making  a  large 
circuit  by  way  of  Boonsboro',  Williamsport,  and 
Martinsburg,  reached  the  vicinity  of  Harper's 
Ferry,  from  the  Virginia  side,  on  the  thirteenth. 
Sunday,  the  fourteenth,  the  brigade  moved  down 
the  Winchester  Railroad,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Shenandoah,  and  were  engaged  during  the  night, 
until  two  o'clock  the  next  morning,  in  getting 
into  position  on  the  plateau  between  the  Shenan- 
doah and  Bolivar  Heights,  the  latter  place  being 
held  by  a  strong  force  of  the  enemy.  Here  morn- 
ing dawned  upon  the  command,  ready  to  storm 
the  heights.  The  view  was  magnificent,  present- 
ing such  a  spectacle  as  is  rarely  seen.  At  early 
dawn  the  batteries  of  Mcintosh  and  Davidson 
opened  upon  the  left  of  our  position,  and  soon 
after  other  batteries  commenced  firing  upon  the 
enemy  from  the  Loudoun  Heights,  beyond  the 
Shenandoah.  When  everything  was  ready  for 
the  assault,  a  white  flag  was  seen  displayed  by 
the  enemy  as  evidence  of  surrender,  and,  at  half 
past  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth 
September,  Major-General  A.  P.  Hill  entered 
the  captured  works.  At  nine  o'clock  the  brigade 
was  marched  up  to  the  heights,  and  employed  in 
guarding  prisoners,  arms,  &c.  We  sustained  no 
loss  in  these  brilliant  operations. 

SHARPSBURG. 

At  Harper's  Ferry,  during  the  sixteenth,  heavy- 
cannonading  on  the  Maryland  side  was  distinctly 
heard,  and  on  Wednesday  we  made  a  forced 
march  up  the  river,  crossed  the  river  at  Boteler's 
Ford,  a  short  distance  below  Shepherdstown,  and 
arrived  on  the  field  of  Sharpsburg  in  the  after- 
noon, about  two  miles  from  the  Potomac,  reach- 
ing the  actual  presence  of  the  enemy  at  forty 
minutes  past  three  o'clock  P.  M.,  which  was  not  a 
moment  too  soon  for  the  fortunes  of  the  day. 
The  general  line  of  our  army  seemed  to  be  in 
front  of  the  town  of  Sharpsburg,  facing  the  east, 
with  its  right  flank  stretching  toward  the  Poto- 
mac. The  enemy  were  in  front,  along  the  line  of 
the  Antietam  River.  We  came  upon  the  field  on 
the  extreme  right  of  our  line,  perhaps  two  miles 
from  the  Potomac.  It  was  seen  at  once  that  a 
large  force  of  the  enemy  (said  to  be  Burnside's 
division)  were  in  the  act  of  sweeping  down  the 
Antietam,  and  around  our  right,  with  the  object 
manifestly  of  cutting  off  our  army  from  the  Po- 
tomac. The  light  division  came  from  the  proper 
direction,  and  at  the  right  moment,  to  meet  this 
column,  and  drive  it  back  across  the  Antietam. 
Gregg's  brigade  was  placed  in  position  on  the 
right.  The  Fourteenth  South  Carolina  volun- 
teers,   Lieutenant-Colonel   Simpson,    being    the 


leading  regiment,  was  thrown  out  to  hold  a  posi- 
tion on  the  extreme  right,  being  the  point  of  our 
line  nearest  the  Potomac.  The  enemy,  checked 
in  his  flank  movement, -never  got  so  far  to  our 
right,  and  consequently  that  regiment  was  not 
actively  engaged.  The  First  South  Carolina  vol- 
unteers, Colonel  Hamilton,  the  Twelfth,  Colonel 
Barnes,  and  Thirteenth,  Colionel  Edwards,  formed 
in  line  of  battle,  were  directed  to  enter  the  field 
to  the  left  of  the  Fourteenth,  and  drive  back  the 
enemy.  This  line  advanced  to  the  top  of  a  hill, 
in  a  cornfield,  and  there  engaged  the  enemy,  who 
appeared  advancing  in  force  upon  the  opposite 
hill,  and  held  a  fence  in  the  ravine  between  the 
hills.  They  checked  at  once  the  advance  of  the 
enemy.  Colonel  Edwards,  on  the  left,  took  up  a 
strong  position  behind  a  stone  fence,  and  held  it. 
Colonel  Barnes  advanced  down  the  hill,  and,  with 
a  charge,  gallantly  drove  the  enemy  from  the 
fence  in  front.  He  was,  however,  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, flanked  by  a  large  body  on  the  right,  and 
had  to  retire  his  regiment  a  short  distance  up 
the  hill,  the  enemy  immediately  re-occupying  the  t 
fence.  Colonel  Barnes  soon  returned  to  the  at- 
tack, and,  upon  the  same  ground,  charged  with 
his  fine  regiment  three  times,  and  the  last  time 
drove  them  from  the  fence,  and  up  the  hill  be- 
yond, with  great  slaughter. 

In  the  mean  time,  Colonel  Hamilton,  feeling 
a  heavy  pressure  upon  his  right,  obliqued  his  regi- 
ment in  that  direction,  and  gallantly  drove  them, 
clearing  the  front,  and  at  the  same  time  covering 
the  right  of  Colonel  Barnes.  A  heavy  body  now 
appeared  on  the  right  of  Colonel  Hamilton,  and 
Captain  Perrin,  commanding  Orr's  rifles,  was  sent 
out  to  sweep  the  field  in  that  direction.  He  led 
his  regiment  up  a  hill,  discovered  the  enemy  in 
the  hollow  beyond,  dispersed  them  at  once,  and 
held  the  position,  which  was  somewhat  in  advance 
of  the  general  line.  Thus  the  columns,  which 
were  enveloping  the  right  of  our  army,  were 
driven  back  at  all  points,  and,  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, Sharpsburg  made  a  victory  for  the  Con- 
federate arms. 

The  brigade  held  its  position  on  the  field  all 
night,  the  next  day,  and  until  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  Friday,  the  nineteenth,  when  they 
joined  the  division,  and  moved  toward  Boteler's 
Ford,  on  the  Potomac,  which  was  crossed  with- 
out losing  a  man.  In  the  critical  operation  of 
crossing  the  river  in  the  face  of  so  large  a  force, 
the  light  division,  General  A.  P.  Hill,  was  the 
rear  guard,  and  Gregg's  brigade  was  in  rear  of 
the  division.  Two  companies  of  the  Fourteenth 
South  Carolina  volunteers,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Brown,  were  thrown  out  by  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Simpson  as  skirmishers,  in  a  corn- 
field, about  a  mile  from  the  river,  thus  covering 
the  passage  of  the  army.  About  nine  o'clock 
a.  M.,  whilst  the  light  division  was  crossing,  Cap- 
tain Brown's  small  detachment  was  attacked  by 
cavalry  ;  but,  dispersing  them  by  a  single  volley, 
they  succeeded  in  reaching  the  river,  and  cross- 
ing in  safety. 

The  fighting  at  Sharpsburg  was  severe,  and  the 
loss  considerable,  being  in  the  aggregate  one  hun- 
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dred  and  sixty-five.  Among  the  killed  were 
Colonel  Dixon  Barnes,  Captain  F.  A.  Erwin, 
and  Lieutenant  Blackmail,  of  the  Twelfth  South 
Carolina  volunteers,  and  Lieutenant  J.  A.  Mc- 
Intyre,  of  the  First  South  Carolina  volunteers. 
Among  the  wounded  were  Captain  M.  P.  Par- 
ker, of  the  First  South  Carolina  volunteers  ; 
Captain  J.  L.  Miller,  Captain  H.  C.  Davis, 
Lieutenant  It.  M.  Kerr,  and  Captain  J.  M. 
Pen-in,  commanding  Orr's  rifles  ;  W.  J.  Stone 
and  S.  G.  ltoseborough,  of  the  Twelfth  South 
Carolina  volunteers,  and  Lieutenants  J.  M. 
Wheeler  and  W.  L.  Leitzer,  of  the  Thirteenth. 
Where  all  did  their  duty  well,  it  may  not  be  un- 
pardonable to  declare  that,  in  this  battle,  the 
palm  was  borne  off  by  the  intrepid  Colonel 
Barnes,  who  nobly  fell  whilst  leading  the  invinci- 
ble Twelfth  in  their  last  victorious  charge.  Colo- 
nel Barnes  was  as  amiable  and  generous  in  peace 
as  he  was  gallant  and  irresistible  in  war.  Having 
large  wealth  and  high  position  at  home,  he  left 
all  to  fall  at  the  head  of  his  beloved  regiment, 
gallantly  struggling  for  the  independence  of  his 
country. 

Statement  of  Killed  and  Wounded. 

First    South    Carolina  Killed'  Wounded.  Aggregate. 

Volunteers,     ...     4  30  34 

Orr's  Rifles,  ....     3  9  12 

Twelfth  South  Carolina 

Volunteers,     ...  20  82*  104 

Thirteenth  South  Car- 
olina Volunteers,      .1  14  15 


165 


Field  Officer  Killed. 


Colonel  Dixon  Barnes,  Twelfth  South  Carolina 
Volunteers. 

SHEPHERDSTOWN. 

After  crossing  the  river  into  Virginia,  and 
marching  about  five  miles,  the  brigade  spent  the 
night,  and  was  ordered  back  next  morning,  the 
twentieth,  to  Boteler's  Ford,  near  Shepherds- 
town,  to  drive  back  the  enemy,  who  was  reported 
to  be  crossing  at  that  point.  General  Gregg 
formed  line  of  battle,  Orr's  rifles  deployed  as 
skirmishers  in  front,  and  advanced  in  splendid 
style.  The  batteries  of  the  enemy,  on  the  Ma- 
ryland side,  poured  upon  them  a  terrible  fire  of 
grape,  round  shot,  and  shell.  Their  practice  was 
remarkably  fine,  bursting  shells  in  the  ranks  at 
every  discharge.  The  Fourteenth  South  Caro- 
lina volunteers,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Simpson, 
from  the  nature  of  the  ground  over  which  it 
passed,  was  particularly  exposed.  When  the  ar- 
tillery made  gaps  in  their  ranks,  they  closed  up 
like  veterans,  and  marched  on  without  confusion, 
or  in  the  least  losing  distance.  The  rifles  went 
down  near  to  the  river,  and  drove  the  enemy  into 
the  water,  most  of  them  being  either  killed  or 
drowned.     The  brigade  lay  under  a  terrible  fire 

*  Two  missing. 


of  shells  all  day,  and  at  dark  returned  to  bivouac. 
The  loss  of  the  brigade  was  sixty-three  killed  and 
wounded,  mostly  in  the  Fourteenth.  Among  the 
killed  being  the  brave,  generous,  and  efficient 
Captain  James  H.  Dunlap,  of  Laurens,  South 
Carolina,  who  was  blown  to  pieces  by  a  shell  ;  and 
among  the  wounded  was  Lieutenant  D.  H.  Ham- 
ilton, Jr.,  Adjutant  of  the  First  South  Carolina 
volunteers. 

On  Sunday,  the  second  November,  occurred 
the  affair  at  Castleman's  Ford,  near  Snicker's 
Gap.  Gregg's  and  Thomas's  brigades,  accompa- 
nied by  a  battery  of  artillery,  were  thrown  for- 
ward as  a  sort  of  picket,  to  secure  that  ford 
against  any  effort  General  McClellan  (who  was 
reported  to  be  at  Snickersville  in  force)  might 
make  to  pass  the  mountain  there.  Gregg's  bri- 
gade took  position,  and,  under  light  fire  of  artil- 
lery, awaited  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  who  never 
reached  our  side  of  the  ford.  In  this  affair  the 
brigade  lost  three  wounded,  one  mortally. 

The  brigade  remained  in  bivouac,  at  different 
places  in  the  lower  valley,  until  Saturday,  the 
twenty-second  November,  when  they  moved,  with 
the  light  division,  from  Jordan's  Spring,  on  the 
Opequon,  near  Winchester.  Marching  up  the 
Winchester  and  Staunton  turnpike,  we  turned  to 
the  left  at  New  Market,  passed  the  Blue  Ridge  at 
Milam's  Gap,  then  covered  with  snow,  and  on  the 
twenty-seventh  left  the  beautiful  valley  of  Vir- 
ginia. Passing  by  Madison  and  Orange,  we 
reached  the  Massaponax  Hill,  near  Fredericks- 
burg, on  Wednesday,  the  third  of  December, 
having  made  a  march  of  one  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-five miles  in  twelve  days.  Again  regretting 
much  the  many  imperfections  of  this  hasty  sketch 
of  operations  which  must  be  historical, 
I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

S.  McGowan, 
Brigadier-General,  commanding  Second  Brigade  L.  D. 

Statement  of  Killed  and  Wounded. 

Killed.  Wounded.  Aggregate. 

Orr's  Rifles,  ....     0  1  1 

First    South    Carolina 

Volunteers,     ...     0  4  4 

Twelfth  South  Caro- 
lina Volunteers, .     .     0  1  1 

Thirteenth  South  Car- 
olina Volunteers,      .0  2  2 

Fourteenth  South  Car- 
olina Volunteers,     .10  45  55 
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snicker's  gap. 


Killed.  Wounded.  Aggregate. 

Orr's  Rifles,  ....     1  0  1 

Twelfth    South    Caro- 
lina Volunteers,  .     .     0  2  2 
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Recapitulation  —  Killed  and  Wounded. 


Orr's  Rifles,  South  Carolina  Volunteers, 

First  Regiment  South  Carolina  Volunteers, .... 
Twelfth  Regiment  South  Carolina  Volunteers, .  . 
Thirteenth  Regiment  South  Carolina  Volunteers, . 
Foux-teenth  Regiment  South  Carolina  Volunteers, 
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REPORT  OF  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  EVANS. 

Headquarters  Evans's  Brigade,  ) 
Near  Winchester,  Va.,  October  13, 1862.     ) 

Major  G.  M.  Sorrell,  A.  A.  G.  Bight  Wing  : 

Major  :  In  pursuance  to  the  written  instruc- 
tions of  the  Major-General  commanding,  I  beg 
leave  to  report  the  action  of  my  command  in  the 
recent  engagements  in  Virginia  and  Maryland. 
On  the  sixth  of  August  last,  I  was  ordered  to 
repair,  with  my  brigade,  to  Malvern  Hill,  and  to 
drive  the  enemy  from  the  wood  to  the  north  of 
the  hill.  I  deployed  my  troops  in  line  of  battle, 
and,  after  marching  about  a  mile  through  the 
woodland  and  open  field,  encountered  the  cavalry 
pickets  of  the  enemy,  which  were  soon  driven  in 
by  the  fire  of  two  regiments,  killing  several  of 
the  enemy,  who  soon  retired,  evacuating  his  po- 
sition —  four  prisoners  taken. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fourth  August, 
I  was  ordered  to  support,  with  my  brigade,  the 
batteries  under  the  command  of  Major  Garnett, 
who  was  attacking  the  enemy  at  Rappahannock 
Station,  with  further  instructions  to  attack  the 
enemy  should  he  appear  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river.  Receiving  a  message  from  Captain  Squiers, 
commanding  the  battery,  that  the  enemy  were  in 
a  small  redoubt,  which  they  had  thrown  up  the 
night  previous,  I  immediately  ordered  an  ad- 
vance to  drive  him  from  his  position  ;  but,  on 
the  approach  of  my  troops,  he  soon  retreated 
across  the  railroad  bridge,  before  we  were  in  mus- 
ket range.  I  here  ordered  the  Macbeth  artillery, 
Captain  Boyce,  to  advance,  occupy  the  work,  and 
to  open  fire  on  the  enemy  across  the  river.  This 
point,  however,  Captain  Boyce  found  untenable, 
as  the  enemy's  batteries  swept  the  entire  hill  and 
work.  He  was  compelled  to  retire  with  the  loss 
of  four  wounded.  The  entire  loss  of  my  brigade 
in  this  engagement  was  twenty-one  killed,  (en- 
listed men ;)  seven  commissioned  officers,  and 
seventy-five  enlisted  men,  wounded.  The  cool- 
ness of  the  men  and  of  the  officers  of  the  brigade 
excited  my  highest  admiration.  Many  of  them, 
never  having  been  under  fire  before,  sustained  a 
severe  fire  of  grape  and  shell  for  more  than  three 
hours  without  breaking  line  of  battle. 


On  the  evening  of  the  twenty-ninth  of  August, 
the  brigade  engaged  the  skirmishers  of  the  ene- 
my, in  considerable  force,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
road  near  Groveton,  and  rendered  efficient  coop- 
eration to  the  commands  of  General  Wilcox,  on 
the  left,  and  General  Hood,  on  the  right,  in  driv- 
ing the  enemy  from  his  position.  The  enemy 
falling  back,  and  the  darkness  of  the  night  con- 
cealing his  movements,  I  formed  my  brigade  in 
the  camp  of  the  enemy,  until  ordered  to  fall 
back  by  the  Major-General  commanding.  Leav- 
ing a  strong  picket  in  my  front,  I  withdrew  about 
a  mile  to  the  rear. 

On  the  morning  of  the  thirtieth  August,  the 
enemy  presenting  himself  in  large  force  near 
Groveton,  I  was  ordered  to  take  command  of  the 
troops  formed  immediately  on  the  right  of  the 
road,  embracing  Whiting's  division,  Brigadier- 
General  J.  B.  Hood  commanding,  Pickett's  bri- 
gade, Colonel  Eppa  Hunton  commanding,  and 
my  own  brigade.  I  would  state  that,  just  before 
the  action  commenced,  Pickett's  brigade  was  or- 
dered to  the  support  of  General  Kemper.  My 
command  now  consisted  of  three  brigades,  which 
were  disposed  as  follows  :  Evans's  brigade,  with 
the  left  resting  on  the  turnpike,  under  the  imme- 
diate command  of  Colonel  P.  F.  Stevens  ;  Hood, 
with  his  command,  on  Stevens's  right.  In  this  po- 
sition my  command  rested  until  about  four  o'clock 
p.  M.,  when  General  Hood  was  ordered  to  advance, 
Colonel  Stevens  supporting  his  left.  The  com- 
mand soon  became  warmly  engaged  with  the  en- 
emy, who  seemed  to  concentrate  a  heavy  force  on 
the  right  of  the  road,  and  opened  a  heavy  artil- 
lery fire  on  my  whole  line  from  right  to  left.  Af- 
ter advancing  more  than  a  mile,  the  command  of 
General  Hood,  after  charging  the  batteries  in  the 
centre,  was  compelled  to  fall  back,  which  was  done 
in  good  order.  Stevens's  command,  coming  up 
immediately  afterward,  held  the  enemy  until  re- 
lieved, timely,  by  Major-General  R.  H.  Ander- 
son's division.  In  this  engagement  the  loss  of 
Evans's  brigade  was  very  severe  —  the  loss  be- 
ing fourteen  officers  and  ninety-eight  enlisted 
men  killed,  forty-eight  officers  and  four  hundred 
and  sixty-three  enlisted  men  wounded,  and  eight 
enlisted  men  missing.     Among  the  killed  were 
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the  gallant  Colonel  J.  II.  Means,  of  the  Seven- 
teenth regiment  South  Carolina  volunteers,  and 
Colonel  J.  M.  Gadberry,  of  the  Eighteenth  regi- 
ment. These  brave  men  were  shot  down  while 
nobly  leading  their  regiments  into  action.  Colonel 
Gadberry  was  killed  instantly  ;  Colonel  Means, 
mortally  wounded,  survived  two  days.  It  is  but 
justice  to  the  memory  of  these  noble  and  gallant 
officers  to  mention  my  appreciation  of  their  val- 
uable services.  Colonel  Means,  though  much 
advanced  in  years,  ever  exhibited  the  energy  of 
youth  in  battling  our  ruthless  foe,  and  devoting 
his  whole  ability  to  our  sacred  cause.  His  death 
fully  exemplifies  his  devotion  to  his  country. 
Colonel  Gadberry  was  conspicuous  during  the 
battle  for  his  dauntless  conduct  and  unflinching 
firmness.  Among  the  wounded  were  the  brave 
and  energetic  Major  F.  G.  Palmer,  of  the  Hol- 
comb  legion,  and  the  gallant  Colonel  H.  L.  Ben- 
bow,  of  the  Twenty-first  regiment.  The  list  of  the 
other  gallant  dead  and  wounded  officers  is  here- 
with enclosed,  and  I  would  respectfully  refer  the 
Major-General  commanding  to  the  reports  of 
their  immediate  commands  for  the  history  of 
their  actions.  To  Colonel  P.  F.  Stevens,  of  the 
Holcomb  legion,  commanding  the  brigade,  I  am 
much  indebted  for  his  untiring  zeal  and  dauntless 
courage,  cheering  his  men,  under  heavy  fire,  dur- 
ing the  entire  engagement.  My  command  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  the  enemy  from  their  batteries 
with  great  slaughter,  and  turning  his  own  bat- 
teries against  his  retreating  forces.  A  large  num- 
ber of  small  arms  and  accoutrements  and  three 
stand  of  colors  were  captured.  For  the  action 
of  the  Texas  and  Third  Georgia  brigades,  I  re- 
spectfully refer  to  the  reports  of  General  Hood 
and  the  Colonels  commanding. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  August,  my  division  was 
ordered  to  support  the  command  of  Brigadier- 
General  Rodes,  on  the  left  of  the  road,  near  South 
Mountain.  On  marching  my  brigade  up  the 
mountain,  on  our  extreme  left,  I  was  informed 
that  the  two  brigades,  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  BrigacLier-General  Hood,  had  been  de- 
tached, by  order  of  the  Major-General  command- 
ing, to  support  our  right,  and  I  was  further 
ordered  to  hold  my  position  on  the  left,  and  that 
reinforcements  would,  be  sent.  On  my  arrival  at 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  the  skirmishers  of 
the  enemy  were  met,  supported  by  several  of  his 
batteries,  which  commanded  my  position.  I  or- 
dered Colonel  Stevens,  commanding  brigade,  to 
push  over  the  summit  and  engage  the  enemy  then 
firing  on  General  Rodes's  troops,  retiring.  Col- 
onel Stevens  soon  became  engaged  with  a  much 
superior  force,  two  columns  of  the  enemy  advan- 
cing rapidly  upon  his  small  command.  This 
force,  however,  wras  bravely  met,  and  the  position 
held  until  the  troops  on  my  right  had  retired, 
leaving  my  brigade  nearly  surrounded  by  the  en- 
emy. I  then  directed  my  troops  to  retire,  firing, 
to  the  east  side  of  the  mountain,  which  was  done 
in  good  order.  During  the  night,  I  received  an 
order  to  march  in  the  direction  of  Sharpsburg, 
and  my  division  ordered  to  act  as  rear  guard, 
which  duty  was  performed  until  our  arrival  at  the 


Antietam  River,  on  the  evening  of  the  fifteenth 
September. 

On  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth,  General 
Hood,  with  his  two  brigades,  were  detached  and 
sent  to  the  support  of  Major-Gencral  I).  H.  Hill, 
leaving  me  but  two  brigades,  Colonels  Anderson's 
and  Evans's  brigades.  During  the  day  my  com- 
mand was  held  as  support  to  Colonel  Walton's 
artillery,  also  with  orders  to  defend  the  bridge 
over  the  Antietam,  and  my  skirmishers  were  en- 
gaged throughout  the  day  with  the  sharpshooters 
of  the  enemy. 

On  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth,  the  enemy 
attacked  our  left  in  force,  and  about  noon  Colo- 
nel Anderson's  brigade  was  detached  to  support 
General  Hood,  then  supporting  Major-General 
D.  H.  Hill,  on  our  left.  About  two  o'clock  p.  m., 
I  was  ordered  to  rally  the  troops  then  flecking  to 
the  town  from  our  left,  and  to  bring  them  into 
action.  After  considerable  exertion,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  my  entire  staff,  I  succeeded  in  collect- 
ing about  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  officers, 
whom  I  formed  into  two  commands,  and  placed 
them  respectively  under  the  command  of  Colo- 
nels Colquitt  and  Iverson,  of  Major-General  D. 
H.  Hill's  division.  At  three  o'clock,  observing 
the  enemy  approaching  my  position,  (directly  on 
the  left  of  the  road,)  also  attempting  to  cross  the 
bridge  on  my  right,  I  ordered  an  advance,  Colo- 
nels Colquitt  and  Iverson  on  the  left,  with  Boyce's 
battery,  and  Colonel  Stevens  on  the  right,  sup- 
ported by  two  batteries  of  Colonel  S.  p.  Lee's 
battalion,  who  came  timely,  at  my  request,  to  my 
assistance,  and  rendered  material  aid  in  driving 
the  enemy  back  across  the  river,  with  Colonel 
Stevens's  command  as  skirmishers  on  the  right, 
while  I  attacked  the  enemy  with  Colquitt's  and 
Iverson's  commands  on  the  left. 

This  little  command  gallantly  drove  the  enemy 
from  his  cover  in  the  cornfield,  and  caused  him 
to  retreat  in  confusion,  leaving  a  number  of  their 
dead  and  two  stand  of  colors,  the  latter  having 
been  shot  down  by  a  well-directed  fire  of  Captain 
Boyce's  battery.  I  also  requested  Colonel  Wal- 
ton, of  the  artillery,  to  open  fire  on  the  enemy's 
batteries  that  had  crossed  the  bridge,  which,  be- 
ing promptly  done,  had  the  desired  effect  of  driv- 
ing them  back.  My  brigade  then  resumed  its 
original  position,  and  bivouacked  for  the  night, 
sleeping  on  their  arms.  For  individual  instances 
of  gallantry  and  distinction,  I  beg  leave  to  refer 
to  the  reports  of  the  immediate  commanders. 

To  my  general  and  personal  staff  I  am  much 
indebted,  for  their  bravery  and  fidelity  in  carry- 
ing my  orders.  Captain  T.  1).  Eason,  ordnance 
officer;  Captain  A.  L.  Evans,  Assistant  Adju- 
tant-General ;  First  Lieutenant  Samuel  J.  Corrie, 
Aid-de-camp,  were  often  under  heavy  fire,  and 
executed  their  several  duties  with  intrepidity. 
My  faithful  courier,  Mr.  Farquhar  Trazevant,  was 
shot  down  near  me  by  a  shell,  inflicting  a  wound 
from  which  he  has  since  died.  His  loss  was  se- 
vere to  me,  both  personally  and  in  his  official 
capacity.  I  am  also  pained  to  announce  the  fall 
of  Captain  Samuel  Jordan,  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General  of  Colonel  Colquitt's  brigade,  who  was 
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shot  down  while  gallantly  transmitting  my  or- 
ders. Enclosed  herewith  please  find  the  reports 
of  regimental  and  battery  commanders. 

The  total  loss  of  Evans's  brigade  in  the  above- 
mentioned  engagements  is  one  thousand  and 
twenty-four  aggregate,  from  an  aggregate  of  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty  on  the  thir- 
tieth July,  1862.  It  is  proper  to  state  that  the 
aggregate  for  duty  was  afterward  increased  to 
twenty-two  hundred  by  the  addition  of  the  Twen- 
ty-third regiment  South  Carolina  volunteers. 

•  In  conclusion,  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
Major-General  commanding  to  the  gallant  con- 
duct of  the  officers  of  this  brigade. 

In  each  engagement  some  field  officer  was 
either  wounded  or  killed.  I  had  neglected  to 
mention  above  the  loss  of  the  gallant  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  T.  C.  Watkins,  of  the  Twenty-third  regi- 
ment South  Carolina  volunteers,  and  Major  R. 
S.  Means,  of  the  Seventeenth  regiment,  both  of 
whom  were  shot  down  while  cheering  their  regi- 
ments. Colonel  Watkins  was  killed  instantly, 
and  Major  Means,  severely  wounded  in  both 
legs,  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

N.  G.  Evans, 

Brigadier-General,  commanding. 

P.  S.  The  report  of  the  Eighteenth  regiment 
South  Carolina  volunteers  will  be  forwarded  to- 
morrow. 

REPORT  OF  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  RANSOM  OF 
BATTLE  OF  SHARPSBURG. 

• 

Headquarters  Ransom's  Brigade,  ) 
Camp  near  Martinsburg,  Va.,  Sept.  22, 1862. ) 

Captain  William  A.  Smith,  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General  : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following 
report  of  the  part  performed  by  my  brigade  in 
the  battle  near  Sharpsburg,  Maryland,  on  the 
seventeenth  instant : 

The  regiments  present  were  the  Twenty-fourth, 
Twenty-fifth,  Thirty-fifth,  and  Forty-ninth  North 
Carolina  troops,  commanded  respectively  by  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Harris,  Colonel  Rutledge,  Colonel 
Ransom,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  McAfee.  The 
strength  present  was  about  sixteen  hundred  ag- 
gregate. 

About  three  o'clock,  in  the  morning  of  the 
seventeenth  instant,  the  brigade,  followed  by  the 
others  of  the  division,  was  moved  to  the  extreme 
right  of  the  position  occupied  by  our  troops,  and 
posted  upon  some  hills  which  commanded  an 
open  country.  Here  it  remained  in  line  until 
about  nine  o'clock,  when  an  order  from  General 
Lee  directed  the  division  to  the  left,  where  the 
enemy  was  pushing  back  our  forces. 

From  the  first  position  the  brigade  moved  left 
in  front  until  we  had  passed  the  town  of  Sharps- 
burg some  half  mile  to  the  north,  when  it  was 
formed  into  line  by  inversion,  bringing  the  Forty- 
ninth  over  the  right.  The  line  was  formed  under 
a  severe  fire,  and  in  the  presence  of  some  of  our 
troops,  who  had  been  driven  back.  As  soon  as 
formed,  the  whole  brigade  was  pushed  rapidly 
forward,  and,  after  passing  some  two   hundred 


yards,  I  received  orders  to  form  to  the  right  and 
resist  the  enemy,  who  were  in  possession  of  a 
piece  of  woods.  The  change  of  position  was  ef- 
fected with  three  of  the  regiments,  the  Forty- 
ninth,  Twenty-fifth,  and  Thirty-fifth ;  but  the 
Twenty-fourth,  on  the  extreme  left,  had  come 
upon  the  enemy  and  opened  fire,  and  continued 
in  the  first  position,  upon  the  left  of  General 
Barksdale's  brigade. 

Upon  reaching  the  woods,  we  met  parts  of 
Hood's  and  Early's  commands,  and,  leaving  them, 
immediately  encountered  the  enemy  in  strong 
force,  flushed  with  a  temporary  success.  A  tre- 
mendous fire  was  poured  into  them,  and,  without 
a  halt,  the  woods  was  cleared,  and  the  crest  next 
the  enemy  occupied. 

At  this  time,  I  determined  to  charge  across 
a  field  in  our  front,  and  to  a  woods  beyond, 
which  was  held  by  the  enemy ;  but  he  again  ap- 
proached in  force  to  within  a  hundred  yards, 
where  he  was  met  by  the  same  crushing  fire 
which  had  driven  him  first  from  the  position.  I 
now  went  to  recall  the  Twenty-fourth,  which  had 
passed  on, —  which  had  been  directed,  as  I  after- 
ward heard,  by  General  Stewart,  to  occupy  a 
position  near  the  extreme  left,  —  but  finding  it 
was  so  far  away,  returned.  During  my  absence, 
the  enemy  again  attempted  to  force  the  position, 
after  subjecting  us  to  a  fearful  storm  of  iron  mis- 
siles for  thirty  minutes.  Colonel  Ransom,  com- 
manding during  my  absence,  repulsed  him  sig- 
nally, and  put  an  end  to  any  further  attempt  by 
infantry  to  dislodge  us.  Immediately  after  this', 
fire  from  two  large  batteries  was  opened  upon  us, 
and  continued  with  occasional  intermissions  until 
nightfall. 

About  noon,  General  Longstreet  sent  me  word 
to  take  the  battery  in  our  front,  and  the  order  to 
advance  was  given,  when  General  McLaws  ar- 
rived, and  ordered  me  to  desist  from  the  attempt. 
Again,  about  two  or  three  o'clock,  I  received  in- 
structions to  advance  and  take  the  battery.  Just 
at  this  time  the  enemy  was  observed  to  have 
massed  a  strong  force  about  the  batteries,  and 
General  Walker/"  having  arrived,  forbade  the 
movement  until  he  could  communicate  with  Gen- 
eral Longstreet  in  person.  Shortly  afterward, 
orders  came  to  defer  any  attempt  upon  the  ene- 
my's position  until  General  Jackson  should  have 
attacked  him  upon  his  right  flank.  This  was  not 
accomplished  by  General  Jackson,  and  the  effort 
to  capture  the  two  large  batteries,  which  had 
almost  incessantly  played  upon  us  for  eight 
hours,  was  not  made. 

I  cannot  too  highly  compliment  the  men  and 
officers  for  their  gallant  behavior  during  the  en- 
tire day.  They  formed  under  a  galling  fire,  and, 
in  presence  of  our  retiring  troops,  pressed  forward 
and  drove  back  a  far  superior  force,  and  three 
times  afterward  repulsed  determined  attacks  of 
the  enemy,  and  in  largely  superior  numbers  to 
our  own.  But  the  highest  credit  is  due  for  the 
perfect  coolness  exhibited  during  an  eight  hours' 
exposure  to  an  unparalleled  cannonade,  and  with- 
in canister  range. 

I  will  not  close  my  report  without  bringing  to 
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the  notice  of  the  commanding  General  the  con- 
spicuous conduct  of  Colonel  Ransom,  of  which 
the  General  can  learn  more  by  inquiry  of  Colo- 
nels Hall  and  Jenkins,  Forty-sixth  North  Caro- 
lina ;  Major  Flemmingr  too,  of  the  Forty-ninth, 
evinced  a  cool  daring  and  soldierly  presence  of 
mind  eminently  praiseworthy. 

Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  Cooke,  of  the  Twenty- 
fourth,  was  foremost  in  leading  his  regiment  while 
under  my  eye,  and  I  have  had  frequent  occasions 
to  observe  qualities  which  make  him  second  to 
none  in  courage  and  capacity. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Bryson,  of  the  Twenty- 
fifth,  was  cool  and  gallant.  I  cannot  further  par- 
ticularize. 

To  the  members  of  my  staff  I  owe  much  for 
their  prompt  and  untiring  assistance  —  Captain 
Rowland,  A.  A.  G. ;  Lieutenant  Brodnax,  A.  D. 
C. ;  Mr.  Mason,  volunteer  Aid,  and  Lieutenants 
Ashe  and  Thomas,  the  last  my  ordnance  officer, 
who  was  ever  in  the  right  place.  My  orderlies, 
privates  Pierson  and  I)e  Vom,  of  the  Twenty- 
fourth,  acted  with  unwonted  intelligence  and  gal- 
lantry throughout  the  day,  in  bearing  messages, 
under  the  hottest  fire.  The  latter  had  his  horse 
shot. 

Though  not  a  part  of  my  brigade,  I  cannot 
properly  close  my  report  without  mentioning  the 
M  Forty-sixth  North  Carolina  volunteers,  Colonel 
Hall  commanding.  About  midday  he  reported 
to  me,  with  his  regiment,  and  was  at  once  ordered 
into  position  on  my  right,  which  was  unflinching- 
ly maintained  throughout.  The  conduct  of  the 
regiment  was  all  it  should  have  been,  and  the 
bravery  of  Colonel  Hall  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Jenkins  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  them- 
selves and  the  service.  A  list  of  casualties  is 
hereunto  appended. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

R.  Ransom,  Jr., 

Brigadier-General. 

REPORT  OF  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  PRYOR    OF 
SECOND  BATTLE  OF  MANASSAS. 

Headquarters  Prvor's  Brigade,  \ 
Near  Winchester,  October  5,  18G2.     \ 

Captain  :  A  very  brief  narrative  will  suffice  to 
exhibit  the  operations  of  this  brigade  in  the  battle 
of  Manassas. 

When  the  enemy's  attack  on  the  left  of  our 
line  was  repulsed,  I  was  directed  by  Brigadier- 
General  Wilcox  to  throw  my  brigade  on  his  bro- 
ken columns.  Disposing  my  troops  in  two  lines, 
with  the  first,  consisting  of  the  Third  Virginia,  the 
Fourteenth  Alabama,  and  the  Eighth  Florida  regi- 
ments, I  pushed  across  the  field,  to  the  end  of 
intercepting  the  enemy  in  his  retreat.  Perceiv- 
ing my  design,  the  flying  Federals  turned  to  the 
left,  sought  the  shelter  of  a  neighboring  wood, 
and  attempted  to  arrest  our  advance.  But 
neither  a  terrific  artillery  fire  on  their  flank,  nor 
an  unexpected  fusillade  in  front,  could  check  the 
impetuous  onset  of  my  brave  men.  Into  the 
woods  they  dashed,  and,  with  little  delay,  dis- 
lodged the  enemy  from  his  cover.  This  accom- 
plished, I  changed  front  to  the  right,  with  the  view 


of  charging  the  batteries,  from  whose   fire  my 
troops  suffered  so  seriously. 

In  pursuance  of  a  suggestion  from  General 
Wilcox,  I  concerted  with  Brigadier-General 
Featherston  a  plan  of  attack  on  these  butteries. 
It  was  agreed  that,  while  General  Featherston 
turned  the  enemy's  flank,  I  should  assail  him  in 
front.  In  the  execution  of  this  scheme  very  little 
difficulty  was  encountered,  the  enemy,  on  our  ap- 
proach, invariably  abandoning  his  position,  al- 
most without  a  struggle.  Several  of  his  detached 
pieces  and  caissons  we  captured,  but  generally  he 
succeeded,  by  a  timely  flight,  in  escaping  with  his 
batteries.  Indeed,  with  his  expulsion  from  the 
wood  where  he  first  sought  shelter  the  fighting 
with  us  ceased.  Afterward  it  was  a  mere  chase, 
in  which  the  enemy  exhibited  such  fleetness  that 
we  could  inflict  upon  him  only  a  trifling  loss. 
The  pursuit  was  vigorously  pressed,  nevertheless, 
until  darkness  arrested  our  farther  progress. 
The  brigade  bivouacked  on  the  advanced  position 
won  by  our  arms. 

In  the  progress  of  the  action,  I  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  separated  from  my  command  by  a 
circumstance  to  which  I  allude  only  in  explana- 
tion of  my  absence.  Returning  from  a  search 
after  two  of  my  regiments,  which,  in  the  confu- 
sion of  the  fight,  had  become  detached  from  the 
brigade,  I  advanced  unconsciously  beyond  the 
enemy's  line,  and  was  a  while  detained  in  my  em- 
barrassing position.  Eventually,  however,  I  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  effect  my  escape  and  rejoin  my 
command. 

Of  the  conduct  of  officers  and  men  in  this  fight, 
I  have  to  speak  in  the  most  complimentary  terms. 
The  Fifth  and  Eighth  Florida  regiments,  though 
never  under  fire  before,  exhibited  the  cool  and 
collected  courage  of  veterans.  Special  mention 
of  peculiar  merit  in  individuals  I  reserve  for 
another  communication. 

The  loss  of  the  brigade,  as  shown  by  the  list  of 
casualties,  was  comparatively  inconsiderable,  not 
exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  killed,  wound- 
ed, and  missing.  Among  the  killed,  however, 
was  my  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  Captain 
Walter  Wrenn,  a  young  gentleman  of  the  purest 
and  most  amiable  character,  of  a  genius  developed 
and  adorned  by  rare  attainments  in  every  depart- 
ment of  polite  learning,  and  of  a  courage  which 
had  serenely  confronted  death  on  more  than  one 
battle-field.  He  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory, 
and  in  the  act  of  cheering  on  a  charge. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Roger  A.  Pryor, 

Brigadier-General,  commanding. 

REPORT  OF  BRIGADIER-GEXEK  AL  FEATHER- 
STON OF  SECOND  BATTLE  OF  MANASSAS. 

Richmond,  Va.,  September  28,  180S. 

Major  Sorrell,  A.  A.  0.,  Major- General  Long- 
street's  Division : 
Sir  :  I  submit  the  following  report,  showing  the 

action  of  my  brigade  at  the  battle  of  Manassas 

Plains,  fought  on  the  thirtieth  day   of  August 

last: 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  thir- 
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tieth,  my  brigade  was  posted  near  a  fence,  about 
half  a  mile  west  of  the  main  road  running  to  the 
village  of  Groveton,  uniting  with  General  Jack- 
son's command  on  my  left  at  the  railroad  em- 
bankment. General  Pryor's  brigade  was  placed 
on  the  right  of  mine,  and  General  Wilcox's  a 
short  distance  in  the  rear  to  support  the  other 
two.  The  other  brigades  of  General  Longstreet's 
division  continued  our  line  of  battle  to  the  right, 
and  extending  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the 
turnpike  running  through  Groveton.  Immedi- 
ately in  our  front,  and  extending  a  considerable 
distance  to  our  right,  was  an  old  field,  from  a 
half  a  mile  to  a  mile  wide.  The  troops  remained 
in  position  here  from  an  early  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing until  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
While  in  this  position,  my  brigade  was  subjected 
to  a  very  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy's  artillery, 
which  was  placed  in  the  woods  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  field  lying  in  our  front.  Two  of  our 
batteries,  placed  on  a  hill  about  the  centre  of  my 
brigade,  and  just  in  the  rear,  returned  the  ene- 
my's fire  during  most  of  the  time. 

The  enemy  were  observed  during  the  forenoon 
passing  down  the  turnpike  from  the  direction  of 
the  stone  house,  and  filing  to  the  right  and  left 
of  our  lines.  About  three  o'clock  P.  M.,  one  bri- 
gade was  seen  emerging  from  the  woods  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  field,  advancing  in  the  di- 
rection of  General  Jackson's  right  and  my  left. 
The  advance  was  steady  and  unchecked  under  a 
very  heavy  fire  of  the  batteries  supported  by  my 
brigade,  as  well  as  from  others  placed  on  the  left 
and  right  of  the  turnpike  road.  This  brigade 
of  the  enemy  was  followed  by  two  others,  (under 
the  same  heavy  fire  of  our  batteries,)  which  ad- 
vanced to  within  forty  or  fifty  yards  of  our  lines. 
Here  they  came  to  a  halt,  and  returned  the  fire  of 
our  infantry  for  about  thirty  minutes,  when  they 
commenced  the  retreat  across  the  field  in  great 
confusion.  The  fire  of  our  artillery  upon  the  re- 
treating foe  was  rapid  and  destructive.  As  soon  as 
the  retreat  commenced,  our  troops  were  ordered  to 
advance.  One  of  General  Jackson's  brigades  ad- 
vanced on  our  left,  and  my  brigade,  General 
Pryor's,  and  General  Wilcox's  moved  forward  in 
line  of  battle  on  its  right.  We  reached  the  woods 
in  front,  and  passed  through  the  skirt  of  woods, 
over  six  hundred  yards  wide,  when  we  came  to 
another  old  field  some  half  a  mile,  or  three  quar- 
ters, in  width.  Here  we  found,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  field,  the  enemy  drawn  up  in  line  of 
battle,  with  several  pieces  of  artillery  turned  upon 
our  troops,  and  directing  a  rapid,  heavy,  and  de- 
structive fire  both  upon  the  right  and  left  of  our 
lines.  At  this  time,  General  Wilcox,  who  had, 
as  senior  Brigadier,  been  directing  the  move- 
ments of  his  brigade,  General  Pryor's,  and  mine, 
was  ordered  by  General  Longstreet  to  move 
rapidly  with  his  brigade  to  the  right,  to  the  sup- 
port of  General  Hood.  This  left  me  the  senior 
Brigadier  on  the  left  of  our  lines.  Very  soon 
after  General  Wilcox  left  with  his  brigade,  Major 
Walton,  of  General  Longstreet's  staff,  announced 
to  me  that  Colonel  Thomas,  commanding  a  bri- 
gade of  General  Jackson's  division,  had  been  sent 


to  reenforce  me,  and  that  other  troops  were  com- 
ing up  for  the  same  purpose.  Generals  Pender 
and  Archer  very  soon  arrived  with  their  brigades, 
and  I  immediately  directed  my  brigade  to  be 
moved  to  the  left,  so  as  to  extend  beyond  the 
enemy's  right,  and  Generals  Pender  and  Archer 
to  form  on  the  right  of  my  brigade.  This  was 
promptly  done.  Colonel  Thomas's  brigade  was 
held  in  reserve,  with  one  regiment  of  General 
Pryor's.  As  soon  as  our  line  was  formed,  an  ad- 
vance was  ordered.  The  whole  line  moved  for- 
ward in  rapid  and  gallant  style.  The  enemy  fled, 
after  the  first  well-directed  fire,  through  the 
woods,  in  the  direction  of  the  Stone  House.  All 
the  pieces  of  their  artillery  were  left  upon  the  field 
and  captured.  These  brigades  continued  the 
march  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  Passing  through 
a  skirt  of  woods,  they  reached  another  field,  some 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  on  the  farther  side 
of  which  the  enemy  were  discovered  again  in  line 
of  battle,  with  one  or  two  pieces  of  artillery  placed 
upon  a  commanding  eminence,  which  were  turned 
upon  our  troops  as  soon  as  they  made  their  ap- 
pearance. These  brigades  were  again  put  in 
line  of  battle  in  the  edge  of  the  woods,  and  Colo- 
nel Thomas  was  directed  to  move  with  his  bri- 
gade to  the  left  of  our  line,  to  prevent  a  flank 
movement  by  the  enemy,  and  their  reinforce- 
ments from  coming  up  a  road  running  on  our 
left  and  extending  in  front  to  the  turnpike  near 
the  Stone  House.  These  dispositions  having  been 
made,  our  lines  advanced.  The  enemy  fled  pre- 
cipitately, doing  us  no  injury  except  with  their 
artillery,  scarcely  returning  the  fire  of  our  infan- 
try. Having  driven  them  from  this  position,  any 
further  movement  was  prevented  by  the  darkness 
of  the  night.  It  was  now  fully  dark,  and  our 
troops  bivouacked  upon  the  ground  until  morn- 
ing. 

The  enemy's  artillery  was  served  with  great 
skill  and  effect  upon  our  troops  during  the  entire 
engagement,  to  which  our  greatest  loss  on  the 
left  must  be  attributed.  Our  troops,  whose  con- 
duct came  under  my  observation,  behaved  with 
great  coolness  and  courage  during  the  whole  en- 
gagement, which  lasted  about  four  hours.  The 
Dixie  battery,  under  command  of  Captain  Chap- 
lain, attached  to  my  brigade,  was  placed  on  the 
left  of  the  turnpike,  near  the  village  of  Groveton, 
where  it  performed  good  service  during  the  day. 

When  General  Wilcox  left  the  field,  and  the 
command  of  the  troops  on  the  left  devolved  on 
me,  I  placed  the  command  of  my  immediate  bri- 
gade under  Colonel  Posey,  who  was  the  senior 
Colonel  present. 

To  the  members  of  my  staff,  who  were  with  me 
on  the  field,  Captain  Barksdale,  Lieutenant  Par- 
ker, and  Captain  C.  N.  Feathers  ton,  I  feel  in- 
debted for  their  efficiency  and  promptness  in 
executing  my  orders. 

The  list  of  the  casualties  in  my  brigade  is  herewith 
transmitted,  as  well  as  lists  of  those  who  particu- 
larly distinguished  themselves  during  the  engage- 
ment.    All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

W.  S.  Featherston, 
Brigadier-General,  commanding, 
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REPORT     OF    BRIGADIER-GENERAL    BENN1NG 
OF  ACTION   AT   THOROUGHFARE   GAP. 

IiKADQUAKTEKS   TOOMBS'S  BRIGADE,  i 

CAMP  nbab  Winchester,  October  7, 18G2.     \ 
Major  A.  Coward,  A.  A.  G. : 

Major  :  I  respectfully  submit  to  you  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  part  taken  in  the  action  at 
Thoroughfare  Gap,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  Au- 
gust last,  by  the  brigade,  which,  in  the  necessary 
absence  of  General  Toombs,  I  commanded,  as  the 
officer  next  to  him  in  rank  : 

The  brigade  marched  into  the  gap  from  Salem 
by  the  left  flank.  This  threw  the  Twentieth 
Georgia  in  front,  the  Second  Georgia  next,  the 
Fifteenth  Georgia  next,  and  the  Seventeenth  Geor- 
gia in  the  rear.  When  it  entered  the  gap,  the 
enemy  were  pouring  into  the  gap  shot  and  shell 
on  the  south  side  from  two  or  three  batteries,  so 
situated  as  to  sweep  much  of  the  railroad  and 
more  of  the  turnpike  on  that  side.  Soon  after 
the  Twentieth  came  under  this  fire,  I  was  or- 
dered, by  General  D.  It.  Jones,  to  take  two  of  the 
regiments  and  to  seize  and  hold  the  point  of  the 
mountain  on  the  right  of  the  gap.  This  moun- 
tain terminated  quite  abruptly  at  the  gap,  and  was 
high  enough  to  command  its  whole  outlet,  as  well 
as  most  of  the  approaches  on  the  side  of  the  ene- 
my. On  both  sides  the  mountain  was  very  steep, 
and  it  was  covered  with  a  dense  undergrowth  of 
stiff  bushes,  mostly  ivy. 

As  soon  as  I  received  the  order,  I  sent  forward 
the  Twentieth,  under  Major  Waddell,  to  the  point 
indicated,  and  went  back  for  the  next  regiment, 
the  Second,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Holmes,  and  ordered  him  to  follow  the  Twentieth 
as  quickly  as  possible.  The  Second  was  then  on 
the  railroad,  and  separated  some  little  distance 
from  the  Twentieth,  and  the  descent  down  the 
embankment  of  the  railroad  was  difficult.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  regiment  did  not  reach 
the  point  from  which  the  Twentieth  had  started 
until  the  latter  was  out  of  sight.  Colonel  Holmes, 
consequently,  halted  there  for  directions.  Mean- 
time I  had,  as  soon  as  I  gave  him  the  order,  gal- 
loped forward  to  the  Twentieth,  which  I  overtook 
double-quicking  toward  the  mountain  through  a 
field,  exposed  to  a  hot  fire  from  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries. As  soon  as  it  reached  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  it  was  formed  in  line  of  battle,  and  pre- 
ceded at  a  short  distance  by  a  company  of  skir- 
mishers, under  Lieutenant  Thomas,  it  commenced 
the  ascent.  This,  though  the  ground  in  some 
places  was  almost  precipitous  and  everywhere 
was  covered  with  stiff  bushes,  it  accomplished  at 
a  rapid  gait.  And  it  was  well  that  it  did  so,  for, 
when  the  skirmishers  reached  the  summit,  the 
enemy's  skirmishers,  supported  by  a  line  of  in- 
fantry, were  in  sight,  coming  up  on  the  other  side. 
Fire  was  immediately  opened  on  him  by  our  skir- 
mishers, and  by  the  time  the  regiment  itself  ar- 
rived at  the  summit,  short  as  that  was,  the 
enemy's  skirmishers  had  commenced  falling  back, 
and  directly  their  supporting  line  also  withdrew 
and  left  us  in  possession  of  the  mountain.  If  the 
enemy  had  succeeded  in  seizing  this  mountain,  he 
would  have  had  complete  command  of  the  gap. 
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Very  soon  afterward  his  batteries  commenced 
playing  on  the  mountain.  This  they  continued  to 
do,  short  intervals  excepted,  until  the  close  of  the 
action. 

The  company  of  skirmishers  was  then  posted 
as  pickets  down  the  side  of  the  mountain.  In  a 
short  time,  they  observed  the  enemy  endeavoring 
to  place  a  battery  on  the  right  of  the  outlet  of  the 
gap,  at  a  point  from  which  it  could  have  com- 
manded the  south  side  of  the  gap  as  entirely  as 
the  batteries  already  established  commanded  the 
north  side.  This  movement  of  the  enemy  was 
reported  to  me  by  Major  Waddell,  who,  at  the 
same  time,  suggested  the  propriety  of  sending 
forward  the  men  of  the  regiment  who  were  armed 
with  long-range  guns  to  fire  on  the  enemy's  party 
engaged  in  planting  this  battery.  At  once  I 
adopted  the  suggestion.  These  men,  numbering, 
I  think,  not  more  than  thirty,  immediately  took 
such  positions  in  front  as  they  could  find,  from 
which  the  enemy's  party  was  visible,  and,  at  about 
four  or  five  hundred  yards,  opened  fire  on  it. 
Just  at  this  time  Colonel  Holmes,  with  the 
Second,  came  up,  he  having  received  the  direc- 
tions he  halted  for  from  General  Jones,  and  I 
ordered  those  of  his  men  who  were  armed  with 
long-range  guns,  about  ten  or  twelve,  to  join  the 
others  so  armed.  The  enemy  withstood  the  fire 
from  these  guns  with  much  obstinacy,  the  posi- 
tion being  evidently  one  of  the  very  highest  value 
to  him.  Finally,  however,  he  gave  up  the  at- 
tempt to  establish  the  battery,  and  carried  off  his 
guns.  But  in  a  short  time  the  attempt  was  re- 
newed. This  time  it  was  soon  abandoned,  under 
our  stinging  fire. 

I  beg  leave  to  say  that,  if  this  battery  had  been 
once  established,  the  effect  would  have  been  to 
give  the  enemy  complete  command  of  both  sides 
of  the  gap  and  a  great  distance  into  it,  and  also 
of  the  part  of  the  mountain  on  which  our  two 
regiments  were  posted.  It  is  obvious  that  from 
positions  such  as  these  he  could  not  have  been 
driven,  except  at  a  great  cost  of  one  of  two 
things  —  time  or  blood  ;  neither  of  which  did 
the  state  of  affairs  then  existing  admit  of 
paying. 

The  Second  Georgia  was  ordered  by  me  to  take 
post  on  the  right  of  the  Twentieth,  and  throw  out 
pickets  as  far  to  the  front  as  possible.  This  order 
was  admirably  executed  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Holmes,  who  posted  each  picket  himself,  in  per- 
son, and  far  down  the  mountain  side.  The  two 
regiments  were  small,  the  Second  very  small,  and, 
when  stretched  to  the  utmost,  they  were  far  from 
being  long  enough  to  occupy  the  line  required  by 
the  ground,  and,  therefore,  the  right  flank  was 
still  without  protection.  I  directed  Colonel 
Holmes  to  reconnoitre  the  ground  in  his  front  as 
far  forward  as  he  could,  and,  if  he  found  the  way 
clear,  to  advance  his  pickets  as  skirmishers  out  of 
the  wood  into  an  open  ravine  behind  the  house  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  the  ravine  being  per- 
pendicular to  the  mountain,  and  running  far 
enough  into  the  field  for  its  mouth  to  be  nearly 
or  quite  opposite  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy's 
battery.     In  about  a  half  an  hour,  he  had  made 
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the  reconnoissance,  and  had  got  his  skirmishers 
into  the  ravine. 

I  then  directed  him  to  place  his  regiment 
where  the  skirmishers  were,  and  to  send  these 
beyond  the  house  to  the  crest  of  the  ravine  ridge, 
from  which  crest  the  enemy  were  visible,  and 
then  to  post  his  regiment  in  line  behind  them  and 
near  them.  All  these  orders  were  executed  by 
him  with  great  promptness  and  judgment.  After 
giving  him  these  orders,  I  put  the  Twentieth  in 
motion,  to  connect  with  him  on  his  left.  This 
movement  was  completed  at  about  sunset.  Thus 
the  two  regiments  had  swung  around  so  that 
their  right  was  now  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy. 
Soon  after  the  new  line  of  pickets  showed  their 
heads  on  the  crest  of  the  flanking  ridge  in  the 
field,  the  enemy  ceased  firing,  and  moved  to  his 
rear  with  his  whole  force.  The  two  regiments  re- 
mained in  their  last  position,  without  any  change, 
until  after  night,  as  I  had  received  an  order,  while 
they  were  taking  up  that  position,  from  General 
Jones  to  support  General  Drayton  in  an  attack 
which  he  was  about.to  make  on  the  enemy  from 
the  front.  The  retreat  of  the  enemy  prevented 
that  attack  from  being  made. 

The  conduct  of  both  officers  and  men  was  eve- 
rything that  could  be  desired,  and  to  particularize 
any  of  either  would,  I  almost  fear,  be  doing  in- 
justice to  the  rest.  I  will,  however,  venture  to 
say  that  the  conduct  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Holmes,  Major  Waddell,  Captain  Seago,  second  in 
command  of  the  Twentieth,  and  Lieutenant  Thom- 
as, commanding  its  skirmishers,  especially  of  Col- 
onel Holmes,  repeatedly  attracted  my  admiration. 

The  two  other  regiments,  the  Fifteenth  and 
Seventeenth,  ceased  to  be  under  my  immediate 
command  after  I  was  ordered  to  seize  and  hold 
the  mountain.  I  am  certain,  however,  from  trust- 
worthy information,  that  they  well  performed  the 
part  assigned  them,  which  was  to  remain  passive 
in  their  place,  in  the  gorge,  whilst  the  action  was 
going  on  in  front.  They  did  so.  This  place  was 
much  exposed  to  the  shells  of  the  enemy,  from 
which  they  suffered  considerably. 

I  am,  Major,  your  obedient  servant, 

Henry  L.  Benning, 

Colonel  Seventeenth  Georgia,  commanding 
Toombs's  Brigade. 

N.  B.  Thoroughfare  and  Manassas  are  put 
in  a  single  report  for  the  Twentieth  Georgia  by 
Major  Waddell,  who  commanded  the  regiment. 
That  report  accompanies  my  Manassas  report. 

Henry  L.  Benning, 

Colonel,  commanding  Brigade. 

REPORT    OF    BRIGADIER-GENERAL    BENNING 
OF  SECOND  BATTLE   OF  MANASSAS. 

Headquarters  Toombs's  Brigade,) 
Camp  near  Winchester,  October  8,  1862.    J 

Major  Coward,  A.  A.  G.  : 

Major  :  Of  the  part  borne  in  the  second  bat- 
tle of  Manassas,  on  the  thirtieth  of  August  last, 
by  this  brigade,  which,  in  the  compulsory  absence 
of  General  Toombs  until  late  in  the  battle,  I  car- 
ried into  action,  I  respectfully  submit  to  you  the 
following  report : 


At  about  four  o'clock  P.  M.  of  the  thirtieth  of 
August,  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  General  D. 
R.  Jones,  I  put  the  brigade  in  line  of  battle,  with 
its  right  resting  on  the  road  from  Gainesville  to 
Manassas,  and  its  left  toward  the  right  of  Gen- 
eral Kemper's  command.  Shortly  afterward  I 
was  ordered  by  General  Jones  to  advance  in  line 
of  battle,  keeping  my  distance  from  General 
Kemper.  I  ordered  the  brigade  accordingly  to 
advance,  which  it  did  for  a  mile  and  a  half  or 
two  miles,  when  it  encountered  the  enemy's  in- 
fantry. This  advance  was  through  fields,  and  for 
a  great  part  of  the  way  under  the  shell  of  the 
enemy's  artillery.  When  the  line  reached  the 
Chinn  house,  its  position  was  such  that  the  Twen- 
tieth Georgia  regiment  had  to  go  to  the  left  of 
that  house,  and  the  other  regiments,  the  Second 
Georgia,  the  Fifteenth  Georgia,  and  the  Seven- 
teenth Georgia,  to  its  right.  This  caused  a  wide 
separation  of  the  Twentieth  from  them.  As  the 
Twentieth  was  passing  the  house,  some  officers 
of  other  commands  met  them,  crying,  "  Come 
this  way ;  your  aid  is  needed ;  the  enemy  are 
close  by."  This  drew  me  to  the  Twentieth,  and, 
when  the  regiment  passed  the  house,  I  discovered 
the  enemy  a  few  hundred  yards  distant,  almost  in 
our  front,  but  a  little  to  our  left,  in  a  pine  thicket. 
To  that  thicket  I  carried  the  regiment,  and,  on 
reaching  it,  ordered  them  to  charge  it.  The 
pines  were  found  to  be  very  dense,  and  some  of 
them  of  large  size  for  a  second  growth.  The 
regiment  obeyed  the  order  with  alacrity,  and  ad- 
vanced with  as  much  alacrity  as  the  thicket  would 
admit  of,  receiving  a  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy,  and 
returning  it  without  halting.  The  thicket  proved 
to  be  one  of  considerable  length,  with  its  left  rest- 
ing on  the  dry  bed  of  a  small  stream  or  branch. 
The  enemy  fell  back  as  we  advanced,  until  we 
reached  its  lower  end.  There  we  obtained  a 
good  view  of  them,  and  saw  them  running  in 
complete  rout,  a  huddled  mass.  From  their 
appearance,  there  must  have  been  several  regi- 
ments of  them.  They  soon  got  out  of  sight  by 
the  speed  they  made  under  the  fire  in  their  rear. 
But  on  emerging  into  the  open  ground,  we  also 
discovered  a  battery  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
dry  branch  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  not 
more  than  four  hundred  yards  off,  which,  the 
thicket  being  then  clear  of  its  own  troops,  opened 
its  whole  fire  on  us.  I  reflected  a  moment  on 
what  was  best  to  be  done.  It  appeared  to  me 
that  to  stay  where  we  were  was  certain  destruc- 
tion ;  to  retreat  would  be  exposing  ourselves  for 
a  long  distance  to  the  enemy's  shells,  and  might 
have  other  worse  effects.  I  thought  that,  upon 
the  whole,  it  was  better  to  try  to  take  the  battery, 
especially  as  I  could  not  see  any  infantry  support 
near  it.  I  determined  to  make  the  attempt,  and 
accordingly  gave  the  order  to  charge  the  battery. 
This  order  was  obeyed  with  a  shout,  and  on  the 
regiment  went,  at  a  run.  At  about  fifty  or  sixty 
yards  from  the  front  of  the  battery  the  level 
branch  bottom  terminated,  and  the  ascent  of  the 
hill  on  which  the  battery  was  placed  commenced. 
The  ascent,  for  a  short  distance,  was  rather  steep, 
and  then  was  considerably  less  so  up  to  the  guns, 
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so  that  men  lying  down  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
would  be  protected,  by  the  intervening  little  crest, 
from  the  battery's  fire.  When  the  regiment 
reached  the  foot  of  the  hill,  I  ordered  them  to 
halt  and  lie  down,  to  recover  their  breath  a  little. 
This  they  did.  In  about  five  minutes,  during 
which  a  terrific  storm  of  missiles  was  passing 
just  over  their  heads,  I  ordered  them  to  rise  and 
take  the  battery.  They  rose  at  the  word,  and 
quickly  advanced  up  the  hill  and  beyond  the  crest, 
and  some  of  them  almost  up  to  the  guns.  Whilst, 
however,  we  had  been  resting  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  the  enemy  had  not  been  idle.  They  had  got 
several  pieces  into  position  on  our  right  flank,  at 
a  short  distance  from  us,  and  with  these  they  also 
opened  upon  us,  thus  subjecting  us  to  a  fire  both 
in  front  and  flank.  This  was  not  all.  Heavy  in- 
fantry supports,  though  not  to  be  seen  when  the 
charge  was  ordered  at  the  thicket,  had  now  be- 
come visible,  in  close  proximity  to  the  battery  in 
our  front.  No  supports  to  us  were  anywhere  in 
sight.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  thought  it 
would  be  madness  to  let  the  regiment  go  on ; 
that  if  they  took  the  battery  they  would  not  be 
able  to  hold  it,  and  therefore  would,  after  taking 
it,  either  have  to  retreat  or  all  be  captured  or  ex- 
terminated. I  preferred  to  fall  back  at  once,  al- 
though some  of  the  men  were  almost  up  to  the 
guns.  I  accordingly  gave  the  order  to  fall  back. 
And  then  the  regiment,  in  tolerable  order,  fell 
back  about  two  hundred  yards,  under  a  terrific 
fire  from  both  of  the  batteries  and  from  the  in- 
fantry supports.  When  it  came  to  the  dry  bed 
of  the  branch  already  mentioned,  then  I  halted 
it,  and  ordered  the  men  to  lie  down  in  the  bed 
of  the  branch,  and  thus  get  as  much  protection 
from  the  enemy's  fire  as  possible,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  in  a  position  from  which  they  could  re- 
turn that  fire  with  some  effect.     This  they  did. 

Whilst  the  regiment  was  charging  through  the 
pine  thicket,  and  when  it  had  gotten  about  half 
way  through  it,  I  discovered,  close  to  our  left, 
near  the  edge  of  the  thicket,  by  the  branch,  two 
or  three  of  the  enemy's  pieces  of  artillery,  com- 
pletely abandoned.  When  or  why  these  were 
abandoned  I  do  not  know.  But  it  is  certain  that, 
abandoned  at  whatever  time  and  for  whatever 
cause  they  might  be,  they  were  not  captured 
guns  as  long  as  the  large  pine  thicket  close  by 
them  was  full  of  the  enemy's  infantry  to  guard 
and  protect  them.  These  guns,  therefore,  I  re- 
spectfully submit,  the  Twentieth  Georgia  is  enti- 
tled to  the  credit  of  taking.  After  disposing  of 
the  regiment  as  aforesaid  in  the  bed  of  the 
branch,  I  thought  it  was  time  for  me  to  leave  it, 
and  seek  the  other  regiments  of  the  brigade,  and 
give  them  my  services. 

I  accordingly  left  the  Twentieth,  and  was  with 
it  no  more  during  the  battle.  It  will  be  seen, 
however,  from  the  report  of  Major  Waddell,  who 
commanded  the  regiment,  that  it  continued  to 
fight  to  the  last,  and  not  without  effect. 

I  cannot  close  this  notice  of  the  part  taken  by 
the  Twentieth  in  the  battle  without  asking  leave 
to  bestow  the  tribute  of  my  warmest  admiration 
upon  the  conduct  of  both  officers  and  men.     It 


was  really  brilliant,  and  the  name  of  every  offi- 
cer and  of  every  man  deserves  to  be  known  ;  but 
I  have  room  only  for  the  officers.  They  are, 
Major  J.  D.  Waddell,  commanding  regiment ; 
Captain  E.  M.  Seago,  second  in  command  ;  Lieu- 
tenant W.  N.  Iluchins,  Acting  Adjutant;  com- 
pany A,  Captain  A.  B.  Ross  and  Lieutenant  W. 
W.  Brazeal ;  company  B,  Captain  Mitchell  ; 
Lieutenant  J.  M.  Cranberry,  wounded  ;  company 
C,  Captain  W.  Y.  Dearry,  wounded,  Lieutenant 
Robert  Jordan  and  Lieutenant  J.  II.  Spier,  killed  ; 
company  D,  Captain  S.  W.  Blance,  Lieutenant  J. 
L.  Carter  and  Lieutenant  J.  S.  Hammock,  wound- 
ed ;  company  K,  Lieutenant  George  F.  Adams 
and  Lieutenant  L.  W.  Davis;  company  E,  Cap- 
tain R.  D.  Little  and  Lieutenant  J.  A.  Maddon ; 
company  L,  Lieutenants  G.  S.  Thomas,  W.  L. 
Abbott,  and  J.  R.  Richaras  ;  company  G,  Lieu- 
tenant T.  S.  Fontaine,  wounded  ;  company  H, 
Lieutenant  T.  C.  Huebreath,  killed ;  company  I, 
Captain  C.  B.  Mines  ;  Lieutenant  J.  T.  Scott, 
wounded. 

The  loss  of  the  regiment  was  heavy.  The 
killed  were  twenty-two,  the  wounded  one  hun- 
dred and  seven,  and  the  missing  six,  exclusive  of 
officers.  The  number  carried  into  action  Mas,  ex- 
clusive of  officers,  only  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  ;  and  of  these,  nearly  one  third  were  bare- 
footed, without  a  piece  of  leather  to  their  feet. 
After  leaving  the  Twentieth,  I  went  to  seek  the 
other  three  regiments.  On  passing  from  the 
pine  thicket  into  the  large  field  in  which  they 
commenced  the  fight,  no  troops,  except  a  few 
small  parties,  were  visible.  After  some  inquiry, 
I  was  told  by  a  man,  who  seemed  well  informed, 
that  the  regiments  had  gone  down  on  the  right, 
to  support  Stuart's  cavalry  in  pursuit  of  the  ene- 
mv.  I  galloped  in  that  direction  for  about  a 
mile  and  a  half,  as  I  thought,  when  I  came  in 
sight  of  the  cavalry,  and  saw  that  no  infantry 
was  near  it.  I  then  returned  ;  and  soon  after 
reaching  the  same  field,  I  observed  a  brigade  ap- 
proaching, led  by  a  General.  To  him  I  advanced, 
and  found  him  to  be  General  D.  R.  Jones,  accom 
panied  by  General  Drayton.  They  were  bringin 
General  Drayton's  brigade  into  action.  Gener 
Jones  informed  me  that  the  three  regiments  were 
then  under  the  immediate  command  of  General 
Toombs,  who  had  shortly  before  that  time  reached 
the  field.  I  also  learned  that  they  were  not  then 
engaged  in  the  action,  and  would  not  be  again  ; 
that  after  a  long  and  hot  fight,  with  heavy  loss 
to  the  Seventeenth,  they  had  been  ordered  back  a 
little,  to  be  replaced  by  fresh  troops.  I  concluded 
then,  that  instead  of  going  to  the  Seventeenth, 
which  alone  was,  by  the  recent  arrival  of  General 
Toombs,  left  me  to  command,  I  would  report  to 
General  Kemper,  and  ask  him  to  let  me  serve 
him  as  an  Aid.  I  did  so,  and  he  kindly  accepted 
my  offer,  and  I  remained  with  him  until  the  bat- 
tle was  over  and  he  left  the  field. 

It  will  have  been  perceived  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  have  any  personal  knowledge  of  the 
part  taken  by  these  three  regiments  in  the  action, 
as  I  was  not  with  them.  I  learned,  however, 
from   the   best  sources,  that  their  conduct  was 
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excellent  —  in  a  high  degree  promotive  of  the  gen- 
eral happy  result  on  the  right,  and  in  the  highest 
degree  creditable  to  themselves.  The  loss  of  the 
Seventeenth  was  very  heavy,  it  being  one  hun- 
dred and  one,  out  of  not  more  than  two  hundred 
carried  into  action.  Major  Pickett,  who  com- 
manded the  regiment,  fell  late  in  the  fight,  des- 
perately wounded  by  a  ball  through  the  breast. 
Hardly  had  Captain  Jones,  the  next  in  rank,  as- 
sumed the  command  before  he  was  killed  by  a 
ball  through  the  temple.  The  Second  regiment 
was  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Holmes, 
and  the  Fifteenth  by  Colonel  Willican.  Both  of 
these  gallant  officers  have  since  been  killed  in 
battle.  They  fell  at  Sharpsburg.  Major  Pick- 
ett's wound  has  kept  him  from  every  kind  of 
duty.  The  consequence  is,  that  we  have  now,  for 
reports  of  the  conduct  of  these  three  regiments, 
to  depend  on  officers,  none  of  whom,  except  Cap- 
tain French,  was  in  command  during  the  action, 
and  he  but  for  a  short  time,  near  its  close.  It  is 
to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  the  regimental  re- 
ports must  be  less  full  and  perfect  than  they 
would  have  been  but  for  those  casualties.  I  beg, 
however,  to  invite  your  particular  attention  to 
them,  as  they  fill  a  vacuum  in  my  own  report. 
They  are  the  reports  of  Captain  Lewis,  for  the 
Second  Georgia  ;  that  of  Major  Shannon,  for  the 
Fifteenth  Georgia ;  and  that  of  Captain  French, 
for  the  Seventeenth  Georgia.  It  only  remains 
for  me  to  bring  to  your  notice  the  conduct  of  the 
second  company  of  Washington  artillery,  com- 
manded by  that  ever-ready  and  excellent  young 
officer,  Captain  Richardson.  And  in  respect  to 
its  conduct  I  must  refer  you  wholly  to  the  report 
of  Captain  Richardson  himself,  for  I  was,  during 
the  whole  battle,  so  otherwise  engaged  that  I 
could  not  witness  its  acting.  That  action  was, 
however,  from  all  that  I  hear,  admirable. 
I  am,  Major,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Henry  L.  Benning. 

Colonel,  commanding  Toombs's  Brigade. 

REPORT  OF  COLONEL  E.  M.   LAW  OF  SECOND 
BATTLE  OF  MANASSAS. 

Headquarters  Third  Brigade,  \ 
September  10,  1862.     ) 

Captain  W.  H.  Sellers,  Assistant  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following 
report  of  the  participation  of  the  brigade  under 
my  command  in  the  action  of  Friday  and  Satur- 
day, twenty-ninth  and  thirtieth  August. 

Leaving  Thoroughfare  Gap  at  sunrise  on  the 
twenty-ninth,  the  brigade  marched  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Manassas  Junction.  At  Gainesville, 
on  the  Warrenton  turnpike,  the  line  of  march 
changed  abruptly  to  the  left,  along  the  turnpike, 
in  the  direction  of  Centreville.  On  arriving 
about  midway  between  Gainesville  and  the  Stone 
House,  which  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
turnpike  and  the  Sudley  Ford  road,  I  was  ordered 
by  Brigadier-General  Hood,  commanding  the  di- 
vision, to  form  the  brigade  in  line  of  battle  to 
the  left  of  the  turnpike,  and  almost  at  right  an- 


gles with  it,  the  right  resting  on  the  road  and 
the  left  connecting  with  General  Jackson's  line. 
The  Texas  brigade  had  been  previously  formed 
on  the  right  of  the  road,  its  left  joining  my  right. 
With  a  strong  line  of  riflemen  in  front,  which 
drove  the  enemy's  skirmishers  as  it  advanced,  the 
brigade  moved  forward,  accompanied  by  Generals 
Longstreet  and  Hood,  until  it  reached  a  com- 
manding position  in  front  of  the  enemy,  about 
three  fourths  of  a  mile  from  Dogan's  house, 
which  seemed  to  be  the  centre  of  his  position. 
At  this  point,  a  severe  artillery  fire  was  opened 
by  the  enemy's  batteries.  A  halt  was  ordered, 
and  the  troops  remained  in  position  until  our  ar- 
tillery could  be  brought  forward.  Our  batteries 
took  position  on  a  ridge  to  my  left  and  rear,  and 
opened  fire  with  marked  effect  upon  the  enemy. 

The  fire  of  the  artillery  and  skirmishers  con- 
tinued, almost  without  intermission,  until  near 
four  o'clock  P.  M.,  when  heavy  musketry  on  my 
left  announced  an  attack  of  the  enemy  on  Gen- 
eral Jackson's  position.  Soon  after  this  attack 
commenced,  a  brigade  of  General  Jackson's  com- 
mand moved  out  of  the  wood  on  my  left,  drove 
the  enemy  from  his  position  on  the  bridge,  to  the 
left  of  the  hamlet  of  Groveton,  and  captured  a 
piece  of  artillery  posted  there.  I  immediately 
moved  my  line  forward  as  far  as  Groveton,  where 
it  was  halted  on  a  line  with  the  troops  to  my 
left. 

At  about  six  o'clock,  a  Federal  battery,  sup- 
ported by  a  large  body  of  infantry  and  some  cav- 
alry, was  advanced  along  the  turnpike  to  within 
four  hundred  yards  of  our  position.  The  guns 
had  scarcely  unlimbered,  when  I  was  ordered 
by  General  Hood  to  charge.  Moving  rapidly 
forward,  the  brigade  came  first  under  fire  of 
the  battery,  then  in  range  of  the  enemy's  infan- 
try. Delivering  volley  after  volley,  my  men  con- 
tinued a  rapid  and  uninterrupted  advance  upon 
the  battery  and  its  supports.  As  they  approached 
the  guns,  three  of  them  were  limbered  up  and 
carried  off  at  a  run,  along  the  turnpike.  One 
remained,  and  continued  to  fire  until  my  men 
were  so  near  it  as  to  have  their  faces  burnt  by 
its  discharges.  Without  faltering,  they  pressed 
forward,  and  the  piece  was  taken.  At  this  point, 
a  flanking  fire  was  opened  upon  my  right  by  a 
body  of  the  enemy,  which  was  advancing  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road,  and  passing  to  my  right 
and  rear.  I  at  once  formed  a  portion  of  the 
Second  Mississippi  regiment  along  the  road  and 
at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  advance,  and  re- 
turned the  fire  with  effect,  the  enemy  breaking 
and  retiring.  The  Second  Mississippi  now  pressed 
forward  beyond  the  road,  and,  together  with  the 
Texas  brigade  on  the  right,  cleared  the  field  of 
the  enemy.  Meantime,  on  the  left,  my  other 
regiments,  Fourth  Alabama,  Eleventh  Mississippi, 
and  Sixth  North  Carolina,  reenforced  by  the 
Twenty-third  South  Carolina,  were  advancing 
and  driving  the  enemy  before  them.  The  ad- 
vance was  continued  until  darkness  prevented 
further  operations.  I  ordered  a  halt,  and  estab- 
lished my  line  across  the  turnpike,  half  a  mile 
from  the  position  whence  the  advance  began.     A 
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charge  of  cavalry  on  the  road  and  an  infantry  at- 
tack on  the  extreme  left  were  made  after  dark. 
Both  were  easily  repulsed. 

The  opposing  force  of  the  enemy,  as  I  learned 
from  captured  officers,  consisted  of  General 
King's  division,  of  four  brigades,  and  a  battery 
of  howitzers.  One  piece  was  captured,  and  about 
one  hundred  prisoners.  Among  the  prisoners 
were  Captain  Judson,  Assistant  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral to  General  Hatch,  and  Captain  Garish,  of  the 
battery. 

During  the  night  of  the  twentieth,  under  or- 
ders from  General  Hood,  I  resumed  the  position 
to  the  rear  of  Groveton,  which  I  had  occupied  in 
the  morning.  At  daylight  on  the  thirtieth,  the 
enemy  advanced  a  heavy  line  of  skirmishers 
toward  this  point.  These  were  met  by  my  rifle- 
men and  those  from  the  Texas  brigade,  and 
sharp  skirmishing  continued  until  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  main  attack  of 
the  enemy  began.  This  attack,  which  was  made 
by  General  MorrelFs  Federal  division  on  General 
Jackson's  right,  in  full  view  of  my  position,  was 
no  sooner  repulsed  than  the  whole  line  was  or- 
dered forward,  and  my  brigade  advanced  to 
Groveton,  in  support  of  a  battery  which  was 
placed  at  that  point.  Here  it  remained  for  half 
an  hour  or  more,  under  a  terrific  fire  of  artillery, 
when  I  received  orders  from  General  Hood  to 
move  across  the  turnpike  to  the  left  of  the  Texas 
brigade.  On  reaching  an  eminence  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  to  the  right  of  the  road,  which  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  field,  I  perceived  large 
numbers  of  our  troops  pressing  in  to  the  right, 
toward  the  Blackburn  Ford  road.  Unable  to  dis- 
tinguish the  locality  of  the  Texas  brigade,  and 
seeing  that  the  enemy  was  pushing  a  heavy  force 
into  the  ravine  and  pine  thickets  directly  in  front 
of  me  and  just  below  Dogan's  house,  apparently 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  their  formidable  bat- 
tery posted  there,  I  carried  forward  three  regi- 
ments to  that  point.  Placing  the  Sixth  North 
Carolina  and  Fourth  Alabama  in  the  pines,  and 
the  Second  Mississippi  on  their  left  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  house  is  situated,  I 
waited  a  short  time  for  the  Eleventh  Mississippi, 
which  had  been  directed  to  move  upon  the  bat- 
tery from  the  left  of  the  turnpike,  intending  to 
attack  at  the  same  time,  from  the  right,  with  the 
Second  Mississippi.  While  in  this  position,  the 
enemy  advanced  on  the  right  of  the  house,  but 
was  repulsed  by  a  well-directed  and  destructive 
fire  from  the  Sixth  North  Carolina  and  Fourth 
Alabama.  The  Eleventh  Mississippi  not  coming 
up,  I  united  the  Sixth  North  Carolina  and  Fourth 
Alabama  with  the  Second  Mississippi,  and  moved 
upon  the  battery,  which,  taking  time  by  the  fore- 
lock, escaped  when  the  infantry  was  beaten. 
The  enemy's  wounded  and  a  few  prisoners  were 
left  in  our  hands.  I  continued  the  advance  be- 
yond Dogan's  house,  driving  the  enemy  back- 
ward until  after  dark,  when,  by  General  Long- 
street's  order,  I  halted  for  the  night.  At  daylight 
on  the  thirty-first  nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  the 
enemy,  except  evidences  of  a  precipitate  retreat. 

A  mistake  in  the  delivery  of  my  order  to  the 


Eleventh  Mississippi  regiment  to  advance  on  the 
left  of  the  Warrenton  turnpike,  caused  it  to  move 
to  the  right,  near  Chinn's  house,  and,  by  this 
means,  it  was  detached  from  the  rest  of  my  com- 
mand. It  advanced  with  the  troops  in  that  part 
of  the  field,  fighting  gallantly  and  incurring 
heavy  loss,  and  at  night  rested  on  our  most  ad- 
vanced line.  Captain  Reilly's  battery  was  de- 
tached from  the  brigade,  and,  together  with  the 
other  batteries  of  the  division,  was  placed  under 
command  of  Major  Frobel,  chief  of  artillery  of 
the  division.  Following  closely  after  the  infan- 
try, the  batteries  contributed  their  full  share  to 
the  success  of  the  day. 

In  both  actions  the  conduct  of  the  troops  was 
admirable.  On  the  thirtieth  their  manoeuvres, 
under  severe  fire,  were  characterized  by  the 
promptness  and  precision  of  veterans  —  no  dis- 
organization or  confusion  occurring  while  in  action. 
This  was  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  efficiency 
of  my  field  and  staff  officers.  Colonel  Liddell, 
of  the  Eleventh,  and  Colonel  Stone,  of  the  Sec- 
ond Mississippi,  Lieutenant-Colonel  McLemore, 
Fourth  Alabama,  and  Major  Webb,  Sixth  North 
Carolina,  commanding  regiments,  handled  their 
men  with  consummate  ability.  The  officers  of  my 
personal  staff,  Lieutenants  Terrell  and  Cussons,' 
rendered  the  most  valuable  service,  discharging 
every  duty  faithfully  and  gallantly.  Lieutenant 
Cussons  was  captured  by  the  enemy  while  on  a 
reconnoissance  in  front  of  the  lines.  Privates 
Smith,  Fourth  Alabama,  and  Sharpe,  Hampton 
legion,  acting  as  officers,  also  contributed  valua- 
ble assistance. 

The  following  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  loss  in 
the  several  regiments  composing  the  brigade,  as 
shown  by  the  accompanying  lists  of  casualties : 


Fourth  Alabama,     . 
Eleventh  Mississippi, 
Sixth  North  Carolina, 
Second  Mississippi, 


Killed.  Wounded. 

19  44 

9  69 

6  64 

22  87 


56 


264 


I  am,  Captain,  very  respectfully, 

E.  M.  Law, 
Colonel,  commanding  Third  Brigade. 

REPORT  OF  COLONEL  E.  M.  LAW  OF  BATTLE 
OF  SHARPSBURG. 

Headquarters,  Third  Brigade,  ( 
October  2,  1802.      ] 

Captain  W.  H.  Sellers,  Assistant  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral: 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  part  taken 
by  my  command  in  the  engagements  at  Sharps- 
burg,  Maryland,  on  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
of  September. 

When  the  army  arrived  at  the  heights  on  the 
south  side  of  Antietam  River,  on  the  morning  of 
the  fifteenth,  I  was  ordered  to  take  position  about 
one  mile  from  Sharpsburg,  on  the  Hagerstown 
turnpike.  The  right  of  my  brigade  rested  at 
St.  Mumma's  Church,  and  the  line  extended  along 
the  turnpike,  in  the  edge  of  a  wood  which  bor- 
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dered  it  on  the  south-west.  Across  the  road  (on 
the  north-east)  was  an  open  field  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  width,  extending  along  the  whole  front  of 
the  line,  and  beyond  it  about  six  hundred  yards. 
This  open  space  was  bounded  on  the  north-east, 
(to  my  front,)  and  north-west,  (to  my  left,)  by 
woods,  an  opening  being  at  the  north  corner. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  sixteenth,  the  en- 
emy's skirmishers  advanced  into  the  wood  in  front 
of  my  position.  They  were  held  in  check  by  my 
riflemen  and  the  Texas  skirmishers.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  was  ordered  by  General  Hood,  command- 
ing the  division,  to  move  forward  and  occupy  the 
edge  of  the  wood  in  which  the  skirmishing  was  go- 
ing on.  This  was  quickly  accomplished,  and  the 
enemy  was  driven  at  dark  to  the  farther  side  of  the 
wood  toward  the  Antietam.  My  brigade  was  re- 
lieved during  the  night,  and  moved,  with  the  rest  of 
General  Hood's  command,  to  the  wood  in  rear  of 
St.  Mumma's  Church. 

Soon  after  daylight,  on  the  seventeenth,  the 
attack  of  the  enemy  commenced.  The  battle  had 
lasted  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  when  I  was  or- 
dered to  move  forward  into  the  open  field  across 
the  turnpike.  On  reaching  the  road,  I  found  but 
few  of  our  troops  on  the  field,  and  these  seemed 
to  be  in  much  confusion,  but  still  opposing  the 
advance  of  the  enemy's  dense  masses  with  deter- 
mination. Throwing  the  brigade  at  once  into  line 
of  battle,  facing  northward,  I  gave  the  order  to 
advance.  The  Texas  brigade,  Colonel  Wofford, 
had,  in  the  mean  time,  come  into  line  on  my  left, 
and  the  two  brigades  now  moved  forward  togeth- 
er. The  enemy,  who  had  by  this  time  advanced 
half  way  across  the  field,  and  had  planted  a  heavy 
battery  at  the  north  end  of  it,  began  to  give  way 
before  us,  though  in  vastly  superior  force.  The 
Fifth  Texas  regiment,  which  had  been  sent  over 
to  my  right,  and  the  Fourth  Alabama,  pushed  into 
the  wood  in  which  the  skirmishing  had  taken 
place  the  evening  previous,  and  drove  the  enemy 
through  and  beyond  it.  The  other  regiments  of 
my  command  continued  steadily  to  advance  in  the 
open  ground,  driving  the  enemy,  in  confusion,  from 
and  beyond  his  guns.  So  far  we  had  been  en- 
tirely successful,  and  everything  promised  a  de- 
cisive victory.  It  is  true  that  strong  support  was 
needed  to  follow  up  our  success,  but  this  I  ex- 
pected every  moment.  At  this  stage  of  the  battle, 
a  powerful  Federal  force  (ten  times  our  number) 
of  fresh  troops  was  thrown  in  our  front.  Our 
losses  up  to  this  time  had  been  very  heavy  ;  the 
troops  now  confronting  the  enemy  were  insuffi- 
cient to  cover  properly  one  fourth  of  the  line  of 
battle  ;  our  ammunition  was  expended  ;  the  men 
had  been  fighting  long  and  desperately,  and  were 
exhausted  from  want  of  food  and  rest.  Still  they 
held  their  ground,  many  of  them  using  such 
ammunition  as  they  could  obtain  from  the  bodies 
of  our  own  and  the  enemy's  dead  and  wounded. 
It  was  evident  that  this  state  of  affairs  could  not 
long  continue.  No  support  was  at  hand.  To 
remain  stationary,  or  advance  without  it,  would 
have  caused  a  useless  butchery,  and  I  adopted  the 
only  alternative  —  that  of  falling  back  to  the  wood 
from  which  I  had  first  advanced.     The  enemy  fol- 


lowed very  slowly  and  cautiously.  Under  direc- 
tion of  General  Hood,  I  re-formed  my  brigade  in 
the  rear  of  St.  Mumma's  Church,  and  together 
with  the  Texas  brigade,  which  had  also  retired, 
again  confronted  the  enemy,  who  seemed  to  hesi- 
tate to  enter  the  wood.  During  this  delay,  rein- 
forcements arrived,  and  the  brigade  was  relieved 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  ammunition.  At  one 
o'clock  P.  M.,  having  been  supplied  with  ammuni- 
tion, I  was  again  ordered  to  the  field,  and  took 
position  in  the  wood  near  the  church.  Here  the 
brigade  remained,  under  an  incessant  cannonade, 
until  near  nightfall,  when  it  was  moved  half  a 
mile  nearer  the  town  of  Sharpsburg,  where  it 
lay  during  the  night  and  the  following  day. 

The  good  conduct  of  my  brigade  in  this  battle 
has  not  been  surpassed  by  it  in  any  previous  en- 
gagement. Weak  and  exhausted  as  they  were, 
and  fighting  against  fearful  odds,  the  troops  ac- 
complished and  endured  all  that  was  within  the 
limits  of  human  capacity.  Our  loss,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  numbers  engaged,  was  extremely  heavy. 
The  officers  suffered  severely.  Colonel  Liddell, 
the  gallant  and  beloved  commander  of  the  Fourth 
Mississippi  regiment,  fell  mortally  wounded ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Butler,  of  the  same  regiment, 
received  a  painful  wound,  and  Major  Evans  was 
killed.  Colonel  Stone,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hum- 
phries, and  Major  Blair,  of  the  Second  Mississippi, 
were  all  wounded,  while  leading  that  distinguished 
regiment  in  the  charge.  Major  Webb,  command- 
ing Sixth  North  Carolina,  Captain  Tate,  an  acting 
field  officer  of  the  same,  and  Captain  Scruggs, 
commanding  Fourth  Alabama,  received  wounds 
while  gallantly  discharging  their  duty.  The 
members  of  my  staff,  Lieutenant  Terrell,  A.  A. 
G.,  Captain  Kirkman,  Lieutenant  Law,  of  the 
Citadel  Academy,  and  private  Smith,  Fourth  Al- 
abama, as  usual,  performed  every  duty  bravely 
and  efficiently. 

I  enclose  list  of  casualties. 

I  am,  Captain,  very  respectfully, 

E.  M.  Law, 

Colonel,  commanding  Brigade. 

REPORT  OF  COLONEL  J.  WALKER,  COMMAND- 
ING JENKINS'S  BRIGADE,  OF  BATTLE  OF 
BOONSBORO'. 

Headquarters,  Jenkins's  Brigade,  I 
Camp  near  Winchester,  October,  24, 1862.     j 

Colonel  Robert  Johnson : 

Sir  :  The  division  of  General  D.  R.  Jones, 
having,  by  a  forced  march  from  Hagerstown, 
reached  Boonsboro',  Maryland,  near  South  Moun- 
tain, about  four  o'clock  on  Sunday  evening,  Sep- 
tember fourteenth,  was  immediately  thrown  for- 
ward to  the  support  of  the  troops  engaged  with 
the  enemy  on  the  mountain.  Passing  through 
Boonsboro'  and  crossing  a  branch,  this  brigade, 
in  conjunction  with  General  Garnett's,  marched 
by  the  right  flank  to  a  church,  some  mile  and  a 
half  to  the  right  and  south  of  the  turnpike,  and 
then  filed  off  to  the  left,  about  one  mile  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountain.  About  the  time  we  reached 
that  position,  the  firing  having  pretty  well  ceased, 
the  two  brigades  about-faced,  marched  back  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  turnpike,  and  filed  off  to  the 
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right,  and  formed  in  line  of  battle  midway  up  the 
mountain,  with  General  Garnett's  brigade  on  my 
left.  Having  thrown  out  skirmishers  preparatory 
to  an  advance,  I  was  ordered  by  General  Jones 
to  move  the  brigade  along  the  mountain  to  the 
White  House  hotel,  on  the  turnpike,  at  the  summit 
of  the  pass.  Upon  reaching  the  hotel,  I  posted 
the  brigade  a  little  in  advance  of  it,  and  to  the 
left  of  the  turnpike.  Some  ten  minutes  after- 
ward, by  order  of  General  Jones,  I  moved  the 
brigade  farther  up  the  mountain,  and  obliquely  to 
the  right,  in  the  direction  of  Middleburg,  and 
formed  it  into  line  of  battle  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
where  a  fierce  fight  was  raging.  The  First  regi- 
ment South  Carolina  volunteers,  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel D.  Livingston ;  the  Sixth  regiment  South 
Carolina  volunteers,  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  M. 
Steadman,  and  the  Fifth  regiment  South  Carolina 
volunteers,  Captain  T.  C.  Beckham  commanding, 
were  advanced  some  two  hundred  yards  to  the 
front,  behind  a  stone  fence,  where  they  engaged 
in  a  desultory  fire  with  the  enemy  until  dark, 
when  the  brigade  was  withdrawn  to  the  hotel. 
Ordered  by  General  Jones  to  cover  the  withdrawal 
of  the  troops  from  this  portion  of  the  field,  I  ad- 
vanced the  Second  rifle  regiment  South  Carolina 
volunteers  some  distance  down  the  turnpike,  to- 
ward Middleburg,  and  threw  out  a  heavy  force 
of  skirmishers.  This  position  was  held  by  the 
brigade  until  about  four  o'clock  A.  M.,  fifteenth 
September,  when  it  was  relieved  by  the  cavalry 
brigade  of  General  Fitzhugh  Lee,  and  rejoined 
the  command  of  General  Jones  at  Sharpsburg. 

Although  but  partially  engaged,  I  commend 
the  conduct  of  the  officers  and  privates  of  the  bri- 
gade, with  but  one  exception,  which  is  as  morti- 
fying to  the  feelings  of  a  Carolinian,  as  it  is  un- 
worthy of  the  flag  they  bear,  and  the  cause  which 
they  represent.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Livingston, 
of  the  First  regiment  South  Carolina  volunteers, 
reports  that  company  A  did  not  enter  the  fight, 
shamefully  deserting  the  regiment  while  marching 
through  the  gap.  Why  charges  have  not  been 
preferred  against  officers  and  privates  for  coward- 
ice, has  not  been  explained. 

In  this  action  the  loss  of  the  brigade  was  as 
follows : 

Regiments.  Killed.      Wounded. 

Palmetto  sharpshooters,      .     .       0  2 

First  regiment  South  Carolina 

volunteers, 1  15 

Second  regiment   rifles   South 

Carolina  volunteers,    ...       0  1 

Fourth  battalion,       ....       0  0 

Fifth  regiment  South  Carolina 

volunteers 0  6 

Sixth  regiment  South  Carolina 

volunteers, 2  5 

Total 3  29 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Joseph  Walker, 

Colonel,  commanding  Jenkins's  Brigade 


REPORT  OF  COLONEL  WALKER,  COMMAND- 
ING JENKINS'S  HKKJADK,  OK  BATTLE  OK 
BHABP8BURO. 

Headquarters  Jrrkiks's  Brigade,  Camp] 
Near  WnfCARSTER,  Virginia,  October  24,  Invj.     j 

Colonel  Robert  Johnson : 

Sir  :  By  a  rapid  march  from  Boonsboro',  this 
brigade  reached  Sharpsburg,  Maryland,  about 
eleven  o'clock  a.  m.,  on  the  fifteenth  of  September. 
and  took  position,  in  line  of  battle,  on  an  emi- 
nence in  front  of  the  town  and  to  the  right  of  the 
turnpike.  By  order  of  General  Jones,  it  moved, 
late  in  the  evening,  across  a  ravine,  to  the  right, 
with  Kemper's,  Garnett's,  and  Drayton's  brigades, 
where  it  remained,  under  a  heavy  fire  of  shot 
and  shell,  until  three  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 
the  seventeenth,  when  it  moved  back,  by  order 
of  General  Jones,  and  occupied  its  first  position, 
in  support  of  Captain  Moody's  battery  and  a  com- 
pany of  the  Washington  artillery,  Captain  Squiers, 
both  from  Louisiana.  Here  the  brigade  endured 
a  terrific  fire  of  shot  and  shell  for  some  half  hour, 
when,  the  ammunition  of  the  artillery  having 
been  exhausted,  it  advanced  some  four  hundred 
yards  to  an  apple  orchard,  under  a  heavy  fire  of 
artillery  and  small  arms.  Perceiving  the  enemy 
in  force  in  several  positions,  from  any  of  which  we 
were  assailable,  I  threw  out  the  First,  Fifth,  and 
Sixth  regiments  of  South  Carolina  volunteers  to 
oppose  him  on  the  left,  and  the  Palmetto  sharp- 
shooters and  the  Second  regiment  rifles,  South 
Carolina  volunteers,  to  meet  him  in  the  centre  and 
on  the  right.  From  this  position  we  continued 
to  pour  a  destructive  fire  into  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy,  at  short  range,  until  he  recoiled  and  re- 
treated out  of  sight  among  the  timber  on  Antie- 
tam  Creek. 

At  this  juncture,  perceiving  that  the  enemy 
had  advanced  three  heavy  columns  some  four 
hundred  yards  in  rear  of  the  brigade  and  to  the 
right,  across  a  ravine  leading  up  from  the  creek, 
and  was  steadily  driving  back  the  brigades  of 
Generals  Kemper  and  Drayton,  I  moved  this  bri- 
gade into  line  parallel  with  the  turnpike  and 
ravine,  and  near  to  the  latter,  and  opened  a  de- 
structive enfilade  fire  upon  the  enemy,  which  as- 
sisted materially  in  driving  back  his  columns. 

Changing  the  front  of  the  brigade  again  toward 
Antietam  Creek,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  turn- 
pike and  ravine,  I  threw  forward  a  line  of  skir- 
mishers to  a  fence,  near  to  the  timber  on  the 
creek,  and  bivouacked  for  the  night.  This  po- 
sition the  brigade,  alone  and  unsupported,  held 
during  the  eighteenth,  burying  the  dead  and  car- 
ing for  the  wounded  —  the  skirmishers,  in  the 
mean  while,  keeping  up  a  brisk  fire  upon  the  ene- 
my. Just  after  dark  on  the  eighteenth,  I  received 
orders  from  General  D.  R.  Jones  to  cover  the 
retreat  of  his  division.  Strengthening  my  line  of 
pickets,  and  extending  it  farther  to  the  right  and 
left,  I  held  the  position  until  nearly  daylight  on 
the  morning  of  the  nineteenth  of  September, 
when  I  was  relieved  by  the  cavalry  brigade  of 
General  Fitzhugh  Lee,  and  withdrew  the  brigade 
across  the  Potomac,  effecting  the  passage,  a  little 
after  sunrise,  in  perfect  safety.     The  loss  of  the 
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brigade  in  killed  and  wounded  was  heavy,  in  view 

of  the  number  carried  into  action,  and  was  as 

follows  : 

Killed.    Wounded. 

Palmetto  sharpshooters,      .     .       8  57 

First  regiment  South  Carolina 

volunteers, 4  36 

Second  regiment  rifles,  South 

Carolina  volunteers,    ...       4  17 

Fifth  regiment  South  Carolina 

volunteers,     .......       6  27 

Sixth  regiment  South  Carolina 
volunteers, 4  47 

Fourth  battalion  South  Caroli- 
na volunteers, 0  0 


Total, 


26 


184 


In  this  action  Captains  Lee  and  Harbin,  of  the 
Palmetto  sharpshooters,  were  killed.  They  were 
brave  and  promising  officers.  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Livingston,  of  the  First  regiment;  Captain 
Cantry,  commanding  Sixth  regiment ;  Lieutenant 
McFadden,  of  the  Sixth ;  and  Lieutenant  W.  N. 
Majors  and  Lieutenant  H.  H.  Thomson,  of  the 
Palmetto  sharpshooters,  were  seriously  wounded, 
I  commend  to  your  favorable  notice  Captain 
Squiers  and  Moody,  who  handled  their  guns 
with  a  skill,  daring,  and  endurance  seldom 
equalled  and  never  surpassed.  The  officers  and 
men  of  the  several  regiments  are  worthy  of  the 
highest  praise  for  their  coolness  and  daring  in 
battle,  and  their  patient  endurance  of  hunger 
and  fatigue.  I  regret,  however,  to  be  called 
again  to  refer  to  the  conduct  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  officers  and  privates  of  the  First  regi- 
ment South  Carolina  volunteers,  in  this  battle, 
in  terms  of  censure.  The  commanding  officer 
reports  that  the  regiment  entered  the  fight  with 
one  hundred  and  six  men,  rank  and  file,  lost  forty 
men  killed  and  wounded,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
day  but  fifteen  enlisted  men  and  one  commis- 
sioned officer  answered  to  their  names.  Such 
officers  are  a  disgrace  to  the  service  and  unworthy 
to  wear  a  sword,  for  I  must  believe  that  their  de- 
sertion of  their  companies  alone  induced  such 
conduct  upon  the  part  of  their  privates.  If  such 
conduct  is  not  checked  by  exemplary  punish- 
ment, the  efficiency  of  the  regiment  will  be  de- 
stroyed. I  am,  General,  very  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Joseph  Walker, 

Colonel,  commanding  Jenkins's  brigade. 

REPORT  OF  COLONEL  G.  T.  ANDERSON,   COM- 
MANDING BRIGADE. 

Headquarters  Anderson's  Brigade,  ) 
D.  R.  Jones's  Division,  September  30,  1862.     \ 

Major  A.  Coward,  A.  A.  General : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  a  report  of 
the  actions  of  my  brigade  in  the  affairs  at  Rap- 
pahannock, twenty-third  August ;  Thoroughfare 
Gap,  August  twenty-eighth ;  Manassas,  August 
thirtieth ;  Turner's  Gap,  Maryland,  September 
fourteenth ;  and  Sharpsburg,  September  seven- 
teenth, 1862,  with  the  list  of  casualties  in  each 
engagement. 


On  the  morning  of  August  twenty-third,  I  was 
ordered  to  support  Brigadier-General  Evans,  on 
the  right  of  our  line,  our  batteries  at  that  time 
engaging  the  enemy,  who  had  planted  a  battery 
on  the  hill,  near  the  railroad  bridge  across  the 
Rappahannock  River.  I  moved  my  command 
forward  promptly,  and  reported  to  General  Evans. 
He  first  ordered  me  to  advance  one  regiment,  in 
conjunction  with  one  of  his,  to  storm  the  hill  oc- 
cupied by  the  enemy's  battery.  Before  the  order 
was  executed,  he  ordered  me  to  advance  my 
whole  brigade  in  line  of  battle  to  the  west  of  a 
wooded  slope,  in  front  and  to  the  right  of  this 
hill.  On  reaching  this  position,  he  ordered  me 
to  continue  to  advance,  through  the  open  field, 
toward  the  hill  referred  to.  The  enemy,  in  the 
mean  time,  had  withdrawn  their  battery  and 
crossed  the  river.  On  reaching  the  open  field,  I 
saw,  in  rear  of  this  hill,  about  one  hundred  of  the 
enemy,  moving  by  their  left  flank,  and  supposed 
I  would  have  the  pleasure  of  an  open  field  fight ; 
but  this  small  party  was  all  of  the  enemy  I  saw  on 
our  side  of  the  river,  and,  long  before  we  were  in 
range  of  them,  they  disappeared,  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  railroad  bridge  was  blown  up  and 
set  on  fire.  Continuing  to  advance  across  the  open 
field  for  nearly  half  a  mile  under  the  fire  of  four 
batteries,  I  placed  my  brigade  in  line  on  the  field, 
my  left  regiment  (the  Eighth  Georgia,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Towers  commanding)  and  the  Holcombe 
legion,  of  Evans's  brigade,  occupying  the  hill 
where  the  battery  of  the  enemy  had  been  posted. 
We  remained  in  this  position,  my  right  extending 
across  the  open  field,  for  at  least  five  hours,,  un- 
der heavy  fire  of  shell,  grape,  and  canister ;  the 
officers  and  men  behaving  in  the  most  gallant 
manner.  My  own  horse  was  killed  near  to  the 
position  the  enemy  .had  occupied  on  the  hill. 
Continuing  our  march,  we  reached  Thoroughfare 
Gap  August  twenty-eighth.  My  brigade  was  in 
front.  I  ordered  Colonel  Beck,  with  his  regiment, 
(Ninth  Georgia,)  in  advance,  and  to  send  forward 
two  companies  as  skirmishers.  Moving  in  this 
order,  the  brigade  was  halted,  by  order  of  Gen- 
eral Longstreet,  some  half  mile  from  the  gap,  and 
Colonel  Beck  ordered  to  proceed  through  the  gap 
on  a  reconnoissance.  Proceeding  cautiously,  he 
drove  a  mounted  picket  before  him,  killing  three 
of  them,  and  cleared  the  pass,  moving  some 
quarter  of  a  mile  beyond,  and  held  his  position 
until  attacked  and  driven  back  by  a  whole  bri- 
gade and  a  battery.  The  brigade  was  ordered 
forward,  and,  moving  rapidly  to  the  front,  I  found 
Colonel  Beck  falling  back  very  slowly  before  the 
large  force  of  the  enemy,  and  caused  him  to  form 
his  regiment  on  the  right  of  the  railroad,  and 
formed  the  other  regiments  on  the  left  as  fast  as 
they  came  up,  in  the  following  order  :  The  First 
Georgia  regulars,  Major  Walker  commanding; 
Eighth  Georgia,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Towers; 
Seventh  Georgia,  Colonel  Wilson  ;  and  Eleventh 
Georgia,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Luffman.  Having 
thus  formed  my  line  and  advanced  my  skirmishers 
to  the  front,  I  ordered  the  line  to  advance,  which 
was  done  in  the  most  gallant  manner,  the  men 
climbing  the  rough  mountain  sides  on  their  hands 
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and  knees,  to  reach  the  enemy  occupying  the 
crest  of  the  hill,  and  delivering  a  murderous  fire 
in  their  faces  as  they  made  the  perilous  ascent. 
From  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  the  impene- 
trable thickets  of  laurel  and  brush,  none  of  the 
regiments,  except  the  First  Georgia,  obtained  a 
favorable  position  ;  but  the  regulars  succeeded 
in  getting  a  good  position,  and  inflicted  a  very 
severe  chastisement  on  the  superior  force  of  the 
enemy.  Captain  Patton  brought  down  five  with 
his  pistol,  killing  three  of  them.  The  regulars,  in 
this  affair,  officers  and  men,  behaved  with  distin- 
guished gallantry,  as  they  have  on  every  occasion 
in  which  they  have  met  the  enemy,  and  I  only 
regret  that  our  army  is  not  composed  of  just  such 
men. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  August,  we  bivouacked 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Manassas  battle-ground,  but 
were  not  engaged  during  that  day. 

On  the  thirtieth,  I  was  ordered  to  advance  in 
line  of  battle,  near  the  Chinn  house,  and  mov- 
ing in  this  direction,  Lieutenant  C.  C.  Hardwick, 
A.  A.  A.  General,  a  noble  and  gallant  officer,  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  thigh,  and  compelled  to 
leave  the  field.  In  a  few  moments  my  horse  was 
shot  under  me,  leaving  me  on  foot  and  without  an 
aid.  Arriving  in  front  of  the  Chinn  house,  and 
perpendicular  to  it,  I  found  that  I  must  change 
my  front,  which  I  did,  making  the  left  the  pivot, 
and  then  continued  my  advance,  by  order  of 
Brigadier-General  Jones,  commanding  division. 
I  soon  marched  to  the  position  to  which  I  was 
ordered,  to  the  right  of  Colonel  Benning,  com- 
manding Toombs's  brigade.  The  men  were  now 
in  front  of  the  enemy,  and  under  a  heavy  fire  of 
artillery ;  but  with  all  the  coolness  of  veterans 
they  went  to  work,  and  soon  drove  the  brigade  in 
front  of  them  from  the  field.  A  fresh  brigade 
was  soon  brought  up,  and  the  fight  resumed  with 
all  its  intensity ;  but  the  men  and  officers*  «tood 
to  their  posts  under  the  most  murderous  fire  I 
ever  witnessed,  with  the  resolve  to  fall  rather  than 
yield.  My  right  flank  being  exposed,  the  enemy 
succeeded  so  far  in  turning  it,  as  to  enfilade  that 
portion  of  my  line,  when  I  drew  back  my  right, 
so  that  I  could  keep  my  front  to  the  enemy. 
Fresh  troops  coming  up,  soon  after  the  enemy 
were  again  and  finally  driven  from  the  field, 
when,  with  the  remnant  of  my  brigade,  I  moved 
back  a  short  distance  to  the  rear  to  rest  the  men, 
and  finally  bivouacked  for  the  night  in  front  of 
Chinn's.  For  the  desperation  of  the  fights  and 
the  fierce  tenacity  with  which  my  men  held  the 
ground,  let  the  list  of  casualties  testify.  I  can 
bear  testimony  to  the  good  conduct  and  gallantry 
of  the  whole  brigade,  without  exception.  Seven 
out  of  eight  of  the  field  officers,  and  over  fifty 
company  officers  being  killed  ancL  wounded. 
Among  the  mortally  wounded  was  Colonel  W.  T. 
Wilson,  Seventh  Georgia,  who  so  gallantly  led 
the  charge  at  Dam  No.  1,  near  Yorktown,  the 
sixteenth  of  April  last.  Always  at  the  post  of 
duty  and  danger,  he  fell  with  his  face  to  the  foe, 
gallantly  cheering  his  men  to  the  onset.  Lieu- 
tenant Hardwick,  A.  A.  A.  General,  had  only 
joined  the  command  the  day  before,  from  sick 


leave,  and  was  wounded  before  the  command  was 
engaged. 

In  the  engagement  at  Turner's  Gap,  near 
Boonsboro',  Maryland,  my  brigade,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  General  Drayton's,  was  ordered  forward 
to  report  to  Major-General  D.  II.  Hill.  I  found 
General  Hill  at  the  Mountain  House,  and  he 
conducted  us,  in  person,  to  the  right  of  our  line, 
and,  after  giving  the  necessary  orders,  left  for 
other  parts  of  the  field.  Brigadier-General  Rip- 
ley, the  next  senior  officer,  was  then  left  in  com- 
mand of  the  four  brigades,  viz. :  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral G.  B.  Anderson's,  his  own,  my  brigade,  and 
General  Drayton's,  in  line  from  right  to  left,  as 
enumerated.  Before  Drayton  had  formed  his  line, 
General  Ripley  ordered  the  whole  line  to  move 
by  the  right  flank,  and  about  this  time  the  ene- 
my opened  a  heavy  fire  on  Drayton.  I  had,  by 
moving  to  the  right,  under  General.  Ripley's  or- 
der, become  separated  at  least  three  hundred 
yards  from  General  Drayton's  right,  when  Gen- 
eral R.  came  by,  and  ordered  me  to  move  by 
the  left  flank  into  the  wood,  which  I  did  ;  my 
skirmishers,  (the  right  wing  of  the  Georgia  regu- 
lars, Captain  Wayne  commanding,)  not  having 
the  command  to  change  direction,  had  continued 
moving  by  the  flank,  and  uncovered  my  front. 
Having  moved  some  distance  over  the  mountain's 
side,  I  halted  and  sent  forward  to  find  Captain 
Wayne,  but  could  not,  for  Lite  reasons  above 
given  ;  and  finding  that  f he  fire  of  the  enemy  was 
more  to  my  left  than  front,  I  changed  front,  for- 
ward on  the  left,  and  had  the  left  wing  of  the 
Georgia  regulars,  under  direction  of  Colonel 
Magill,  deployed  as  skirmishers,  and  as  I  was  in 
the  act  of  advancing  to  find  the  enemy,  Lieuten- 
ant Shellman,  Adjutant  Eighth  Georgia  regiment, 
reported  the  enemy  as  having  turned  Drayton's 
right  flank,  and,  being  on  our  left  and  rear,  a  few 
of  them  were  taken  prisoners,  and  several  of 
Drayton's  men,  who  had  been  captured,  released. 

To  prevent  the  enemy  from  cutting  off  my 
small  brigade,  being  at  the  time  alone,  (General 
Ripley's  brigade,  on  my  right,  being  several  hun- 
dred yards  away,  as  I  found  by  sending  Captain 
Montgomery,  First  Georgia  regulars,  to  report 
for  orders,  who  reported  him  at  least  one  fourth 
of  a  mile  from  my  right,  after  a  long  search,)  I 
ordered  my  brigade  to  move  by  the  left  flank  and 
recross  the  road  in  our  original  rear,  and  there 
re-formed  my  line  of  battle,  and  was  advancing  to 
find  the  right  of  Drayton's  brigade,  when  Captain 
Twiggs  and  Lieutenant  Lamar,  First  Georgia 
regulars,  in  charge  of  skirmishers,  called  my  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  enemy  were  crossing 
the  road  in  considerable  force  on  my  left  flank. 
Seeing  this  myself,  and  to  prevent  my  left  from 
being  turned,  I  moved  by  the  left,  diagonally  to 
the  rear,  to  intercept  them,  and  at  this  time  found 
General  Hood's  two  brigades  coming  up  to  sup- 
port that  part  of  the  line.  He  engaged  the 
enemy  and  drove  him  back.  Not  knowing  where 
to  find  General  Ripley  or  General  Drayton,  I  re- 
ported to  General  Hood  for  instructions,  and  was 
requested  by  him  to  hold  my  position,  to  pro- 
tect his  left  flank,  and  remained  there  until  drawn 
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off  the  field  after  night.  In  consequence  of  being 
separated  from  Drayton's  right,  by  the  order  of 
General  Ripley,  and  having  to  recross  the  road 
to  avoid  being  surrounded,  my  men  were  not  en- 
gaged in  the  fight,  except  the  first  line  of  skir- 
mishers, under  Captain  Wayne.  For  casualties, 
see  accompanying  lists.  Falling  back  from  this 
place,  I  was  ordered  to  report  to  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Hood,  commanding  the  rear  guard,  and  re- 
mained with  him  until  our  arrival  at  Sharpsburg. 
I  was  ordered  into  position  in  rear  of  the  Wash- 
ington artillery,  and  remained  there,  except  about 
three  hours,  being  moved  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  road  for  that  length  of  time,  until  the  morn- 
ing of  the  seventeenth.  About  half  past  seven 
o'clock  A.  M.,  on  the  seventeenth,  I  was  ordered 
to  the  left  to  support  General  Hood,  without  a 
guide  or  direction  how  to  find  him.  I  moved  off, 
and  directed  my  course  by  the  sound  of  the  mus- 
ketry, and  succeeded  in  finding  General  Hood, 
who  pointed  out  the  position  he  wished  me  to 
occupy.  I  remained  in  this  position  but  a  few 
moments  ;  other  troops  he  moved  in  front  of  me, 
and  I  moved  by  the  left  flank,  some  two  hundred 
yards,  and  engaged  the  enemy,  and  drove  them 
for  about  half  a  mile,  my  men  and  officers  be- 
having in  the  most  gallant  manner.  By  this  time 
the  enemy  had  disappeared  from  before  us,  and, 
while  I  was  at  a  different  part  of  the  line,  some 
mounted  officer,  unknown,  reported  the  enemy 
turning  our  right  flank,  and  ordered  the  men  to 
fall  back,  and  some  confusion  was  created  ;  but  I 
soon  re-formed  the  line,  and  moved  to  the  right, 
near  the  first  position  I  had  held.  From  this 
point  I  was  ordered  to  the  Hagerstown  road  by  a 
staff  officer  of  General  Longstreet,  and  moved 
to  that  place,  taking  position  behind  the  stone 
fence,  a  large  number  of  the  enemy  being  in 
front  of  us  in  a  cornfield.  In  a  short  time  the 
enemy  opened  an  enfilade  fire  on  my  position 
with  long-range  artillery,  and  I  was  forced  to 
change,  moving  down  the  road  toward  Sharps- 
burg, under  the  crest  of  the  hill.  At  this  point 
I  found  a  six-pounder  gun,  and,  getting  a  few 
men  to  assist  in  placing  it  in  position,  a  Lieuten- 
ant of  infantry,  whose  name  or  regiment  I  do 
not  know,  served  it  most  beautifully,  until  the 
ammunition  was  exhausted.  Parts  of  several 
brigades  by  this  time  had  been  collected  at  this 
point,  and,  by  direction  of  General  D.  H.  Hill, 
were  formed  in  line  perpendicularly  to  and  on  the 
right  of  the  road,  near  the  position  occupied  by 
Rodes's  brigade  early  in  the  morning.  This  was 
about  two  or  three  o'clock  P.  M.  Placing  me  in 
command,  General  Hill  ordered  me  to  occupy  the 
crest  of  the  hill  to  my  right  and  rear.  I  moved 
to  the  position,  and  sent  forward  skirmishers,  but 
failed  to  find  the  enemy.  The  enemy  opening  a 
cross-fire  of  artillery  from  the  left  on  us,  I  moved 
back  to  the  other  position,  which  was  approved 
by  General  Hill,  who,  riding  forward  to  the  crest 
of  the  hill  in  our  front,  called  my  attention  to  a 
line  of  the  enemy  advancing,  apparently,  to  at- 
tack us.  Suffering  them  to  come  near  us,  I  or- 
dered my  command  to  charge  them,  which  they 
did  in  splendid  style  and  good  order,  killing  and 


wounding  many  of  the  enemy,  taking  several 
prisoners,  and  routing  the  remainder.  We  could 
not  pursue  them  as  far  as  I  wished,  because  of  the 
severe  fire  of  artillery  directed  against  us  from 
long-range  guns,  which  we  could  not  reach.  In 
this  charge  parts  of  Wilcox's,  Featherston's,  and 
Pryor's  brigades  participated  with  mine,  and,  I 
am  proud  to  say,  all,  officers  and  men,  behaved 
admirably. 

The  Eleventh  Georgia  regiment,  Major  Little 
commanding,  had  been  detached  at  Hagerstown, 
on  the  fourteenth,  by  order  of  Brigadier-General 
D.  R.  Jones,  commanding  division,  and  did  not 
join  me  until  the  eighteenth.  Major  Little,  with 
five  companies,  reached  Sharpsburg  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  seventeenth,  and  participated  in  the 
fight  on  our  right,  under  command  of  Brigadier- 
General  Toombs.  General  D.  R.  Jones  speaks 
in  high  terms  of  their  good  conduct.  I  forward 
Major  Little's  report,  leaving  it  to  the  officers 
under  whose  command  he  fought  to  do  him  and 
his  men  justice. 

The  battery  attached  to  my  brigade,  the  Wise 
artillery,  Captain  J.  S.  Brown  commanding,  was 
not  with  me,  nor  have  I  received  any  report  from 
it.  Captain  Brown  was  severely  wounded  by  a 
musket  ball  passing  entirely  through  his  foot. 

I  can  but  say  that,  in  each  of  these  engage- 
ments, all  the  officers  and  men  of  the  brigade, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  have  behaved  in  the  most 
gallant  manner,  nearly  the  whole  of  each  action 
being  conducted  under  my  own  eye.  I  know  of 
no  particular  case  of  individual  bravery,  and  can 
make  no  discrimination  where  all  have  done  so 
well,  it  appearing  to  be  the  determination  of 
every  one  to  do  his  whole  duty,  as  the  list  of 
casualties  accompanying  this  report  will  testify, 
showing  a  loss  of  eight  hundred  and  ninety-four 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  out  of  about  two 
thousand  two  hundred,  with  which  I  reached  Gor- 
donsville. 

I  must  express  my  many  obligations  to  Lieu- 
tenant H.  L.  D.  McDaniel,  Eleventh  Georgia 
regiment,  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant- General 
during  the  sickness  of  Lieutenant  Hardwick,  for 
his  universal  good  conduct  and  gallantry.  He 
was  relieved  by  Lieutenant  Hardwick  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  August,  Lieutenant  McDaniel 
having  been  appointed  Assistant  Quartermaster 
to  his  regiment. 

Lieutenant  Hardwick  being  wounded  on  the 
thirtieth  August,  at  Chinn's  house,  Lieutenant 
Blackwell,  Eighth  Georgia  regiment,  has  filled 
the  position  of  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral very  much  to  my  satisfaction,  and  I  have 
found  him  at  all  times  prompt  and  faithful  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties. 

I  am  also  Imder  many  obligations  to  Captain 
Thomas  G.  Jackson,  volunteer  Aid  and  acting 
ordnance  officer  of  the  brigade,  for  his  good  con- 
duct and  ability  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties ; 
and  also  to  Captain  Frederick  West,  volunteer 
Aid,  who  has  been  with  me  since  the  affair  at 
Thoroughfare  Gap,  and  has  nobly  and  faithfully 
done  his  duty. 

Many  thanks   are   due   to   Captain   Holliday, 
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Assistant  Quartermaster  of  the  Seventh  Georgia 
regiment,  for  invaluable  services,  rendered  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rappahannock,  in  the  capacity  of 
volunteer  Aid. 

I  must  also  express  my  obligations  to  Lieuten- 
ant Tennible,  Ninth  Georgia  regiment,  who  aided 
me,  and  bore  himself  gallantly  under  the  mur- 
derous fire  at  Manassas,  after  Lieutenant  Hard- 
wick,  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  was 
wounded. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

George  T.  Anderson, 

Colonel  Eleventh  Georgia  Volunteers, 
commanding  Brigade. 

REPORT  OF  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  TOOMBS. 

Washington,  Georgia,  October  25, 1862. 
Brigadier-  General  D.  R.  Jones : 

General  :  The  day  that  the  army,  commanded 
by  General  Lee,  left  Leesburg  and  marched  to- 
ward Maryland,  you  notified  me  that  I  was  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  a  division  composed 
of  my  own  brigade,  General  Drayton's  and  Colo- 
nel G.  T.  Anderson's  brigades.  When  Major- 
General  Longstreet's  command  arrived  within 
four  or  five  miles  of  Hagerstown,  I  was  ordered 
to  send  forward  one  of  my  brigades  to  that 
point,  take  possession  of  Hagerstown,  and  to 
hold  it  until  further  orders.  1  asked  permission 
to  accompany  this  brigade,  which  was  granted  by 
Major-General  Longstreet.  I  took  with  me,  for 
the  execution  of  this  order,  my  own  brigade,  then 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Benning,  of  the 
Seventeenth  Georgia  volunteers,  leaving  Briga- 
dier-General Drayton's  and  Colonel  Anderson's 
brigades  with  the  main  body  of  the  army. 

On  Saturday  night,  the  thirteenth  September, 
while  in  command  at  Hagerstown,  I  received  or- 
ders to  hold  my  command  in  readiness  to  march 
at  daylight  next  morning.  I  received  no  further 
orders  until  about  ten  o'clock,  on  Sunday  night, 
the  fourteenth  September  ;  I  then  received  orders 
to  march  immediately  to  Sharpsburg,  which  I 
did,  and  reached  there  before  daylight  Monday 
morning.  On  that  day,  I  received  orders  from 
you  to  detail  two  regiments  from  my  own  brigade, 
the  only  one  then  with  me,  and  to  order  them  to 
Williamsport,  for  the  protection  of  the  wagon 
train,  which  left  me  with  but  two  regiments  only, 
and  one  of  those  (the  Second  Georgia)  was  very 
small,  having  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
muskets  present  for  duty.  With  these  two  regi- 
ments I  was  ordered  by  you  to  occupy  the  most 
eligible  position  I  could  find  on  the  Antietam 
River,  near  the  bridge  on  the  road  to  Harper's 
Ferry,  in  order  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  cross- 
ing the  river.  From  this  position  I  was  ordered 
to  fall  back  when  it  should  become  necessary,  by 
my  right  flank,  and  to  hold  a  hill  about  four  hun- 
dred yards  below  the  bridge,  and  immediately  on 
the  river,  as  long  as  it  might  be  practicable,  and 
then  to  fall  back  and  take  position  on  your  right 
in  line  of  battle,  with  four  other  brigades  of  your 
command,  about  six  or  eight  hundred  yards  in 
rear  of  the  bridge.  With  these  orders,  I  took 
possession  of  the  ground  indicated  in  your  orders, 


on  Monday,  the  fifteenth  of  September,  with  the 
Twentieth  Georgia  volunteers,  commanded  by 
Colonel  John  B.  Cumming,  and  the  Second 
Georgia  volunteers,  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Holmes,  (about  four  hundred 
muskets  strong,)  and  both  under  the  immediate 
command  of  Colonel  Henry  L.  Benning,  com- 
manding the  brigade  —  at  this  time  no  notice 
having  been  given  me  of  what  disposition  was 
intended  to  be  made  of  the  rest  of  the  division, 
which  had  been  assigned  to  me.  I  subsequently 
understood  from  you  that  Anderson's  brigade  had 
been  attached  to  Brigadier-General  Hood's  com- 
mand, and  Brigadier-General  Drayton's  brigade 
was  retained  by  you  in  your  line  of  battle  on  the 
heights  in  my  rear,  except  one  regiment  (the  Fif- 
tieth Georgia  volunteers,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Kearse)  hereafter  referred  to. 

The  Antietam  River  runs  comparatively  straight 
from  a  point  about  one  hundred  paces  above  the 
bridge  to  a  point  about  three  hundred  paces  be- 
low the  bridge,  and  then  curves  suddenly  around 
a  hill  to  a  ford  on  a  neighborhood  road,  about 
six  hundred  yards  to  my  right  and  rear.  The 
road  from  Sharpsburg  to  Harper's  Ferry  from  the 
foot  of  the  bridge  over  the  Antietam  turns  sud- 
denly down  the  river,  and  runs  nearly  upon  its 
margin  for  about  three  hundred  paces,  then 
leaves  the  river  nearly  at  right  angles.  Upon 
examining  the  position,  I  found  a  narrow  wood 
upon  the  margin  of  the  river,  just  above  the 
bridge,  (an  important  and  commanding  position,) 
occupied  by  a  company  of  Texans,  from  Briga- 
dier-General Hood's  command.  I  then  ordered 
the  twentieth  to  take  position,  with  its  left  near 
the  foot  of  the  bridge  on  the  Sharpsburg  side, 
extending  down  the  river  near  its  margin,  and 
the  Second  Georgia,  on  its  right,  prolonging  the 
line  down  to  the  point  where  the  road  on  the 
other  side  from  the  mountain  approached  the 
river.  This  required  a  more  open  order  than 
was  desirable,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the 
regiments,  both  together  numbering  but  a  little 
over  four  hundred  muskets. 

On  Tuesday,  you  placed  under  my  command 
the  Fiftieth  Georgia,  (Lieutenant-Colonel  Kearse,) 
numbering,  I  should  suppose,  scarcely  one  hun- 
dred muskets.  I  ordered  this  regiment  on  the 
right  of  the  Second  Georgia,  extending  it  in  open 
order,  so  as  to  guard  a  blind  plantation  road 
leading  to  a  ford  between  the  lower  ford  before 
referred  to  and  the  right  of  the  Second  Georgia 
volunteers. 

On  Tuesday  evening  I  received  notice  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  company  belonging  to  Briga- 
dier-General Hood's  brigade  from  the  position  on 
Colonel  Cummings's  left,  above  the  bridge,  and 
was  compelled  to  detail  a  company  from  the 
Twentieth  to  take  its  place. 

On  Wednesday  morning  I  ordered  a  company 
from  General  Jenkins's  brigade,  whom  you  had 
placed  under  my  command,  to  relieve  this  com- 
pany from  the  Twentieth,  and  occupy  its  position, 
that  it  might  resume  its  position  below  the 
bridge.  This  order  was  not  obeyed,  and  subse- 
quently I  placed  the  Captain  and  one  half  of  this 
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company  between  the  Second  Georgia  and  Fif- 
tieth Georgia,  and  the  other  half  under  a  Lieu- 
tenant near  the  lower  ford,  to  prevent  or  retard 
the  passage  of  the  enemy  at  this  point.  This 
command  held  its  position  with  fidelity  and 
firmness  until  withdrawn  by  my  order.  This 
position  was  important,  and  had  been  guarded  by 
a  cavalry  regiment,  with  an  infantry  brigade  in  its 
rear,  up  to  Tuesday  evening,  when  both  were  re- 
moved to  another  position  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  left  the  crossing  unprotected,  except  by  the 
small  force  I  was  thus  enabled  to  place  there. 
Finding  that  the  battery  belonging  to  my  brigade 
(Captain  Richardson)  was  placed  too  far  in  my 
rear  to  render  me  efficient  service  in  defending 
the  passage  at  the  bridge,  I  applied  to  General 
Longstreet  for  another  battery.  He  ordered 
Captain  Eubank's  to  report  to  me,  who  was 
placed  in  my  rear  about  half  way  between  the 
river  and  Captain  Richardson's  battery,  and  ren- 
dered efficient  service  as  long  as  he  remained  in 
that  position. 

The  enemy  opened  on  my  position  with  his  ar- 
tillery, on  Tuesday  evening,  and  continued  it  until 
dark.  The  damage  was  but  slight.  My  own 
skirmishers  and  the  company  from  General  Hood's 
brigade  crossed  the  river,  and  were  actively  en- 
gaged with  the  enemy's  skirmishers  the  most  of 
this  day. 

On  Tuesday  night  the  enemy  advanced  his  ar- 
tillery and  infantry  much  nearer  my  position,  and 
on  Wednesday  morning  threw  forward  his  skir- 
mishers and  light  infantry,  in  greatly  increased 
numbers,  and  before  eight  o'clock  drove  in  my 
pickets,  and  advanced  with  heavy  columns  to  the 
attack  of  my  position  on  the  bridge.  This  posi- 
tion was  not  strong ;  the  ground  descended  gently 
to  the  margin  of  the  river,  covered  with  a  narrow 
strip  of  woods,  affording  slight  protection  to  the 
troops;  its  chief  strength  lay  in  the  fact  that, 
from  the  nature  of  the  ground  on  the  other  side, 
the  enemy  were  compelled  to  approach  mainly 
by  the  road  which  led  up  the  river  for  near  three 
hundred  paces,  parallel  with  my  line  of  battle, 
and  distant  therefrom  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet,  thus  exposing  his  flank  to  a  de- 
structive fire  the  most  of  that  distance.  At  be- 
tween nine  and  ten  o'clock  the  enemy  made  his 
first  attempt  to  carry  the  bridge  by  a  rapid  as- 
sault, and  was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  and, 
at  irregular  intervals,  up  to  about  one  o'clock, 
made  four  other  attempts  of  the  same  kind,  all 
of  which  were  gallantly  met  and  successfully  re- 
pulsed by  the  Twentieth  and  Second  Georgia. 

The  Fiftieth  Georgia  and  the  half  company  from 
General  Jenkins's  brigade,  before  referred  to, 
were  on  the  right  of  the  Second  Georgia,  rather 
below  the  main  point  of  attack,  and  rendered 
little  or  no  service  in  this  fierce  and  bloody  strug- 
gle. After  these  repeated  and  disastrous  repulses, 
the  enemy,  despairing  of  wresting  the  bridge  from 
the  grasp  of  its  heroic  defenders,  and  thus  forcing 
his  passage  across  the  river  at  this  point,  turned 
his  attention  to  the  fords  before  referred  to,  and 
commenced  moving  fresh  troops  in  that  direction 
by  his  left  flank.     The  old  road,  by  the  upper  of 


the  two  fords  referred  to,  led  over  a  hill  on  my 
right  and  in  my  rear,  which  completely  com- 
manded my  position,  and  all  ingress  and  egress 
to  and  from  it,  below  the  bridge.  My  communi- 
cations with  the  rear,  above  the  bridge,  were  be- 
set with  other,  but  scarcely  less  difficulties.  This 
approach  could  have  been  very  successfully  de- 
fended by  a  comparatively  small  force,  and  it  was 
for  this  purpose  that  I  so  often  and  urgently  asked 
the  aid  of  a  regiment  on  the  day  of  the  battle, 
not  having  another  man  available  for  that  pur- 
pose. Not  being  able  to  get  any  reinforcements 
for  the  defence  of  these  two  fords,  and  seeing 
that  the  enemy  was  moving  upon  them  to  cross, 
thus  enabling  him  to  attack  my  small  force  in 
front,  right  flank,  and  rear,  and  my  two  regiments 
having  been  constantly  engaged,  from  early  in 
the  morning  up  to  one  o'clock,  with  a  vastly  su- 
perior force  of  the  enemy,  aided  by  three  heavy 
batteries,  the  commanding  officer,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Holmes,  of  the  Second,  having  been  killed 
in  the  action,  and  the  only  remaining  field  officer, 
Major  Harris,  being  painfully  wounded,  and  fully 
one  half  of  this  regiment  being  killed  or  wound- 
ed, and  the  Twentieth  having  also  suffered  severe- 
ly in  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  ammunition  of 
both  regiments  being  nearly  exhausted,  and  Eu- 
bank's battery  having  been  withdrawn  to  the  rear 
nearly  two  hours  before,  I  deemed  it  my  duty,  in 
pursuance  of  your  original  order,  to  withdraw  my 
command,  and  place  it  in  the  position  designated 
by  you,  opposite  the  two  lower  fords,  some  half 
mile  to  the  right  and  front  of  your  line  of  battle. 
In  pursuance  of  this  order,  Colonel  Benning,  who 
had  commanded  the  remnant  of  the  brigade  dur- 
ing the  action  with  distinguished  gallantry  and 
skill,  withdrew  these  gallant  regiments  to  their 
new  position,  ready  again  to  confront  and  battle 
with  the  enemy.  The  Fiftieth  Georgia  and  the 
company  from  General  Jenkins's  brigade  were  at 
the  same  time  ordered  to  the  same  position,  and 
were  led  back  by  their  respective  officers.  This 
change  of  position  was  made  to  my  entire  satis- 
faction, and  with  but  small  loss,  in  the  face  of 
greatly  superior  numbers.  Before  these  troops 
had  reached  their  new  position,  the  Fifteenth 
Georgia  volunteers,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Milligan,  the  Seventeenth,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  McGregor,  of  my  brigade,  Major  Lit- 
tle, with  five  companies  of  the  Eleventh  Georgia, 
(Colonel  Anderson's  brigade,)  all  of  whom  had 
been  detached  several  days  before  to  guard  am- 
munition and  other  trains,  arrived  on  the  field, 
and  were  also  placed  in  the  new  position  before 
designated.  The  Twentieth  and  Second  were  then 
ordered  to  the  ammunition  train  to  replenish 
their  cartridge-boxes.  Though  the  bridge  and 
upper  ford  were  thus  left  open  to  the  enemy,  he 
moved  with  such  extreme  caution  and  slowness 
that  he  lost  nearly  two  hours  in  crossing  and  get- 
ting into  action  on  our  side  of  the  river ;  about 
which  time  General  A.  P.  Hill's  division  arrived 
from  Harper's  Ferry.  I  then  received  your  order 
that  as  soon  as  General  Gregg  (of  General  A.  P. 
Hill's  division)  arrived  and  relieved  me,  to  move 
my  command  and  take  position  immediately  on 
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your  right  on  the  heights  then  occupied  hy  the 
rest  of  your  command.  Before  I  was  relieved  by 
General  Gregg,  I  received  from  you  another  or- 
der to  move  up  my  command  immediately  to  meet 
the  enemy,  who  had  already  commenced  his  at- 
tack upon  vour  position.  I  immediately  put  my 
command  in  motion,  then  consisting  of  the  Fif- 
teenth and  Seventeenth  Georgia,  (lessened  by  one 
company  from  each  sent  out  as  skirmishers,)  Ma- 
jor Little's  battalion  of  the  Eleventh,  a  small 
number  of  Kearse's  regiment,  and  on  the  way  I 
found  Colonel  Gumming  and  a  part  of  the  Twen- 
tieth, who  had  returned  from  supplying  themselves 
with  ammunition,  and  joined  me,  and  hastened, 
with  all  speed,  to  your  position.  On  my  arrival, 
I  found  the  enemy  in  possession  of  the  ground  I 
was  ordered  by  ycu  to  occupy  on  your  right.  He 
had  driven  oft"  our  troops,  captured  Mcintosh's 
battery,  (attached  to  General  Drayton's  brigade,) 
and  held  possession  of  all  the  ground  from  the  corn- 
field on  your  right,  down  to  the  Antietam  Bridge 
road,  including  the  eastern  suburbs  of  the  town 
of  Sharpsburg ;  all  the  troops  defending  it  hav- 
ing been  driven  back,  and  retired  to  the  rear  or 
through  the  town.  Under  this  state  of  facts,  I 
had  instantly  to  determine  either  to  retreat  or 
fight.  A  retreat  would  have  left  the  town  of 
Sharpsburg  and  General  Longstreet's  rear  open 
to  the  enemy,  and  was  inadmissible.  I,  there- 
fore, with  less  than  one  fifth  of  the  enemy's  num- 
bers, determined  to  give  him  battle,  and  immedi- 
ately and  rapidly  formed  my  line  of  battle  in  the 
road,  within  one  hundred  paces  of  the  enemy's 
lines.  While  forming  in  the  road,  Captain  Troup, 
my  Aid,  on  my  extreme  left,  rallied  a  portion  of 
General  Kemper's  brigade  who  were  retiring  from 
the  field,  attached  it  to  my  line  of  battle,  and  led 
them  into  action  with  conspicuous  gallantry  and 
skill. 

As  soon  as  possible  I  opened  fire  upon  the 
enemy's  columns,  who  immediately  advanced  in 
good  order  upon  me,  until  he  approached  within 
sixty  or  eighty  paces,  when  the  effectiveness  of 
the  fire  threw  his  columns  in  considerable  dis- 
order, upon  perceiving  which  I  immediately  or- 
dered a  charge,  which  being  brilliantly  and  ener- 
getically executed  by  my  whole  line,  the  enemy 
broke  in  confusion  and  tied.  Mcintosh's  battery 
was  recaptured,  and  our  position  retaken,  within 
less  than  thirty  minutes  after  the  commencement 
of  this  attack  upon  him.  The  enemy  fled  in  con- 
fusion toward  the  river  and  bridge,  making  two 
or  three  efforts  to  rally,  which  were  soon  defeated 
by  the  vigorous  charges  of  our  troops,  aided  by 
Captain  Richardson's  battery,  which  I  ordered  up 
immediately  upon  the  recovery  of  the  heights, 
and  which,  with  its  accustomed  promptness  and 
courage,  was  rapidly  placed  in  position  and  ac- 
tion. The  enemy,  to  cover  his  retreating  columns, 
brought  over  the  bridge  a  battery,  and  placed  it  in 
position.  I  ordered  Richardson's  battery  to  open 
upon  it,  and  at  the  same  time  ordered  the  Fif- 
teenth and  Twentieth  Georgia  forward,  who  pur- 
sued the  enemy  so  close  to  his  guns  as  to  bring 
them  within  range  of  musketry,  which  compelled 
his  battery,  after  a  few  shots,  to  join  his  flying  in- 


fantry, and  retreat  across  the  bridge.  I  desired  to 
pursue  the  enemy  across  the  river,  but  being  de- 
ficient in  artillery  to  meet  his  heavy  batteries  on 
the  other  side,  I  sent  my  Aid,  Captain  Troup,  to 
General  Lee,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  ray- 
self,  who  ordered  Captain  Squiers  to  report  to  me 
immediately,  which  he  was  unable  to  do  (from 
not  receiving  the  order  in  time)  until  nearly 
night,  when  it  was  too  late  to  risk  the  movement. 
Therefore,  I  ordered  him  to  hold  himself  in  readi- 
ness for  the  movement  in  the  morning,  if  the  ac- 
tion should  be  renewed.  I  then  determined  to 
move  my  troops  upon  and  occupy  the  position 
held  by  me  on  the  river  at  the  beginning  of  the 
action  ;  but  before  the  execution  of  this  purpose, 
I  received  your  order  to  change  my  position,  and 
to  occupy  the- heights  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road  leading  to  the  bridge  from  Sharpsburg,  on 
the  left  of  your  command,  which  order  was  im- 
mediately executed,  and  the  troops  bivouacked 
for  the  night. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  our  loss  in  this  last 
attack  was  unexpectedly  small.  Such  was  the 
heroic  vigor  and  rapidity  of  the  assault  upon  the 
enemy,  he  was  panic-stricken,  and  his  fire  was  wild 
and  comparatively  harmless.  Having  been  com- 
pelled to  leave  my  command  before  official  re- 
turns could  be  brought  in,  I  am  unable  to  state  it 
accurately.  Colonel  Benning  has  doubtless,  before 
this  time,  furnished  you  with  them.  Among  the 
casualties  of  the  day,  I  had  to  deplore  the  loss  of 
two  commanders  of  regiments.  Colonel  Milligan, 
of  the  Fifteenth  Georgia,  who  greatly  distinguished 
himself,  both  at  Manassas  and  in  this  action,  for 
personal  gallantry  and  efficiency  as  a  soldier  and 
field  officer,  fell  while  gallantly  leading  his  regi- 
ment in  the  final  charge,  (and  nearly  its  close,) 
which  swept  the  enemy  from  this  part  of  the  field 
of  battle.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Holmes,  who  com- 
manded the  Second  Georgia  volunteers,  fell  near 
the  close  of  his  heroic  defence  of  the  passage  of 
the  Antietam  ;  and  it  is  due  to  him  to  say  that, 
in  my  judgment,  he  has  not  left  in  the  armies  of 
the  republic  a  truer  or  braver  soldier,  and  I  have 
never  known  a  cooler,  more  efficient,  or  more 
skilful  field  officer.  The  conduct  of  the  officers 
and  men  generally,  under  my  command  in  the 
battle  of  Sharpsburg,  was  so  strongly  marked 
with  the  noble  virtues  of  the  patriot  soldier,  that 
a  narration  of  this  day's  deeds  performed  by  them, 
however  simple  and  unadorned,  if  truthful,  would 
seem  like  the  language  of  extravagant  and  un- 
merited eulogy.  The  reports  of  the  regimental 
commanders  will  bring  to  your  attention  the 
meritorious  conduct  of  officers  and  men,  which  it 
might  not  have  been  my  good  fortune  to  witness  ; 
and  as  I  have  not  the  benefit  of  their  reports  be- 
fore me,  I  shall  have  to  content  myself  with 
bringing  to  your  attention  the  most  conspicuous 
cases  of  individual  merit  which  fell  under  my  per- 
sonal observation.  Every  opportunity  for  con- 
spicuous gallantry  and  valuable  services  which 
presented  itself  seemed  to  be  eagerly  embraced 
by  those  whose  good  fortune  it  was  to  fall  in  with 
it.  Colonel  Benning  stood  by  his  brigade  on  the 
Antietam,  guiding,  directing,  and  animating  his 
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officers  and  men,   with   distinguished   coolness, 
courage,  and  skill ;  withdrew  them  from  that  peril- 
ous condition  ;  again  led  them,  with  equal  skill  and 
courage,  in  the  final  conflict  with  the  enemy.   He 
deserves  the  special  consideration  of  the  govern- 
ment.    Colonel  Cumming,  with  marked  gallantry 
and  skill,  led  bis  regiment  throughout  the  day, 
and  after  the  long  and  bloody  conflict  at  the  bridge, 
brought  up  one  of  its  fragments  to  the  last  charge, 
and  was  among  the  foremost  in  it.   Major  Harris, 
of  the  Second,  after  the  fall  of  Colonel  Holmes, 
though  suffering   from   a   painful   wound,  stood 
firmly  and  gallantly  bv  his  command  during  the 
whole  day.     Colonel  Venning  being  in  command 
of  the  brigade,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hodges 
and  Major  Pickett  both  being  absent  from  severe 
wounds  received  by  them  in  former  battles,  Cap- 
tain   McGregor   led    the    Seventeenth  regiment 
with  ability,  courage,  and  skill.     Major  Little  led 
his   battalion   of  the  Eleventh   Georgia  with   a 
dashing  courage  and  success  which  won  the  ad- 
miration of  his  comrades.     The  officers  and  men 
of  his  battalion  deserve  especial  mention  for  their 
gallantry  and  good  conduct.     Captain  Richard- 
son and  his  officers  and  men,  of  the  company  of 
the  Washington   artillery  attached   to   my  own 
brigade,  were  conspicuous  throughout  the   day 
for  courage  and  good  conduct.     Captain  Richard- 
son clung  to  the  infantry  amid  every  danger,  and 
being  nobly  seconded  on  every  occasion  by  his 
officers  and  men,  largely  contributed  to  every  suc- 
cess.    During  the  whole  connection  of  this  bat- 
tery with  my  command,  its  officers  and  men  have  so 
conducted  themselves  everywhere  —  on  the  march, 
in  the  camp,  and  on  the  battle-field  —  as  to  meet 
and  receive  my  special  approbation.    The  duties  of 
my  staff,  from  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  oper- 
ations of  my  command,  and  its  distance  from  the 
main  body,  were  peculiarly  arduous  and  dangerous ; 
and  I  am  much  indebted  to  them  for  their  extraor- 
dinary efforts  on  that  occasion.     Every  difficulty 
was  met  by  increased  energy  and  exertion,  and 
every  increased  danger  with  a  higher  courage  and 
devotion  to  duty.      During  the  combat  on  the 
river,  they  were  all  constantly  engaged  in  arduous 
and  dangerous  duties.  In  the  final  conflict,  Captain 
Troup  was  on  the  left  of  my  line,  Captain  Du- 
Bose  on  my  right ;  Cadet  Lamar  accompanied  me 
personally,  and  Captain  Hill,  of  the  First  Georgia 
regulars,  (assigned  to  me  for  special  duty,)  and 
Lieutenant  Grant,  were  actively  executing  my  or- 
ders in  carrying  orders  and  bringing  up  troops. 
It  happened  to  my  Aid,  Captain  J.  R.  Troup,  on 
three  occasions  during  the  day,  while  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  ordinary  duties,  to  pass  troops 
which  had  broken  and  left  their  positions,  on  all 
of  which  occasions  he  rallied  them  with  great  skill 
and  energy,  succeeded  on  one  occasion  in  leading 
them  back  into  position,  and  on  another  inspired 
them  with  his  own  courage  and  enthusiasm,  and 
led  them  successfully  in  the  charge  on  the  enemy's 
columns.     Captain  Troup's   conduct   throughout 
the  day  was  conspicuous  for  ability  and  courage, 
and   is  entitled   to   marked   and   special  appro- 
bation.    The   conduct   of   one   of  my   couriers, 
Mr.  Thomas  Paschal,  of  Cobb's  legion,  deserves 


special  mention  for  his  courage  and  fidelity  to 
duty,  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  difficul- 
ties and  danger. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  Toombs. 

REPORT    OF    BRIGADIER-GENERAL  GARNETT 
OF    BATTLE  OF  BOONSBORO'. 

Camp  near  Culpeper  Court-House,  ) 
November  6,  1862.     ) 

Major  A.  Coward,  A.  A.  G.  to  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral D.  B.  Jones : 

Major  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing report  of  the  part  taken  by  Pickett's  brigade, 
of  General  D.  R.  Jones's  division,  which  I  com- 
manded, in  the  battle  of  Boonsboro' : 

This  command,  consisting  of  the  Eighth,  Eigh- 
teenth, Nineteenth,  Twenty-eighth,  and  Fifty- 
sixth  regiments  of  Virginia  volunteers,  command- 
ed respectively  by  Colonel  Hunton,  Major  Cabell, 
Colonel  Strange,  Captain  Wingfield,  and  Colonel 
Stuart,  left  the  neighborhood  of  Hagerstown, 
Maryland,  on  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth 
September  last,  and  reached  Boonsboro',  on  the 
Hagerstown  and  Frederick  turnpike,  in  the  after- 
noon, after  a  hot,  dusty,  and  fatiguing  march  of 
some  eighteen  miles. 

A  short  distance  beyond  the  village,  Kemper's, 
Pickett's,  and  Jenkins's  brigades,  (the  latter  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Walker,)  in  the  order  named, 
were  moved  in  a  southerly  direction,  on  a  road 
running  perpendicular  to  the  pike.     Having  pro- 
ceeded over  a  mile,  these  troops  were  directed  on 
another  route,  parallel  to  the  turnpike  leading  to- 
ward a  gap  in  the  South  Mountain,  farther  south 
than  that  through  which   the   Hagerstown   and 
Frederick  road  run.     After  marching  nearly  half 
a  mile,  Kemper  filed  to  the  left,  and  again  moved 
in  the  direction  of  the  pike.     At  this  time  I  re- 
ceived  an   order,  by  Major   Mayo,   of  General 
Jones's  staff,  to  bring  my  troops  to  an  about-face, 
and  to  return  the  way  I  came,  until  I  reached  a 
path  which  I  must  take.     He  was  unable  to  give 
me  any  information  respecting  the  path  in  ques- 
tion, but  said  he  would  go  forward  and  try  to  ob- 
tain some.     I  did  not,  however,  see  him  again. 
I  followed  Jenkins's  brigade,  which  was  now  in 
front,  some  distance ;  but  hearing  musketry  open 
on  the  mountain,  I  took  what  I  supposed  to  be  a 
near  cut  in  the  direction  where  I  presumed  I  was 
wanted.     This  took  me  over  rough  and  ploughed 
ground  up  the  mountain  side  ;  I  at  length  found 
an  old  and  broken   road,  along  which   General 
Kemper  must  have  moved.     Here  I  met  Captain 
Hugh  Rose,  of  General  Jones's  staff,  who  had  or- 
ders for  me  to  return  to  the  turnpike.     When  I 
got  back  to  this  road,  my  troops  were  almost  ex- 
hausted ;    I  consequently   lost    the  services  of  a 
number  of  men   by   straggling.     After  a  short 
rest  I  proceeded  up  the  mountain,  and  having 
gained   the   summit   on   the  tnain  road,  I  was 
sent  by  a  narrow  lane,  bearing  to  the  left,  to  a 
higher  position.     A   portion  of  this   route  was 
commanded  by  several  pieces  of  the  enemy's  ar- 
tillery, which  opened  upon  my  column,  marching 
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by  the  flank,  as  soon  as  it  came  in  sight,  which  I 
they  were  enabled  to  do  with  considerable  accu-  j 
racy,  as  they  had  previously  been  practising  on  ' 
other  troops  which  had  preceded  mine.  Several 
casualties  occurred  from  this  cause  whilst  I  was  | 
approaching  and  forming  my  line  of  battle,  which 
I  did  by  filing  my  command  to  the  right  through 
an  open  field.  My  right  rested  in  a  thick  woods, 
which  descended  quite  abruptly  in  front,  and  my 
left  in  a  field  of  standing  corn.  As  soon  as  my 
troops  were  formed,  I  sent  forward  a  line  of  skir- 
mishers to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  enemy. 
When  these  dispositions  had  been  completed, 
which  was  only  a  short  time  before  sunset,  I  re- 
ceived an  order  from  General  Jones  to  detach  my 
left  regiment  to  Kemper's  right,  (he  being  on  my 
left,)  and  to  withdraw  the  rest  of  the  brigade  to  a 
wooded  ridge  a  little  to  the  left  and  rear.  The 
first  part  of  this  order  had  scarcely  been  executed 
when  the  Federal  skirmishers  made  their  appear- 
ance, immediately  followed  by  their  main  body, 
so  that  the  action  at  once  became  general.  The 
brigade  sustained,  for  some  time,  a  fierce  attack  of, 
doubtless,  twenty  times  their  numbers.  It  has 
been  subsequently  ascertained  that  General  Mc- 
Clellan's  army,  consisting  of  at  least  eighty 
thousand  men,  assailed  our  position,  only  de- 
fended by  General  D.  H.  Hill's  divisions  and  •  a 
part  of  General  Longstreet's  corps.  The  left  was 
the  first  to  fall  back,  and  finally  the  right  was  forced 
to  retreat,  being  without  support.  Many  renewed 
the  contest  a  little  farther  to  the  rear,  and  stoutly 
disputed  the  approach  of  the  enemy ;  but  it  had 
now  become  so  dark  it  was  impossible  to  distin- 
guish objects,  except  at  a  short  distance.  About 
this  time,  two  regiments  of  Jenkins's  brigade 
came  up,  and  the  probable  position  of  the  enemy 
being  pointed  out,  they  advanced  to  the  attack  with 
great  gallantry.  Just  as  these  troops  moved  for- 
ward, I  was  ordered  to  bring  off  my  brigade, 
which  I  did.  It  is  due  to  the  brigade  to  say,  that 
it  went  into  the  battle  of  Boonsboro'  under 
many  serious  disadvantages.  It  had  marched  (a 
portion  of  the  time  rapidly)  between  twenty-two 
and  twenty-three  miles,  before  it  went  into  action, 
much  oppressed  by  heat  and  dust,  reached  its 
position  a  short  time  before  sunset,  under  a  dis- 
heartening fire  of  artillery,  and  was  attacked  by  a 
much  superior  force  as  soon  as  it  was  formed  in 
line  of  battle.  That  it  bravely  discharged  its 
duty,  is  fully  attested  by  the  number  of  casualties 
which  occurred  during  the  engagement.  I  had 
been  placed  in  command  of  the  brigade  only  a 
few  days  before  the  battle  of  Boonsboro',  and 
therefore  was  personally  acquainted  with  only  a 
few  of  the  officers,  save  the  regimental  command- 
ers. I  cannot,  therefore,  mention  names,  but  can 
only  say,  I  saw  several  in  connection  with  them, 
both  by  word  and  example,  encouraging  and 
cheering  on  their  men  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight. 
For  further  information  on  this  subject  you  are 
referred  to  the  sub-reports  herewith  enclosed. 

Colonel  Stuart,  as  I  formerly  mentioned,  was  j 
detached,  with  his  regiment,  (the  Fifty-sixth  j 
Virginia,)  before  the  action  commenced  ;  his  ac- ' 
companying  official  report  will   show  the  part 


taken  by  his  command.  Lieutenant  Mclntyre, 
Eighth  Virginia  volunteers,  A.  A.  A.  G.,  Lieu- 
tenant Elliott  Johnston  and  Lieutenant  A.  C. 
Sorrell,  First  Georgia  regulars,  acting  A.  J).  ('., 
composed  my  staff.  It  is  with  much  pleasure 
that  I  acknowledge  the  zeal,  intelligence,  and 
bravery  with  which  they  discharged  their  duties 
pending  the  battle. 

We  have  to  mourn,  in  this  action,  many  of  our 
companions  as  killed  and  wounded,  who  go  to 
swell  the  list  of  noble  martyrs,  who  have  suffered 
in  our  just  cause.  It  was  my  lot  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with  but  one  of  the  officers  who  fell  on  this 
occasion  —  Colonel  John  B.  Strange,  Nineteenth 
Virginia  volunteers.  His  tried  valor  on  other 
fields,  and  heroic  conduct  in  animating  his  men 
to  advance  upon  the  enemy  with  his  latest  breath, 
and  after  he  had  fallen,  mortally  wounded,  will 
secure  imperishable  honor  for  his  name  and 
memory. 

I  herewith  furnish  a  list  of  the  killed  and 
wounded,  and  have  the  honor  to  state  that  the 
delay  and  imperfection  of  my  report  with  regard 
to  details  have  been  occasioned  by  my  being  re- 
lieved from  the  commands  of  Pickett's  brigade 
before  the  reports  of  regimental  commanders 
could  be  made  out,  and,  although  I  applied  for 
them  some  weeks  since,  I  received  several  of 
them  only  yesterday. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  B.  Garnett, 

Brigadier-General,  commanding. 

REPORT    OF   BRIGADIER-GENERAL    GARNETT 
OF  BATTLE  OF  SHARPSBURG. 

Camp  near  Culpepep.  Court-House,  Va.,  ) 
November  7,  LSfltf.     ) 

Major  A.   Coivard,  A.  A.  G.  to  Brigadier- Gen- 
eral D.  R.  Jones : 

Major  :  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg  as  far 
as  participated  in  by  my  command,  Pickett's  bri- 
gade : 

Early  in  the  forenoon  of  the  seventeenth  Sep- 
tember, 1862,  these  troops,  composed  of  the 
Eighth,  Eighteenth,  Nineteenth,  Twenty-eighth, 
and  Fifty-sixth  Virginia  volunteers,  commanded 
by  Colonel  Hunton,  Major  Cabell,  Lieutenant 
Win.  N.  Wood,  Captain  Wingfield,  and  Captain 
McPhail,  were  ordered  to  the  south-eastern  side 
of  the  village  to  support  several  batteries  of  th  e 
Washington  artillery,  commanding  the  easterly 
and  southerly  approaches  to  the  town.  As  far  as 
practicable,  the  command  was  sheltered  in  a  hol- 
low in  the  rear  of  the  artillery.  For  some  four 
or  five  hours  it  was  subjected  to  an  almost  unin- 
terrupted fire  of  solid  shot,  shell,  and  spherical 
case,  by  which  a  number  of  men  were  killed  and 
wounded,  which  casualties  were  borne  by  the  troops 
with  remarkable  firmness  and  steadiness.  I  was 
subsequently  ordered  forward,  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  to  dislodge  the  enemy's  skirmishers,  who  began 
to  annoy  our  artillery  to  the  eastward.  Here  we 
were  more  exposed  to  the  Federal  artillery  than 
in  our  former  position,  and  suffered  considerably. 
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At  length,  for  some  cause  unknown  to  me,  a  large 
portion  of  the  pieces  were  withdrawn,  and  I 
moved  my  command  farther  back  to  a  more  se- 
cure place.  Having  been  here  a  short  time,  I 
was  informed  that  a  portion  of  Colonel  Stephen 
D.  Lee's  battalion  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
Washington  artillery,  and  wished  some  skirmish- 
ers to  protect  his  pieces  from  the  sharpshooters  of 
the  enemy.  I  sent  forward  the  Fifty-sixth  regi- 
ment, under  the  command  of  Captain  McPhail, 
for  this  purpose.  Not  Long  after  I  learned  that 
the  enemy  had  crossed  the  Antietam,  a  stream  in 
our  front,  in  very  large  force,  and  was  moving 
toward  the  point  occupied  by  the  artillery.  I 
again  moved  forward  my  force,  and  took  up  a  po- 
sition in  front  of  two  pieces  of  Colonel  Lee's  bat- 
talion, in  a  cornfield,  with  space  enough  between  the 
wings  for  them  to  be  used  with  effect.  The  fifty- 
sixth  regiment,  which  was  in  front,  was  recalled, 
and  rejoined  the  left  wing  of  the  main  body. 
Soon  a  large  number  of  the  enemy's  skirmishers 
were  seen  to  our  left,  as  if  to  flank  us  ;  there  were 
none  of  our  forces  in  sight  in  that  direction.  A 
brisk  fire  from  the  left  checked  and  finally  caused 
them  to  retire.  Now  a  large  force  made  its  ap- 
pearance, marching  to  the  front,  having  debouched 
from  the  woods  on  the  banks  of  the  Antietam, 
which  had  partially  concealed  them  ;  at  the  same 
time  heavy  bodies  were  observed  moving  to  at- 
tack our  troops  on  the  right,  composed  of  Dray- 
ton's and  a  portion  of  Kemper's  brigade.  I  moved 
my  command  some  distance  to  the  front  in  the 
standing  corn,  (as  many  of  my  guns  were  short 
range,)  in  order  that  they  could  produce  more  effect, 
and  opened  fire.  At  this  time  I  do  not  think  my 
effective  force  could  have  exceeded  two  hundred 
men  ;  yet  these,  with  two  rifled  pieces,  most  gal- 
lantly and  skilfully  served,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Moody,  and  superintended  by  Colonel 
Lee,  checked  and  held  at  bay  a  force  of  the  enemy 
many  times  our  number.  When  this  unequal 
contest  had  lasted  over  an  hour,  I  discovered  that 
the  Federals  had  turned  our  extreme  right,  which 
began  to  give  way  ;  and  a  number  of  the  Yankee 
flags  appeared  on  the  hill  in  rear  of  the  town,  and 
not  far  from  our  only  avenue  of  escape.  I  or- 
dered the  brigade  to  fall  back,  deeming  it  in  im- 
minent danger  of  being  surrounded  and  captured, 
as  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  it  to  have 
held  its  position  without  the  support  of  the  troops 
on  the  right.  There  being  some  delay  in  with- 
drawing Moody's  section  of  artillery,  I  take  pleas- 
ure in  saying  I  saw  Major  Cabell  halt  and  face 
his  men  about,  to  await  its  removal,  as  mentioned 
in  his  official  report.  The  main  street  of  the 
town  was  commanded  by  the  Federal  artillery ; 
my  troops  passed,  therefore,  for  the  most  part,  to 
the  north  of  the  town,  along  the  cross  streets.  In 
this  direction  I  found  troops  scattered  in  squads 
from  various  parts  of  the  army,  so  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  distinguish  men  of  the  different  com- 
mands. Having  reached  the  rear  of  the  town, 
and  learning  that  General  Toombs  had  reenforced 
our  right  just  after  it  was  driven  back,  and  re- 
stored the  fortunes  of  the  day  in  that  quarter,  I 
gathered  as  many  men  as  I  could  get  to  follow 


me  from  among  the  dispersed  forces,  (which  did 
not  amount  to  a  large  number,  as  many  said  they 
were  looking  for  proper  commands,)  and  accompa- 
nied by  Captain  William  Berkley,  of  the  Eighth 
Virginia  regiment,  and  Lieutenants  Mclntyre  and 
Sorrell,  of  my  staff,  I  joined  General  Drayton's 
command  south  of  the  village.  I  found,  on  my 
arrival,  that  the  enemy  had  been  successfully  re- 
pulsed, only  a  few  skirmishers  remaining  in  sight, 
which  were  being  driven  back  by  our  troops  of 
the  same  description. 

The  conduct  of  the  brigade  during  this  most 
trying  day,  under  destructive  fires  from  artillery 
and  musketry,  is  deserving  of  the  highest  com- 
mendation, officers  and  men  generally  acting  with 
the  utmost  bravery  and  coolness.  The  names 
of  those  particularly  mentioned  by  regimental 
commanders  will  be  found  in  their  rejDorts,  here- 
with furnished. 

My  staff,  Lieutenants  Mclntyre,  Johnston,  (who 
was  wounded  in  the  foot  shortly  after  the  infan- 
try engagement  commenced,  and  in  consequence 
of  which  he  lost  his  leg,)  and  Sorrell  are  entitled 
to  my  thanks  for  meritorious  and  gallant  services 
during  the  day. 

I  feel  it  a  duty,  and  grateful  to  my  feelings, 
again  to  recur  to  the  part  taken  by  Captain 
Moody's  section  of  artillery.  It  is  partly  due  to 
the  brave  and  energetic  manner  with  which  it  was 
handled  that  the  infantry  were  enabled  to  hold 
their  position,  and  it  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  a 
full  share  of  the  credit  for  whatever  success  at- 
tended our  efforts  on  that  part  of  the  field.  Col- 
onel Lee,  at  times  during  the  action,  personally 
assisted  at  his  pieces.  His  bravery  and  intrepidity 
at  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg  should  add  fresh  fame 
to  the  high  reputation  he  has  already  won. 

In  this  battle,  as  in  former  ones,  we  are  called 
on  to  deplore  the  loss  of  many  brave  spirits,  who 
have  sealed  their  devotion  to  the  southern  cause 
with  their  life's  blood. 

May  their  memories  ever  be  enshrined  in  the 
hearts  of  their  countrymen ! 

This  report  has  been  delayed  for  the  reasons 
assigned  in  my  report  of  the  battle  of  Boonsboro'. 
A  list  of  killed,  wounded,  &c,  is  herewith  fur- 
nished, as  far  as  could  be  obtainod. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  B.  Garnett, 
Brigadier-General,  commanding. 

REPORT  OF  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  RIPLEY. 

Headquarters  Ripley's  Brigade,  j 
Camp  on  Opequon  Creek,  September  21,  1802.     ) 

Major  Archer  Anderson,    Assistant    Adjutant- 
General  : 

Major:  On  the  evening  of  September  thir- 
teenth, I  received  orders  from  Major-General  D. 
H.  Hill  to  march  with  my  brigade  and  take  a  po- 
sition, with  it  and  a  battery  of  artillery,  on  the 
eminence  immediately  on  the  north-east  of  Boons- 
boro', and  to  send  a  regiment,  at  daylight  on  the 
following  morning,  to  occupy  the  Hamburg  pass. 
This  was  accomplished,  and  on  the  following 
morning,  at  an  early  hour,  Colonel  Doles,  with 
the  Fourth  Georgia  regiment,  was  in  position  at 
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the  pass.  At  about  nine  o'clock,  I  received  or- 
ders to  send  forward  my  artillery,  and,  soon  after, 
to  move  with  the  whole  force  to  the  main  pass 
east  of  Boonsboro'.  Upon  arriving,  I  was  ordered 
to  follow  the  road  leading  to  Braddock's  Gap,  and 
place  myself  in  communication  with  Brigadier- 
General  Anderson,  who  had  preceded  me  in  that 
direction.  Upon  coming  up  and  communicating 
with  that  officer,  it  was  arranged  that  he  should 
extend  along  the  Braddock  road  and  make  room 
for  the  troops  of  my  command,  and  that  an  attack 
should  be  made  upon  the  enemy,  then  occupying 
the  heights  to  the  south.  While  taking  position 
General  Hill  arrived,  and,  with  him,  Brigadier- 
General  Drayton's  command.  General  Hill  di- 
rected General  Anderson's  and  my  command  to 
extend  still  farther  on  this  road,  making  room  for 
General  Drayton's  troops,  and  that  the  attack 
should  be  made  as  soon  as  all  were  in  position. 

General  Anderson's  and  my  own  brigade  got 
into  position  on  the  road,  and  General  Drayton's 
command  was  rapidly  forming,  when  the  action 
commenced  by  the  enemy  attacking  him  in  force. 
This  he  sustained  for  some  time,  General  Ander- 
son's and  my  own  brigades  pushing  forward 
through  dense  thickets  and  up  very  steep  accliv- 
ities to  outflank  the  enemy  and  come  in  to  Gen- 
eral Drayton's  support.  The  natural  difficulties 
of  the  ground  and  the  condition  of  the  troops 
prevented  these  movements  from  being  made 
with  the  rapidity  which  was  desirable,  and  the 
enemy  forced  his  way  to  the  Braddock  road  be- 
tween General  Drayton's  force  and  my  own,  and 
6ent  a  column  of  troops  down  the  road  as  if  to 
cut  off  the  troops  forming  our  right.  In  this 
object  he  was  thwarted  by  two  pieces  of  artillery 
belonging  to  Colonel  Rosser's  cavalry,  which  was 
speedily  placed  in  position  a  short  distance  in  our 
rear,  on  the  Braddock  road.  A  few  well-directed 
shot  and  shell  drove  the  enemy  up  the  hill,  leav- 
ing the  road  in  our  possession.  Meantime,  Gen- 
eral Anderson  had  extended  to  the  right,  and 
came  up  with  the  enemy,  with  whom  he  had  a 
short  engagement.  My  own  brigade  had  pressed 
up  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  crest  of  the 
heights,  and  held  its  position,  under  a  noisy  but 
comparatively  harmless  fire ;  but,  Anderson's 
brigade  having  extended  far  to  the  right,  it  was, 
for  the  time,  unsupported  by  any  other  .troops. 
Soon  after,  Brigadier-General  Hood's  command 
came  from  the  main  pass,  and,  forming  upon  my 
left,  the  troops  pressed  up  the  road,  driving  the 
enemy  before  them,  until  they  occupied  their  first 
position,  and  darkness  put  an  end  to  the  opera- 
tions. I  found,  soon  afterward,  that  General  An- 
derson's command  had  been  withdrawn,  at  night- 
fall, from  the  heights  to  the  Braddock  road. 
Orders  were  received  from  Major-General  Long- 
street  to  renew  the  attack  as  early  as  practicable, 
and  arrangements  were  in  progress,  when  further 
orders  were  received  to  move  back  to  the  main 
road  and  follow  the  army.  The  movement  was 
made  without  confusion,  and,  upon  coming  on  the 
road  near  Boonsboro',  the  route  was  taken  follow- 
ing the  main  army  to  Sharpsburg. 

Upon  arriving  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Antie- 
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tarn  river,  on  the  fifteenth,  under  orders  from 
Major-General  Longstreet,  during  the  temporary 
absence  of  the  division  commander,  I  posted  my 
own,  Anderson's,  and  McRae'l  brigades  on  the 
heights  overlooking  the  river,  with  the  right  rest- 
ing on  the  road  from  Boonsboro'  to  Sharpsburg, 
facing  the  river.  The  troops  bivouacked  during 
the  remainder  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  sixteenth 
in  this  position. 

On  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth,  the  enemy 
made  his  appearance  in  force  in  our  front,  and 
from  about  nine  o'clock  until  nightfall,  we  were 
subjected  to  annoying  artillery  fire.  During  the 
evening  I  received  orders  to  move  my  brigade  to 
the  left  of  our  division,  and  take  up  a  position  to 
cover  a  road  leading  from  our  left  to  the  turnpike 
leading  from  Sharpsburg  to  Hagerstown,  and  in 
support  of  certain  batteries  of  artillery  in  our  vi- 
cinity. The  troops  rested  on  their  arms  during 
the  night  of  the  sixteenth. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth,  the 
skirmishers  of  Colonel  Walker's  brigade,  of  Jack- 
son's corps,  immediately  on  my  left,  became  en- 
gaged, and  the  enemy,  from  his  batteries  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Antietam,  opened  a  severe  en- 
filading fire  on  the  troops  of  my  command,  the  posi- 
tion which  we  had  been  ordered  to  occupy  being  in 
full  view  of  nearly  all  of  his  batteries.  This  fire 
inflicted  severe  loss  before  the  troops  were  called 
into  positive  action,  the  men  laying  under  it 
without  flinching  for  over  an  hour,  while  the  ene- 
my plied  his  guns  unceasingly.  During  this  while 
a  set  of  farm  buildings  in  our  front  were  set  on 
fire  to  prevent  their  being  made  use  of  by  the 
enemy.  At  about  eight  o'clock,  I  received  orders 
to  close  in  to  my  left  and  advance.  The  troops 
sprung  to  their  arms  with  alacrity,  and  moved 
forward  through  the  burning  buildings  in  our 
front,  re-formed  on  the  farther  side,  and  opened  a 
rapid  fire  upon  the  enemy.  While  engaged  in  re- 
forming the  brigade  I  received  a  shot  in  the  neck, 
which  disabled  me,  and  the  troops  moved  forward 
under  command  of  Colonel  Doles,  of  the  Fourth 
Georgia  regiment.  After  an  absence  of  an  hour 
and  a  half,  I  returned  to  the  field,  with  such  force 
as  I  could  collect  from  detachments,  and  found  my 
brigade  relieved  and  in  position  to  the  west  of 
Sharpsburg.  I  remained  with  it  until  the  after- 
noon, when,  finding  myself  faint  and  exhausted, 
I  relinquished  the  command  to  Colonel  Doles,  to 
whose  report  I  must  refer  for  the  operations  of 
the  brigade  while  under  his  command. 

I  noticed  the  gallant  and  efficient  conduct  of 
officers  and  men,  which,  in  many  instances,  was 
admirable,  especially  in  consideration  of  the  hard- 
ships to  which  they  had  been  subjected,  many 
having  been  without  food  for  twenty-four  and 
some  for  forty-eight  hours. 

The  commanding  officers  of  regiments,  Colonel 
Doles,  of  the  Fourth  Georgia  ;  Colonel  Deltos- 
I  set,  of  the  Third  North  Carolina,  (severely 
!  wounded ;)  Lieutenant-Colonel  Brown,  of  the 
I  First  North  Carolina,  and  Captain  Key,  of  the 
j  Forty-fourth  Georgia,  all  led  their  troops  gal- 
'  lantly.  They  were  ably  seconded  by  their  re- 
;  spective  field  officers,  and  I  concur  in  the  remarks 
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of  the  regimental  commanders  concerning  their 
various  officers. 

Captain  B.  H.  Read  and  Lieutenant  H.  H. 
Rogers,  acting  on  my  staff,  rendered,  through- 
out the  operations,  valuable  and  efficient  ser- 
vice. Captain  Read  remained  on  the  field  after 
I  had  been  disabled  ;  Lieutenant  Rogers  was 
severely  wounded  while  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties. 

The  return  of  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  will 
be  forwarded  with  the  report  of  Colonel  l)oles, 
upon  whom  the  command  of  the  brigade  will  de- 
volve during  my  absence. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  S.  Ripley, 

Brigadier-General,  commanding-. 


REPORT  OF  COLONEL  COLQUITT,  COMMAND- 
ING BRIGADE,  OF  BATTLE  OF  SOUTH  MOUN- 
TAIN. 

Brigade  Headquarters,  near  J 
Bunker  Hill,  Va.,  October  13,  1862.     J 

Major  S.  W.  Ratchford,  Assistant-Adjutant  Gen- 
eral : 

Sir  :  Herewith  I  submit  a  report  of  the  action 
of  my  brigade  in  the  battle  of  South  Mountain, 
September  fourteenth.  On  the  night  of  Septem- 
ber twelfth,  I  left  the  camp  of  the  division,  with 
the  brigade  and  Captain  Lane's  battery,  with  in- 
structions to  occupy  the  commanding  points  at 
Boonville,  four  miles  to  the  rear.  The  march, 
and  the  unavoidable  delay  in  selecting  positions 
in  the  dark,  consumed  most  of  the  night.  Early 
the  next  morning  General  Hill  arrived.  While 
engaged  in  making  a  reconnoissance,  he  received 
information  that  General  Stuart,  commanding  the 
cavalry  in  rear,  stood  in  need  of  support.  I  was 
ordered  to  move  at  once,  with  my  brigade  and  the 
battery  of  artillery.  Proceeding  along  the  turn- 
pike two  and  a  half  or  three  miles,  I  reached  the 
summit  of  South  Mountain,  and  discovered  the 
enemy's  cavalry  advancing  and  ours  gradually 
giving  back.  I  reported  my  arrival  to  General 
Stuart,  and  consulted  with  him  as  to  the  best 
disposition  of  the  forces.  Two  pieces  of  artillery 
were  ordered  to  the  front,  to  a  position  com- 
manding the  turnpike  leading  down  the  valley. 
The  continued  advance  of  the  enemy  rendered 
the  execution  of  the  order  impracticable.  They 
were  thrown  rapidly  into  position  at  the  most 
available  points,  and  the  infantry  disposed  upon 
the  right  and  left  of  the  road.  The  enemy  made 
no  further  efforts  to  advance,  and,  at  dark,  with- 
drew from  my  immediate  front.  To  the  right  and 
left  of  the  turnpike,  a  mile  distant  on  either  side, 
were  practicable  roads  leading  over  the  mountain, 
and  cormecting  a  cross-road  along  the  ridge  with 
the  turnpike.  Upon  each  of  these  roads  I  threw 
out  strong  infantry  pickets,  the  cavalry  being 
withdrawn,  and  my  main  body  was  retired  to  the 
rear  of  the  cross-road,  leaving  a  line  of  skirmishers 
in  front.  Early  next  morning  my  pickets  were 
called  in,  being  relieved  by  other  forces  which  had 
arrived  during   the  night,  and  my  brigade   ad- 


vanced to  the  position  it  occupied  the  day  previ- 
ous. Upon  the  right  of  the  road  across  the 
valley,  and  upon  the  hill-side,  three  regiments 
were  placed,  with  instructions  to  connect  with 
General  Garland's  line  on  the  right.  The  force 
was  insufficient  to  reach  that  distance,  and  there 
was  a  gap  left  of  three  or  four  hundred  yards  be- 
tween the  two  brigades.  The  remaining  regi- 
ments of  my  brigade,  to  wit,  the  Twenty-third 
and  Twenty-eighth  Georgia,  were  put  in  position 
on  the  left  of  the  turnpike,  under  cover  of  a  stone 
fence  and  a  channel  worn  by  water  down  the 
mountain  side.  The  first  attack  of  the  enemy 
was  made  upon  the  extreme  right  of  my  line,  as 
with  the  view  to  pass  in  the  opening  between 
Garland's  and  my  command.  This  was  met  and 
repulsed  by  a  small  body  of  skirmishers  and  a 
few  companies  of  the  Sixth  Georgia.  At  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  large  force  had  been 
concentrated  in  my  front,  and  was  moving  up  the 
vallej7,  along  each  side  of  the  turnpike.  I  in- 
formed General  Hill  of  the  movement,  and  asked 
for  supports.  Being  pressed  at  other  points,  he 
had  none,  to  give  me.  The  enemy  advanced 
slowly,  but  steadily,  preceded  by  skirmishers. 
Upon  the  right  of  the  road,  four  hundred  yards  in 
advance  of  my  line,  there  was  a  thick  growth  of 
woods,  with  fields  opening  in  front  and  around 
them.  In  these  I  had  concealed  four  companies 
of  skirmishers,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Arnold.  As  the  enemy  advanced,  the  skirmishers 
poured  upon  his  flank  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
fire,  which  caused  the  troops  on  this  part  of  his 
line  to  give  back  in  confusion.  They  were  sub- 
sequently rallied  and  thrown  to  the  right,  strength- 
ening the  attack  to  be  made  upon  my  left.  Two 
regiments  here  were  to  meet  at  least  five,  perhaps 
ten  times  their  numbers.  Nobly  did  they  do  it. 
Confident  in  their  superior  numbers,  the  enemy's 
forces  advanced  to  a  short  distance  of  our  lines, 
when,  raising  a  shout,  they  came  to  a  charge. 
As  they  came  full  into  view  upon  the  rising 
ground,  forty  paces  distant,  they  were  met  by  a 
terrific  volley  of  musketry  from  the  stone  fence 
and  hill-side.  This  gave  a  sudden  check  to  their 
advance.  They  rallied  under  cover  of  the  uneven 
ground,  and  the  fight  opened  in  earnest.  They 
made  still  another  effort  to  advance,  but  were 
kept  back  by  the  steady  fire  of  our  men.  The 
fight  continued,  with  fury,  until  after  dark.  Not 
an  inch  of  ground  was  yielded ;  the  ammunition 
of  many  of  the  men  was  exhausted,  but  they  stood 
with  bayonets  fixed. 

I  am  proud  of  the  officers  and  men  of 
my  command,  for  their  noble  conduct  on  this 
day.  Especial  credit  is  due  to  Colonel  Bar- 
clay, of  the  Twenty-third  Georgia,  and  Major 
Graybill,  Twenty-eighth  Georgia,  who,  with  their 
regiments,  met  and  defeated  the  fiercest  as- 
saults of  the  enemy.  My  thanks  are  due  Lieu- 
tenants Jordan  and  Grattan,  of  my  staff,  for 
their  assistance  this  day. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  H.  Colquitt, 
Colonel,  commanding  Brigade. 
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REPORT    OF    COLONEL    COLQUITT,   COMMAND- 
ING BRIGADE,  OF  BATTLE  OF  SIIARFSBLRG. 

Brigade  Headquarters,  ) 
Near  Bunker  Hill,  Va.,  October  13,  1802.     | 

Major  Batchford,  A.  A.  O. : 

Sir  :  I  give  you  below  an  account  of  the  part 
taken  by  this  brigade  in  the  battle  of  September 
seventeenth : 

About  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  my  bri- 
gade entered  the  fight.  It  was  moved  to  the  "front, 
and  formed  on  the  right  of  General  Ripley's  bri- 
gade, which  was  then  engaged.  After  a  few  rounds 
had  been  discharged,  I  ordered  an  advance,  and 
at  the  same  time  sent  word  to  the  regiments  on 
my  left  to  advance  simultaneously.  The  order 
was  responded  to  with  spirit  by  my  men,  and, 
with  a  shout,  they  moved  through  the  cornfield 
in  front,  two  hundred  yards  wide,  and  formed  on 
the  line  of  fence.  The  enemy  was  near  and  in 
full  view.  In  a  moment  or  two  his  ranks  began 
to  break  before  our  fire,  and  the  line  soon  disap- 
peared under  the  crest  of  the  hill  upon  which  it 
had  been  established.  It  was  soon  replaced  by 
another,  and  the  fire  opened  with  renewed  vigor. 
In  the  mean  time,  Garland's  brigade,  which  had 
been  ordered  to  my  right,  had  given  way,  and  the 
enemy  were  advancing,  unchecked.  The  regi- 
ments upon  my  left  having  also  failed  to  advance, 
we  were  exposed  to  a  fire  from  all  sides,  and  nearly 
6urrounded.  I  sent  in  haste  to  the  rear  for  re- 
enforcements,  and  communicated  to  General  Hill 
the  exposed  condition  of  my  men.  With  steady 
supports  upon  the  right,  we  could  yet  main- 
tain our  position.  The  supports  were  not  at 
hand,  and  could  not  reach  us  in  time.  The 
enemy  closed  in  upon  the  right  so  near  that  our 
ranks  were  scarcely  distinguishable.  At  the 
same  time,  his  line  in  front  advanced.  My  men 
stood  firm  until  every  field  officer  but  one  had 
fallen,  and  then  made  the  best  of  their  way  out. 
In  this  sharp  and  unequal  conflict,  I  lost  many  of 
my  best  officers  and  one  half  of  the  men  in  the 
ranks.  If  the  brigades  upon  the  right  and  left 
had  advanced,  we  should  have  driven  the  enemy 
from  the  field.  He  had  at  one  time  broken  in  our 
front,  but  we  had  not  strength  to  push  the  ad- 
vantage. Colonel  Smith,  of  the  Twenty-seventh 
Georgia,  Colonel  Barclay,  of  the  Twenty-third 
Georgia,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Newton,  com- 
manding the  Sixth  Georgia,  fell  at  the  head  of 
their  regiments.  Their  loss  is  irreparable. 
Upon  every  battle-field  they  had  distinguished 
themselves  for  coolness  and  gallantry.  Colonel 
Fry,  of  the  Thirteenth  Alabama,  and  Captain 
Garrison,  commanding  Twenty-eighth  Georgia, 
were  severely  wounded.  Subsequent  to  the  action 
of  the  forenoon,  portions  of  my  brigade  encoun- 
tered the  enemy  in  two  desultory  engagements, 
in  which  they  stood  before  superior  numbers,  and 
gave  a  check  to  their  advance.  In  one  of  these, 
a  small  party  were  placed  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Betts,  and  directed  to  deploy 
as  skirmishers  along  the  crest  of  a  hill  upon 
which  the  enemy  was  advancing.  They  did  so, 
with  good  effect,  keeping  back  a  large  force  by 
their  annoying  fire,  and  the  apprehension,  excited 


by  their  boldness,  that  they  were  supported  by  a 
line  in  rear.  During  the  engagement  of  this  day, 
I  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  my  Acting  Assistant- 
Adjutant-General,  Lieutenant  R.  P.  Jordan.  He 
fell  while  gallantly  dashing  toward  the  enemy's 
line.  I  have  not  known  a  more  active,  efficient, 
and  fearless  officer.  Lieutenant  Grattan,  my  Aid- 
de-camp,  was  conspicuously  bold  in  the  midst  of 
danger,  and  untiring  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 
I  regret  that  I  cannot  here  mention  the  names  of 
all,  dead  and  living,  who  are  entitled  to  a  tribute 
at  my  hands. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  H.  Colquitt, 

Colonel,  commanding  Brigade. 
REPORT  OF  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  R.  E.  RODES. 

IlKADQUARTERS  RODES'S  BRIGADE,  ) 

Wright's  Farm,  Va.,  October  IS,  ltuvz.     \ 

Major  J.  W.  Batchford,  A.  A.  0.  to  Major-Gen- 

eral  D.  H.  Bill's  Division  : 

Major  :  I  have  the  honor,  herewith,  to  report 
the  operations  of  this  brigade  during  the  actions 
of  the  fourteenth  and  seventeenth  September,  in 
Maryland. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth,  my  brigade 
relieved  Anderson's  about  a  half  mile  west  of 
Boonsboro'.  Toward  noon  it  was  ordered  to 
follow  Ripley's  brigade  to  the  top  of  the  South 
Mountain.  Overtaking  Ripley's  brigade  on  the 
mountain,  it  was  halted,  and  I  immediately  re- 
ported to  Major-General  Hill.  After  looking 
over  the  field  of  battle,  I  was  ordered  by  Major- 
General  Hill  to  take  position  on  the  ridge  imme- 
diately to  the  left  of  the  gap  through  which  the 
main  road  runs.  Remaining  there  for  three 
fourths  of  an  hour,  part  of  the  time  under  artil- 
lery fire,  and  throwing  out  scouts  and  skirmishers 
to  the  left  and  front,  I  was  then  ordered  to  occu- 
py another  bare  hill  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  still  farther  to  the  left.  The  whole  brigade 
was  moved  to  that  hill,  crossing,  in  doing  so,  a 
deep  gorge  which  separated  the  hills.  This 
movement  left  a  wide  interval  between  the  right 
of  my  brigade,  which,  in  its  last  position,  rested 
in  the  gorge,  and  the  balance  of  the  division, 
which  being  reported  to  General  Hill,  together 
with  the  fact  that  no  troops  supported  the  bat- 
tery on  the  first-mentioned  ridge,  by  his  order,  I 
sent  back  one  of  my  regiments  (the  Twelfth  Ala- 
bama) to  support  the  battery.  § 

By  this  time  the  enemy's  line  of  battle  was 
pretty  well  developed,  and  in  full  view.  It  be- 
came evident  that  he  intended  to  attack  with  a 
line  covering  both  ridges  and  the  gorge  before 
mentioned,  and  extending  some  half  a  mile  to  my 
left.  I  had,  immediately  after  my  arrival  on  the 
extreme  left,  discovered  that  the  hill  there  was 
accessible  to  artillery,  and  that  a  good  road  pass- 
ing by  the  left  of  said  hill  from  the  enemy's  line 
continued  immediately  in  my  rear,  and  entered 
the  main  road  about  a  half  mile  west  of  the  gap. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  sent  for  artillery,  and 
determined  upon  the  only  plan  by  which  the  en- 
emy could  be  prevented  from  immediately  ob- 
taining possession  of  said  road,  and  thus  march- 
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ing  entirely  in  our  rear  without  difficulty,  and 
that  was  to  extend  my  line  as  far  as  I  could  to 
the  left,  to  let  the  right  rest  in  the  gorge  still, 
and  to  send  to  my  superiors  for  reinforcements, 
to  continue  the  line  from  my  right  to  the  gap  on 
the  main  road,  an  interval  of  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  at  least.  Having  thrown  out  skirmishers 
along  the  whole  front  and  to  the  left,  they  very 
soon  became  engaged  with  the  enemy's  skirmish- 
ers. This  was  about  three  P.  M.,  and  it  was  per- 
fectly evident  then  that  my  force  of  about  twelve 
hundred  muskets  was  opposed  to  one  which  out- 
flanked mine,  on  either  side,  by  at  least  half  a 
mile.  I  thought  the  enemy's  force  opposed  to 
my  brigade  was  at  least  a  division.  In  a  snort  time 
the  firing  became  steady  along  the  whole  line,  the 
enemy  advancing  very  slowly ;  the  danger  of  his 
possessing  the  top  of  the  left  hill,  and  thus  being 
in  my  rear,  became  so  imminent,  that  I  had  to 
cause  my  left  regiment  (the  Sixth  Alabama,  un- 
der Colonel  Gordon)  to  move  along  the  brow  of 
the  hill  under  fire,  still  farther  to  the  left.  He 
did  so  in  good  style,  and  having  a  fair  opportuni- 
ty to  do  so  with  advantage,  charged  and  drove 
the  enemy  back  a  short  distance.  By  this  time 
the  enemy,  though  met  gallantly  by  all  of  the 
regiments  with  me,  had  penetrated  between  them, 
and  had  begun  to  swing  their  extreme  right 
around  toward  my  rear,  making  for  the  head  of 
the  gorge,  up  the  bottom  and  sides  of  which  the 
whole  of  my  force,  except  the  Sixth  Alabama, 
had  to  retreat,  if  at  all.  I  renewed  again  and 
yet  again  my  application  for  reinforcements  ;  but 
none  came.  Some  artillery,  under  Captain  Car- 
ter, who  was  moving  up  without  orders,  and  some 
of  Captain  Cutts's,  under  a  gallant  Lieutenant, 
whose  name  I  do  not  now  recollect,  was  reported 
by  the  last-named  officer  to  be  on  its  way  to  my 
relief;  but  at  this  time  the  enemy  had  obtained 
possession  of  the  summit  of  the  left  hill  before 
spoken  of,  and  had  command  of  the  road  in  rear 
of  the  main  mountain ;  the  artillery  could  only 
have  been  used  by  being  hauled  up  on  the  high 
peaks,  which  arose  upon  the  summit  of  the  ridge 
just  at  the  head  of  the  gorge  before  mentioned. 
This  they  had  not  time  to  do,  and  hence  I  or- 
dered it  back.  Just  before  this,  I  heard  that 
some  Confederate  troops  had  joined  my  right 
very  nearly. 

Finding  that  the  enemy  were  forcing  my  right 
back,  and  that  the  only  chance  to  continue  the 
fight  was  to  change  my  front  so  as  to  face  to  the 
left,  I  ordered  all  the  regiments  to  fall  back  up 
the  gorge  and  sides  of  the  mountain,  fighting, 
the  whole  concentrating  around  the  high  peak 
before  mentioned.  This  enabled  me  to  face  the 
enemy's  right  again,  and  to  make  another  short 
stand  with  Gordon's  excellent  regiment,  which  he 
had  kept  constantly  in  hand,  and  had  handled  in  a 
manner  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  equalled  dur- 
ing this  war,  and  with  the  remainders  of  the  Fifth, 
Third,  and  Twelfth  Alabama  regiments,  I  found 
the  Twelfth  had  been  relieved  by  other  troops 
and  closed  in  toward  my  right ;  but  had  passed 
in  rear  of  the  original  line  so  far  that,  upon  re- 
establishing the  line  on  the  main  peak,  I  found 


that  the  Third  Alabama  came  up  on  its  right. 
The  Twenty-sixth  Alabama,  which  had  been 
placed  on  my  right,  was  by  this  time  completely 
demoralized ;  its  Colonel  (O'Neal)  was  wounded, 
and  the  men  mingled  in  utter  confusion  with 
some  South  Carolina  stragglers,  on  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  who  stated  that  their  brigade  had 
been  compelled  to  give  way,  and  had  retired. 
Notwithstanding  this,  if  true,  left  my  rear  en- 
tirely exposed  again,  I  had  no  time  or  means  to 
examine  the  worth  of  their  statement.  I  deter- 
mined, in  accordance  with  the  orders  I  received 
about  this  time,  in  reply  to  my  last  request  for 
reinforcements,  to  fight  on  on  the  new  front. 

My  loss  up  to  this  time  had  been  heavy  in  all 
the  regiments  except  the  Twelfth  Alabama.  The 
Fifth  Alabama,  which  had  occupied  the  left  cen- 
tre, got  separated  into  two  parts  in  endeavoring 
to  follow  up  the  flank  movement  of  Gordon's 
regiment ;  both  parts  became  engaged  again  be- 
fore they  could  rejoin,  and  the  right  battalion 
was  finally  cut  off  entirely ;  the  left  and  smaller 
battalion,  under  Major  Hobson's  gallant  manage- 
ment, though  flanked,  wheeled  against  the  flank- 
ing party,  and,  by  desperate  fighting,  silenced  the 
enemy  so  far  as  to  enable  his  little  command  to 
make  its  way  to  the  peak  before  mentioned.  In 
the  first  attack  of  the  enemy  up  the  bottom  of 
the  gorge,  they  pushed  on  so  vigorously  as  to 
catch  Captain  Heady  and  a  portion  of  his  party 
of  skirmishers,  and  separate  the  Third  from  the 
Fifth  Alabama  regiment.  The  Third  made  a 
most  gallant  resistance  at  this  point,  and  had  my 
line  been  a  continuous  one,  it  could  never  have 
been  forced. 

Having  reestablished  my  line,  though  still  with 
wide  intervals,  necessarily,  on  the  high  peak,  (this 
was  done  under  constant  fire  and  in  full  view  of 
the  enemy,  now  in  full  possession  of  the  extreme 
left  hill  and  of  the  gorge,)  the  fight  at  close  quar- 
ters was  resumed,  and  again  accompanied  by  the 
enemy's  throwing  their,  by  this  time  apparently 
interminable  right,  around  toward  my  rear.  In 
this  position  the  Sixth  Alabama  and  the  Twelfth 
suffered  pretty  severely ;  the  latter,  together  with 
the  remainder  of  the  Third  Alabama,  which  had 
been  well  handled  by  Colonel  Battle,  was  forced 
to  retire,  and  in  so  doing  lost  heavily  ;  its  Colonel 
(Gayle)  was  seen  to  fall,  and  its  Lieutenant-Colonel 
(Pickens)  was  shot  through  the  lungs.  The  for- 
mer was  left  on  the  field,  supposed  to  be  dead ; 
Pickens  was  brought  off.  Gordon's  regiment  re- 
tired slowly,  now  being  under  an  enfilading  as 
well  as  direct  fire,  and  in  danger  of  being  sur- 
rounded ;  but  was  still,  fortunately  for  the  whole 
command,  held  together  by  its  able  commander. 

After  this  I  could  meet  the  enemy  with  no  or- 
ganized force,  except  Gordon's  regiment;  one 
more  desperate  stand  was  made  by  it  from  an 
advantageous  position.  The  enemy  by  this  time 
were  nearly  on  top  of  the  highest  peak,  and  were 
pushing  on  when  Gordon's  regiment,  unexpectedly 
to  them,  opened  fire  on  their  front  and  checked 
them.  This  last  stand  was  so  disastrous  to  the 
enemy  that  it  attracted  the  attention  of  the  strag- 
gles even,  many  of  whom  Colonel  Battle  and  I 
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had  been  endeavoring  to  organize,  and  who  were 
just  then  on  the  flank  of  that  portion  of  the 
enemy  engaged  with  Gordon,  and  for  a  few  min- 
utes they  kept  up  a  brisk  enfilading  fire  upon  the 
enemy  ;  but  finding  his  fire  turning  from  Gordon's 
upon  them,  and  that  another  body  of  Federal 
troops  were  advancing  upon  them,  "they  speedily 
fell  back. 

^  It  was  now  so  dark  that  it  was  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish objects  at  short  musket  range,  and  both 
parties  ceased  firing.  Directing  Colonel  Gordon 
to  move  his  regiment  to  his  right  and  to  the  rear 
so  as  to  cover  the  gap,  I  endeavored  to  gather  up 
stragglers  from  the  other  regiments.  Colonel 
Battle  still  held  together  a  handful  of  his  men. 
These,  together  with  the  remnant  of  the  Twelfth, 
Fifth,  and  Twenty-sixth  Alabama  regiments,  were 
assembled  at  the  gap,  and  were  speedily  placed 
alongside  of  Gordon's  regiment,  which  by  this 
time  had  arrived  in  the  road  ascending  the  moun- 
tain from  the  gap,  forming  a  line  on  the  edge  of 
the  woods  parallel  to,  and  about  two  hundred 
yards  from,  the  main  road.  The  enemy  did  not 
advance  beyond  the  top  of  the  mountain  ;  but  to 
be  prepared  for  them,  skirmishers  were  thrown 
out  in  front  of  the  line.  This  position  we  held 
until  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  when  we  were 
ordered  to  take  the  Sharpsburg  road,  and  to  stop 
at  Keedarsville,  which  we  did.  We  had  rested 
about  an  hour,  when  I  was  ordered  to  proceed  to 
Sharpsburg  with  all  the  force  under  my  com- 
mand, Colquitt's  brigade  and  mine,  to  drive  out 
a  Federal  cavalry  force  reported  to  be  there.  On 
the  way  Colonel  Chilton,  chief  of  General  Lee's 
staff,  met  me  with  contrary  orders,  which  required 
me  to  send  only  a  part  of  my  force.  The  Fifth 
and  Sixth  Alabama  were  sent.  In  a  few  minutes, 
however,  we  received  orders  from  General  Long- 
street  to  go  ahead,  and  did  so.  Found  no  cav- 
alry. 

In  this  engagement  my  loss  was  as  follows : 
killed,  sixty-one ;  wounded,  one  hundred  and 
fifty-seven ;  missing,  two  hundred  and  four ;  total, 
four  hundred  and  twenty-two. 

The  men  and  officers  generally  behaved  well ; 
but  Colonel  Gordon,  Sixth  Alabama,  Major  Hob- 
son,  Fifth  Alabama,  and  Colonel  Battle,  Third 
Alabama,  deserve  especial  mention  for  admirable 
conduct  during  the  whole  fight.  We  did  not 
drive  the  enemy  back,  or  whip  him,  but  with 
twelve  hundred  men  we  held  his  whole  division 
at  bay,  without  assistance,  during  four  hours  and 
a  half  steady  fighting,  losing  in  that  time  not  over 
a  half  a  mile  of  ground.  I  was  most  ably  and 
bravely  served  during  the  whole  day  by  Captains 
Whiting  and  Peyton,  and  Lieutenant  John  Ber- 
ney,  who  composed  my  staff. 

On  the  fifteenth,  after  resting  on  the  heights 
south  of  Sharpsburg  long  enough  to  get  a  scanty 
meal  and  to  gather  stragglers,  we  moved  back 
through  that  place  to  the  advanced  position  in 
the  centre  of  the  line  of  battle  before  the  town. 
Here,  subsisting  on  green  corn,  mainly,  and 
under  an  occasional  artillery  fire,  we  lay  until 
the  morning  of  the  seventeenth  September,  when 
began  the  engagement  of  that  day. 


The  fight  opened  early  on  the  left,  but  my  bri- 
gade was  not  engaged  until  late  in  the  forenoon. 
About  nine  o'clock,  I  was  ordered  to  move  to  the 
left  and  front,  to  assist  Ripley,  Colquitt,  and  Mc- 
Rae,  who  had  already  engaged  the  enemy,  and  I 
had  hardly  begun  the  movement  before  it  was 
evident  that  the  two  latter  had  met  with  a  reverse, 
and  that  the  best  service  I  could  render  them  and  ^ 
the  field  generally,  would  be  to  form  a  line  in  rear 
of  them,  and  endeavor  to  rally  them  before  at- 
tacking or  being  attacked.  Major-General  Hill 
held  the  same  view,  for  at  this  moment  I  received 
an  order  from  him  to  halt  and  to  form  line  of  battle 
in  the  hollow  of  an  old  and  narrow  road,  just  be- 
yond the  orchard,  and  with  my  left  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  and  east  of  the  Ha- 
gerstown  road.  In  a  short  time  a  small  portion 
of  Colquitt's  brigade  formed  on  my  left,  and  I 
assumed  the  command  of  it.  This  brought  my 
left  to  the  Hagerstown  road.  General  Anderson's 
brigade,  occupying  the  same  road,  had  closed  up 
on  my  right.  A  short  time  after  my  brigade  as- 
sumed its  new  position,  and  whilst  the  men  were 
busy  improving  their  position  by  piling  rails  along 
their  front,  the  enemy  deployed  in  our  front  in 
three  beautiful  lines,  all  vastly  outstretching  ours, 
and  commenced  to  advance  steadily.  Unfortu- 
nately, no  artillery  opposed  them  in  their  advance. 
Carter's  battery  had  been  sent  to  take  position  in 
rear  by  me  when  I  abandoned  my  first  position,  be- 
cause he  was  left  without  support,  and  because  my 
own  position  had  not  then  been  fully  determined. 
Three  pieces,  whicl^occupied  a  fine  position  im- 
mediately on  my  ffbnt,  abandoned  it  immediately 
after  the  enemy's  skirmishers  opened  on  them. 
The  enemy  came  to  the  crest  of  the  hill  overlook- 
ing my  position,  and  for  five  minutes  bravely 
stood  a  galling  fire  at  about  eighty  yards,  which 
my  whole  brigade  delivered  ;  they  then  fell  back 
a  short  distance,  rallied,  were  driven  back  again 
and  again,  and  finally  lay  down  just  back  of  the 
crest,  keeping  up  a  steady  fire,  however.  In  this 
position,  receiving  an  order  from  General  Long- 
street  to  do  so,  I  endeavored  to  charge  them  with 
my  brigade,  and  that  portion  of  Colquitt's  which 
was  on  my  immediate  left ;  the  charge  failed, 
mainly  because  the  Sixth  Alabama  regiment,  not  , 
hearing  the  command,  did  not  move  forward  with 
the  others,  and  because  Colquitt's  men  did  not 
advance  far  enough ;  that  part  of  the  brigade 
which  moved  forward  found  themselves  in  an  ex- 
posed position,  and,  being  outnumbered  and  un- 
sustained,  fell  back  before  I  could,  by  personal 
effort,  which  was  duly  made,  get  the  Sixth  Ala- 
bama to  move ;  hastening  back  to  the  left,  I  ar- 
rived just  in  time  to  prevent  the  men  from  falling  j 
back  to  the  rear  of  the  road  we  had  just  occupied. 
It  became  evident  to  me,  then,  that  an  attack  by 
us  must,  to  be  successful,  be  made  by  the  whole 
of  Anderson's  brigade,  mine,  Colquitt's,  and  any 
troops  that  had  arrived  on  Anderson's  right.  My 
whole  force  at  this  moment  did  not  amount  to 
over  seven  hundred  men,  most  probably  not  to 
that  number.  About  this  time,  I  noticed  troops 
going  in  to  the  support  of  Anderson,  or  to  his 
right,  and  that  one  regiment  and  a  portion  of 
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another,  instead  of  passing  on  to  the  front,  stopped 
in  the  hollow  immediately  in  my  rear  and  near 
the  orchard.  As  the  fire  on  both  sides  was,  at  my 
position  at  least,  now  desultory  and  slack,  I  went 
to  the  troops  referred  to,  and  found  that  they  be- 
longed to  General  Pryor's  brigade  ;  their  officers 
stated  that  they  had  been  ordered  to  halt  there 
by  somebody,  not  General  Pryor.  Finding  Gen- 
eral P.  in  a  few  moments,  and  informing  him  as 
to  their  conduct,  he  immediately  ordered  them 
forward.  Returning  toward  the  brigade,  I  met 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Lightfoot,  of  the  Sixth  Ala- 
bama, looking  for  me.  Upon  his  telling  me  that 
the  right  wing  of  his  regiment  was  being  subject- 
ed to  a  terrible  enfilading  fire,  which  the  enemy 
were  enabled  to  deliver  by  reason  of  their  gain- 
ing somewhat  on  Anderson,  and  that  he  had  but 
few  men  left  in  that  wing,  I  ordered  him  to  hasten 
back,  and  to  throw  his  right  wing  back  out  of  the 
old  road  referred  to.  Instead  of  executing  the 
order,  he  moved  briskly  to  the  rear  of  the  regi- 
ment, and  gave  the  command  —  "  Sixth  Alabama, 
about-face  —  forward,  march."  Major  Hobson, 
of  the  Fifth,  seeing  this,  asked  him  if  the  order 
was  intended  for  the  whole  brigade.  He  replied, 
"  Yes,"  and,  thereupon,  the  Fifth,  and  immedi- 
ately the  other  troops  on  their  left,  retreated.  I 
did  not  see  their  retrograde  movement  until  it 
was  too  late  for  me  to  rally  them ;  for  this  reason, 
just  as  I  was  moving  on  after  Lightfoot,  I  heard 
a  shot  strike  Lieutenant  Berney,  who  was  imme- 
diately behind  me.  Wheeling,  I  found  him  fall- 
ing, and  that  he  had  been  struck  in  the  face.  He 
found  that  he  could  walk,  after  I  raised  him, 
though  he  thought  a  shot  or  piece  of  shell  had 
penetrated  his  head  just  under  the  eye.  I  fol- 
lowed him  a  few  paces,  and  watched  him  until  he 
had  reached  a  barn,  a  short  distance  to  the  rear, 
where  he  first  encountered  some  one  to  help  him, 
in  case  he  needed  it.  As  I  turned  toward  the 
brigade,  I  was  struck  heavily  by  a  piece  of  shell 
on  my  thigh.  At  first  I  thought  the  wound  was 
serious  ;  but  finding,  upon  examination,  that  it 
was  slight,  I  again  turned  toward  the  brigade, 
when  I  discovered  it,  without  visible  cause  to  me, 
retreating  in  confusion.  I  hastened  to  intercept 
it  at  the  Hagerstown  road.  I  found,  though,  that 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  men  from  the  Twenty- 
sixth,  Twelfth,  and  Third,  and  a  few  under  Major 
Hobson,  not  more  than  forty  in  all,  the  brigade 
had  completely  disappeared  from  this  portion  of 
the  field.    This  small  number,  together  with  some 

Mississippians  (under  Colonel  )  and  North 

Carolinians,  making  in  all  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  (150)  men,  I  rallied  and  stationed  behind  a 
small  ridge  leading  from  the  Hagerstown  road 
eastward,  toward  the  orchard  before  spoken  of,  and 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  (150)  yards  in  rear  of 
my  last  position,  leaving  them  under  the  charge 
of  Colonel .  [It  is  proper  for  me  to  men- 
tion here  that  this  force,  with  s%me  slight  addi- 
tions, was  afterward  led  through  the  orchard 
against  the  enemy  by  General  D.  H.  Hill,  and 
did  good  service,  the  General  himself  handling  a 
musket  in  the  fight.  Major  Hobson  and  Lieu- 
tenant Goff,  of  the  Fifth  Alabama,  the  latter  with 


a  musket,  bore  distinguished  parts  in  this  fight.] 
After  this,  my  time  was  spent  mainly  in  directing 
the  fire  of  some  artillery  and  getting  up  stragglers. 

In  this  engagement,  the  brigade  behaved  very 
handsomely  and  satisfactorily,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  right  wing  of  the  Sixth  Alabama, 
(where  Colonel  Gordon,  whilst  acting  with  his 
customary  gallantry,  was  wounded  desperately, 
receiving  five  wounds,)  had  sustained  almost  no 
loss,  until  the  retrograde  movement  began.  It 
had,  together  with  Anderson's  troops,  stopped  and 
foiled  the  attack  of  a  whole  corps  of  the  enemy 
for  more  than  an  hour,  and  finally  fell  back  only 
when,  as  the  men  and  officers  supposed,  they  had 
been  ordered  to  do  so.  We  might  have  been 
compelled  to  have  fallen  back  afterward,  (for 
the  troops  on  my  right  had  already  given  away 
when  we  began  to  retreat ;)  but,  without  the  least 
hesitation,  I  say  that  but  for  the  unaccountable 
mistake  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lightfoot,  the  re- 
treat would  not  have  commenced  at  this  time,  if 
at  all.     He  was  wounded  severely  in  the  retreat. 

I  saw  but  little  of  the  operations  of  Carter's 
battery  during  the  battle.  I  only  know  that  it 
was  actively  engaged  the  whole  day,  and  with 
some  loss.  The  gallant  Captain  received  a  slight 
wound  in  the  foot,  and  one  of  his  Lieutenants, 
Dabney,  received  one,  from  which  he  has  since 
died.  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  his  report,  which  is 
submitted  herewith. 

My  force  at  the  beginning  of  the  fight  was  less 
than  eight  hundred  (800)  effective  men.  The  loss 
was  as  follows :  Killed,  fifty ;  wounded,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  ;  missing,  twenty-one  ;  total, 
three  hundred  and  three. 

The  aggregate  loss  in  the  two  engagements  is 
as  follows :  Killed,  one  hundred  and  eleven ; 
wounded,  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  ;  missing, 
two  hundred  and  thirty-one ;  total,  six  hundred 
and  twenty-five.  The  missing  are  either  prisoners 
or  killed;  most  of  them  were  captured  on  the 
mountain  on  the  fourteenth.  Captain  Whiting 
and  Lieutenant  John  Berney,  C.  S.  A.,  of  my  staff', 
were  both  wounded.  They,  with  Captain  Green 
Peyton,  A.  A.  General,  discharged  their  respec- 
tive duties  with  ability  and  gallantry. 

The  subjoined  tabular  statements  will  exhibit 
the  loss  in  the  respective  regiments  of  the  brigade 
in  both  engagements.  The  enemy's  loss  in  both 
engagements  was  far  heavier  than  mine  ;  I  believe 
they  lost  three  to  my  one  at  Sharpsburg,  and  at 
least  two  to  one  on  the  mountain. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

R.  E.  Rodes, 
Brigadier-General. 

REPORT     OF     BRIGADIER-GENERAL     SEMMES 
OF  BATTLE   OF  SHARPSBURG. 


Headquarters  Semmes's  Brigade,  McLaws's  ) 

Division,  Camp  near  Martinsburg,  Va.,  > 

September  24,  1862.     > 

Major  J.  M.   Goggin,  Assistant  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral : 

Major  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  briefly  the 
part  enacted  by  my  brigade,  composed  of  the  Fif- 
teenth and  Thirty-second  Virginia,  and  the  Tenth 
and  Fifty-third  Georgia  volunteers,  and  Manly's 
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battery,  in  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg,  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  September,  instant. 

Moving  forward  by  the  flank  in  the  direction 
of  the  enemy,  before  coming  in  view,  two  bri- 
gades were  met  retiring  from  the  front,  apparently 
badly  cut  up.  An  incessant  current  of  wounded 
flowed  to  the  rear,  showing  that'  the  conflict  had 
been  severe  and  well  contested.  Coming  in  full 
view  of  the  enemy's  lines,  Major-General  McLaws, 
in  person,  ordered  me  to  move  forward  in  line  to 
the  support  of  Major-General  Stuart,  on  our  ex- 
treme left.  Immediately  the  order  was  given, 
**  By  company  into  line,"  followed  by  "Forward 
into  line,"  both  of  which  movements  were  exe- 
cuted in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  under  a  fire 
occasioning  severe  loss  in  killed  and  wounded. 
The  brigade  advanced  steadily  for  two  hundred 
yards  under  fire  before  the  order  was  given  to 
commence  firing.  This  order  was  then  given, 
at  long  range  for  most  of  our  arms,  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  our  troops  and  discon- 
certing the  enemy.  The  troops,  it  is  true,  needed 
little  encouragement.  Their  officers  had  already 
inspired  them  with  enthusiasm,  and  they  con- 
tinued to  advance  with  vivacity.  The  effect  on 
the  enemy's  fire,  of  the  order  to  the  regiments 
of  the  brigade  that  had  formed  in  line,  to  com- 
mence firing,  was  distinctly  visible  in  the  dimin- 
ished numbers  of  killed  and  wounded.  The  en- 
emy at  first  met  our  advance  by  a  corresponding 
one.  Our  troops  continued  to  press  steadily  for- 
ward, pouring  a  deadly  fire  into  his  ranks,  and  he, 
after  advancing  an  hundred  yards,  gave  way,  and 
we  continued  to  drive  him  from  position  to  posi- 
tion, through  wood  and  field,  for  a  mile,  expend- 
ing not  less  than  forty  rounds  of  ammunition. 
My  brigade  was  thrown  farther  to  the  front  than 
the  troops  on  my  right  by  about  three  hundred 
yards,  and,  for  a  time,  was  exposed  to  a  terrible 
front  and  enfilading  fire,  inflicting  great  loss. 

It  gives  me  satisfaction  to  be  enabled  to  state 
that  my  brigade  fought  under  an  inspiration  of 
enthusiasm,  which  impelled  the  men  forward  with 
the  confidence  of  victory.  Had  it  been  possible 
to  have  strengthened  it  by  a  supporting  force  of 
two  or  three  thousand  men,  there  was  not  then, 
nor  is  there  now,  a  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that 
the  enemy's  right,  though  in  vastly  superior  num- 
bers, would  have  been  driven  upon  his  centre,  and 
both  in  confusion  on  his  left,  utterly  routing  him. 
The  victory,  though  decisive,  would  thus  have  been 
rendered  signal,  and  the  enemy's  lines  broken  and 
dispersed. 

The  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was,  of  the 
Fifty-third  Georgia  volunteers,  thirty  per  cent., 
Thirty-second  Virginia,  forty-five  per  cent,  Tenth 
Georgia,  fifty-seven  per  cent.,  Fifteenth  Virginia, 
fifty-eight  per  cent.,  detailed  statements  of  which 
are  herewith  submitted.  The  disparity  in  the  loss 
of  some  of  the  companies  of  the  same  regiment 
is  very  marked.  Three  of  the  four  regimental 
commanders  were  wounded.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sloan,  commanding  Fifty-third  Georgia,  fell,  it 
was  then  supposed,  mortally  wounded,  while  gal- 
lantly leading  his  regiment  forward  into  line  on 
the  extreme  left  of  the  brigade.     The  regimental 


commanders  displayed  conspicuous  gallantry,  and, 
by  their  example,  inspired  their  commands  with 
the  confidence  of  positive  success.  Troops  never 
fought  more  persistently,  intelligently,  and  with 
more  valor.  ~ 

My  staff,  Lieutenant  Briggs,  Aid-de-camp,  and 
Lieutenants  Redd  and  Cody,  volunteer  Aids,  were 
present  during  the  entire  action,  and  were  more 
exposed,  if  possible,  than  any  of  the  troops  —  be- 
ing often  employed  in  bearing  orders  to  different 
parts  of  my  line,  and  to  commanders  of  other 
troops  in  the  vicinity,  displaying  coolness  and 
gallantry  of  the  highest  order  —  and  all  escaping 
untouched  except  Lieutenant  Redd,  who  received 
a  slight  wound  on  the  body  from  a  spent  bullet. 
Calling  for  a  staff  officer  to  bear  an  order  to  the 
regiment  on  the  left,  none  being  at  hand,  Cap- 
tain Henley,  A.  C.  S.,  Thirty-second  Virginia, 
who  had  been  shot  through  the  arm,  but  refused 
to  quit  the  field,  offered  himself  to  become  the 
bearer,  which  was  declined  on  account  of  his  wound. 
Whereupon,  stating  that  his  wound  was  slight,  and 
that  he  was  not  disabled,  he  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed. While  doing  so,  he  fell,  severely  wounded, 
pierced  with  two  bullets.  •  This  is  only  a  prominent 
example  of  many  acts  of  signal  daring  and  valor 
displayed  on  that  bloody  and  memorable  field  by 
officers  and  men  of  all  the  regiments. 

After  the  enemy  was  thus  driven  back,  and  the 
fire  of  his  small  arms  had  for  some  time  entirely 
ceased,  the  troops,  having  been  under  an  inces- 
sant musketry  and  artillery  fire  for  two  hours 
and  twenty  minutes,  were  so  thoroughly  exhausted, 
and  their  ammunition  so  nearly  expended,  as  to 
render  necessary  the  order  to  retire  for  the  pur- 
pose of  re-forming  and  obtaining  a  fresh  supply  of 
ammunition.  Remaining  myself  an  hour  longer 
in  front,  with  Lieutenant  Davis  and  six  men  of 
the  Tenth  Georgia  volunteers,  I  then  withdrew, 
and  reported  to  Major-General  McLaws,  who 
ordered  my  brigade  to  be  re-assembled  in  reserve. 
Thirty-six  prisoners,  including  a  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel and  First  Lieutenant,  were  captured  at  a  farm- 
house, the  most  advanced  position  held  by  my 
brigade,  which  was  some  hundreds  of  yards  in 
advance  of  the  other  portions  of  our  line  of  bat- 
tle. 

The  reports  of  regimental  commanders  are  here- 
with submitted,  to  which  reference  is  respectfully 
asked  for  further  details. 

Manly's  battery  was  detached  from  my  com- 
mand during  the  battle.  His  report  is  herewith 
submitted. 

0  1  am,  Major,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Paul  J.  Semites, 

Brigadier-General. 

Headquarters  Semmks's  Brigade,  ) 
October  27,  1S(>2.     \ 

Major  J.  M.    Goggin,  Assistant  Adjutant -Gen- 
eral : 

Major  :  In  answer  to  the  inquiry,  by  Maior- 
General  Longstreet,  as  to  the  number  of  colors 
lost  by  our  troops  in  the  battles  in  Maryland,  I 
have  the  honor  to  state  that  no  colors  were  lost 
by  the  regiments  of  this  brigade. 
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In  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg  the  color  of  the 
Fifty-third  Georgia  received  two  shots  ;  that  of 
the  Fifteenth  Virginia,  ten,  and  the  pike  was  once 
cut  in  two,  two  color-bearers  were  wounded,  and 
one  of  the  color-guard  was  killed  and  one  wound- 
ed ;  the  color  of  the  Thirty-second  Virginia  re- 
ceived seventeen  shots,  and  the  pike  was  once 
cut  in  two,  and  one  of  the  color -guard  killed  ;  the 
color  of  the  Tenth  Georgia  received  forty-six 
shots,  and  the  pike  was  once  hit  and  twice  cut  in 
two,  one  color-bearer  and  one  of  the  color-guard 
were  killed,  and  one  color-bearer  and  one  of  the 
color-guard  wounded. 

These  facts  were  not  incorporated  in  the  report 
of  the  operations  of  this  brigade  in  the  battle  of 
Sharpsburg.  It  is,  therefore,  respectfully  sub- 
mitted that  this  communication  be  regarded  as  a 
supplement  to  that  report. 

I  am,  Major,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Paul  J.  Semmes, 

Brigadier-  General . 

REPORT  OF  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  BARKSDALE 
OF  BATTLE  OF  SHARPSBURG. 

Headquarters  Barksdale's  Brigade,  A.  N.  V., ) 
Camp  Lee,  October  12,  18C2.     \ 

Major  J.  M.  Goggin,  Assistant  Adjutant- Gen- 
eral, McLaws's  Division : 
Major  :  On  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth  of 
September,  I  marched,  at  daylight,  to  Browns- 
ville, where  it  was  supposed  the  enemy  designed 
making  an  attack  upon  our  troops.  After  I 
reached  that  place,  it  was  discovered  that  the  en- 
emy had  disappeared,  and  the  whole  command 
was  ordered  to  rejoin  the  main  army.  We 
reached  its  vicinity,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Sharpsburg,  about  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  seventeenth.  The  battle  was  then,  and 
had  been  raging  for  several  hours.  It  is  proper 
for  me  to  say  that  a  portion  of  my  men  had 
fallen  by  the  wayside  from  loss  of  sleep  and  ex- 
cessive fatigue,  having  been  constantly  on  duty 
for  five  or  six  days,  and  on  the  march  for  almost 
the  whole  of  the  two  preceding  nights,  and  that 
I  went  into  the  fight  with  less  than  eight  hundred 
men.  About  ten  o'clock  I  formed  a  line  of  bat- 
tle in  an  open  field,  which  was  at  that  time  being 
raked  by  a  terrible  fire  of  grape  and  canister 
from  the  enemy's  artillery.  Kershaw  was  on  my 
right  and  Semmes  on  my  left.  I  at  once,  in  ac- 
cordance with  your  orders,  advanced  upon  the 
enemy,  who  occupied  the  woods  immediately  in 
front,  and  from  which  they  had  just  driven  a  por- 
tion of  our  forces.  In  a  few  moments  I  en- 
gaged them,  and,  after  firing  several  volleys  into 
their  ranks,  drove  them  through  the  woods  and 
into  an  open  field  beyond,  and  compelled  them  to 
abandon  their  artillery  on  the  hill.  At  this  point 
I  discovered  that  a  very  large  force  of  the  enemy 
were  attempting  to  flank  me  on  the  left.  I  there- 
fore ordered  the  Eighteenth  and  Thirteenth  to 
wheel  in  that  direction,  and  not  only  succeeded 
in  checking  the  movement  they  were  making,  but 
put  them  to  flight,  and  pursued  them  for  a  con- 
siderable distance.     As  we  advanced,  the  ground 


was  covered  with  the  dead  and  wounded  of  the 
enemy.  I  did  not  deem  it  prudent,  however, 
without  more  support,  to  advance  farther,  and  I 
therefore  ordered  these  regiments  to  fall  back  to 
the  woods  in  front  of  my  first  position.  The 
Seventeenth  and  Twenty-first  pursued  the  enemy 
across  the  open  field,  when,  perceiving  a  very 
strong  force  moving  to  the  right  and  attempting 
to  flank  them,  and  all  of  our  forces  having  retired 
from  that  part  of  the  field,  they  fell  back,  under 
protection  of  a  stone  fence,  in  good  order.  About 
two  o'clock  I  advanced  with  the  entire  brigade, 
and  occupied  the  battle-ground  over  which  we 
had  passed  in  the  morning,  General  Ransom  be- 
ing on  my  right  and  General  Early  on  my  left, 
and  continued  to  hold  it  until  the  night  of  the 
eighteenth,  when,  by  your  orders,  I  joined  the 
column  of  the  main  army,  when  it  retired  across 
the  Potomac. 

To  both  officers  and  men  much  credit  is  due 
for  the  courage  and  daring  they  exhibited 
throughout  the  engagement.  Major  Campbell, 
commanding  the  Eighteenth  regiment,  was  seri- 
ously wounded,  and  taken  from  the  field,  while 
nobly  leading  his  regiment  in  the  fight.  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel McElroy,  of  the  Thirteenth  regi- 
ment, although  wounded,  remained  in  command 
of  his  regiment  until  the  battle  ceased.  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Fizer,  of  the  Seventeenth,  and  Cap- 
tain Sims,  of  the  Twenty-first,  were  conspicuous 
for  the  coolness  and  gallantry  with  which  they 
handled  their  respective  commands.  To  Colonel 
Humphries,  of  the  Twenty-first,  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Luse,  of  the  Eighteenth,  who  reached 
the  field  just  as  the  battle  was  closing,  I  am  un- 
der peculiar  obligations.  Their  timely  presence 
not  only  cheered  and  animated  their  own  regi- 
ment, but  the  entire  brigade.  Lieutenant  J.  A. 
Barksdale,  of  my  staff,  was  prompt  and  fearless 
in  the  execution  of  all  orders.  Surgeons  Austin, 
of  the  Thirteenth,  Green,  of  the  Seventeenth, 
Griffin,  of  the  Eighteenth,  and  Hill,  of  the  Twen- 
ty-first, were  faithful  and  energetic  in  their  atten- 
tion to  the  wounded. 

I  close  this  report  with  the  remark,  that  my 
command  did  its  duty  upon  the  ensanguined  field 
of  Sharpsburg. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  Barksdale, 

Brigadier-General,  commanding-  Brigade. 

REPORT  OF  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  KERSHAW 
OF  BATTLE  OF  SHARPSBURG. 

Headquarters  Kershaw's  Brigade,  MOLaws's  1 

Division,  near  Winchester,  Va.,     > 

October  9,  18(52.     ) 

To  Major  James  M.   Goggin,  Assistant  Adju- 
tant-General : 

Major  :  In  obedience  to  orders  from  division 
headquarters,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  re- 
port of  the  operations  of  my  command  at  the 
battle  of  Sharpsburg.  Owing  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  service,  %my  command  were  without  their 
usual  supply  of  subsistence  from  Monday  morn- 
ing, the  thirteenth  September,  until  the  night  of 
the  seventeenth.    They  were  also  under  arms  or 
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marching  nearly  the  whole  of  the  nights  of  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday,  arriving  at  Sharpsburg  at  day- 
light on  Wednesday  morning,  the  seventeenth 
of  September.  As  a  consequence,  many  had  be- 
come exhausted  and  fallen  out  on  the  wayside, 
and  all  were  worn  and  jaded.  About  nine  o'clock 
we  were  ordered  forward  to  the  relief  of  General 
Jackson's  forces,  then  engaged  on  the  left,  in  the 
wood  in  rear  of  the  church.  The  Georgia  and 
Mississippi  brigades  were  formed  in  a  ploughed 
field  to  the  right  and  rear  of  the  wood,  my  brigade 
in  their  rear  in  the  same  field.  The  enemy  was 
discovered  in  the  wood  advancing  toward  its 
right  face,  where  some  of  our  guns  had  been 
abandoned  before  our  arrival.  Perceiving  this, 
Major-General  McLaws  directed  me  to  occupy 
that  part  of  the  wood  in  advance  of  them,  while 
our  lines  were  being  formed.  For  this  purpose 
I  ordered  forward,  at  double-quick,  Colonel  Ken- 
nedy's Second  South  Carolina  regiment,  to  march 
by  a  flank  to  the  extreme  point  of  the  wood,  then, 
by  the  front,  to  enter  it.  Before  the  head  of  the 
regiment  had  reached  the  point,  and  when  en- 
tangled in  a  rail  fence,  the  enemy  opened  fire 
upon  them  from  a  point  not  more  than  sixty 
yards  distant.  They  promptly  faced  to  the  front, 
and  returned  the  fire  so  rapidly  as  to  drive  the 
enemy  almost  immediately.  At  the  same  time 
the  brigades  of  Cobb  and  Barksdale  (now  on 
their  left)  advanced  to  their  support.  I  then 
hurried  up  my  three  remaining  regiments,  (the 
Eighth,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hoole ;  Seventh,  Col- 
onel Aiken,  and  Third,  Colonel  Nance,)  and  con- 
ducted them  to  the  right  of  Colonel  Kennedy, 
who,  by  this  time,  had  advanced  beyond  the 
wood  and  to  the  left  of  the  church,  driving  the 
enemy.  I  then  ordered  Read's  battery  to  a  posi- 
tion on  the  hill  to  the  right  of  the  wood,  and 
6ent  in  Colonel  Manning,  who  reported  to  me  on 
the  field  with  Walker's  brigade,  to  the  right  of 
my  brigade.  Our  troops  made  constant  progress, 
for  some  time,  along  the  whole  line,  driving  in 
column  after  column  of  the  enemy.  Colonel  Ai- 
ken's regiment  approached  within  thirty  yards  of 
one  of  the  batteries,  driving  the  men  from  the 
guns,  and  only  gave  way  when  enfiladed  by  a 
new  battery,  placed  in  position  near  them,  leav- 
ing Major  White  dead,  and  one  half  their  men 
killed  or  wounded  upon  the  field.  About  this 
time  the  enemy  was  heavily  reenforced,  and  our 
line  fell  back  to  the  wood,  which  was  never  after- 
ward taken  from  us.  Read's  battery,  having  suf- 
fered greatly  in  the  loss  of  men  and  horses,  was 
withdrawn,  by  my  order,  when  the  infantry  fell 
back.  The  lines  were  reorganized  behind  the 
fences,  near  where  they  entered  the  fight,  and 
their  exhausted  cartridge  boxes  replenished. 
Later  in  the  day  we  moved  to  the  left  of  General 
Early's  command,  which  occupied  the  wood  to 
the  left  of  the  church,  where  we  remained  until 
ordered  to  move  across  the  river,  on  Thursday 
night,  the  eighteenth  of  September.  I  deem  it 
proper  to  state  that  I  left  two  companies  on  picket, 
in  front  of  our  lines,  when  we  marched,  under 
command  of  Captain  Nance,  of  the  Third  regi- 
ment, with  instructions  to  remain  until  relieved  by 


the  cavalry.  After  daylight  next  morning,  Captain 
Nance,  not  having  been  relieved,  perceived  the 
enemy  advancing  in  line  of  battle,  and  brought 
off  his  men  in  safety  and  good  order,  passing  the 
cavalry  pickets  some  distance  in  his  rear. 

I  cannot  too  highly  commend  to  your  notice 
the  gallant  conduct  of  the  troops  of  my  com- 
mand. The  Eighth  regiment  carried  in  but  forty- 
five  men,  rank  and  file,  and  lost  twenty-three  of- 
ficers and  men.  The  Second  regiment  were  the 
first  to  attack  and  drive  the  enemy.  Colonel 
Kennedy  was  painfully  wounded  in  the  first 
charge,  and  was  sent,  by  myself,  from  the  field. 
After  our  lines  were  first  driven  back,  under  com- 
mand of  Major  Gaillard,  they  rallied  and  broke  a 
fresh  line  of  battle  that  attempted  to  follow  them. 
The  Third  regiment,  led  by  its  efficient  command- 
er, twice  changed  front  on  the  field,  in  magnifi- 
cent order,  and,  after  twice  driving  the  enemy, 
retired  with  the  precision  of  troops  on  review. 
The  Seventh,  led  by  Colonel  Aiken,  trailed  their 
progress  to  the  cannon's  mouth  with  the  blood  of 
their  bravest,  and,  when  borne  back  by  resistless 
force,  rallied  the  remnant  left  under  command  of 
Captain  John  S.  Hard,  the  senior  surviving  offi- 
cer. Colonel  Aiken  was  most  dangerously 
wounded.  Every  officer  and  man  in  the  color 
company  was  either  killed  or  wounded,  and  their 
total  loss  one  hundred  and  forty,  out  of  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  men  carried  in.  The  colors 
of  this  regiment,  shot  from  the  staff,  formed  the 
winding-sheet  of  the  last  man  of  the  color  com- 
pany, at  the  extreme  point  reached  by  our  troops 
that  day.  Major  White,  whose  death  we  lament, 
was  a  most  gallant  arid  accomplished  officer,  of 
elevated  character  and  noble  principles.  No 
braver  or  better  soldier  survives  him.  Read's 
battery  performed  the  most  important  service  in 
a  position  of  great  danger.  Second  Lieutenant 
J.  D.  Parkinan  was  killed  on  the  field,  gallantly 
discharging  his  duty.  One  gun  was  disabled  and 
abandoned,  and  so  many  horses  as  to  render  it 
necessary  to  bring  ofT  their  pieces  severally.  The 
acts  of  individual  heroism  performed  on  this 
memorable  day  are  so  numerous  that  regimental 
commanders  have  not  attempted  to  particularize 
them.  I  am,  as  usual,  greatly  indebted  to  Captain 
Holmes,  A.  A.  G.,  and  Lieutenant  Doby,  A.  D. 
C,  of  my  staff,  for  intelligent  and  efficient  assist- 
ance in  carrying  orders  to  all  parts  of  the  field. 
They  were  everywhere,  exposed,  with  character- 
istic courage.  Privates  Baron  and  Dcas,  order- 
lies, were  also  with  me  in  the  field,  bearing 
themselves  with  courage  and  intelligence.  The 
latter  had  his  horse  shot  in  three  places.  I  have 
already  transmitted  a  statement  of  our  losses. 
I  am,  Major,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  B.  Kerstiaw, 

Brigadier-General,  commanding. 

REPORT  OF  COLONEL  WOFEORD,  COMMANDING 
TEXAS  BRIGADE,  OF  BATTLE  OF  SILARI'S- 
BURG. 

llKADQUAKTERS  TKXAS  BRIGADE,  ) 

September  2\),  1602.      y 

Captain  W.  II.  Sellers,  A.  A.  G. : 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  part  per- 
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formed  by  this  command  in  the  engagements  on 
the  evening  of  the  sixteenth  and  throughout  the 
day  of  the  seventeenth  instant,  at  Sharpsburg, 
Maryland.  Without  referring  to \he  various  po- 
sitions which  we  occupied  after  halting  on  the 
field,  on  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth  instant,  our 
division  being  in  rear  of  the  army  from  Boons- 
boro'  Mountain,  this  brigade  was  moved  from  in 
front  of  Sharpsburg,  on  the  evening  of  the  fif- 
teenth, to  the  right  and  in  front  of  Mumma 
Church ;  this  being  the  left  of  our  line,  and 
where  the  main  and  most  of  the  fighting  had 
taken  place  on  the  seventeenth  instant.  While 
we  were  moving  to  this  position,  the  enemy 
opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  us  from  their  long- 
range  guns,  which  was  continued  after  we  were 
in  position,  and  resulted  in  the  wounding  of  one 
Lieutenant  and  one  soldier  in  the  Fourth  Texas 
regiment.  We  remained  in  this  position  the  bal- 
ance of  the  day  and  night  of  the  fifteenth,  and 
mntil  late  in  the  evening  of  the  sixteenth,  when 
we  were  ordered  by  General  Hood  to  move  by 
the  left  flank,  through  the  open  field  in  front  of 
the  church,  and  to  its  left,  about  seven  hundred 
yards,  to  meet  the  enemy,  who,  it  was  then  ascer- 
tained, had  commenced  to  cross  Antietam  Creek 
to  our  left.  We  there  formed  line  of  battle,  and 
moved  up  to  a  cornfield  in  our  front,  and  awaited 
the  advance  of  the  enemy,  who  had  by  this  time 
opened  upon  us  a  brisk  fire  of  shot  and  shell 
from  some  pieces  of  artillery  which  they  had 
placed  in  position  immediately  in  our  front,  and 
to  the  left  of  our  lines,  wounding  one  officer  and 
some  dozen  men.  I  feel  it  due  to  truth  to  state 
that  the  enemy  were  informed  of  our  position  by 
the  firing  of  a  half  a  dozen  shots  from  a  little 
battery  of  ours  on  the  left  of  the  brigade,  which 
hastily  beat  a  retreat  as  soon  as  their  guns 
opened  upon  us.  While  our  line  of  battle  rested 
upon  the  cornfield,  Captain  Turner,  commanding 
the  Fifth  Texas,  which  was  on  our  right,  had 
been  moved  forward  into  some  woods,  where  he 
met  a  part  of  our  skirmishers,  driven  in  by  the 
enemy,  whom  he  engaged,  and  finally  drove  back 
with  the  loss  of  one  man.  Our  skirmishers,  con- 
sisting of  one  hundred  men,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Martin,  of  the  Fourth  Texas,  who  had 
been  moved  into  the  woods  in  front  and  to  the 
left  of  the  Fifth  Texas,  were  hotly  engaged  with 
the  enemy,  but  held  their  ground  until  they  had 
expended  all  their  cartridges,  and  then  fell  into 
our  line  of  battle  about  nine  o'clock  at  night ; 
about  which  time  we  were  relieved  by  General 
Lawton's  brigade,  and  were  withdrawn  from  the 
field  to  the  woods  in  rear  of  Mumma  Church,  for 
the  purpose  of  cooking  rations,  our  men  not  hav- 
ing received  any  regular  allowance  in  three  days. 
It  was  now  evident  that  the  enemy  had  effected  a 
crossing  entirely  to  our  left,  and  that  he  would 
make  the  attack  on  that  wing  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, moving  his  forces  over  and  placing  them  in 
position  during  the  night. 

At  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  seven- 
teenth, the  picket  firing  was  very  heavy,  and  at 
daylight  the  battle  was  opened.  Our  brigade 
was  moved  forward  at  sunrise  to  the  support  of 


General  Lawton,  who  had  relieved  us  the  night 
before.     Moving  forward  in  line  of  battle  in  the 
regular  order  of  regiments,  the  brigade  proceeded 
through  the  woods  into  the  open  field  toward  the 
cornfield,  where  the  left  encountered  the  first  line 
of  the  enemy.     Seeing  the  Hampton  legion  and 
Eighteenth  Georgia  moving  slowly  forward,  but 
rapidly  firing,  I  rode  hastily  to  them,  urging  them 
forward,  when  I  saw  two  full  regiments,  one  in 
their   front   and  the   other  partly  to  their  left. 
Perceiving  at  once  that  they  were  in  danger  of 
being  cut  off',  I  ordered  the  First  Texas  to  move 
by  the  left  flank  to  their  relief,  which  they  did  in 
a  rapid  and  gallant  manner.     By  this  time,  the 
enemy  on  our  left  having  commenced  falling  back, 
the  First  Texas  pressed   them  rapidly  to  their 
guns,  which   now  poured   into   them  a  fire  on 
their  right  flank,  centre  and  left  flank,  from  three 
different  batteries,  before  which  their  well-formed 
line  was  cut  down  and  scattered,  being  two  hun- 
dred yards  in  front  of  our  line,  their  situation 
was  most  critical.     Riding  back  to  the  left  of  our 
line,  I   found   the   fragment   of  the  Eighteenth 
Georgia  regiment  in  front  of  the  extreme  right 
battery  of  the  enemy,  located  on  the  pike  run- 
ning by  the  church,  which  now  opened  upon  our 
thinned  ranks  a  most  destructive  fire ;  the  men 
and   officers  were  gallantly  shooting   down  the 
gunners,  and  for  a  moment  silenced  them.     At 
this  time  the  enemy's  fire  was  most  terrific,  their 
first  line  of  infantry  having  been  driven  back  to 
their  guns,  which  now  opened  a  furious  fire,  to- 
gether with  their  second  line  of  infantry,  upon 
our  thinned  and  almost  annihilated  ranks.     By 
this  time,  our  brigade  having  suffered  so  greatly 
that  I  was  satisfied  they  could  neither  advance  or 
hold  their  position  much  longer  without  rein- 
forcements, riding  back,  to  make  known  to  Gen- 
eral Hood  our  condition,  I  met  with  you,  to  whom 
I  imparted  this  information.     By  this  time  our 
line    commenced   giving   way,   when   I   ordered 
them  back,  under  cover  of  the  woods,  to  the  left 
of  the  church,  where  we  halted  and  waited  for 
support.     None   arriving,  after  some  time,  the 
enemy  commenced  advancing  in  full  force.     See- 
ing the  hopelessness  and  folly  of  making  a  stand 
with  our  shattered  brigade,  and  a  remnant  from 
other  commands,  the  men  being  greatly  exhausted, 
and  many  of  them  out  of  ammunition,  I  deter- 
mined to  fall  back  to  a  fence  in  our  rear,  where 
we  met  the  long-looked-for  reinforcements,  and 
at  the  same  time  received  an  order  from  General 
Hood  to  fall  back  farther  to  the  rear,  to  rest  and 
collect  our  men.     After  resting  a  short  time,  we 
were  moved  back  to  the  woods  in  rear  of  the 
church,  from  where  we  advanced  to  the  fight  in 
the  morning,  which  position  we  held  until  lat,e  in 
the  evening,  when  we  were  moved,  by  the  right 
flank,  in  the  direction  of  Sharpsburg,  to  a  place 
near  the  centre  of  our  line,  where  we  remained 
during  that  night  and  next  day,  and  until  the 
recrossing   of  the   Potomac   by  our   army   was 
ordered.     During  the  engagement  of  the  brigade, 
on  the  seventeenth  instant,  I  was  drawn  to  the 
left  of  our  line,  as  it  first  engaged  the  enemy, 
who  had  succeeded  in  flanking  us  on  the  left,  and, 
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to  escape  from  being  surrounded,  changed  the 
direction  to  left  oblique,  thus  causing  large  inter- 
vals between  the  regiments  on  the  left  and  right 
of  the  line.  The  Fifth  Texas,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Turner,  moved  with  spirit  across  the 
field,  and  occupied  the  woods  on  our  right,  where 
it  met  the  enemy  and  drove  them,  and  held  them 
back  until  their  ammunition  was  exhausted,  and 
then  fell  back  to  the  woods,  with  the  balance  of 
the  brigade.  The  Fourth  Texas  regiment,  which 
in  our  line  of  battle  was  between  the  Fifth  and 
First  Texas,  was  moved  by  General  Hood  to  the 
extreme  left  of  our  line  on  the  pike  road,  cover- 
ing our  flank  by  holding  the  enemy  in  check. 
This  brigade  went  into  the  action  numbering 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-four,  and  lost,  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  five  hundred  and  sixty  — 
over  one  half. 

We  have  to  mourji  the  loss  of  Majors  Dale, 
of  the  First  Texas,  and  Dingle,  of  Hampton's 
legion,  two  gallant  officers,  who  fell  in  the  thick- 
est of  the  fight.  Also  Captains  Tompkins  and 
Smith,  and  Lieutenant  Exum,  of  Hampton's  le- 
gion ;  Lieutenants  Underwood  and  Cleaveland, 
of  the  Eighteenth  Georgia  ;  Lieutenants  Huff- 
man, Russell,  "VVaterhouse,  Patton,  and  Thomp- 
son, of  the  First  Texas.  These  brave  officers  all 
fell  while  gallantly  leading  their  small  bands  on 
an  enemy  five  times  their  number.  They  de- 
served a  better  fate  than  to  have  been,  as  they 
were,  sacrificed  for  the  want  of  proper  support. 
The  enemy,  besides  being  permitted  to  cross  the 
creek  with  scarcely  any  resistance  to  our  left, 
were  allowed  to  place  their  artillery  in  position 
during  the  night,  not  only  without  annoyance,  but 
without  our  knowledge. 

Without  specially  naming  the  officers  and  men 
who  stood  firmly  at  their  post  during  the  whole 
of  this  terrible  conflict,  I  feel  pleased  to  bear  tes- 
timony, with  few  exceptions,  to  the  gallantry  of 
the  whole  brigade.  They  fought  desperately ; 
their  conduct  was  never  surpassed.  Fragments 
of  regiments  as  they  were,  they  moved  boldly 
upon  and  drove  before  them  the  crowded  lines 
of  the  enemy  up  to  their  cannon's  mouth,  and, 
with  a  heroism  unsurpassed,  fired  upon  their  gun- 
ners, desperately  struggling  before  yielding,  which 
they  had  never  been  forced  to  do  before. 

I  herewith  transmit  the  reports  of  Captain 
Turner,  commanding  the  Fifth  Texas  regiment ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Carter,  commanding  the 
Fourth  Texas ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Work,  com- 
manding the  First  Texas  ;  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ruff",  commanding  the  Eighteenth  Georgia,  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Gary,  commanding  Hamp- 
ton's legion.     Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  S.  Wofford, 

Colonel,  commanding  Brigade. 

REPORT  OF  COLONEL    STAFFORD,   COMMAND- 
ING SECOND  LOUISIANA   BRIGADE. 

Headquarters  Ninth  Regimbht  Louisiana) 
Volunteers,  camp  near  Four  Royal.,  va.,    > 

January  21,  180:j.      J 
Brigadier- General   William  B.  Taliaferro,  com- 
manding Jackson's  Division : 
General  :  I  have  the  honor,  herewith,  to  sub- 


mit the  following  report :  The  brigade,  consist- 
ing of  the  First,  Second,  Ninth,  Tenth,  Fifteenth, 
and  Coppens's  battalion  Louisiana  volunh 
reported  near  Gordoiisvillo,  on  or  about  the 
twelfth  August,  18(52,  and  was  assigned  to  duty 
in  the  division  of  Major-General  T.  J.  Jackson. 
Being  the  senior  Colonel  in  the  brigade,  the  com- 
mand devolved  upon  me.  I  had  command  but 
one  week,  when  Brigadier-General  W.  K.  Starke 
reported  for  duty  and  took  command.  Shortly 
after  Brigadier-General  Starke's  arrival,  we  took, 
up  the  line  of  march  and  continued  it  until  we 
reached  the  ford  on  the  Rappahannock,  near 
Brandy  Station,  on  or  about  the  twenty-first  Au- 
gust, at  which  period  we  found  the  enemy  strongly 
posted  on  the  opposite  bank.  On  the  morning 
of  the  twenty-second  we  resumed  the  march,  and 
crossed  the  Rappahannock  at  Major's  Mill,  on 
Hazel  Fork,  on  the  twenty-fifth  ;  passed  through 
Thoroughfare  Gap  on  the  morning  of  the  twen- 
ty-seventh, and  reached  Manassas  the  same  day. 
That  night  we  fell  back,  and  took  position  near 
the  little  farm  called  Groveton.  On  the  afternoon 
of  the  twenty-eighth,  the  enemy  appearing  in 
sight,  we  formed  our  line  of  battle  on  the  crest 
of  the  hill  overlooking  Groveton,  and  awaited 
his  attack.  The  battle  commenced  at  five  o'clock 
p.  M.,  and  lasted  until  nine  o'clock  P.  If.,  resulting 
in  the  repulse  of  the  enemy,  we  holding  the  bat- 
tle-ground. In  this  engagement,  the  Brigadier- 
General  commanding  the  division  receiving  a 
severe  wound,  the  command  of  the  division  de- 
volved upon  Brigadier-General  W.  E.  Starke, 
and  the  command  of  the  brigade  fell  upon  me. 
On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-ninth,  being  in 
reserve,  we  were  not  thrown  forward  until  about 
twelve  o'clock,  at  which  time  we  received  an  or- 
der to  charge.  Driving  the  enemy  before  us,  we 
again  fell  back  to  our  position,  remaining  in  it 
during  the  night.  On  the  morning  of  the  thir- 
tieth, Brigadier-General  W.  E.  Starke  ordered 
me  to  send  half  of  one  of  my  regiments  forward 
and  occupy  the  railroad  cut  as  a  point  of  obser- 
vation, to  be  held  at  all  hazards.  About  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  enemy  commenced 
throwing  forward  large  bodies  of  skirmishers  into 
the  woods  on  our  left,  who  quickly  formed  them- 
selves into  regiments  and  moved  forward  by  bri- 
gade to  the  attack,  and  massing  a  large  body  of 
troops  at  this  point,  with  the  evident  design  of 
forcing  us  from  our  position.  They  made  re- 
peated charges  on  us  while  in  this  position,  but 
were  compelled  to  retire  in  confusion,  sustaining 
heavy  loss  and  gaining  nothing.  It  was  at  this 
point  that  the  ammunition  of  the  brigade  gave 
out ;  the  men  procured  some  from  the  dead 
bodies  of  their  comrades,  but  the  supply  was  not 
sufficient,  and,  in  the  absence  of  ammunition,  the 
men  fought  with  rocks  and  held  their  position. 
The  enemy  retreated,  and  we  pressed  forward  to 
the  turnpike  road,  there  halted  and  camped  for 
the  night.  On  the  thirty-first  we  took  up  the 
line  of  march,  and,  on  the  first  of  September, 
at  Chantillv,  we  again  met  the  enemy  and  re- 
pulsed them.  We  resumed  our  line  of  march ; 
passed  through  Dranesvilleand  Leesburg;  crossed 
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the  Potomac  on  the  fifth  September,  passed 
through  Frederick  City,  Maryland,  and  camped 
two  miles  beyond.  Recrossed  the  Potomac  on 
the  eleventh  of  September  at  Williamsport, 
passed,  through  Martinsburg,  thence  to  Harper's 
Ferry,  and  took  part  in  the  reduction  of  that 
place.  Crossed  the  Potomac  at  Shepherdstown 
on  the  sixteenth  of  September,  and  the  same 
evening  formed  line  of  battle,  slept  on  our  arms 
and  in  position,  near  Sharpsburg,  Maryland. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth  the 
engagement  became  general,  continuing  through- 
out the  day,  the  brigade  sustaining  its  part.  It 
was  in  this  battle  that  Brigadier-General  W.  E. 
Starke  fell,  while  gallantly  leading  his  command. 
Remained  in  line  of  battle  all  night  of  the  seven- 
teenth ;  remained  in  position  on  the  day  of  the 
eighteenth ;  recrossed  the  Potomac,  near  Shep- 
herdstown, on  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth ; 
held  in  reserve  on  the  twentieth  ;  went  into  camp, 
near  Martinsburg,  on  the  twenty-first ;  remained 
in  camp  until  the  twenty-eighth,  and  moved  to 
Bunker  Hill  on  or  about  the  fifth  of  October. 
My  command,  the  Ninth  regiment  Louisiana  vol- 
unteers, was  transferred  from  Starke's  brigade  to 
that  commanded  by  Brigadier-General  Harry  T. 
Hays.  No  report  of  casualties  has  been  received 
from  Coppens's  battalion,  Captain  Raine's  and 
Captain  Brockenbrough's  batteries.  Enclosed 
find  list  of  casualties  of  the  First,  Second,  Ninth, 
Tenth,  and  Fifteenth  regiments  Louisiana  volun- 
teers. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

L.  A.  Stafford, 

Colonel,  commanding  Brigade. 

KEPORT  OF  COLONEL  McRAE,  COMMAND- 
ING GARLAND'S  BRIGADE,  OF  BATTLE  OF 
SHARPSBURG. 

Headquarters  Garland's  Brigade,  { 
October  20,  1862.      \ 

Major  :  I  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
action  of  the  brigade  in  the  battle  of  seventeenth 
September,  near  Sharpsburg : 

The  brigade  was  moved  from  its  position  on 
the  Hagerstown  road  to  the  support  of  Colquitt's, 
which  was  then  about  engaging  the  enemy  on  our 
left  and  front.  This  was  about  ten  o'clock.  We 
moved  by  the  left  flank  until  we  reached  a  point 
near  the  woods,  where  line  of  battle  was  formed 
and  the  advance  begun.  Some  confusion  en- 
sued from  conflicting  orders.  When  the  brigade 
crossed  the  fence  it  was  halted  and  formed,  and 
again  advanced.  Coming  in  sight  of  the  enemy, 
the  firing  was  commenced  steadily,  with  good 
will,  and  from  an  excellent  position.  But,  unac- 
countably to  me,  an  order  was  given  to  cease 
firing,  that  General  Ripley's  brigade  was  in  front. 
This  produced  great  confusion,  and,  in  the  midst 
of  it,  a  force  of  the  enemy  appearing  on  the  right, 
it  commenced  to  break,  and  a  general  panic  en- 
sued. It  was  in  vain  that  the  field  and  most  of 
the  company  officers  exerted  themselves  to  allay 
it.  The  troops  left  the  field  in  confusion,  the 
field  officers,  company  officers,  and  myself  bring- 
ing up  the  rear.     Subsequently  several  portions 


of  the  brigade,  under  Colonel  Iverson,  Captain 
Garnett,  and  others,  were  rallied  and  brought  into 
action,  rendering  useful  service.     I  refer  to  their 
general  reports  for  this  conduct. 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

D.  F.  McRae, 

Colonel,  commanding  Brigade. 

REPORT  OF  COLONEL  PENDLETON,  COMMAND- 
ING STARKE'S  BRIGADE,  OF  OPERATIONS  IN 
MARYLAND. 

Headquarters  Starke's  Brigade,  \ 
Camp  near  Martinsburg,  October  20,  1862.     \ 

Lieutenant  Mann  Page,  A.  A.  A.  General  First 

Division,  Jackson's  Corps : 

Lieutenant  :  In  obedience  to  the  order  of 
Lieutenant-General  Jackson,  requiring  of  brigade 
commanders  reports  of  the  participation  of  their 
commands  in  the  late  engagements  with  the 
enemy,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  the  part  taken  by  this 
brigade  in  the  capture  of  Harper's  Ferry  and 
the  immediate  following  battle  of  Sharpsburg, 
Maryland : 

Having  marched  from  Martinsburg  about  dawn 
on  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth  September,  we 
reached  the  vicinity  of  Bolivar  Heights,  where 
the  enemy  was  strongly  intrenched,  shortly  after 
noon  on  the  same  day,  and  bivouacked  on  the 
Charlestown  road,  just  beyond  the  range  of  his 
guns,  until  two  o'clock  the  next  day.  At  that 
hour  we  were  ordered  to  move,  by  an  unfrequent- 
ed road,  to  our  left,  and  almost  at  right  angles 
with  the  Charlestown  road,  to  a  position  nearer 
the  Potomac,  supporting  the  Baltimore  battery 
of  light  artillery,  commanded  by  Captain  Brock- 
enbrough  and  attached  to  this  brigade,  which 
opened  upon  the  enemy,  and  continued  its  fire 
until  dark,  the  enemy  responding,  but  without 
damage  to  us.  At  eight  o'clock  P.  m.,  when  dark- 
ness entirely  concealed  the  movement,  we  were 
ordered  to  move  forward  in  close  proximity  to  the 
Potomac,  and  within  close  range  of  the  enemy's 
artillery  ;  in  obedience  to  which  order,  we  silently 
occupied  a  wooded  ridge  overlooking  the  river, 
and  along  the  crest  of  which  a  road  leads  directly 
to  the  enemy's  fortified  position.  The  brigade 
being  formed  in  line  across  and  at  right  angles 
with  the  course  of  the  ridge,  we  lay  upon  our 
arms  till  nearly  daylight  —  the  quietude  of  the 
night  being  unbroken  save  by  a  sharp  musketry 
fire  of  a  few  minutes'  duration  in  front  of  our 
right,  and  a  few  hundred  yards  distant,  which 
proved  to  have  occurred  between  two  regiments 
of  the  enemy  on  picket  duty,  who  had  mutually 
mistaken  each  other  for  foes.  Shortly  before 
dawn  we  resumed  our  position  of  the  evening  be- 
fore, again  supporting  the  Baltimore  battery, 
which  reopened  its  fire  and  delivered  a  few  telling 
shots,  some  of  them,  I  regret  to  say,  after  the 
besieged  hoisted  the  white  Sag.  It  is  but  justice, 
however,  to  add  that  from  the  position  we  occu- 
pied the  flag  was  imperceptible  ;  nor  were  we 
aware  of  the  surrender  until  a  message  was  re- 
ceived from  the  Major-General  commanding  direct- 
ing a  cessation  of  the  fire. 
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It  gives  me  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  that  not 
a  single  casualty  of  any  kind  is  to  be  reported  in 
this  brigade  on  that  occasion,  although  the  result 


was  so  glorious  to  our  arms. 


BATTLE  OF    SIIARPSBURG. 

Having  previously  cooked  two  days'  rations, 
we  left  our  bivouac,  near  Bolivar  Heights,  on 
Tuesday,  the  sixteenth  September,  at  two  and  a 
half  o'clock  A.  M.;  and  took  up  the  line  of  march 
by  way  of  Shepherdstown,  again  crossed  the  Po- 
tomac, and  halted  about  noon  in  the  vicinity  and 
to  the  south-west  of  the  town  of  Sharpsburg,  Ma- 
ryland, where  we  rested  in  line  of  battle  till  near 
sunset,  at  which  time  we  resumed  our  line  of 
march,  and  moved  forward  about  a  mile  to  take 
the  position  assigned  to  us  on  the  extreme  left, 
preparatory  to  the  anticipated  combat  of  the 
next  morning.  In  doing  so  we  encountered  the 
shells  from  three  of  the  enemy's  batteries,  and 
had  the  misfortune,  about  dark,  to  lose  several 
of  our  number,  amongst  whom  was  the  gallant 
young  Gordon,  Lieutenant  in  the  Ninth  Louisiana 
regiment,  and  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General 
of  the  brigade,  who  was  killed  by  a  shell,  which 
cut  off  both  his  legs  at  the  thigh. 

Under  command  of  Brigadier-General  Starke, 
who  remained  with  us  constantly,  we  lay  upon 
our  arms  all  night,  throwing  out  a  line  of  skir- 
mishers in  front  and  to  the  left.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  night  we  were  much  disturbed  by  sev- 
eral of  the  enemy's  batteries,  which,  crossing  their 
fire,  cut  the  tree  tops  over  our  heads,  and  our 
rest  was  broken  at  intervals  during  the  whole 
night  by  occasional  and  spirited  firing  between 
the  skirmishers.  At  the  break  of  day  on  the 
seventeenth,  the  artillery  reopened,  and  the  rapidly 
increasing  rattle  of  musketry  notified  us  of  the 
commencement  of  the  general  engagement  with 
a  foe  vastly  superior  to  us  in  numbers,  and  confi- 
dent of  an  easy  victory.  Our  men,  although  much 
worn  down  with  long  and  rapid  marches,  and  but 
recently  from  the  bloody  field  of  Manassas,  were 
again  ready  to  meet  our  boastful  enemy  with  un- 
daunted front ;  and  when,  at  seven  o'clock  A.  M., 
the  order  "  forward "  was  given,  it  was  heard 
with  enthusiasm  and  obeyed  with  alacrity  from 
one  end  of  the  brigade  to  the  other.  We  had 
scarcely  emerged  from  the  woods  in  wrhich  we 
had  rested  during  the  night,  when  We  found  our- 
selves face  to  face  with  the  enemy,  heavily  massed 
and  within  close  musket  range.  Still,  we  charged 
forward  in  the  face  of  a  murderous  fire,  which 
thinned  our  ranks  at  every  step,  until  our  progress 
was  arrested  by  a  lane,  on  either  side  of  which  was 
a  high  staked  fence,  stretching  along  our  whole 
front,  to  pass  which,  under  the  circumstances,  was 
an  impossibility.  The  men,  being  formed  along 
this  fence,  kept  up  an  accurate  and  well-sustained 
fire,  which  visibly  told  upon  the  enemy's  ranks  ; 
and^lthough  we  suffered  greatly  as  well  from  mus- 
ketry in  front  as  from  a  battery  on  our  left,  which 
enfiladed  us  with  grape  and  canister,  still  not  a 
man  was  seen  to  flinch  from  the  conflict.  By 
some  mistake   or  misapprehension,  the   troops 


which  were  intended,  as  I  have  since  been  in- 
formed, to  support  us  on  the  left,  failed  to  get  in 
position  as  early  as  was  expected,  and,  our  left  be- 
ing unprotected,  we  were  about  to  be  outflanked, 
when  the  order  to  retire  was  given  and  obeyed 
—  the  men  withdrawing  in  tolerable  order  and 
fighting  as  they  fell  back.  It  was  in  this  early 
part  of  the  engagement  that  our  brave  and  chival- 
ric  leader,  Brigadier-General  William  E.  Starke, 
loved  and  honored  by  every  man  under  his  com- 
mand, fell,  pierced  by  three  minie  balls,  and  was 
carried  from  the  field  in  a  dying  condition,  sur- 
viving his  wounds  but  an  hour. 

The  enemy,  flushed  with  their  supposed  success 
in  the  first  onset,  rent  the  air  with  shouts,  and 
pressed  upon  us  with  redoubled  energy.  Their 
exultation,  however,  was  but  short-lived.  The 
command  of  the  brigade  having  devolved  upon 
Colonel  L.  A.  Stafford,  of  the  Ninth  Louisiana, 
he  lost  no  time  in  re-forming  our  somewhat  dis- 
ordered line,  when,  other  troops  coming  to  our 
support,  we  gathered  our  strength  for  a  fresh 
charge  upon  the  rapidly  advancing  and  exulting 
foe,  and,  with  a  determination  to  win  or  die, 
hurled  ourselves  against  his  lines  with  an  impetus 
which  first  staggered,  then  drove  him  flying  from 
the  field,  and  leaving  behind  him  hundreds  of  his 
dead  and  wounded.  The  enemy,  being  thus  com- 
pletely repulsed  on  his  right,  did  not  again  offer 
to  renew  the  combat  on  that  portion  of  his  lines 
during  the  day.  Later  in  the  day  the  brigade 
was  again  called  out  to  support  a  battery,  when, 
in  consequence  of  a  severe  contusion  of  the  foot 
received  by  Colonel  Stafford  early  in  the  action, 
which  prevented  his  taking  the  field,  the  command 
devolved  upon  the  undersigned.  Those  who  had 
passed  unharmed  through  the  severe  conflict  of 
the  morning  evinced  again  their  readiness  to  meet 
the  foe  by  promptly  taking  the  field,  though  they 
were  not  again  called  upon  to  fire  a  gun. 

I  beg  leave  to  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of 
the  gallantry  and  fearlessness  displayed  by  Colonel 
L.  A.  Stafford,  of  the  Ninth  Louisiana  regiment, 
who  commanded  the  brigade  in  the  morning. 
Colonel  J.  M.  Williams,  commanding  the  Second 
Louisiana  regiment,  was  severely  wounded  by  a 
minie  ball,  which  passed  through  his  chest,  whilst 
gallantly  leading  his  regiment  in  the  first  charge. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  M.  Nolan,  of  the  First  Lou- 
isiana, painfully  wounded  in  the  leg,  remained  at 
his  post  during  the  fight,  commanding  his  regi- 
ment with  coolness  and  bravery.  The  Tenth 
Louisiana  was  commanded  in  the  engagement  by 
Captain  Henry  D.  Morrill,  who  faithfully  dis- 
charged the  duty  devolved  upon  him.  It  is  a 
noteworthy  fact  that  not  a  single  field  officer  in 
the  brigade,  who  wras  on  duty  on  that  day,  escaped 
untouched.  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  with 
only  a  slight  contusion  of  the  ankle  from  a  spher- 
ical case  shot  which  passed  between  my  feet. 
When  all  did  their  duty  so  heroically,  it  would 
seem  almost  invidious  to  mention  particular 
names ;  but,  on  some  other  occasion  which  shall 
seem  opportune,  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  men- 
tion the  names  of  those  officers  who  merit  special 
notice.     A  list  of  the  casualties  in  the  different 
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regiments  composing  this  brigade  has  been  here- 
tofore furnished. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Edmond  Pendleton, 

Colonel  Fifteenth  Louisiana  Regiment, 
commanding  Brigade. 

REPORT    OF    COLONEL    WALTON    OF   BATTLE 
OF  RAPPAHANNOCK  STATION. 

Headquarters  Artillery  Corps,  Right  Wing, 
Department  Northern  Virgini 


NO,) 
JIA,  { 
2.      ) 


August  25,  1862 

Major  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  in  obe- 
dience to  an  order  received  from  Major-General 
Longstreet,  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-second 
instant,  accompanied  by  Major  J.  J.  Garnett, 
chief  of  artillery  on  the  staff  of  Brigadier-General 
D.  R.  Jones,  and  Captain  C.  W.  Squiers,  com- 
manding the  first  company  of  Washington  artil- 
lery, I  made  a  reconnoissance  of  the  position  of 
the  enemy  in  the  vicinity  of  Beverly's  Ford  and 
Rappahannock  Station,  on  the  Rappahannock 
River,  with  the  view,  as  instructed,  to  place  the 
long-range  guns  under  my  command  in  position 
to  open  upon  the  enemy's  batteries  early  on  the 
following  morning. 

Having,  during  the  night,  made  all  necessary 
preparation,  at  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-third,  I  placed  in  position  on  the  left,  at 
Beverly's  Ford,  Captain  Miller's  battery,  Wash- 
ington artillery,  four  light  twelve-pounder  Napo- 
leon guns ;  a  section  of  two  ten-pounder  Parrott 
guns,  under  Captain  Rogers,  and  one  ten-pounder 
Parrott  gun,  under  Captain  Anderson  ;  and  on  the 
hill  in  front  of  General  D.  R.  Jones's  headquarters, 
on  the  right,  Captain  Squiers's  battery  Washing- 
ton artillery,  four  three-inch  rifles  ;  Captain  Strib- 
ling's  battery,  one  three-inch  rifle  and  three  light 
twelve-pounder  Napoleon  guns ;  a  section  of  Cap- 
tain Chapman's  battery,  one  three-inch  rifle  and 
one  light  twelve-pounder   Napoleon  gun,  under 
Lieutenant  Chapman ;  and  two  Blakely  guns  of 
Captain  JMaurin's  battery,  under  Lieutenant  Lan- 
dry.    The  heavy  fog  prevailing  obscured  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  river  and  the  enemy's  positions 
entirely  from  view  until  about  six  o'clock  A.  M., 
at  which  hour,  the  sun  having  partially  dispelled 
the  fog,  I  opened  fire,  from  Captain  Miller's  bat- 
tery, upon  a  battery  of  long-range  guns  of  the 
enemy,  directly  in  front,  at  a  range  of  about  one 
thousand  yards.     By  previous  arrangement,  the 
batteries  on  the  right  and  left  of  Captain  Miller's 
position  immediately  opened,  and  the  fire  became 
general  along  the  line.     We  had  not  long  to  wait 
for  the  response  of  the  enemy,  he  immediately 
opening  upon  all  our  positions  a  rapid  and  vigor- 
ous fire  from  all  his  batteries,  some  in  positions 
until  then  undiscovered  by  us.     The  battery  en- 
gaged by  Captain  Miller  was  silenced  in  about 
forty  minutes,   notwithstanding    the  long-range 
guns  under  Captains  Rogers  and  Anderson,  on  the 
left,  had  shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the 
engagement   been   withdrawn   from    action    and 
placed  under  shelter  of  the  hill  on  which  they  had 


been  posted,  thus  leaving  the  battery  of  the  ene- 
my, which  it  was  intended  these  guns  should  en- 
gage, free  to  direct  against  Miller,  and  the  bat- 
teries on  the  hill  on  the  right,  a  most  destructive 
enfilading   fire.      At  this    time   Captain    Miller 
changed  position,  and  directed   his  fire  against 
this  battery,  when  a  battery,  on  the  right  of  that 
which  had  been  silenced,  opened  upon  him,  sub- 
jecting him  to  a  cross-fire,  and  causing  him  to  lose 
heavily  in  irifew  and  horses.  The  fire  was  continued 
by  Miller's  b.tttery  alone  on  the  left  until  seven 
o'clock,  when,  after   consultation    with    General 
Jones,  and  the  firing  of  the  enemy  having  greatly 
slackened,  I  ordered  him  to  retire  by  half  battery, 
which  was  handsomely  done,  in  good  order.     At 
this  time  Lieutenant  Brewer  fell,  mortally  wound- 
ed.    The  combat  on  the  right  was  gallantly  fought 
by  the  batteries  there  placed  in  position.    Captain 
Squiers  assumed  command  of  that  part  of  the  field, 
and  won  for  himself  renewed  honors  by  the  hand- 
some manner  in  which  he  handled  his  batteries, 
and  for  the  good  judgment  and  coolness  he  dis- 
played under  the  heavy  fire  of  the  enemy,  to  which 
he  was  subjected  during  four  hours,  without  in- 
termission.    I  enclose  herewith  Captain  Miller's 
report  [A]  and  that  of  Captain  Squiers  [B]  (of 
the  operations  on  the  right)  for  reference  and  for 
particulars,  to  which  I  respectfully  ask  the  atten- 
tion of  the  General  commanding.      The   object 
sought  to  be  obtained  by  this  engagement,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  was  fully  accomplished  by  driving 
the  enemy  from  all  his  positions  before  nightfall, 
and  causing  him  to  withdraw  from  our  front  en- 
tirely during  the  night.      I  have  to  lament  the 
loss,  in  this  engagement,  of  a  zealous,  brave,  and 
most   efficient   officer   in    Lieutenant   Isaac  W. 
Brewer,  third  company  Washington  artillery,  who 
fell  at  the  head  of  his  section  at  the  moment  it 
was  being  withdrawn  from  the  field,  and  of  many 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates.     The  offi- 
cers and  men,  in  all  the  batteries  engaged,  are  de- 
serving the  highest  praise  for  their  gallantry  upon 
the  field.     The  attention  of  the  General  command- 
ing is  respectfully  directed  to  those  named  par- 
ticularly in  the  reports  of  Captains  Miller  and 
Squiers.     Too  much  praise  cannot  be  awarded  to 
Captain  Miller  and  his  brave  company  for  the  stub- 
born and  unflinching  manner  in  which  they  fought 
the  enemy's  batteries,  in  such  superior  force  and 
position,  on  the  left,  and  to  Captains  Squiers  and 
Stribling,  and# Lieutenants  Landry  and  Chapman, 
on  the  right.    I  am  indebted  to  Captain  Middleton, 
of  Brigadier-General  Drayton's  staff,  to  Lieutenant 
Williams,  of  General  D.  R.  Jones's  staff,  and  to 
Lieutenant  William  M.  Owen,  Adjutant  Washing- 
ton artillery,  all  of  whom  were  constantly  with 
me  under  fire  during  the  engagement,  for  their 
valuable  assistance  and  zealous,  fearless  conduct 
on  the  field.     There  are  none  more  brave  or  more 
deserving  consideration  than  these  gentlemen.     I 
annex  a  list  of  casualties,  [C,]  and  have  the  honor 
to  be,  • 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  B.  Walton, 

Colonel  and  Chief  of  Artillery, 
Right  Wing. 
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REPORT    OF    COLONEL    WALTON    OF    SECOND 
BATTLE    OF    MANASSAS. 

Headquartkks  Battalion  Washington  ) 
AJITILLSBT,  November :«),  18r>2.      \ 

To  Major  O.  M.  Sorrell,  Assistant  Adjutant- Gen- 
eral Right  Wing,  A.  N.  V. 
Major  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  operations  of  the  battalion  of 
Washington  artillery,  of  New  Orleans,  under  my 
command,  on  the  twenty-ninth,  thirtieth,  and  thir- 
ty-first August  last,  at  and  after  the  second  battle 
of  Manassas : 

On  the  twenty-ninth  August,  1862,  the  four 
batteries,  composing  the  battalion,  were  assigned 
and  served  as  follows :  The  fourth  company,  con- 
sisting of  two  six-pound  bronze  guns,  and  two 
twelve-pound  howitzers,  under  Captain  D.  F. 
Eshleman,  Lieutenants  Norcom,  Battles,  and  Apps, 
with  Pickett's  brigade  ;  the  second  company,  with 
two  six-pound  bronze  guns,  and  two  twelve-pound 
howitzers,  under  Captain  Richardson,  Lieutenants 
Hawes,  De  Russey,  and  Britton,  with  Toombs's 
brigade  ;  the  first  company,  with  three  three-inch 
ritie  guns,  under  Captain  C.  W.  Squiers,  Lieuten- 
ants E.  Owens,  Gilbraith,  and  Brown,  and  the 
third  company,  with  four  light  twelve-pound  guns, 
(Napoleon,)  under  Captain  M.  B.  Miller,  Lieuten- 
ants McElroy,  and  Hero,  in  reserve. 

About  noon,  on  the  twenty-ninth,  the  two  bat- 
teries in  reserve,  having  halted  near  the  village  of 
Gainesville,  on  the  Warrenton  and  Centreville 
turnpike,  were  ordered  forward  bv  General  Long- 
street,  to  engage  the  enemy  then  in  our  front,  and 
near  the  village  of  Groveton.  Captains  Miller 
and  Squiers  at  once  proceeded  to  the  position  in- 
dicated by  the  General,  and  opened  fire  upon  the 
enemy's  batteries.  Immediately  in  Captain  Mil- 
ler's front  he  discovered  a  battery  of  the  enemy, 
distant  about  twelve  hundred  yards.  Beyond  this 
battery,  and  on  a  more  elevated  position,  were 
posted  the  enemy's  rifle  batteries.  He  opened  upon 
the  battery  nearest  him,  and,  after  a  spirited  en- 
gagement of  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  completely 
silenced  it,  and  compelled  it  to  leave  the  field.  He 
then  turned  his  attention  to  the  enemy's  rifle  bat- 
teries, and  engaged  them  until,  having  exhausted 
his  ammunition,  he  retired  from  the  field. 

Captain  Squiers,  on  reaching  his  position  on 
the  left  of  Captain  Miller's  battery,  at  once  opened 
with  his  usual  accuracy  upon  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries. Unfortunately,  after  the  first  fire,  one  of 
his  guns,  having  become  disabled  by  the  blow- 
ing out  of  the  bushing  of  the  vent,  was  sent  from 
the  field.  Captain  Squiers  then  placed  the  re- 
maining section  of  his  battery  under  command  of 
Lieutenant  Owen,  and  rode  to  the  left  to  place  ad- 
ditional guns  (that  had  been  sent  forward  to  his 
assistance)  in  position.  At  this  time  the  enemy's 
infantry  were  engaged  by  the  forces  on  the  left 
of  the  position  occupied  by  our  batteries,  and, 
while  the  enemy  retreated  in  confusion  before  the 
charge  of  our  veterans,  the  section  under  Lieu- 
tenant Owen  poured  a  destructive  fire  into  their 
affrighted  ranks.  Scores  were  seen  to  fall,  until 
finally  the  once  beautiful  line  melted  confusedly 
into  the  woods.     The  enemy's  artillery  having 


withdrawn  beyond  our  range,  the  section  was 
ordered  from  the  field.  Both  batteries,  the  First 
and  Third,  in  this  action,  fully  maintained  their 
well-earned  reputation  for  skilful  practice  and 
gallant  behavior.  With  this  duel  ended  the  op- 
erations on  the  left  of  our  line  for  the  day. 

The  next  morning,  thirtieth  August,  the  second 
company,  Captain  J.  B.  Kichardson,  was  ordered 
forward  from  its  position  on  the  Manassas  Gap 
Railroad  to  join  its  brigade,  (Toombs's,)  then 
moving  forward  toward  the  enemy.  Captain 
Richardson  pushed  forward  until,  arriving  near 
the  Chinn  house,  he  was  informed  that  our  in- 
fantry had  charged  and  taken  a  battery  near  that 
position,  but,  owing  to  heavy  reinforcements 
thrown  forward  by  the  enemy,  were  unable  to 
hold  it  without  the  assistance  of  artillery.  He 
immediately  took  position  on  the  left  of  the  Chinn 
house,  and  op"ened  on  the  enemy,  who  were  ad- 
vancing, rapidly,  in  large  numbers.  After  firing 
a  short  time,  he  moved  his  battery  forward  about 
four  hundred  yards,  and  succeeded  in  holding 
the  captured  battery  of  four  Napoleons,  forcing 
the  enemy  back,  and  compelling  a  battery  im- 
mediately in  his  front,  and  which  was  annoying 
greatly  our  infantry,  to  retire.  He  then  turned 
the  captured  guns  upon  their  late  owners,  and 
at  night  brought  them  from  the  field,  with  their 
horses  and  harness. 

Captain  Richardson,  in  his  report,  makes  special 
mention  for  gallantry  of  privates  J.  B.  Cleveland 
and  W.  W.  Davis,  who  were  the  first  to  reach  the 
captured  battery,  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
some  infantry,  fired  nearly  twenty-five  rounds  be- 
fore being  relieved  by  their  comrades.  Lieuten- 
ant Hawes  had  his  horse  shot  under  him  during 
this  battle. 

While  Richardson,  with  the  second,  was  doing 
such  gallant  service  near  the  Chinn  house,  Esh- 
leman, with  the  Fourth,  with  his  short-range 
guns,  was  doing  good  work  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood. Following  his  brigade,  (Pickett's,)  he 
shelled  the  woods  in  their  front,  while  they  ad- 
vanced in  line  of  battle  against  the  enemy,  whose 
skirmishers  were  seen  on  the  edge  of  the  wood. 
Finding  it  would  be  impracticable  to  follow  the 
brigade,  owing  to  the  broken  nature  of  the  ground, 
he  passed  rapidly  to  the  right  and  front,  going 
into  battery  and  firing  from  every  elevated  posi- 
tion from  which  he  could  enfilade  the  enemy,  un- 
til he  had  passed  entirely  to  the  right  of  General 
Jones's  position.  He  now  held  a  most  desirable 
position,  (overlooking  nearly  the  whole  space  in 
front  of  the  Chinn  house,)  from  which  his  shells 
fell  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  with  great  exe- 
cution. A  persistent  attack  on  the  front  and 
flank  drove  the  enemy  back  into  the  woods ;  and 
now  the  immense  clouds  of  dust  rising  from  the 
Centreville  road  indicated  that  he  was  in  full  re- 
treat. He  was  directed  by  General  D.  R.  Jones 
to  move  forward  and  shell  the  wood  and  road, 
which  he  continued  to  do  until  directed  by  Gen- 
eral J.  E.  B.  Stuart  to  send  a  section  of  his  bat- 
tery to  the  hills  in  front  of  the  Conrad  house,  to 
fire  into  a  column  of  cavalry  advancing  in  his  rear. 
The  section  under  Lieutenant  Norcom  was  de- 
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tached,  took  position  on  the  left  of  the  Conrad 
house,  and  fired  into  the  enemy  until  directed  to 
cease  by  General  Stuart,  his  object  having  been 
accomplished. 

The  remaining  section  of  the  battery,  under 
Lieutenant  Battles,  was  then  ordered  by  Captain 
Eshleman  across  the  Sudley  road,  firing,  as  it 
advanced,  into  the  retreating  enemy.  At  this 
time  Captain  Eshleman's  only  support  was  one 
company  of  sixty  men  of  General  Jenkins's  sharp- 
shooters, under  Captain  Lee.  After  a  short  in- 
terval, the  enemy  again  appeared  in  force  near 
the  edge  of  the  wood.  Captain  E.  immediately 
changed  his  front  to  the  left,  and  poured  into  the 
enemy's  ranks  two  rounds  of  canister,  with  deadly 
effect.  Those  not  killed  or  wounded  ran  in  dis- 
order. After  throwing  a  few  shells  into  the  woods, 
Captain  E.  retired  about  two  hundred  yards  to 
the  rear,  being  unwilling  to  risk  his  section  with 
such  a  meagre  support. 

In  a  few  minutes  an  order  was  brought  from 
General  Stuart  directing  the  section  to  be  brought 
again  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Conrad  house.  It 
was  now  dark,  and  Captain  E.  kept  up,  from  this 
last  position,  a  moderate  fire  until  nine  o'clock, 
in  the  direction  of  the  Centreville  road,  when  he 
was  directed  to  retire,  with  Lieutenant  Norcom's 
section,  that  had  joined  him  on  the  field,  and  rest 
his  men. 

Captain  Eshleman,  in  his  report,  applauds  highly 
the  conduct  of  his  officers,  non-commissioned  of- 
ficers, and  men,  to  whose  coolness  and  judgment 
he  was  indebted  for  the  rapid  evolutions  of  his 
battery  and  precision  of  his  fire. 

The  next  day,  August  thirty-one,  1862,  Lieu- 
tenant Owen,  with  two  guns  of  the  First  company, 
accompanied  General  Stuart,  commanding  cav- 
alry, in  pursuit  of  the  enemy  to  and  beyond 
Germantown.  They  came  up  with  the  enemy  at 
several  points,  driving  him  ahead  of  them  and 
capturing  five  hundred  prisoners. 

Captain  Squiers,  on  the  same  day,  with  one 
gun,  accompanied  Colonel  Rosser  to  Manassas, 
going  in  rear  of  the  enemy,  capturing  a  large 
amount  of  stores,  (quartermasters'  and  surgical,) 
ambulances,  horses,  &c. 

My  casualties  in  this  battle  were  one  killed, 
private  H.  N.  White,  of  second  company,  and 
nine  wounded. 

Thus  ended  the  operations  of  this  battalion  in 
this  great  second  battle  of  Manassas,  fought  al- 
most on  the  same  ground  and  in  sight  of  the  field 
where  our  guns  first  pealed  forth  a  little  more 
than  a  year  before. 

I  have  the  satisfaction,  in  conclusion,  to  say, 
that  all  the  officers  and  men  gave,  in  this  impor- 
tant battle,  renewed  evidence  of  their  devotion, 
judgment,  and  cool  bravery,  in  most  trying  posi- 
tions. No  eulogy  of  mine  can  add  to  the  repu- 
tation they  so  worthily  enjoy,  earned  upon  bloody 
fields. 

I  am  under  obligations  to  Lieutenant  W.  M. 
Owen,  my  always  devoted  and  brave  Adjutant, 
for  distinguished  services  under  fire,  and  to  Color- 
Sergeant  Montgomery,  whom  I  detailed  to  as- 
sist me  on  the  several  days,  for  cool  bravery  and 


gallant  deportment  in  carrying  orders  in  face  of 
the  enemy,  during  the  first  and  second  days. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  B.  Walton, 

Colonel,  commanding. 

REPORT    OF    COLONEL    WALTON    OF    BATTLE 
OF  SHARPSBURG. 

Headquarters  Battalion  Washington  ) 
Artillery,  December  4,  1802.     ] 

To  Major  O.  M.    Sorrell,  A.  A.   General  Bight 

Wing  Army  Northern  Virginia : 

Major  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  part  taken  by  the  several 
batteries  composing  the  battalion  of  Washington 
artillery,  under  my  command,  in  the  engagements 
before  Sharpsburg,  Maryland,  on  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  September  last : 

On  the  fifteenth  September,  1862,  the  bat- 
talion attached  to  the  right  wing  of  the  Army  of 
Northern-  Virginia  reached  Sharpsburg,  Mary- 
land. Here  a  line  of  battle  was  formed,  with  the 
Antietam  in  our  front,  where  the  forces  under  Gen- 
erals Lee  and  Longstreet  awaited  the  approach  of 
McClellan's  army. 

The  four  companies  of  this  battalion  were 
posted  on  the  line  as  follows :  the  first  company, 
Captain  C.  W.  Squiers,  Lieutenants  E.  Owen, 
Galbraith,  and  Brown,  with  two  three-inch  rifles, 
and  two  ten-pounder  Parrott  guns,  on  the  right 
of  the  turnpike,  running  through  the  centre  and 
to  the  front  of  the  town  ;  the  third  company, 
Captain  M.  B.  Miller,  Lieutenants  McElroy  and 
Hero,  with  four  twelve-pounder  Napoleons,  to  the 
right  of  Captain  Squiers  ;  to  the  right  of  Captain 
Miller,  across  a  ravine  and  in  an  orchard  in  front 
of  General  D.  R.  Jones's  position,  were  placed  the 
second  company,  Captain  J.  B.  Richardson,  Lieu- 
tenants Hawes,  Britton,  and  De  Russey,  with  two 
Napoleons  and  two  twelve-pounder  howitzers ; 
and  the  fourth  company,  Captain  B.  F.  Eshleman, 
Lieutenants  Norcom,  Battles,  and  Apps,  with  two 
six-pounder  bronze  guns  and  two  twelve-pounder 
howitzers. 

During  the  afternoon,  the  enemy  made  his  ap- 
pearance across  the  Antietam,  and  opened  upon 
our  lines  with  his  long-range  batteries.  We  did 
not  reply,  our  guns  not  being  able  to  reach  his 
position. 

The  next  morning,  (sixteenth,)  the  enemy  hav- 
ing planted  some  batteries  nearer  our  position,  and 
becoming  annoying,  I  ordered  the  batteries  to 
open  all  along  our  line,  and  engaged  him  in  an 
artillery  duel.  This  commenced  at  eleven  o'clock 
A.  M.,  and  ended  at  twenty  minutes  to  twelve,  a 
period  of  forty  minutes  ;  some  of  his  batteries 
were  silenced,  others  we  could  not  reach  ;  and 
having  no  ammunition  to  spare,  we  ceased  firing, 
by  order  of  General  Longstreet,  and  drew  the 
guns  under  cover  of  the  hill. 

Captain  Squiers's  battery  of  rifles  was  the  only 
one  of  the  battalion  engaged  in  this  conflict. 
Shortly  after  this,  firing  ceased.  Captain  Rich- 
ardson, having  been  placed  in  a  position  to  watch 
the  bridge  on  the  Antietam,  in  front  of  General 
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Toombs's  brigade,  wifh  his  two  Napoleons, 
opened  fire  with  one  gun  upon  a  column  of  the 
enemy,  to  the  left  of  the  bridge.  After  firing  five 
rounds,  they  retired  out  of  his  range. 

On  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth  September, 
our  batteries  still  remaining  in  the  positions  of 
the  day  before,  the  enemy  crossed  large  bodies  of 
infantry  in  front  of  Captain  Squiers's  position. 
They  also  opened  their  batteries  upon  him.  Pay- 
ing little  attention  to  the  artillery  practice  of  the 
enemy,  he  quietly  awaited  the  advance  of  his  in- 
fantry, and  concentrated  his  fire  upon  them,  and 
succeeded  in  driving  them  from  view;  he  then 
withdrew  his  guns,  and  allowed  the  batteries  of 
the  enemy  to  expend  much  ammunition.  Shortly 
afterward,  the  enemy  advanced  one  regiment  of 
infantry.  Captain  Squiers  then  turned  all  his 
guns  and  those  of  Garden's  battery  upon  him, 
which  drove  him  back  ;  he  rallied  a  second  time, 
but  again  he  was  driven  behind  his  hill ;  here  he 
was  reenforced,  and  advanced  again ;  he  was 
again  broken,  but  rallied  within  four  hundred 
yards  of  the  batteries,  from  which  position  he 
deployed  skirmishers,  and  annoyed  our  men  with 
the  bullets  of  his  sharpshooters.  He  again 
sounded  the  charge,  and  advanced  within  canister 
range ;  we  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  him  ;  he 
broke,  and  our  supports,  under  General  Garnett, 
charged  him.  Being  nearly  out  of  ammunition, 
Captain  Squiers  withdrew  his  battery  to  refill  his 
chests. 

One  ten-pounder  Parrott  gun,  under  Lieuten- 
ant Gilbraith,  afterward  engaged  the  enemy  on 
our  right  until  dark ;  the  other  ten -pounder  Par- 
rott was  disabled  during  the  action,  and  sent  from 
the  field. 

During  the  action  Captain  Squiers  was  de- 
prived of  the  valuable  services  of  Lieutenant  E. 
Owen,  who  was  wounded  in  the  thigh  by  a  piece 
of  shell,  while  acting  with  his  usual  gallantry 
with  his  guns.  Captain  Squiers,  in  his  report, 
compliments  highly  his  Lieutenants  Owen,  Gal- 
braith,  and  Brown,  who  were  in  the  hottest  of  the 
action,  and  proved  themselves  brave  and  efficient 
officers,  worthy  leaders  of  brave  men. 

Sergeant-Major  C.  L.  C.  Dupuy  went  into  ac- 
tion with  this  battery,  and  did  good  service.  At 
quarter  past  nine  o'clock  A.  M.,  Captain  Miller's 
battery  of  four  Napoleons  was  ordered  from  its 
original  position  to  a  point  to  the  left  of  the 
main  road,  and  near  our  centre.  Here  Captain 
Miller  was  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  General 
Longstreet,  who  assigned  him  a  position.  He 
immediately  opened  upon  the  enemy's  infantry, 
who  were  advancing  upon  our  left  and  front. 
Here  he  suffered  considerably  from  the  fire  of  the 
enemy's  sharpshooters,  losing  two  of  his  gunners 
and  several  of  his  cannoneers  wounded,  when, 
ascertaining  that  the  enemy  was  beyond  effective 
range,  he  was  ordered  by  General  Longstreet  to 
cease  firing  and  go  under  cover.  Here  he  re- 
mained twenty  minutes,  when,  the  enemy  again 
advancing,  he  ordered  his  battery  again  into  po- 
siti6n.  Lieutenant  Hero  having  been  wounded, 
and  Lieutenant  McElroy  having  been  left  to 
watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy  on  the  right, 
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Captain  Miller  found  himself  the  only  officer  with 
his  company,  and,  having  barely  men  enough  left 
to  work  a  section  effectively,  he  opened  upon  the 
euemy  with  two  pieces,  with  splendid  effect.  Af- 
ter an  action  of  half  an  hour,  he  removed  his 
section  to  a  more  advantageous  position,  an  hun- 
dred yards  to  the  front  and  right,  placing  the  re- 
maining section  under  Sergeant  Ellis,  directing 
him  to  take  it  completely  under  cover.  He  then 
continued  the  action  until  ammunition  was  near- 
ly exhausted,  when  Sergeant  Ellis  brought  up  one 
of  the  remaining  caissons. 

The  enemy  had  made  two  determined  attempts 
to  force  our  line,  and  had  been  twice  signally  re- 
pulsed ;  they  were  now  advancing  the  third  time, 
and  were  within  canister  range,  when  Sergeant 
Ellis,  who  had  succeeded  in  rallying  some  infantry 
to  his  assistance,  brought  one  of  the  guns  of  his 
section  into  action  on  Miller's  left,  and  gave  them 
canister  with  terrible  effect.  The  three  guns 
succeeded  in  checking  the  enemy's  advance,  and 
remained  in  action  until  the  ammunition  was  ex- 
hausted, when  they  were  retired  to  be  refilled. 

After  procuring  the  required  ammunition,  Car>- 
tain  Miller  was  returning  to  his  former  position, 
when  he  was  directed  by  General  Lee  to  an  ele- 
vated and  commanding  position  on  the  right,  and 
rear  of  the  town,  where  General  A.  P.  Hill  had 
but  just  begun  his  attack.  Here  I  placed  him  in 
charge  of  the  guns  that  had  been  ordered  to  this 
position,  leaving  Lieutenant  McElroy  to  command 
his  section ;  and  he  continued  the  fight  until  its 
close  at  nightfall.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be 
bestowed  on  Captain  Miller  for  his  stubborn  de- 
fence of  the  centre  for  several  hours  ;  to  Lieuten- 
ants Hero  and  McElroy,  Sergeants  Ellis,  Bier, 
(chief  artificer,)  and  Dempsey,  (artificer,)  for  their 
gallantry.  This  part  of  the  action  was  under  the 
immediate  eye  of  General  Longstreet,  command- 
ing, and  his  staff,  who,  when  Captain  Miller's  can- 
noneers were  exhausted,  dismounted  and  assisted 
the  working  of  the  guns.  Captain  Miller  was 
compelled,  owing  to  his  loss  in  horses,  to  leave 
one  caisson  on  the  field  ;  he  endeavored  to  bring 
it  off  the  next  day,  but  it  was  deemed  unadvis- 
able,  it  being  in  range  of  the  enemy's  sharpshoot- 
ers, and  it  was  abandoned  and  subsequently 
destroyed.  Captain  Richardson  engaged  the 
enemy,  in  his  front,  with  the  two  Napoleons  of 
the  second  company,  until  one  o'clock  P.  M.,  when 
one  of  the*  guns  was  disabled  by  a  shot  from  one 
of  the  three  batteries  that  had  been  playing  upon 
him,  and  he  withdrew  through  the  town  of  Sharps- 
burg,  and  joined  his  section  of  howitzers  on  the 
right  and  rear.  Procuring  ammunition  and  re- 
placing his  disabled  guns,  he  reported,  with  his 
full  battery,  to  General  Toombs,  took  position  on 
the  right  and  began  firing  at  the  enemy's  infantry, 
who,  at  this  time,  had  crossed  the  bridge,  and 
were  advancing  in  large  force  up  the  hill  to  his 
left,  and  finally  getting  out  of  his  range,  when  he 
retired  to  a  new  position.  I  afterward  ordered 
Captain  Richardson  forward,  with  his  section  of 
Napoleons  and  the  ten-pounder  Parrott  gun  of 
the  first  company,  under  Lieutenant  Gilbraith,  to 
the  position  on  the  right  near  the  guns  under 
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Miller,  when  he  opened  fire  and  continued  in  action 
until  the  close  of  the  engagement  at  nightfall. 

The  section  of  twelve -pounder  howitzers,  under 
Lieutenants  Hawes  and  De  Russey,  were  brought 
forward  at  the  same  time,  and  assigned  a  position 
by  General  Toombs  near  his  brigade.     Here  they 
opened  on  the  enemy,  at  a  distance  of  five  hun- 
dred yards,  and  continued  firing  until  the  enemy 
was  driven  out  of  range.     Lieutenant  J.  D.  Brit- 
ton  was  wounded  in  the  arm,  late  in  the  evening, 
after  making  himself  conspicuous,  during  the  ac- 
tion, for  his  coolness  and  soldierly  bearing.     Cap- 
tain Richardson,  in  his  report,  expresses  himself 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  his  officers, 
non-commissioned   officers,  and   men  ;  they   be- 
haved in  such  a  manner  as  to  reflect  credit  upon 
the  "  second,"  and  the  corps  of  which  they  are  a 
part.     The  "  fourth,"  under  Eshleman,  was  not 
idle  during  this  eventful  day,  when  the  battalion 
was  so  actively  and  effectively  employed.     About 
noon  on  the  seventeenth,  he  was  directed  by  Gen- 
eral  Jones,  in  front  of  whose  position  he  was 
placed,  to  remove   his  battery  to  a  position  to 
guard  the  ford  below  the  bridge  held  by  General 
Toombs.     The  battery  was  placed  in  position  be- 
tween the   Blackford   House  and  the  ford,  and 
opened  fire  upon  the  enemy,  who  were  crossing 
in  force.     A  long-range  battery  of  the  enemy,  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  stream,  opened  upon 
and  enfiladed  his  guns,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
retire ;  not,  however,   before   he  had  driven  the 
enemy  back  from  the  ford.     He  then  received  or- 
ders from  General  D.  R.  Jones  to  hold  the  enemy 
in  check,  if  possible,  until  the  arrival  of  General 
A.  P.  Hill,  whose  division  was  near  at  hand.  The 
enemy  soon  made  another  attempt  to  cross  with 
infantry  and  cavalry.     Captain  Eshleman  took  a 
position  nearer  the  ford,  and,  under  cover  of  a  hill 
which  protected  him  from  the  enemy's  battery, 
opened  fire  upon  him  with  case  and  shell.     At 
this  juncture  General  Pender  arrived,  with  a  por- 
tion of  General   Hill's  command,   and  came  to 
Eshleman's   support.     After  driving  the  enemy 
back  a  second  time,  he  kept  up  a  moderate  shell- 
ing of  the  woods  near  the  ford  till  night,  when  he 
was  ordered  to  retire  and  bivouac.     Captain  Esh- 
leman pays  his  Lieutenants,  Norcom,  Battles,  and 
Apps,  a  just  compliment  for  their  gallant  con- 
duct throughout  the  day,  and   especially  during 
the  steady  and  unflinching  defence  of  the  ford. 
His  non-commissioned  officers  and  mgji  vied  with 
their   comrades    of    the   "  first,"  "  second,"   and 
"  third "  companies,  and  added  fresh  laurels  to 
the  high  standing  of  the  corps.     Captain  Squiers, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  succeeded  in  refilling 
the  chests  of  the  remaining  section  of  his  battery, 
and  reported  to  General  Toombs  with  his  two 
three-inch  rifles  and  a  section  each  of  the  Mary- 
land light  artillery  and  Riley's  battery,  but  his 
services  were  not  then  required.     The  enemy  had 
been  driven  back  at  all  points.     The  castfalties  in 
this  engagement  were  four  killed,  twenty-eight 
wounded,  and  two  missing.  This  closes  the  imper- 
fect records,  of  the  action  of  the  several  companies 
of  the  battalion  of  Washington   artillery  in  the 
eventful  battle  before  Sharpsburg,  Maryland. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  trte  General  commanding," 
under  whose  immediate  eye  we  fought  on  both 
days,  will  find  in  it  enough  to  satisfy  him  that, 
without  the  incentive  of  revenge  for  wrongs,  the 
soldiers  of  Louisiana  are  ever  among  the  foremost 
in  the  performance  of  patriotic  duty  to  their 
country. 

Always  ready  and  ever  watchful  and  zealous, 
Adjutant  N.  M.  Owen  has  again  placed  me  under 
obligation  for  services  on  the  field.  Frequently, 
in  my  capacity  of  chief  of  artillery,  during  the 
two  days,  had  I  occasion  to  send  him  to  distant 
parts  of  the  field,  under  the  heaviest  fire.  Gal- 
lantly and  unhesitatingly  he  executed  every  order. 
Color- Sergeant  Montgomery,  as  at  the  battle  of 
Manassas,  served  me  as  Aid,  and  was  generally 
under  fire  during  the  engagements  of  the  two 
days.  He  is  a  deserving  and  brave  gentleman. 
Ordnance  Sergeant  Brazleman  deserves  special 
mention  for  his  assiduity  and  unflagging  devo- 
tion in  supplying  ammunition,  and  in  the  per- 
formance of  all  his  duties.  He,  on  this  occasion, 
added  to  his  well-established  reputation  of  an 
intelligent,  brave,  and  meritorious  soldier. 
I  am,  Major,  very  respectfully, 

J.  B.  Walton^ 

Colonel,  commanding. 

REPORT  OF  COLONEL  CPUTCHFIELD  OF   SEC- 
OND BATTLE  OF  MANASSAS. 

Headquarters  Artillery  Second  Corps,  ) 

March  14,  1863.      j 

Colonel  Charles  J.  Faulkner,  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General  : 

Colonel  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  part  taken  by  the  artillery  of 
this  army  corps  in  the  engagements  known  as 
the  second  battle  of  Manassas  : 

On  the  afternoon  of  Thursday  our  forces  were 
so  disposed  that,  Sudley  Mills  being  to  their  left 
and  front,  the  arc  they  formed  presented  a  convex 
front  toward  the  pike  from  Groveton  to  Centre- 
ville,  along  which  the  enemy  advanced  from  War- 
renton.  About  half  past  four  p.  M.,  I  think,  I 
received  orders  from  General  Jackson  to  move  up 
the  whole  artillery  force,  which  was  then  lying 
around  Sudley  Mills.  This  I  proceeded  to  do, 
leaving  five  pieces  of  Captains  Caskie's  and  Cut- 
shaw's  batteries  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Cat- 
harpin  Bun,  in  position  to  command  the  ford 
there,  for  the  security  of  the  wagon  train.  The 
batteries  of  Captains  Wooding  and  Garber  (each 
of  four  guns)  got  up  first,  and  went  into  action, 
firing  upon  the  columns  of  the  enemy  advancing 
along  the  Warrenton  and  Centreville  road.  The 
head  of  this  column  had  already  reached,  if  not 
passed,  Groveton,  and,  wheeling  off  there  to  its 
left,  formed  line  of  battle  perpendicular  to  the 
pike,  and  facing  to  the  rear  of  their  still  marching 
column.  This  line  then  moving  down,  these  two 
batteries  were  withdrawn,  one  by  order  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  and  the  other  by  order  of  Brigadier- 
General  Taliaferro.  The  other  batteries  did  not 
get  up  in  time  to  participate  in  the  action  before 
it  became  an  engagement  of  infantry,  just  near 
the  edge  of  the  woods,  under  which  circumstances 
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it  was  not  possible  to  get  the  guns  in  position  be- 
fore dark. 

Early  on  Friday,  the  twenty-ninth,  the  enemy 
renewed  the  attack  over  nearly  the  same  ground, 
while  our  troops  occupied  pretty  generally  the 
same  position.  His  infantry  being  repulsed  by 
ours,  artillery  was  thrown  out  in  front  of  our  right 
to  complete  it.  The  batteries  of  Captains  Poague, 
Carpenter,  Dement,  Brockenbrough,  and  Latimer, 
under  Major  Shumaker,  were  so  engaged,  facing 
obliquely  toward"  Groveton,  while  the  battery  of 
Captain  Braxton  was  placed  farther  to  our  right, 
bearing  on  the  road  from  Groveton  to  Warren- 
ton,  in  case  the  enemy  should  advance  from  that 
direction,  rather  in  rear  of  the  other  batteries. 
This  did  not,  however,  happen,  and  so  Captain 
Braxton's  battery  was  not  engaged  then.  The 
other  batteries  did  not  all  come  into  action  at 
once. 

The  enemy  endeavored  to  cover  his  repulse  by 
batteries  thrown  into  position  to  play  on  the  first 
of  ours  that  opened  on  his  retiring  infantry. 
These  were  answered  by  fresh  batteries  of  ours, 
and  thus  began  a  very  fierce,  artillery  duel,  which 
lasted  till  about  ten  o'clock  a.  m.,  our  batteries 
being  gradually  withdrawn,  and  the  enemy  mov- 
ing around  more  to  our  left,  to  select  another 
point  of  attack. 

His  next  effort,  later  in  the  day,  was  directed 
against  Brigadier-General  Gregg's  brigade,  which, 
forming  the  right  of  Major-General  A.  P.  Hill's 
division,  joined  the  Second  Virginia  brigade, 
which  formed  the  left  of  Jackson's  division.  This 
being  in  the  woods,  no  artillery  was  placed  there  ; 
but,  as  the  enemy  was  repulsed,  a  section  of  Cap- 
tain Pegram's  battery  was  brought  up,  and  fired  a 
few  shots. 

The  enemy's  next  attack  was  still  farther  to  the 
left.  At  this  time  General  A.  P.  Hill's  brigades 
were  posted  from  right  to  left,  in  this  order : 
Gregg's,  Field's,  Thomas's,  Branch's,  Pender's, 
and  Archer's.  On  the  left  (of  the  line)  was  Cap- 
tain Braxton's  battery  of  six  guns ;  to  the  right 
of  General  Archer's  brigade  was  Captain  Cren- 
shaw's battery  of  four  guns  ;  and  to  its  right,  to 
the  left  and  rear  of  General  Branch's  brigade, 
was  Captain  Latham's  battery  of  four  guns,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  Potts.  About  two  o'clock 
P.  M.,  the  enemy  made  an  assault  upon  the  front 
of  Generals  Thomas,  Branch,  and  Field,  which, 
of  course,  (as  was  the  case  with  his  former  and 
subsequent  attacks,)  was  preceded  and  accom- 
panied by  a  heavy  shelling  of  the  adjacent  woods. 
He  also  brought  up  two  rifle  guns  on  his  right, 
which  opened  on  the  position  occupied  by  General 
Branch's  brigade,  in  a  clump  of  woods,  while  his 
infantry  attempted  to  charge  across  the  field  in 
front.  Their  guns  were  speedily  driven  off  by 
Captain  Braxton's  battery,  which  was  moved  still 
farther  to  our  left  for  the  purpose,  and  their  in- 
fantry was  easily  repelled.  In  a  short  time  the 
attack  was  renewed,  over  the  same  ground  and 
in  the  same  way.  By  this  time,  the  batteries  of 
Captains  Crenshaw  and  Latham  had  been  moved 
out  so  as  to  get  an  oblique  fire  on  their  infantry, 
and  also  to  bear  on  the  battery  on  their  right. 


The  latter  was  quickly  forced  to  retire  by  the  fire 
of  the  batteries  of  Captains  Braxton  and  Cren- 
shaw, while  the  latter,  with  that  of  Captain 
Latham,  poured  a  heavy  fire  on  their  infantry  at 
about  four  hundred  and  fifty  yards'  distance. 
The  attack  was  of  short  duration,  and  they  were 
again  repulsed,  and  this  time  followed  up  by 
General  Branch's  brigade.  In  a  short  time  after 
entering  the  woods,  the  latter  was  driven  out  and 
followed  by  the  enemy,  who  were  checked  at  the 
edge  of  the  woods  by  the  fire  of  these  batteries,  and 
again  quickly  repulsed  by  fresh  infantry,  (Gen- 
eral Lawton's  division,  I  believe.)  and  General 
Branch's  brigade  was  re-formed.  The  fight  then 
shifted  more  to  the  right,  as  General  Hill  ordered 
an  advance  of  his  line,  (the  enemy  having  fallen 
back  obliquely  toward  our  right.)  As  Brigadier- 
General  Pender's  brigade  advanced  directly  to 
the  front,  Captain  Crenshaw's  battery  was  moved 
forward  and  shelled  the  woods  in  front,  while 
Captain  Braxton's  battery  was  moved  around  to 
the  right  of  General  Hill's  line  and  opened  fire 
on  the  retiring  enemy  there,  until  General  Hood's 
brigade  drove  the-  enemy  from  their  position  on 
the  heights  opposite  Groveton. 

On  Saturday,  the  thirtieth  instant,  this  army 
corps  occupied  still  the  same  position.  About 
three  P.  M.,  the  enemy  attacked  along  our  front, 
having  advanced  from  the  direction  of  Centreville. 
In  this  attack  his  line  exposed  its  left  flank  to 
batteries  on  the  rising  ground  from  our  right 
across  to  the  Groveton  and  Warrenton  pike. 
Accordingly,  the  batteries  of  Captains  Johnson, 
D'Aquin,  Rice,  Wooding,  Poague,  Carpenter, 
Brockenbrough,  and  Latimer,  were  so  placed,  in 
all  eighteen  guns,  their  right  joining  the  left  of 
General  Longstreet's  batteries.  Their  fire  was 
directed  upon  the  last  line  of  the  enemy's  forces, 
which  was  broken  under  it,  just  as  it  nearly 
reached  the  edge  of  the  woods,  and  never  re- 
formed within  their  range.  As  soon  as  it  was 
observed  to  be  giving  way,  I  moved  forward  Cap- 
tain Garber's  battery  of  four  guns  at  a  gallop, 
to  move  down  into  the  plain  below,  so  as  to  get 
an  enfilading  position  on  their  other  lines  when 
they  should  be  repulsed  from  the  woods  in  which 
they  were  engaged  with  our  infantry,  and  so'  en- 
deavor to  convert  the  repulse  into  a  rout.  Just 
as  the  battery  was  getting  into  position  and  the 
enemy  began  to  fall  back  from  the  woods,  Briga- 
dier-General Early's  brigade  charged  from  the 
woods,  and,  effecting  a  change  of  front  perpendic- 
ularly forward  to  the  left,  formed  a  line  between 
the  battery  and  the  enemy,  so  that  the  former 
could  not  fire.  The  same  movement  checked  also 
the  fire  of  all  the  short-ranged  guns  from  the  hill, 
and  so  they  were  withdrawn,  and  the  others,  viz., 
i  those  of  Captains  Brockenbrough,  Latimer,  and 
i  D'Aquin,  were  at  once  moved  round  to  the  range 
I  of  hills  to  the  right  of  the  Groveton  and  Centre- 
ville road,  where  the  enemy  were  concentrating  a 
;  very  heavy  fire  of  artillery  on  General  Long- 
1  street's  line.  Here  they  engaged  the  enemy's 
batteries  for  the  remainder  of  the  fight.  Captain 
Wooding's  battery  and  Carpenter's  were  retained 
.  in  their  first  position,  engaging  the  enemy's  bat- 
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teries  so  soon  as  his  infantry  fell  back,  while  that 
of  Captain  Poague  was  moved  down  the  road 
along  our  former  front,  so  soon  as  we  advanced, 
and  opened  on  the  opposing  troops  of  the  enemy 
as  the  movement  continued.  The  five  guns  at 
Sudley's  Ford,  under  Lieutenant  David  Barton  of 
Cutshaw's  battery,  were  also  engaged  in  repelling 
an  attack  of  the  enemy  at  that  point,  which  they 
did,  supported  by  a  body  of  cavalry  under  Major 
Patrick.  In  this  battle  we  lost  no  guns.  Cap- 
tain Brockenbrough  had  two  disabled,  one  having 
burst,  while  the  vent-piece  of  the  other  was  burnt 
out.  One  caisson  was  also  exploded.  It  is  im- 
possible to  state  how  many  guns  were  captured ; 
I  could  never  find  out ;  three  we  got,  I  know  ; 
I  saw  four  or  five  others  on  the  field,  but  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  belonged  to  the  enemy, 
or  whether  they  were  guns  that  had  been  ex- 
changed for  them. 

On  Monday,  first  of  September,  in  the  battle 
of  Ox  Hill  we  had  no  artillery  engaged.  The 
character  of  the  ground  was  such  that  it  could 
not  be  brought  into  action.  Several  batteries 
were  posted  so  as  to  check  any  success  of  the 
enemy,  but  none  became  engaged.  The  enemy 
had  engaged  only  four  guns,  two  Napoleons  and 
two  howitzers. 

On  the  same  day,  two  guns  of  Rice's  battery 
took  position  between  Chantilly  and  Centreville, 
with  the  Second  Virginia  brigade,  under  Colonel 
Bradley  T.  Johnson.  They  had  a  slight  engage- 
ment with  the  enemy,  I  know  ;  but  I  was  not 
there,  and  do  not  know  the  particulars.  I  pre- 
sume Colonel  Johnson's  report  will  show. 

I  am,  Colonel,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

S.  CrutchfIeld, 
Colonel  and  Chief  of  Artillery  of  Second  Corps. 

REPORT  OF  COLONEL  CRUTCHFIELD  OF  CAP- 
TURE OF  HARPER'S  FERRY  AND  BATTLE  OF 
SHARPSBURG. 

Headquarters  Artillery  Second  Coups,  ) 

April  16,  1803.      j 

Lieutenant-Colonel  C.J.  Faulkner,  Assistant  Ad- 
jutant- General : 

Colonel  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  operations  of  the  artillery 
of  this  army  corps  in  the  capture  of  Harper's 
Ferry  and  battle  of  Sharpsburg,  in  September, 
1862  : 

On  Saturday,  September  thirteen,  1862,  the 
command  of  Lieutenant-General  Jackson  ap- 
peared before  Harper's  Ferry,  on  the  southern 
side,  having  approached  it  from  Martinsburg. 
That  day  was  spent  in  reconnoissance.  On  Sun- 
day a  cannonade  was  opened  on  the  enemy  from 
the  batteries  of  Brigadier-General  John  G.  Walk- 
er from  Loudoun  Heights,  and  from  those  of  Ma- 
jor-General McLaws  from  Maryland  Heights. 
The  enemy  were  strongly  intrenched  on  Bolivar 
Heights  and  just  around  the  house  of  the  for- 
mer superintendent  of  the  armory.  At  the  lat- 
ter place,  his  fire  was  pretty  well  silenced  late 
in  the  day.  Toward  the  close  of  the  afternoon  a 
general  advance  was  made  on  the  place.  Major- 
General  A.  P.  Hill's  division  moved  along  the  west 


bank  of  the  Shenandoah,  that  of  Major-General 
Ewell,  commanded  by  Brigadier-General  Lawton, 
was  on  the  left  of  General  Hill's,  while  Jackson's 
division,  commanded  by  Colonel  Grigsby,  ap- 
proached on  the  road  from  Harper's  Ferry  to  Shep- 
herdstown.  The  early  approach  of  night  prevent- 
ed any  serious  engagement.  During  the  night 
ten  guns,  from  the  batteries  of.  Captains  Dement, 
Brown,  Garber,  and  Latimer,  were  moved  up  the 
Shenandoah,  and,  crossing  at  Kelley's  Ford,  moved 
down  on  the  other  side  until  opposite  the  left  of 
the  enemy's  line  of  intrenchments.  This  posi- 
tion, although  commanded  perfectly  by  Bolivar 
Heights,  yet  secured  a  fire  into  the  rear  of  the 
enemy's  works  on  his  left,  where  he  had  a  work 
with  an  embrasure  battery  of  four  guns,  but  open 
in  the  rear,  and  the  first  point  of  his  works  to  be 
encountered  by  Major-General  A.  P.  Hill.  This 
work  gained,  his  other  works  were  untenable.  A 
road  having  to  be  cut  for  these  ten  guns  pre- 
vented their  opening  at  daybreak,  as  General 
Jackson  had  ordered.  The  attack  was  begun  by 
a  battery  of  eight  guns  in  front,  and  rather  to  the 
right,  of  this  work,  from  the  batteries  of  Captains 
Pegram,  Mcintosh,  Davidson,  and  Braxton,  of 
Major-General  A.  P.  Hill's  division.  In  a  short 
time  the  guns  of  Captains  Brown,  Garber,  Lati- 
mer, and  Dement,  being  in  position,  their  fire 
was  directed  against  this  work  from  the  rear.  Its 
battery  was  quickly  silenced,  the  men  running 
from  their  guns,  but  returning  to  them  in  a  short 
time  after  the  guns  directed  on  the  work  were 
brought  to  bear  on  the  enemy's  infantry  in  his 
intrenchments.  These  pieces  were  therefore  again 
directed  on  the  work,  and,  in  something  less  than 
an  hour,  its  fire  was  completely  silenced.  Our 
guns  being  again  turned  on  the  enemy's  infantry, 
they  soon  began  to  fall  back  from  their  intrench- 
ments in  great  confusion,  and  the  white  flag  was 
raised  over  their  works. 

The  captured  guns  being  turned  over  to  the 
quartermaster  for  removal,  I  can  make  no  exact 
return  of  the  number.  We  had  none  disabled, 
and  of  course  lost  none. 

On  reaching  Shepherdstown,  late  next  evening, 
I  met  Brigadier-General  W.  N.  Pendleton,  who 
desired  me  to  return  to  Harper's  Ferry,  and  en- 
deavor to  get  together  batteries  of  the  captured 
guns,  and  such  ammunition  as  I  could,  and  send 
it  to  Shepherdstown,  or  to  the  battle-field  of 
Sharpsburg,  as  our  ordnance  supplies  were  get- 
ting short,  and  our  batteries  in  an  inefficient  con- 
dition, from  hard  marching  and  previous  fighting. 
I  therefore  returned  to  Harper's  Ferry.  After 
much  difficulty  I  found  the  quartermaster  in 
charge  of  the  captured  guns,  and  found  that 
he  had  been  busy  in  removing  them,  and  in  so 
doing  had  mismatched  the  caissons,  limbers,  and 
guns,  to  such  an  extent  that,  after  vainly  spend- 
ing half  the  day  at  it,  I  gave  up  the  task  of  get- 
ting together  any  batteries  from  among  them. 
The  batteries  of  Captains  Brown,"  Dement,  and 
Latimer  had  been  left  at  Harper's  Ferry  as  dis- 
abled, on  account  of  the  condition  of  their 
horses.  I  therefore  had  horses  turned  over  to 
them,  filled  them  up  with  ammunition,  exchanged 
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two  of  Captain  Latimer's  ten-pounder  Parrotts, 
whose  vent-pieces  had  burned  out  in  the  action 
of  the  day  before,  for  two  three-inch  rifles  of  the 
captured  guns,  and  started  them  for  the  battle- 
field, going  on  ahead  myself.  I  got  there  too 
late  in  the  evening  to  be  able  to  give  any  report 
of  the  battle.  In  it,  however,  we  lost  no  guns. 
Captain  Thompson's  (then  Captain  D'Aquin's) 
battery  captured  one  ten-pounder  Parrott,  which 
they  brought  off.  In  recrossing  the  Potomac,  a 
forge  belonging  to  Captain  Crenshaw's  battery 
and  a  caisson  belonging  to  Captain  Brocken- 
brough's  were  lost  on  this  side  of  the  river  from 
the  sheer  exhaustion  of  the  horses,  both  rolling 
down  a  cliff  on  the  side  of  the  road. 
I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 
Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

S.  Crutchfield, 
Colonel  and  Chief  of  Artillery,  Second  Corps. 

REPORT    OF    COLONEL  S.  D.   LEE    OF   SECOND 
BATTLE   OF   MANASSAS. 

Headquarters  Battalion  Light  Artillery,  i 
Camp  near  Winchester,  October  2, 1802.     ) 

Lieutenant- Colonel  B.  H.  Chilton,  Adjutant- 
General  Army  Northern  Virginia : 
Colonel  :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  part  taken  by  the  battalion 
of  artillery  under  my  command  in  the  battle  of 
Manassas  Plains,  August  thirtieth,  1862 : 

The  battalion  received  orders  on  the  evening 
of  the  twenty-ninth,  near  Thoroughfare  Gap,  to 
march  to  the  front  during  the  night,  and,  after  a 
tedious  march,  encamped,  about  dawn  on  the 
morning  of  the  thirtieth,  on  the  pike  leading 
from  Gainesville  to  Stone  Bridge,  and  about  two 
miles  from  Gainesville.  Soon  after  daylight,  I 
found  that  our  bivouac  was  on  the  battle-field  of 
the  previous  evening,  and  near  our  advanced 
division  on  picket.  The  enemy  showing  every 
disposition  to  attack  us,  upon  consultation  with 
Brigadier-General  J.  B.  Hood,  and  at  his  sugges- 
tion, I  placed  my  batteries  (four)  on  a  command- 
ing ridge  immediately  to  his  left  and  rear.  In 
the  general  line  of  battle  this  ridge  was  about  the 
centre,  Jackson's  corps  being  immediately  on  my 
left  and  Longstreet's  on  my  right.  It  was  an  ad- 
mirable ridge  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  gener- 
ally overlooking  the  ground  in  front  of  it  for 
some  two  thousand  yards.  This  ground  was 
occupied  by  several  farms,  with  cornfields,  or- 
chards, fences,  &c,  making  it  much  desired  by 
the  enemy  for  their  skirmishers,  the  ground  being 
quite  undulating.  Opposite  the  left  of  the  ridge, 
and  distant  about  one  thousand  three  hundred 
yards,  was  a  strip  of  timber  with  quite  a  fall  of 
ground  behind  it.  Between  this  strip  and  Gen- 
eral Jackson's  right  (along  an  old  railroad  exca- 
vation) was  an  open  field. 

About  seven  a.  m.,  a  regiment  of  the  enemy's 
infantry  made  its  appearance  some  two  thousand 
yards  distant,  when  a  few  shots  were  fired  from 
my  long-range  guns  in  position,  causing  them  to 
move.  This  fire  was  responded  to  by  three  long- 
range  batteries  of  the  enemy.     During  the  morn- 


ing, whenever  the  infantry  of  the  enemy  showed 
itself,  it  was  fired  on  by  our  guns,  which  fire 
always  elicited  a  reply  from  the  artillery  opposed 
to  us,  doing  us  but  little  damage,  and  resulting 
in  driving  the  enemy  back.  About  twelve  M. 
the  enemy  attempted  an  advance,  driving  in  our 
skirmishers  in  a  spirited  manner,  and  occupying 
the  orchard  in  my  front.  They  soon  came  within 
reach  of  our  howitzers,  when  a  few  discharges  of 
spherical  case  drove  them  back,  and  our  skir- 
mishers resumed  their  original  position. 

During  the  morning  the  enemy  had  massed 
his  infantry  behind  the  timber  before  mentioned, 
with  a  view  to  turn  our  left,  and,  about  four  P.  M., 
moved  from  out  these  woods  in  heavy  lines  of 
attack  on  General  Jackson's  position.  The  left 
of  the  ridge  was  held  by  Eubank's  battery  of  four 
smooth-bores,  who  opened  on  the  enemy  as  soon 
as  he  discovered  their  advance.  At  the  same 
time  I  shifted  to  his  assistance  with  two  howitzers 
of  Parker's  battery,  two  of  Rhett's  battery,  and 
one  of  Jordan's  battery.  At  the  same  time,  I 
directed  nine  other  pieces,  mostly  rifles,  on  the 
right  of  the  ridge,  under  Captains  Jordan  and 
Taylor,  to  change  their  position  so  as  to  fire  on 
the  enemy  in  flank  and  on  the  woods  containing 
their  reserves.  With  these  eighteen  guns,  a 
continuous  fire  was  kept  up  on  the  enemy  during 
his  attack,  which  lasted  about  half  an  hour.     - 

His  reserves  moved  twice  out  of  the  woods  to 
the  support  of  the  attacking  columns,  and  twice 
were  they  repulsed  by  the  artillery,  and  driven 
back  to  the  woods.  After  the  reserves  failed  to 
reach  the  front  or  attacking  columns,  they  were 
repulsed,  and  endeavored  to  rally  in  the  open 
field  ;  but  the  range  of  every  part  of  the  field  was 
obtained,  and  a  few  discharges  broke  them  in  con- 
fusion, and  sent  them  back  to  the  woods. 

Finding  that  my  batteries  were  troubling  them, 
they  attempted  to  charge  them,  three  regiments 
starting  for  them.  They  were  repulsed,  some  of 
their  dead  being  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the 
guns. 

While  firing  on  the  infantry,  two  batteries  of 
the  enemy  were  firing  at  us,  but  generally  over- 
shot us. 

Our  position  was  an  admirable  one,  and  the 
guns  were  well  served.  Two  of  my  batteries  were 
firing  for  the  first  time,  but  did  remarkably  well. 
I  cannot  speak  in  too  high  terms  of  the  conduct 
of  officers  and  men  under  my  command :  all  be- 
haved well,  exhibiting  coolness  and  courage. 

I  would  mention  the  following  officers  as  hav- 
ing especially  attracted  my  attention  by  their 
good  conduct,  viz. :  Major  Del.  Kemper,  who  had 
his  right  arm  shattered  by  a  minie  ball ;  Lieuten- 
ant and  Adjutant  W.  H.  Kemper  ;  Captains  J.  S. 
Taylor,  Jordan,  Parker,  and  Eubank ;  Lieutenant 
Elliot,  commanding  Rhett's  battery ;  Lieutenants 
Taylor,  Gilbert,  Brown,  Ficklin,  and  Oakum,  the 
latter  of  Grimes's  battery,  with  two  Parrotts  at- 
tached. 

The  casualties  are  as  follows  : 

Major  Del.  Kemper,  wounded  in  right  arm, 
severely. 

Parker's  battery  —  Wounded :  Sergeant  James 
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Jones,  in  arm  and  side,  slight ;  Private  David  E. 
Richardson,  in  thigh,  slight. 

Rhett's  battery  —  Wounded :    Privates  M.  P. 
Costello,  in  leg,  slight,  and  G.  T.  Jones,  in  leg, 
slight ;  Sergeant  Marshall,  in  leg,  slight. 
Total  wounded,  six. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

S.  D.  Lee, 

Colonel  Artillery,  C.  8.  A.,  commanding- 
Battalion  Light  Artillery. 

REPORT  OF   COLONEL    S.    D.  LEE    OF   BATTLE 
OF  SHARPSBURG. 

Headquarters  Battalion  Reserve  Artillery,  ) 
Camp  near  Winchester,  October  11, 1862.     \ 

Major  O.  M.  Sorrell,  Assistant  Adjutant-General 

Bight  Wing: 

Major  :  I  have  the  honor  to  render  the  follow- 
ing report  of  the  part  taken  by  the  battalion  of 
artillery  under  my  orders  in  the  battle  of  Sharps- 
burg  : 

The  battalion  crossed  the  Antietam  about 
eight  A.  M.,  September  fifteenth,  and,  in  obedience 
to  orders  from  General  Longstreet,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Eubank's  battery,  took  position  on  the 
bluffs  to  the  left  of  the  pike,  facing  the  Antietam. 
Eubank's  battery,  in  compliance  with  a  written 
order  of  General  Longstreet,  held  by  the  Adju- 
tant-General of  Toombs's  brigade,  was  sent  to  re- 
port to  General  Toombs  at  the  lower  bridge,  and 
remained  with  his  brigade  until  the  army  re- 
crossed  the  Potomac.  Nothing  of  interest  oc- 
curred during  the  morning.  About  one  P.  M. 
the  infantry  of  the  enemy  made  its  appearance 
across  the  creek,  and  was  fired  on  by  my  long- 
range  guns,  causing  them  to  move  back.  The 
enemy  soon  brought  up  several  long-range  bat- 
teries, with  which  they  opened  upon  our  guns 
whenever  they  fired  on  their  infantry.  Nothing 
resulted  from  this  firing  except  to  make  their  in- 
fantry change  position.  The  guns  engaged  were 
two  rifle  pieces  of  Parker's  battery,  two  of  Rhett's 
battery,  under  Lieutenant  Elliot,  and  one  of  Jor- 
dan's battery,  under  Lieutenant  Bower.  They 
were  exposed  to  a  hot  fire.  Several  men  were 
slightly  wounded,  and  several  horses  disabled. 
During  the  night,  the  battalion,  excepting  Moo- 
dy's battery,  shifted  farther  to  the  left  of  our  line, 
taking  a  sheltered  position  on  the  Sharpsburg 
and  Hagerstown  pike  in  front  of  a  church,  and 
remained  during  the  day,  the  enemy  making  no 
offensive  demonstration  until  near  sundown. 
Since  early  in  the  morning,  they  appeared  en- 
gaged in  massing  their  troops  opposite  our  left, 
and,  toward  evening,  endeavored  to  get  into 
position  to  turn  our  left,  bringing  on  quite  a  se- 
vere skirmish.  Two  howitzers  of  Rhett's  battery 
took  part  in  the  skirmish ;  but  it  soon  became  too 
dark  to  continue  the  firing. 

It  was  now  evident  that  the  enemy  would  at- 
tack us  in  force  on  our  left  at  daylight,  compel- 
ling us  to  change  our  line,  and  give  him  an  op- 
portunity to  use  his  long-range  batteries  across  the 
Antietam,  enfilading  our  new  position.  The  action 
commenced  about  three  a.  M.,  on  the  morning  of 
the  seventeenth,  between  the  skirmishers.  Wool- 
folk's,  Parker's,  and  Rhett's  batteries  were  placed 


in  position  in  front  of  the  church  on  the  right  of 
the  Sharpsburg  and  Hagerstown  pike,  and  opened 
on  the  enemy  at  daylight.  These  batteries  were 
compelled  to  fire  over  our  infantry,  but  fired  with 
effect.  A  continuous  fire  was  kept  up  until  about 
quarter  past  eight  a.  m.,  when  the  enemy  gave 
way,  and  our  firing  ceased  as  our  infantry  fol- 
lowed in  pursuit. 

The  batteries  above  mentioned,  while  engaged, 
were  exposed  to  an  enfilade  fire  of  about  twenty 
rifle  guns  from  across  the  Antietam,  two  batteries 
in  their  front,  and  the  fire  of  the  infantry  of  the 
enemy,  most  of  the  time  about  five  hundred  yards 
distant.  They  suffered  very  heavily,  and  had 
exhausted  most  of  their  ammunition.  I  should 
have  mentioned  that  two  guns  of  Jordan's  battery, 
under  Lieutenant  Bovver,  were  sent  to  an  ad- 
vanced position  under  Captain  John  S.  Taylor,  but 
had  to  retire,  owing  to  their  exposed  position  and 
the  fire  of  several  batteries  against  them.  About 
this  time  I  ordered  Rhett's  battery  to  the  rear  for 
ammunition,  and  Parker's  and  Woolfolk's  bat- 
teries to  move  slightly  to  the  rear  to  refit  —  many 
horses  and  men  being  killed.  They  could  only 
move  the  pieces  off  by  leaving  portions  of  the 
caissons,  so  many  of  the  horses  had  been  dis- 
abled. About  this  time  (nine  A.  M.,)  Moody's 
battery,  which  had  been  engaged  near  the  centre 
of  our  line,  arrived  and  reported,  and  I  placed  it 
in  position  on  the  ground  previously  occupied  by 
Parker's  battery. 

General  Hood's  division,  which  followed  the 
enemy  when  he  gave  way,  not  being  supported, 
was  compelled  to  fall  back  before  their  over- 
whelming numbers  —  the  enemy  having  gained 
his  rear,  and  occupying  a  position  almost  between 
his  retiring  troops  and  Moody's  battery.  His 
troops  fell  back  so  suddenly,  and  were  so  near  to  the 
enemy,  that  it  was  impossible  to  use  the  battery. 
This  being  the  case,  I  advanced  two  guns  #f 
Moody's  battery  some  three  hundred  yards  into 
a  ploughed  field,  where  I  could  use  them.  They 
remained  in  this  position,  and  did  good  service 
for  about  fifteen  minutes,  under  Captain  Moody 
and  Lieutenant  Gary.  This  section  was  exposed 
to  a  most  galling  infantry  fire,  and  retained  its 
position  till  the  infantry  on  its  right  and  left  re- 
tired, when  I  ordered  it  to  the  rear.  The  gallant 
Lieutenant  Gary  was  killed,  being  shot  in  the 
head  by  a  minie  ball  as  he  was  sighting  his  piece 
for  its  last  discharge.  The  section  with  which  he 
was  serving  was  not  his  own,  but,  seeing  it  going 
to  an  exposed  position,  asked  permission  to  ac- 
company it.  A  more  gallant  officer  was  not  in 
our  service. 

Our  troops  having  to  fall  back  rapidly,  my 
guns  were,  by  direction  of  General  D.  H.  Hill, 
retired  to  the  ridge  of  hills  across  the  Sharpsburg 
and  Hagerstown  turnpike,  and  between  the 
church  and  Sharpsburg,  and  fired  for  a ^  short 
time.  General  McLaws's  division  arriving  at 
this  time  and  going  into  action,  I  moved  the  bat- 
talion about  a  mile  from  the  field  to  refit.  It  was 
now  about  ten  A.  M.  About  three  P.  M.,  the  bat- 
teries having  refitted  and  replenished  with  ammu- 
nition, I  again  moved  to  the  front  with  twelve 
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guns,  —  all  that  could  be  manned,  —  and  received 
orders  from  one  of  General  Longstreet's  aids  to 
take  position  in  front  of  the  village  of  Sharpsburg, 
to  the  right  and  left  of  the  turnpike,  relieving 
Colonel  Walton,  of  the  Washington  artillery  of 
New  Orleans.  Four  of  Moocly's  guns  were  placed 
on  the  right  of  the  village  ;  two  of  Parker's  and 
two  of  Jordan's  were  placed  on  the  left ;  Rhett's 
two  pieces  were  placed  on  a  ridge  to  the  left  of 
the  village,  on  the  Sharpsburg  and  Hagerstown 
pike.  rl  hese  guns,  in  their  respective  positions, 
did  good  service.  Those  in  front  of  the  village 
were  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  and  in- 
fantry —  the  sharpshooters  of  the  enemy  being 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  them  during  the 
entire  evening.  The  guns  of  Moody's  battery,  in 
connection  with  Squiers's  battery  of  the  Washing- 
ton artillery  of  New  Orleans,  repelled  some  six 
or  eight  attempts  of  the  infantry  of  the  enemy  to 
take  our  position.  At  one  time  their  infantry 
was  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  our 
batteries,  when,  by  a  charge  of  our  supporting 
infantry,  they  were  driven  back.  Two  guns  of 
Moody's  battery,  with  Garnett's  brigade,  drove 
the  enemy  from  the  ridge  to  the  left  of  the  vil- 
lage, after  they  had  taken  the  ridge  from  our 
troops.  The  guns  retained  their  position  in  front 
of  the  village  till  our  troops  were  driven  into  the 
village  on  the  right,  when,  by  direction  of  Gen- 
eral Garnett,  they  withdrew.  The  enemy  were 
afterward  repulsed  from  the  village,  and  the  hill, 
for  a  short  time,  was  reoccupied  by  Captain 
Thomas  Carter's  battery.  It  was  now  near  dark, 
and  the  hill  was  held  but  by  a  few  infantry. 

Captain  Eubank's  battery  not  being  with  me,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  speak,  from  personal  observa- 
tion, of  his  action  ;  but  General  Toombs  informed 
me  that  he  and  his  company  did  good  and  gallant 
service. 

The  officers  and  men  of  my  battalion  behaved 
with  the  utmost  gallantry.  During  the  entire 
time  engaged  they  were  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire 
from  the  enemy,  as  is  shown  by  the  list  of  casu- 
alties enclosed.  Out  of  about  three  hundred 
men  who  went  into  action,  eighty-six  casualties 
occurred,  and  sixty  horses  were  disabled. 

In  the  morning  the  battalion  was  engaged  dur- 
ing the  severe  fight,  before  our-  reinforcements 
came  up  on  the  left,  and  was  the  only  artillery 
engaged  with  General  Hood's  division.  In  the 
evening  it  was  engaged  in  front  of  the  village, 
and  on  the  right  when  the  fight  was  the  heaviest. 

I  regret  to  state  that  Captain  Woolfolk's  bat- 
tery lost  a  gun  on  the  field.  It  was  on  the  left  in 
the  morning  when  our  lines  gave  way  before  the 
overwhelming  numbers  of  the  enemy.  The  four 
horses,  two  drivers,  and  four  cannoneers  at  the 
piece  were  disabled,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  the  battery  could  be  moved.  I  do  not  at- 
tach any  blame  to  the  captain.  The  piece  could 
not  be  recovered,  owing  to  the  proximity  to  the 
enemy,  though  several  attempts  were  made. 

Captain  John  S.  Taylor,  C.  S.  artillery,  tem- 
porarily attached  to  my  staff,  was  killed  in  the 
morning  while  gallantly  discharging  his  duties. 
He  was  entirely  fearless,  and  always  sought  the 


post  of  danger ;  and  his  example  did  much 
toward  inspiring  his  daring  in  all  around  him. 
Though  generally  ail  behaved  well,  I  will  par- 
ticularly mention  the  following  as  having  attracted 
my  attention  by  distinguished  gallantry  :  Captains 
J.  V.  Moody,  Parker,  and  Woolfolk  ;  Lieutenant 
Elliot,  commanding  Rhett's  battery  ;  Lieutenants 
Gilbert  and  Fickling,  Rhett's  battery  ;  Lieuten- 
ant Parkenson,  Parker's  battery,  severely  wounded 
in  the  leg  ;  Lieutenant  Sillers,  Moody's  battery  ; 
Sergeants  Conroy  and  Price  ;  and  Corporals  Gau- 
lin  and  Donoho,  Moody's  battery.  I  would  also 
mention  Lieutenant  Maddox,  of  Colonel  Cutts's 
battalion  of  artillery,  who  had  two  guns  under  my 
command,  and  behaved  with  great  gallantry.  My 
Adjutant,  Lieutenant  W.  H.  Kemper,  Alexandria 
artillery,  was  of  great  assistance  to  me,  and  ex- 
hibited gallantry  and  coolness  in  au  eminent 
degree. 

Enclosed  is  a  list  of  casualties. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Stephen  D.  Lee, 

Colonel  of  Artillery  C.  S.  A.,  commanding  Battalion. 

signal  reports  — report  of  j.  l.  bartlett. 

[harper's  ferry,  no.  1.] 

Sunday,  September  14, 1862. 

My  signal  flag  was  up  at  daylight,  and  my  glass 
bearing  on  Loudoun  Heights. 

After  sunrise,  Major  Paxton  sent  the  follow- 
ing : 

"  Artillery  coming  up  road  to  be  repaired." 
Before  delivering  this  message  I  asked,  "  What 
artillery,  and  what  road  ?  "  Major  Paxton  an- 
swered, "  Walker's,  and  up  mountains."  About 
ten  A.  M.,  comes  another  despatch  from  Loudoun 
Heights.  "  Walker  has  his  six  rifle  pieces  in  po- 
sition ;  shall  he  wait  for  McLaws  ?  "  General 
Jackson  answers,  "  Wait."  General  Jackson  and 
Colonel  Snead  then  come  to  signal  station,  and 
the  General  dictates  the  following  : 

[harper's  ferry,  no.  2.] 

Sunday,  September  14, 1862. 
To  Generals  McLaws  and  Walker : 

If  you  can,  establish  batteries  to  drive  the 
enemy  from  the  hill  west  of  Bolivar,  and  on 
which  Barbour's  house  is,  and  any  other  position 
where  he  may  be  damaged  by  your  artillery,  and 
let  me  know  when  you  are  ready  to  open  your 
batteries,  and  give  me  any  suggestions  by  which 
you  can  operate  against  the  enemy  ;  cut  the  tele- 
graph line  down  the  Potomac,  if  it  is  not  already 
done  ;  keep  a  good  lookout  against  a  Federal 
advance  from  below  ;  similar  instructions  will  be 
sent  to  General  Walker.  I  do  not  desire  any  of 
the  batteries  to  open  until  all  are  ready  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  except  you  should  find  it  ne- 
cessary, of  which  you  must  judge  for  yourself. 
I  will  let  you  know  when  to  open  all  the  bat- 
teries. 

T.  J.  Jackson, 

Major-General,  commanding. 
Addendum.  —  If  you  have  not  rations,  take 
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steps   at   once   to   supply   yourself;    have   beef 
driven  to  your  command,  so  that  you  may  have 


enough. 


General  Jackson. 


[harper's  ferry,  no.  3.] 

General  Jackson  and  staff  then  go  to  the  left. 
I  receive,  soon  after,  the  following :  "  General 
McLaws  informs  me  that  the  enemy  are  in  his 
rear,  and  that  he  can  do  but  little  more  than  he 
has  done.     I  am  now  ready  to  open. 

(Signed,)  "  General  Walker." 

There  being  no  courier  at  the  post,  I  carried 
this  message  to  the  General,  and  find  him  in 
front  on  the  left.  He  gives  me  an  answer,  and 
sends  Lieutenant  Douglas  back  to  signal  sta- 
tion with  me. 

"  To  General  Walker : 

"  Do  not  open  untjl  General  McLaws  notifies 
me  what  he  can  probably  effect.  Let  me  know 
what  you  can  effect  with  your  command  upon  the 
enemy. 

(Signed,)  "General  Jackson." 

"  To  General  McLaws  : 

"  Let  me  know  what  you  can  probably  effect 
with  your  artillery,  and  also  with  your  entire 
command.  Notify  General  D.  H.  Hill,  at  Mid- 
dleburg,  of  the  enemy's  position,  and  request  him 
to  protect  your  rear.  Send  the  same  message  to 
General  Lee,  near  Hagerstown. 

(Signed,)  "  General  Jackson." 

The  message  next  in  order  comes  from  Lou- 
doun Heights  to  General  Jackson.  "  Walker 
can't  get  position  to  bear  on  island." 

No  signature,  (probably  from  Major  Paxton.) 

[harper's  ferry,  no.  4.] 

From  General  Walker  to  General  Jackson. 

"  I  am  informed  that  the  enemy  are  advancing 
by  Perceyville,  and  have  possession  of  the  passes 
from  the  Valley. 

(Signed,)  "  General  Walker." 

"  To  Generals  Walker  and  McLaws : 

"  Fire  at  such  positions  of  the  enemy  as  will 
be  most  effective. 

(Signed,)  "  General  Jackson." 

Our  artillery  opens  from  this  side,  (in  front  of 
Bolivar.)  Walker  opens  from  Loudoun  Heights. 
Yankees  are  seen  coming  down  on  west  side  of 
Bolivar  to  escape  Walker's  fire,  but  meet  an 
equal  one  from  our  artillery  on  the  left  of  our 
line. 

[harper's  ferry,  no.  5.] 

Headquarters  Valley  District,  Sept.  14, 1862. 
Special  Order,  No.  — . 

I.  To-day  Major-General  McLaws  will  attack 
so  as  to  sweep  with  his  artillery  the  ground  oc- 
cupied by  the  enemy,  take  his  batteries  in  reverse, 
and  otherwise  operate  against  him  as  circum- 
stances may  justify. 


II.  Brigadier-General  Walker  will  take  in  re- 
verse the  battery  on  the  turnpike,  and  also  sweep 
with  his  artillery  the  ground  occupied  by  the  en- 
emy, and  silence  the  battery  on  the  island  in  the 
Shenandoah,  should  he  find  a  battery  there. 

III.  Major-General  A.  P.  Hill  will  move  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Shenadoah,  and  thus  turn 
the  enemy's  left  flank,  and  enter  Harper's  Ferry. 

IV.  Brigadier-General  Lawton  will  move  along 
the  turnpike  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  Gen- 
eral Hill,  and  otherwise  operating  against  the  en- 
emy on  the  left  of  General  Hill. 

V.  Brigadier-General  Jones  will,  with  one  of 
his  brigades  and  a  battery  of  artillery,  make  a 
demonstration  against  the  enemy's  right ;  the  re- 
maining part  of  his  division  will  constitute  the 
reserve,  and  move  along  the  turnpike. 

By  order  of  Major-General  Jackson. 

William  L.  Jackson, 

A.  A.  A.  General. 
[NO.   6.] 

If  any  other  despatches  or  orders  were  sent  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  it  was  done  at  other  posts  than 
mine.  Messages  were  doubtless  sent  from  Lou- 
doun Heights  to  Maryland  Heights,  between 
Generals  McLaws  and  Walker. 

Captain  Adams,  who  was  the  only  commis- 
sioned signal  officer  there,  has,  doubtless,  full  re- 
ports of  those  and  all  the  messages  and  orders, 
it  being  his  duty  to  keep  them.  I  suggest  that 
he  be  applied  to  for  them. 

J.  L.  Bartlett. 

After  the  surrender  of  Harper's  Ferry,  I  was 
ordered  by  Major  Paxton  to  remove  my  station 
to  Barbour's  house.  I  did  so,  after  notifying 
Captain  Adams's  post  on  Loudoun  Heights  of  the 
move,  telling  them  to  .look  out  for  my  flag  at  that 
point.  After  locating  my  station  at  that  place, 
however,  and  waving  my  flag  for  several  hours,  I 
could  not  get  "  attention  "  from  Loudoun  Heights 
to  send  a  message,  sent  to  me  by  Major  Paxton, 
for  General  Walker  to  prepare  rations  and  be 
ready  to  march.  I  afterward  learned  that  the 
post  had  been  evacuated  at  that  time.  Thus 
ended  the  signal  service  at  Harper's  Ferry. 

J.  L.  B. 

[NO.    7.] 

Manassas  Battle-Ground,  ) 
Saturday,  August  30,  1862.     \ 

P.  M.  I  signal  from  General  Lee's  headquar- 
ters, on  the  Warrenton  pike,  to  General  Jack- 
son's position,  across  the  pike,  near  some  wheat- 
stacks,  bearing  nearly  north,  distant  about  two 
miles,  as  follows : 

11  To  General  Jackson  : 

"  What  is  result  of  movement  on  your  left  ? 
(Signed,)  "  General  Lee." 

[answer.] 

"  To  General  Lee : 

"  So  far  enemy  appear  to  be  trying  to  get  pos- 
session of  a  piece  of  woods  to  withdraw  out  of 
our  sight. 

(Signed,)  "  General  Jackson." 
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Terrific  fighting  now  commences  on  the  left, 
and  General  Jackson  sends  for  a  division  of 
Longstreet's  command. 

"  To  General  Jackson : 

"  Do  you  still  want  reenforcements  ? 

(Signed,)  "General  Lee." 

Some  half  hour  elapses,  and  General  Jackson 
replies : 

"  No ;  the  enemy  are  giving  way. 
(Signed,)  "  General  Jackson." 

General  Lee  now  prepares  to  move,  and  sends 
the  following  to  General  Jackson :  "  General 
Longstrcet  is  advancing ;  look  out  for  and  protect 
his  left  flank. 

(Signed,)  "  General  Lee." 

General  Lee  having  moved  his  headquarters,  I 
also  removed  the  signal  station. 

J.  L.  JBartlett. 

REPORT  OF  CAPTAIN  J.  K.  BOSWELL. 

Headquarters  Second  Army  Corps,  \ 
February  12,  1803.     \ 

Colonel  C.  J.  Faulkner,  Chief  of  Staff  to  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Jackson: 
Colonel  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report,  that  on 
the  evening  of  the  thirteenth  August,  1862,  hav- 
ing just  returned  from  Clarke's  Mountain,  a  very 
elevated  point,  three  miles  east  of  Ilapidan  Sta- 
tion, I  reported  to  Major-General  Jackson  the 
following  as  being  the  position  of  the  enemy's 
forces  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ilapidan.  The 
mail)  body  encamped  around  the  slopes  of  Gar- 
nett's  and  Slaughter's  Mountains  ;  one  division 
one  mile  north  of  Culpeper  Court-House,  on  the 
Brandy  Station  road,  and  a  small  force  between 
Mitchell's  Station  and  Lime  Church.  General 
Jackson  then  directed  me  to  examine,  and,  on 
the  following  day,  to  report  to  him  the  most  de- 
sirable route  for  passing  around  the  enemy's 
flank  and  reaching  Warren  ton,  Fauquier.  |  I 
advised  that  the  corps  should  march  from'  its 
encampment  just  west  of  Toddsburg,  through 
Orange  Court-House,  thence  down  the  Fredericks- 
burg plank  road  to  Dr.  TenilFs,  then  turn  to  the 
left,  pass  Pisgah  Church,  and  cross  the  Ilapidan 
at  Summerville's  Ford,  thence  by  Lime  Church, 
Stephensburg,  Brandy  Station,  and  Beverley's 
Ford,  to  Warrenton.  This  route  being  approved, 
the  march  was  commenced  on  the  evening  of  the 
fifteenth,  and  on  the  sixteenth  the  three  divisions 
of  Taliaferro,  Ewell,  and  A.  P.  Hill,  encamped 
near  Pisgah  Church,  where  they  remained  for 
three  days,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  a  portion  of 
General  Longstreet's  command,  till  the  morning 
of  the  twentieth. 

On  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth,  a  body  of 
the  enemy  drove  our  pickets  from  Clarke's  Moun- 
tain, and  found  "out  the  position  of  our  troops  ; 
and  on  the  nineteenth  they  commenced  their  re- 
treat toward  the  Rappahannock.  I  was  on 
Clarke's  Mountain  at  the  time  that  the  retreat 
commenced,  and  immediately  gave  the  informa- 
tion to  General  Jackson. 


At  dawn  on  the  following  morning,  (twentieth,) 
the  corps  moved  forward  in  the  following  order : 
Generals  A.  P.  Hill,  Ewell,  and  Taliaferro.  I 
was  ordered  by  General  Jackson  to  remain  at 
Summerville's  Ford,  where  the  corps  crossed 
the  Ilapidan,  till  all  the  divisions  had  crossed,  to 
see  that  there  was  no  delay  in  fording  the 
stream.  This  being  accomplished,  I  rejoined 
General  Jackson  about  two  miles  beyond  Ste- 
phensburg, on  the  Brandy  Station  road,  where 
the  corps  bivouacked  for  the  night.  I  here  found 
that  General  Stuart,  with  Robertson's  brigade  of 
cavalry,  had  engaged  the  cavalry  of  the  retreat- 
ing enemy  near  Stephensburg,  and  driven  them 
across  the  Rappahannock  at  the  railroad  bridge. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first,  the 
command  resumed  its  march  in  the  following  or- 
der :  Taliaferro,  A.  P.  Hill,  and  Ewell.  Passing 
Brandy  Station,  the  front  of  Taliaferro's  division 
emerged  from  the  wood  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south 
of  Beverley's  Ford  about  ten  A.  M.  Finding  the 
ford  guarded  by  a  body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
General  Taliaferro  brought  up  two  pieces  of 
Poague's  battery  and  drove  them  off;  General 
Stuart  then  crossed  the  run  with  the  first  Vir- 
ginia cavalry  and  two  pieces  of  Poague's  battery  j 
but  the  enemy  advanced  a  heavy  force,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  retire.  A  desultory  artillery  fight 
was  kept  up  during  the  entire  day  between  the 
batteries  of  General  Taliaferro  and  those  of  the 
enemy  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  I  was  or- 
dered by  General  Jackson  to  take  a  position  on  the 
right,  from  which  I  could  see  Rappahannock  Sta- 
tion, and  to  report  to  him  any  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy.  I  stationed  myself  on  a  high 
point  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  railroad,  and 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  river. 
From  this  point  I  could  see  that  the  enemy  were 
in  heavy  force  around  Rappahannock  Station, 
and  that  a  small  body  of  infantry  occupied  two 
very  high  bluffs  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
and  a  few  hundred  yards  above  the  railroad 
bridge.  I  communicated  these  facts  to  General 
Jackson,  and  suggested  that  the  enemy  might  be 
driven  from  those  bluffs,  though  they  were  some- 
what higher  than  any  point  on  either  side  of  the 
river,  by  placing  a  large  amount  of  artillery  on  the 
ridge  east  of  Glassell's  house  and  on  the  hill 
which  I  then  occupied.  Colonel  Crutchfield  was 
sent  by  General  Jackson  to  examine  the  position 
with  me,  but  we  did  not  meet  until  it  was  so  late 
that  nothing  could  be  done. 

On  the  following  morning,  (twenty-second,)  the 
three  divisions,  in  order,  Ewell,  Hill,  and  Talia- 
ferro, left  their  encampment  near  Beverley's  Ford, 
marching  by  farm  roads  and  across  fields  to  Wel- 
ford's  Mill,  where  they  crossed  Eastham  River, 
thence  to  Freeman's  Ford,  but  finding  this  ford 
strongly  guarded  by  the  enemy,  General  Trim- 
ble's brigade  was  left  to  prevent  a  crossing,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  troops  moved  across  the 
country,  keeping  as  much  as  possible  under  cover, 
to  Dr.  M.  P.  Scott's  farm,  just  opposite  Lee's 
Springs.  General  Early's  brigade  and  a  portion 
of  Lawton's  brigade  were  advanced  across  the 
Rappahannock,  and  took  position  respectively  on 
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the  Foxville  and -Warrenton  roads.  Heavy  mus- 
ketry, during  the  evening,  announced  that  the 
enemy  had  crossed  the  river  and  attacked  Gen- 
eral Trimble  ;  but  later  it  was  found  that  he  had 
driven  them  back.  A  very  heavy  fall  of  rain  during 
the  night  raised  the  Rappahannock  so  much  as  to 
render  it  entirely  impassable,  the  bridge  having 
been  destroyed  by  the  enemy  in  their  retreat. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-third, 
Lieutenants  C.  It.  Howard  and  H.  T.  Rogers, 
engineers  on  General  Hill's  staff,  commenced  to 
build  a  temporary  bridge  for  the  passage  of  Gen- 
eral Early's  troops.  About  eleven  A.  m.,  General 
Jackson,  fearing  lest  the  enemy  might  advance  a 
heavy  force  against  General  Early  before  the 
bridge  could  be  finished,  ordered  me  to  point  out 
to  General  Early's  Assistant  Adjutant-General, 
Major  Hall,  a  road  by  which  the  brigade  might 
be  moved  to  Waterloo  in  case  it  should  be  forced 
back.  This  was  done,  and  on  my  return  to  the 
Springs,  a  little  before  sunset,  I  found  the  bridge 
completed  and  General  Early  engaged  in  an  artil- 
lery fight  with  the  enemy,  advancing  on  the  Fox- 
ville road ;  they  were  driven  back,  and  during 
the  night  General  Early  recrossed  into  Culpep- 
er.  A  fierce  cannonade  was  kept  up  during  the 
entire  day  of.  the  twenty-fourth  between  our  bat- 
teries, on  the  hills  near  Dr.  Scott's,  and  those  of 
the  enemy,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
About  three  P.  M.,  I  received  an  order  from  Gen- 
eral Jackson  to  report  immediately  to  him  at 
Jeffersonton,  which  being  done,  he  directed  me 
to  select  the  most  direct  and  covered  route  to 
Manassas.  I  recommended  that  by  Amissville, 
Hinson's  Mill,  Orlean,  Salem,  Thoroughfare,  and 
Gainesville,  which  he  approved,  and  directed  me 
to  select  guides,  which  I  did  from  Captain  Ad- 
ams's company,  Sixth  Virginia  cavalry,  and  to  di- 
rect the  front  division,  in  person,  at  dawn  on  the 
following  morning.  Finding  General  Ewell's  di- 
vision the  most  advanced,  I  conducted  it  through 
Amissville,  and  crossed  the  Rappahannock  at 
Hinson's  Mill.  Soon  after  crossing  the  river,  I 
was  ordered  by  General  Jackson  to  take  a  portion 
of  the  Black  Horse  cavalry,  Captain  Randolph, 
and  Captain  Tebbs's  company  Second  Virginia 
cavalry,  and  advance  to  Salem,  which  place  I 
reached,  via  Orleans  and  Hume  Run  Church, 
about  four  P.  M.,  without  encountering  any  por- 
tion of  the  enemy's  forces.  Later  in  the  evening, 
Colonel  Munford  came  up,  with  the  Second  Vir- 
ginia cavalry,  and  we  spent  the  night  in  the  town, 
the  advance  of  the  infantry  encamping  a  mile 
south  of  the  town. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-sixth, 
General  Ewell  moved  forward,  followed  by  A.  P. 
Hill  and  Taliaferro,  passing  through  the  Plains 
and  Thoroughfare  Gap,  to  Gainesville.  Here, 
leaving  the  Manassas  road  and  moving  to  the 
right,  the  advance  came  in  sight  of  Bristoe  Sta- 
tion, Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad,  about 
sunset,  just  after  one  of  the  enemy's  trains  of 
cars  passed  the  station.  Advancing  suddenly, 
the  Louisiana  brigade  captured  a  number  of  pris- 
oners, acting  as  depot  and  bridge  guard.  In  a 
few  minutes  another  train  came  in  sight,  moving 


in  the  direction  of  Alexandria.  It  was  fired  upon 
by  the  Louisiana  brigade,  and  an  attempt  made 
to  stop  it,  but  without  effect.  A  third  train  soon 
came  in  sight,  and  was  fired  upon ;  the  track,  a 
short  distance  beyond  the  depot,  had  been  previ- 
ously removed,  and  the  train,  consisting  of  an 
engine  with  about  twenty  empty  cars,  was  thrown 
down  a  high  embankment  and  very  much  broken. 
A  fifth  train  shared  the  same  fate.  Still  another 
came  in  sight,  but  returned  in  the  direction  <)f 
Warrenton.  General  Jackson  directed  me  to 
move  the  engines  and  cars  across  Broad  Run 
Bridge,  in  the  direction  of  Manassas  Junction ; 
but  I  reported,  after  examination,  that  the  engine 
and  cars  were  so  broken  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  move  them  ;  he  then  ordered  me  to 
destroy  the  bridge  over  Broad  Run,  and,  at  day- 
break on  the  following  morning,  to  fire  the  cars 
and  engines,  which  was  done.  During  the  night, 
General  Stuart,  with  a  portion  of  his  cavalry  and 
General  Trimble's  brigade  of  Ewell's  division, 
took  possession  of  Manassas  Junction,  and  early 
on  the  following  morning,  twenty-seventh,  Gen- 
eral Taliaferro  and  General  A.  P.  Hill's  divisions 
joined  them  at  that  point.  General  Ewell,  with 
Taylor's,  Lawton's,  and  Early's  brigades,  re- 
mained at  Bristoe.  After  completing  the  de- 
struction of  the  trains  and  bridge,  in  which  I  was 
assisted  by  Captain  C.  R.  Howard  and  Lieuten- 
ant H.  T.  Rogers,  of  General  A.  P.  Hill's  staff,  I 
joined  General  Jackson  just  in  time  to  see  the 
rear  of  the  enemy's  retreating  column.  During 
the  evening,  General  Ewell  had  a  brisk  engage- 
ment with  the  advance  of  Pope's  army,  moving 
from  Warrenton  in  the  direction  of  Alexandria  j 
he  fell  back  to  Manassas  Junction  at  sunset. 

During  the  night  the  entire  command  marched 
in  the  direction  of  Sudley  Mills,  and  bivouacked 
between  Cartharpin  Creek  and  Sudley  Mills,  one 
mile  north  of  Groveton.  On  the  following  day, 
I  was  taken  sick  and  sent  to  the  rear,  and  did 
not  rejoin  the  command  till  the  nineteenth  Sep- 
tember. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  map  of  the  region 
from  Orange  Court-House  to  Sudley  Mills,  with 
the  route  of  the  corps  designated  by  a  heavy 
black  line. 

I  am,  Colonel,  most  respectfully, 

J.  K.  Boswell, 
Captain  and  Chief  Engineer  Second  Army  Corps. 


REPORT  OF  CAPTAIN  BROWN  OF  BATTLE  OF 
SLAUGHTER'S  GAP. 

Headquarters  Nineteenth  Virginia  ) 
Regiment,  October  15, 1862.     \ 

On  Sunday,  the  fourteenth  of  September,  the 
Nineteenth  Virginia  regiment,  numbering  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  after  marching  from  Ha- 
gerstown,  Maryland,  to  Boonsboro',  was  ordered  to 
load  and  prepare  for  action.  The  sun  was  nearly 
setting  behind  the  western  hills  when  the  regi- 
ment was  formed  in  line  of  battle,  on  the  top  of 
a  hill,  with  an  open  space  in  front,  where  the  en- 
emy lay,  concealed  behind  a  stone  fence,  at  the 
distance  of  fifteen  paces.  A  murderous  fire  was 
at  once  opened   upon  the  regiment  by  the  con- 
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cealed  foe,  winch  was  manfully  replied  to  by  the 
Nineteenth  for  more  than  an  hour,  when  the 
ranks  were  thinned  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prove 
a  withdrawal  absolutely  necessary.  One  third 
of  the  men  were  rendered  unable  to  fight,  and 
a  precipitous  retreat  from  the  hill  was  ordered. 
In  this  engagement  Colonel  J.  B.  Strange  fell, 
seriously  wounded,  and,  in  the  retreat,  was  left 
behind.  His  voice  was  heard,  after  he  had  re- 
ceived his  wound,  urging  his  men  to  stand  firmly ; 
and  he  commanded  with  that  coolness  and  daring 
that  is  found  only  in  the  truly  brave.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  severe  loss,  the  regiment  mourns  the 
death  of  Lieutenant  M.  A.  Shepherd,  of  company 
B,  than  whom  a  truer  patriot,  a  firmer  officer,  or 
a  nobler  youth,  is  not  to  be  found  in  our  country's 
service.  The  list  of  casualties  shows  the  number 
of  the  brave  ever  to  be  lamented  by  the  friends 
of  the  Nineteenth.  The  command  fell  upon 
Captain  John  L.  Cochran,  after  the  fall  of  Colo- 
nel Strange.  Total  loss,  sixty-three.  Names 
have  been  heretofore  furnished. 

B.  Brown, 

Captain,  commanding  Regiment. 

REPORT  OF  MAJOR  FROBEL  OF  SECOND  BATTLE 

OF  MANASSAS. 

Camp  near  Frederick,  Maryland,  ) 
September  0,  1862;     \ 

Captain  W.  H.  Sellers,  Assistant  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral : 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  participation  of  the  batteries 
under  my  command  in  the  battles  of  Friday  and 
Saturday,  August  twenty-ninth  and  thirtieth : 

At  eleven  a.  m.,  on  Friday,  I  was  ordered  by 
General  Hood  to  proceed  to  the  right  of  the 
turnpike  road  and  report  to  General  Stuart.  This 
I  did,  with  Captain  Bachman's  battery,  Reilly  be- 
ing already  in  position  on  the  left,  and  Garden 
having  no  long-range  pieces.  General  Stuart  had 
selected  a  position  near  the  Alexandria  and  Or- 
ange Railroad.  The  battery  was  brought  up,  and 
immediately  opened  with  marked  effect  on  a  col- 
umn of  the  enemy  moving  to  the  right,  which  at 
once  changed  direction,  moving  rapidly  to  the 
left.  Fifteen  rounds  were  fired,  when,  the  dis- 
tance being  greatly  increased,  I  ordered  Captain 
Bachman  to  cease  firing.  At  one  P.  M.,  Captain 
Reilly  was  ordered  to  the  left  of  the  turnpike, 
and  to  take  position  with  other  batteries  on  a 
hill  commanding  the  hills  near  Groveton  house, 
where  the  enemy  had  several  batteries  strongly 
posted.  Immediately  afterward,  I  proceeded  with 
Captain  Bachman's  battery  to  the  same  posi- 
tion, (Captain  Garden's  being  considered  of  too 
short  range  to  be  effective  there.)  The  position 
assigned  us  was  on  the  extreme  left,  both  bat- 
teries passing  through  a  heavy  fire  in  reaching  it. 
After  being  hotly  engaged  for  two  hours  and  a 
half,  and  firing  about  one  hundred  rounds,  the 
enemy  ceased  firing  and  withdrew  his  guns.  We 
were  then  ordered  to  return  to  the  road,  for  the 
purpose  of  replenishing  our  ammunition.  At 
three  p.  m.,  on  Saturday,  I  was  ordered  by  Gen- 
eral  Longstreet  to  proceed  down  the  turnpike 


with  all  the  batteries  and  take  position  on  the 
left  of  the  road,  opening  fire  on  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries posted  in  an  orchard  near  Dogan's  house. 
Immediately  after,  I  was  ordered,  to  change  posi- 
tion to  the  right  of  the  road  and  advance,  which 
was  done.  Captain  Reilly  taking  position  on  the 
hill  in  front  of  Groveton  house,  engaging  the  bat- 
teries immediately  in  front,  under  a  terrific  fire, 
while  Bachman's  battery  advanced  still  farther, 
passing  through  the  woods  to  the  right,  and  as- 
sisted by  the  howitzer  section  of  Reilly's  battery, 
under  command  of  Lieutenant  Myers,  opened  on 
the  flank.  In  changing  position,  Captain  Bach- 
man had  one  of  his  rifle  guns  disabled.  Both 
batteries  were  handled  with  great  skill  and  effect, 
and  the  fire  of  the  enemy  soon  silenced.  It  be- 
ing near  dark,  and  the  ammunition  exhausted, 
Reilly  and  Bachman  were  ordered  to  withdraw. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  was  ordered  by  General 
Longstreet  to  advance  Captain  Garden's  battery  in 
the  field  on  the  left  of  the  road.  This  was  done, 
and  a  flanking  fire  opened  on  the  batteries  near 
Dogan's  house.  We  were  soon,  however,  or- 
dered to  cease,  as  Colonel  Law's  brigade  was  ad- 
vancing, in  the  opposite  direction  on  the  same 
point ;  the  Federals,  at  the  same  time,  manifest- 
ing great  energy  in  the  rapidity  of  their  move- 
ment down  the  turnpike  and  Sudley  Ford  road. 
Captain  Garden,  with  two  other  batteries,  con- 
tinued to  pursue  until  the  Sudley  road  was 
reached,  when,  not  being  able  to  distinguish 
friend  from  foe  in  the  darkness,  the  battery  was 
finally  withdrawn. 

Of  the  conduct  of  officers  and  men  in  both 
engagements  I  cannot  speak  in  terms  too  high. 
Captains  Bachman  and  Garden  handled  their 
batteries  with  great  skill,  while  Reilly  sustained 
his  old  and  well-merited  reputation.  Lieutenant 
Sirgling,  a  gallant  young  officer,  attached  to 
Bachman's  battery,  fell,  seriously  (supposed  to  be 
mortally)  wounded,  at  his  guns,  setting  an  exam- 
ple of  cool  bravery  not  often  equalled.  Enclosed 
you  will  find  a  list  of  the  killed  and  wounded. 

I  am,  Captain,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

B.  W.  Frobel, 
Major  and  Chief  of  Artillery,  commanding-. 

REPORT  OF  MAJOR    FROBEL    OF   BATTLE    OF 
bHARPSBURG. 

October  1, 1862. 
Captain  W.  IT.  Sellers,  A.  A.  G. : 

Captain  :  In  compliance  with  orders  to  report 
the  participation  of  the  batteries  under  my  com- 
mand in  the  recent  engagements  before  Sharps- 
burg,  I  would  respectfully  submit  the  following : 

After  bringing  up  the  rear  on  the  march  from 
Boonsboro',  Captains  Reilly  and  Bachman's  bat- 
teries were  placed  in  position  by  Colonel  Walton 
about  noon  on  Monday,  the  fifteenth  September, 
on  a  hill  to  the  right  of  the  turnpike  road,  and  a 
short  distance  in  front  of  Sharpsburg ;  Garden's 
battery  being  held  in  reserve,  in  case  the  enemy 
should  attempt  an  advance  by  a  bridge  over  the 
Antietam,  still  farther  to  the  right.  We  held 
these  positions  on  Monday  night. 
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On  Tuesday,  a  fierce  cannonade  was  kept  up 
between  our  batteries  and  those  of  the  enemy,  in 
which  Captain  Reilly  was  ordered  by  Colonel 
Walton  to  participate  until  his  rifle  ammunition 
was  exhausted,  but  without  any  perceptible  re- 
sult. Bachman's  battery  was,  at  the  same  time, 
exposed  to  a  heavy  fire,  but  had  orders  not  to 
reply.  Tuesday  night  we  occupied  the  same  posi- 
tions. 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  battle  was  again 
renewed.  Captain  Reilly  was  sent  to  the  rear  to 
replenish,  if  possible,  his  exhausted  ammunition. 
At  eight  o'clock  A.  M.  Captain  Bachman,  with  a 
section  of  Napoleon  guns,  was  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  extreme  left  of  our  line,  and  report  to 
General  Longstreet.  Shortly  after  he  was  placed 
in  position  in  a  cornfield,  and  opened  on  the  ene- 
my at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards. 
The  position  was  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  ene- 
my's sharpshooters,  who  occupied  a  wood  not 
more  than  fifty  yards  off.  In  a  few  minutes,  the 
section  lost  three  men  wounded,  two  mortally, 
and  six  horses  killed.  Finding  that  to  continue 
longer  would  involve  the  loss  of  his  guns,  Captain 
Bachman  withdrew  to  a  hill  near  by,  and  reported 
the  section  disabled,  on  account  of  the  loss  of 
men  and  horses.  I  ordered  him  to  retire,  for  the 
purpose  of  repairing  damages.  In  the  mean  time, 
his  rifle  section  was  hotly  engaged  near  the  turn- 
pike. This  section  was  in  charge  of  Sergeant 
Schlemmermeyer,  who  fought  his  guns  most  gal- 
lantly, and  remained  in  position  until  all  his  am- 
munition was  expended. 

At  two  o'clock  P.  M.  I  received  orders  from 
Major-General  Jones  to  prepare  to  hold  the  road 
leading  from  the  bridge  over  the  Antietam,  on 
our  extreme  right.  A  few  minutes  after  the  en- 
emy were  reported  advancing,  the  infantry  near 
the  bridge  at  the  same  time  giving  way.  I  im- 
mediately placed  Garden's  battery  in  position  on 
the  left  of  the  road.  The  enemy  had  crossed  the 
bridge,  and  were  advancing  rapidly,  under  cover 
of  a  furious  fire  from  all  their  batteries,  concen- 
trated upon  us,  when  Garden's  battery  opened  a 
most  destructive  fire  upon  them,  and,  assisted 
by  a  rifle  section  under  Captain  Squiers,  soon 
drove  them  back.  Fearing  they  might  yet  turn 
us  by  passing  still  farther  to  the  right,  I  directed 
Captain  Garden  to  look  well  to  the  road  and 
woods  in  front  of  him,  while  I  proceeded  to  the 
right  in  search  of  General  Jones.  On  arriving 
at  the  top  of  the  hill  to  the  right  of  the  road,  the 
enemy  were  seen  advancing,  in  strong  force,  in 
that  direction.  By  permission  of  General  Jones, 
I  placed  Captain  Brown's  battery  in  position  at 
this  point.  The  enemy  were  distant  about  four 
hundred  yards,  wThen  he  opened  a  hot  and  well- 
directed  fire  upon  them,  breaking  their  ranks  and 
driving  them  back  to  the  cover  of  a  hill  from 
which  they  had  just  advanced. 

At  this  time  large  bodies  of  the  enemy  (infan- 
try and  artillery)  were  moving  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  When  near  the  bridge,  they 
halted  some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  I  immedi- 
ately sent  to  Captain  Reilly  to  come  up,  as  the 
guns  then  in  position  were  all  short-range,  and 


could  not  reach  them  on  the  bridge.  Being  without 
ammunition,  only  his  howitzer  section  was  availa- 
ble. I  at  once  placed  it  in  position.  The  enemy 
had,  in  the  meantime,  advanctd  some  eight  or  ten 
guns  across  the  river,  and  placed  them  in  front  of 
us.  Under  fire  of  these,  assisted  by  all  their  long- 
range  batteries  on  the  opposite  bank,  their  line 
advanced.  Their  sharpshooters  at  the  same  time 
opened  a  hot  fire  on  us  from  a  cornfield  on  our 
right,  a  stone  fence  in  front,  and  a  wood  and 
orchard  near  by.  Our  batteries  immediately  re- 
plied, and  continued  their  fire  until  the  line  was 
broken  and  the  enemy  recoiled. 

At  this  time  the  enemy  were  distant  less  than 
one  hundred  yards.  Our  ammunition  was  ex- 
hausted. One  of  Captain  Garden's  guns  was 
dismounted,  the  carriage  being  entirely  destroyed ; 
another  rendered  utterly  useless  by  the  bursting 
of  a  shell ;  while  from  one  of  Captain  Reilly's 
pieces  all  the  horses  had  been  killed.  But  three 
guns  remained  fit  for  service,  and  they  were  with- 
out ammunition.  Having  run  the  pieces  to  the 
rear  by  hand  and  secured  our  disabled  guns,  the 
enemy  all  the  time  advancing  and  firing  upon  us, 
I  ordered  the  batteries  to  retire. 

In  passing  to  the  turnpike,  Lieutenant  Ramsay, 
in  command  of  the  rifle  section  of  Captain  Reil- 
ly's battery,  came  up  to  our  support.  At  that 
time  the  enemy  occupied  the  position  we  had  just 
left,  and  were  advancing  in  line.  I  ordered 
Lieutenant  Ramsay  to  take  position  in  the  field 
to  the  right  of  the  road,  and  open,  which  he  did, 
soon  breaking  their  line  and  throwing  them  into 
great  confusion.  At  this  time  General  A.  P. 
Hill  came  up,  and,  charging,  drove  them  from  the 
field. 

I  regret  to  report  that  First  Lieutenant  Prin- 
gle,  of  Garden's  battery,  after  fighting  his  guns 
most  gallantly,  fell,  late  in  the  day,  mortally 
wounded,  and  has  since  died. 

I  cannot  too  highly  applaud  the  conduct  of 
both  officers  and  men.  Captains  Bachman  and 
Reilly  fought  their  batteries  with  their  usual  de- 
termination and  devotion  to  the  cause.  Captain 
Garden,  Lieutenants  Simmons,  Myers,  Ramsay, 
and  Sergeant  Schlemmermeyer  deserve  particular 
notice  for  their  gallant  conduct  during  -the  battle, 
and  also  Assistant  Surgeon  Buist  for  his  atten- 
tion to  the  sick.  Acting  Adjutant  W.  L.  Scott 
rendered  me  great  assistance,  and  is  entitled  to 
my  warmest  thanks. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  list  of  killed  and 
wounded. 

I  am,  Captain,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

B.  W.  Frobel, 
Major  and  Chief  of  Artillery,  commanding. 

REPORT  OF  COLONEL  BAKER. 

Headquarters  First  North  Carolina  / 
Cavalry,  August  9, 1862.     \ 

Captain  Barker,  Assistant  Adjutant-  General  First 

Brigade  : 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the 
enemy  advanced  to  the  Gatewood  field  about  nine 
o'clock   P.  M.  on  the   fourth  instant,  and  there 
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halted  during  the  night.  A  courier  was  de- 
spatched to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Young  and  to  me 
at  that  time,  saying  that  the  enemy  was  coming 
up  in  large  force  —  artillery,  infantry,  and  cav- 
alry. I  immediately  marched  down  with  my 
regiment,  and  soon  satisfied  myself  that  the  re- 
port forwarded  to  me  was  correct.  Another 
courier  was  immediately  forwarded  by  me,  about 
half  past  ten  o'clock,  to  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Young,  to  make  the  same  report  as  at  first,  and 
to  state  that  I  thought  they  would  go  by  the 
Quaker  road  to  Malvern  Hill  in  the  morning,  and 
that  he  must  be  on  the  alert  and  forward  the  re- 
port to  General  Hampton.  I  also  despatched  an 
officer  to  General  Ripley,  informing  him,  as  he 
had  directed  me,  to  call  on  him  for  assistance 
whenever  necessary.  The  officer  says  he  reached 
the  General's  headquarters  at  a  quarter  to  four 
A.  M.  The  General  wrote  to  me  immediately, 
authorizing  me  to  order  up  a  section  of  artillery 
and  two  infantry  regiments  on  picket  duty  about 
four  or  five  miles  in  my  rear,  and,  if  this  was  not 
enough,  to  send  for  the  brigade  that  was  out 
working.  I  sent  an  order,  at  six  A.  Iff.,  for  the 
two  regiments  of  infantry  and  section  of  artillery 
to  come  up ;  but  no  answer  was  sent,  and  they  did 
net  come  up.  I  was  constantly  expecting  them 
until  the  arrival  of  General  Ripley,  about  eleven 
o'clock  A.  M.  No  explanation  has  been  given  for 
the  failure  of  the  artillery  and  infantry  to  come  to 
my  assistance  when  ordered  to  do  so.  At  day- 
light, the  enemy  advanced  by  the  Nelson  house 
and  down  the  Quaker  road  to  Malvern  Hill.  I 
sent  another  officer,  at  once,  to  General  Ripley, 
to  announce  that  intelligence.  General  Hamp- 
ton came  over  to  my  assistance  between  seven 
and  eight  o'clock  A.  M.,  with  the  intention  of  fol- 
lowing them,  until  I  reported  their  force,  and 
also  that  they  were  in  force  in  front,  and  already 
at  Malvern  Hill.  Captain  Cheek  made  admira- 
ble disposition  of  his  squadron  on  picket  to  get 
information,  and  the  men  performed  the  duty 
with  judgment  and  bravery,  keeping  their  posi- 
tion as  videttes  as  long  as  it  was  possible,  so  as 
to  estimate  their  force.  Lieutenant  Iredell,  after 
remaining,  with  a  few  men  as  videttes,  until  the 
enemy  was  in  a  few  yards  of  him,  fired  and  fell 
slowly  back,  killing,  as  I  have  since  learned,  two 
men  and  wounding  several.  The  enemy  endeav- 
ored to  advance  his  pickets  to  cover  his  march, 
but  I  dismounted  Captain  Siler's  company  as 
skirmishers,  and,  after  a  few  moments  of  spirited 
firing,  the  enemy  fell  back,  and  I  obtained  posi- 
tion to  ascertain  his  force  again.  Captain  Siler's 
officers  and  men  behaved  very  gallantly.  On  the 
fifth  and  sixth,  thirty-three  prisoners  were  cap- 
tured by  Captains  Barringer's  and  Houston's 
squadrons.  I  lost  seven  men  (four  of  Captain 
Cheek's  and  three  of  Captain  Wood's  companies) 
—  a  post  near  Malvern  Hill,  who  had  orders  to 
report  any  advance  of  the  enemy  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Young's  pickets.  They  remained  too 
long,  and  were  unable  to  make  their  way  to  him. 
One  of  my  men  came  up  to  me  late  in  the  day, 
stating  this  fact.  1  also  lost,  on  the  sixth,  one 
man  prisoner  from  Captain  Ruffin's  company,  and 


had  one  badly  wounded  from  Captain  Houston's 
company. 

1  am,  sir,  with  much  respect, 

L.  S.  Baker, 

Colonel  First  North  Carolina  Cavalry. 

REPORT   OF  LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  YOUNG. 

Nftw  Market  Church,  August  8, 18C2. 
Lieutenant  Hamilton,  A.  and  A.  A.  A.  General: 
Lieutenant  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that 
the  first  courier  reported  to  me  at  a  quarter  past 
twelve  o'clock  A.  M.,  August  fifth.  He  was  sent 
by  Lieutenant  Earlv,  who  commanded  my  squad- 
ron on  picket  at  "Malvern  Hill.  This  courier 
reported  that  the  enemy  were  advancing,  with  a 
large  force  of  cavalry  and  some  artillery,  upon 
the  left  flank  of  the  North  Carolina  cavalry 
pickets.  I  immediately  directed  my  adjutant  to 
write  a  note  to  General  Hampton,  and  inform 
him  of  the  state  of  affairs,  which  he  did.  I  or- 
dered the  courier  to  return,  and  directed  Lieu- 
tenant Early  to  send  out  a  scouting  party. 
Lieutenant  Early  obeyed  the  order.  The  scout- 
ing party  discovered  nothing  in  their  front,  and 
no  demonstration  was  made  at  this  time  or  after- 
ward in  our  front,  as  the  enemy  advanced  from 
the  direction  of  the  North  Carolina  pickets.  The 
second  courier  reported  to  me  between  the  hours 
of  two  and  three  o'clock.  This  courier  reported 
from  Lieutenant  Early  that  he  had  been  informed, 
by  a  courier  from  the  North  Carolina  pickets, 
that  the  enemy  were  still  advancing,  in  strong 
force,  upon  the  North  Carolina  pickets ;  that 
they  could  distinctly  hear  the  sound  of  the  bugles 
and  moving  of  artillery.  This  courier  was  sent 
to  General  Hampton  to  report  the  intelligence 
to  him.  About  break  of  day  a  courier  from  the 
North  Carolina  pickets  reported  to  me  that  the 
enemy  were  still  advancing,  but  that  his  (the 
North  Carolina)  pickets  had  not  been  driven  from 
their  posts.  He  reported  that  Colonel  Baker's 
or  my  position  would  be  attacked  by  morning. 
This  courier  was  also  sent  to  General  Hampton. 
At  half  past  five  o'clock  A.  M.,  another  courier 
reported  to  me  from  Lieutenant  Early.  This 
man  reported  that  a  battery  of  artillery  had 
opened  upon  our  reserve  picket  and  our  battery 
of  artillery,  (which  was  at  Malvern  house,)  en- 
tirely from  their  rear.  The  enemy's  battery  was 
playing  from  a  hill  near  Crew's  house  —  the  bat- 
tery was  supported  by  about  four  hundred  cav- 
alry. The  courier  reported  that  he  had  come 
for  support,  and  that  unless  our  people  on  the 
hill  should  very  soon  get  help,  they  must  certainly 
be  lost.  This  courier  was  sent  to  General  Hamp- 
ton. In  a  few  moments  after  this  time,  I  received 
an  order  from  General  Hampton  directing  me 
to  leave  one  squadron  at  my  camp,  and  form 
the  other  two  squadrons  in  the  field,  which  was 
preparatory  to  moving  to  the  support  of  Colonel 
Baker.  I  received  no  information  after  this 
from  Malvern  Hill.  It  is  due  to  Lieutenant 
Early  to  say  that  he  kept  up  his  picket  lines  dur- 
ing the  heavy  artillery  fire  from  his  rear  ;  nor  did 
he  abandon  them  until  ordered  by  Major  Pickett, 
of  the   Seventeenth  Georgia,  to  do  so.     During 
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this  movement  upon  Malvern  Hill,  not  a  single 
man  of  the  enemy  appeared  in  front  of  my  pick- 
ets. The  enemy,  to  their  surprise,  were  firing 
from  their  rear  before  they  were  aware  of  their 
proximity,  and  I  must  say  that,  in  my  opinion, 
the  officers  of  the  infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry 
deserve  praise  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
withdrew  their  troops  from  the  field  when  they 
believed  it  vain  to  hope  longer  for  support.  I 
have  to  report  my  loss  as  follows :  Two  men 
captured  from  Lieutenant  Early's  squadron,  and 
two  supposed  to  be  killed. 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

P.  M.  B.  Young, 

Lieutenant-Colonel,  commanding  Georgia  Legion 
Cavalry. 

REPORT    OF   LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  MA- 
GRUDER. 

Brigadier-General  Wade  Hampton: 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your 
consideration  the  following  report  as  to  the  op- 
erations of  the  enemy  in  front  of  our  lines  on 
Tuesday  last,  fifth  instant : 

At  one  o'clock  A.  M.  I  received  a  verbal  mes- 
sage from  Colonel  Baker,  through  his  courier,  to 
this  effect :  that  the  enemy  had  driven  in  his 
pickets  the  evening  before  to  Riddell's  shop,  and 
that  there  were  no  pickets  left  between  Rid- 
dell's shop  and  my  reserve :  he  further  stated  the 
enemy  was  in  large  force,  composed  of  artillery, 
cavalry,  and  infantry.  From  the  withdrawal  of 
Colonel  Baker's  pickets  on  my  right,  thereby 
preventing  any  communication,  on  the  Charles 
City  road,  between  Colonel  Baker's  and  mine,  be- 
sides exposing  my  right  entirely  to  approach  of 
the  enemy  in  case  Colonel  B.  should  fall  back,  of 
which  I  could  have  had  no  information  in  time. 
I  immediately,  upon  reception  of  the  above  infor- 
mation, ordered  Captain  W.  B.  Clement,  command- 
ing the  picket  post,  to  draw  in  his  pickets  on  the 
left  to  the  junction  of  the  Long  Bridge  with  the 
Charles  City  (sometimes  called  Quaker)  road,  also 
to  picket  what  is  called  the  Turner  road,  a  cross 
road  leading  from  Long  Bridge  road  to  White 
Oak  Swamp  Bridge,  and  to  extend  his  line  on 
Charles  City  farther  to  my  right,  to  guard  against 
surprise  in  that  direction,  to  be  so  picketed  as 
regularly  to  communicate  one  with  another,  thus, 
in  the  speediest  possible  time,  giving  information 
to  the  reserve,  which  was  at  the  bridge,  a  short 
distance  this  side,  so  as  to  be  under  cover  of  the 
woods,  it  not  being  practicable  on  the  opposite 
side.  Between  nine  and  ten,  upon  my  return 
from  visiting  a  portion  of  my  picket  lines,  I  sug- 
gested to  Captain  Clement  the  propriety  of  loosen- 
ing a  few  of  the  poles  on  the  bridge,  so  that,  in 
case  of  an  advance  of  cavalry,  at  shortest  possible 
notice  to  tear  up  a  portion  of  the  bridge,  so  as 
to  check  and  throw  in  confusion  the  advance  col- 
umn, whilst  the  men  in  ambush  would  open  upon 
them.  All  of  the  orders,  according  to  Captain 
Clement's  report,  seemed  to  have  been  obeyed, 
as  the  following  report,  furnished  by  Captain  C, 
will  show.    The  Orderly  Sergeant,  with  nine  men, 


superintended  by  Captain  C,  dismounted  to  loosen 
the  logs  of  the  bridge ;  they  had  barely  com- 
menced before  pickets  reported  the  enemy  ad- 
vancing upon  Turner  and  Dr.  Perman's  road. 
Captain  C.  ordered  courier  to  return  and  watch 
movements,  and  stated  he  would  be  with  him  in  a 
moment.  Before  getting  on  his  horse,  (some  fifty 
yards  distant,  when  receiving  the  above  informa- 
tion,) Captain  C.  heard  firing,  accompanied  with 
a  yell,  and  srv  the  pickets  flying  from  the  hill, 
closely  puioued  by  the  enemy's  cavalry.  This 
body  of  cavalry  approached  under  cover  of  the 
woods,  leaving  the  road  and  hugging  closely  to 
the  swamp  until  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
bridge.  The  pickets  were  watching  the  advance 
of  another  body  of  the  enemy,  and  came  very 
near  being  cut  off  from  the  bridge,  before  seeing 
the  approach  of  the  second  body.  Captain  Clem- 
ent attempted  to  check  the  column  by  ordering 
his  men  forward  and  meeting  them,  but  soon  saw 
the  impracticability  of  this  move,  as  the  enemy 
was  nearer  the  bridge  than  he  ;  the  men  were 
drawn  up  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  ordered  to 
reserve  their  fire  until  the  head  of  the  column 
approached  very  near,  hoping  thereby  to  check 
the  column  and  give  time  to  the  men  on  foot  to 
mount.  The  men  stood  firm  amidst  the  fire  of 
the  enemy,  and  did  not  fire  until  ordered,  which 
was  not  given  until  they  were  in  fifteen  yards  of 
the  picket.  Unfortunately  most  of  our  guns 
failed  fire,  from  having  been  exposed  twenty-four 
hours  on  picket  duty,  as  well  as  caps  being  in- 
different. Captain  C.  ordered  his  men  to  fall 
back  through  the  swamp,  it  being  the  only  mode 
of  escape.  Captain  C.'s  and  Caskie's  companies 
were  on  picket.  In  the  skirmish  Captain  Clem- 
ent lost  six  men  and  eight  horses,  supposed  to 
have  been  captured.  Lieutenant  Doyle,  of  Cap- 
tain Caskie's  company,  having  absented  himself 
from  camp  since  the  skirmish,  I  cannot  be  posi- 
tive as  to  the  exact  number  missing  in  his  com- 
pany. They  report  four  missing,  making  ten  in 
all.  Three  of  the  ten  are  reported  wounded. 
How  many  of  the  enemy  were  killed  we  cannot 
tell ;  several  saddles  were  emptied  and  five  horses 
killed.  One  hundred  men  were  dismounted  and 
in  ambush  this  side  of  the  swamp  ;  the  rest  of  the 
regiment  was  drawn  up  in  protecting  distance, 
with  seven  pieces  of  artillery.  Not  less  than  fif- 
teen hundred  cavalry  could  be  seen  on  the  oppo- 
site hill,  in  addition  to  which  I  have  since  learned 
there  was  a  large  body  of  infantry  also.  I  held 
my  position  on  this  side  the  bridge  all  day ;  the 
enemy,  maintaining  his  on  opposite  hill,  about 
twelve  hundred  yards  distant,  moved  off  in  the 
night,  leaving  a  few  pickets  only,  which  could  be 
seen  next  morning. 

On  the  sixth,  I  scouted  on  opposite  side  of  the 
swamp  some  four  or  five  miles,  capturing  eight 
prisoners. 

I  have  made  diligent  search  as  to  negligence 
on  part  of  picket,  but  have  found  nothing  indi- 
cating negligence,  unless  it  be  some  of  the  men 
did  not  believe,  after  being  told  by  picket,  that 
the  enemy  were  approaching,  and  Lieutenant 
Doyle,  thoughtlessly,  was  dismounted,  and  had 
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sent  his  horse  some  distance  to  water.    My  pick- 
ets were  so  placed,  it  seems  to  me,  without  care- 
lessness, could  not  have  heen  captured. 
Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Z.  T.  Magruder, 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  commanding  Tenth  Cavalry. 

REPORT  OF  COLONEL  T.  T.  MUNFORD. 

Headquarters  Robertson's  Brigade,  1S02. 
Major  J.  T.  W.  Hairston,  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General  : 

Major  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  on  the 
twenty-fifth  August,  my  regiment,  stationed  near 
Waterloo  Bridge,  was  ordered  to  report  to  Major- 
General  Jackson  for  active  service.  One  squad- 
ron sharpshooters,  under  Captain  Ridgeley  Brown, 
was  left  at  the  bridge,  at  Hinson's  Mill.  I  was 
ordered  in  advance  with  instructions  to  picket 
every  road  leading  toward  the  enemy,  which 
roads  were  to  be  held  until  the  whole  army  passed. 
The  first  night  we  halted  at  Salem,  and  occupied 
Thoroughfare  Gap  as  soon  after  dawn  as  the  ad- 
vance could  get  there. 

On  the  evening  of  the  twenty-sixth,  the  ad- 
vance guard  captured  some  twelve  or  fifteen  Yan- 
kees at  Haymarket  and  Gainesville.  They  seemed 
entirely  ignorant  of  any  movement  of  our  army, 
and  we  passed  on  toward  Bristoe  Station.  As- 
certaining that  the  depot  was  guarded  by  a  com- 
pany of  cavalry  and  one  of  infantry,  I  was  ordered 
to  capture  them  (the  pickets  detailed  en  route  had 
reduced  my  regiment  to  about  one  hundred  men) 
and  surprise  their  whole  command ;  but  most  of 
their  cavalry  scampered  away  with  their  horses, 
and  many  of  the  infantry  fled  to  the  hotel  and 
other  houses,  and  opened  fire  upon  us.  Just  at 
this  crisis  a  train  of  cars  approached,  which  we 
attempted  to  throw  from  the  track  by  placing  sills 
on  it ;  but  in  this  did  not  succeed,  as  the  time 
and  materials  at  hand  were  not  sufficient.  In 
this  skirmish  we  killed  two  of  the  enemy,  wound- 
ed seven,  and  captured  forty-three,  including  the 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Fourth  New  York  regi- 
ment, a  Major,  three  Captains,  and  four  Lieuten- 
ants. We  also  captured  fourteen  cavalry  horses 
with  some  few  sabres,  carbines,  and  pistols.  Lieu- 
tenant Wilson  and  privates  Saunders  and  Everett, 
of  company  A,  were  badly  wounded  by  guns  fired 
from  the  windows  of  the  houses. 

The  Louisiana  brigade  came  up  to  our  support, 
and  succeeded  in  capturing  several  trains  of  cars. 
The  next  day  I  was  engaged  in  protecting  the 
flank  of  General  Ewell's  division,  and  followed 
in  his  rear  from  Manassas,  picking  up  stragglers 
and  destroying  stores  abandoned  the  day  previous 
by  the  enemy.  At  Groveton  I  was  ordered  to 
join  the  brigade  under  General  Robertson.  About 
four  o'clock  p.  M.,  on  the  thirtieth,  my  regiment 
was  ordered  to  the  front,  when  we  arrived  nearly 
upon  the  spot  where  my  command  had  stood  for 
hours  during  the  battle  of  July  twenty-first,  1861. 
We  found  a  company  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Watts  was  ordered  to  charge 
them  with  one  squadron,  which  he  did  with  his 
usual  good  spirit,  and  put  them  to  flight;  but 
soon  discovered  that  they  were  the  advance  guards 


of  General  Buford's  cavalry  brigade,  stationed 
under  the  hill,  near  Lewis's  Ford,  which  caused 
him  to  halt,  when  the  rest  of  my  regiment  was 
ordered  up  to  his  support.  As  soon  as  I  had 
formed  my  command,  I  determined  to  move  to 
the  rear  for  a  better  position ;  but  as  soon  as  I 
commenced  this  move,  the  enemy  advanced  upon 
me.  We  were  then  near  enough  to  hear  each 
other's  commands.  Hearing  the  command,  "  For- 
ward, trot,"  I  wheeled  my  command  to  the  right- 
about by  fours,  and  went  at  them  with  drawn 
sabres.  The  enemy  were  in  columns  by  regiments, 
composed  of  the  First  Michigan,  Fourth  New 
York,  and  First  Virginia.  My  regiment,  in  line 
of  battle,  going  at  a  gallop,  went  through  the 
advanced  line  of  the  enemy,  engaged  this  and  the 
second  line  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight.  We  were 
soon  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  a  running 
fight  ensued,  the  two  commands  being  thoroughly 
intermingled.  As  soon  as  the  Seventh  and  Twelfth 
reenforced  me,  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  command 
commenced  a  retreat.  Had  my  regiment  been 
promptly  reenforced,  my  command  would  not  have 
suffered  so  severely.  My  regiment  behaved  as 
gallantly  as  any  body  of  men  could  do.  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Watts,  Major  Breckinridge,  Lieu- 
tenant Kelso,  of  company  A,  and  Lieutenant 
Walton,  of  company  C,  were  severely  wounded. 
Privates  William  Watson,  Caleb  Dooley,  of  com- 
pany A ;  B.  Peck,  S.  W.  McCluer,  C.  Frazier, 
J.  M.  Denton,  and  W.  Bishop,  of  company  C  ; 
S.  Martin, .company  D ;  J.  Shelton,  G.  T.  ltucker, 
company  E ;  F.  P.  Harris,  J.  M.  Garrett,  G. 
Leftwitch,  L.  Roberts,  company  F  ;  Jenkins,  com- 
pany G ;  R.  A.  Cheatham  and  James  Walker, 
company  H  ;  Joseph  Perkins  and  Moss,  company 
K,  and  John  Lonely  and  R.  W.  Nelson,  of  Cap- 
tain Brown's  Maryland  company,  were  severely 
wounded  and  disabled.  Some  twelve  others  were 
slightly  wounded,  but  continued  with  the  com- 
mand. Privates  F.  Noel  and  B.  Watson,  of 
company  A,  and  Mann,  company  H,  were  killed. 
It  is  proper  to  state  that  my  own  horse  was  killed, 
and  that  I  was  dismounted  by  a  blow.  I  did  not 
pursue  the  enemy  farther  than  Bull  Run.  Gen- 
eral Robertson  came  up  and  assumed  command. 
The  Seventh  and  Twelfth  were  much  compli- 
mented by  those  who  witnessed  their  pursuit  of 
the  enemy.  I  herewith  enclose  reports  of  the 
commanding  officers.  The  brigade  captured  about 
three  hundred  prisoners,  with  a  large  number  of 
horses,  arms,  and  accoutrements. 
I  am,  Major,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  T.  Munford, 

Colonel,  commanding. 
REPORT  OF  COLONEL  T.  L.  ROSSER. 

Headquarters  Fifth  Virginia  Cavalry,  ) 

January  10,  1SG3.      \ 

General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  commanding : 

*  *  *  * 

I  arrived  at  Groveton,  where  I  learned  that  the 
enemy  was  moving  his  wagons  on  a  private  road 
to  Manassas  Junction.  I  procured  a  section  of 
artillery  from  Colonel  Bradley  Johnson  and  at- 
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tacked  them,  dispersing  their  train  and  turning 
them  back.  This  I  reported  to  General  Jackson, 
who  proceeded  to  the  point  where  I  had  attacked 
the  enemy,  to  examine  the  ground  and  the  nature 
of  the  movement,  ordering  me  at  the  same  time 
to  picket  well  to  the  front  on  the  turnpike.  I 
soon  found  that  the  enemy,  being  interrupted 
on  this  private  road,  had  changed  the  direction 
of  his  march  and  came  immediately  down  the 
pike.  General  Jackson  then  attacked  him  on  his 
left  flank,  and  I,  holding  my  regiment  on  the 
right,  occupied  myself  in  guarding  the  right,  and 
capturing  many  prisoners  of  cavalry  and  infantry. 
I  camped  on  the  field. 

Next  morning  I  moved  around  to  Gainesville, 
where,  after  capturing  about  forty  cavalry,  I  was 
driven  back  by  the  enemy's  infantry.  Soon  after 
this,  I  received  orders  from  General  Stuart  to 
join  the  column  advancing  from  Haymarket. 
*  *  *  * 

Respectfully, 

T.  L.  Rosser, 

Colonel  Fifth  Virginia  Cavalry. 

Official:  R.  Channing  Price, 

First  Lieutenant  and  A.  A.  A.  General. 

Headquarters  Fifth  Virginia  Cavalry,  ) 

October  5,  1862.      j 

To  Major- General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  commanding 

Cavalry  Division : 

General  :  On  the  morning  of  August  thirtieth, 
my  regiment  having  been  considerably  reduced 
by  details  of  one  kind  or  other,  the  remainder 
was,  in  obedience  to  your  order,  placed  on  picket 
on  the  extreme  right,  in  the  direction  of  Bristoe, 
under  command  of  Major  Douglas. 

Having  been  placed  in  command  of  all  the  ar- 
tillery under  your  command  the  day  previous,  I 
still    exercised   control   of  it,  and   near 


house,  occupied  by  you  as  your  headquarters,  with 
Stribling's  and  Rodgers's  batteries,  I  had  been 
firing  an  occasional  shot  at  the  enemy,  who 
threatened  the  position  occupied  by  General 
Hood.  When  the  order  for  the  fines  to  advance 
was  given,  the  enemy's  position  on  the  right  being 
very  strong,  (occupying  high  wooded  ground,)  I 
threw  Captains  Eshleman,  (Washington  artillery,) 
Stribling,  and  Rodgers  on  the  extreme  right  of 
our  lines,  sending  Richardson  (Washington  ar- 
tillery) more  to  the  left,  to  take  position  near  the 
Chinn  house,  Stribling  sufficiently  to  the  right 
and  front,  and  opened  on  a  portion  of  the  enemy's 
lines  and  artillery,  which  fire  very  soon  caused 
them  to  change  their  position  ;  then  advancing  by 
battery  steadily  on,  when  I  arrived  near  the 
Wheeler  house,  where  I  found  myself  at  least  a 
half  of  a  mile  in  advance  of  our  lines  on  my  left, 
thus  driving  the  enemy,  by  this  terrible  fire  of  ar- 
tillery, back  on  Bull  Run. 

Receiving  information  that  the  enemy  was 
pressing  the  cavalry,  which  was  my  support  on 
the  right,  I  sent  two  guns  of  Captain  Eshleman's 
battery,  under  command  of  Lieutenant  Joseph 
Norcom,  to  its  support.  Seeing  that  I  had  an  en- 
filading and  reversed  fire,  I  posted  my  guns  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  opened  a  most  terrific  fire 
upon  him,  which  caused  him  to  atempt  to  carry, 


by  a  desperate  charge,  my  advance  battery,  which 
was  gallantly  met  and  repulsed  by  Rodgers's  can- 
ister ;  but  the  cavalry  being  all  the  time  my  only 
support,  and  my  position  at  this  time  being  very 
close  to  the  enemy,  I  drew  my  batteries  up  en 
echelon,  and  by  keeping  up  a  continued  fire  I  soon 
caused  the  enemy  to  seek  shelter  under  cover  of 
the  hill,  which  change  in  his  position  very  much 
relieved  our  infantry. 

Darkness  had  come  on.  The  enemy's  sharp- 
shooters were  lying  just  over  the  hill,  in  a  thick 
undergrowth  of  pines.  To  advance  my  batteries 
to  a  thick  undergrowth,  occupied  entirely  by  infan- 
try, being  perfectly  absurd,  and  being  unable  to 
dislodge  them,  even  with  canister,  I  was  unable 
to  advance  farther.  After  making  repeated,  but 
fruitless,  endeavors  to  get  infantry  (which,  by  the 
way,  was  at  this  time  near  at  hand  —  Armistead's 
brigade)  to  drive  them  away,  the  firing  all  along 
the  lines  having  ceased,  I  ordered  the  batteries 
also  to  cease  firing  and  move. 

I  am  proud  to  speak  of  the  gallant  conduct  of 
Captain  Rodgers  and  his  command,  who,  by  cool- 
ness and  determination,  received  the  charge  of  a 
brigade  with  a  fearful  volley  of  canister,  waiting 
first  until  the  enemy  reached  the  deadly  ground 
of  fifty  paces.  Indeed,  the  conduct  of  both  offi- 
cers and  men  in  this  desperate  struggle  entitle 
them  to  their  country's  gratitude. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  resuming  com- 
mand of  my  regiment,  1  withdrew  my  pickets  and 
went  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and,  being  very 
soon  joined  by  you,  the  results  you  doubtless  re- 
member, as  you  were  present,  and  witnessed  the 
conduct  of  the  regiment  on  overtaking  the  enemy. 
Later  in  the  clay,  Robertson's  brigade  having  come 
up,  in  pursuance  with  your  orders  I  proceeded, 
with  a  command  composed  of  my  regiment,  a 
detail  of  fifty  men  of  Robertson's  command,  and 
one  piece  of  the  Washington  artillery,  to  Manassas, 
which  I  found  abandoned,  save  but  by  over  four 
hundred  stragglers,  whom  I  captured,  with  a  large 
lot  of  small  arms.  Five  elegant  ambulances,  with 
horses  and  harness  complete,  and  a  quantity  of 
medical  stores,  all  of  which  were  duly  turned  over 
to  the  proper  authorities.  After  getting  all  in- 
formation I  could  obtain  from  citizens,  and  from 
stragglers  of  Banks's  division,  (who,  by  the  way, 
had  retreated  by  way  of  Bristoe  and  Brentsville, 
after  destroying  a  large  lot  of  ammunition  and 
stores  at  the  former  place,)  I  returned  and  re- 
joined my  brigade  next  day. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Most  respectfully,  General, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

T.  L.  Rosser. 

REPORT    OF    CAPTAIN    SQUIERS    OF    THE 
WASHINGTON   ARTILLERY. 

Bivouac  near  Martinsburg,  Va.,  \ 
September  22,  ld62.     ) 

Colonel  J.  B.  Waltont  Chief  of  Artillery  Right 

Wing,  A.  N.  V. 

Colonel  :  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
third  of  August,  the  artillery,  composed  of  the 
First  company  of  Washington  artillery,  (four 
three-inch  rixles,)  and  Captain  Stribling's  battery, 
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(three  Napoleon  guns  and  one  three-inch  rifle,) 
marched  in  the  direction  of  the  hill  opposite  to 
Rappahannock  Station,  which  you  had  previously 
ordered  should  be  occupied  by  these  batteries. 
"While  en  route,  Major  J.  J.  Garnett  informed  me 
that  the  infantry  which  was  to  support  the  artil- 
lery was  late  in  forming,  and  ordered  me  to  place 
the  guns  under  cover  until  the  support  should  ar- 
rive. Shortly  after  the  brigade  of  General  Evans 
came  up  and  took  position.  In  the  mean  time 
Lieutenant  Chapman  reported  with  a  section  of 
the  Dixie  artillery,  composed  of  one  Napoleon 
gun  and  one  three-inch  rifle.  Major  Garnett  or- 
dered me  to  place  the  batteries  in  line  in  rear  of 
the  hill,  which,  in  your  reconnoissance,  you  had 
determined  should  be  occupied  by  the  artillery, 
which  was  to  form  the  right  of  the  line  of  fire. 
The  batteries  were  formed  in  line  from  right 
to  left  in  the  following  order  :  First  company 
Washington  artillery,  four  three-inch  rifle  guns  ; 
Dixie  artillery,  one  Napoleon  gun  and  one  three- 
inch  rifle ;  Stribbling's  battery,  three  Napoleon 
guns  and  one  three-inch  rifle.  This  had  scarcely 
been  accomplished  when  the  signal  was  given  from 
your  position  to  "  commence  firing,"  which  was 
quickly  responded  to  by  the  enemy.  The  combat 
was  briskly  carried  on  by  the  artillery  directly  in 
our  front  for  half  an  hour,  when  the  enemy  placed 
a  battery  on  the  extreme  left,  and  had  partly  suc- 
ceeded in  enfilading  our  batteries,  when  I  with- 
drew the  section  of  Lieutenant  Galbraith,  and 
directed  him  to  engage  the  enemy  on  the  left,  in 
order  to  keep  him  from  enfilading  our  position, 
which  object  Lieutenant  G.  accomplished  under  a 
heavy  fire,  and  was  partly  forced  from  his  first  posi- 
tion, when  Lieutenant  Sandry,  with  a  section  of 
Captain  Maurin's  battery,  reported,  and  was  sent  to 
assist  Lieutenant  G.  —  the  four  guns  being  placed 
under  Lieutenant  G.,  who  managed  to  keep  a 
heavy  enfilading  fire  from  the  main  batteries  by 
the  coolness  and  bravery  with  which  he  manoeu- 
vred this  battery.  The  fire  on  both  sides  now 
became  general  and  rapid.  The  enemy  placed 
more  artillery  in  position,  and  for  some  time  I 
thought  I  should  have  to  retire ;  but  the  enemy 
soon  slackened  his  fire,  and  it  was  evident  he  was 
worsted  by  the  projectiles  with  which  our  artiller- 
ists assailed  him.  An  officer  now  came  from  the 
right,  and  informed  me  that  the  infantry  were  pre- 
paring to  charge,  and  to  cease  firing  as  soon  as 
they  appeared.  I  kept  up  the  fire,  returning  shot 
for  shot  with  the  enemy,  who  appeared  to  be  will- 
ing to  give  up  the  combat.  Seeing  this,  and  be- 
ing informed  that  General  Evans  (commanding 
the  infantry)  was  advancing  to  attack  the  enemy, 
I  ordered  the  four  (reserve)  guns  of  Lieutenant 
Galbraith  in  position  to  engage  the  enemy's  artil- 
lery and  draw  his  attention  while  our  troops  were 
advancing.  Our  artillery  now  consisted  of  eight 
guns,  viz. :  One  section  of  the  Washington  artil- 
lery and  one  section  of  Maurin's  battery,  Lieuten- 
ant E.  Owen,  of  the  Washington  artillery,  com- 
manding ;  one  section  of  the  Washington  artillery 
and  one  section  of  the  Dixie  artillery,  Lieutenant 
Galbraith  commanding.  Captain  Stribbling  had 
expended  all  his  ammunition,  and  I  ordered  him 
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from  the  field  to  replenish.  The  firing  was  now 
briskly  renewed  on  both  sides,  which  lasted  for 
twenty  minutes.  The  enemy  finally  gave  up  his 
position,  retired  across  the  Rappahannock,  and 
only  replied  occasionally  to  our  fire,  and  in  an 
hour  after  ceased  firing  altogether. 

It  is  with  pleasure  I  am  enabled  to  speak  of  the 
gallantry  with  which  Captain  Stribbling,  officers 
and  men,  behaved  on  this  occasion.  Lieutenant 
Chapman,  with  his  section  of  the  Dixie  artillery, 
behaved  with  great  coolness,  and  handled  his 
guns  with  effect.  To  Lieutenants  E.  Owen,  J.  M. 
Galbraith,  and  those  under  their  command,  I 
would  especially  call  your  attention.  Both  officers 
commanded  full  batteries,  and  handled  them  with 
the  coolness,  bravery,  and  good  judgment  which 
has  so  often  on  previous  occasions  won  the  confi- 
dence of  their  men.  Sergeants  T.  T.  Aby,  C.  L. 
C.  Duprey,  and  L.  M.  Montgomery  rendered  me 
efficient  service.  The  latter,  on  previous  occa- 
sions, has  placed  me  under  many  obligations  for 
his  voluntary  services. 

Casualties. 

First  Company  Battalion  Washington  Artillery. 
Killed  :  Privates  W.  Chambers,  R.  T.  Marshall, 
J.  Reddington,  and  H.  Koss  —  4.  Wounded: 
Corporal  W.  H.  West,  privates  John  R.  Fell,  T. 
T.  Turner,  M.  Mount,  and  W.  R.  Falconer.  —  5. 

Dixie  Artillery.  Wounded :  Privates  John 
Eddins,  Westley  Pence,  John  Knight,  and  Daniel 
Martin  —  4. 

Stribbling's  Battery.  Wounded  Lieutenant 
Archer  and  one  private  —  2. 

Total,  4  killed  and  8  wounded. 

Horses  killed.  Wounded. 
First  Company  Bat.  Washing- 
ton Artillery, 1  1 

Stribbling's  Battery,  ....      4  0 

Dixie  Battery, 1  0 

Total, 6  1 

One  three-inch  rifle  gun  exploded  during  action. 
The  batteries  were  engaged  from  about  seven 
o'clock  a.  If.,  to  eleven  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  expend- 
ed the  following  ammunition : 

First  Company  Washington  Artillery,    .     .  400 

Section  of  Dixie  Artillery, 299 

Section  of  Maurin's  Artillery, 119 

Stribbling's  Artillery, 3o4 

Leake's  Artillery,  (one  gun,) 10 

Total  number  of  rounds,  ....      1,182 

Captain  Leake  reported  after  the  enemy  had  re- 
tired with  one  rifle  and  three  smooth-bore  guns. 
He  sustained  no  loss.  About  two  o'clock  p.  m., 
Major  Garnett  rode  up,  and  requested  me  to  send 
four  rifle  guns  to  Colonel  S.  D.  Lee,  who  wafc  on 
the  right  near  the  Central  Railroad.  For  this 
purpose  I  detached  Lieutenant  Owen  with  one 
section  of  the  Washington  artillery  and  one  sec- 
tion of  Maurin's  battery.    In  obedience  to  your 
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orders,  at  half  past  five  o'clock  P.  M.,  I  ordered 
all  the  guns  back  to  their  respective  commands. 
Very  respectfully,  Colonel, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

C.  W.  Squiers, 

Captain,  commanding'  First  Company  Bat. 
Washington  Artillery. 

REPORT  OF   CAPTAIN    MILLER,  WASHINGTON 
ARTILLERY. 

Bivouac  NEAR  Marttnsburg,  ) 
September  23,  1802.      j 

To  Colonel  J.  B.  Walton,  Colonel  and  Chief  of 

Artillery  Division : 

Colonel  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  on 
the  morning  of  the  twenty-third  August,  ulti- 
mo, pursuant  to  your  orders,  I  proceeded,  with 
my  battery  of  four  smooth-bore  Napoleon  twelve- 
pounders,  to  a  point  on  the  right  of  and  near  the 
road  to  Beverley  Ford,  on  the  Rappahannock 
River  and  distant  about  a  thousand  yards  from 
the  river.  My  position  on  a  hill  sloping  towards 
the  river  was  not  such  a  one  as  I  would  have  de- 
sired, though  doubtless  the  best  the  locality  af- 
forded. At  sunrise  I  discovered  a  battery  of  the 
enemy  in  position  immediately  in  our  front,  on  a 
hill  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  I  opened  on 
it  with  spherical  case.  The  enemy  replied  briskly, 
and  for  half  an  hour  the  firing  was  very  spirited. 
During  this  time,  I  was  considerably  annoyed  by 
an  enfilading  fire  oT  a  long-range  battery  posted 
to  our  right,  and  entirely  beyond  our  range.  After 
nearly  an  hour's  engagement,  I  was  gratified  to 
notice  that  the  fire  of  the  battery  in  our  front  had 
perceptibly  slackened  ;  indeed,  almost  entirely 
ceased.  Up  to  this  time  but  one  of  my  men  had 
been  wounded,  and  two  horses  killed.  The  bat- 
teries supporting  me  on  my  left  at  this  juncture 
retired  from  the  field,  subjecting  me  to  a  galling 
cross-fire  from  the  enemy's  rifle  battery  in  their 
front.  I  immediately  changed  front  on  the  left 
and  replied.  The  enemy,  having  our  exact  range, 
fired  with  terrible  precision  and  effect.  For  some 
time  we  maintained  this  unequal  conflict,  when, 
having  nearly  exhausted  my  ammunition,  and 
agreeably  to  your  orders,  I  retired  by  half  battery 
from  the  field. 

I  have  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  gallant  officer  in 
the  person  of  First  Lieutenant  Isaac  W.  Brewer, 
who  was  killed  just  as  he  was  taking  his  section 
from  the  field.  Throughout  the  fight  he  managed 
his  section  with  consummate  ability,  and  fell  while 
cheering  his  men.  The  service  has  lost  no  braver 
officer. 

My  casualties  were : 

Killed  :  First  Lieutenant  I.  W.  Brewer ;  pri- 
vates, Thompson,  McDonald,  and  Dolan — 4. 

Wounded  :  Corporal  P.  W.  Pettiss ;  privates 
James  Tully,  Levy,  Bourshee,  Maxwell,  Crilly, 
Kerwin,  Lynch,  and  Joubert — 9. 

Twenty-one  horses  killed.  Three  hundred  and 
fifty-six  rounds  ammunition  expended. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  cool- 
ness and  intrepidity  of  my  command ;  but,  where 
all  acted  so  well,  it  would  be  invidious  to  particu- 
larize. I  should  be  wanting  in  my  duty,  however, 
were  I  not  to  mention  Lieutenants  Hero  and 


McElroy,  and  my  non-commisioned  officers,  Ser- 
geants McNeil,  Handy,  Collins,  Ellis,  and  Stocker, 
and  Corporals  Coyl,  Kremnelberg,  Pettis,  and 
De  Blanc,  who,  by  their  coolness  and  close  atten- 
tion to  duty,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  my  battery.' 

Respectfully, 

M.  B.  Miller, 

Captain,  commanding  Third  Company  B.  W.  A. 

REPORT  OF  LIEUTENANT-COLONEL   R.  L. 
WALKER. 

Headquarters  Artillery  Battalion,  ) 
March  1,  18G3.      { 

Major  R.  C.  Morgan,  Assistant  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, Light  Division : 

Major  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  part  taken  by  the  artillery 
of  the  light  division  in  the  series  of  battles 
commencing  with  Warrenton  Springs,  August 
twenty- four,  1862  : 

We  arrived,  as  you  know,  near  Warrenton 
Springs  on  Friday  evening,  the  twenty-second 
of  August.  My  command  was  all  encamped  that 
night  near  Scott's  house.  At  early  dawn  on  Sat- 
urday morning,  I  had  all  my  batteries,  with  the 
exception  of  Captain  Crenshaw's  (his  being  short- 
range  guns)  battery,  posted  on  the  heights,  Cap- 
tain Mcintosh's  occupying  the  right,  Captain 
Latham  next,  Captain  Fleet  and  Lieutenant  Hardy 
next.  On  west  side  of  the  road  leading  from 
Jeffersonton  to  Warrenton  Springs,  Captains  Brax- 
ton and  Davidson  were  in  position.  All  was  quiet 
on  Saturday,  until  late  in  the  evening,  when  the 
enemy  advanced  several  of  their  batteries,  and 
attacked  the  artillery  and  infantry  of  General 
Early's  brigade,  which  had  been  thrown  across 
the  river.  In  this  we  took  no  part.  On  Sunday 
morning,  the  twenty-fourth  August,  the  enemy 
commenced  taking  position  opposite  our  batteries. 
General  Early  having  been  withdrawn,  at  ten 
o'clock  they  opened  a  terrific  fire  upon  our  posi- 
tion, to  which  we  replied  for  a  few  minutes,  but 
received  an  order  to  withhold  our  fire  until  the 
infantry  should  make  its  appearance.  At  about 
twelve,  the  enemy's  infantry  advanced,  apparently 
with  the  intention  of  taking  possession  of  the 
bridge  which  we,  the  day  before,  constructed.  In 
accordance  with  orders,  we  opened  upon  them 
with  all  the  guns.  They  were  soon  driven  back, 
occasionally  showing  themselves  afterward,  but 
with  the  same  result.  Their  loss  was  great,  and, 
though  we  were  under  a  terrific  fire  from  not  less 
than  seven  batteries  from  ten  o'clock  till  six  P.  M., 
our  loss  was  very  small.  The  officers  and  men  dis- 
tinguished themselves  on  this  occasion.  We  were 
relieved,  at  six  o'clock  P.  M.,  by  the  artillery  of 
General  Hood's  division,  and  retired  to  camp  near 
Jeffersonton.  My  batteries  were  unparked  at 
early  dawn  on  Monday  morning,  August  twenty- 
fifth,  and,  after  a  most  fatiguing  march,  arrived 
at  Bristoe  Station  about  nine  o'clock  Tuesday 
night,  where  we  camped  for  the  night.  Wednes- 
day morning,  I  was  ordered  to  follow  my  division 
to  Manassas.  As  we  approached  the  junction  we 
were  fired  upon  by  two  of  the  enemy's  rifled 
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guns.  Captain  Pegram  being  in  front,  his  bat- 
tery was  carried  forward  and  placed  in  position 
in  an  old  redoubt.  Captain  Braxton's  battery 
was  posted  on  the  east  side  of  the  railroad,  and 
the  batteries  of  Captains  Mcintosh  and  Cren- 
shaw occupied  the  intermediate  ground.  The 
enemy's  battery  was  soon  silenced,  and  a  New- 
Jersey  brigade  was,  after  some  very  pretty  prac- 
tice on  the  part  of  Captains  Pegram,  Crenshaw, 
Mcintosh,  and  Braxton,  broken  and  put  to  flight. 
We  moved  on  with  the  intention  of  following 
them  up,  but  the  character  of  the  country  was 
such  as  to  render  successful  pursuit  impossible, 
and  the  idea  was  abandoned.  There  was  no  loss 
on  our  side ;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  loss  of 
the  enemy  was  considerable.  Wednesday  night, 
at  twelve  o'clock,  we  took  up  line  of  march  for 
Centreville,  and  from  thence  we  marched  to  the 
battle-field  of  Manassas,  where  we  arrived  Thurs- 
day evening,  the  twenty-eighth  of  August.  The 
artillery  took  no  part  in  the  engagement  of  that 
afternoon.  On  Friday,  the  twenty-ninth  August, 
the  batteries  were  placed  in  position  on  the  ridge 
in  rear  and  to  the  left  of  General  A.  P.  Hill's 
division.  Captain  Braxton's  battery  was  engaged 
early  in  the  forenoon  on  the  extreme  left,  with 
the  loss  of  some  of  his  horses.  Upon  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  enemy's  fire,  ours  ceased  also.  In 
the  afternoon,  a  section  of  Captain  Pegram's 
battery  hotly  engaged  the  enemy  on  the  right. 
His  position  was  in  rear  of  General  Fields's  and 
Gregg's  brigades.  The  loss  of  this  section  was 
very  heavy,  and,  the  fire  continuing  with  un- 
remitted severity,  it  was  withdrawn.  Captain 
Braxton  was  then  ordered  to  the  position,  and, 
with  five  guns,  held  it,  with  loss,  under  a  terrific 
fire,  until  night  closed  in  upon  the  field.  Cap- 
tain Crenshaw's  battery  was  also  engaged  during 
the  day  from  a  point  in  rear  of  General  Pender's 
brigade.  On  Saturday,  August  thirtieth,  the  bat- 
teries of  Captains  Braxton,  Pegram,  Latham, 
Davidson,  Mcintosh,  and  Crenshaw  were  all 
engaged  at  intervals  on  the  left  and  rear  of  the 
infantry.  The  enemy  made  several  demonstra- 
tions with  both  infantry  and  artillery  on  the  left, 
all  of  which  were  promptly  repelled  ty  those 
batteries. 

In  the  battle  of  Ox  Hill,  Monday,  September 
first,  my  command  did  not  participate,  though 
near  the  spot  and  under  fire  ;  two  of  the  bat- 
teries, viz.,  Captain  Mcintosh's  and  Braxton's, 
being  in  position. 

At  Leesburg,  the  batteries  of  Captains  Latham 
and  Fleet,  and  a  section  of  Captain  Pegram's, 
were,  by  order,  left  in  camp  to  recruit.  Nothing 
worthy  of  mention  in  this  report  transpired  in 
our  march  through  Maryland,  nor  until  our 
arrival  at  Harper's  Ferry  on  the  thirteenth  of 
September. 

In  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  the  fourteenth, 
my  artillery,  by  order  of  Major-General  Hill, 
went  into  battery  on  a  height  some  two  miles 
south-west  of  Bolivar  Heights,  from  which  point 
we  shelled  the  woods  on  Bolivar  Heights,  south 
of  the  enemy's  earthworks.  About  sunset  of  the 
same  evening,  the  rifle  section  of  Captain  Mc- 


intosh's command  went  into  battery  on  Bolivar 
Heights  at  a  point  about  eight  hundred  yards 
distant  from  the  enemy's  earthworks,  General 
Hill's  division  being  in  advance  of  him. 

Before  dawn  next  morning,  Monday,  eighteenth, 
a  section  from  the  batteries  of  Captains  Braxton, 
Pegram,  and  Davidson,  and  the  full  battery  of 
Captain  Crenshaw,  were  carried,  though  with 
much  difficulty,  to  the  point  occupied  by  Captain 
Mcintosh,  (Captain  Crenshaw's  battery  was  held 
in  reserve,  there  being  no  position  for  his  guns.) 
At  daylight,  the  batteries  opened  with  rapid  and 
effective  fire  upon  the  enemy's  works,  and  were 
responded  to  by  two  batteries,  firing  quickly  and 
without  good  direction. 

By  General  Hill's  order,  our  fire  ceased  as 
soon  as  that  of  the  enemy  was  discontinued, 
which  occurred  in  an  hour.  At  the  latter  part 
of  the  engagement,  Captain  Crenshaw  relieved 
Captain  Braxton,  whose  ammunition  was  ex-  ' 
hausted. 

After  a  short  interval,  the  enemy's  guns  again 
opened,  but  slowly  and  without  effect.  The  guns 
of  Captains  Pegram  and  Crenshaw  were  ad- 
vanced about  four  hundred  yards  nearer  their 
earthworks,  and  opened  furiously  upon  it.  In 
five  minutes  a  white  flag  floated  upon  the  works, 
and  the  battle  ceased.  In  this  battle  our  casu- 
alties were  slight,  as  heretofore  reported. 

I  carried  four  of  my  batteries  into  the  fight  at 
Sharpsburg,  viz.,  Braxton's,  Pegram's,  Mcintosh's, 
and  Crenshaw's  ;  Captain  Davidson's  was  left  at 
Harper's  Ferry  with.  General  Thomas's  brigade. 
My  command  arrived  upon  the  field  at  about 
three  P.  M.,  and  went  immediately  into  action. 
Captain  Mcintosh  took  position  to  the  right  and 
in  rear  of  General  Toombs's  brigade  —  in  rear 
of  the  position  afterward  taken  by  General  Ar- 
cher's brigade.  Here  he  was  hotly  encountered 
by  several  batteries  of  the  enemy,  to  whom  he 
responded  vigorously  until  his  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  the  steady  and  formidable  advance  of 
the  enemy's  infantry  upon  his  position.  The 
infantry  on  the  left  not  supporting  him,  the 
enemy  continued  to  advance  in  defiance  of  his 
rapid  and  effective  fire,  until  within  sixty  yards 
of  his  guns,  when  Captain  Mcintosh  was  forced 
to  withdraw  his  men,  horses,  and  limbers.  By 
this  time,  General  Archer's  brigade  had  formed 
in  line  of  battle  to  the  rear  of  the  battery,  and, 
before  the  enemy  reached  the  guns,  charged  and 
drove  them  back  in  great  confusion.  Captain 
Pegram's  battery  was  posted  on  the  right  of 
Captain  Mcintosh's,  and  directed  to  fire  chiefly 
upon  the  enemy's  infantry.  One  gun  of  this  bat- 
tery (the  ammunition  of  the  balance  having 
given  out)  together  with  Captain  Braxton's  rifle, 
which  had  been  engaging  the  enemy  from  a  point 
to  the  right  and  rear  of  Captain  Pegram's,  were, 
at  four  and  a  half  p.  M.,  placed  in  battery  on  a 
height  forming  the  extreme  right  of  the  light 
division,  and  giving  an  enfilading  fire.  From 
this  point,  they  were  worked  with  beautiful  pre- 
cision and  great  effect  upon  the  infantry  of  the 
enemy  till  nightfall  closed  the  engagement.  Cap- 
tain Pegram's  gun  was  withdrawn  after  a  few 
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rounds,  the  men  being  exhausted  by  their  march 
from  Harper's  Ferry  and  the  labor  of  the  guns. 
Captain  Crenshaw's  battery  was  the  last  to  reach 
the  field  and  take  position  on  a  hill  in  front  of 
Captain  Mcintosh's,  from  which,  disregarding  the 
enemy's  artillery,  he  directed  his  fire  entirely  at 
their  infantry. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  L.  Walker, 

Lieutenant-Colonel,  commanding  Battalion. 

REPORT    OF    COLONEL   A.  W.  HARMAN. 

Headquarters  Twelfth  Virginia  Cavalry,  ) 

October  6,  1802.      \ 

To  Colonel  T.  T.  Munford,  commanding  Robert- 
son's Brigade : 

Colonel  :  At  Manassas,  on  the  thirtieth  of 
August,  about  four  o'clock  P.  M.,  I  was  ordered, 
with  six  companies  of  my  regiment,  (A,  B,  C, 
D,  E,  F,  and  H,)  to  support  the  Second  Virginia 
cavalry.  I  found  the  enemy  occupying  the  hill 
to  the  right  of  the  Lewis  house  with  the  First 
Virginia  cavalry,  supported  by  a  New  York  and 
the  First  Michigan  cavalry,  drawn  up  about  two 
hundred  yards  in  their  rear.  I  charged  the  regi- 
ment on  the  hill,  and  drove  them  back  on  their 
supports,  which  were,  in  quick  succession,  broken 
and  driven  back  in  complete  disorder.  I  pursued 
them  over  the  run,  and  as  far  as  the  pike,  near 
the  stone  bridge,  capturing  many  prisoners,  among 
them  Colonel  Broadhead  and  Major  Atwobd,  of 
the  First  Michigan  cavalry,  the  former  severely 
wounded.  My  loss  was  six  men  wounded. 
Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  W.  Harman, 

Colonel  Twelfth  Virginia  Cavalry. 

REPORT  OF   MAJOR    PELHAM    OF  ACTION  AT 
GROVETON  HEIGHTS. 

Near  Fredericksburg,  ) 
January  10,  1863.      \ 

General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart : 

General  :  In  compliance  with  your  wishes,  I 
submit  the  following  memoranda  of  the  part 
taken  by  my  battery  in  the  battle  of  Groveton 
Heights  : 

By  your  orders,  I  left  Centreville  on  Thursday, 
the  twenty-eighth  of  August,  1862,  in  rear  of 
General  Jackson's  corps.  I  marched  without  in- 
terruption till  I  had  crossed  Bull  Run,  at  Lewis's 
Ford,  when  a  small  party  of  the  enemy's  cavalry 
appeared  in  my  rear.  I  detached  Lieutenant 
Breathed  with  one  piece  as  a  rear -guard,  and 
moved  on  with  the  rest  of  my  battery.  A  few 
well-directed  shots  from  Breathed's  gun  drove 
the  enemy  off.  I  moved  up  the  Warrenton  pike, 
and,  when  near  the  "  Jim  Robinson  house,"  I 
overtook  the  rear  of  General  A.  P.  Hill's  divis- 
ion, which  had  just  left  the  turnpike,  and  was 
moving  along  a  by-road  to  the  right.  I  moved 
to  the  right  of  this  division,  and  passed  it.  I 
moved  on,  and  parked  my  battery  in  a  field,  where 
General  Jackson  had  ordered  all  his  artillery  to 
await  orders. 


Just  before  night,  orders  came  for  twenty 
pieces  to  move  rapidly  to  the  front.  I  took  three 
pieces,  at  a  gallop,  through  a  thick  wood  in  front 
of  this  general  park,  bearing  to  the  right  of  the 
troops  in  position,  (Ewell's  division,)  crossed  the 
old  railroad  about  one  mile  from  Groveton,  and 
took  position  between  it  and  the  turnpike.  I  neg- 
lected to  state  that  one  of  my  guns  was  unable 
to  keep  up,  and  was  lost  from  the  battery,  it  be- 
ing dark,  and  the  road  narrow  and  winding.  I 
reported  to  General  Jackson,  and  he  told  me 
that  his  chief  of  artillery,  Major  Shumaker, 
would  show  me  a  position.  He  conducted  me 
across  the  railroad,  as  above  stated.  I  moved 
on  at  a  gallop  until  a  heavy  volley  of  musketry 
apprised  me  of  the  enemy's  presence.  I  imme- 
diately put  my  guns  in  position,  and  engaged 
them  at  about  fifty  or  sixty  yards.  We  continued 
the  fight  for  an  hour  or  more,  when,  our  rein- 
forcements coming  up,  we  drove  the  enemy 
back. 

During  the  latter  part  of  this  fight  I  had  but 
one  gun,  the.othe^r  having  been  taken  off  by  the 
order  of  some  mounted  officer.  It  was  dark,  and 
no  one  could  tell  who  he  was,  while  my  attention 
was  wholly  directed  to  the  right  piece. 

After  the  fight  was  over,  I  collected  the  other 
pieces  of  my  battery,  and  reported  to  General 
Stuart  the  next  morning.  [See  his  memoranda 
up  to  this  time.]  I  was,  by  him,  ordered  to  re- 
port to  General  Jackson,  which  I  did  ;  and  he 
ordered  me  to  ride  over  the  field  with  him,  and, 
after  pointing  out  the  different  roads,  he  gave  me 
discretionary  orders  to  engage  my  battery  wher- 
ever a  fitting  opportunity  should  occur.  Gen- 
eral A.  P.  Hill  sent  for  some  artillery  to  be 
thrown  rapidly  forward,  as  the  enemy  were  giving 
way.  I  placed  my  battery  in  position  near  the 
raiiroad,  and  opened  on  some  batteries  and  a  col- 
umn of  infantry  posted  on  the  hills  around 
Groveton. 

John  Pelham, 

Major  Horse  Artillery. 

REPORT  OF   MAJOR  HAIRSTON. 

Gainesville,  August  29,  1862  —  8  p.  m. 

To    Colonel    Chilton,    Assistant    Adjutant- Gen- 
eral : 

In  obedience  to  General  Lee's  order,  I  started 
this  morning  at  eight  o'clock,  with  one  hundred 
and  fifty  cavalry,  to  go  to  Warrenton,  "  to  find 
out  if  any  of  the  enemy's  forces  were  still  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  place."  I  went  from  Thorough- 
fare to  the  right  on  a  by-road,  which  took  me 
into  the  Winchester  road  two  miles  below  War- 
renton, and  came  up  to  the  rear  of  the  town.  I 
inquired  of  the  citizens  and  persons  I  met  on  the 
way,  but  could  not  hear  that  any  of  their  forces 
were  in  the  vicinity  of  that  place.  They  informed 
me  that  the  last  left  yesterday  morning  in  the 
direction,  of  Gainesville  and  Warrenton  Junction. 
We  picked  up  on  the  way  forty-six  prisoners, 
thirty  muskets  and  rifles,  one  deserter  from  the 
Stuart  horse  artillery,  and  one  sutler,  with  his 
wagon  and  driver.     I  also  paroled  two  Lieuten- 
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ants  in  Warrenton,  who  were  too  sick  to  travel. 
What  shall  I  do  with  the  prisoners  ? 
Respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Samuel  H.  Hairston, 

Major  commanding-,  by  order  of  General  Lee. 

Note.  —  This  was  made  of  men  from  every 
regiment  in  your  command,  with  one  entire 
company,  headed  by  the  Captain,  that  General 
Lee  had  handled  at  Thoroughfare  and  turned 
over  to  me  when  he  ordered  me  to  go  on 
the  expedition. 

S.  H.  H. 


EEPORT    OF    CAPTAIN    MYERS,  OF    SEVENTH 
VIRGINIA    CAVALRY. 

Camp  Seventh  Virginia  Cavalry,  J 
October  25,  1862.     ) 

Colonel  Munford,  commanding  Robertson's  Bri- 
gade : 

The  Seventh  regiment,  under  my  charge  on 
the  thirtieth  August  last,  formed  the  Third  regi- 
ment in  column  (the  Twelfth  preceding  it,  and  the 
Second  being  in  advance)  when  the  order  was 
given  for  us  to  advance  toward  Centreville  from 
our  position  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  infantry 
that  day.  We  moved  about  two  miles  in  that 
direction,  when  the  command  was  halted  a  little 
to  the  right  of  the  road  we  started  on,  and  the 
Second  ordered  over  the  hill  on  the  right  of  the 
column.  The  Second  being  soon  engaged  with 
the  enemy,  we  were  ordered  to  support  it,  the 
Twelfth  preceding  the  Seventh  regiment.  When 
the  head  of  our  right  came  to  the  top  of  the  hill, 
on  the  right,  the  enemy  were  drawn  up  in  line 
of  battle  on  an  opposite  hill,  about  four  hundred 
yards  distant,  their  line  extending  a  considera- 
ble distance  on  the  left.  When  the  Second  and 
Twelfth  engaged  the  enemy,  I  ordered  the  regi- 
ment to  charge,  with  drawn  sabres,  on  their  right 
flank,  which  the  whole  command  obeyed  with  the 
greatest  alacrity,  charging  upon  them  with  shouts 
that  made  the  very  welkin  ring,  and  routing  the 
entire  line  on  our  left,  and  by  dashing  on  after 
the  retreating  foe,  and  charging  another  force  of 
them  that  had  formed  on  our  right,  in  a  woods, 
about  eight  hundred  yards  from  the  first  line,  we 
cut  off  a  large  number  of  them  on  our  right,  a 
portion  of  whom  the  Seventh  captured,  and  the 
others  by  the  Second  and  Twelfth.  After  break- 
ing, the  enemy  formed  in  the  woods  ;  we  pursued 
them  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  beyond  Bull 
Run,  when  we  were  ordered  back.  On  the  oppo- 
site bluff  of  Bull  Run,  a  portion  of  them,  with  a 
small  piece  of  artillery,  had  formed  again.  They 
fired  one  round  of  grape,  after  which  they  all 
broke  again,  and  made  no  other  stand.  We  cap- 
tured some  forty  prisoners  below  Bull  Run.  The 
whole  command  did  their  duty  nobly. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Samuel  B.  Myers, 

Captain,  commanding. 


MAJOR  HAWKS'S  REPORT  OF  CAPTURED 
STORES. 

Subsistence  Dkpartmknt  Si:oond  Army  Corps,  ) 
Guinkas  Station,  February  0,  1802.     J 

Lieutenant-General  Jackson,  commanding   Sec- 
ond Armxf  Corps : 

General:  The  following  statement  of  prop- 
erty captured  by  your  command  is  as  nearly  com- 
plete as  I  can  make  it : 

At  Front  Royal.  —  Eighty-five  barrels  of  flour. 

Winchester  and  Martinsburg.  —  One  hundred 
and  three  cattle,  ninety-two  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred pounds  gross,  fourteen  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven  pounds  bacon,  six  thousand 
pounds  hard  bread,  two  thousand  four  hundred 
pounds  sugar,  three  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  salt. 

Harper's  Ferry.  —  One  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  pounds  salt  pork,  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  forty-five  pounds  salt  beef, 
nineteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
pounds  bacon,  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  fifty-four  pounds  hard 
bread,  six  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pounds  rice, 
four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty  pounds 
coffee,  two  hundred  and  nine  pounds  sugar,  sixty- 
seven  pounds  candles,  two  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds  soap,  nine  bushels  beans,  one  hundred 
and  fifty-four  bushels  salt,  one  hundred  and 
eighty  gallons  vinegar,  eighty  gallons  molasses. 

At  McDowell  nothing  was  captured  except 
hard  bread,  which  was  issued  to  troops  passing 
through  —  an  extra  ration. 

At  Winchester,  Martinsburg,  and  Harper's 
Ferry,  large  amounts  of  supplies  were  carried 
off  by  division  wagons,  of  which  no  report  was 
made  to  me.  Full  rations  issued  to  thirteen 
thousand  of  the  enemy  for  two  days  at  Harper's 
Ferry.  The  issue  was  made  before  an  inventory 
was  taken.         Very  respectfully, 

*W.  J.  Hawks, 

Major  and  Commissary  of  Subsistence, 
Second  Army  Corps,  A.  N.  V. 

MAJOR  BARMAN'S  REPORT  OF  CAPTURED 
STORES. 

Lieutenant-General  Jackson,  commanding  Sec- 
ond Corps,  A.  N.  V. : 

List  of  property  captured  and  turned  in  to  the 
Chief  Quartermaster,  Valley  District,  during  the 
second  and  third  quarters,  18G2  : 

Ninety-four  quires  letter  paper,  sixty-four  and 
one  half  quires  cap  paper,  ten  quires  note  paper, 
three  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  en- 
velopes, one  hundred  and  seventy-two  steel  pens, 
ninety-five  bottles  ink,  one  bottle  red  ink,  one 
bottle  mucilage,  sixty-five  camp  stoves,  two  cook- 
ing stoves,  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  tin  plates, 
fifty-two  spoons,  twenty  tin  cups,  eighty  table 
knives,  thirty-one  table  forks,  twelve  packs  cards, 
eight  anvils,  one  set  blacksmith's  tools,  thirty- 
three  crow-bars,  seven  vises,  five  hundred  and 
seventy-five  rasps,  twelve  files,  thirty-one  hatch- 
ets, fifteen  cross-cut  saws,  one  auger,  ten  ham- 
mers, three  sets  carpenter's  tools,  five  chests,  one 
iron  maul,  one  peg  cutter,  two  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-three horses,  twenty-one  mules,  nineteen  wag- 
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ons,  nine  sets  lead  harness,  two  sets  wheel 
harness,  eighty-seven  pair  traces,  thirteen  pair 
artillery  traces,  forty-seven  halter  chains,  ten  tar 
buckets,  sixty-one  collars,  twelve  saddles,  twenty- 
one  bridles,  twenty-seven  artillery  saddles,  six 
artillery  valises,  two  leg  guards,  nineteen  pair  ar- 
tillery harness,  five  breast  straps,  five  breeching, 
sixteen  feed  pockets,  twenty-five  wagon  bolts,  three 
hundred  and  fifty  wagon  hammers,  eight  wheelbar- 
rows, thirteen  axes,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  helves,  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
picks,  two  hundred  and  twelve  shovels,  eighty- 
two  spades,  fifty  mess  pans,  seventy-one  camp 
kettles,  one  skillet  lid,  three  hundred  and  five 
pairs  shoes,  two  pairs  ladies'  shoes,  two  pairs 
misses'  shoes,  three  pairs  children's  shoes,  thirty 
oil-cloth  blankets,  fourteen  blankets,  two  hats, 
two  and  three  quarters  dozen  neck  ties,  seven 
pairs  suspenders,  six  handkerchiefs,  twenty-eight 
picked  pins,  one  pulley  block,  one  jack  screw, 
one  hundred  and  ninety  insulators,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  tents,  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
buckles,  five  hundred  and  forty-five  yards  cotton 
cloth,  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixteen 
horse  shoes,  fourteen  thousand  and  sixty-one 
pounds  do.,  eight  hundred  and  forty  pounds 
horse  shoe  nails,  fifty  pounds  nails,  twenty 
pounds  spikes,  three  hundred  and  three  pounds 
rope,  two  hundred  feet  picked  rope,  two  hundred 
and  seventy-five  pounds  iron,  four  kegs  grease, 
one  barrel  tar,  five  thousand  three  hundred 
pounds  leather,  one  case  of  oil,  twenty-nine  bun- 
dles telegraph  wire,  three  platform  scales,  one 
keg  white  lead. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  which  is  a  list  of  the 
captured  property  that  came  into  my  possession, 
a  considerable  amount  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  various  quartermasters  of  the  command, 
which  it  is  supposed  they  have  reported  to  Rich- 
mond. A  large  amount  of  the  property  captured, 
however,  was  not  turned  into  the  quartermaster's 
department  at  all  —  the  order  to  turn  over  such 
property  not  having  been  fully  carried  out,  espe- 
cially by  the  cavalry. 

A  very  large  amount  of  medical  and  ordnance 
stores  were  captured  and  sent  off  by  me,  for  the 
character  and  amounts  of  which  I  refer  you  to 
the  heads  of  those  departments.  Throughout 
the  corps,  many  worn-out  wagons  were  exchanged 
for  good  Yankee  ones  —  the  useless  ones  being 
left  behind. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  A.  Harman, 

Major  and  Chief  Quartermaster,  Second  Corps. 

Doc.  17. 

MAJOR-GENERAL   BANKS'S   OFFICIAL 
REPORTS. 

PORT  HUDSON  CAMPAIGN. 

To  the  Secretary  of  War : 

Sir:  The  military  objects  contemplated  by 
the  orders  which  I  received  upon  assuming  com- 
mand of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf,  dated  No- 
vember eighth,  1862,  were,  the   freedom  of  the 


Mississippi,  an  expedition  to  Jackson  and  Mari- 
on after  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson, 
and  the  occupation  of  the  Red  River  country  as  a 
protection  for  Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  and  a  ba- 
sis of  future  operations  against  Texas. 

I  assumed  command  of  the  department  De- 
cember sixteenth,  1862.  The  eighteenth  of  De- 
cember, Brigadier-General  Cuvier  Grover,  with 
ten  thousand  (10,000)  men,  was  ordered  to  take 
possession  of  Baton  Rouge,  then  held  by  the 
enemy.  This  was  the  first  step  toward  the  re- 
duction of  Port  Hudson. 

The  Island  of  Galveston,  Texas,  had  been  cap- 
tured in  October,  and  was  then  occupied  or  held 
by  the  navy.  Information  had  been  received,  pre- 
vious to  my  arrival  at  New  Orleans,  of  a  con- 
templated attack  for  the  recovery  of  that  position 
by  the  enemy.  Upon  consultation  with  Rear 
Admiral  D.  G.  Farragut  and  Major-General  But- 
ler, both  of  whom  recommended  the  measure,  the 
Forty-second  Massachusetts  volunteers,  Colonel 
Burrill  commanding,  were  sent  to  occupy  the  is- 
land in  support  of  the  navy.  Brigadier-General 
A.  J.  Hamilton,  who  had  been  commissioned  as 
military  governor  of  Texas,  and  who  accompanied 
my  expedition  to  New  Orleans  with  a  large  staff, 
also  pressed  my  occupation  of  Texas  with  the 
greatest  earnestness  ;  and  it  was  in  deference,  in  a 
great  degree,  to  his  most  strongly  expressed 
wishes,  that  the  expedition  was  undertaken, 
though  it  was  fully  justified  by  the  information 
which  had  been  received  of  a  proposed  attack  by 
the  enemy,  as  well  as  by  the  advice  of  the  naval 
and  military  authorities  of  the  department. 
Three  companies  of  this  regiment,  under  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Burrill,  arrived  at  Galveston 
Island  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  December,  1862, 
and  by  the  advice  of  the  naval  officers,  landed  on 
the  twenty-eighth.  On  the  morning  of  the  first 
of  January,  1863,  they  were  attacked  by  about 
five  thousand  (5,000)  of  the  enemy,  who  gained 
possession  of  the  island  by  a  bridge  from  the 
main  land,  which  had  been  left  unimpaired  during 
the  entire  occupation  of  the  island  by  our  forces. 
The  naval  forces  were  attacked  at  the  same 
time  by  the  cotton-clad  gunboats  of  the  enemy, 
which  resulted  in  the  capture  'of  our  land  force, 
numbering  two  hundred  and  sixty  men,  including 
their  officers,  the  steamer  "  Harriet  Lane,"  two 
coal  transports,  and  a  schooner  ;  and  the  steamer 
"  Westfield  "  was  blown  up  by  its  commanding 
officer.  The  losses  in  killed  and  wounded  were 
but  slight.  The  balance  of  the  regiment  did  not 
arrive  at  Galveston  Island  until  the  second  of 
January,  the  day  after  the  attack.  Upon  the  discov- 
ery of  the  condition  of  affairs  by  the  capture  of  one 
of  the  rebel  pilots,  they  returned  to  New  Orleans. 

This  attack  upon  our  forces  had  been  in  con- 
templation for  a  long  time.  It  succeeded  solely 
because  the  bridge  connecting  the  island  with  the 
main  land  had  been  left  in  possession  of  the  ene- 
my. Had  the  troops  sent  for  its  occupation  ar- 
rived a  day  or  two  earlier,  or  in  sufficient  time  to 
have  destroyed  the  bridge,  the  attack  would  have 
been  defeated. 

The  possession  of  this  island,  and  its  military 
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occupation,  would  have  been  of  great  importance 
to  the  government  in  all  operations  in  that  part 
of  the  country.  It  would  have  held  a  large  force 
of  rebel  troops  in  the  vicinity  of  Houston,  ena- 
bled us  to  penetrate  the  territory  of  Texas  at 
any  time,  or  to  concentrate  our  forces  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  rendered  unnecessary  the  ex- 
pedition of  1864  for  the  reestablishment  of  the 
flag  in  Texas. 

Colonel  Burrill  and  his  men  remained  in  cap- 
tivity more  than  a  year,  and  after  much  suffering, 
were  exchanged  in  the  spring  of  1864. 

It  is  true,  as  stated  by  Major-General  Halleck, 
in  his  report  of  the  fifteenth  November,  1863,  as 
General-in-Chief  of  the  army,  that  "  this  expedition 
was  not  contemplated  or  provided  for  in  General 
Banks's  instructions  ;  "  but  having  undoubted  in- 
formation of  an  immediate  attack  by  the  enemy, 
and  of  the  purpose  entertained  by  General  But- 
ler to  reenforce  the  navy  by  a  detachment  of 
land  troops,  as  well  as  the  direct  approval  of  this 
purpose  by  Admiral  Farragut  as  commander  of 
the  naval  forces  in  the  Gulf,  it  would  have  been 
inexcusable,  if  not  criminal,  had  I  declined  to 
maintain  the  occupation  of  so  important  a  posi- 
tion, when  so  slight  a  force  was  required,  upon 
the  ground  that  it  was  not  contemplated  or  pro- 
vided for  in  my  instructions.  I  regarded  the 
loss  of  Galveston  in  its  consequences,  though  not 
in  the  incidents  immediately  attending  its  cap- 
ture, as  the  most  unfortunate  affair  that  occurred 
in  the  department  during  my  command.  Gal- 
veston, as  a  military  position,  was  second  in  im- 
portance only  to  New  Orleans  or  Mobile. 

The  defensive  positions  of  the  enemy  in  the 
department  were  Port  Hudson  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, which  was  strongly  fortified  and  held  by  a 
force  of  not  less  than  eighteen  thousand  (18,000) 
men.  On  the  Atchafalaya,  the  water  communica- 
tions toward  Red  River  were  defended  by  strong 
works  at  Butte  &  la  Rose,  and  on  Bayou  Teche 
by  strong  land  fortifications  near  Pattersonville, 
called  Fort  Bisland,  extending  from  Grand  Lake 
on  the  right  to  impassable  swamps  on  the  left  of 
the  Teche  Bayou.  Butte  k  la  Rose  was  defended 
by  the  gunboats  of  the  enemy,  and  a  garrison  of 
three  hundred  to  five  hundred  men ;  and  Fort 
Bisland  on  the  Teche,  by  a  force  of  twelve 
thousand  to  fifteen  thousand  men,  distributed 
from  Berwick's  Bay  to  Alexandria  and  Grand 
Ecore  on  Red  River.  These  positions  covered 
every  line  of  communication  to  the  Red  River 
country  and  the  upper  Mississippi. 

The  first  object  was  to  reduce  the  works  at 
Port  Hudson.  This  could  be  done  by  an  attack 
directly  upon  the  fortifications,  or  by  getting  pos- 
session of  the  Red  River  for  the  purpose  of  cut- 
ting off  supplies  received  by  the  garrison  from 
that  country. 

My  command  upon  my  arrival  at  New  Orleans, 
with  the  troops  that  accompanied  me,  was  less 
than  thirty  thousand,  (30,000.)  There  were  fifty- 
six  regiments,  of  which  twenty-two  regiments 
were  enlisted  for  nine  months  only,  the  terms  of 
service  of  a  part  expiring  in  May,  a  part  in  July, 
and  all  in  August.     None  of  the  regiments  or 


men  had  seen  service,  and  few  had  even  handled 
a  musket. 

The  military  positions  held  by  our  forces  ex- 
tended from  the  Floridas  to  Western  Texas  on 
the  Gulf,  and  upon  the  Mississippi  from  its  mouth 
to  Port  Hudson,  Key  West,  Pensacola,  and  Ship 
Island  on  the  Gulf,  were  strongly  garrisoned,  and 
threatened  constantly  with  attack  by  the  enemy. 
Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  and  English  Bend, 
on  the  lower  river  ;  New  Orleans,  Bonne  Carre, 
Donaldsonville,  Plaquemine,  and  Baton  Rouge, 
on  the  uppar  river  ;  and  Forts  Pike  and  Macomb 
on  Lake  Ponchartrain  leading  to  the  Gulf,  and 
Berwick's  Bay,  were  open  to  the  incursions  of 
the  enemy,  and  necessarily  strongly  held  by  our 
forces.  None  of  these  could  be  evacuated  except 
the  town  of  Pensacola,  leaving  a  garrison  in  the 
permanent  works  at  the  navy  yard.  All  these 
positions  were  constantly  threatened  by  an  active 
and  powerful  enemy,  who  could  concentrate  at 
any  point  he  pleased.  That  at  Galveston  had 
been  captured  by  a  force  of  not  less  than 
twenty -four  men  to  one.  It  was  deemed  inex- 
pedient, with  but  slight  knowledge  of  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs,  in  the  absence  of  any  absolute  ne- 
cessity, to  greatly  weaken  or  expose  any  position 
then  in  our  possession. 

After  garrisoning  these  numerous  posts,  the 
strongest  force  I  could  command  for  permanent 
offensive  operations  against  Port  Hudson  did 
not  exceed  twelve  or  fourteen  thousand.  It  was 
impossible  to  attack  so  strong  a  position,  garri- 
soned by  a  force  so  much  larger,  with  any  chance 
of  success.  Attention  was,  therefore,  turned  to 
the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  to  the  Atchafalaya' 
and  Teche,  with  a  view  of  getting  command  of 
the  waters,  by  which  our  gunboats  could  reach 
Red  River,  and  communicate  with  the  forces, 
naval  and  military,  at  Vicksburg,  and  cut  off  the 
supplies  of  the  enemy  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  first  effort  to  accomplish  this  was  made  in 
an  unsuccessful  endeavor  to  open  the  Bayou 
Plaquemine,  which  communicated  with  the  Atcha- 
falaya near  Butte  a  la  Rose. 

The  command  of  Brigadier-General  Weitzel,  on 
Berwick's  Bay,  had  been  increased,  the  first  and 
second  week  in  January,  to  forty-five  hundred  men, 
with  a  view  to  operations  upon  the  Teche,  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  the  works  and  dispersing 
the  forces  of  the  enemy  on  that  bayou.  On  the 
eleventh  of  January  he  made  a  successful  inva- 
sion of  the  Teche  country,  repulsed  the  forces 
of  the  enemy,  and  destroyed  the  gunboat  "  Cot- 
ton." This  relieved  Berwick's  Bay  from  the  dan- 
ger of  an  attack  by  the  enemy's  most  formidable 
gunboat,  in  case  our  forces,  naval  and  military, 
moved  up  the  Atchafalaya  toward  Butte  a  la 
Rose.  An  attempt  was  then  made  to  get  posses- 
sion of  Butte  h  la  Rose,  by  combining  the  com- 
mand of  Weitzel,  moving  up  the  Atchafalaya, 
with  that  of  General  Emory,  moving  from  the 
Mississippi  by  Bayou  Plaquemine,  their  forces 
joining  near  Butte  h  la  Rose.  This  attempt 
failed  on  account  of  the  complete  stoppage  of 
Bayou  Plaquemine  by  three  years'  accumulation 
of  drift  logs  and  snags,  filling  the  bayou  from  the 
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bed  of  the  stream,  and  rendering  it  impenetrable 
to  our  boats,  and  requiring  the  labor  of  months 
to  open  it  for  navigation.  The  troops  were  en- 
gaged in  this  work  most  of  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary. 

During  the  operations  on  Bayou  Plaquemine 
and  the  Atchafalaya,  news  was  received  of  the 
capture  by  the  enemy  of  the  steamers  "  Queen 
of  the  West"  and  "  De  Soto,"  which  had  run 
past  the  batteries  at  Vicksburg.  This  event  was 
deemed  of  sufficient  importance,  by  Admiral  Far- 
ragut,  to  demand  the  occupation  of  {.he  Missis- 
sippi between  Port  Hudson  and  Vicksburg,  by 
running  the  batteries  on  the  river  at  Port  Hud- 
son, in  order  to  destroy  these  boats,  and  cut  off 
the  enemy's  communication  by  the  Red  River 
with  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson,  thus  accom- 
plishing, by  a  swifter  course,  the  object  of  our 
campaign  west  of  the  river.  The  army  was 
called  upon  to  make  a  demonstration  against  the 
fortifications  at  Port  Hudson,  while  the  fleet 
should  run  the  batteries  upon  the  river.  All  the 
disposable  force  of  the  department  was  moved  to 
Baton  Rouge  for  this  purpose,  early  in  March. 
On  the  thirteenth  of  March  the  troops  moved  out 
to  the  rear  of  Port  Hudson,  about  twelve  thou- 
sand strong.  The  pickets  of  the  enemy  were 
encountered  near  Baton  Rouge,  and  a  consider- 
able force  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Hudson,  which 
was  quickly  driven  in.  The  army  reached  the 
rear  of  the  works  on  the  night  of  the  four- 
teenth, and  made  a  demonstration  as  for  an  at- 
tack on  the  works  the  next  morning.  The 
arrangement  between  the  Admiral  and  myself 
was,  that  the  passage  of  the  batteries  by  the  navy 
should  be  attempted  in  the  "  gray  of  the  morning," 
the  army  making  a  simultaneous  attack  on  the 
fortifications  in  the  rear.  But  affairs  appearing 
to  be  more  favorable  to  the  fleet  than  was  antici- 
pated, the  object  was  accomplished  in  the  evening 
and  during  the  night  of  the  fourteenth.  Naval 
history  scarcely  presents  a  more  brilliant  act  than 
the  passage  of  these  formidable  batteries.  The 
army  returned  to  Baton  Rouge  the  next  day,  the 
object  of  the  expedition  having  been  announced, 
in  General  Orders,  as  completely  accomplished. 
Our  loss  in  this  affair  was  very  slight,  the 
enemy  not  resisting  us  with  any  determination 
until  we  were  in  the  vicinity  of  their  outer  works. 
Colonel  John  S.  Clark,  of  my  staff,  received  a 
wound  while  closely  reconnoitring  the  position 
of  the  enemy,  which  disabled  him  from  further 
participation  in  the  campaign. 

Pending  these  general  movements,  a  force  un- 
der command  of  Colonel  Thomas  S.  Clark,  of  the 
Sixth  Michigan  volunteers,  was  sent  out  from 
New  Orleans  to  destroy  the  bridge  at  Ponchatou- 
la,  and  a  small  force  under  Colonel  F.  S.  Nicker- 
son,  of  the  Fourteenth  Maine  volunteers,  to  de- 
stroy the  enemy's  communication  by  the  Jackson 
Railroad,  and  the  bridges  on  the  Amite  River. 
Both  these  objects  were  successfully  accomplished. 

Endeavors  were  made  at  this  time  to  collect  at 
Baton  Rouge  a  sufficient  force  to  justify  an  at- 
tack upon  Port  Hudson,  either  by  assault  or 
siege ;  but  the  utmost  force  that  could  be  col- 


lected for  this  purpose  did  not  exceed  twelve  or 
fourteen  thousand  men.  To  withdraw  the  force 
of  Weitzel  from  Berwick's  Bay  would  open  the 
La  Fourche  to  the  enemy,  who  had  ten  or  fifteen 
thousand  men  upon  the  Teche,  and  the  withdrawal 
of  the  forces  from  New  Orleans  would  expose 
that  city  to  the  assault  of  the  enemy  from  every 
point.  The  strength  of  the  enemy  at  Port  Hud- 
son was  then  believed  to  be  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  thousand.  It  is  now  known,  with  abso- 
lute certainty,  that  the  garrison  on  the  night  of 
the  fourteenth  of  March,  1863,  was  not  less  than 
sixteen  thousand  effective  troops.  The  state- 
ment of  the  General-in-Chief  of  the  army  in  his 
report  of  the  fifteenth  of  November,  1863,  that, 
had  our  forces  invested  Port  Hudson  at  this  time, 
it  could  have  been  easily  reduced,  as  its  garrison 
was  weak,  was  without  any  just  foundation.  In- 
formation received  from  Brigadier-General  W.  W. 
R.  Beall,  one  of  the  officers  in  command  of  Port 
Hudson  at  this  time,  as  well  as  from  other  offi- 
cers, justifies  this  opinion.  It  was  unadvisable, 
therefore,  to  make  an  attack  upon  Port  Hudson, 
either  by  assault  or  siege,  with  any  expectation 
of  a  successful  issue.  Operations,  therefore,  on 
the  waters  west  of  the  Mississippi,  were  immedi- 
ately resumed. 

While  at  Baton  Rouge,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  force  a  passage  to  the  upper  river,  across  a 
point  of  land  opposite  to  Port  Hudson.  This 
was  successfully  accomplished  after  some  days, 
but  without  establishing  communication  with  the 
Admiral,  who  had  moved  to  the  Red  River.  In 
one  of  these  expeditions,  the  chief  signal  officer 
and  a  party  of  his  men  were  taken  prisoners  op- 
posite Port  Hudson. 

Orders  were  given  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March 
to  take  up  the  line  of  inarch  for  Brashear  City. 
The  rebel  steamers  "  Queen  of  the  West "  and 
"  Webb  "  were  reported  at  Butte  a  la  Rose  on 
the  Atchafalaya,  and  it  was  understood  that  the 
enemy,  supposing  my  command  to  be  fixed  at 
Port  Hudson,  threatened  to  move  at  once  upon 
the  Lafourche  and  New  Orleans.  Weitzel 
reached  Brashear  City  on  the  eighth  of  April, 
and  Grover  and  Emory  on  the  ninth  and  tenth. 
They  commenced  crossing  Berwick's  Bay  on  the 
ninth.  It  was  a  very  slow  process,  on  account 
of  the  want  of  transportation ;  but  Weitzel  and 
Emory  succeeded  in  crossing  by  dark  on  the 
tenth,  their  transportation  and  supplies  being 
sent  over  the  same  night  and  the  following  morn- 
ing. General  Grover  arrived  on  the  tenth,  in  the 
evening,  and  his  command  was  immediately  put 
on  board  the  transports  of  my  command,  and 
sent  up  the  Atchafalaya  and  Grand  Lake  to  turn 
the  enemy's  position  ;  landing  his  force  at  Indian 
Bend,  above  Fort  Bisland.  It  was  estimated  that 
his  movement  and  landing  would  require  about 
twelve  hours  ;  but  the  difficulties  of  navigating 
unknown  rivers  made  his  voyage  longer  than 
was  anticipated.  His  boats  could  not  come  with- 
in a  mile  and  a  quarter  of  the  shore,  on  account 
of  shoal  water,  and  he  was  obliged  to  use  flat- 
boats  to  land  his  men  and  artillery.  After  Gro- 
ver's    departure,    we    advanced    directly    upon 
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Franklin,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  encountering 
small  bodies  of  the  enemy  during  the  march.  On 
the  thirteenth,  we  had  advanced  within  four 
hundred  yards  of  his  works,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Bayou  Teche,  driving  him  to  his  fortifications, 
and  destroying  the  gunboat  "  Diana,"  which  he 
had  captured  from  us  a  short  time  before.  This 
battle  lasted  the  whole  day.  We  captured  many 
prisoners.  Our  troops  were  ready  for  an  assault 
upon  the  works  in  the  evening ;  but  it  not  being 
certain  that  Grover  had  reached  the  position  as- 
signed  him  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  the 
retreat  of  the  enemy,  it  was  deferred  until  the 
morning  of  the  fourteenth.  During  the  night, 
the  enemy,  learning  of  Grover's  successful  land- 
ing, sent  a  large  part  of  his  force  to  attack  him 
at  Irish  Bend.  The  fight  was  very  severe.  The 
enemy  was  defeated,  but  Grover  was  unable  to 
get  into  such  position  as  to  cut  off  his  retreat. 
Early  on  the  following  morning  the  balance  of  the 
enemy's  forces  evacuated  Fort  Bisland,  which 
was  immediately  occupied  by  our  troops,  and  we 
pursued  the  enemy  with  great  vigor,  capturing 
many  prisoners.  The  enemy's  forces  in  this 
affair  were  commanded  by  Generals  Taylor,  Sib- 
ley, and  Mouton.  They  retreated  toward  Ope- 
lousas,  making  a  strong  resistance  at  Vermilion 
Bayou,  from  which  position  they  were  quickly 
driven.  The  gunboats,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
encountered  the  steamer  "Queen  of  the  West" 
on  Grand  Lake,  destroying  her  and  capturing 
her  officers  and  crew. 

We  reached  Opelousas  on  the  twentieth  of 
April,  the  enemy  retreating  toward  Alexandria  in 
disorder,  and  destroying  the  bridges  in  his  flight. 
The  same  day  the  gunboats,  under  command  of 
Lieutenant-Commander  A.  P.  Cooke,  assisted  by 
four  companies  of  infantry,  captured  the  works  at 
Butte  a  la  Rose,  which  contained  two  heavy  guns 
and  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition,  and  was 
garrisoned  by  a  force  of  sixty  men,  all  of  whom 
were  captured.  These  works  constituted  the 
key  of  the  Atchafalaya,  and  being  in  our  posses- 
sion, opened  the  way  to  Red  River. 

On  the  second  01  May  we  established  commu- 
nication with  Admiral  Farragut  at  the  mouth  of 
Red  River,  through  the  Atchafalaya,  by  the  gun- 
boat "  Arizona,"  Captain  Upton  commanding, 
accompanied  by  Captain  R.  T.  Dunham,  of  my 
staff. 

The  fifth  of  May,  our  headquarters  at  Opelou- 
sas were  broken  up,  and  the  troops  moved  for 
Alexandria,  a  distance  of  from  ninety  to  one 
hundred  miles,  making  this  march  in  three  days 
and  four  hours.  Moving  rapidly  to  the  rear  of 
Fort  De  Russey,  a  strong  work  on  Red  River, 
we  compelled  the  immediate  evacuation  of  that 
post  by  the  enemy,  and  enabled  the  fleet  of  gun- 
boats, under  Admiral  Porter,  to  pass  up  to  Alex- 
andria without  firing  a  gun.  The  army  reached 
Alexandria  the  ninth  of  May,  in  the  evening,  the 
navy  having  reached  there  the  morning  of  the 
sam e  day.  The  enemy  continued  his  retreat  in 
the  direction  of  Shreveport. 

In  order  to  completely  disperse  the  forces  of 
the  enemy,  a  force  under  Generals  Weitzel  and 


DwighM^rsued  him  nearly  to  Grand  Ecore,  so 
thoroughmlispersing  him  that  he  was  unable  to  re- 
organize a  respectable  force  until  July,  more  than 
five  weeks  after  we  had  completed  the  investment 
of  Port  Hudson.  During  these  operations  on 
the  Teche,  we  captured  over  two  thousand  pris- 
oners and  twenty-two  guns ;  destroyed  three 
gunboats  and  eight  steamers ;  captured  large 
quantities  of  small  arms,  ammunition,  mails,  and 
other  public  property,  and  the  steamers  "  Ellen  " 
and  "  Cornie,"  which  were  of  great  service  to  us 
in  the  campaign.  A  letter  from  General  Taylor, 
commanding  at  Fort  Bisland,  w,as  captured  with 
an  officer  of  the  "  Queen  of  the  West,"  which 
informed  us  that  the  enemy  had  contemplated 
an  attack  upon  our  forces  at  Brashear  City  on 
the  twelfth  of  April,  the  day  before  the  assault 
was  made  by  us  upon  Fort  Bisland  ;  and  a  sub- 
sequent despatch  from  Governor  Moore  to  General 
Taylor  was  intercepted  by  General  Dwight,  in 
which  Taylor  was  directed,  in  case  he  was  pur- 
sued beyond  Alexandria,  to  fall  back  into  Texas 
with  such  of  his  forces  as  he  could  keep  together. 
The  purpose  of  the  enemy  in  retreating  up  the 
Teche  was  to  draw  off  toward  Texas,  on  our 
left  flank,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  our  sup- 
plies by  the  Teche.  But  the  capture  of  Butte  k 
la  Rose,  enabled  us  to  open  a  new  line  of  com- 
munication, through  the  Atchafalaya  and  Courta- 
bleu,  direct  to  Washington  and  Barre's  Landing, 
within  six  miles  of  Opelousas  ;  and  upon  reaching 
Alexandria,  we  were  enabled  to  establish  a  third 
line  of  communication  by  the  Atchafalaya  and 
Red  Rivers.  These  were  interior  waters,  wholly 
inaccessible  to  the  enemy,  and  made  perfectly 
safe  lines  of  communication  during  our  occupation 
of  that  country. 

While  at  Brashear  City,  I  had  received  a  de- 
spatch from  Admiral  Farragut,  by  Mr.  Gabaudau, 
his  secretary,  informing  me  that  General  Grant 
would  send  twenty  thousand  men  by  the  first  of 
May.  through  the  Tensas,  Black,  and  Red  Rivers, 
for  the  purpose  of  uniting  with  us  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  Port  Hudson.  It  was  felt  that  this  re- 
enforcement  was  necessary,  and  would  secure  the 
speedy  reduction  of  that  position.  On  reaching 
Alexandria,  I  received  two  despatches  from  Gen- 
eral Grant,  one  dated  the  twenty-third  of  April, 
stating  that  he  could  spare  us  a  reinforcement  of 
twenty  thousand  men  if  we  could  supply  them  ; 
and  the  other,  dated  the  fifth  of  May,  proposing 
to  send  one  army  corps  to  Bayou  Sara  by  the 
twenty-fifth  of  May,  and  asking  that  I  should 
then  send  all  the  troops  I  could  spare  to  Vicks- 
burg,  after  the  reduction  of  Port  Hudson.  To 
both  of  these  plans  I  consented,  and  answered, 
that  we  could  supply  them  from  New  Orleans, 
and  that  this  force  would  insure  the  capture  of 
Port  Hudson.  But  I  was  afterward  informed 
by  a  despatch,  dated  Auburn,  May  tenth,  which  I 
received  May  twelfth,  that  he  had  crossed  the 
Mississippi,  landing  his  forces  at  Grand  Gulf, 
and  was  then  in  close  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  under 
such  circumstances  that  he  could  not  retrace  his 
steps,  nor  send  me  the  forces  he  had  contemplat- 
ed, and  requesting  me  to  join  his  command  at 
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Vicksburg.  This  change  in  his  pfans  was  a 
cause  of  serious  embarrassment.  There  were 
three  courses  open  to  my  command :  first,  to 
pursue  the  enemy  to  Shreveport,  which  would 
be  without  public  advantage,  as  his  army  had  been 
captured  or  completely  routed ;  second,  to  join 
General  Grant  at  Vicksburg  ;  and  third,  to  invest 
Port  Hudson  with  such  forces  as  I  had  at  my 
command.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  move  my 
forces  to  General  Grant  at  Vicksburg,  for  want  of 
sufficient  water  transportation.  I  had  barely 
steamers  enough  to  put  my  troops  across  Ber- 
wick's Bay  and  the  Atchafalaya,  and  on  the 
morning  after  the  passage  of  the  bay,  when  our 
forces  had  turned  the  enemy's  position,  and  the 
troops  under  Emory  and  Weitzel  had  advanced 
directly  upon  his  works,  there  was  not  a  single 
boat  of  any  kind  left  with  which  I  could  commu- 
nicate with  Brashear  City  across  the  bay.  It 
seemed  impossible  for  me,  at  that  time,  to  trans- 
port any  portion  of  my  troops  and  artillery  to 
General  Grant,  without  leaving  my  trains,  and 
six  thousand  fugitive  negroes  who  had  come 
within  our  lines,  to  the  chances  of  capture  by  the 
enemy.  Besides,  it  was  perfectly  clear  that,  in 
the  event  of  the  movement  of  my  forces  to  Vicks- 
burg, unless  that  post  should  immediately  fall, 
the  rebel  garrison  at  Port  Hudson,  then  sixteen 
to  eighteen  thousand  strong,  would  prevent  our 
communication  with  New  Orleans,  and,  in  the 
event  of  any  disaster  by  which  we  should  be  de- 
tained at  Vicksburg,  would  hold  that  city  at  its 
mercy.  The  force  west  of  the  Mississippi,  which 
I  had  dispersed,  would  reorganize  by  reinforce- 
ments from  Texas,  and  move  directly  upon  the 
Lafourche,  and  Algiers,  opposite  New  Orleans, 
both  of  which  were  nearly  defenceless.  This 
was  so  apparent  to  my  mind,  that  I  felt  that  a 
compliance  with  the  request  of  General  Grant 
would  result  in  the  loss  of  my  trains,  the  recap- 
ture of  the  negroes  who  were  following  the  army, 
and  the  probable  loss  of  New  Orleans.  This 
conclusion  was  justified  by  the  subsequent  inva- 
sion and  occupation  of  the  west  bank  of  the 
river,  and  a  most  desperate  attack  by  the  Louisi- 
ana and  Texas  forces,  twelve  thousand  strong,  on 
the  works  at  Donaldsonville,  the  twenty-eighth  of 
June.  I  therefore  concluded  to  move  immediately 
against  Port  Hudson,  and  to  take  my  chances  for 
the  reduction  of  that  post.  To  avoid  mistake,  I  di- 
rected Brigadier-General  William  Dwight  to  report 
our  condition  to  General  Grant  in  person,  and  so- 
licit his  counsel.  General  Dwight  returned  with 
the  advice  that  I  attack  Port  Hudson  without  de- 
lay, and  that  he  would  send  me  five  thousand  men, 
but  that  I  should  not  wait  for  them. 

My  command  moved  from  Alexandria  on  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  of  May,  a  portion  going 
down  the  river,  and  the  remainder  marching  by 
land  to  Simmsport,  crossing  the  Atchafalaya  at 
that  point  with  great  difficulty,  by  means  of  our 
transports  and  the  steamers  we  had  captured,  and 
from  thence  moved  down  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  to  Bayou  Sara,  crossing  the  Mis- 
sissippi at  that  point  on  the  night  of  the  twenty- 
third,    and  moving    directly   upon   the   enemy's 


works   at   Port   Hudson  —  a  distance  of  fifteen 
miles  —  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  May. 

Major-General  C.  C.  Augur,  commanding  the 
forces  at  Baton  Rouge,  about  three  thousand  five 
hundred  men,  had  been  directed  to  effect  a  junc- 
tion with  our  forces  in  the  rear  of  Port  Hudson. 
He  encountered  the  enemy  at  Plain's  store,  about 
four  miles  from  Port  Hudson,  repulsing  him  with 
a  loss  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners,  and  effected  a  junction  with  the 
rest  of  our  forces  on  the  twenty-fifth.  Our  right  % 
wing,  under  Generals  Weitzel,  Grover,  and 
Dwight,  who  had  succeeded  General  Emory,  en- 
countered the  enemy  outside  of  his  works  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  twenty-fourth,  and,  after  a  very 
sharp  fight,  drove  him  to  his  outer  line  of  in- 
trenchments.  On  the  twenty-fifth,  the  junction 
of  all  the  forces  having  been  completed,  the  works 
of  the  enemy  were  invested. 

Preparations  were  immediately  made  for  an 
assault.  Rumors  had  been  circulated,  for  several 
days  previous,  that  the  enemy  had  abandoned  the 
position,  and  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  definite 
information  of  his  strength.  It  was  generally 
supposed,  however,  that  the  force  had  been 
greatly  diminished,  and  that  an  assault  would  re- 
sult in  its  capture.  A  very  thorough  preparation 
was  made  on  the  twenty-fifth  and  twenty-sixth ; 
and  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  May,  a  desperate 
attack  upon  the  works  was  made  —  Generals 
Weitzel,  Grover,  and  Dwight  commanding  our 
right,  General  Augur  the  centre,  and  General  T. 
W.  Sherman  the  left.  The  plan  of  attack  con- 
templated simultaneous  movements  on  the  right 
and  left  of  our  lines.  The  attack  upon  the  right 
commenced  with  vigor  early  in  the  morning. 
Had  the  movement  upon  the  left  been  executed 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  possible  the  assault 
might  have  been  successful.  But  the  garrison 
was  much  stronger  than  had  been  represented, 
and  the  enemy  was  found  -able  to  defend  his 
works  at  all  points.  The  conduct  of  the  troops 
was  admirable,  and  most  important  advantages 
were  gained,  which  contributed  to  the  success  of 
all  subsequent  movements.  At  one  time  our  ad- 
vance had  reached  the  interior  line  of  the  enemy, 
but  were  unable  to  hold  their  position.  Nothing 
but  the  assault  would  have  satisfied  the  troops  of 
the  presence  or  strength  of  the  enemy  and  his 
works.  Our  loss  in  this  engagement  was  two 
hundred  and  ninety-three  killed,  and  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  forty-nine  wounded.  We 
were  unable  to  estimate  with  accuracy  the  loss 
of  the  enemy,  but  it  was  very  severe.  In  one 
regiment,  the  Fifteenth  Arkansas,  out  of  two 
hundred  and  ninety-two  officers  and  men,  the 
loss  sustained  during  the  siege,  according  to  a 
history  of  the  defence  by  a  rebel  officer,  was  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two,  of  whom,  seventy-six  fell 
on  the  twenty-seventh  of  May.  The  force  of 
the  enemy  within  the  fortifications  numbered 
from  seven  to  eight  thousand,  with  two  thousand 
five  hundred  cavalry  in  our  rear  at  Clinton,  and  a 
small  force  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  com- 
manding a  point  opposite  the  enemy's  batteries  ; 
making,  all   together,  between   ten   and   eleven 
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thousand  men  engaged  in  the  defence  of  the 
position  inside  and  outside  the  works.  The 
operations  in  the  Teche  country,  with  the  losses 
sustained  in  battle,  and  sickness  occasioned  by 
rapid  and  exhausting  marches,  had  reduced  my 
effective  force  to  less  than  thirteen  thousand,  in- 
cluding Augur's  command.  Of  these,  twenty 
regiments  were  nine  months'  men,  whose  terms 
began  to  expire  in  May,  and  all  expired  in  Au- 
gust. This  was  not  an  adequate  force  for  the 
capture  of  the  place.  There  ought  not  to  have 
been  less  than  three  to  one  for  this  purpose.  The 
force  that  we  had  anticipated  receiving  from  Gen- 
eral Grant,  promised  in  the  several  communica- 
tions to  which  I  have  referred,  would  have 
enabled  us  on  the  twenty-seventh,  beyond  any 
question,  to  have  completed  the  capture  of  the 
works  and  garrison,  when  we  could  have  immedi- 
ately moved  to  Vicksburg,  to  aid  him  in  his  at- 
tack on  that  place,  without  exposing  New  Orleans, 
or  any  other  post  on  the  lower  Mississippi,  to 
capture   by   the   enemy. 

On  the  night  of  the  twenty-seventh,  the  army 
rested  within  rifle-shot  of  the  enemy's  works,  and 
commenced  the  construction  of  works  of  defence. 
The  enemy's  interior  line  extended  from  four  to 
five  miles,  from  river  to  river.  The  line  occupied 
by  us  necessarily  covered  from  seven  to  eight 
miles.  Our  greater  length  of  line  made  the  ene- 
my equal,  if  not  superior,  in  numbers,  in  any  at- 
tack that  could  be  made  by  us  upon  them. 

From  the  night  of  the  twenty-seventh  of  May 
until  the  fourteenth  of  June  we  occupied  this 
line.  Another  partially  successful  assault  was 
then  made.  An  incessant  and  harassing  fire  was 
kept  up  upon  the  enemy  night  and  day,  leaving 
him  without  rest  or  sleep.  On  the  tenth  of  June 
a  heavy  artillery  fire  was  kept  up,  and  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  eleventh  we  en- 
deavored to  get  within  attacking  distance  of  the 
works,  in  order  to  avoid  the  terrible  losses  in- 
curred in  moving  over  the  ground  in  front  of  the 
works.  But  the  enemy  discovered  the  movement 
before  daybreak.  A  portion  of  the  troops 
worked  their  way  through  the  abatis  to  the  lines, 
but  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  several 
prisoners. 

The  fourteenth  of  June  a  second  general  as- 
sault was  made  at  daybreak.  A  column  of  a 
division  was  posted  on  the  left,  under  General 
Dwight,  with  the  intention  of  getting  an  entrance 
to  the  works  by  passing  a  ravine,  while  the  main 
attack  on  the  right  was  made  by  the  commands 
of  Grover  and  Weitzel.  Neither  column  was 
successful  in  fully  gaining  its  object,  but  our 
lines  were  advanced  from  a  distance  of  three 
hundred  yards  to  distances  of  from  fifty  to  two 
hundred  yards  from  the  enemy's  line  of  fortifica- 
tions, where  the  troops  intrenched  themselves, 
and  commenced  the  construction  of  new  batteries. 
On  the  left  an  eminence  was  gained  which  com- 
manded a  strong  point  held  by  the  enemy,  called 
the  "  Citadel,"  and  which  later  enabled  us  to  get 
possession  of  a  point  of  the  same  bluff  upon 
which  the  Citadel  was  constructed,  within  ten 
yards  of  the  enemy's  lines.     This  day's  work  was 


of  great  importance  ;  but  it  was  now  felt  that  our 
force  was  unequal  to  the  task  of  carrying  the 
works  by  assault,  and  the  slower  but  more  cer- 
tain operations  of  the  siege  were  commenced. 

The  fighting  had  been  incessant,  night  and  day, 
for  a  period  of  twenty-one  days  and  nights,  giv- 
ing the  enemy  neither  rest  nor  sleep.  During 
these  operations,  the  nine  months'  men,  whose 
term  had  expired,  or  was  about  to  expire,  were 
dissatisfied  with  their  situation,  and  unwilling 
to  enter  upon  duty  involving  danger.  Great 
embarrassment  and  trouble  was  caused  by  the 
conduct  of  some  of  these  troops,  one  regiment  — 
the  Fourth  Massachusetts  —  being  in  open  mu- 
tiny. 

The  siege  operations  were  pursued  with  the 
greatest  vigor.  On  the  right  we  had  completed 
our  saps  up  to  the  very  line  of  the  enemy's  forti- 
fications. On  the  left  a  mine  had  been  prepared 
for  a  charge  of  thirty  barrels  of  powder,  in  such 
position  as  made  the  destruction  of  the  "  Cita- 
del "   inevitable. 

Communication  had  been  regular  with  General 
Grant  at  Vicksburg  during  the  progress  of  the 
siege,  and  on  the  sixth  of  July  we  received  in- 
formation of  the  surrender  of  that  post.  Major- 
General  Frank  Gardner,  in  command  of  the  post, 
asked  for  an  official  statement  of  the  report  of 
the  capture  of  Vicksburg,  which  had  been  circu- 
lated throughout  his  command,  and  I  sent  him  a 
copy  of  that  portion  of  the  official  despatch  of 
General  Grant  relating  to  the  surrender  of  Vicks- 
burg, and  received,  on  the  night  of  the  sixth  of 
July,  a  request  that  there  might  be  a  cessation  of 
hostilities,  with  a  view  to  an  agreement  of  terms 
of  a  surrender.  This  was  declined.  He  then 
made  known,  officially,  his  determination  to  sur- 
render the  post  and  garrison.  A  conference  was 
appointed  to  agree  upon  the  terms,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the 
works  and  garrison,  which  was  formally  execut- 
ed on  the  eighth  of  July,  and  our  troops  entered 
and  took  possession  of  the  works  on  the  morning 
of  the  ninth.  General  Gardner,  in  commending 
the  gallantry  of  his  men  for  their  unwearied 
labors  in  the  defence,  which  all  our  troops  readily 
acknowledged,  stated  emphatically,  as  if  he  de- 
sired it  to  be  understood,  that  his  surrender  was 
not  on  account  of  the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  or  the 
want  of  ammunition  or  provisions,  but  from  the 
exhaustion  of  his  men,  who  had  been  without  rest 
for  more  than  six  weeks,  and  who  could  not  re- 
sist another  attack.  Though  they  might  have 
held  out  a  day  or  two  longer,  the  attempt  would 
have  been  at  the  expense  of  a  useless  effusion  of 
blood. 

During  the  investment  and  siege  of  Port  Hud- 
son, the  enemy  west  of  the  Mississippi  had  been 
concentrating,  and  on  the  eighteenth  of  June,  one 
regiment  of  infantry,  and  two  of  cavalry,  under 
command  of  Colonel  Major,  captured  and  burned 
two  of  our  small  steamers  at  Plaquemine,  taking 
sixty-eight  prisoners,  mostly  convalescents,  of  the 
Twenty-eighth  Maine  volunteers.  The  same 
force  then  passed  down  the  river  and  Bayou  La- 
fourche, avoiding  Donaldsonville,   and  attacked 
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our  forces  on  the  twentieth,  at  Lafourche,  cross- 
ing on  the  Opelousas  Railway,  cutting  off  commu- 
nication between  Brashear  City  and  New  Orleans. 
They  were,  however,  finally  repulsed ;  but  re- 
newed their  attack  on  the  twenty-first,  which 
resulted  in  their  again  being  repulsed,  leaving 
fifty-three  of  their  dead  upon  the  field,  and  six- 
teen prisoners  in  our  hands.  Our  loss  was  eight 
killed  and  sixteen  wounded.  Reinforcements 
were  sent  from  New  Orleans,  but  the  enemy  did 
not  renew  the  attack.  Our  forces  were  under 
command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Albert  Stickney, 
Forty-seventh  Massachusetts  volunteers.  Sub- 
sequently, they  fell  back  to  Algiers.  Orders  had 
been  sent  to  Brashear  City  to  remove  all  stores, 
and  hold  the  position,  with  the  aid  of  the  gunboats 
to  the  last.  But  the  enemy  succeeded  in  crossing 
Grand  Lake  by  means  of  rafts,  and  surprised  and 
captured  the  garrison  on  the  twenty-second  of 
June,  consisting  of  about  three  hundred  men, 
two  thirty  pounder  Parrott  guns,  and  six  twenty- 
four  pounders.  The  enemy,  greatly  increased  in 
numbers,  then  attacked  the  works  at  Donaldson- 
ville,  on  the  Mississippi,  which  were  defended  by 
a  garrison  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  men, 
including  convalescents,  commanded  by  Major  J. 
D.  Bullen,  Twenty-eighth  Maine  volunteers. 
The  attack  was  made  at  half  past  four  in  the 
morning  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  and  lasted 
until  daylight.  The  garrison  made  a  splendid 
defence,  killing  and  wounding  more  than  their  own 
number,  and  capturing  as  many  officers,  and 
nearly  as  many  men  as  their  garrison  numbered. 
The  enemy's  troops  were  under  command  of 
General  Greene,  of  Texas,  and  consisted  of  the 
Louisiana  troops  under  General  Taylor,  and  five 
thousand  Texas  cavalry,  making  a  force  of  nine 
to  twelve  thousand  in  all  that  vicinity.  The 
troops  engaged  in  these  different  operations  left 
but  four  hundred  men  in  New  Orleans.  The 
vigor  and  strength  of  the  enemy  in  these  several 
attacks  show  that,  with  the  aid  of  the  garrison 
at  Port  Hudson,  New  Orleans  could  not  have 
been  defended,  had  my  command  been  involved 
in  the  operations  against  Vicksburg. 

Upon  the  surrender  of  Port  Hudson,  it  was 
found  that  the  enemy  had  established  batteries 
below  on  the  river,  cutting  off  our  communica- 
tion with  New  Orleans,  making  it  necessary  to 
send  a  large  force  to  dislodge  them.  The  troops, 
exhausted  by  the  labors  of  the  long  campaign, 
including  nine  months'  men  and  the  regiments  of 
colored  troops,  which  had  been  organized,  during 
the  campaign,  from  the  negroes  of  the  country,  did 
not  number  ten  thousand  effective  men.  It 
was  impossible  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  river 
below  and  leave  troops  enough  at  Port  Hudson  to 
maintain  the  position  and  guard  between  six  and 
seven  thousand  prisoners.  For  these  reasons, 
the  privates  were  paroled,  and  the  officers  sent  to 
New  Orleans. 

On  the  ninth  of  July,  seven  transports,  contain- 
ing all  my  available  force,  were  sent  below 
against  the  enemy,  in  the  vicinity  of  Donaldson- 
ville.  The  country  was  speedily  freed  from  his 
presence,  and  Brashear  City  was  recaptured  on 
the  twenty-second  of  July. 


During  the  siege  the  colored  troops  held  the 
extreme  right  of  our  line  on  the  river,  and  shared 
in  all  the  dangers  of  the  twenty-seventh  of  May 
and  the  fourteenth  of  June,  sustaining,  besides, 
several  desperate  sorties  of  the  enemy,  particu- 
larly directed  against  them,  with  bravery  and 
success.  The  new  regiments  of  General  Ull- 
marc's  brigade,  which  had  been  raised  during  the 
campaign,  also  shared  the  labors  of  the  siege  and 
the  honors  of  the  final  victory. 

Colonel  B.  F.  Grierson,  commanding  the  Sixth 
and  Seventh  regiments  of  Illinois  cavalry,  arrived 
at  Baton  Rouge,  in  April,  from  La  Grange,  Ten- 
nessee, and  joined  us  with  his  force  at  Port  Hud- 
son, covering  our  rear  during  the  siege,  and  ren- 
dering most  important  services.  His  officers  and 
men  were  constantly  on  duty,  regardless  of  toil 
and  danger.  »They  covered  our  foraging  parties, 
dispersed  the  cavalry  forces  ©f  the  enemy,  when 
they  concentrated,  and  contributed  in  a  great  de- 
gree to  the  reduction  of  the  post.  Our  deficiency 
in  cavalry  made  his  assistance  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. With  the  exception  of  this  command, 
much  reduced  by  long  journeys,  our  mounted  force 
consisted  chiefly  of  infantry  mounted  on  the 
horses  of  the  country  collected  during  the  cam- 
paign. 

The  cooperation  of  the  fleet  under  Rear  Ad- 
miral Farragut,  on  the  waters  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, as  well  as  at  Port  Hudson,  was  harmoni- 
ous and  effective,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the 
success  of  our  arms.  A  battery  of  heavy  guns 
was  established  in  the  rear  of  the  works,  by  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  navy,  the  fire  of  which  was 
most  constant  and  effective. 

The  signal  corps,  under  command  of  Captain 
Rowley,  and  subsequently  under  Captain  Roe, 
and  the  telegraphic  corps,  under  Captain  Bulk- 
ley,  rendered  every  assistance  possible  to  these* 
branches  of  the  service.  By  means  of  signals  and 
telegraphs,  a  perfect  communication  was  main- 
tained at  all  times,  night  and  day,  between  the 
fleet  and  the  army,  and  with  the  different  por- 
tions of  the  army. 

The  rebels  admitted,  after  the  close  of  the  siege, 
that  they  had  lost  in  killed  and  wounded,  during 
the  siege,  six  hundred  and  ten  men  ;  but  they 
underrated  the  number  of  prisoners  and  guns 
they  surrendered,  and  their  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  was  larger  than  was  admitted  by  them. 
It, could  not  have  been  less  than  eight  hundred  or 
one  thousand  men.  Five  hundred  men  were 
found  in  the  hospitals.  The  wounds  were  mostly 
in  the  head,  from  the  fire  of  sharpshooters,  and 
very  severe.  A  small  portion  of  the  troops  com- 
posing the  garrison  at  Port  Hudson  were  ordered 
to  Vicksburg,  to  strengthen  the  command  of 
General  Pemberton,  subsequent  to  the  attack  in 
March.  This  gave  rise  to  the  report  that  the 
place  had  been  evacuated ;  and  it  was  only  after 
the  unsuccessful  assaults  of  the  twenty-seventh  of 
May  and  fourteenth  of  June,  that  the  strength 
of  the  fortifications  and  garrison  was  appreciated, 
and  all  parties  were  satisfied  that  our  force  was 
insufficient  to  effect  the  capture  by  assault.  The 
uncertainty  as  to  the  movements  of  Johnston's 
command,  which  was  known  to  be  in  the  rear  of 
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Vicksburg,  and  the  constant  expectation  that 
some  part  of  his  force  would  attack  us  in  the 
rear,  made  it  necessary  that  every  consideration 
should  be  disregarded  which  involved  the  loss  of 
time  in  our  operations,  and  the  general  system- 
atic attacks  upon  the  works  of  the  enemy  were 
executed  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  after 
the  necessary  preparation!  had  been  made. 

The  siege  lasted  forty-five  days,  of  which 
twenty-one  days  was  incessant  and  constant  fight- 
ing. It  was  conducted  constantly  with  a  view 
to  the  capture  of  the  garrison,  as  well  as  the  re- 
duction of  the  post. 

When  the  proposition  of  General  Gardiner  to 
suspend  hostilities  with  a  view  to  consider  terms 
of  surrender  was  received,  there  were  six  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  eight  officers  and  men  on 
duty  within  the  lines,  two  thousand  five  hundred 
in  the  rear  of  the  besieging  forces,  and  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  river  opposite  Port  Hudson,  and 
twelve  thousand  men  under  Generals  Greene  and 
Taylor,  between  Port  Hudson  and  Donaldson- 
ville,  who  had,  by  establishing  their  batteries  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  river,  effectually  cut  off  our 
communication  with  New  Orleans  ;  making  twen- 
ty-one thousand  men  actively  engaged  in  raising 
the  siege  at  the  time  of  its  surrender. 

The  besieging  force  was  reduced  to  less  than 
ten  thousand  men,  of  which  more  than  half  were 
enlisted  for  nine  months'  service,  and  a  few  regi- 
ments of  colored  troops,  organized,  since  the 
campaign  opened,  from  the  material  gathered 
from  the  country.  The  position  assailed  was, 
from  the  natural  defences  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  from  the  character  of  the  works  constructed, 
believed  by  the  enemy  to  be  impregnable.  The 
besieging  army,  to  reach  the  position,  had 
marched  more  than  five  hundred  miles,  through 
a  country  where  a  single  line  of  supplies  could 
be  maintained,  against  a  force  fully  equal  in 
numbers,  fighting  only  in  intrenchments,  and 
gathering  material  for  reenforcing  its  regiments, 
in  the  country  through  which  it  passed.  There 
are  but  few  sieges,  in  the  history  of  war,  in  which 
the  disparity  of  forces  has  been  more  marked, 
the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  more  numerous, 
the  victory  more  decided,  or  the  results  more 
important.  Every  officer  and  man  who  discharged 
his  duty  in  that  campaign,  whether  living  or  dead, 
will  leave  an  honored  name  to  his  descendants, 
and  receive  hereafter,  if  not  now,  the  grateful 
and  well-merited  applause  of  his  country. 

The  results  of  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg  and 
Port  Hudson  were  the  permanent  separation  of 
the  rebel  states,  east  and  west,  and  the  free  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi,  thus  opening  commu- 
nication between  the  northern  and  southern 
states  occupied  by  our  forces,  and  an  outlet  for 
the  products  of  the  upper  Mississippi  valley  to 
the  markets  of  the  world. 

The  two  armies  that  had  fought  each  other 
with  such  resolute  determination  fraternized  on 
the  day  of  the  surrender,  without  manifestations 
of  hostility  or  hatred.  A  common  valor  had 
given  birth  to  a  feeling  of  mutual  respect. 

Brigadier-General  T.  W.   Sherman  was   seri- 


ously wounded  in  the  assault  of  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  May,  and  Brigadier-General  Paine  on 
the  fourteenth  of  June.  Among  those  killed 
during  the  siege  were  Colonel  Bean,  of  the  Fourth 
Wisconsin  ;  Colonel  Holcomb,  of  the  First  Lou- 
isiana ;  Colonel  D.  S.  Cowles,  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty-eighth  New  York  ;  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Rodman,  of  the  Thirty-eighth  Massachusetts  ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Lowell,  of  the  Eighth  New 
Hampshire  ;  Colonel  Smith,  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  sixtieth  New  York  Zouaves ;  Colonel  Chapin, 

of  the Massachusetts ;  Major    Haf  kill  and 

Captain  Luce,  of  the  engineers ;  Lieutenant 
Wrotnowski,  and  many  other  gallant  officers, 
whose  names,  in  the  absence  of  official  records,  it 
is  not  in  my  power  to  give,  who  gave  their  lives 
to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  their  country. 

In  this  campaign  we  captured  ten  thousand 
five  hundred  and  eighty-four  prisoners,  as  follows : 
Paroled  men  at  Port  Hudson,  exclusive  of  the 
sick  and  wounded,  five  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  fifty-three ;  officers,  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  ;  captured  by  Grierson  at  Jackson,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty;  First  and  Fifteenth  Arkansas, 
captured  May  twenty-seventh,  one  hundred  and 
one ;  on  board  steamers  in  Thompson's  Creek, 
twenty-five  ;  deserters,  two  hundred  and  fifty  ; 
sick  and  wounded,  one  thousand ;  captured  at 
Donaldsonville,  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  ;  captured  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, two  thousand  five  hundred ;  —  in  all,  a  num- 
ber fully  equal  to  the  force  to  which  the  garrison 
surrendered.  We  also  captured  seventy-three 
guns,  four  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  of  pow- 
der, one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  rounds  of 
ammunition,  six  thousand  small  arms,  and  four 
steamers ;  twenty  thousand  head  of  horses,  cattle, 
and  mules ;  ten  thousand  bales  of  cotton  ;  and 
destroyed  the  enemy's  salt  works  at  New  Iberia, 
three  gunboats,  and  eight  steam  transports.  The 
cattle,  horses,  mules,  cotton,  and  other  products 
of  the  country,  were  sent  to  New  Orleans,  turned 
over  to  the  Quartermaster,  and  except  such  as 
could  be  used  by  the  army  in  kind,  were  applied 
to  the  support  of  the  government. 

The  fifth  of  August  a  despatch  was  received  and 
published,  from  the  General-in-Chief  of  the  army, 
congratulating  the  troops  on  the  crowning  success 
of  the  campaign,  for  whom  was  reserved  the 
honor  of  striking  the  last  blow  for  the  freedom 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  announcing  that 
the  country,  and  especially  the  great  west,  would 
ever  remember  with  gratitude  their  services. 
I  remain,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

N.  P.  Banks, 
m.  g.  v. 

CAMPAIGN  IN  TEXAS. 

To  the  Secretary  of  War : 

After  the  surrender  of  Port  Hudson,  I  joined 
with  General  Grant  in  recommending  an  imme- 
diate movement  against  the  city  of  Mobile.  My 
views  upon  the  question  were  expressed  in  sev- 
eral despatches  in  July  and  August.  With  such 
aid  as  General  Grant  had  offered,  and  subse- 
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quently  gave  me,  a  speedy  capture  of  that  city 
seemed  to  be  reasonably  certain. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  August,  1863,  I  was  in- 
formed by  a  despatch  dated  the  sixth  of  that 
month,  that  there  were  important  reasons  why 
our  flag  should  be  established  in  Texas  with  the 
least  possible  delay,  and  instructing  me  that  the 
movement  should  be  made  as  speedily  as  possi- 
ble, either  by  sea  or  land.  I  was  informed  by  a 
despatch  dated  the  twelfth  of  August,  and  which 
I  received  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  August,  that 
the  importance  of  the  operations  proposed  by 
me  in  previous  despatches  against  the  city  of  Mo- 
bile was  fully  appreciated,  but  there  were  reasons 
other  than  military  why  those  directed  in  Texas 
should  be  undertaken  first ;  that  on  this  matter 
there  was  no  choice,  and  that  the  views  of  the 
government  must  be  carried  out.  I  was  advised 
in  a  despatch  dated  the  tenth  of  August,  that 
the  restoration  of  the  flag  to  some  one  point 
in  Texas  could  be  best  effected  by  the  combined 
military  and  naval  movements  upon  Red  River 
to  Alexandria,  Natchitoches,  or  Shreveport,  and 
the  occupation  of  Northern  Texas.  This  line 
was  recommended  as  superior,  for  military  opera- 
tions, to  the  occupation  of  Galveston  or  Indiano- 
la ;  but  the  final  selection  was  left  to  my  judg- 
mant. 

The  difficulties  attending  a  movement  in  the 
direction   of    Shreveport  —  a  route   which    had 
been  thoroughly  explored  in  the  spring  campaign 
of  1863 —  satisfied  me  that  it  was  impracticable, 
if  not  impossible,  for  the  purposes  entertained 
by  the  government.     The  selection  of  the  line 
of  operations   having   been  submitted   to  me,  I 
made  immediate  preparations  for  a  movement  by 
the  coast  against  Houston,  selecting  the  position 
occupied   by  the  enemy  on  the   Sabine   as   the 
point  of  attack.     This  point  was  nearest  to  my 
base  of  supplies.     It  was  immediately  connected 
with   Berwick's   Bay  by   the   Gulf  and   by   the 
river,  and  also  by  railway,  from  the  Bay,  with 
New  Orleans.     If  suddenly  occupied,  I  regarded 
it  certain  —  as  the  enemy's  forces  were  then  dis- 
posed —  that  we   could   concentrate,   and   move 
upon  Houston   by  land  with  fifteen  to  seventeen 
thousand  (15,000  to  17,000)  men,  before  it  would 
be  possible  for  the  enemy  to  collect  his  forces  for 
its  defence.     The  occupation  of  Houston  would 
place  in  our  hands   the  control  of  all  the  railway 
communications  of  Texas,  give  us  command  of 
the  most  populous  and  productive  part  of  the 
State,  enable  us  to  move  at  any  moment  into  the 
interior  in  any  direction,  or  to  fall  back  upon  the 
Island  of  Galveston,  —  which  could  be  maintained 
with   a  very  small  force,  —  holding   the    enemy 
upon  the  coast  of  Texas,  and  leaving  the  army 
of  the  Gulf  free  to  move  upon  Mobile,  in  accord- 
ance with  my  original  plan,  or  wherever  it  should 
be  required. 

The  expedition  sailed  from  New  Orleans  on 
the  fifth  day  of  September.  Its  organization  and 
command  had  been  intrusted  to  Major-General 
W.  B.  Franklin.  The  gunboats  assigned  to  the 
expedition  by  Admiral  Farragut  were  under 
command  of  Captain  Crocker,  a  skilful  and  brave 


officer.  He  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
waters  of  Sabine  Pass,  having  been  stationed 
there  for  many  months,  and  was  anxious  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  expedition.  The  forces  were  or- 
ganized for  operations  upon  land.  The  gunboats 
were  intended  to  assist  and  cover  their  debarka- 
tion and  movements  upon  the  coast.  At  various 
points  between  the  Sabine  and  Galveston,  a 
landing  was  practicable  and  safe :  unless  the 
weather  or  the  forces  of  the  enemy  should  inter- 
vene, nothing  could  prevent  a  successful  debarka- 
tion of  troops  at  some  point  upon  that  coast. 

General  Franklin's  instructions  were  verbal 
and  written.  He  was  directed  to  land  his  troops 
ten  or  twelve  miles  below  Sabine  Pass,  or  at 
some  other  point  on  the  coast  below,  and  proceed 
by  a  rapid  movement  against  the  fortifications 
constructed  for  the  defence  of  the  Pass,  unless 
the  naval  officers  should  find,  upon  reconnois- 
sance,  that  the  works  were  unoccupied,  or  that 
they  were  able  to  take  them  without  delay. 
Nothing  was  wanting  to  secure  the  success  of 
the  expedition.  The  troops  were  in  good  condi- 
tion, the  weather  fine,  the  sea  smooth,  and  the 
enemy  without  suspicion  of  the  movement.  In- 
stead, however,  of  moving  below  the  pass  and 
effecting  a  landing  of  the  troops,  General  Frank- 
lin states  in  his  report  that  it  was  determined 
that  Captain  Crocker  should  enter  the  pass  and 
make  an  attack  directly  upon  the  works.  The 
gunboats  (originally  lightly-constructed  merchant 
vessels)  were  unable  to  make  any  impression  upon 
the  works  ;  they  soon  ran  aground  in  the  shallow 
water  and  narrow  channel  of  the  pass,  under  the 
guns  of  the  fort,  and  were  compelled  to  surren- 
der. The  enemy's  position  was  occupied  and  de- 
fended by  less  than  a  hundred  men.  The  troops 
under  General  Franklin  made  an  unsuccessful, 
and,  as  it  appeared  afterward,  a  feeble  effort  to 
land  within  the  bay,  after  the  loss  of  the  two 
gunboats,  and  returned  to  New  Orleans  without 
attempting  a  landing  below  upon  the  coast  in 
rear  of  the  works.  Had  a  landing  been  effected 
even  after  the  loss  of  the  boats,  in  accordance 
with  the  original  plan,  the  success  of  the  move- 
ment would  have  been  complete,  both  as  it  re- 
garded the  occupation  of  Sabine  Pass  and  opera- 
tions against  Houston  and  Galveston.  The 
enemy  had  at  this  time  all  his  forces  in  that 
quarter,  and  less  than  a  hundred  men  on  the  Sa- 
bine. 

The  failure  of  this  expedition  having  notified 
the  enemy  of  our  purposes,  it  was  impracticable 
to  repeat  the  attempt  at  that  point.  The  instruc- 
tions of  the  government  being  imperative,  I  then 
endeavored,  without  delay,  to  carry  out  my  in- 
structions by  a  movement  toward  Alexandria 
and  Shreveport,  or,  if  possible,  across  the  south- 
ern part  of  Louisiana  to  Niblett's  Bluff.  The 
attack  upon  Sabine  Pass  was  made  the  eighth  of 
September.  The  fleet  returned  on  the  eleventh. 
On  the  thirteenth,  orders  were  given  for  the  over- 
land movement.  The  troops  were  rapidly  trans- 
ferred to  the  Teche  Bayou,  and  organized  for  this 
expedition.  But  it  was  soon  found  impracticable, 
if  not  impossible,  to  enter  Texas  in  that  direction. 
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The  country  between  the  Teche  and  the  Sabine 
was  without  supplies  of  any  kind,  and  entirely 
without  water,  and  the  march  across  that  country 
of  three  hundred  miles,  with  wagon  transporta- 
tion alone,  where  we  were  certain  to  meet  the 
enemy  in  full  force,  was  necessarily  abandoned. 
A  movement  in  the  direction  of  Alexandria  and 
Shreveport  was  equally  impracticable.  The  route 
lay  over  a  country  utterly  destitute  of  supplies, 
which  had  been  overrun  repeatedly  by  the  two 
armies,  and  which  involved  a  march  of  five  hun- 
dred miles  from  New  Orleans,  and  nearly  four 
hundred  miles  from  Berwick's  Bay,  with  wagon 
transportation  only,  in  a  country  without  water, 
forage,  or  supplies,  mostly  upon  a  single  road 
very  thickly  wooded,  and  occupied  by  a  thor- 
oughly hostile  population. 

Being  satisfied  that  it  was  impracticable  to  ex- 
ecute the  orders  of  the  government  by  this  route, 
for  these  reasons,  which  were  stated  in  my  several 
despatches,  I  decided  as  the  only  alternative  left 
me  for  the  execution  of  the  orders  of  the  gov- 
ernment, to  attempt  the  occupation  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  which  I  had  suggested  on  the  thirteenth 
of  September,  as  an  alternative,  if  the  land  route 
was  found  impracticable.  Leaving  the  troops 
opposite  Berwick's  Bay,  upon  the  land  route  into 
Texas,  I  organized  a  small  expedition,  the  troops 
being  placed  under  command  of  Major-General 
N.  J.  T.  Dana,  and  sailed  on  the  twenty-sixth  of 
October,  1863,  for  the  Rio  Grande.  A  landing 
was  effected  at  Brazos  Santiago,  which  was  occu- 
pied by  the  enemy's  cavalry  and  artillery,  the 
second  day  of  November.  The  enemy  was  driven 
from  his  position  the  next  day,  and  the  troops 
ordered  forward  to  Brownsville,  thirty  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  Colonel  Dye,  of  the 
Ninety-fourth  Illinois  volunteers,  commanding 
the  advance,  occupied  Brownsville  on  the  sixth 
of  November,  where,  a  few  hours  after  his  arrival, 
I  made  my  headquarters.  Major-General  Dana 
was  left  in  command  of  this  post.  As  soon  as 
it  was  possible  to  provide  for  the  garrison  and 
obtain  transportation  for  the  navigation  of  the 
river,  which  occupied  four  or  five  days,  I  moved 
with  all  the  troops  which  could  be  spared  from 
that  point  for  the  purpose  of  occupying  the 
passes  on  the  coast  between  the  Rio  Grande  and 
Galveston,  intending  to  complete  my  original 
plan  by  the  occupation  of  Galveston  from  the 
coast  below,  instead  of  above.  Point  Isabel  was 
occupied  on  the  eighth  of  November.  By  the 
aid  of  steamers  obtained  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Mexican  government,  we 
were  enabled  to  transport  troops  to  Mustang 
Island.  The  troops  were  under  the  command  of 
Brigadier-General  T.  E.  G.  Ransom,  who  carried 
the  enemy's  works  commanding  Aransas  Pass, 
after  a  gallant  assault,  capturing  nearly  one  hun- 
dred prisoners  and  the  artillery  with  which  the 
place  was  defended.  The  troops  instantly  moved 
upon  Pass  Cavallo,  commanding  the  entrance 
to  Matagorda  Bay,  and  which  was  also  defended 
by  strong  and  extensive  fortifications,  and  a  force 
of  two  thousand  men,  —  artillery,  cavalry,  and 
infantry,  —  who  could  be  reenforced  in  any  emer- 


gency from  Houston  and  Galveston.  The  troops 
were  under  command  of  Major-General  C.  C. 
Washburne,  then  commanding  the  thirteenth 
corps.  Fort  Esperanza  was  invested,  and  after 
a  most  gallant  action  the  enemy  blew  up  his 
magazines,  partially  dismantled  his  defences,  and 
evacuated  the  position,  the  major  part  of  his  men 
escaping  to  the  main  land  by  the  peninsula  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Brazos. 

The  occupation  of  Brownsville  and  Brazos 
Santiago,  the  capture  of  the  works  and  garrison 
at  Aransas  Pass,  and  the  defeat  of  the  enemy 
and  the  capture  of  his  works  at  Fort  Esperanza, 
by  our  troops,  left  nothing  on  the  coast  in  his 
possession  but  the  works  at  the  mouth  of  Brazos 
River  and  on  the  Island  of  Galveston,  which 
were  formidable  and  defended  by  all  the  forces 
of  the  enemy  in  Texas.  The  command  of  Gen- 
eral Magruder  had  been  withdrawn  from  different 
parts  of  the  state,  and  concentrated  on  the  coast 
between  Houston,  Galveston,  and  Indianola,  in 
consequence  of  our  movement  against  the  works 
at  Sabine  Pass,  the  occupation  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  the  capture  of  the  works  constructed  for  the 
defence  of  Aransas  Pass  and  Pass  Cavallo,  on 
the  Texas  coast.  To  carry  the  works  at  the 
mouth  of  Brazos  River,  it  was  necessary  to  move 
inland,  and  to  attack  the  enemy  in  the  rear,  in 
which  we  necessarily  encountered  the  entire 
strength  of  the  rebel  forces,  then  greatly  superi- 
or in  numbers  to  ours.  Preparations  were  made 
for  more  extended  operations  on  the  main  land 
from  Indianola,  at  Matagorda  Bay,  or  on  the 
peninsula  connecting  with  the  main  land  at  Bra- 
zos River,  and  notice  given  to  the  war  depart- 
ment of  the  plan  of  operations,  with  a  request 
for  the  increase  of  the  forces  for  extended  oper- 
ations in  Texas  if  it  was  found  expedient.  The 
troops  on  the  Teche,  under  command  of  Major- 
General  Franklin,  would  have  been  transferred 
to  the  coast  in  such  force  as  to  make  certain  the 
occupation  of  Houston  or  Galveston.  From  this 
point  I  intended  to  withdraw  my  troops  to  the 
Island  of  Galveston,  which  could  have  been  held 
with  perfect  security  by  less  than  a  thousand 
men,  which  would  have  left  me  free  to  resume 
my  operations,  suggested  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber, against  Mobile. 

The  Rio  Grande  and  the  Island  of  Galveston 
could  have  been  held  with  two  or  three  thousand 
men.  This  would  have  cut  off  the  contraband 
trade  of  the  enemy  at  Matamoras,  and  on  the 
Texan  coast.  The  forces  occupying  the  Island  of 
Galveston  could  have  been  strengthened  by  sea, 
at  any  moment,  from  Berwick's  Bay,  connecting 
with  New  Orleans  by  railway,  or  by  the  river, 
compelling  the  enemy  to  maintain  an  army  near 
Houston,  and  preventing  his  concentrating  his 
forces  for  the  invasion  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
or  Missouri.  The  occupation  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
Galveston,  and  Mobile  would  have  led  to  the 
capture  or  destruction  of  all  the  enemy's  river 
and  sea  transportation  on  the  Gulf  coast,  and 
left  the  western  Gulf  blockading  squadron,  num- 
bering one  hundred  and  fifty  vessels,  and  mount- 
ing four  hundred  and  fifty  guns,  free  to  pursue 
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the  pirates  that  infested  our  coast  and  preyed 
upon  our  commerce.  The  army  would  have 
been  at  liberty  to  operate  upon  the  Mississippi, 
or  to  cooperate  with  the  army  of  the  Tennessee, 
by  the  Alabama  River  and  Montgomery,  in  the 
campaign  against  Atlanta.  These  general  views 
are  substantially  expressed  in  my  despatches  of 
the  twelfth  and  thirtieth  of  December,  1863.  If 
successfully  accomplished,  it  would  have  enabled 
the  government  to  concentrate  the  entire  forces 
of  the  department  of  the  Gulf,  as  occasion  should 
require,  at  any  point  on  the  river  or  coast,  against 
an  enemy  without  water  transportation  or  other 
means  of  operation  than  by  heavy  land  marches, 
or  to  move  by  land  into  the  rebel  states  east  or 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  winter  months  of- 
fered a  favorable  opportunity  for  such  enterprise. 
I  remain,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

N.  P.  Banks, 
m.  G.  v. 

THE  RED  RIVER  CAMPAIGN. 


To  the  Secretary  of  War  : 

While  engaged  in  earnest  efforts  to  effect  the 
capture  of  Galveston,  with  a  view  to  these  general 
operations,  contemplated  for  the  winter  campaign, 
I  was  informed  by  a  despatch  received  January 
twenty-third,  and  dated  January  fourth,  that  "  it 
was  proposed  that  General  Steele  should  advance 
to  Red  River  if  he  could  rely  upon  your  (my) 
cooperation,  and  be  certain  of  receiving  supplies 
on  that  line  ;  "  and  that  "  the  best  military  opin- 
ions of  the  Generals  of  the  west  seemed  to  favor 
operations  on  Red  River,  provided  the  stage  of 
the  water  would  enable  the  gunboats  to  cooper- 
ate ;  "  that  "  this  would  open  a  better  theatre  of 
operations  than  any  other  for  such  troops  as 
General  Grant  could  spare  during  the  winter." 
I  was  also  informed  that  Major-General  Grant 
and  Major-General  Steele  had  been  written  to, 
and  I  was  instructed  to  communicate  with  them 
upon  this  subject. 

Having  made  known  my  plan  of  operations  on 
the  coast,  and  fully  stated,  at  different  times,  the 
difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  movements  by 
land   in  the  direction  of  Alexandria  and  Shreve- 
port,  I  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  decline  participa- 
tion  in  the  campaign,   which  had  been   pressed 
upon  my  attention  from  the  time  I  was  assigned 
to  the  command  of  this  department,  and  which 
was  now  supported  by  the  concurrent  opinions  of 
the  General  officers  in  the  west,  on  account  of 
difficulties  which  might  be  obviated  by  personal 
conference  with  commanders,  or  by  orders  from 
the  General-in-Chief.     It  was  not,  however,  with- 
out well-founded  apprehensions  of  the  result  of 
the  campaign,  and  a  clear  view  of  the  measures 
(which  I    suggested)    indispensable    to   success, 
that  I  entered  upon  this  new  campaign. 

The  necessity  of  a  perfect  unity  of  command 
and  of  purpose,  as  well  as  of  constant  communi- 
cation between  the  forces  assigned  to  this  duty, 
and  then  separated  by  hundreds  of  miles,  was  too 
apparent  to  admit  of  question. 

I  replied  to  this  despatch  on  the  twenty-third 


of  January,  stating  that  "  with  the  forces  pro- 
posed"—  to  wit,  General  Sherman  and  General 
Steele,  and  my  own  disposable  force  —  I  concurred 
in  the  opinion  that  the  Red  River  was  the  short- 
est and  best  line  of  defence  for  Louisiana  and 
Arkansas,  and  as  a  base  of  operations  against 
Texas,  and  that  with  my  own  forces  and  those  of 
General  Steele,  and  the  assistance  of  General 
Sherman,  the  success  of  the  movements  on  that 
line  might  be  made  certain  and  important,  and 
that,  I  should  cordially  cooperate  with  them  in 
executing  the  orders  of  the  government. 

In  order  that  the  inherent  difficulties  attending 
the  proposed  combined  movement  —  which  had 
been  thoroughly  tested  in  the  campaign  of  1863 
and  1864,  and  which  I  had  represented  with  as 
much  earnestness    as    seemed   to   be    proper  — 
might  be  presented  in  a  manner  most  likely  to 
gain  attention,  I  directed  Major  D.  C.  Houston, 
chief    engineer  of    the  department  —  who  pos- 
sessed the  highest  claims  to  favorable  considera- 
tion, from  professional  qualifications  and  experi- 
ence, and  his  acquaintance  with  the  route  —  to 
prepare    a   memorial   upon    operations    on   Red 
River,  which  had  been  long  under  consideration. 
This  was  transmitted  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
army,  and  appeared  to  have  received  the  atten- 
tion and   approval  of  the    General-in-Chief.     It 
stated  with  precision  the  obstacles  to  be  encoun- 
tered, and  the  measures  necessary  to  accomplish 
the    object   in   view.     No   change  would  be   re- 
quired in  this  statement,  if  it  had  been  written  in 
review  rather  than  in  anticipation   of  the  cam- 
paign.    It  recommended  as  a  condition  indispen- 
sable to  success.     First.   Such  complete  prelimi- 
nary organization  as  would  avoid  the  least  delay 
in  our  movements  after  the  campaign  had  opened. 
Second.    That   a  line  of  supply  be   established 
from    the     Mississippi,    Independent    of    water 
courses.     Third.  The  concentration  of  the  forces 
west  of  the  Mississippi,   and  such    other  force, 
as  should  be  assigned  to  this  duty  from   Gen- 
eral Sherman's  command,  in  such  a  manner   as 
to    expel  the    enemy  from    northern   Louisiana 
and  Arkansas.     Fourth.     Such  preparation  and 
concert  of  action  among  the  different  corps  em- 
ployed as  to  prevent  the  enemy,  by  keeping  him 
constantly  employed,  from  operating  against  our 
positions  or  forces  elsewhere  ;  and,  Fifth.  That  the 
entire  force  should  be  placed  under  the  command 
of  a  single    General.     Preparations   for   a   long 
campaign  were  advised,  and  the  month  of  May 
indicated  as  the  point  of  time  when  the  occupa- 
tion of  Shreveport  might  be  anticipated.      Not 
one  of  these  suggestions,  so  necessary  in  con- 
quering the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  expedition, 
was    carried   into   execution,   nor  was  it   in  my 
power    to    establish    them.     The   troops   under 
command   of  General   Steele  were  acting  inde- 
pendently  of  my   command,   under  orders   not 
communicated  to  me,  and  at  such  distance  that 
it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  his  movements,  or 
to  inform  him  of  my  own,  so  that  we  might  co- 
operate  with   or   support   each  other.     The  de- 
tachment of  troops  from  the  command  of  Major- 
General   Sherman,   though   operating   upon  the 
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same  line  with  my  own,  was  under  special  orders, 
having  ulterior  objects  in  view,  and  afforded  an 
earnest,  but  only  a  partial,  cooperation  in  the 
expedition.  The  distance  which  separated  the 
different  commands ;  the  impossibility  of  estab- 
lishing necessary  communications  between  them  ; 
the  absence  of  a  general  authority  to  command 
them ;  the  time  that  was  required  for  the  trans- 
mission of  orders  from  Washington,  and  the 
necessity  of  immediate  action  on  account  of  the 
condition  of  the  rivers,  and  operations  contem- 
plated for  the  armies  elsewhere,  gave  rise  to  em- 
barrassments in  the  organization  of  forces,  and  in 
the  execution  of  orders,  which  could  not  be  over- 
come. 

In  the  instructions  I  received  from  the  gov- 
ernment it  was  left  to  my  'discretion  whether  or 
not  I  would  join  in  this  expedition  ;  but  I  was 
directed  to  communicate  with  General  Sherman 
and  General  Steele  and  Admiral  Porter  upon  the 
subject.  I  expressed  the  satisfaction  I  should  find 
in  cooperating  with  them  in  a  movement  deemed 
of  so  much  importance  by  the  government,  to 
which  my  own  command  was  unequal,  and  my  be- 
lief that  with  the  forces  designated,  it  would  be 
entirely  successful.  Having  received  from  them 
similar  assurances,  both  my  discretion  and  my 
authority,  so  far  as  the  organization  of  the  expe- 
dition was  concerned,  were  at  an  end. 

The  disposition  of  the  enemy's  forces  at  that 
time,  according  to  the  best  information  that  could 
be  obtained,  was  as  follows :  Magruder  had 
about  twenty  thousand  men  of  all  arms,  of  which 
fifteen  thousand  were  serviceable.  The  main 
body  covered  Galveston  and  Houston  from  an 
anticipated  movement  from  Matagorda  Peninsu- 
la, still  held  by  our  troops.  Walker's  division, 
numbering  seven  thousand  men,  were  upon  the 
Atchafalaya  and  Red  Rivers,  from  Opelousas  to 
Fort  De  Russy  ;  Mouton's  division  between  the 
Black  and  Washita  Rivers,  from  Red  River  to 
Monroe,  numbering  six  thousand  men ;  while 
Price,  with  two  heavy  divisions  of  infantry,  esti- 
mated at  five  thousand,  and  a  large  cavalry  force, 
estimated  at  from  seven  thousand  to  ten  thou- 
sand, held  the  country  from  Monroe  to  Camden 
and  Archidelphia,  confronting  Steele.  Magruder 
could  spare  ten  thousand  of  his  force  to  resist  an 
attack  from  the  east,  leaving  his  fortifications 
well  garrisoned  on  the  coast,  while  Price  could 
furnish  at  least  an  additional  five  thousand  from 
the  north  ;  making  a  formidable  army  of  from 
twenty-five  thousand  to  thirty  thousand  men, 
equal  to  any  forces  that  could  be  brought  against 
them,  even  with  the  most  perfect  unity  and  coop- 
eration of  commands.  This  estimate  of  the 
strength  of  the  enemy  was  given  in  my  despatch 
of  February  second,  but  was  thought,  upon  in- 
formation received  by  the  government,  to  be 
exaggerated.  The  defences  of  the  enemy  con- 
sisted of  a  series  of  works  covering  the  ap- 
proaches to  Galveston  and  Houston  from  the 
6outh,  the  defences  of  Galveston  Bay,  Sabine 
Pass,  and  Sabine  River,  Fort  I)e  Russy,  a  for- 
midable work,  located  three  miles  from  Marks- 
ville,  for  the  defence  of  the  Red  River,  and  exten- 
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sive  and  formidable  works  at  Trinity,  the  junction 
of  the  Tensas  and  Washita  at  Camden,  com- 
manding approaches  from  the  north. 

To  meet  these  forces  of  the  enemy,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  concentrate  in  some  general  plan  of 
operations  fifteen  thousand  of  the  troops  under 
command  of  General  Steele,  a  detachment  often 
thousand  from  the  command  of  General  Sherman, 
and  a  force  of  from  fifteen  thousand  to  seventeen 
thousand  men,  from  the  army  of  the  Gulf,  making 
an  army  of  thirty-five  thousand  to  thirty-seven 
thousand  men  of  all  arms,  with  such  gunboats 
as  the  navy  department  should  order.  Orders 
were  given  to  my  command  at  once  to  suspend 
operations  at  Galveston,  and  vigorous  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  the  new  campaign. 

Having  been  charged  by  the  President  with 
duties  not  immediately  connected  with  military 
operations,  but  which  were  deemed  important,  and 
required  my  personal  attention  at  New  Orleans, 
the  organization  of  the  troops  of  my  command 
assigned  to  the  expedition  was  intrusted  to 
Major-General  W.  B.  Franklin.  The  main  body 
of  his  command,  consisting  of  the  Nineteenth 
corps,  (except  Grover's  division  at  Madisonville, 
which  was  to  join  him,)  and  one  division  of  the 
Thirteenth  corps  under  General  Ransom,  were 
at  this  time  on  Berwick's  Bay,  between  Berwick 
City  and  Franklin,  on  the  Bayou  Teche,  directly 
on  the  line  of  march  for  Alexandria  and  Shreve- 
port.  Small  garrisons  were  left  at  Brownsville 
and  Matagorda  Bay,  in  Texas,  (positions  which, 
under  instructions  from  the  President,  and  sub- 
sequently from  Lieuten ant-General  Grant,  were 
not  to  ba  abandoned,)  at  New  Orleans,  and  at 
Port  Hudson,  which  was  threatened  by  a  vigor- 
ous and  active  enemy.  Smaller  garrisons  at 
Baton  Rouge  and  Donaldsonville,  on  the  river, 
and  at  Pensacola  and  Key  West,  on  the  coast, 
constituted  the  balance  of  forces  under  my  com- 
mand. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  the  troops  concen- 
trated at  Franklin  should  move  for  the  Red 
River  on  the  seventh  of  March,  to  meet  the 
forces  of  General  Sherman  at  Alexandria  on  the 
seventeenth.  But  for  causes  stated  by  General 
Franklin,  their  march  was  delayed  until  the 
thirteenth,  at  which  time  the  advance  under 
General  A.  L.  Lee  left  Franklin,  the  whole  col- 
umn following  soon  after,  and  arriving  at  Alex- 
andria—  the  cavalry  on  the  nineteenth,  and  the 
infantry  on  the  twenty-fifth. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  March,  1864,  one  division 
of  the  Sixteenth  corps,  under  Brigadier-General 
Mower,  and  one  division  of  the  Seventeenth 
corps,  under  Brigadier-General  T.  Kilby  Smith,  — 
the  whole  under  command  of  Brigadier-General 
A.  J.  Smith,  —  landed  at  Simmsport,  on  the 
Atchafalaya,  and  proceeded  at  once  toward  Fort 
De  Russy,  carrying  it  by  assault  at  four  and  a  half 
P.  M.  on  the  afternoon  of  the  fourteenth.  Two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  prisoners  and  ten  heavy  guns  were 
captured.  Our  loss  was  slight.  The  troops  and 
transports  under  General  A.  J.  Smith,  and  the 
Marine  Brigade  under  General  Ellet,  with  the 
gunboats,  moved  to  Alexandria,  which  was  occu- 
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pied  without  opposition  on-  the  sixteenth  of  the 
same  month. 

General  Lee,  of  my  command,  arrived  at 
Alexandria  on  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth. 

The  enemy  in  the  mean  time  continued  his  re- 
treat through  Cheneyville,  in  the  direction  of 
Shreveport.  Officers  of  my  staff  were  at  Alex- 
andria on  the  nineteenth,  and  I  made  my  head- 
quarters there  on  the  twenty-fourth,  the  forces 
under  General  Franklin  arriving  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  and  twenty-sixth  of  March  ;  but  as  the  stage 
of  the  water  in  Red  River  was  too  low  to  admit 
the  passage  of  the  gunboats  or  transports  over 
the  falls,  the  troops  encamped  near  Alexandria, 
General  Smith  and  his  command  moving  forward 
twenty-one  miles  to  Bayou  Rapids,  above  Alex- 
andria. There  were  but  six  feet  of  water  in  the 
channel,  while  seven  and  a  half  were  necessary 
for  the  second  class,  and  ten  feet  for  the  first  class 
gunboats.  » The  river  is  narrow,  the  channel 
tortuous,  changing  with  every  rise,  making  its 
navigation  more  difficult  and  dangerous,  probably, 
than  any  of  the  western  rivers,  while  pilots  for 
the  transports  were  reluctant  to  enter  govern- 
ment service  for  this  campaign. 

The  first  gunboat  was  unable  to  cross  the 
rapids  until  the  twenty-sixth ;  others  crossed  on 
the  twenty-eighth  with  some  transports,  and 
others  still  on  the  second  and  third  of  April,  the 
passage  having  been  made  with  difficulty  and 
danger,  occupying  several  days.  Several  gun- 
boats and  transports,  being  unable  then  to  ascend 
the  river,  remained  at  Alexandria,  or  returned  to 
the  Mississippi.  While  at  Alexandria,  Major- 
General  McPherson,  commanding  at  Vicksburg, 
called  for  the  immediate  return  of  the  Marine 
Brigade  —  a  part  of  General  Smith's  command  — 
to  protect  the  Mississippi,  for  which  service  it 
had  been  specially  organized.  The  transports  of 
this  brigade  were  unable  to  pass  above  Alexan- 
dria. The  hospital  boat  "  Woodford  "  had  been 
wrecked  on  the  rapids  in  attempting  the  passage 
up.  The  troops  were  suffering  from  small  pox, 
which  pervaded  all  the  transports,  and  they  were 
reported  in  condition  of  partial  mutiny.  It  was 
not  supposed,  at  that  time,  that  a  depot  or  gar- 
rison at  Alexandria  would  be  required,  and  this 
command,  being  without  available  land  or  water 
transportation,  was  permitted  to  return  to  the 
Mississippi,  in  compliance  with  the  demands  of 
General  McPherson.  This  reduced  the  strength  of 
the  advancing  column  about  three  thousand  men. 

The  condition  of  the  river,  and  the  inability  of 
the  transports  to  pass  the  falls,  made  it  necessary 
to  establish  a  depot  of  supplies  at  Alexandria, 
and  a  line  of  wagon  transportation  from  the 
steamers  below  to  those  above  the  falls.  This 
was  a  departure  from  the  plan  of  the  campaign, 
which  did  not  contemplate  a  post  or  depot  at  any 
point  on  Red  River,  and  involved  the  necessity 
of  leaving  a  division  at  Alexandria  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  depot,  transports,  and  supplies. 
Brigadier-General  C.  Grover  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  post,  and  his  division  left  for  its  de- 
fence. This  reduced  the  force  of  the  advancing 
column  about  three  thousand  men. 


While  at  Alexandria,  on  the  twenty-first  in- 
stant, a  movement  was  organized  against  the  ene- 
my posted  at  Henderson's  Hill, twenty-five  miles  in 
advance.  The  expedition  consisted  of  three  bri- 
gades of  General  A.  J.  Smith's  command  and  a  bri- 
gade of  cavalry  of  the  Nineteenth  corps,  under 
command  of  Colonel  Lucas,  of  the  Sixteenth  Indiana 
volunteers ;  the  whole  under  command  of  Briga- 
dier-General Mower,  of  the  Sixteenth  corps.  The 
enemy  was  surprised,  losing  two  hundred  and  fifty 
prisoners,  two  hundred  horses,  and  four  guns  with 
their  caissons.  Colonel  H.  B.  Sargent,  of  my  staff, 
was  severely  wounded  in  this  action,  and  disabled 
from  service  during  the  campaign.  This  affair 
reflected  the  highest  credit  upon  the  officers  and 
men  engaged. 

Anticipating  by  a  few  days  the  passage  of  the 
gunboats,  the  army  marched  from  Alexandria  for 
Natchitoches,  eighty  miles  distant  by  land,  reach- 
ing that  point  on  the  second  and  third  of  April. 
The  enemy  continued  his  retreat,  skirmishing 
sharply  with  the  advanced  guard,  but  offering  no 
serious  resistance  to  our  advance. 

The  shortest  and  only  practicable  road  from 
Natchitoches  to  Shreveport  was  the  stage  road 
through  Pleasant  Hill  and  Mansfield,  distance  one 
hundred  miles  ;  through  a  barren,  sandy  country, 
with  little  water  and  less  forage,  the  greater  por- 
tion an  unbroken  pine  forest. 

A  reconnoissance  from  Natchitoches  on  the 
second  April,  under  command  of  General  Lee, 
discovered  the  enemy  in  force  at  Pleasant  Hill, 
thirty-six  miles  distant,  and  established  the  fact 
that  a  portion  of  Greene's  command  had  arrived 
from  Texas,  and  were  then  confronting  us.  Pris- 
oners captured  from  Price's  command  indicated, 
what  had  been  feared  from  the  loss  of  time  at 
Alexandria,  a  concentration  of  the  entire  availa- 
ble force  of  the  enemy,  numbering,  according  to 
the  statements  of  prisoners  and  intercepted  let- 
ters, about  twenty-five  thousand  men  with  seven- 
ty-six guns. 

The  river  was  perceptibly  falling,  and  the  larger 
gunboats  were  unable  to  pass  Grand  Ecore.  The 
troops  under  command  of  General  A.  J.  Smith, 
who  had  hitherto  moved  in  transports  by  the  river, 
now  marched  by  land  from  Natchitoches,  with 
the  exception  of  one  division  of  the  Seventeenth 
corps,  —  two  thousand  five  hundred  men,  —  under 
Brigadier-General  T.  Kilby  Smith,  which,  by 
order  of  General  A.  J.  Smith,  continued  its  move- 
ments by  the  river  in  company  with  the  fleet,  for 
the  protection  of  the  transports.  The  arrange- 
ment of  land  transportation  for  this  portion  of  the 
column,  the  replenishing  of  supply  trains  from 
the  transports,  and  the  distribution  of  rations  to 
the  troops,  were  made  at  this  point ;  but  the  fleet 
was  unable  to  ascend  the  river  until  the  seventh 
of  April.  The  condition  of  the  river  would  have 
justified  the  suspension  of  the  movement  alto- 
gether at  either  point,  except  for  the  anticipation 
of  such  change  as  to  render  it  navigable.  Upon 
this  subject  the  counsel  of  the  naval  officers  was 
implicitly  followed. 

On  the  fourth  of  April,  Colonel  O.  P.  Gooding, 
commanding  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  engaged  upon 
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a  reconnoissance  north  of  Red  River,  encountered 
Harrison's  command,  one  thousand  five  hundred 
strong,  in  which  the  enemy  was  defeated  with 
considerable  loss.  Our  loss  was  about  forty  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  The  enemy's  re- 
pulse was  decisive. 

The  army  was  put  in  motion  for  Shreveport, 
via  Pleasant  Hill  and  Mansfield,  April  sixth. 
General  Lee,  with  the  cavalry  division,  led  the 
advance,  followed  by  a  detachment  of  two  divis- 
ions of  the  Thirteenth  corps,  under  General  Ran- 
som, First  division,  Nineteenth  corps,  under  Gen- 
eral Emory,  and  a  brigade  of  colored  troops, 
under  command  of  Colonel  Dickie  —  the  whole 
under  the  immediate  command  of  Major-General 
Franklin.  The  detachments  of  the  Sixteenth 
army  corps,  under  command  of  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral A.  J.  Smith,  followed  on  the  seventh,  and  a 
division  of  the  Seventeenth  army  corps,  under 
Brigadier-General  T.  Kilby  Smith,  accompanying 
Admiral  Porter,  on  the  river,  as  a  guard  for  the 
transports. 

The  fleet  was  directed  to  Loggy  Bayou,  oppo- 
site Springfield,  where  it  was  expected  communi- 
cations would  be  established  with  the  land  forces 
at  Sabine  Cross-Roads,  a  distance  of  fifty-four 
miles  by  land  from  Grand  Ecore,  and  one  hun- 
dred miles  by  water. 

I  remained  with  a  portion  of  my  staff  to  su- 
perintend the  departure  of  the  river  and  land 
forces,  from  Grand  Ecore,  until  the  morning  of 
the  seventh,  and  then  rode  rapidly  forward, 
reaching  the  head  of  the  column  at  Pleasant  Hill 
the  same  evening,  where  the  main  body  encamped. 
General  Smith's  command  was  at  the  rear  of  the 
column  on  the  march,  but  passed  the  negro  bri- 
gade on  the  route  to  Pleasant  Hill.  A  very 
heavy  rain  fell  all  day  on  the  seventh,  which 
greatly  impeded  the  movement  of  the  rear  of  the 
column,  making  the  road  almost  impassable  for 
troops,  trains,  or  artillery.  The  storm  did  not 
reach  the  head  of  the  column.  In  passing  the 
troops  from  Natchitoches  to  Pleasant  Hill,  I  en- 
deavored as  much  as  possible  to  accelerate  their 
movements. 

The  enemy  offered  no  opposition  to  their  march 
on  the  sixth.  On  the  seventh  the  advance  drove 
a  small  force  to  Pleasant  Hill,  and  from  there  to 
Wilson's  farm,  three  miles  beyond,  where  a  sharp 
fight  occurred  with  the  enemy  posted  in  a  very 
strong  position,  from  which  they  were  driven 
with  serious  loss,  and  pursued  to  St.  Patrick's 
Bayou,  near  Carroll's  Mill,  about  nine  miles  from 
Pleasant  Hill,  where  our  forces  bivouacked  for 
the  night.  We  sustained  in  this  action  a  loss  of 
fourteen  men  killed,  thirty-nine  wounded,  and 
nine  missing.  We  captured  many  prisoners,  and 
the  enemy  sustained  severe  losses  in  killed  and 
wounded.  During  the  action,  General  Lee  sent 
to  General  Franklin  for  reinforcements,  and  a 
brigade  of  infantry  was  sent  forward  ;  but  the 
firing  having  ceased,  it  was  withdrawn.  The  of- 
ficers and  men  fought  with  great  spirit  in  this 
affair. 

At  daybreak  on  the  eighth,  General  Lee,  to 
whose  support  a  brigade  of  the  Thirteenth  corps, 


under  Colonel  Landrum,  had  been  sent  by  my  or- 
der, advanced  upon  the  enemy,  drove  him  from 
his  position  on  the  opposite  side  of  St.  Patrick's 
Bayou,  and  pursued  him  to  Sabine  Cross-Roads, 
about  three  miles  from  Mansfield.  The  advance 
was  steady,  but  slow,  and  the  resistance  of  the 
enemy  stubborn.  He  was  only  driven  from  his 
defensive  positions  on  the  road  by  artillery.  At 
noon  on  the  eighth,  another  brigade  of  the  Thir- 
teenth corps  arrived  at  the  Cross-Roads,  under 
Brigadier-General  Ransom,  to  relieve  the  First 
brigade. 

The  infantry  moved  from  Pleasant  Hill  at  day- 
break on  the  eighth,  the  head  of  the  column 
halting  at  St.  Patrick's  Bayou,  in  order  that  the 
rear  might  come  up.  I  passed  General  Frank- 
lin's headquarters  at  ten  A.  M.,  giving  directions 
to  close  up  the  column  as  speedily  as  possible, 
and  rode  forward  to  ascertain  the  condition  of 
affairs  at  the  front,  where  I  arrived  between  one 
and  two  o'clock.  General  Ransom  arrived  nearly 
at  the  same  time  with  the  Second  brigade,  Thir- 
teenth corps,  which  was  under  his  command  in 
the  action  at  the  Cross-Roads. 

I  found  the  troops  in  line  of  battle,  the  skir- 
mishers sharply  engaged,  the  main  body  of  the 
enemy  posted  on  the  crest  of  a  hill  in  thick 
woods  on  both  sides  of  a  road,  leading  over  the 
hill  to  Mansfield,  on  our  line  of  march. 

It  was  apparent  that  the  enemy  was  in  much 
stronger  force  than  at  any  previous  point  on  the 
march,  and  being  confirmed  in  tins  opinion  by 
General  Lee,  I  sent  to  General  Franklin,  imme- 
diately upon  my  arrival,  a  statement  of  the  facts, 
and  orders  to  hurry  forward  the  infantry  with  all 
possible  despatch,  directing  General  Lee,  at  the 
same  time,  to  hold  his  ground  steadily,  but  not 
advance  until  reinforcements  should  arrive. 
Our  forces  were  for  a  long  time  stationary,  with 
some  skirmishing  on  the  flanks.  It  soon  became 
apparent  that  the  entire  force  of  the  enemy  was 
in  our  front.  Several  officers  were  sent  to  Gen- 
eral Franklin  to  hurry  forward  the  column. 
Skirmishing  was  incessant  during  the  afternoon. 
At  half  past  four  p.  M.  the  enemy  made  a  gen- 
eral attack  all  along  the  lines,  but  with  great 
vigor  upon  our  right  flank.  It  was  resisted  with 
resolute  determination  by  our  troops  ;  but  over- 
powering numbers  compelled  them,  after  resist- 
ing the  successive  charges  of  the  enemy  in  front 
and  on  the  flank,  to  fall  back  from  their  position 
to  the  woods  in  rear  of  the  open  field,  which 
they  occupied,  retreating  in  good  order.  The 
enemy  pressed  with  great  vigor  upon  the  flanks, 
as  well  as  in  front,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  to 
the  rear,  but  were  repulsed  in  this  attempt  by  our 
cavalry. 

At  the  line  of  woods  a  new  position  was  as- 
sumed, supported  by  the  Third  division  of  the 
Thirteenth  army  corps,  under  General  Cameron, 
which  reached  this  point  about  five  P.  M.,  and 
formed  in  line  of  battle  under  the  direction  of 
Major-General  Franklin,  who  accompanied  its 
advance.  The  enemy  attacked  this  second  line 
with  great  impetuosity  and  overpowering  num- 
bers, turning  both  flanks  and  advancing  heavily 
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upon  the  centre.  The  assault  was  resisted  with 
gallantry  ;  but  the  troops,  finding  the  enemy  in  the 
rear,  were  compelled  to  yield  the  ground,  and  fall 
steadily  back.  The  road  was  badly  obstructed 
by  the  supply  train  of  the  cavalry  division,  which 
prevented  the  retreat  of  both  men  and  artillery. 
We  lost  ten  of  the  guns  of  Ransom's  division  in 
consequence  of  the  position  of  the  train,  which 
prevented  their  withdrawal.  Repeated  efforts 
were  made  to  re-form  the  troops  and  resist  the 
advance  of  the  enemy  ;  but  though  their  progress 
was  checked,  it  was  without  permanent  success. 

Brigadier-General  W.  H.  Emory,  commanding 
First  division,  Nineteenth  corps,  had  been  early 
notified  of  this  condition  of  affairs,  and  directed 
to  advance  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  form  a 
line  of  battle  in  the  strongest  position  he  could 
select  to  support  the  troops  in  retreat,  and  check 
the  advance  of  the  enemy.  The  order  to  advance 
found  him  seven  miles  to  the  rear  of  the  first  bat- 
tle-ground. He  assumed  a  position  at  Pleasant 
Grove,  about  three  miles  from  the  Cross-Roads, 
on  the  edge  of  the  woods  commanding  an  open 
field  sloping  to  the  front.  The  One  Hundred  and 
Sixty-first  New  York  volunteers,  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Kinsey  commanding,  were  deployed  as 
skirmishers,  and  ordered  to  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
upon  the  crest  of  which  the  line  was  formed,  to 
cover  the  rear  of  the  retreating  forces,  to  check 
the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and  give  time  for  the 
formation  of  the  troops. 

General  D  wight,  commanding  First  brigade, 
formed  his  troops  across  the  road  upon  which 
the  enemy  was  moving,  commanding  the  open 
field  in  front ;  the  Third  brigade,  Colonel  Bene- 
dict commanding,  formed   to  the    left,  and  the 
Second   brigade,  General  McMillan,  in  reserve. 
The   line   was   scarcely   formed   when   the   One 
Hundred  and   Sixty-first  New  York   volunteers 
were  attacked  and  driven  in.     The  right  being 
threatened,    a    portion   of    McMillan's    brigade 
formed  on  the  right  of  General  Dwight.     The 
fire  of  our  troops  was  reserved  until  the  enemy 
was  at  close  quarters,  when  the  whole  line  opened 
upon  them  with  most  destructive  volleys  of  mus- 
ketry.    The   action   lasted   an   hour  and  a  half. 
The  enemy  was  repulsed  with  very  great  slaugh- 
ter.    During  the  fight  a  determined  effort  was 
made  to  turn  our  left  flank,  which  was  defeated. 
Prisoners  reported  the  loss  of  the  enemy  in  offi- 
cers and  men  to  be  very  great.     General  Mouton 
was  killed  in  the  first  onset.     Their  attack  was 
made  with  great  desperation,  apparently  with  the 
idea  that   the  dispersion  of  our   forces   at   this 
point  would  end  the  campaign,  and  with  the  aid 
of  the  steadily  falling  river,  leave  the  fleet  of 
transports  and  gunboats  in  their  hands,  or  com- 
pel their  destruction.     Nothing  could  surpass  in 
impetuosity  the   assault   of  the  enemy  but  the 
inflexible    steadiness   and    valor    of  our   troops. 
The  First  division  of  the  Nineteenth  corps,  by 
its  great  bravery  in  this  action,  saved  the  army 
and  navy.     But  for  this  successful  resistance  to 
the  attack  of  the  enemy  at  Pleasant  Grove,  the 
renewed   attack   of    the    enemy   with    increased 
force  could  not  have  been  successfully  resisted  at 


Pleasant  Hill  on  the  ninth  of  April.     "We  occu- 
pied both  battle-grounds  at  night. 

From  Pleasant  Grove,  where  this  action  oc- 
curred, to  Pleasant  Hill,  was  fifteen  miles.  It 
was  certain  that  the  enemy,  who  was  within  the 
reach  of  reinforcements,  would  renew  the  attack 
in  the  morning,  and  it  was  wholly  uncertain 
whether  the  command  of  General  Smith  could 
reach  the  position  we  held  in  season  for  a  second 
engagement.  For  this  reason  the  army  toward 
morning  fell  back  to  Pleasant  Hill,  General  Em- 
ory covering  the  rear,  burying  the  dead,  bring- 
ing off  the  wounded  and  all  the  material  of  the 
army. 

It  arrived  there  at  half  past  eight  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  ninth,  effecting  a  junction  with  the 
forces  of  General  Smith  and  the  colored  brigade 
under  Colonel  Dickey,  which  had  reached  that 
point  the  evening  previous. 

Early  on  the  ninth,  the  troops  were  prepared 
for  action,  the  movements  of  the  enemy  indicat- 
ing that  he  was  on  our  rear.  A  line  of  battle 
was  formed  in  the  following  order :  First  brigade, 
Nineteenth  corps,  from  the  right,  resting  on  a  ra- 
vine ;  Second  brigade  in  the  centre,  and  Third 
brigade  on  the  left.  The  centre  was  strengthened 
by  a  brigade  of  General  Smith's  forces,  whose 
main  force  was  held  in  reserve.  The  enemy 
moved  toward  our  right  flank.  The  Second  bri- 
gade withdrew  from  the  centre  to  the  support  of 
the  First  brigade.  The  brigade  in  support  of  the 
centre  moved  up  into  position,  and  another  of 
General  Smith's  brigades  was  posted  to  the  ex- 
treme left  position  on  the  hill  in  echelon  to  the 
rear  of  the  left  main  line.  Light  skirmishing 
occurred  during  the  afternoon.  Between  four 
and  five  o'clock  it  increased  in  vigor,  and  about 
five  P.  M.,  when  it  appeared  to  have  nearly  ceased, 
the  enemy  drove  in  our  skirmishers  and  attacked 
in  force,  his  first  onset  being  against  the  left. 
He  advanced  in  two  oblique  lines,  extending  well 
over  toward  the  right  of  the  Third  brigade, 
Nineteenth  corps.  After  a  determined  resistance 
this  part  of  the  line  gave  way,  and  went  slowly 
back  to  the  reserves.  The  First  and  Second 
brigades  were  soon  enveloped  in  front,  right,  and 
rear.  By  skilful  movements  of  General  Emory, 
the  flanks  of  the  two  brigades,  now  bearing  the 
brunt  of  the  battle,  were  covered.  The  enemy 
pursued  the  brigades,  passing  the  left  and  centre, 
until  he  approached  the  reserves  under  General 
Smith,  when  he  was  met  by  a  charge  led  by  Gen- 
eral Mower,  and  checked.  The  whole  of  the  re- 
serves were  now  ordered  up,  and  in  turn  we 
drove  the  enemy,  continuing  the  pursuit  until 
night  compelled  us  to  halt. 

The  battle  of  the  ninth  was  desperate  and 
sanguinary.  The  defeat  of  the  enemy  was  com- 
plete, and  his  loss  in  officers  and  men  more  than 
double  that  sustained  by  our  forces.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  immediate  position  or  condition 
of  the  two  armies  to  prevent  a  forward  move- 
ment the  next  morning,  and  orders  were  given 
to  prepare  for  an  advance.  The  train,  which  had 
been  turned  to  the  rear  on  the  day  of  the  battle, 
was  ordered  to  re-form  and  advance  at  daybreak. 
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I  communicated  this  purpose  at  the  close  of  the 
day  to  General  A.  J.  Smith,  who  expressed  his 
concurrence  therein.  But  representations  subse- 
quently received  from  General  Franklin,  and  all 
the  general  officers  of  the  Nineteenth  corps,  as 
to  the  condition  of  their  respective  commands 
for  immediate  active  operations  against  the  ene- 
my, caused  a  suspension  of  this  order,  and  a  con- 
ference of  the  general  officers  was  held  in  the 
evening,  in  which  it  was  determined,  upon  the  ur- 
gent recommendation  of  all  the  general  officers 
above  named,  and  with  the  acquiescence  of  Gen- 
eral Smith,  to  retire  upon  Grand  Ecore  the  fol- 
lowing day.  The  reasons  urged  for  this  course 
by  the  officers  commanding  the  Nineteenth  and 
Thirteenth  corps  were :  First,  that  the  absence 
of  water  made  it  absolutely  necessary  to  advance 
or  retire  without  delay.  General  Emory's  com- 
mand had  been  without  rations  for  two  days,  and 
the  train,  which  had  been  turned  to  the  rear  dur- 
ing the  battle,  could  not  be  put  in  condition  to 
move  forward  upon  the  single  road  through 
dense  woods,  in  which  it  stood,  without  difficulty 
and  loss  of  time.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of 
communicating  with  the  fleet  at  Springfield  Land- 
ing, from  the  Sabine  Cross-Roads  to  the  river,  as 
well  as  to  prevent  the  concentration  of  the  Texan 
troops  with  the  enemy  at  Mansfield,  that  we  had 
pushed  for  the  early  occupation  of  that  point. 
Considering  the  difficulty  with  which  the  gun- 
boats passed  Alexandria  and  Grand  Ecore,  there 
was  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  navigation 
of  the  river  would  be  found  impracticable.  A 
squadron  of  cavalry,  under  direction  of  Mr. 
Young,  who  had  formerly  been  employed  in  the 
surveys  of  this  country,  and  was  now  connected 
with  the  engineer  department,  which  had  been 
sent  upon  a  reconnoissance  to  the  river,  returned 
to  Pleasant  Hill  on  the  day  of  the  battle,  with 
the  report  that  they  had  not  been  able  to  discover 
the  fleet,  nor  learn  from  the  people  its  passage  up 
the  river.  The  report  of  General  T.  Kilby  Smith, 
commanding  the  river  forces,  states  that  the  fleet 
did  not  arrive  at  Loggy  Bayou  until  two  o'clock 
P.  M.  on  the  tenth  of  April,  two  days  after  the 
battle  at  Sabine  Cross-Roads.  This  led  to  the  be- 
lief that  the  low  water  had  prevented  the  advance 
of  the  fleet.  The  condition  of  the  river,  which 
had  been  steadily  falling  since  our  march  from 
Alexandria,  rendered  it  very  doubtful,  if  the 
fleet  ascended  the  river,  whether  it  could  return 
from  any  intermediate  point,  and  probable,  if 
not  certain,  that  if  it  reached  Shreveport,  it  would 
never  escape  without  a  rise  of  the  river,  of  which 
all  hopes  began  to  fail. 

The  forces  designated  for  this  campaign  num- 
bered forty-two  thousand  men.  Less  than  half 
that  number  was  actually  available  for  service 
against  the  enemy  during  its  progress.  The 
distance  which  separated  General  Steele's  com- 
mand from  the  line  of  our  operations  (nearly  two 
hundred  miles)  rendered  his  movements  of  little 
moment  to  us  or  to  the  enemy,  and  reduced  the 
strength  of  the  fighting  column  to  the  extent  of 
his  force,  which  was  expected  to  be  from  ten  to 
fifteen  thousand  men.     The  depot  at  Alexandria, 


made  necessary  by  the  impracticable  navigation, 
withdrew  from  our  forces  three  thousand  men, 
under  General  Grover.  The  return  of  the  Ma- 
rine brigade  to  the  defence  of  the  Mississippi, 
upon  the  demand  of  Major-General  McPherson, 
and  which  could  not  pass  Alexandria  without  its 
steamers,  nor  move  by  land  for  want  of  land 
transportation,  made  a  further  reduction  of  three 
thousand  men.  The  protection  of  the  fleet  of 
transports  against  the  enemy  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  made  it  necessary  for  General  A.  J. 
Smith  to  detach  General  T.  Kilby  Smith's  division 
of  two  thousand  five  hundred  men  from  the 
main  body  for  that  duty.  The  army  train  re- 
quired a  guard  of  five  hundred  men.  These  sev- 
eral detachments,  which  it  was  impossible  to  avoid, 
and  the  distance  of  General  Steele's  command, 
which  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  correct,  reduced 
the  number  of  troops,  that  we  were  able  at  any 
point  to  bring  into  action,  from  forty-two  thou- 
sand men  to  about  twenty  thousand.  The  losses 
sustained  in  the  very  severe  battles  of  the  sev- 
enth, eighth,  and  ninth  of  April  amounted  to 
about  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  men,  and  necessarily  reduced  our  active 
forces  to  that  extent.  The  enemy,  superior  to  us 
in  numbers  in  the  outset,  by  falling  back  was 
able  to  recover  from  his  great  losses  by  means  of 
reinforcements,  which  were  within  his  reach  as 
he  approached  his  base  of  operations,  while  we 
were  growing  weaker  as  we  departed  from  ours. 
We  had  fought  the  battle  at  Pleasant  Hill,  with 
about  fifteen  thousand,  against  twenty-two  thou- 
sand men,  and  won  a  victory  which  for  these  rea- 
sons we  were  unable  to  follow  up. 

Other  considerations  connected  with  the  actual 
military  condition  of  affairs  afforded  additional 
reasons  for  the  course  recommended. 

Between  the  commencement  of  the  expedition 
and  the  battle  of  Pleasant  Hill,  a  change  had 
occurred  in  the  general  command  of  the  army 
which  caused  a  modification  of  my  instructions  in 
regard  to  this  expedition. 

Lieutenant-General  Grant,  in  a  despatch  dated 
the  fifteenth  of  March,  which  I  received  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  March,  at  Alexandria,  eight 
days  before  we  reached  Grand  Ecore,  by  special 
messenger,  gave  me  the  following  instructions : 
"  Should  you  find  that  the  taking  of  Shreveport 
will  occupy  ten  or  fifteen  days  more  time  than 
General  Sherman  gave  his  troops  to  be  absent 
from  their  command,  you  will  send  them  back  at 
the  time  specified,  in  his  note  of  (blank  date) 
March,  even  if  it  should  lead  to  the  aban- 
donment of  the  main  object  of  the  expedition. 
Should  it  prove  successful,  hold  Shreveport  and 
Red  River  with  such  force  as  you  deem  neces- 
sary, and  return  the  balance  of  your  troops  to 
the  neighborhood  of  New  Orleans."  These  in- 
structions, I  was  informed,  were  given  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  "  all  parts  of  the  army,  or  rather 
all  armies,  act  as  much  in  concert  as  possible," 
and  with  a  view  to  a  movement  in  the  spring 
campaign  against  Mobile,  which  was  certainly  to 
be  made  "  if  troops  enough  could  be  obtained 
without  embarrassing  other  movements,  in  which 
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event  New  Orleans  would  be  the  point  of  depar- 
ture for  such  an  expedition." 

A  subsequent  despatch,  though  it  did  not  con- 
trol, fully  justified  my  action,  repeated  these 
general  views,  and  stated  that  the  commanding 
General  "  would  much  rather  that  the  Red  River 
expedition  had  never  been  begun,  than  that  you 
should  be  detained  one  day  beyond  the  first  of 
May  in  commencing  the  movement  east  of  the 
Mississippi." 

The  limitation  of  time  referred  to  in  these  de- 
spatches, was  based  upon  an  opinion  which  I  had 
verbally  expressed  to  General  Sherman  at  New 
Orleans,  that  General  Smith  could  be  spared  in 
thirty  days  after  we  reached  Alexandria ;  but  it 
was  predicated  upon  the  expectation  that  the 
navigation  of  the  river  would  be  unobstructed ; 
that  we  should  advance  without  delay  at  Alexan- 
dria, Grand  Ecore,  or  elsewhere,  on  account 
of  low  water ;  and  that  the  forces  of  General 
Steele  were  to  cooperate  effectively  at  some  point 
on  the  Red  River  near  Natchitoches  or  Monroe. 
It  was  never  understood  that  an  expedition  that 
involved,  on  the  part  of  my  command,  a  land 
march  of  nearly  four  hundred  miles  into  the 
enemy's  country,  and  which  terminated  at  a  point 
we  might  not  be  able  to  hold,  either  on  account 
of  the  strength  of  the  enemy  or  the  difficulties 
of  obtaining  supplies,  was  to  be  limited  to  thirty 
days.  The  condition  of  our  forces,  and  the  dis- 
tance and  difficulties  attending  a  farther  advance 
into  the  enemy's  country,  after  the  battles  of  the 
eighth  and  ninth  against  an  enemy  superior  in 
numbers  to  our  own,  rendered  it  probable  that 
we  could  not  occupy  Shreveport  within  the  time 
specified,  and  certain  that,  without  a  rise  in  the 
river,  the  troops  necessary  to  hold  it  against  the 
enemy  would  be  compelled  to  evacuate  it  for 
want  of  supplies,  and  impossible  that  the  expedi- 
tion should  return  in  any  event  to  New  Orleans 
in  time  to  cooperate  in  the  general  movements  "of 
the  army  contemplated  for  the  spring  campaign. 
It  was  known  at  this  time  that  the  fleet  could 
not  repass  the  rapids  at  Alexandria,  and  it  was 
doubtful,  if  the  fleet  reached  any  point  above 
Grand  Ecore,  whether  it  would  be  able  to  re- 
turn. By  falling  back  to  Grand  Ecore,  we 
should  be  able  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the 
fleet,  the  practicability  of  continuing  the  move- 
ment by  the  river;  reorganize  a  part  of  the 
forces  that  had  been  shattered  in  the  battles  of 
the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth ;  possibly  ascer- 
tain the  position  of  General  Steele,  and  obtain 
from  him  the  assistance  expected  for  a  new  ad- 
vance north  of  the  river,  or  upon  its  southern 
bank,  and  perhaps  obtain  definite  instructions 
from  the  government  as  to  the  course  to  be  pur- 
sued. Upon  these  general  considerations,  and 
without  reference  to  the  actual  condition  of  the 
respective  armies,  at  twelve  o'clock,  midnight,  on 
the  ninth,  I  countermanded  the  order  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  train,  and  directed  preparations  to  be 
made  for  the  return  of  the  army  to  Grand  Ecore. 
The  dead  were  buried,  and  the  wounded  brought 
in  from  the  field  of  battle  and  placed  in  the 
most  comfortable  hospital  that  could  be  provided, 


and  surgeons  and  supplies  furnished  for  them. 
A  second  squadron  of  cavalry  was  sent,  under 
direction  of  Mr.  Young,  of  the  engineer  depart- 
ment, to  inform  the  fleet  of  our  retrograde  move- 
ment, and  to  direct  its  return,  if  it  had  ascended 
the  river ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  tenth  the 
army  leisurely  returned  to  Grand  Ecore.  The 
wounded  were  immediately  visited  by  Dr.  San- 
ger, who  took  with  him  clothing,  rations,  medi- 
cines, and  other  supplies,  and  reported  them  in 
comfortable  condition. 

The  fleet  sailed  from  Grand  Ecore  on  the 
seventh,  and  reached  its  destination  at  Loggy 
Bayou  on  the  evening  of  the  tenth,  one  day 
after  the  battle  at  Pleasant  Hill,  and  two  days 
after  the  engagement  at  Sabine  Cross-Roads. 
General  T.  Kilby  Smith  received  a  verbal  mes- 
sage on  the  evening  of  the  tenth,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  eleventh  written  orders  to  re- 
turn. 

The  transports  were  in  a  crippled  condition, 
rudders  unshipped  and  wheels  broken.  The 
enemy  attacked  the  fleet  on  its  return  near 
Pleasant  Hill  Landing,  on  the  twelfth,  with  a 
force  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  cavalry,  a 
strong  reserve  infantry,  and  a  battery  of  six  guns, 
under  General  Greene.  But  the  troops,  protected 
by  cotton  bales  and  bales  of  hay,  with  the  gun- 
boats, kept  up  a  deadly  fire,  and  drove  the  enemy 
from  the  river.  For  two  miles  the  bank  was 
strewn  with  the  wounded  and  dead.  Among  the 
rebel  officers  killed  was  General  Greene,  who  was 
left  dead  upon  the  field.  The  troops  of  the 
transports  saw  him  fall,  and  claim  that  his  death 
was  the  work  of  their  artillery  —  the  gunboats  and 
transports  all  firing  at  the  same  time.  The  enemy, 
under  Liddell,  who  had  occupied  the  north  bank  of 
the  river  with  two  thousand  five  hundred  men,  at- 
tacked the  fleet  on  the  thirteenth,  but  was  driven 
back  with  loss.  The  navagation  up  and  down  the 
river  was  intricate  and  difficult,  and  the  steamers 
were  frequently  aground.  Several  of  the  boats 
were  laden  with  ammunition  and  ordnance  stores, 
but  the  energy  of  the  officers  and  men  brought 
off'  every  boat.  The  only  loss  in  stores  was  a 
hundred  sacks  of  oats,  thrown  overboard  for  the 
relief  of  a  steamer  aground.  They  reached 
Compte  on  the  fourteenth,  with  a  loss  of  one 
man  killed  and  eighteen  wounded,  where  they  met 
a  force  from  the  army  sent  to  their  assistance,  and 
reached  Grand  Ecore  on  the  fifteenth  without  fur- 
ther obstruction.  General  T.  Kilby  Smith,  to  whose 
courtesy  I  am  indebted  for  all  the  official  informa- 
tion I  have  received  of  this  part  of  the  expedition, 
mentions  with  commendation  Major  D.  C.  Hous- 
ton, of  the  engineers,  who  had  in  charge  the 
ordnance  stores,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  S. 
Abert,  officers  of  my  staff  who  accompanied  him, 
also  officers  and  men  of  his  own  command,  and 
the  masters  of  transport  steamers.  General 
Smith,  who  commanded  the  land  forces  and 
transports,  is  entitled  to  the  highest  commenda- 
tion, for  the  energy,  skill,  and  success  with  which 
he  managed  this  most  difficult  affair. 

Lines  of  defence  were  established  at  Grand 
Ecore  the  twelfth  of  April,  and  orders  given  to 
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attack  the  enemy  if  he  approached.  A  pontoon 
bridge  was  thrown  across  the  river  during  the 
night.  Our  pickets  were  driven  in  on  the  thir- 
teenth, but  the  enemy  appeared,  upon  a  recon- 
noissance  made  in  force,  to  have  gone  below, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  our  troops  at 
Alexandria,  or  occupying  Monet's  Bluff,  on  Cane 
Iliver.  On  the  same  day  General  Smith  crossed 
the  river,  with  two  brigades,  two  batteries,  and  a 
strong  cavalry  force,  to  aid  the  fleet  still  above 
Grand  Ecore.  Despatches  were  sent  to  General 
Steele,  informing  him  of  the  condition  of  affairs, 
and  requesting  him  to  join  us  at  some  point  on 
the  river.  Orders  were  sent  to  New  Orleans  for 
reinforcements,  and  the  Lieutenant-General  com- 
manding the  army  was  informed  of  the  condition 
of  affairs  by  telegraph,  and  of  my  intention  to  ad- 
vance upon  Shreveport  if  General  Steele  would 
come  to  our  assistance,  and  my  determination  not 
to  withdraw  without  orders.  The  fleet  returned 
on  the  fifteenth  in  safety,  without  loss  of  vessels 
or  material  of  war.  Admiral  Porter,  with  whom 
I  had  a  conference  on  his  arrival  at  Grand  Ecore, 
advised  against  any  further  attempt  to  advance 
without  a  rise  of  the  river,  and  his  counsel  was 
followed.  The  river  had  been  steadily  falling. 
Supplies  were  brought  up  to  Grand  Ecore  with 
very  great  difficulty. 

It  was  found  that  two  of  the  gunboats  could 
not  go  below  Grand  Ecore,  and  it  was  now  cer- 
tain that  the  fleet  would  not  pass  the  falls  at 
Alexandria. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Selfredge,  left  in  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  by  the  Admiral,  who  had  gone 
to  Alexandria,  addressed  me  a  despatch  dated 
seventeenth  April,  stating  that  he  had  been  in- 
formed the  army  was  to  withdraw  immediately, 
and  that  it  would  be  impossible,  in  that  case,  to 
get  the  gunboats  down  the  river.  I  informed  him 
at  once  that  the  army  had  no  intention  of  with- 
drawing from  the  position  ;  that  I  had  sent  to  New 
Orleans  for  troops,  and  by  special  messenger  to 
General  Steele,  urging  his  cooperation  ;  and  that 
till  it  was  definitely  ascertained  that  his  assist- 
ance would  fail  us,  and  that  my  force  would  be 
insufficient  to  advance  farther  upon  the  line 
against  the  enemy,  who  appeared  to  be  in  full 
force,  I  should  entertain  no  thought  of  a  retro- 
grade movement,  and  never,  if  it  left  the  navy  in 
any  danger.  No  such  purpose  was  then  enter- 
tained, and  until  I  received  information  in  reply 
to  my  despatches,  it  was  my  purpose  to  maintain 
my  position.  A  copy  of  this  letter  is  appended 
to  this  report.  The  next  day  I  received  instruc- 
tions from  Lieutenant-General  Grant  (to  which  I 
have  referred)  that,  if  my  return  to  New  Orleans 
was  delayed  one  day  beyond  the  first  of  May, 
when  it  would  be  necessary  for  my  command  to 
cooperate  with  other  armies  in  the  spring  cam- 
paign, it  would  have  been  better  that  the  expedi- 
tion had  never  been  attempted.  These  instructions, 
with  the  fact  that  the  river  was  not  likely  to  rise, 
the  report  received  by  Captain  R.  T.  L)unham, 
that  General  Steele  could  not  cooperate  with  us, 
and  that  the  difficulty  of  passing  the  falls  at 
Alexandria  was  hourly  increasing,  if  the  passage 


were  not  even  then  impossible,  led  me  to  change 
my  determination.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
the  entire  fleet  was  free,  —  transports  and  gun- 
boats, —  and  that  Admiral  Porter,  in  charge  of 
the  "  Eastport,"  which  had  been  aground  several 
miles  below  Grand  Ecore  for  several  days,  sent 
me  word  by  Colonel  W.  S.  Abert  —  whose  state- 
ment is  hereto  appended  —  that  she  was  clear, 
and  further  protection  unnecessary,  that  orders 
were  given,  the  twenty-first  April,  to  turn  the 
supply  trains  in  the  direction  of  Alexandria.  The 
army  moved  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-second 
April,  every  vessel  having  preceded  both  the 
marching  orders  and  the  movements  of  the  army. 
Any  statement,  from  whatever  source,  that  the 
army  contemplated  moving  from  Grand  Ecore 
toward  Alexandria,  against  the  advice  or  without 
the  approval  of  the  naval  officers  in  command,  or 
until  after  the  departure  of  every  vessel  in  the 
river,  is  without  the  slightest  color  of  truth. 

In  my  interview  with  Admiral  Porter  on  the 
fifteenth  of  April,  he  expressed  the  utmost  confi- 
dence that  the  river  would  rise,  and  gave  me  no 
intimation  of  his  leaving  Grand  Ecore,  nor  of  the 
proposed  withdrawal  of  his  vessels,  nor  of  his 
apprehensions  of  the  retreat  of  the  army.  I  gave 
him  at  that  time  distinct  information  of  my  plans, 
which  were  to  advance.  This  fact  was  communi- 
cated to  Lieutenant-Commander  Selfredge  in  my 
letter  of  the  seventeenth  April. 

The  Admiral  expressed  the  same  confidence  in 
the  rise  of  the  river  to  officers  of  the  army,  who, 
from  long  experience  in  the  Red  Iliver  country, 
were  equally  confident  that  it  would  not  rise. 
The  difficulties  attending  the  voyage  of  the  "  East- 
port  "  were  incident  to  the  condition  of  the  river, 
for  which  the  army  was  in  no  wise  responsible. 
I  had  offered  every  assistance  possible,  and  did 
not  leave  this  position  while  any  aid  was  sug- 
gested or  required. 

Colonel  Bailey,  after  consultation  with  the 
general  officers  of  the  army,  offered  to  float  the 
"  Eastport "  over  the  bars  by  the  construction 
of  wing  dams,  similar  to  those  afterward  built  at 
Alexandria ;  but  the  assistance  was  declined.  No 
counsel  from  army  officers  was  regarded  in  nauti- 
cal affairs. 

The  army  marched  from  Grand  Ecore  on  the 
morning  of  the  twenty-second  of  April,  having 
been  detained  there  by  the  condition  of  the  navy 
ten  days.  To  prevent  the  occupation  of  Monet's 
Bluff,  on  Cane  River,  a  strong  position  command- 
ing the  only  road  leading  across  the  river  to  Al- 
exandria, or  to  prevent  the  concentration  of  the 
enemy's  forces  at  that  point,  if  it  was  in  his  pos- 
session, it  became  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
evacuation  without  his  knowledge,  and  to  prevent 
his  strengthening  the  natural  defences  of  the  po- 
sition by  the  rapidity  of  our  march.  The  confla- 
gration of  a  portion  of  the  town  at  the  hour  ap- 
pointed for  our  marching  partially  frustrated  the 
first  object,  but  the  second  was  fully  accomplished. 

The  army  marched  from  Grand  Ecore  to  Cane 
River  on  the  twentieth  April,  a  distance  of  forty 
miles,  and  moved  upon  the  position  held  by  the 
enemy  the  twenty-third  of  April,  before  daybreak. 
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About  eight  thousand  men  and  sixteen  guns,  un- 
der command  of  General  Bee,  were  found  in  pos- 
session of  the  Bluff  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  who  were  evidently  surprised  at  the  unex- 
pected presence  of  our  army,  but  ready  to  dispute 
our  only  passage  to  Alexandria.  At  daybreak 
one  division  of  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth 
corps  each,  the  cavalry  commanded  by  General 
Arnold,  and  the  artillery  by  Captain  Classon,  — 
the  whole  under  command  of  General  W.  H.  Emo- 
ry, —  were  ordered  forward  to  the  river  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  this  position.  The  pickets  of 
the  enemy  were  encountered  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river,  and  quickly  driven  across ;  but  the 
main  position  was  found  to  be  too  strong  to  be 
carried  by  direct  attack.  A  reconnoitring  party, 
under  Colonel  Bailey,  of  the  Fourth  Wisconsin 
volunteers,  sent  to  ascertain  the  practicability  of 
crossing  the  river  below  the  ferry  toward  Red 
River,  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-third  re- 
ported that  the  river  was  not  fordable  below  the 
ferry,  and  that,  owing  to  the  impassable  swamps 
on  one  side,  and  the  high  bluffs  on  the  other,  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  cross  Cane  River  at  any 
point  below  the  ferry.  If  we  failed  to  dislodge 
the  enemy  at  the  ferry,  the  only  alternative  open 
to  us  was  to  attempt  a  crossing  at  the  north  side 
of  Red  River,  —  an  excedingly  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous movement. 

At  the  same  time  a  force  under  command  of 
General  H.  VV.  Birge,  consisting  of  his  own  com- 
mand, the  Third  brigade,  of  the  First  division, 
Nineteenth  army  corps,  Colonel  Fessenden 
commanding,  and  General  Cameron's  division 
Thirteenth  corps,  were  ordered  to  cross  the  river 
three  miles  above  the  ferry,  and  turning  the  left 
flank  of  the  enemy,  carry  the  heights  in  reverse 
if  possible.  Upon  the  success  of  this  movement 
depended  the  passage  of  the  river  by  the  army. 
The  route  traversed  by  General  Birge's  command 
was  intersected  by  bayous,  swamps,  and  almost 
impenetrable  woods.  This  force  reached  its  po- 
sition late  in  the  afternoon.  To  accomplish  the 
purpose  in  view,  it  became  necessary  to  carry  two 
strong  positions  held  by  pickets  and  skirmishers, 
before  the  enemy  was  encountered  in  force  on 
the  crest  of  a  hill  commanding  an  open  field, 
over  which  our  troops  were  compelled  to  cross  in 
making  the  attack.  The  Third  brigade,  Nine- 
teenth corps,  Colonel  Fessenden  commanding, 
carried  this  position,  which  was  defended  with 
vigor,  by  assault.  Its  occupation  compelled  the 
retreat  of  the  enemy  from  the  bluffs  command- 
ing the  ferry  and  ford. 

Our  losses  in  this  most  brilliant  and  successful 
affair  were  about  two  hundred  killed  and  wounded. 

Colonel  Fessenden,  who  led  his  command  with 
gallantry,  was  severely  wounded.     General  Birge 

—  as  in  all  actions  in  which  he  has  been  engaged 

—  deserved  and  received  the  highest  commenda- 
tion. Lieutenant  William  Beebe,  of  the  ordnance 
department,  and  Mr.  Young,  of  the  engineers' 
department,  both  volunteers,  were  conspicuous 
in  the  fight.  Mr.  Young  was  twice  wounded,  and 
died  in  New  Orleans,  in  July,  of  injuries  received 
in  this  battle.      The  attack  on  the  rear  of  the 


enemy's  position,  covering  the  line  of  the  enemy's 
retreat,  failed  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties 
encountered  on  the  march  and  the  late  hour  at 
which  our  troops  gained  their  position. 

The  enemy  was  thus  enabled  to  escape  with  his 
artillery  by  the  Fort  Jessup  road  to  Texas. 

The  main  body  of  the  army  had  moved  from 
Cloutreville,  at  half  past  four  a.  m.  on  the  twenty- 
third,  to  the  river. 

They  drove  in  the  enemy's  pickets  three  miles 
in  advance  of  the  river,  and  formed  a  line  of  bat- 
tle in  front  of  the  enemy's  position,  while  Gen- 
eral Birge  was  moving  upon  the  enemy's  left 
flank.  The  enemy  opened  with  a  heavy  cannon- 
ade from  his  batteries,  which  was  returned  by  our 
artillery  with  spirit  and  effect.  The  fire  was  con- 
tinued at  intervals  during  the  morning,  but  the 
troops  were  held  in  reserve  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  the  passage  of  the  river  at  the  moment 
that  General  Birge  commenced  his  attack  on  the 
right.  The  action  lasted  till  dark,  when  the  ene- 
my retreated,  and  the  heights  were  held  by  our 
forces.  General  A.  J.  Smith's  command  had 
sharp  skirmishing  with  the  advance  of  the  enemy 
in  our  rear  on  the  twenty-third. 

At  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
fourth,  six  guns  were  fired  from  the  camp  of  the 
enemy  in  our  rear.  It  was  interpreted  as  a  sig- 
nal that  they  were  ready  for  a  combined  attack  ; 
but  the  enemy  in  front  had  then  been  driven 
from  the  river,  and  the  contemplated  movement 
upon  our  front  and  rear  failed. 

During  the  morning  of  the  twenty-third,  an  ef- 
fort had  been  made  by  a  portion  of  the  cavalry 
under  Colonel  E.  J.  Davis  to  turn  the  right  flank 
of  the  enemy's  position  by  crossing  the  river 
below  the  ferry  in  the  direction  of  Red  River, 
which  proved  impracticable  on  account  of  the 
impassable  swamps.  A  sharp  engagement  oc- 
curred on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fourth  be- 
tween the  troops  of  General  T.  Kilby  Smith  and 
the  enemy  in  the  rear,  which  resulted  in  the  re- 
pulse of  the  latter.  Our  loss  was  about  fifty  in 
this  affair. 

Had  the  enemy  concentrated  his  forces  and  for- 
tified his  position  at  Monet's  Bluff,  we  could  not 
have  forced  him  from  it,  and  should  have  been 
compelled  to  accept  the  chances  of  crossing  Red 
River  above  Cane  River  in  the  presence-  of  the 
enemy  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Orders  had 
been  sent  to  General  Grover  to  move  with  all  his 
forces  upon  Monet's  Bluff,  in  the  event  of  its  be- 
ing occupied  by  the  enemy,  or  our  march  serious- 
ly obstructed  ;  and  his  troops  were  in  readiness  for 
this  movement.  The  army  marched  from  Monet's 
Bluff  on  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty-fourth  of 
April,  and  established  lines  of  defence  at  Alex- 
andria on  the  twenty-fifth  and  twenty-sixth  of 
April. 

In  the  twenty-four  days  intervening  between 
the  departure  of  the  army  from  Alexandria  and 
its  return,  the  battles  of  Wilson's  Farm,  Sabine 
Cross-Roads,  Pleasant  Grove,  Pleasant  Hill, 
Compte,  Monet's  Bluff,  and  several  combats  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Grand  Ecore  while  we  were 
in  occupation  of  that  point,  had  been  fought.    In 
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every  one  of  these  engagements,  except  that  of 
Sabine  Cross-Roads,  we  had  been  successful. 
The  failure  to  accomplish  the  main  object  of  the 
expedition  was  due  to  other  considerations  than 
the  actual  superiority  of  the  enemy  in  the  field. 
In  these  operations,  in  which  my  own  command 
had  marched  by  land  nearly  four  hundred  miles, 
the  total  loss  sustained  was  three  thousand  nine 
Hundred  and  eighty  men,  of  whom  two  hundred 
and  eighty-nine  were  killed,  one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  forty-one  wounded,  and  two  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  fifty  missing.  A  large 
portion  of  the  latter  were  captured,  and  have 
since  been  exchanged ;  but  a  considerable  por- 
tion returned  to  the  army  during  its  operations 
on  the  Red  River.  No  loss  of  artillery,  or  of 
trains,  or  of  any  army  material  whatever,  was 
sustained,  except  that  which  occurred  at  Sabine 
Cross-Roads.  We  lost  then  Nims's  battery,  and 
a  section  of  the  Missouri  howitzer  battery,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  wagons,  and  eight  hundred 
mules,  captured  by  the  enemy  on  account  of  the 
position  of  the  train  near  the  field  of  battle.  All 
the  ammunition  wagons  were  saved.  The  army 
had  captured,  up  to  this  time,  from  the  enemy, 
twenty-three  guns  and  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred prisoners  His  losses  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners,  —  officers  and  men,  —  were  much 
greater  than  ours.  Among  the  former  were 
some  of  the  most  efficient  rebel  commanders, 
whose  loss  can  never  be  made  good.  Up  to  this 
time  no  other  loss  of  men  or  material  had  been 
sustained  by  our  army. 

As  soon  as  the  lines  of  defence  were  completed, 
preparations  were  made  for  the  return  of  the 
fleet,  which  was  then  unable  to  pass  below  the 
falls. 

From  the  difficulty  which  the  supply  transports 
had  encountered  in  passing  the  falls,  it  was  known 
at  Grand  Ecore,  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  of  April, 
that  the  navy  could  not  go  below,  and  the  means 
of  its  release  were  freely  discussed  among  officers 
of  the  army.  During  the  campaign  at  Port  Hud- 
son, the  steamers  "  Starlight"  and  "Red  Chief" 
were  captured  by  Grierson's  Illinois  cavalry  un- 
der command  of  Colonel  Prince,  in  Thompson's 
Creek.  The  bed  of  the  creek  was  nearly  dry, 
and  the  steamers  were  sunk  several  feet  in  the 
sand.  After  the  capture  of  Port  Hudson,  Col- 
onel Bailey  constructed  wing  dams,  which,  rais- 
ing the  water,  lifted  the  steamers  from  the  sand, 
and  floated  them  out  of  the  creek  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi. This  incident  naturally  suggested  the 
same  works  at  Alexandria  for  the  relief  of  the 
fleet.  A  survey  was  ordered  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  what  measures  could  be  best  under- 
taken. The  engineers  of  the  army  had  completed 
surveys  of  the  falls  captured  from  the  enemy 
during  our  occupation  of  Alexandria,  in  1863,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Port  Hudson  cam- 
paign. It  was  found,  upon  examining  these 
charts,  and  upon  survey  of  the  river,  that  the 
channel  was  narrow  and  crooked,  formed  in  solid 
rock,  and  that  it  would  be  wholly  impracticable 
to  deepen  its  bed.  It  was  therefore  determined 
to  commence  the  construction  of  a  dam  to  raise 


the  river  to  such  a  height  as  to  enable  the  vessels 
to  float  over  the  falls.  This  project  was  freely 
discussed  by  the  engineers  and  officers  of  the 
army,  and  was  generally  believed  to  be  practica- 
ble. Captain  J.  C.  Palfrey,  who  had  made  the 
survey,  reported  that,  in  his  judgment,  it  was  en- 
tirely feasible ;  and  the  only  question  made  re- 
lated to  the  time  that  might  be  required  for  so 
great  a  work. 

The  management  of  this  enterprise  was  natu- 
rally intrusted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Joseph  Bai- 
ley, Fourth  Wisconsin  volunteers,  who  was  by 
profession  a  civil  engineer,  familiar  with  works 
of  that  kind,  common  to  slack  water  navigation 
upon  all  the  Western  rivers,  and  had  successfully 
released  the  steamboats  from  Thompson's  Creek, 
on  the  Mississippi.  Colonel  Bailey  had  suggested 
the  practicability  of  the  dam  while  we  were  at 
Grand  Ecore,  and  had  offered  to  release  the 
"  Eastport "  when  aground  below  Grand  Ecore, 
by  the  same  means,  which  offer  was  declined. 
Material  was  collected  during  these  preparations, 
and  work  commenced  upon  the  dam  on  Sunday, 
May  first.  Nearly  the  whole  army  was  engaged 
at  different  times  upon  this  work.  The  dam  was 
completed  on  Sunday,  May  eighth,  and  the  gun- 
boats "  Osage,"  "  Hindman,"  and  two  others 
came  over  the  rapids  about  four  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon. The  water  had  been  raised  upon  the 
dam,  for  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  about  seven  feet, 
with  a  fall  below  the  dam  of  about  six  feet,  mak- 
ing in  all  a  fall  of  about  thirteen  feet,  above  and 
below  the  falls.  The  pressure  of  the  water  at  its 
completion  was  terrific.  I  went  over  the  work  at 
eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  eighth,  with 
one  of  my  staff  officers,  and  felt  that  the  pressure 
of  the  water  was  so  great  that  it  could  not  stand. 
I  rode  immediately  to  the  point  above  where  the 
fleet  was  anchored,  to  ascertain  if  they  were  ready 
to  follow  the  four  boats  that  had  already  passed 
the  rapids.  I  reached  the  fleet  about  midnight ; 
scarcely  a  man  or  a  light  was  to  be  seen.  It  was 
perfectly  apparent  that  the  boats  were  not  in  con- 
dition to  take  advantage  of  the  completion  of 
the  dam,  and  feeling  that  it  could  not  stand 
another  day,  I  wrote  a  note  to  Admiral  Porter  at 
one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  ninth,  which 
was  delivered  in  person  at  two  A.  M.,  by  Col- 
onel J.  G.  Wilson,  stating  my  belief  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  dam  and  fleet,  and  asking  that 
measures  should  be  taken  to  put  the  boats  in  con- 
dition to  move  over  the  rapids  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  in  the  morning. 

A  little  after  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
ninth  I  saw  a  part  of  the  dam  swept  away.  The 
four  boats  that  had  passed  the  rapids  the  after- 
noon before  were  able  to  pass  below  through  the 
opening  which  the  waters,  had  made.  Only  one 
of  the  vessels  above  the  falls,  the  "  Lexington," 
was  ready  to  move  when  the  dam  gave  way,  and 
that  came  down  after  the  break,  and  passed  the 
dam  safely,  with  all  the  vessels  that  were  below 
the  rapids.  Had  the  others  been  ready  to  move, 
all  would  have  passed  the  rapids  and  the  dam 
safely  on  Monday.  Until  after  the  dam  had  been 
carried  away,  no  effort  had  been  made  to  lessen 
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the  draught  of  the  imprisoned  vessels  by  lighten- 
ing them  of  cargo,  armament,  or  plating.  Before 
the  second  series  of  dams  was  completed,  a  por- 
tion of  the  armament  and  the  plating,  materially 
lessening  their  draught  and  the  depth  of  water 
required  to  float  them,  was  removed.  Lieutenant 
William  S.  Beebe,  of  the  ordnance  department, 
U.  S.  A.,  superintended  the  removal  of  the  heavy 
naval  guns  from  above  the  rapids  to  a  point  be- 
low the  dam  by  land,  assisted  by  officers  and  sol- 
diers of  the  army. 

The  army  immediately  commenced  the  recon- 
struction of  the  dam.  Finding  it  impossible  en- 
tirely to  resist  the  current  of  the  river,  the  open- 
ing made  by  the  flood  was  only  partially  closed, 
and  eight  or  ten  wing  dams  were  constructed  on 
the  right  and  left  bank  of  the  river,  in  accordance 
with  the  original  plan,  turning  the  current  of  wa- 
ter directly  upon  the  channel,  and  raising  it  at 
the  different  points  sufficiently  to  allow  the  ves- 
sels to  pass.  This  new  work  was  completed  on 
the  twelfth  of  May,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  that 
day  all  the  boats  passed  below  the  rapids  to  the 
dam.  At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  "  Mound 
City  "  and  "  Carondelet  "  passed  the  dam.  The 
other  boats  remained  above  until  the  morning  of 
the  thirteenth.  The  water  upon  the  dam  was 
steadily  falling,  but  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  thir- 
teenth all  the  boats  had  safely  passed. 

Preparations  had  been  made  for  the  movement 
of  the  army  the  evening  after  the  passage  of  the 
boats  below  the  dam  on  the  twelfth,  and  after 
all  were  below  on  the  thirteenth,  orders  were  giv- 
en for  the  march. 

The  construction  of  the  dam  was  exclusively 
the  work  of  the  army.  But  little  aid  or  encour- 
agement was  rendered  by  officers  of  the  navy, 
except  by  Lieutenant  A.  R.  Lanthorne,  command- 
ing the  "  Mound  City,"  who  assisted  in  setting 
the  cribs  and  was  always  ready  to  answer  the  call 
of  the  officers  charged  with  the  construction  of 
the  work. 

The  soldiers  labored  zealously  and  sedulously, 
night  and  day,  in  and  out  of  the  water,  from  the 
first  to  the  thirteenth  of  May  inclusive,  when  the 
passage  of  the  boats  was  completed. 

Upon  my  arrival  at  Alexandria,  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  April,  I  found  Major-General  Hunter 
with  despatches  from  the  Lieutenant-General 
commanding  the  armies,  reaffirming  instructions 
which  I  had  received  at  Grand  Ecore,  relating  to 
the  operations  of  the  army  elsewhere,  and  to  the 
necessity  of  bringing  the  Shreveport  campaign 
to  an  end  without  delay.  The  only  possible 
means  of  executing  the  peremptory  orders  had  al- 
ready been  taken.  General  Hunter  left  on  the 
thirtieth  April,  with  despatches  to  the  Lieuten- 
ant-General  giving  a  report  of  the  condition  of 
affairs ;  that  the  fleet  could  not  pass  the  rapids, 
that  there  was  no  course  for  the  army  but  to  re- 
main for  its  protection ;  that  the  enemy  would 
concentrate  all  his  forces  at  that  point  for  the 
destruction  of  the  army  and  the  fleet ;  and  that  it 
was  necessary  to  concentrate  our  troops  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  the  same  point  by  which 
the  army  and  navy  could  be  relieved,  and  the 
forces  of  the  enemy  destroyed. 


Major-General  McClernand,  with  the  largest 
part  oT  the  forces  recently  at  Matagorda  Bay, 
which  had  been  evacuated  by  order  of  Lieuten- 
ant-General  Grant,  dated  March  thirty-first,  ar- 
rived at  Alexandria  on  the  evening  of  the  twen- 
ty-ninth of  April.  Brigadier-General  Fitz  Henry 
Warren,  left  in  command  at  Matagorda  Bay, 
followed  with  the  rest  of  the  forces  in  Texas,  ex- 
cept those  on  the  Rio  Grande,  when  the  batteries 
of  the  enemy  on  the  river  near  Marksville  ob- 
structed his  passage.  Not  having  sufficient  force 
to  dislodge  the  enemy,  he  seized  Fort  De  Hussy, 
below  the  batteries,  which  he  held  until  the  pas- 
sage of  the  fleet  and  army. 

While  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  dam, 
a  despatch  was  received  from  Major-General  Hal- 
leck,  dated  April  thirtieth,  as  follows  :  "  Lieuten- 
ant-General Grant  directs  that  orders  heretofore 
given  be  so  modified  that  no  troops  be  withdrawn 
from  operations  against  Shreveport  and  on  Red 
River,  and  that  operations  there  be  continued 
under  the  officer  in  command  until  further  orders." 

This  despatch  was  not  received  until  it  was  im- 
possible to  move  either  up  or  down  the  river 
from  Alexandria.  It  was  of  course  impracticable 
to  execute  these  instructions. 

Until  the  fourth  of  May  communication  with 
the  Mississippi  by  the  river  was  unobstructed. 

Lieutenant  Wijliam  Simpson,  of  my  staff,  left 
by  the  gunboat  "  Signal,"  with  despatches  for 
Lieutenant-General  Grant,  Admiral  Farragut, 
General  Sherman,  and  General  Rosecrans.  The 
gunboat  "  Covington,"  having  in  convoy  the  trans- 
port "  Warner,"  accompanied  the  Signal.  We  re- 
ceived news,  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth,  of  the 
destruction  of  the  gunboats  and  the  transport. 
The  enemy  had  established  a  battery  near  Marks- 
ville, supported  by  a  large  infantry  force.  Com- 
munication with  the  Mississippi  was  closed  from 
this  date. 

About  four  hundred  men,  of  the  Fifty-sixth 
Ohio  volunteers,  were  on  board  the  "  Warner." 
A  part  of  them  joined  our  troops  below,  and  a 
portion  of  them  pierced  the  lines  of  the  enemy, 
and  returned  to  Alexandria.  About  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  were  captured. 

Lieutenant  Simpson  was  captured,  but  destroy- 
ed his  despatches.  The  "  City  Belle,"  on  her  way 
to  Alexandria,  with  four  hundred  and  twenty-five 
men  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twentieth  Ohio 
volunteers,  was  captured  by  the  enemy.  Two 
hundred  of  the  troops  escaped. 

The  fleet  passed  below  Alexandria  on  the  thir- 
teenth of  May.  The  army,  on  its  march  from 
Alexandria,  did  not  encounter  the  enemy  in  force 
until  near  the  town  of  Mansura.  He  was  driven 
through  the  town  on  the  evening  of  the  four- 
teenth of  May.  At  daybreak  the  next  morning, 
our  advance  encountered  his  cavalry  on  the  prai- 
rie east  of  the  town.  He  fell  back,  with  steady 
and  sharp  skirmishing,  across  the  prairie,  to  a  belt 
of  woods,  which  he  occupied.  The  enemy's  position 
covered  three  roads,  diverging  from  Mansura  to  the 
Atchafalaya.  He  manifested  a  determination  here  to 
obstinately  resist  our  passage.  The  engagement, 
which  lasted  several  hours,  was  confined  chiefly  to 
the  artillery,  until  our  troops  got  possession  of 
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the  edge  of  the  woods,  —  first  upon  our  left  by 
General  Emory,  and  subsequently  on  our  right  by 
General  Smith,  when  he  was  driven  from  the  field 
after  a  sharp  and  decisive  fight,  with  considerable 
loss. 

The  sixteenth  of  May  we  reached  Simmsport, 
on  the  Atchafalaya.  Being  entirely  destitute  of 
any  ordinary  bridge  material  for  the  passage  of 
this  river,  about  six  hundred  yards  wide,  a  bridge 
was  constructed  of  the  steamers  under  direction 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bailey. 

This  work  was  not  of  the  same  magnitude,  but 
was  as  important  to  the  army,  as  the  dam  at  Al- 
exandria was  to  the  navy.  It  had  the  merit  of 
being  an  entirely  novel  construction,  no  bridge 
of  such  magnitude  having  been  constructed  of 
similar  materials.  The  bridge  was  completed  at 
one  o'clock  on  the  nineteenth  May.  The  wagon 
train  passed  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  troops  the 
next  morning,  in  better  spirit  and  condition,  as 
able  and  eager  to  meet  the  enemy,  as  at  any 
period  of  the  campaign.  The  command  of  Gen- 
eral A.  J.  Smith,  which  covered  the  rear  of  the 
army  during  the  construction  of  the  bridge  and 
the  passage  of  the  army,  had  a  severe  engage- 
ment with  the  enemy  under  Polignac,  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  nineteenth,  at  Yellow  Bayou, 
which  lasted  several  hours.  Our  loss  was  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  in  killed  and  wounded  ; 
that  of  the  enemy  much  greater,  besides  many 
prisoners  taken  by  our  troops. 

Major-General  E.  R.  S.  Canby  arrived  at 
Simmsport  on  the  nineteenth  of  May,  and  the 
next  day  assumed  command  of  the  troops,  as  a 
portion  of  the  forces  of  the  military  division  of 
the  West  Mississippi,  to  the  command  of  which 
he  had  been  assigned. 

Rumors  were  freely  circulated  throughout  the 
camp  at  Alexandria,  that  upon  the  evacuation  of 
the  town  it  would  be  burned.  To  prevent  this 
destruction  of  property,  —  part  of  which  be- 
longed to  loyal  citizens,  —  General  Grover,  com- 
manding the  post,  was  instructed  to  organize  a 
thorough  police,  and  to  provide  for  its  occupation 
by  an  armed  force,  until  the  army  had  marched 
for  Simmsport.  The  measures  taken  were  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  a  conflagration  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  anticipated.  But  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  evacuation,  while  the  army  was  in  full 
Possession  of  the  town,  a  fire  broke  out  in  a 
uilding  on  the  levee,  which  had  been  occupied 
by  refugees  or  soldiers,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  it  impossible  to  prevent  a  general  confla- 
gration. 

I_saw  the  fire  when  it  was  first  discovered. 
The  ammunition  and  ordnance  transports,  and 
the  depot  of  ammunition  on  the  levee,  were  with- 
in a  few  yards  of  the  fire.  The  boats  were  floated 
into  the  river,  and  the  ammunition  moved  from 
the  levee  with  all  possible  despatch.  The  troops 
labored  with  alacrity  and  vigor  to  suppress  the 
conflagration,  but  owing  to  a  high  wind,  and  the 
combustible  material  of  the  buildings,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  limit  its  progress,  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  town  was  destroyed. 
On  the  first  of  April,  two  or  three  days  before 


the  army  moved  from  Alexandria  to  Natchito- 
ches, an  election  of  delegates  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  was  held  at  Alexandria,  by 
request  of  the  citizens  of  the  Parish  of  Rapides. 
No  officer  or  soldier  interfered  with  or  had  any 
part  in  this  matter.  It  was  left  exclusively  to 
the  loyal  citizens  of  the  place. 

Three  hundred  votes  were  given  in  this  elec- 
tion, which  was  a  large  majority  of  all  the  voting 
population  in  the  parish.  Fifteen  hundred  votes 
were  a  full  representation  of  the  people  before 
the  war. 

Nearly  five  hundred  men  from  this  and  neigh- 
boring parishes  enlisted  in  the  army  as  mounted 
scouts,  and  rendered  efficient  and  valuable  ser- 
vices during  the  campaign. 

Under  the  General  Prize  Law,  the  naval  au- 
thorities, upon  their  arrival  at  Alexandria,  com- 
menced the  capture  of  cotton  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  extending  their  operations  from  six  to 
ten  miles  into  the  interior.  Wagon  trains  were 
organized,  cotton  gins  put  in  operation,  and  the 
business  followed  up  with  great  vigor  while  the 
fleet  lay  at  Alexandria.  Some  difficulty  occurred 
with  the  marines,  who  insisted  upon  their  right 
to  pass  the  lines  of  the  army  ;  which  was  termi- 
nated by  the  advance  of  the  army  and  navy  to 
Grand  Ecore. 

I  was  informed  by  parties  claiming  property, 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  naval  authorities, 
to  whom  I  referred  them,  that,  upon  application 
for  relief,  their  property  had  been  released  to 
them  by  the  commander  of  the  fleet.  The  army 
did  not  enter  into  competition  with  the  navy  in 
^he  capture  of  this  property.  In  order  to  remove 
all  the  products  of  the  country  which  might,  un- 
der any  circumstances,  be  used  to  aid  the  rebel- 
lion against  the  government,  General  Grover,  in 
command  of  the  post  of  Alexandria,  and  the 
Quartermaster  of  the  post,  upon  the  departure 
of  the  army  from  Alexandria,  were  directed  to 
collect  such  property  as  should  remain  there  after 
its  departure,  and  transmit  it  to  the  Quarter- 
master at  New  Orleans,  who  was  instructed  to 
turn  it  over  to  the  officers  of  the  Treasury,  to  be 
disposed  of  according  to  the  orders  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  laws  of  Congress. 

Notice  was  also  given  to  the  supervising  agent 
of  the  treasury  at  New  Orleans,  that  no  trade 
would  be  allowed  with  that  portion  of  the  State 
until  it  should  be  completely  and  permanently 
occupied  by  the  army.  No  person  was  allowed 
to  accompany  the  army  upon  this  expedition  as 
reporter,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  without  a 
distinct  and  written  declaration  that  no  trade  by 
private  parties  or  for  personal  purposes  would  be 
permitted  under  any  circumstances,  and  that  no 
property  on  private  account  would  be  transported 
on  public  or  private  vessels  to  New  Orleans  ;  but 
that  all  property  sent  to  New  Orleans  would  be 
consigned  to  the  Chief  Quartermaster,  and  by 
him  turned  over  to  the  Treasury  agent,  and  held 
subject  to  such  claims  and  orders  as  should  be 
approved  by  the  government  at  Washington. 

Previous  to  my  departure  from  New  Orleans, 
the  Chief  Quartermaster,  Colonel  S.  B.  Holabird, 
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had  been  instructed  that  no  privileges  would  be 
given  to  any  party  whatever,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  trade  in,  to  dispose  of,  or  to  transport 
private  property ;  that  all  property  that  came 
down  from  that  country,  so  far  as  the  army  was 
concerned,  would  be  turned  over  to  him,  and,  by 
him,  to  the  proper  Treasury  officers. 

The  same  information  was  given  to  the  Treasu- 
ry agent.  No  permission  was  given  to  any  per- 
son to  accompany  the  army,  except  upon  these 
express  conditions ;  and  then  only  to  persons 
whose  public  position  seemed  to  be  a  full  guar- 
antee against  abuse  of  the  privilege,  and  when 
requests  could  not  properly  be  refused.  They 
were  given  to  reporters  of  the  public  press,  and 
to  prominent  officers  of  States,  whose  troops 
were  in  the  field. 

Upon  representations  made  by  officers  of  the 
Treasury  Department  at  Alexandria  that  there 
would  be  difficulty  in  receiving  such  property  ex- 
cept under  the  Treasury  regulations  of  the  twen- 
ty-sixth of  January,  1864,  those  regulations  were 
officially  promulgated  for  that  purpose  at  Alex- 
andria and  at  New  Orleans. 

These  orders  were  strictly  enforced  by  all  offi- 
cers connected  with  or  representing  the  army. 
There  was  no  permission  whatever  given  to  any 
person  to  trade,  to  dispose  of,  or  transport  private 
property ;  no  privilege  of  this  kind  was  recog- 
nized under  any  circumstances. 

Every  dollar's  worth  of  property  that  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  army  during  this  campaign 
was  either  appropriated  to  its  use  in  kind  by  the 
proper  officers  of  the  Commissary  and  Quarter-, 
masters  Departments,  receipts  being  given  there- 
for, or  transmitted  to  the  Chief  Quartermaster 
at  New  Orleans,  and  by  him  turned  over  to  the 
Treasury  agents,  to  be  disposed  of  according  to 
the  laws  of  Congress  and  the  orders  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

When  cotton  or  other  property  interfered  with 
the  transportation  of  any  material  of  the  army, 
or  of  refugees,  negroes,  or  troops,  upon  the  evac- 
uation of  the  country,  it  was  thrown  from  the 
boats,  and  abandoned  upon  the  river  levee,  to 
the  enemy.  I  intend  this  statement  to  be  as 
comprehensive  upon  the  subject  as  language  can 
make  it,  and  to  cover  all  possible  methods,  direct 
or  indirect,  by  which  officers  or  citizens,  public 
or  private  parties,  or  any  persons  whatever,  could 
evade  or  violate  these  orders  on  the  river  or  at 
New  Orleans,  or  appropriate  by  any  means  pub- 
lic or  private  property  to  private  uses,  or  personal 
advantages,  or  to  deprive  the  government,  or  in- 
dividuals, of  any  property,  which  by  any  inter- 
pretation of  military  orders,  or  public  laws,  could 
be  considered  as  belonging  justly  and  properly  to 
them. 

General  Grover,  commanding  the  post,  Colonel 
S.  B.  Holabird,  Chief  Quartermaster  at  New  Or- 
leans, and  Honorable  B.  F.  Flanders,  Supervis- 
ing Special  Agent  Treasury  Department,  will  be 
able  to  account  to  the  government  for  public  or 
private  property  coming  into  their  hands  during 
this  campaign. 

I  was  engaged  upon  the  Gulf  Coast,  hoping,  by 


the  capture  of  Galveston  and  Mobile,  to  put  my 
command  in  readiness  for  an  effective  coopera- 
tion, by  Mobile  and  the  Alabama  River,  with 
General  Sherman,  precisely  in  accordance  with 
the  campaign  suggested  by  the  Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral  commanding  the  armies,  in  his  despatches  of 
the  fifteenth  and  thirty-first  of  March,  when  I 
received  instructions  to  communicate  with  the 
Admiral  and  the  general  officers  commanding  the 
fleet,  and  forces  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  upon 
the  subject  of  the  campaign  against  Shreveport. 
I  immediately  complied  with  these  orders. 
They  had  received  similar  instructions,  and  in 
answer  to  my  communications  expressed  their 
readiness  and  desire  to  enter  upon  the  campaign. 
With  the  forces  proposed,  and  the  cooperation  of 
the  fleet,  its  success  was  reasonably  certain  ;  un- 
der such  circumstances,  I  could  not  decline  coop- 
eration with  them. 

I  at  once  abandoned  all  other  enterprises,  and 
gave  my  whole  attention  to  this  service. 

The  first  difficulty  encountered  was  in  the  nav- 
igation of  the  river.  Sixteen  (16)  days'  delay 
caused  by  the  inability  of  the  fleet  to  pass  the 
Rapids  at  Alexandria,  and  three  days'  delay  at 
Grand  Ecore  in  awaiting  the  rise  of  the  river, 
enabled  the  enemy  to  concentrate  his  forces,  and 
rendered  impossible  that  celerity  of  movement  by 
the  army  which  the  success  of  the  expedition  de- 
manded. Eight  days  of  the  delay  at  Alexandria 
would  have  been  attributable  to  the  tardy  organ- 
ization of  Franklin's  command  ;  but  the  fleet  was 
unable  to  pass  the  falls  until  eight  days  after  his 
arrival  at  Alexandria.  This  delay  was  doubtless 
owing  to  the  impracticable  navigation  of  the 
river ;  but  it  is  not  improper  to  say  that  the  fore- 
cast and  diligence  which  are  enforced  upon  all 
men  in  the  daily  affairs  of  life  would  have  forbid- 
den an  attempt  to  force  a  fleet  of  so  much  impor- 
tance to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
to  a  point  from  which  it  could  never  hope  to  es- 
cape, except  upon  the  theory  that  the  river  ought 
to  or  might  rise.  The  movement  of  the  navy, 
in  a  despatch  of  Rear  Admiral  D.  D.  Porter,  to 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  given  offi- 
cial publication  and  sanction,  is  attributed  to 
the  "  request  "  of  General  Banks,  who  "  deemed 
the  cooperation  of  the  gunboats  so  essential  to 
success,  that  he  (Porter)  had  to  run  some  risks 
and  make  unusual  exertions  to  get  them  over 
the  falls." 

This  implies  that  the  responsibility  of  his  ac- 
tion rests  upon  the  army  ;  but  it  is  not  consistent 
with  the  facts. 

The  cooperation  of  the  navy  was  an  indispen- 
sable condition  and  basis  of  the  expedition. 
Major-General  Halleck  informed  me,  January 
eleventh,  that  he  had  been  assured  by  the  Navy 
Department,  that  Admiral  Porter  would  be  pre- 
pared to  cooperate  with  the  army  in  its  move- 
ments, and  the  Admiral  himself  informed  me, 
February  twenty-sixth,  that  he  was  "  prepared  to 
ascend  Red  River  with  a  large  fleet  of  gunboats," 
and  to  cooperate  with  the  army  at  any  time  when 
the  water  was  high  enough.  The  fleet  was  as 
necessary  to  the  campaign  as  the  army.    Had  it 
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been  left  to  my  discretion,  I  should  have  reluc- 
tantly undertaken,  in  a  campaign  requiring  but 
eight  or  ten  light  draught  gunboats,  to  force  twenty 
heavy  iron-clads  four  hundred  and  ninety  miles, 
upon  a  river  proverbially  as  treacherous  as  the 
rebels  who  defended  it,  and  which  had  given  no- 
tice of  its  character  by  steadily  falling,  when,  as 
the  Admiral  reports,  "  all  other  rivers  were 
booming." 

There  is  a  better  reason  for  the  disregard  of 
the  palpable  difficulties  of  navigation  than  the 
over-zealous  counsels  of  the  army  officers  in 
nautical  affairs.  In  a  subsequent  despatch,  Ad- 
miral Porter  says  that  M  all  my  vessels  navigated 
the  river  to  Grand  Ecore  with  ease,  and  with 
some  of  them  I  reached  Springfield  Landing,  the 
place  designated  for  the  gunboats  to  meet  the 
army.  My  'part  was  successfully  accomplished ; 
the  failure  of  the  army  to  proceed,  and  the  re- 
treat to  Grand  Ecore,  left  me  almost  at  the  mercy 
of  the  enemy."  The  records  of  the  campaign  do 
not  all  support  the  reckless  and  fiery  ardor  of 
this  statement. 

The  fleet  did  not  reach  the  place  appointed 
until  two  days  after  the  first  decisive  battle  with 
the  enemy.  The  Admiral  occupied  four  days  in 
moving  one  hundred  and  four  miles,  on  what  he 
calls  "  a  rising  river,"  with  "  good  water,"  to  the 
place  appointed.  General  T.  Kilby  Smith  states 
that  the  fleet  made  twenty  miles  on  the  seventh, 
fifty-seven  miles  on  the  eighth,  eighteen  miles  on 
the  ninth,  and  nine  miles  on  the  tenth  of  April ; 
total,  one  hundred  and  four  miles.  The  failure 
of  the  fleet  to  move  up  the  river  with  ordinary 
expedition,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  gun- 
boats were  unable  to  pass  Grand  Ecore  until  the 
seventh,  justified  the  belief  that  its  advance  had 
been  prevented  by  the  low  stage  of  water,  and 
governed  the  army  exclusively  in  its  retrograde 
movement  to  Grand  Ecore,  as  it  did  in  every  im- 
portant operation  of  the  campaign.  The  Admi- 
ral's despatch  does  not  mention  the  fact,  that  in 
addition  to  the  "  mercy  "  of  the  enemy,  he  had 
the  support  of  General  T.  Kilby  Smith's  division 
of  twenty-five  hundred  men,  whose  most  gallant 
and  honorable  part  in  the  preservation  of  the 
fleet  of  gunboats  and  transports  is  not  referred 
to  in  what  the  Admiral  calls  "  this  curious  affair 
between  (the  enemy's)  infantry  and  gunboats." 
In  view  of  the  published  despatches  of  Admiral 
Porter,  it  is  proper  for  me  to  say  that  every  posi- 
tion of  difficulty  in  which  the  army  was  placed  in 
this  campaign  was  the  immediate  and  direct  con- 
sequence of  delay  in  the  operations  of  the  navy. 
This  may  have  been  inevitable  and  entirely  justi- 
fiable, from  the  condition  of  the  river.  It  is  not 
my  province  to  pass  judgment  upon  its  opera- 
tions ;  but  the  fact  remains,  nevertheless. 

During  my  term  of  service,  it  has  been  an  in- 
variable rule  of  conduct,  from  which  I  have  never 
departed,  to  forbear  the  expression  of  complaint 
upon  the  official  action  of  others ;  but  I  feel  it  to 
be  a  solemn  duty  to  say,  in  this  official  and  formal 
manner,  that  Admiral  Porter's  published  official 
statements,  relating  to  the  Red  River  campaign, 
are  at  variance  with  the  truth,  of  which  there  are 


many  thousand  living  witnesses,  and  do  foul  in- 
justice to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army, 
living  and  dead,  to  whom  the  Navy  Department 
owes  exclusively  the  preservation  and  honor  of 
its  fleet. 

The  partial  disintegration  of  the  several  com- 
mands assigned  to  this  expedition  was  a  cause 
of  embarrassment,  though  not  entirely  of  failure. 

The  command  of  Major-General  Steele,  which 
I  was  informed  by  Major-General  Sherman  would 
be  about  fifteen  thousand  men,  was  in  fact  but 
seven  thousand,  and  operating  upon  a  line  sev- 
eral hundred  miles  distant,  with  purposes  and  re- 
sults entirely  unknown  to  me. 

February  fifth,  I  was  informed  by  General 
Steele  that  if  any  advance  was  to  be  made,  it 
must  be  by  the  Wachita  and  Red  Rivers,  and 
that  he  might  be  able  to  move  his  command  by 
the  way  of  Pine  Bluff,  to  Monroe,  for  this  pur- 
pose. This  would  have  united  our  forces  on  Red 
River,  and  insured  the  success  of  the  campaign. 
The  twenty-eighth  of  February,  he  informed  me 
that  he  could  not  move  by  the  way  of  Monroe, 
and  on  the  fourth  of  March,  the  day  before  my 
command  was  ordered  to  move,  I  was  informed 
by  General  Sherman  that  he  had  written  to  Gen- 
eral Steele  to  "  push  straight "  to  Shreveport. 
March  fifth,  I  was  informed  by  General  Halleck, 
that  he  had  no  information  of  General  Steele's 
plans,  further  than  that  he  would  be  directed  to 
facilitate  my  operations  toward  Shreveport. 
The  tenth  of  March,  General  Steele  informed  me 
that  the  objections  to  the  route  I  wished  him  to 
take  (by  the  way  of  Red  River)  were  stronger 
than  ever,  and  that  he  "  would  move  with  all  his 
available  force  (about  seven  thousand)  to  Wash- 
ington, and  thence  to  Shreveport."  I  received 
information  the  twenty-sixth  of  March,  dated  the 
fifth  of  March,  from  Major-General  Halleck,  that 
he  had  "  directed  General  Steele  to  make  a  real 
move,  as  suggested  by  you,  (Banks,)  instead  of 
a  demonstration  as  he  (Steele)  thought  advisa- 
ble." In  April,  General  Halleck  informed  me 
that  he  had  telegraphed  General  Steele  "  to  coop- 
erate with  you  (Banks)  on  Red  River,  with  all 
his  available  forces."  April  sixteenth,  I  was  in- 
formed, under  date  of  the  tenth,  by  General  Sher- 
man, that  General  Steele's  entire  force  would  co- 
operate with  me  and  the  navy.  In  May  I  received 
information  from  General  Steele,  under  date  of 
the  twenty-eighth  of  April,  that  he  could  not 
leave  Camden  unless  supplies  were  sent  to  him, 
as  those  of  the  country  were  exhausted ;  that  we 
"  could  not  help  each  other,  operating  our  lines 
so  wide  apart ;  "  that  he  could  not  say  definitely 
that  he  could  join  me  "  at  any  point  on  Red  Riv- 
er at  any  given  time  ;  "  and  from  the  distance  that 
separated  us,  that  I  could  render  no  assistance  to 
him  —  an  opinion  in  which  I  entirely  concurred. 
I  never  received  authority  to  give  orders  to  Gen- 
eral Steele.  My  instruction  limited  me  to  com- 
municate with  him  upon  the  subject  of  the  expe- 
dition. His  orders  he  received  from  other  sources. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  General  Steele  did  all  in 
his  power  to  insure  success  ;  but  as  communica- 
tion with  him  was  necessarily  by  special  messen- 
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ger,  and  occupied  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days  at 
each  communication,  it  was  impossible  for  either 
of  us  fully  to  comprehend  the  relative  positions 
of  the  two  armies,  or  to  assist  or  to  support  each 
other. 

The  column  of  General  A.  J.  Smith    was  a 
partially  independent  command.     General  Sher- 
man, in  his  despatch  of  the  tenth  of  April,  received 
the  sixteenth,  informed  me  that  "  the  thirty  days 
for  which  he   had  loaned  me   General   Smith's 
command  would  expire  on  the  tenth  of  April,  the 
day  after  the  battle  of  Pleasant  Hill.    General 
Smith's  instructions,  which  he  showed  me,  required 
him  to  confer  constantly  with  Admiral  Porter,  the 
approved  friend  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 
His  orders  were  dated  "  Headquarters  Red  River 
Expedition,  Steamer  Clara  Bell"     He  never  de- 
clined cooperation  with  me,  nor  did   he  receive 
orders  from  me.     He  made  no  official  reports  of 
his  forces  or  their  operations.     He  was  in  no  wise 
responsible  for  the  results  of  the  expedition,  and 
may  perhaps  be  said  to  have  gained  as  much  by 
its  failure  as  he  would  from  its  success.     When 
his  thirty  days  were  up,  he  claimed  the  rigln%  at 
Grand  Ecore,  to  return  to  Vicksburg,  irrespective 
of  the  condition  of  the  army  or  the  fleet,  and  did 
not  consider  himself  at  all  responsible  for  the  in- 
evitable consequences  of  his  withdrawal,  to  the 
army  or  the  navy,  nor  for  that  detention  which 
their  preservation  demanded.    That  responsibility 
I  was  called  upon  to  assume  in  written  orders. 
I  entertain  no  doubt  that  his  official  course  was 
entirely  consistent  with  his  orders,  and  I  cheer- 
fully acknowledge  the  generous  and  earnest  efforts 
of  General  Mower,  of  the  Sixteenth,  and  General 
T.  Kilby  Smith  of  the  Seventeenth  corps,  to  in- 
fuse into  the  different  corps  that  unity  of  spirit 
which  is  as  essential  to  victory  as  the  valor  of  the 
soldiers  in  actual  battle.     I  gladly  accord  to  the 
men   of  their   commands   the   honor   of  having 
fought  a  desperate  enemy,  superior  in  numbers, 
with  as  much  gallantry  and  success  as  that  which 
distinguished  the  troops  of  my  immediate  com- 
mand.    No  higher  praise  than  this  can  be  given 
to  any  soldiers.     Alexander's  troops  never  fought 
better. 

The  results  of  the  position  of  the  cavalry  train, 
and  the  loose  order  of  march  by  the  leading  col- 
umn of  troops  under  Major-General  Franklin, 
on  the  eighth  of  April,  before  the  battle  of  Sa- 
bine Cross-Roads,  have  been  stated.  A  com- 
manding officer  is  of  course  responsible  for  all 
that  occurs  to  his  command,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  cause.  I  do  not  shrink  from  that  re- 
sponsibility. But  while  it  was  both  proper  and 
necessary  for  me  to  give  personal  attention  to  the 
prompt  advance  of  all  the  troops  and  fleet  from 
Grand  Ecore,  on  the  morning  of  the  seventh,  it 
was  supposed  that  the  movement  of  a  single  col- 
umn of  thirteen  thousand  men,  moving  in  advance 
on  one  road  for  a  distance  of  less  than  fifty  miles 
in  such  manner  as  to  be  able  to  encounter  the 
enemy,  if  he  offered  resistance,  might  safely  be 
intrusted  to  an  officer  of  the  reputation  and  ex- 
perience of  Major-General  Franklin,  whose  rank, 


one  officer  of  the  expedition,  or  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Gulf. 

I  make  no  complaint  of  the  navy  ;  but  in  view 
of  its  prolific  despatches,  long  since  published  on 
this   campaign,    I    may   properly  repeat   a  few 
facts  already  stated.     The  success  of  the  expedi- 
tion depended  solely  upon  celerity  of  movement. 
The   navy  delayed  the  advance  of  the  army  at 
Alexandria  sixteen   days,  and   at  Grand   Ecore 
three  days.      It  occupied  four  days  in  moving 
from  Grand  Ecore  to  Springfield  Landing,  a  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  and  four  miles,  upon  what 
the  despatches  call  "  a  rising  river,  with  good  wa- 
ter," where  it   arrived   two  days  after   the  first 
battle  and  one  day  after  the  decisive  battle  of 
the  campaign  at  Pleasant  Hill.     It  detained  the 
army   ten   days   at   Grand  Ecore,  and  eighteen 
days   at  Alexandria   on  its   return.     These   are 
not   opinions ;   they  are   events.     To   the    army 
they  were  pregnant  and  bloody  events.    The  dif- 
ficulties of  navigation,  the  imperfect  concentration 
of  forces,  the  incautious  march  of  the  eighth  of 
April,  and  the  limited  time  allotted  to  the  expe- 
dition, were  the  causes  of  its  failure.     We  owe 
nothing    to    the   enemy,   not   even   our   defeat. 
Could   any  one   of  these   difficulties   have   been 
avoided,  the  object  of  the  campaign  would  have 
been    accomplished.      But    the    occupation   of 
Shreveport   could    not    have   been   maintained. 
The  presence  of  the  enemy  would  have  required 
such  a  force  for  its  defence   as  could  not  have 
been   supplied  by  the   river,  and  for  which   no 
other  arrangement  had  been  made,  as  suggested 
in  my  despatch  of  the  thirtieth  of  March.     The 
only  possible  method  of  maintaining  this  posi- 
tion would  have  been  to  concentrate  at  this  point 
a  force  superior  in  numbers  to  the  enemy,  with 
sufficient  time  to  pursue  him  wherever  he  should 
move,  even  if  it  took  us  to  Galveston,  on  the 
Gulf  coast.     This  was  suggested  as  a  possible 
result  of  the  campaign,  but  it  was  not  embraced 
within  the  original  plan,  and  was  specially  pre- 
cluded by  orders  received  from  the  Lieutenant- 
General  commanding  the  armies. 
I  remain,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

N.  P.  Banks, 
m.  g.  v. 

GENERAL  FRANKLIN'S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Nineteenth  Corps,  and  ; 
Detachment  Thirteenth  Corps, 
Grand  Ecore,  April  14,  1864. 

Major    George    B.  Drake,  Assistant    Adjutant 

General : 

I  make  the  following  report  of  the  operations 
of  the  troops  under  my  command,  from  the  date 
of  their  leaving  Natchitoches  until  their  arrival 
at  this  place. 

The  cavalry  force  under  Brigadier-General 
Lee,  the  detachment  of  the  Thirteenth  corps _  un- 
der Brigadier-General  Ransom,  and  the  division 
of  the  Nineteenth  corps  under  Brigadier-General 
Emory,  left  Natchitoches  on  Wednesday,  the 
sixth  inst.,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  men- 
tioned.    A  part  of  the  cavalry  had  already  en- 


except  in  one  instance,  was  superior  to  that  of  any  '  camped  some  ten  miles  out,  and  the  remainder, 
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after  joining  the  advance,  proceeded  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Pleasant  Hill.  Lee's  advance  was  accom- 
panied by  severe  skirmishing. 

On  the  seventh  instant,  General  Lee  drove  the 
enemy  through  Pleasant  Hill,  and  encamped  on 
a  stream  about  eight  miles  beyond,  toward  Mans- 
field :  after  an  obstinate  skirmish,  Colonel  Clarke, 
an  Aid-de-camp  of  the  commanding  General, 
joined  me  on  the  sixth  instant,  and  visited  Gen- 
eral Lee  on  the  seventh. 

General  Ransom's  command  arrived  at  Pleas- 
ant Hill  about  two  o'clock  P.  M.  on  the  seventh, 
and  General  Emory's  about  five  P.  M.  A  heavy 
rain  had  fallen  toward  the  rear  of  the  column 
during  the  day,  making  the  road  so  bad,  that 
General  Emory's  train,  after  most  strenuous  ex- 
ertions, could  not  be  brought  in  until  late  on  the 
morning  of  the  eighth  instant. 

On  the  evening  of  the  seventh  instant,  I  was 
informed  by  Colonel  Clarke,  that  General  Lee 
was  anxious  to  have  a  brigade  of  infantry  sent 
out  to  his  assistance.  I  declined  to  send  the  bri- 
gade, for  reasons  which  I  considered  good.  The 
commanding  General  arrived  at  my  camp  on  the 
evening  of  the  seventh  instant. 

At  eleven  o'clock  P.  M.,  I  was  directed  to  send 
a  brigade  of  infantry  to  General  Lee,  to  reach 
him  by  daylight.  The  brigade  started  at  three 
A.  M.  from  General  Ransom's  command.  At 
half  past  five  a.  M.  on  the  eighth,  General  Ran- 
som marched  with  the  remainder  of  his  command 
to  encamp  where  General  Lee  encamped  the 
night  before.  General  Emory  was  directed  to  go 
to  the  same  place,  when  his  men  had  had  some- 
thing to  eat.  General  Ransom's  command,  with 
my  consent,  marched  about  two  miles  beyond  the 
point  indicated,  and  there  went  into  camp.  Just 
as  they  arrived  there,  about  ten  o'clock  A.  M.,  I 
received  a  note  from  General  Lee  asking  for 
another  brigade  of  infantry  on  account  of  the  ex- 
hausted state  of  that  with  him.  I  despatched 
another  immediately,  and  General  Ransom  went 
with  it.  About  this  time  the  commanding  Gen- 
eral arrived,  and  went  to  the  front. 

I  staid  near  General  Cameron's  division,  the 
remaining  one  of  General  Ransom's  command, 
until  quarter  past  three  P.  M.,  when  I  received  an 
order  from  the  commanding  General  to  move  to 
the  front  with  all  of  my  infantry. 

General  Cameron  started  immediately,  and 
arrived  on  the  field,  five  miles  distant,  at  quarter 
past  four  P.  M.  I  arrived  at  the  same  time,  and 
immediately  placed  the  division  at  such  points  as 
I  thought  were  proper  for  holding  the  ground  for 
which  we  were  then  contending. 

The  state  of  things  upon  my  arrival  was  dis- 
couraging, and  as  the  enemy  far  outnumbered  the 
infantry  force,  in  a  short  time  the  infantry  broke, 
after  a  gallant  fight,  and  went  to  the  rear.  The 
enemy  had  turned  both  flanks,  and  had  advanced 
in  front,  so  that  when  I  left  the  field  he  was  al- 
ready in  rear  of  the  position  occupied  by  our 
troops  when  I  arrived.  The  road  was  badly  ob- 
structed by  the  train  of  the  cavalry  division,  and 
we  lost  from  General  Ransom's  command  ten 
guns,  which  coidd  not  be  hauled  away. 


Before  the  rout  became  general,  I  had  ordered 
General  Emory  to  form  his  division  across  the 
road  in  the  first  good  position  he  could  find.  I 
found  him  in  the  act  of  forming  his  line,  when  I 
arrived,  about  two  miles  in  rear  of  the  field. 
Here  he  was  most  strenuously  attacked  by  the  en- 
emy, who  made  vigorous  charges  against  his  front 
and  flanks.  He  repelled  them  all  with  great  loss 
to  the  rebels,  and  remained  at  nightfall  master 
of  the  position. 

During  the  night  the  whole  force  retreated  to 
Pleasant  Hill.  General  Emory's  division  formed 
the  rear  guard. 

On  the  ninth  instant,  General  Emory's  division 
was  posted  on  the  right  and  front  of  the  Pleasant 
Hill  position,  one  brigade  of  General  A.  J.  Smith's 
troops  relieving  one  of  General  Emory's  brigades 
on  our  rear,  the  Mansfield  road,  about  ten  a.  ML 

Nothing  important  was  heard  from  the  enemy 
until  five  P.  M.,  when  a  furious  attack  was  made 
on  General  Emory's  left.  This  gave  way  after  a 
hard  fight,  and  the  rebels  at  one  time  seemed  to 
have  possession  of  the  whole  plain.  But  their 
advance  was  successfully  checked  by  a  flank  fire 
from  two  of  General  Smith's  regiments  posted  in 
a  wood  on  the  left,  and  they  in  turn  were  driven 
from  the  plain,  and  for  one  and  a  half  miles  along 
the  Mansfield  road. 

The  remainder  of  General  Emory's  line  fought 
handsomely  during  the  whole  action,  and  the  en- 
emy was  driven  back  along  the  whole  line  with 
the  loss  of  two  guns. 

During  the  night  the  army  retreated  toward 
this  place,  and  arrived  here  on  the  eleventh  in- 
stant. I  transmitted  yesterday  a  list  of  the  cas- 
ualties. The  behavior  of  officers  and  men  was 
excellent.  I  beg  leave  particularly,  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  commanding  General  to  the  con- 
duct of  Generals  Emory  and  D wight,  which  was 
admirable  m  all  respects. 

I  regret  to  report  the  loss  of  Colonel  L.  Bene- 
dict, One  Hundred  and  Sixty-second  New  York 
volunteers,  killed  while  leading  his  brigade,  and 
of  Captain  Chapman,  of  my  staff,  who  had  both 
feet  taken  off  by  a  round  shot.  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Ransom  was  severely  wounded  while  com- 
manding his  troops  in  the  first  action. 

I  shall  take  a  future  occasion  to  make  a  more 
detailed  report,  and  mention  the  names  of  officers 
and  men  who  distinguished  themselves. 

I  am,  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  B.  Franklin, 

Major-General,  commanding. 

Official  copy.    Wickham  Hoffman, 

A.  A.  G. 

A  REBEL    NARRATIVE.* 

Siireveport,  La.,  June  27,  18G4. 
My  dear  Uncle : 

I  stated  in  my  letter  written  to  you  about  two 
weeks  since,  that  I  would  enclose  some  orders, 
and  an  address  from  General  Taylor  to  his 
troops.     I  neglected  to  do  so  at  that  time,  but 

*  Copy  of  a  captured  letter,  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Editor  of  the  Rebellion  Record  by  Major-General 
Banks. 
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send  them  now.  General  Taylor  has  been  re- 
lieved from  the  command  of  the  district  of  West 
Louisiana,  and  ordered  to  Natchitoches,  there  to 
await  the  pleasure  of  the  President.  The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  was  relieved  it  is  not 
my  business  to  tell :  all  that  is  generally  known  is, 
that  General  Taylor  requested  to  be  relieved.  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  regarded  as  writing  in  a  mis- 
chief-making or  partisan  spirit.  An  effort  will 
very  probably  be  made  by  General  Taylor's 
friends  at  Richmond  to  excite  dissatisfaction 
against  General  Smith,  or  even  to  have  him  re- 
lieved from  command.  As  they  will,  no  doubt, 
take  issue  on  the  conduct  of  the  campaign,  rather 
than  directly  upon  any  point  of  difference  which 
may  exist  between  General  Smith  and  General 
Taylor,  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  you  an  account 
of  the  course  of  events,  together  with  the  rea- 
sons (as  far  as  I  understand  them)  for  which  the 
principal  movements  of  troops  were  made.  This 
explanation  may  enable  you  to  appreciate  cor- 
rectly any  discussions  of  this  subject  which  may 
come  under  your  notice.  Here  let  me  say,  you 
cannot  depend  upon  the  truth  of  many  state- 
ments you  may  hear.  General  Taylor's  friends 
will  doubtless  get  their  information  from  him  and 
those  .around  him  here,  among  whom  there  is  a 
disposition  to  criticise,  misrepresent,  and  condemn 
everything  done  by  or  connected  with  General 
Smith.  General  -Taylor  is  a  very  bad  man. 
You  understand  that  I  speak  deliberately  senti- 
ments I  have  held,  with  good  reason,  for  more 
than  twelve  months,  but  which,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, I  have  never  made  known  except  to  Gen- 
eral Smith  and  some  of  his  friends,  who  could  see 
as  much  as  I.  I  have  been  as  cautious  and  par- 
ticular as  I  know  any  person  occupying  my  posi- 
tion should  be  about  such  matters. 

About   the   first  of  February  last,  it  became 
evident  from   the  movements  of  the  enemy  at 
New  Orleans,  Little  Rock,  and  Fort  Smith,  that 
a  combined   offensive  movement  was  preparing 
against  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department.     The 
Red  River  valley  was  to  be  the  theatre  of  opera- 
tions.    This   appeared    both   from   the   enemy's 
movements  and  from  reports  from  his  lines.    The 
northern  papers  stated  that  Sherman's  force,  which 
had  just  returned  from  its  expedition   through 
Mississippi,  would  also  be  sent  for  a  time  to  this 
side  of  the  river,  and  that   Sherman,  Banks,  and 
Steele    would  make   a  combined  movement  on 
Shreveport.     Accordingly,  every  preparation  was 
made   for   concentrating    the    troops.      Green's 
division  of  cavalry  was  ordered  from  the  Texas 
coast  to  Alexandria,  while  depots  of  subsistence 
and  forage  were  placed  on  the  important  lines 
connecting    Arkansas,    Louisiana,    and    Texas. 
Troops  of  all  arms  were   ordered  to  be  mobilized 
as  well  as  possible,  and  held  in  readiness  to  move 
with  celerity  to  any  point  where  they  might  be 
needed.     This  was    a  critical  juncture.     It  was 
expected  that  Sherman  would  move  from  Vicks- 
burg  or  Natchez.     Instead  of  that,  however,  he 
sent  only  two  divisions,  one  of  the  Sixteenth  and 
one  of  the  Seventeenth,  in  all  about  ten  thousand 
men,  to   the  mouth  of  Red   River.     From   that 


point  this  command  moved  to  De  Russy,  when 
it  again  took  transports  and  joined  Banks  at  Al- 
exandria on  the  eighteenth  March.     General  A. 
J.  Smith  commanded  the  two  divisions.     It  pre- 
ceded Banks  three  or  four  days.     It  landed  at 
Simmsport  March  twelve.     At  that  time,  the  dis- 
tribution of  our  forces  was  as  follows  :     In  Lou- 
isiana, General  Taylor  had  two  divisions  of  in- 
fantry, and  one  thousand  five  hundred  or  two 
thousand  cavplry  in  detachments.     Walker's  di- 
vision, consisting  of  Randal's,  Waul's,  and  Scur- 
vey's  brigades,  was  posted  from  Fort  De  Russy 
down  Bayou  De  Glaize  to  Simmsport.     Mouton's 
division,  consisting  of  Polignac's  and  Grey's  bri- 
gades, was  divided — one  brigade  near  Alexan- 
dria, and  the  other  on  its  way  to   Alexandria: 
from    Trinity    (the    junction    of   the    Ouachita, 
Little,  and  Tensas  Rivers)  Banks  was  organizing 
his  expedition  at  Berwick's  Bay.     Colonel  Vin- 
cent, with  the   Second  Louisiana  cavalry  and  a 
battery,   was    near    Opelousas,    watching    him. 
General  Liddell,  with   a  brigade   of  cavalry  and 
several  batteries,  was  near  Monroe,  watching  the 
approaches  from  Natchez  and  Vicksburg.    Green's 
cavalry,  although  ordered  to  move  two  weeks  be- 
fore this,  did  not  leave  the  vicinity  of  Hempstead, 
Texas,  till  the  fifteenth  March,  and  did  not  reach 
General  Taylor   till  between  the  first  and   fifth 
of  April.     The    strength   of  the    column  which 
landed  at  Simmsport  was,  as  it  usually  is,  over- 
estimated.    General  Walker,  whose   force,  com- 
pared to  it,  was  as  four  to  ten,  fell  back  up  the  Bay- 
ou De  Glaize  to  a  point  near  Fort  De  Russy,  and 
thence   moved  to  Evergreen,  about  thirty  miles 
south   of  Alexandria,  where   he  was  joined  by 
General  Taylor  with  Mouton's  division.     Mean- 
while General  Walker  had  left  the  garrison  at 
Fort  De  Russy  to  its  fate,  as  he  considered  it  im- 
possible, from  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the 
preponderance  of  the  enemy's  force,  to  cover  or 
support  the  place.     It  fell,  with  its  garrison,  on 
the  fourteenth  March  by  a  land  attack.     General 
Taylor  estimated  the  strength  of  this  column  at 
twenty-three  thousand  men.     Immediately  after 
the  fall  of  Fort  De  Russy,  the  enemy  occupied 
Alexandria.     General  Taylor  was  thrown  off  into 
the  "  Pine  Hills,"  and  took  the  road  leading  up 
Red   River.     He  halted  a   short  time   at  "  Mc- 
Nutt's  Hill,"  twelve  miles  above  Alexandria,  but 
soon  moved  eighteen  miles  farther  back,  to  "  Car- 
roll   Jones's,"   with    his    infantry.      Meanwhile 
Banks,   with  twenty-five   thousand  men    of   all 
arms,  drove  Vincent   up  the   Teche,  and  joined 
Sherman  (Smith)  at  Alexandria  about  the  eigh- 
teenth  March.      Every   exertion   was   made   to 
hurry   up    Green's    cavalry  from  Texas ;    but   it 
moved  very  slowly,  and  did  not  all  reach  General 
Taylor  till  about  fifth  April.    General  Liddell  was 
ordered  down  into  the  country  north  and  east  of 
Alexandria,  between  the  Red  and  Ouachita  Rivers, 
to  annoy  the  enemy's  transports  passing.    On  the 
twenty-first  March,  the  enemy  came    out   from 
Alexandria,  and  surprised  the  Second  Louisiana 
cavalry,  capturing  most  of  that  regiment,  together 
with  Edgar's  four  gun  battery.     This  force  con- 
stituted our  rear  guard.     General  Taylor  then 
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fell  rapidly  back  to  the  vicinity  of  Natchitoches. 
After  remaining  ten  or  twelve  days  in  Alexan- 
dria, Banks  moved  slowly  up  in  pursuit.  He 
met  with  no  serious  resistance  till  the  battle  of 
Mansfield. 

In  Arkansas,  General  Price  had  his  infantry 
near  Spring  Hill,  fifteen  miles  from  Washington, 
and  sixty  from  Camden,  while  the  cavalry  under 
General  Marmaduke  held  the  line  of  the  Oua- 
chita, scouring  the  country  in  front  to  within 
twenty-five  miles  of  Little  Rock,  where  Steele 
had  for  some  time  been  preparing  for  an  advance. 
A  brigade  of  cavalry,  under  General  Cabell,  was 
posted  between  Washington  and  Parachifta,  in 
observation  of  the  enemy,  about  five  thousand 
strong,  at  Fort  Smith,  and  guarding  the  ap- 
proaches east  of  the  Arkansas  line,  while  Gen- 
eral Maxcy  with  two  brigades  of  cavalry,  watched 
those  leading  through  the  Indian  Territory  to 
North  Texas.  On  the  twenty-third  March,  Steele 
moved  out  from  Little  Rock  with  about  eight 
thousand  men.  On  the  twenty-first,  Thayer  left 
Fort  Smith  with  about  three  thousand.  They 
effected  a  junction  at  Archidelphia  about  the 
thirty-first.  General  Cabell  was  ordered  to  join 
Marmaduke.  The  cavalry  wras  in  two  divisions,. 
one  under  Marmaduke,  and  one  under  Fagan. 
General  Maxcy  was  ordered  with  all  his  force, 
except  such  as  was  needed  to  prevent  small 
raids,  to  hold  himself  at  Logansport,  in  the  ex- 
treme south-east  corner  of  Indian  Territory,  so 
as  to  support  General  Rice,  and  operate  on  his 
left  should  he  be  forced  back  by  Steele.  Steele's 
plan  was,  to  move  by  Washington  to  Red  River, 
cross  near  Fulton,  and  destroy  the  stores  and 
shops  at  Jefferson  and  Marshall,  taking  us  in  rear, 
while  we  operated  against  Banks,  or  giving  the 
latter  an  opportunity  of  cutting  our  communica- 
tions should  we  move  against  Steele.  Steele 
moved  very  slowly  and  cautiously,  harassed  by 
our  cavalry,  who  impeded  his  march  at  every  step. 
He  was  about  sixteen  days  moving  from  Camden 
to  Prairie  d'Ane,  a  distance  of  about  one  hun- 
dred miles.  Our  object  was,  to  delay  a  general 
engagement  until  the  two  columns  of  the  enemy, 
or  one  of  them,  should  approach  sufficiently  near 
Shreveport,  our  point  of  concentration,  to  enable 
us  to  strike,  with  as  much  as  possible  of  our 
force,  one  of  the  two,  without  abandoning  our 
depots  or  communications  to  them.  Our  impor- 
tant points  were  Shreveport,  Jefferson,  and  Mar- 
shall, the  last  a  vital  point.  Accordingly,  Price's 
old  division,  now  divided  into  Parsons's  (Mis- 
souri) and  Churchill's  (Arkansas)  division,  was 
ordered  to  Shreveport,  where  it  arrived  on  the 
twenty-fourth.  At  this  time  Banks  was  at  Natch- 
itoches, and  Steele  near  Little  Rock,  both  ad- 
vancing, but  Steele  making  slow  progress,  our 
cavalry  disputing  his  advance  stubbornly.  Be- 
sides, he  was  obliged  to  haul  all  his  forage  from 
Little  Rock,  and  to  guard  his  trains  closely. 
Thus  Banks  was  ninety-eight,  and  Steele  two 
hundred  miles  from  Shreveport,  Banks  con- 
tinued to  advance,  General  Taylor  falling  back 
before  him.  On  the  sixth  April,  his  advance  was 
at  Pleasant  Hill.     General  Taylor  was  at  Mans- 
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field,  where  the  roads  fork  to  Marshall  and 
Shreveport.  Churchill's  and  Parsons's  divisions 
were  sent  to  him.  They  reached  Mansfield  the 
night  of  the  eighth.  Green's  cavalry  had  also  ar- 
rived, having  been  obliged  to  make  a  long  detour 
to  get  in  front  of  the  enemy.  At  four  o'clock  on 
the  evening  of  the  eighth,  General  Mouton, 
without  the  order  or  knowledge  of  General  Tay- 
lor, attacked  and  repulsed  the  Thirteenth  army 
corps  and  cavalry  division,  the  advance  of  the 
enemy,  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  strong,  three 
miles  south  of  Mansfield.  The  first  news  brought 
to  General  Taylor  of  the  fight  was,  (as  I  am  in- 
formed,) that  General  Mouton  had  attacked  the 
enemy  and  been  killed.  Walker's  and  Green's 
divisions  were  then  put  into  action,  when  the  en- 
gagement became  a  running  fight  for  four  or  five 
miles,  our  men  double-quicking  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  way.  The  enemy  got  into  a  stam- 
pede, and  our  men  rushed  after  them  pell-mell 
through  the  woods  till  dark.  Four  or  five  of 
their  light  batteries,  and  the  train  of  the  cavalry 
division,  were  in  front.  As  soon  as  the  fight 
commenced,  these  vehicles  blocked  up  the  road, 
which  was  very  narrow,  and  ran  through  thick 
pine  woods.  Most  of  the  horses  were  carried 
off,  and  the  guns  and  wagons  were  left  in  our 
hands.  Only  one  of  their  batteries  was  brought 
into  action.  About  night  the  Thirteenth  corps 
and  the  cavalry  having  been  driven  back  about 
four  miles,  the  Nineteenth  army  corps  General 
Franklin  commanding,  came  up,  and  for  a  while 
checked  our  advance  ;  but  it  gave  way  also,  after 
a  little,  and  was  driven  back  some  half  a  mile, 
when  it  became  too  dark  for  us  to  pursue  fur- 
ther. The  enemy  continued  his  retreat  during 
the  night.  Our  loss  was  about  one  thousand 
killed  and  wounded ;  that  of  the  enemy  greater, 
he  also  lost  one  hundred  and  fifty  wagons,  twen- 
ty-two pieces  of  artillery,  and  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  prisoners.  At  this  time  General  A.  J. 
Smith,  with  one  division  of  the  Sixteenth  and 
one  of  the  Seventeenth  corps,  was  at  Natchi- 
toches. From  Shreveport  it  is  forty-two  miles  to 
Mansfield,  sixty-five  miles  to  Pleasant  Hill,  and 
ninety-eight  to  Natchitoches. 

On  the  night  of  the  eighth,  Churchill  and  Par- 
sons came  up.  The  pursuit  was  resumed  at  day- 
light on  the  ninth.  In  the  evening  the  enemy 
was  found  in  line  of  battle  at  Pleasant  Hill  —  A. 
J.  Smith,  who  had  come  up  from  Natchitoches, 
on  the  left,  Franklin  (Nineteenth  corps)  on 
the  right  —  the  whole  about  twenty-four  thou- 
sand. The  Thirteenth  corps  had  gone  on  to 
Natchitoches.  The  enemy's  right  was  in  the 
woods,  his  left  in  open  fields.  Walker  and  Po- 
lignac  (commanding  Mouton's  division)  attacked 
on  our  left ;  Parsons  and  Churchill  our  right. 
The  charge  of  the  Arkansas  and  Missouri  troops 
was  dashing.  On  their  left,  the  enemy  had  five 
brigades  and  several  batteries.  Part  of  their  in- 
fantry was  in  advance  of  the  artillery,  and  part 
in  rear  for  a  support.  The  Missouri  division  was 
to  have  been  supported  on  the  left  by  Scurry's 
brigade,  Walker's  extreme  right ;  but  instead  of 
cooperating,  the  two  went  into  action  separately, 
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and  were  whipped  in  detail.  The  Missouri 
division  drove  back  the  enemy's  lines  into  his 
front,  and  came  up  within  fifty  yards  of  their 
batteries,  but  having  no  support  on  their  left, 
were  flanked  by  the  enemy  from  that  direction, 
and  meeting  a  heavy  fire  from  the  supporting 
force,  retreated  in  confusion.  About  the  time 
they  had  gotten  away  from  the  enemy,  who 
showed  no  disposition  to  follow,  Scurry's  brigade 
came  up,  and  was  repulsed,  after  having  driven 
back  the  enemy's  lines  in  his  front  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  The  enemy  followed  him  some  distance, 
capturing  several  hundred  prisoners.  The  night 
put  a  stop  to  the  fight,  Churchill's,  Parsons's,  and 
most  of  Walker's  command  being  in  great  con- 
fusion. On  our  left,  Walker  and  Polignac  had 
rather  the  advantage  with  the  enemy,  without 
gaining  any  material  results.  Our  troops  were 
withdrawn.  Polignac  remained  about  two  miles 
from  the  field.  Walker,  Churchill,  and  Par- 
sons, with  all  the  cavalry  except  one  brigade, 
moved  back  six  miles,  the  nearest  point  at  which 
there  was  sufficient  water.  Neither  our  cavalry 
nor  that  of  the  enemy  did  anything  in  this  fight. 
The  next  morning,  after  sunrise,  very  much  to 
our  surprise,  we  learned  the  enemy  had  retired 
during  the  night.  Cavalry  was  immediately  sent 
in  pursuit,  while  the  infantry  was  taken  back  to 
Mansfield  for  organization,  rest,  and  supply. 
The  enemy  evidently  considered  himself  whipped. 
He  ought  to  know.  Independently  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  troops  after  the  fight,  the  want  of 
supplies  below  Mansfield  rendered  immediate 
pursuit  with  our  whole  force  impossible.  Below 
Mansfield,  all  was  a  howling  wilderness.  The 
only  way  in  which  a  large  body  of  troops  there 
can  be  supplied,  was  by  the  river,  which  at  this 
time  was  occupied  by  the  gunboats  of  the  enemy 
up  to  within  thirty  miles  of  Shreveport.  Fur- 
thermore, the  enemy's  land  force,  even  though  it 
should  be  demoralized,  had  at  all  times  the  guns 
of  the  fleet,  upwards  of  one  hundred  in  number, 
for  a  protection.  At  best  our  chase,  had  we 
been  able  to  advance,  would  have  wound  up  at 
the  Mississippi  with  that  barrier  to  our  further 
progress,  and  with  nothing  more  accomplished 
than  would  have  been  done  by  the  enemy  him- 
self if  let  alone.  A  campaign  against  New  Or- 
leans, had  there  been  any  enemy  in  the  country 
besides  Banks,  would  have  been  utter  madness. 
On  the  other  hand,  Steele,  with  eleven  thousand 
men,  was  moving  on  Camden,  from  the  fortifica- 
tions at  which  point  he  could,  in  perfect  security 
from  our  cavalry,  have  watched  our  operations, 
and  if  an  opportunity  offered,  struck  at  Jefferson, 
Marshall,  or  Shreveport.  To  leave  him  in  this 
position,  and  transfer  all  our  troops,  except  our 
cavalry,  left  in  Arkansas,  and  also  in  Louisiana, 
would  be  to  jeopardize  our  very  salvation.  North- 
ward, great  results  would  follow  Steele's  signal 
defeat.  Regaining  the  Arkansas  Valley,  and 
breaking  up  the  Yankee  state  government,  as 
well  asjaaving  the  route  to  Missouri  open,  were 
considerations  of  great  importance.  For  these 
reasons  General  Smith  determined  to  move 
against  Steele ;  and  accordingly  Walker's,  Church- 


ill's, and  Parsons's  divisions  were  put  in  motion. 
Here  is  the  point.  General  Taylor  and  his 
friends  assert,  with  the  most  confident  assurance, 
that  had  he  been  allowed  to  follow  up  his  victory, 
the  utter  destruction  of  Banks  and  Porter  would 
have  been  the  result.  Perhaps  the  exact  force  of 
this  argument  can  be  appreciated  only  by  persons 
who  saw  General  Taylor's  victorious  army  just 
after  the  attempt  to  destroy  a  part  of  General 
Banks's  force  without  the  fleet  to  support  it.  But 
still,  the  idea  of  our  annihilating,  in  their  intrench- 
ments,  a  force  three  fourths  of  which  we  had 
failed  to  whip  in  open  fighting,  and  transporting 
over  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
supplies  we  had  been  unable  to  haul  sixty-five 
miles  !  Such  projects  must  appear  in  their  true 
light  to  any  sensible  person  who  looks  calmly 
and  impartially  into  the  matter.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  the  enemy  to  retain  permanently  at 
Natchitoches  a  force  sufficient  to  hold  the  place. 
The  river  must  soon  fall,  and  supplies  would  then 
have  to  be  hauled  from  Simmsport.  The  country 
would  supply  scarcely  anything.  General  Taylor 
was  left  in  command  of  the  cavalry,  and  Poli- 
gnac's  division  to  watch  and  pursue  the  enemy. 
Parsons,  Churchill,  and  Walker  arrived  at  Shreve- 
port on  the  sixteenth  April,  en  route  for  Camden. 
Walker  moved  on  the  right  via  Minden,  Parsons 
in  the  centre  via  Benton,  and  Churchill  on  the 
left,  following  Red  River  thirty-five  miles  up,  and 
then  turning  to  the  right,  passing  Magnolia. 
Walker's  division  was  halted  twenty  miles  be- 
yond Minden  on  reception  from  General  Taylor 
that  the  enemy  was  intrenching  at  Natchitoches, 
and  had  thrown  two  pontoon  bridges  across 
Red  River  at  Grand  Ecore,  the  steamboat  land- 
ing at  that  place.  In  this  position,  forty-eight 
miles  from  Shreveport,  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
from  Natchitoches,  and  sixty-six  from  Camden, 
General  Walker  was  in  good  attitude  to  meet 
any  movement  of  Banks's  in  the  direction  of 
Washita  or  Shreveport,  or  any  movement  of 
Steele  in  the  direction  of  Red  River.  It  was 
thought  possible  that  Banks  and  Steele  might 
endeavor  to  effect  a  junction  east  of  Shreveport, 
which  accomplished,  we  could  have  but  little  hope 
of  resisting  their  united  strength.  Walker  re- 
mained in  this  position  till  the  enemy  evacuated 
Grand  Ecore,  and  retreated  south  with  his  land 
and  naval  forces.  The  bridge  had  been  thrown 
across  Red  River,  to  enable  the  enemy's  infantry 
to  protect  his  transports  and  gunboats  from  Gen- 
eral Liddell's  force,  which  had  moved  up  oppo- 
site to  them,  and  inflicted  considerable  loss  upon 
them,  destroying  one  or  two  boats :  five  thousand 
or  six  thousand  men  more  were  thrown  to  the 
north  side,  but  did  not  go  far  from  the  river. 
Parsons  and  Churchill  had  been  held  about  twen- 
ty-five miles  from  Camden,  ready  to  move  up  to 
that  place,  or  in  the  direction  of  Minden,  as  oc- 
casion might  require.  Steele  had  gone  into  our 
works  at  Camden,  with  his  whole  force,  on  the 
eighteenth.  General  Price  had  been  instructed 
to  throw  his  cavalry  into  them  before  Steele's  ar- 
rival, if  he  felt  sure  of  holding  the  position,  but 
not  to  put  a  force  there  to  be  sacrificed.    He  was 
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instructed  at  all  events  to  send  at  least  a  brigade 
of  cavalry  to  the  north  side  of  the  Washita,  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  off  the  enemy's  supplies 
in  Little  Rock  and  Pine  Bluff.  Neither  direction 
was  followed.  On  the  eighteenth  April,  Generals 
Maxcy  and  Marmaduke  fought  the  enemy  —  a 
forage  party  of  about  two  thousand  five  hundred 
strong  —  at  Poison  Spring,  twelve  miles  from 
Camden,  dispersing  the  whole  force,  capturing  a 
few  prisoners,  twelve  wagons,  and  teams,  and 
four  pieces  of  artillery.  It  was  so  close  to  the 
enemy's  main  body,  that  we  did  not  have  time  or 
opportunity  to  pick  up  the  prisoners,  who  dis- 
persed in  the  woods,  but  contented  ourselves 
with  hauling  off  the  artillery  and  train.  When 
General  Smith  arrived  at  General  Price's  head- 
quarters, and  ascertained  that  no  cavalry  had 
been  thrown  across  the  Washita,  he  despatched 
General  Fagan  with  three  thousand  five  hundred 
men,  to  go,  if  possible,  into  Little  Rock  and 
Pine  Bluff,  and  destroy  the  depots  at  those  points. 
The  garrisons  at  both  places  were  understood  to 
be  small.  General  Fagan  did  not  accomplish 
this  great  object.  He  could  not  get  his  artillery, 
of  which  he  had  four  pieces,  across  the  Saline 
River,  at  a  point  where  he  attempted  to  cross. 
On  the  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  he  en- 
countered a  force  of  the  enemy  about  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  strong,  in  charge  of  a  train  at 
Mark's  Mill,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Washita. 
He  succeeded  in  capturing,  of  the  infantry,  one 
thousand  three  hundred  ;  all  the  cavalry  —  two 
hundred  —  escaped.  He  also  captured  a  four- 
gun  battery,  and  two  hundred  wagons  and  teams, 
besides  one  hundred  which  were  burned  during 
the  fight.  Meanwhile,  our  forces  were  drawn  close 
around  Camden.  The  works,  which  had  been 
constructed  by  us  last  year,  were  such  as  to  make 
it  very  doubtful  whether  we  could  carry  the  place 
by  assault.  Every  exertion  was  made  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  amount  of  subsistence  the  enemy 
had,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  starved  out 
and  compelled  to  retreat.  The  pontoon  train 
had  started  from  Shreveport,  but  most  unfortu- 
nately, through  some  misconception  of  orders,  was 
turned  back.  On  the  night  of  the  twenty-sixth, 
the  enemy,  having  learned  of  the  capture  of  his 
train,  evacuated  Camden.  His  rear  guard  left 
the  place  at  four  A.  M.  of  the  twenty-seventh. 
Our  advance  entered  at  seven.  It  took  us  all 
night  and  all  day  to  construct  a  bridge  over  which 
the  infantry  could  pass.  At  sunrise  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  twenty-eighth,  the  troops  commenced 
crossing.  The  enemy  had  twenty-six  hours  the 
start  of  us.  On  the  night  of  the  twenty-ninth, 
the  head  of  our  infantry  was  at  Tulip,  fourteen 
miles  from  the  Saline,  at  Jenkins's  Ferry,  and 
forty-nine  miles  from  Camden.  A  brigade  of  our 
cavalry  was  at  the  Bottom  Saline,  three  miles 
from  the  river.  Our  rear  was  at  Princeton, 
twenty-two  miles  from  Jenkins's  Ferry,  and  thirty- 
two  miles  from  Camden.  The  rear  of  the  en- 
emy's column  had  passed  Tulip  at  eight  that  A.  M. 
The  Saline  Bottom  was,  however,  a  quagmire, 
five  miles  wide,  and  it  was  possible  his  trains  had 
not  been  gotten  over.     We  had  but  little  ex- 


pectation of  getting  a  fight.  Our  pontoon  train 
had  not  come  up,  and  even  with  it  we  could  not 
cross  the  river  in  face  of  the  enemy.  General 
Fagan  had  not  been  heard  from  in  some  days. 
It  was  hoped  he  would  hear  of  Steele's  retreat, 
and  throw  himself  in  his  front,  thus  giving  us  an 
opportunity  of  catching  up  and  attacking  him  in 
the  rear.  Here  a  despatch  was  received,  stating 
that  he  (Fagan),  after  vainly  endeavoring  to  cross 
the  Saline  at  points  lower  down,  had  gone  up  near 
Archidelphia  for  forage,  and  would  cross  the  Sa- 
line at  Benton.  He  had  not  learned  of  Steele's 
retreat.  In  a  vague  hope  of  being  able  to  over- 
take the  enemy's  rear  guard  next  morning,  the 
troops  were  rested  from  dark  until  one  o'clock  — 
Churchill  and  Parsons  at  Tulip,  Walker  at  Prince- 
ton, eight  miles  to  the  rear.  At  one  o'clock  the 
column  moved  forward  through  deep  mud, 
rain  coming  down  in  torrents.  At  daylight,  the 
two  divisions  were  up  with  the  cavalry  advance, 
having  marched  fifty-two  miles  in  forty-six  hours. 
Skirmishing  commenced,  and  the  enemy's  pickets 
were  driven  in.  We  could  hardly  believe  there 
was  any  large  force  of  the  enemy  on  our  side  of 
the  river.  The  firing  became  more  general. 
Churchill's  division  was  thrown  forward.  I  give 
you  a  rough  sketch  of  the  ground.  Dockerey's 
brigade  was  thrown  to  the  left  of  the  bayou,  which, 
ran  parallel  with  and  very  close  to  the  road  by 
which  we  advanced.  It  was  pushed  down  toward 
the  Saline,  while  the  other  part  of  the  division 
moved  down  on  the  right  side.  The  enemy  was 
soon  found  in  force,  and  Parson s's  division  was 
put  into  action  on  Churchill's  right.  Word  was 
sent  back  to  General  Walker  to  bring  one  bri- 
gade of  his  division  forward  on  the  road  we  had 
come,  and  to  take  the  other  two  brigades  by  a 
road  which  turns  off  to  the  right,  five  miles  from 
the  Sabine,  and  was  said  by  our  scouts  to  lead 
to  the  enemy's  left  flank.  The  battle-field  was  a 
big  marsh  covered  with  timber  and  considerable 
undergrowth.  The  enemy  were  concealed  by 
the  undergrowth  and  fallen  logs,  so  that  our  men 
could  scarcely  see  them  at  all.  Scurry's  and 
Randall's  brigades,  of  Walker's  division,  moved 
by  the  road  leading  toward  the  enemy's  left. 
Waul's  brigade  was  held  in  reserve  in  the  rear  of 
Churchill  and  Parsons.  The  cavalry  brigade 
was  mostly  thrown  forward  as  skirmishers.  Our 
troops,  I  regret  to  say,  did  not  fight  well.  Be- 
fore Walker  reached  the  enemy,  Parsons's  and 
Churchill's  divisions  were  driven  back.  They  got 
into  confusion,  and  it  was  impossible  for  the  offi- 
cers —  most  of  whom  are  of  no  earthly  account  — 
to  do  anything  with  them.  The  enemy  showed 
little  disposition  to  follow.  As  soon  as  Walker's 
guns  were  heard  off  to  our  right,  Waul's  brigade 
was  pushed  forward  to  support  his  left.  Par- 
sons's division  moved  in  his  rear  as  a  support. 
Waul  soon  became  engaged.  The  firing  was  very 
heavy  for  about  one  hour.  Our  men  fired  very 
wildly.  Waul's  right  was  slowly  overlapped  by 
Walker's  left.  Waul's  troops  were  repulsed. 
Randall  in  the  centre,  and  Scurry  on  the  right, 
held  their  ground,  though  their  troops  were  in 
great  disorder.     Parsons's  division  did  not  sup- 
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port  Waul  as  it  was  intended,  but  moved  to  the 
right  of  our  line,,  and  did  no  more  fighting.  In 
about  an  hour  from  the  time  Waul's  brigade  went 
into  action,  the  enemy  withdrew  along  their 
whole  line.  Our  troops  did  not  follow  immedi- 
ately ;  they  were  in  great  disorder.  Churchill's 
men  had  been  again  collected,  and  skirmishers 
were  thrown  forward.  An  hour  and  a  half  af- 
terward, when  our  advance  reached  the  river, 
about  two  miles  from  the  battle-ground,  the  ene- 
my had  crossed.  They  did  not  take  up  their 
pontoon  bridge,  but  punched  holes  in  the  boats, 
and  left  the  wagons  on  this  side  of  the  river.  I 
cannot  say  to  which  side  the  victory,  as  far  as 
fighting  goes,  belongs.  The  forces  engaged  were 
about  equal.  Their  severely  wounded  were  left 
on  the  field,  and  just  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  They  compared,  to  our  severely  wounded, 
as  three  to  two.  We  lost  about  eight  hundred 
in  killed  and  wounded.  I  suppose  that  of  the 
enemy  to  be  about  one  thousand  two  hundred. 
We  did  not  cross  the  Sabine  for  two  reasons,  viz., 
Our  men  had  nothing  to  eat.  The  rations  is- 
sued to  the  men  were  out  the  night  of  the  bat- 
tle, and  our  wagons  had  not  come  up,  being 
delayed  at  Camden  by  the  non-arrival  of  the  pon- 
toon train.  Second.  The  incessant  rains  had  so 
swelled  the  Sabine,  that  it  was  four  or  five  days 
before  we  could  cross.  To  campaign  permanently 
beyond  the  Sabine,  without  the  establishment 
of  depots  of  supplies,  was  utterly  impossible. 
When  our  cavalry  got  across,  they  found  a  great 
many  wagons  stuck  in  the  mud  on  the  other  side. 
General  Fagan,  hearing  the  true  state  of  things 
when  at  Archidelphia,  the  evening  before  the  fight, 
hurried  up  to  join  us.  He  reached  Jenkins's  Ford 
just  after  the  fight,  which  closed  between  twelve 
and  two  o'clock.  He  failed  to  accomplish  his 
mission,  through  circumstances,  perhaps,  over 
which  he  had  no  control.  The  destruction  of  his 
stores  at  Little  Rock  and  Pine  Bluff,  would  have 
ruined  the  enemy. 

During  this  time  General  Taylor  had  followed 
the  enemy  very  vigorously,  capturing  and  de- 
stroying three  gunboats,  and  six  or  eight  trans- 
ports. He  insisted  that  with  Walker's,  Parsons's, 
and  Churchill's  divisions,  he  could  overwhelm 
Banks,  who  was  now  at  Alexandria,  assisting 
Porter,  who  was  trying  to  get  his  gunboats  over 
the  falls.  The  infantry  in  Arkansas  was  immedi- 
ately put  in  motion  to  him,  as  it  seemed  possible 
the  enemy  might  be  compelled  to  abandon  or 
destroy  his  fleet.  Unfortunately  for  us,  he  built 
a  dam  across  Red  River,  by  the  aid  of  which, 
together  with  a  slight  rise,  he  succeeded  in  get- 
ting all  his  boats  off  before  our  troops  arrived  in 
force.  General  Taylor  had  thrown  his  forces  all 
around  the  place,  and  had  entirely  cut  off  com- 
munication with  the  river  below.  There  was 
some  severe  skirmishing  between  the  enemy  and 
our  cavalry,  but  the  latter  were  always  compelled 
to  retire  when  the  enemy  came  out  in  heavy 
force.  It  was  in  the  river  near  Fort  De  Russy 
that  our  cavalry  captured  the  two  gunboats  above 
referred  to.  The  "  Eastport,"  one  of  the  finest 
iron-clads  in  the  western  waters,  was  sunk  by  the 


enemy  about  fifty  miles  above  Alexandria,  where 
she  had  gotten  fast  aground.  While  they  were 
at  Alexandria  our  boats  went  constantly  down  as 
far  as  Cotile,  carrying  subsistence  and  forage. 
The  enemy  showed  less  enterprise  than  I  have 
ever  known  them  to  evince.  Banks  is  clearly  no 
commander.  Once  or  twice,  while  he  was  at 
Alexandria,  the  posture  of  our  forces  was  such 
that  by  a  sure  and  comparatively  safe  movement 
of  ten  thousand  men,  he  might  have  insured,  be- 
yond perad venture,  the  capture  of  Polignac's 
division.  He  must  have  been,  in  the  main,  aware 
of  the  position  and  strength  of  our  forces.  Along 
with  the  hope  of  accomplishimg  his  main  pur- 
pose, he  seems  to  have  given  up  all  desire  to  ac- 
quit himself  with  any  credit.     The  Yankees  left 

Alexandria  about  the of  May,  after  burning 

about  two  thirds  of  the  town.  Whether  it  was 
their  intention  to  burn  the  whole  place,  or  only 
some  of  the  public  buildings,  warehouses,  &c, 
does  not  clearly  appear.  My  opinion  is,  that 
they  did  not  intend  total  destruction.  The  wind 
was  very  high,  and  the  fire  could  not  be  managed. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  stores  was  destroyed. 
The  gunboats  took  off  some  of  their  armor  to 
lighten  them,  and  ten  or  twelve  heavy  guns  were 
bursted  on  the  river  bank.  General  Taylor 
fought  them  at  Moreausville  three  or  four  hours, 
and  then  drew  off  his  force,  which  was  between 
them  and  Simmsport.  Following  up  their  re- 
treat, he  received  a  severe  repulse  at  Yellow 
Bayou,  six  miles  from  Simmsport,  from  some  new 
troops  brought  from  the  Texas  coast.     This  fight 

occurred  on  the  ,  and  virtually  closed  the 

campaign.  Before  being  relieved  from  command, 
had  given  up  his  idea  of  a  campaign  against  New 
Orleans,  and  had  ordered  all  his  infantry  back 
to  the  vicinity  of  Alexandria,  there  to  rest  and 
prepare  for  future  operations.  I  have  given  you, 
as  clearly  as  I  am  able,  the  details  of  this  cam- 
paign. I  doubt  if  they  will  be  interesting  to  you 
in  view  of  the  great  events  now  transpiring  in 
Virginia  and  Georgia.  But,  as  I  have  said,  they 
are  data  from  which  you  may  judge  the  merits  of 
a  case  which  I  am  sure  will  not  long  fail  to  be 
discussed  at  Richmond.  General  Taylor  has 
warm  supporters  there  —  men  who  will  not  be 
deterred  from  carrying  their  points  by  any 
scruples  of  honor  or  veracity.  General  Smith's 
policy  and  motives,  as  well  as  many  facts  con- 
nected with  his  operations,  will  be  misrepresented. 
It  will  doubtless  be  asserted  in  the  east,  as  it  has 
already  been  here,  that  the  movement  of  troops 
from  Louisiana  to  Arkansas  after  the  battle  of 
Pleasant  Hill  was  against  General  Taylor's  views 
and  protests.  On  this  point,  I  need  only  say, 
that  General  Smith  told  me  immediately  after 
our  return  from  Mansfield,  where  the  decision 
was  made,  that  General  Taylor  approved  of  his 
plan  of  moving  immediately  against  Steele.  He 
even  selected  the  troops  he  wished  to  go.  The 
plan  at  first  was,  that  he  should  accompany 
them.  Certainly  I  never  heard  a  word  of  his  dis- 
approval of  the  movement,  until  he  arrived  at 
Shreveport,  on  his  way  to  Arkansas,  and  it  was 
determined  that  he  remain  in  Louisiana.    I  have 
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not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  all  the  subsequent 
criticising  and  complaints  of  himself  and  friends, 
are  entirely  the  results  of  pique.  There  seems 
to  be  among  them  a  settled  determination  to 
place  to  his  credit  all  the  favorable  contingen- 
cies that  might  have  happened  had  operations 
been  differently  conducted.  People  will  not  be 
content  to  let  well  enough  alone.  They  cannot 
be  made  to  understand  that  an  enemy  may  some- 
times be  defeated,  but  that  the  most  consummate 
skill  cannot  insure  the  capture  of  his  whole 
force.  Nowadays  we  rarely  hear  of  a  fight  in 
which  our  men  have  conducted  themselves  re- 
spectably but  that  there  comes  along  some  ac- 
count of  our  having  the  enemy  hemmed  in,  cut 
off,  or  all  bagged.  Even  sensible  men  will 
indulge  and  encourage  this  morbid  appetite  for 
the  incredible.  Hence  it  follows,  that  frequently 
after  a  campaign,  in  which  the  odds  have  been 
greatly  against  us,  and  during  which  the  mass  of 
the  people  exposed  have  been  hopeless  of  the 
result,  and  ready  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  enemy,  these  very  people,  whose  miserable 
cowardice  and  want  of  determination  are  a  dis- 
grace to  the  country,  find  it  unaccountable,  per- 
fectly outrageous,  that  the  Yankees  were  not  all 
destroyed.  Utter  annihilation  is  generally  the 
only  thing  that  will  at  all  suffice  for  these  pseudo 
savage  "  stay-at-homes."  I  do  not  think  General 
Smith's  late  campaign  admits  a  well-grounded 
criticism.  All  turns  upon  a  comparison  of  the 
objects  to  be  gained  by  operating  against  Banks 
or  Steele  after  Pleasant  Hill.  That  it  was  im- 
possible for  us  to  pursue  Banks  immediately  (un- 
der four  or  five  days)  cannot  be  gainsaid.  It 
was  impossible  because  we  did  not  have  trans- 
portation for  supplies,  and  impossible  because  we 
had  been  beaten,  demoralized,  paralyzed,  in  the 
fight  of  the  ninth.  One  week  was  the  shortest 
time  in  which  we  could  put  ourselves  before  the 
enemy  at  Natchitoches.  By  that  time,  he  had 
constructed  strong  works  in  a  naturally  strong 
position.  Could  we,  weakened  by  the  loss  of 
two  thousand  five  hundred  men,  and  demoralized 
by  defeat,  beat  the  enemy  here  in  a  fortified  po- 
sition with  a  force  superior  to  ours  as  seven  to 
four  ?  It  would  seem  that  pursuit  with  a  small 
force  of  men  to  harass  the  enemy  constantly, 
was  more  effective  than  would  have  been  the 
slow  pursuit  of  a  large  force  destitute  of  supplies. 
We  were  not  strong  enough  to  drive  the  enemy 
from  his  position,  and  if  he  retreated  of  his  own 
accord,  we  might  as  well  be  actively  employed 
elsewhere  —  near  enough  all  the  time  to  meet 
any  advance  movement  of  his.  A  comparison 
can  hardly  be  instituted  between  the  results  flow- 
ing from  the  defeat  of  Banks  and  that  of  Steele. 
The  former  rested  on  his  gunboats.  His  retreat 
was  comparatively  secure,  and  our  pursuit,  beyond 
a  certain  point,  impossible.  Steele  was  more 
than  two  hundred  miles  from  Helena,  his  perma- 
nent base  of  operations  and  supplies.  His  com- 
munications were  through  an  open,  fine  country, 
where  his  trains  could  be  attacked  at  any  point, 
and  with  nothing  to  protect  him  from  being 
wholly  devoured  by  our  p.avalry,  could  we  once 


break  his  lines.  The  regaining  the  capital  of 
the  new  State  Government  would  give  us,  per- 
haps, eight  to  ten  thousand  men,  while  with 
Steele  back  upon  the  Mississippi,  or  his  force 
destroyed,  our  cavalry  might  now  be  in  Missouri. 
Unfortunately,  in  this  department,  the  immense 
tracts  of  deserted  country,  and  the  want  of  trans- 
portation sufficient  to  carry  supplies  over  them, 
places  narrow  limits  to  the  possible  achievements 
of  our  troops,  and  distance  becomes  one  of  the 
principal  elements  in  a  military  problem.  I  con- 
tend that  our  failure  to  break  up  Steele's  force, 
if  not  to  capture  or  destroy  it,  resulted  from  an 
accident  which  could  not  be  foreseen,  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  conception  of  the  plans. 
I  mean  General  Fagin's  not  putting  himself  in 
Steele's  front  between  the  Washita  and  the  Sa- 
line. Even  had  our  pontoon  arrived  in  time,  we 
would  most  probably  have  fought  him  on  fair 
ground  and  signally  defeated  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  had  we  become  seriously  involved  with 
Banks  on  Lower  Red  River,  Steele  might  have 
advanced  and  seized  Shreveport  and  Marshall 
before  we  could  extricate  ourselve  to  meet  him. 
The  defeat  of  our  army  before  Natchitoches 
would  have  lost  the  department.  Some  persons 
say  the  campaign  was  successful,  but  it  might 
have  been  so  much  better  had  this  or  that  been 
done  differently.  Very  true.  But  it  might  have 
been  so  much  worse.  That  any  action  will  be 
taken  in  this  matter  by  the  President,  I  have 
not  the  least  idea ;  but  I  have  a  pride  that  mat- 
ters should  be  understood  correctly  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  particularly  by  General  Smith's  friends. 

GENERAL  EMORY'S  REPORTS. 

Headquarters  First  Division,  Nineteenth  ) 
Army  Corps,  Grand  Ecore,  La.,  April  12, 1804.     \ 

Major  Wickham  Hoffman,  A.  A.  General,  Nine- 
teenth Army  Corps : 

Major:  In  obedience  to  orders  from  head- 
quarters, I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing report  of  operations  of  the  First  division  at 
the  battles  of  Sabine  Cross  Roads  and  Pleasant 
Hill  on  the  eighth  and  ninth  instant. 

At  three  o'clock,  forty  minutes,  p.  M.,  on  the 
eighth,  while  bivouacked  at  a  stream  seven  miles 
east  of  Sabine  Cross  Roads,  I  received  orders  to 
march  to  the  front  with  two  days  rations.  A  de- 
lay of  a  few  minutes  was  caused  in  issuing  the 
rations,  when  the  division  marched  rapidly  for- 
ward without  a  single  halt. 

When  within  three  miles  of  the  field  of  battle, 
the  head  of  my  column  was  met  by  a  cloud  of 
fugitive  negroes,  on  horseback,  followed  soon 
after  by  masses  of  cavalry,  wagons,  and  ambu- 
lances in  the  utmost  confusion. 

The  head  of  my  column,  undaunted  by  this 

!  awful  spectacle,  only  quickened  their  pace  to  the 

front.     About  this  time  I  received  several  mes- 

j  sages  from   the    Major-General  commanding  to 

j  select   a   position   and   form   line   of   battle.     I 

found  one,  and  in  the  act  of  commencing  to  form, 

a  tremendous  rush  was  made  on  the  line  by  the 

mass  of  fugitives,  and  the  enemy's  shot  began  to 

.  drop  amongst  us. 
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To  check  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and  to  ena- 
ble me  to  form  a  line  of  battle,  I  moved  to  the 
front  with  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-first  New 
York,  Lieutenant- Colonel  Kinsey  commanding, 
and  deployed  it  as  skirmishers  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  I  had  selected  for  my  line  of  battle,  which 
was  done  in  very  gallant  style,  and  enabled  Gen- 
eral Dwight,  who  commanded  my  First  and  lead- 
ing brigade,  to  form  his  line  across  the  road  in 
the  edge  of  the  woods  commanding  the  open 
slope  in  front.  General  McMillan,  commanding 
the  Second  brigade,  was  formed  in  his  rear  as  a 
reserve,  and  Colonel  Benedict,  commanding  the 
Third  brigade,  was  formed  into  line  to  the  left. 

They  had  scarcely  formed  when  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Sixty-first  New  York  were  attacked  and 
driven  in.  At  the  same  time  my  right  was  threat- 
ened, and  General  McMillan  was  ordered  to  the 
right  and  into  line  at  nearly  a  right  angle  to  Gen- 
eral Dwight.  The  whole  line  opened  on  the  en- 
emy, who  were  driven  back,  and,  the  prisoners  re- 
port with  great,  slaughter. 

During  the  fight  a  determined  effort  was  made 
to  turn  the  left  flank,  which  was  repulsed.  Our 
loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  was  thirteen 
(13)  officers  and  three  hundred  and  forty-three 
(343)  men. 

Nothing  but  the  high  discipline  and  morale  of 
my  division  enabled  me  to  form  the  line  of  battle 
under  such  discouraging  circumstances. 

At  twelve  o'clock  midnight,  we  were  ordered 
to  fall  back  upon  Pleasant  Hill,  about  fifteen 
miles  distant,  and  cover  the  retreat,  which  place 
we  reached  about  half  past  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  leaving  behind  none  of  the  many  wag- 
ons which  obstructed  the  road  and  impeded  our 
march. 

On  reaching  Pleasant  Hill,  I  went  into  line  of 
battle,  faced  to  the  rear  in  the  following  order : 
The  First  brigade,  General  Dwight  commanding, 
on  the  right,  resting  on  a  ravine  which  runs  to 
the  north  of  the  town ;  Second,  General  Mc- 
Millan, commanding  Second  brigade ;  Third, 
Colonel  Benedict,  commanding  Third  brigade. 

General  McMillan  was  posted  in  the  edge  of  a 
wood  commanding  an  open  field  in  front,  and 
Benedict's  brigade  in  a  ditch,  his  left  resting  in 
an  open  field. 

I  sent  word  twice  to  request  that  Benedict's 
left  might  be  supported  by  a  brigade  placed  in 
reserve  or  in  line  of  battle. 

The  Twenty-fifth  New  York  battery  was  posted 
on  the  hill  between  the  First  and  Second  bri- 
gades. The  whole  line  was  about  one  half  a 
mile  in  advance  of  the  town. 

After  establishing  my  line,  General  McMillan 
was  withdrawn,  and  placed  on  the  right  and  rear 
as  a  reserve,  and  his  place  was  supplied  by  a  bri- 
gade of  General  Smith's  division. 

My  pickets  were  skirmishing,  and  the  shots  few 
and  desultory,  through  the  day,  and  it  was  not 
supposed  the  enemy  would  attack.  However, 
about  quarter  past  five  P.  M.,  he  emerged  from 
the  woods  in  all  directions,  and  in  heavy  columns, 
completely  outflanked  and  overpowered  my  left 
wing,  composed  of  the  Third  brigade  and  a  bri- 


gade of  General  Smith's  command,  which  broke 
in  some  confusion,  and  enabled  the  enemy  to  get 
temporary  possession  of  four  pieces  of  artillery 
of  battery  "  L,"  First  United  States. 

My  right  stood  firm,  and  repulsed  the  enemy 
handsomely,  and  the  left,  I  think,  would  have  done 
so  but  for  the  great  interval  which  was  left  be- 
tween it  and  the  troops  to  the  left,  —  leaving  that 
flank  entirely  exposed,  —  and  the  fall  of  the  gal- 
lant leader  of  the  Third  brigade,  Colonel  Bene- 
dict. 

I  immediately  ordered  General  McMillan's  bri- 
gade from  the  right  to  the  left  on  the  open  space 
in  the  rear  of  the  line  of  the  Third  brigade,  and 
ordered  him  to  charge  the  enemy. 

Behind  this  line,  most  of  the  Third  brigade 
rallied,  some  joining  themselves  to  McMillan's 
brigade,  and  some  to  General  Smith's  command ; 
all  moved  forward  together,  and  drove  the  ene- 
my's right  flank  more  than  a  mile  and  one  quar- 
ter. 

Seeing  their  right  wing  drive  in  and  thrown 
upon  their  left  wing,  they  renewed  their  attack 
with  vigor  upon  my  right,  but  were  repulsed 
with  great  slaughter  ;  and  during  the  whole  day, 
my  right,  which  was  in  echelon  in  front  of  the 
rest  of  my  line,  held  its  ground  against  several 
determined  assaults.  Our  losses  this  day  were  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  twenty-eight  (28) 
officers  and  four  hundred  and  seventy-three  (473) 
men. 

As  soon  as  they  are  received,  I  will  forward 
the  reports  of  brigade  and  regimental  command- 
ers, and  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
call  to  the  notice  of  the  Major-General  command- 
ing the  officers  and  regiments  which  have  most 
distinguished  themselves. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  *W.  H.  Emory, 

Brevet  Major-General,  commanding. 

Headquarters  Nineteenth  Army  Corps,  t 


"  Official  copy." 
(Signed) 


January  17,  18G5. 


Duncan  S.  Walker, 

A.  A.  General. 


Indorsement  on    Report    by   Major-General 

Franklin. 

Headquarters  U.  S.  Forces,  Western  ) 
Louisiana,  Grand  Ecore,  La.,     > 
April  13,  1864.  > 
Respectfully  forwarded : 

I  desire  also  to  express  my  sense  of  the  great 
gallantry,  and  good  sense  and  military  judgment, 
shown  by  Brigadier-General  Emory  in  the  battles 
reported  on. 

(Signed)  Wm.  B.  Franklin, 

Major-General,  commanding. 

Headquarters  First  Division,  Nineteenth  \ 
Army  Corps,  Alexandria,  Louisiana,     > 

April  28,  1864. ) 

Major   Wickham  Hoffman,    Assistant- Adjutant 

General : 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-third  instant,  at 
twelve  o'clock,  after  having  just  completed,  with 
my  division,  a  march  of  forty  miles,  I  received 
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orders  from  the  Major-General  commanding  to 
march  and  attack  the  enemy  at  Cane  River  cross- 
ing, and  for  this  purpose  he  placed  at  my  dis- 
posal the  following  forces :  My  own  division, 
General  Cameron's  command,  General  Birge's 
command,  General  Arnold's  cavalry  command, 
and  his  Chief  of  Artillery,  Captain  Closson. 

The  head  of  the  infantry  column,  consisting  of 
my  own  division,  marched  at  half  past  four  A.  M., 
preceded  by  the  cavalry  under  General  Arnold, 
Colonel  Gooding's  brigade  leading.  In  less  than 
three  miles  from  Clontierville  the  enemy's  pick- 
ets were  encountered.  The  cavalry  was  ordered 
to  drive  them  in  and  press  them  until  they  ascer- 
tained the  line  of  battle  occupied  by  the  enemy, 
which  was  very  strong,  and  defended  by  two  bat- 
teries of  eight  guns  each,  which  crossed  their  fire 
on  an  open  field  through  which  it  was  necessary 
to  pass  before  we  could  reach  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion. The  ground  occupied  by  them,  besides  be- 
ing covered  with  timber,  was  about  some  one 
hundred  feet  higher  than  that  by  which  we  were 
obliged  to  approach.  This  condition  of  things 
was  partly  foreseen  before  we  started,  and  antici- 
pated by  the  enclosed  copy  of  an  order  given 
General  Birge.  (For  a  sketch  of  the  ground 
and  the  position  of  the  troops,  I  enclose  a  map 
of  my  Aid-de-camp,  Lieutenant  Loring.)  Birge, 
reenforced  by  the  Third  brigade  of  my  division, 
Colonel  Fessenden  commanding,  supported  by 
General  Cameron,  commanding  a  small  portion 
of  the  Thirteenth  army  corps,  was  ordered  to 
cross  the  Cane  Biver  out  of  sight  of  the  enemy, 
and  about  three  miles  above  the  crossing,  with 
instructions  to  turn  the  enemy's  left  flank  and  at- 
tack the  heights  in  the  reverse,  cost  what  it  might ; 
for  in  that  depended  the  success  of  the  whole 
movement. 

Captain  Closson,  Chief  of  Artillery,  was  or- 
dered to  bring  forward  his  artillery  and  batter 
the  enemy's  position,  supported  by  General  Mc- 
Millan, commanding  two  brigades  of  the  First 
division. 

General  Arnold  was  directed  to  send  a  brigade 
of  cavalry  to  our  left,  cross  below,  and  threaten 
the  enemy's  left  flank  and  rear,  with  orders,  if 
Birge  was  successful,  to  pursue  the  enemy.  The 
ground  over  which  General  Birge  had  to  pass 
was  exceedingly  difficult,  —  traversed  by  muddy 
bayous,  high  and  sharp  ridges,  covered  by  a 
dense  growth  of  pine,  and  other  topographical 
difficulties.  His  progress  was  necessarily  very 
slow  and  tedious,  and  he  did  not  get  into  position 
until  late  in  the  afternoon. 

While  he  was  getting  into  position,  the  artillery 
was  beautifully  handled  by  Captain  Closson, 
Chief  of  Artillery,  and  kept  the  enemy's  atten- 
tion fully  occupied ;  and  at  the  moment  I  heard 
the  first  rattle  of  General  Birge's  musketry,  I  di- 
rected a  battery  to  take  position  directly  in  front 
of  the  crossing,  and  deployed  lines  of  skirmishers 
as  if  preparing  for  an  assault. 

The  enemy  made  one  attempt  to  cross  the  river 
and  charge  this  battery,  but  was  quickly  repulsed 
by  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  New  York, 
who  were  supporting  it,   and   Colonel  Chrisler, 


commanding  Second  New  York  cavalry,  dis- 
mounted as  skirmishers,  with  great  gallantry  led 
his  skirmishers  on  foot  immediately,  and  took 
possession  of  the  crossing.  The  splendid  firing 
of  the  battery  placed  in  the  last-named  position, 
happening  about  the  time  that  General  Birge  was 
carrying  the  enemy's  flank  by  assault,  caused  the 
enemy  to  break  and  run. 

General  Birge,  after  the  circuitous  and  tedious 
march  above  described,  at  last  fell  upon  the  ene- 
my's flank,  and  found  him  in  very  strong  position, 
occupying  the  crest  of  a  high  hill,  with  an  open 
field  in  front.  This  hill  General  Birge  caused  to 
be  carried  by  assault  by  the  Third  brigade  of  my 
division,  Colonel  Fessenden  commanding.  It 
was  done  in  the  most  gallant  style,  and  reflects 
great  credit  upon  General  Birge,  Colonel  Fes- 
senden, and  the  Third  brigade.  This,  in  fact,  was 
the  turning-point  of  the  battle,  and  it  was  here 
our  principal  loss  was  encountered. 

Colonel  Davis,  commanding  cavalry  brigade, 
did  not  succeed  in  gaining  the  enemy's  right  flank 
and  rear ;  but  as  soon  as  the  enemy  broke,  I  sent 
forward  Colonel  Chrisler,  supported  by  Colonel 
Cribbs,  —  both  cavalry  commanders,  —  supported 
by  General  Cameron,  to  pursue  the  enemy  and  cap- 
ture his  artillery  if  possible.  The  main  force  of 
the  enemy  took  the  Fort  Jessup  road.  One 
small  regiment,  either  because  it  was  hard  pressed, 
or  with  the  intention  of  misleading  our  troops, 
retreated  on  the  Henderson  Hill  road.  Colonel 
Chrisler,  unfortunately  deceived  by  this  movement 
of  the  enemy's  rear  guard,  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  and  the  ardor  of  the  pursuit,  led  off  on  the 
wrong  road. 

Our  whole  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  miss- 
ing, is  only  about  two  hundred  (200)  men,  one 
hundred  and  fifty-three  (153)  of  whom  are  from 
the  Third  brigade,  First  division. 

Enclosed  are  the  reports  of  the  several  com- 
manders, and  the  chiefs  of  cavalry  and  artillery, 
and  I  have  to  thank  them,  and  also  my  staff,  for 
the  cordial  and  intelligent  support  they  gave  me 
during  the  day. 

I  have  also  to  thank  the  Major-General  com- 
manding the  department,  and  the  Major-General 
commanding  the  Nineteenth  army  corps,  who 
came  on  the  field  early  in  the  day,  to  aid  by  their 
advice,  and  give  by  the  benefit  of  their  presence, 
encouragement  to  the  troops. 

I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  with  any  de- 
gree of  certainty  the  number  of  the  forces  of  the 
enemy  engaged,  nor  their  loss.  Prisoners  that 
were  captured  report  that  there  were  four  (4) 
general  officers  present  —  Generals  Bee,  Baly, 
Majors,  and  De  Bret,  and  sixteen  (16)  pieces  of 
artillery.  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  W.  H.  Emory, 

Brigadier-General,  commanding, 

Headquarters  First  Division,  Nineteenth  * 
Army  Corps,  Cedar  Greek,  Virginia,* 

October  2G,  1804.     ) 

"  Official  copy." 
(Signed)  J.  G.  Leafe, 

A.  A.  A.  General, 
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HAIL  TO  THE  KEARSARGE. 

Hail  to  the  Kearsarge,  castle  of  oak, 

And  pride  of  the  heaving  sea  ! 
Hail  to  her  guns,  whose  thunder  awoke 
The  waves,  and  startled  with  lightning  stroke 
The  nations  that  should  be  free ! 

Hail  to  her  captain  and  crew  ! 
Hail  to  her  banner  blue ! 
Hail  to  her  deathless  fame ! 
Hail  to  her  granite  name ! 

Haughty  Britannia  no  longer  can  "boast 

That  she  rules  the  ocean  waves  ; 
Her  fame  is  dead,  and  its  sheeted  ghost 
Stalks  discrowned  on  her  chalky  coast, 
Mocked  by  Columbia's  braves. 

Hail  to  the  queen  of  the  sea ! 
Hail  to  the  hopes  of  the  free ! 
Hail  to  the  navy  that  spoke  ! 
Hail  to  our  hearts  of  oak ! 

The  British  lion  may  cease  his  roar : 

For  his  darling  privateer, 
At  sea  a  pirate,  a  thief  on  shore, 
Now  lies  a  wreck  on  the  ocean  floor, 
No  longer  a  buccaneer. 

Hail  to  our  Yankee  tars ! 
Hail  to  the  Stripes  and  Stars  ! 
Hail  Winslow,  chief  of  the  sea  ? 
Hail  to  his  victory ! 

Cheers ! — "  Two-Ninety,"  the  robber,  is  dead ! 

And  Semmes,  the  pirate-in-chief, 
A  swordless  coward,  defeated,  has  fled, 
Bearing  the  curse  of  the  sea  on  his  head, 
To  England,  the  home  of  the  thief. 
Hail  to  our  holy  cause ! 
Hail  to  our  equal  laws ! 
Hail  to  our  peace  to  be  ! 
Hail  to  all  nations  free  ! 

George  W.  Bungat. 


CAPTAIN  SEMMES,  C.  S.  A.  N. 

JUNE  19,  1864. 

Out  of  Cherbourg  harbor,  one  clear 

Sunday  morning,  the  cavalier, 

Captain  Semmes,  with  his  cap  a-cock, 

Sailed  from  the  friendly  Frenchman's  dock. 

Gaily  along  the  ieoel  came, 

Under  the  flag  of  the  cross  of  shame ; 
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Knight  of  the  handcuff  and  bloody  lash, 
He  twirled  the  point  of  his  red  moustache, 
And  swore,  in  English  not  over  nice, 
To  sink  our  Yankee  scum  in  a  trice, 
Or  burn  our  ship,  as  the  thing  might  be, 
Where  the  eyes  of  Cherbourg  all  should  see. 

"  Heigh-ho  !  you  don't  say  so !" 
Whispered  his  friend,  little  Jean  Crapeau. 

Semmes  has  been  a  wolf  of  the  deep 
For  many  a  day  to  harmless  sheep ; 
Ships  he  scuttled  and  robbed  and  burned, 
Watches  pilfered  and  pockets  turned ; 
And  all  his  plunder,  bonds,  and  gold, 
He  left  for  his  Gallic  friend  to  hold. 
A  little  over  prudent  was  he 
,  For  a  cavalier  of  high  degree  ; 
And  Raphael  Semmes  don't  sound,  indeed, 
As  if  it  came  of  the  purple  seed ; 
But  all  the  blood  in  his  veins  was  blue, 
And  his  clay  was  porcelain  through  and  through, 

Heigh-ho  !  the  Lord  doth  know 
We  are  but  dirt,  and  our  blood's  so-so. 

What  will  the  doughty  Captain  do 
With  his  British  ship,  his  British  crew, 
His  gunners,  trained  in  the  "  Excellent," 
The  guns  his  cousin  Blakeley  sent, 
His  shot  and  shell  at  Woolwich  made, 
What  will  he  do  with  the  whole  parade  ? 
Up  to  the  top  of  his  cliffs  Crapeau 
Had  clambered  to  see  the  Sunday  show ; 
And  his  brother  Bull,  in  his  fancy  yacht, 
Stood  off  and  on  toward  the  fated  spot ; 
And  right  across  the  bold  Captain's  way 
The  Kearsarge  steamed  in  her  war  array. 

"  Heigh-ho  !"  said  Semmes,  "  Let's  blow 
That  craft  to  splinters  before  we  go." 

Semmes  had  heard,  with  his  lip  a-curl, 
In  Cherbourg,  that  some  Northern  churl, 
Backed  by  a  gang  of  onion-eaters, 
Waited  the  noble  negro-beaters. 
Shop-keeping,  peddling,  vulgar  knaves, 
To  stick  their  heads  into  open  graves ! 
"  'S  death  !  'S  wounds  !  'Ods  bodikins !  Ha  ! 

what  then, 
Will  they  dare  to  fight  with  gentlemen  ? 
Oh !  had  I  my  lance  and  shield  and  things, 
With  which  I  tilted  at  Sulphur  Springs ! 
Or  a  troop  of  horse  marines  !     Of  course, 
A  knight  is  nothing  without  his  horse." 

Heigh-ho  !  this  seemed  to  show 
Our  hero's  spirits  were  running  low. 
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Straight  out  to  sea  the  Kearsarge  drew, 

And  Semmes,  who  followed  all  that  flew, 

Followed,  perhaps  by  some  mistake, 

Close  in  his  foeman's  frothing  wake  ; 

But  when  three  leagues  were  gained  from  shore, 

Slowly  and  grimly  the  Yankee  wore ; 

And  our  starry  ensign  leaped  above, 

Round  which  the  wind,  like  a  fluttering  dove, 

Cooed  low,  and  the  sunshine  of  God's  day 

Like  an  open  blessing  on  it  lay ; 

So  we  felt  our  friendless  ship  would  fight 

Full  under  the  great  Disposer's  sight. 

Heigh-ho  !  'tis  well  to  know 
Who  looks  on  the  deeds  done  here  below. 

Semmes  led  the  waltz  and  struck  the  tune : 

Shots  at  the  sea  and  at  the  moon 

The  swashing,  wasteful  cavalier, 

Scattered  around  him  far  and  near. 

The  saving  Yankees  squandered  not 

An  ounce  of  powder  or  pound  of  shot. 

They  held  their  peace  till  the  guns  would  tell, 

Then  out  they  burst  like  the  mouths  of  hell. 

Terrible,  horrible  !  how  they  tore 

The  Alabama,  until  the  gore 

From  her  bursting  scuppers  smoked  and  streamed, 

The  dying  groaned  and  the  wounded  screamed  ! 

"  Heigh-ho  !"  said  Semmes,  "  let's  show 
The  Yankees  the  heels  we  boast  of  so." 

Seven  times  in  that  deadly  round 
Sped  the  ships  to  the  cannon's  sound. 
The  vulture,  through  the  smoke  and  din, 
Saw  the  eagle's  circles  narrowing  in  ; 
And  every  time  her  pivots  roared 
The  fatal  bomb-shells  came  straight  aboard. 
His  helm  was  useless,  his  engine  failed, 
His  powder  was  wet,  his  Britons  quailed ; 
And  in  his  course,  like  a  warning  hand, 
Stretched  forth  the  flag  of  his  outraged  land. 
In  vain  he  hoisted  his  sails  to  flee ; 
For  each  foot  he  sailed,  his  foe  sailed  three. 

Heigh-ho !  "  Why,  here's  a  blow," 
Said  Semmes,  as  he  hauled  his  flag  below. 

Well  was  it  for  the  cavalier, 

That  brother  Bull  was  lying  near. 

His  vessel  with  a  haughty  curl 

Turned  up  her  nose,  and  in  the  whirl 

Of  the  white  sea,  stern  foremost,  tore 

As  if  in  scorn  of  the  crew  she  bore. 

Then  the  thrifty  Briton  launched  his  boat, 

To  pick  up  aught  that  might  be  afloat, 

And  amongst  other  less  precious  spoil, 

Fished  swordless  Semmes  from  his  watery  coil ! 

"  Hide  me  !"  the  gallant  cried  in  affright ; 

"  Cover  me  up  from  the  Yankee's  sight." 

Heigh-ho !  they  laid  him  low, 
With  a  bit  of  sail  to  hide  his  woe. 

Safely  they  bore  the  chief  aboard, 
Leaving  behind  his  fame  and  sword  ; 
And  then  the  Deerhound  stole  away, 
Lest  Winslow's  guns  might  have  a  say  ; 
Landed  him  in  Southampton  town, 
Where  heroes  like  him  have  had  renown, 
Ever  since  Lawrence,  Perry,  and  Hull, 
Took  hold  of  the  horns  of  great  John  Bull. 
Had  I  been  Winslow,  I  say  to  you, 
is  the  sea  is  green,  the  sky  is  blue, 


Through  the  Deerhound  I'd  have  sent  a  shot, 
And  John  might  have  liked  the  thing  or  not ! 

Heigh-ho  !  come  soon  or  slow, 
In  the  end  we  are  bound  to  have  a  blow. 

What  said  the  Frenchman  from  his  hill, 

After  the  cannon-shots  were  still  ? 

What  said  the  Briton  from  his  deck, 

Gazing  down  on  the  sunken  wreck  ? 

Something  was  said  of  guns  like  mortars, 

And  something  of  smooth-bores  at  close  quarters  ; 

Chain  armor  furnished  a  word  or  tw  ?, 

But  the  end  of  all  was  both  looked  blue. 

They  sighed  again  o'er  the  "  Great  Contention," 

But  never  hinted  at  "  Intervention." 

One  thing  they  wished,  which  they  dared  not  say, 

"  If  the  fight  had  but  gone  the  other  way ! 

Heigh-ho  !  I  told  you  so  ! 
Oh  !  Semmes  was  a  sorry  fool  to  go !" 

George  H.  Boker. 


FORT  PILLOW. 

A   SOUTHERN   HYMN   OF   PRAISE. 

Down  with  him !  Slay  him  !  for  he  dared  to  brave 
Our  protest  'gainst  the  fighting  of  the  slave. 
He  is  a  white  man,  who  has  led  in  fight 
Negroes — cursed  negroes — who  are  ours  by  right. 
Give  him  no  quarter  !     Stop  his  Yankee  breath  ! 
Pierce  him  a  hundred  times  !  make  sure  his  death  ! 
Pave  him  with  bullets  !  let  ten  thousand  fly ! 
Every  white  officer  this  day  must  die  ! 

See  !  there's  another,  writhing  and  near  dead, 
Asking  for  water !  Give  him  steel  instead  ! 
Drive  deep  the  dagger  in  his  Yankee  breast, 
Prove  "  best  of  cutthroats  " — ay,  the  very  best. 
These  are  but  carrion,  and  we're  birds  of  prey ; 
Gloat  o'er  your  victims,  make  a  glorious  day. 
Stop  that  young  nigger's  cry — knock  out  his  brains- 
Cover  the  fortress  with  all  bloody  stains  ! 

Sainted  be  every  one  who  on  this  day 

Negro  or  white  man  or  a  child  shall  slay ! 

Glorious  the  wreath  upon  his  brow  shall  be, 

Bright  with  the  splendor  of  his  chivalry  ! 

But  to  the  hospital :  come,  let  us  fly  ; 

Half  the  work's  done  for  us,  but  all  must  die ! 

Finish  them  quickly,  and  let  every  bed 

Drink  and  be  drunken  with  the  blood  that's  shed ! 

Let  blood  have  carnival,  let  hate  go  free  ! 
Men,  hating  devils,  purer  saints  shall  be  ! 
Yankees  are  devils,  and  we  hate  them  well ! 
Cursed  be  their  canting  lips,  inspired  of  hell ! 
Slay  them,  and  spare  them  not,  and  you  shall  prove 
Heirs  of  a  nation's  gratitude  and  love ; 
And  on  the  escutcheon  of  the  South  shall  stand 
Fort  Pillow's  glories  and  its  Martyr  Band 

Bring  up  the  prisoners — form  them  in  line — 
Aim  at  them  steadily — shoot  them  like  swine  ! 
Bury  them  quickly,  the  grave  must  be  fed ! 
Bury  them  living,  if  all  are  not  dead ! 
Heed  not  entreaties,  but  laugh  them  to  scorn ! 
Yankees  for  Southerners'  slaughter  were  born ! 
Make  death  your  ally,  and  befriend  the  grave  ; 
Court  with  destruction,  and  be  hard  and  brave. 

Finished — 'tis  finished,  and  we  leave  the  fray, 
Blood-stained,  but  glory-crowned,  with  hearts  all  gay 
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Stronger  and  bolder  for  the  feast  of  blood, 

Filled  with  the  glory  of  all  Southernhood. 

Shout  all  humanity,  and  with  us  raise, 

Loud  and  unanimous,  a  song  of  praise  ; 

Great  is  our  victory,  and  our  glory's  great, 

Thanks  to  our  chivalry  and  Yankee  hate ! 

Old  IIall,  Stand.  R.  R.  b. 

—Bury  {Eng.)  Times. 


The  Loss  of  the  Southfield. — P.  H.  Pursell,  the 
Acting  Assistant-Surgeon  of  the  Southfield,  gave  the 
following  account  of  the  loss  of  this  ship  : 

"  United  States  Flag-Ship  Minnesota,      \ 
Off  Newport  News,  April  31.  J 

"Sir  :  About  half-past  five  p.m.,  on  the  seventeenth 
instant,  Fort  Gray,  near  Plymouth,  on  the  Roanoke 
River,  was  attacked  by  the  rebels  from  a  battery  of 
six  field-pieces,  on  a  sand-bank,  some  eight  hundred 
or  one  thousand  yards  up  the  river.  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Flusser  despatched  the  Ceres  to  communicate 
with  the  Whitehead,  which  was  doing  picket- duty  up 
the  river. 

"  In  passing  up  by  the  rebel  battery,  she  received 
a  shot  in  the  port  gangway,  killing  two  and  wounding 
seven  men.  Firing  upon  the  fort  ceased  at  about  nine 
o'clock,  the  Ceres  returning  about  this  time.  At  early 
dawn  on  Monday,  eighteenth,  the  enemy  charged  upon 
Fort  Gray,  and  were  repulsed.  The  Bombshell  then 
steamed  up  the  river  to  communicate  with  the  Fort, 
receiving  several  shots,  and  put  in  a  sinking  condition. 
After  communicating  with  the  Fort,  she  returned  and 
sank  at  the  wharf. 

"  Later  in  the  day  the  enemy  appeared  in  force  in 
rear  of  the  town,  and  at  sunset  commenced  a  vigorous 
attack  on  Fort  Williams  and  Fort  Wessell,  at  which 
time  the  Miami  and  Southfield,  previously  chained  to- 
gether, were  cut  loose.  The  Southfield  steamed  up 
the  river  to  protect  Fort  Wessell,  whilst  the  Miami 
dropped  down  the  river  and  shelled  the  enemy  in  front 
of  Fort  Williams.  During  the  evening  the  enemy  as- 
saulted Fort  Wessell,  and  were  repulsed  three  times, 
the  Southfield  throwing  shell  among  the  enemy. 

"  At  about  half-past  ten  p.m.,  the  Southfield  dropped 
down  the  river  and  reported  to  Lieutenant  Commander 
Flus3er,  who  ordered  the  vessels  to  be  lashed  together 
with  hawsers,  the  Southfield  being  on  the  port  side  of 
the  Miami.  At  about  midnight  the  Southfield  came 
down  the  Cachie,  and  came  up  alongside  the  Miami, 
reporting  the  ram  on  the  way  down ;  the  Ceres  return- 
ing about  the  same  time,  having  been  sent  around 
through  the  Cachie  to  communicate  with  the  White- 
head. 

"  About  three  o'clock  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  nineteenth, 
the  ram  dropped  down  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
under  cover  of  the  shade  of  the  trees,  with  the  current, 
and  when  near,  ran  obliquely  across  into  the  starboard 
bow  of  the  Southfield.  We  had  been  firing  shell  the 
previous  evening  on  shore,  and  the  guns  of  both  ves- 
sels were  left  loaded  with  shell,  which  there  was  not 
time  to  draw.  Lieutenant  Commander  Flusser  fired 
the  first  shell  at  her,  and  upon  its  bursting,  some  frag- 
ments, either  from  this  or  from  the  Southtield's  shells, 
rebounded,  and  caused  the  death  of  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Flusser,  also  wounding  the  officers  and  men 
below  mentioned,  the  fragments  piercing  his  chest, 
face,  and  skull. 

"  Upon  the  approach  of  the  ram,  the  Southfield  also 
fired  at  her.  The  prow  of  the  ram  running  into  the 
Southfield,  caused  her  to  fill  with  water,  and  she  sank 
inside  of  fifteen  minutes. 


"  The  forward  lashings  were  parted  by  the  pressure 
of  the  ram  between  our  vessels,  and  the  after  ones 
were  then  cut,  and  as  many  as  could  get  on  board  of 
the  Miami  did  so.  When  the  Miami  retired,  she  was 
followed  a  short  distance  by  the  ram,  which  was  con- 
sidered slow,  making  about  four  knots  per  hour ;  the 
Miami,  however,  throwing  solid  shot  at  her  as  she  re- 
tired. Some  of  the  men  of  the  Southfield  took  the 
small  boats,  and  were  picked  up  by  the  Whitehead 
and  Ceres. 

"The  gunboats  Miami,  Whitehead,  and  Ceres  re- 
turned to  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  came  to  anchor. 
"  The  Ceres  was  despatched  to  Newbern  immediate- 
ly, with  the  body  of  Lieutenant  Commander  Flusser. 
"The  officers  missing  from  the  Southfield  were, 
Acting  Master  W.  B.  Newman,  Acting  Ensign  Thomas 
B.  Stokes,  Acting  Second  Assistant  Engineer  William 
F.  Goff,  Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer  John  A. 
Streiby,  Acting  Master's  Mate  George  W.  Pratt,  and 
Paymaster's  Clerk  George  W.  Brown. 

"  Some  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Southfield 
may  have  been  captured,  but  most  of  them  must  have 
escaped ;  few  or  none  were  probably  lost.  Acting 
Ensign  Thomas  A.  Hargis,  and  Acting  Third  Assistant 
Engineer  Harrington,  and  some  six  or  eight  men  were 
wounded — none  mortally — of  the  Miami. 

"  The  Miami  was  uninjured.  The  ram  is  thought 
not  to  have  used  her  guns  whilst  under  our  bows,  nor 
could  our  guns  then  bear  on  her.  The  shell  fired  at 
her  was  when  she  approached,  and  her  firing,  which 
seemed  to  be  from  small  guns,  was  while  the  Miami 
retreated,  when  she  was  struck  by  a  glancing  shot 
from  the  ram.     Very  respectfully." 


LETTER   OF   GENERAL   SEDGWICK. 

Headquarters  Sixth  Army  Corps,      I 
Welford  Ford,  Dec.  16, 1863.  J 
[Personal.] 

My  Dear  Townsend  :  There  is  a  change  proposed 
in  the  organization  of  this  army — reducing  the  number 
of  corps  to  three.  Whether  I  am  to  be  retained  as 
one  of  the  commanders,  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  write 
this  to  ask  you,  when  the  matter  is  brought  up  in 
Washington,  to  retain  the  number  of  this  corps — the 
Sixth.  It  is  entirely  harmonious,  and  a  great  deal  of 
esprit  du  corps  is  in  it.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
regiment  in  it  that  would  leave  willingly.  Another 
reason  is — since  its  organization  there  has  never  been 
a  regiment  added  or  detached.  This  is  not  the  case 
with  the  other  corps.  The  Third  has  been  made  up  of 
the  odds  and  ends  from  several  armies,  and  this  is 
partly  true  of  the  First ;  and  every  corps  (the  Sixth 
excepted)  has  had  several  regiments  assigned  to  it, 
from  time  to  time. 

I  am  afraid  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  will  be  re- 
tained, when  I  should  like  to  see  the  Second,  Third, 
and  Sixth. 

I  am  sure  you  will  assist  me  in  this  matter,  if  in 
your  power ;  at  all  events,  I  rely  upon  you  in  letting 
me  know  when  the  subject  comes  up. 
Yours  very  truly, 

John  Sedgwick. 

Colonel  E.  D.  Townsend, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General. 


Who  took  Rocky  Face  Ridge  ? — Lieutenant  R.  C. 
Powns,  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Ohio 
regiment,  writing  from  Dallas,  Georgia,  May  nineteenth, 
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1864,  made  the  following  communication  to  the  Louis- 
ville Journal :  "  In  your  issue  of  the  twenty-first  in- 
stant, there  ^s  a  communication  from  your  army  cor- 
respondent, A.  J.  Daugherty,  which  gives  an  account 
of  the  battle  of  Rocky  Face  Ridge.  The  hazardous 
undertaking  of  driving  the  enemy  from  that  almost  in- 
accessible stronghold  is  credited  to  General  Willich, 
who  is  represented  to  have  '  ascended  to  the  summit, 
and  asked  permission  to  march  steadily  forward  to- 
ward the  Gap.'  I  do  not  know  on  what  authority 
the  statement  was  made,  but  surely  the  impression  it 
is  intended  to  convey  is  far  from  the  truth.  General 
Willich  took  no  part  in  driving  the  enemy  from  Rocky 
Face ;  and  that  he  should  have  '  asked  permission  to 
march  steadily  forward  toward  the  Gap '  after  the  bat- 
tle had  been  fought  and  the  danger  past,  is  compli- 
mentary neither  to  his  good  sense  nor  his  gallantry. 

"  The  following  is  a  plain  statement  of  the  facts : 
The  work  of  driving  the  enemy  from  Rocky  Face  Ridge 
was  assigned  to  General  C.  G.  Harker,  commanding 
the  Third  brigade  of  Newton's  division.  The  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Ohio  infantry,  Colonel  Op- 
dyke,  was  placed  in  advance,  and  was  the  first  to  as- 
cend the  Ridge.  At  seven  o'clock  a.m.,  of  the  eighth 
instant,  he  drove  in  the  rebel  pickets,  and  at  half-past 
eight  a.m.,  after  sharp  skirmishing  and  clambering  over 
perpendicular  cliffs,  he  rested  his  command  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Ridge. 

"  After  Colonel  Opdyke  had  effected  a  lodgment,  he 
found  himself  confronted  by  greatly  superior  numbers. 
This  fact  having  been  reported,  the  rest  of  Harker's 
brigade  was  sent  to  his  support,  and  finally  Newton's 
whole  division  were  posted  on  the  Ridge. 

"  No  other  troops  save  those  belonging  to  Newton's 
division  fired  a  shot  or  were  under  fire  while  on  Rocky 
Face,  from  the  time  of  its  original  occupation  by  the 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Ohio  on  Sunday,  the 
eighth  instant,  until  the  evacuation  of  Dalton  by  the 
rebels. 

"  This  much  of  Mr.  Daugherty's  letter  I  have  thought 
proper  to  correct ;  and  although  I  am  well  aware  that 
Harker's  brigade  does  not  need  the  honors  of  Rocky 
Face  to  establish  its  character  for  gallantry,  I  am  not 
disposed  to  look  on  in  silence,  while  its  laurels,  nobly 
won,  are  misapplied. 

"  I  believe  General  Willich  to  be  too  true  a  soldier 
to  covet  honor  which  he  does  not  win ;  and  even  if  it 
were  otherwise,  I  cannot  think  the  Journal  would  lend 
itself  to  falsify,  in  order  to  gratify  his  vanity. 

"  I  ask  you  to  make  this#correction  as  due  to  truth ; 
in  justice  to  General  Harker  and  his  veteran  brigade ; 
in  justice  to  the  noble  dead  who  now  sleep  on  Rocky 
Face,  and  whose  tombstones  are  those  rugged,  blood- 
stained cliffs ;  in  justice  to  the  two  hundred  killed  and 
wounded,  who  are  now  absent  from  our  depleted  but 
still  invincible  ranks  on  account  of  that  terrible  charge ; 
as  well  as  in  justice  to  the  living,  whose  lives  are  daily 
offered  to  obtain  redress  for  comrades  cruelly  slain, 
and  to  establish  a  government  whose  honor  and  power 
we  have  no  desire  to  outlive." 


SPEECH  OP  MRS.   MAJOR  BOOTH. 

On  Tuesday,  April  third,  1864,  the  widow  of  Major 
Booth,  the  late  commander  at  Fort  Pillow,  arrived  at 
Fort  Pickering,  below  Memphis,  Tenn.  Colonel  Jack- 
eon,  of  the  Sixth  United  States  heavy  artillery,  had  his 
regiment  formed  into  line  for  her  reception.  In  front 
of  its  centre  stood  fourten  men,  as  fine,  brave  fellows 
aa  tread  the  earth.  They  were  the  remnant  of  the 
first  battalion  of   the  regiment  now  drawn  up — all 


who  had  escaped  the  fiendish  scenes  of  Fort  Pillow- 
scenes  that  have  stamped  yet  deeper  blackness  on  the 
infamous  brow  of  treason. 

Mrs.  Booth  came  forward.  In  her  hand  she  bore  a 
flag,  red  and  clotted  with  human  blood.  She  took  a 
position  in  front  of  the  fourteen  heroes,  so  lately  un- 
der her  deceased  husband's  command. 

The  ranks  before  her  observed  a  silence  that  was 
full  of  solemnity.  Many  a  hardy  face  showed  by 
twitching  lids  and  humid  eyes  how  the  sight  of 
the  bereaved  lady  touched  bosoms  that  could  meet 
steel,  and  drew  on  the  fountain  of  tears  that  had  re- 
mained dry  even  amid  the  piteous  sights  witnessed  on 
the  battle-field  after  a  fierce  action. 

Turning  to  the  men  before  her,  she  said  : 

"  Boys,  I  have  just  come  from  a  visit  to  the  hospi- 
tal of  Mound  City.  There  I  saw  your  comrades ; 
wounded  at  the  bloody  struggle  in  Fort  Pillow.  There 
I  found  this  flag — you  recognize  it.  One  of  your  com- 
rades saved  it  from  the  insulting  touch  of  traitors  at 
Fort  Pillow ! 

"  I  have  given  to  my  country  all  I  had  to  give — my 
husband — such  a  gift !  Yet  I  have  freely  given  him 
for  freedom  and  my  country. 

"  Next  my  husband's  cold  remains,  the  next  dearest 
object  left  me  in  the  world,  is  this  flag — the  flag  that 
waved  in  proud  defiance  over  the  works  of  Fort  Pillow  ! 

"  Soldiers !  this  flag  I  give  to  you,  knowing  that 
you  will  ever  remember  the  last  words  of  my  noble 
husband  :  '  Never  surrender  the  flag  to  traitors.'  " 

Colonel  Jackson  then  received  from  her  hand,  on 
behalf  of  his  command,  the  blood-stained  flag.  He 
called  upon  the  regiment  to  receive  it  as  such  a  gift 
ought  to  be  received.  At  that  call  he  and  every  man 
of  the  regiment  fell  upon  their  knees,  and,  solemnly 
appealing  to  the  God  of  battles,  each  one  swore  to 
avenge  their  brave  and  fallen  comrades,  and  never — 
never  to  surrender  the  flag  to  traitors  ! 

The  scene  was  one  never  surpassed  in  emotional  in- 
cident. Beside  the  swift-rolling  waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi—  within  the  inclosure  that  bristled  with  the 
death-dealing  cannon  —  knelt  these  rough  soldiers, 
whose  bosoms  were  heaving  with  emotion,  and  on 
many  of  whose  cheeks  quivered  a  tear  they  tried  to 
hide,  though  it  did  honor  to  their  manly  natures. 
Beside  them  stood  in  her  grief  the  widow  of  the  loved 
officer  they  had  lost ;  and  above  them  was  held  the 
bloody  flag  —  that  eloquent  record  of  crime  which 
has  capped  the  climax,  of  rebellion,  and  which  will 
bring  a  reckoning  so  fearful. 

In  few  but  pointed  and  incisive  words,  Colonel  Al- 
exander pledged  himself  and  his  command  to  dis- 
charge to  the  uttermost  the  solemn  obligation  of  just- 
ice they  had  that  day  taken. 

Colonel  Kappan  followed  him,  expressing  himself 
in  favor  of  such  retaliatory  acts  of  justice  as  the  laws 
of  warfare  require  in  a  case  of  such  fiendish  and 
wicked  cruelty. 

Woe  to  the  unlucky  Reb  who  falls  into  the  hands 
of  any  of  the  commands  represented  at  this  solemn 
declaration !  The  determination  of  the  officers  of  the 
Sixth  United  States  heavy  artillery  is  incontestable, 
their  bravery  has  been  tried,  and  they  have  never 
been  found  wanting. 


CORRESPONDENCE   BETWEEN   PRESIDENT   LINCOLN   AND 
GENERAL    GRANT. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  correspondence  which 
took  place  between  the  President  and  Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral  Grant : 


RUMORS  AND  INCIDENTS. 


Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  April  80,  1864. 
Lieutenant-  General  Grant : 

Not  expecting  to  see  you  before  the  spring  cam- 
paign opens,  I  wish  to  express  in  this  way  ray  entire 
satisfaction  with  what  you  fyave  done  up  to  this  time, 
so  far  as  I  understand  it.  The  particulars  of  your 
plans  I  neither  know  nor  seek  to  know.  You  are 
vigilant  and  self-reliant,  and  pleased  with  this,  I  wish 
not  to  obtrude  any  restraints  or  constraints  upon  you. 
While  I  am  very  anxious  that  any  great  disaster,  or 
capture  of  our  men  in  great  numbers,  shall  be  avoid- 
ed, I  know  that  these  points  are  less  likely  to  escape 
your  attention  than  they  would  mine.  If  there  be 
any  thing  wanting  which  is  within  my  power  to  give, 
do  not  fail  to  let  me  know  it.  And  now,  with  a  brave 
army  and  a  just  cause,  may  God  sustain  you ! 

Yours,  very  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 

Headquarters,  Army  of  the  United  States,  ) 
Culpeper  Court-House,  Va.,  May  1.     J 
The  President: 

Your  very  kind  letter  of  yesterday  is  just  received. 
The  confidence  you  express  for  the  future  and  satis- 
faction for  the  past  in  my  military  administration  is 
acknowledged  with  pride.  It  shall  be  my  earnest  en- 
deavor that  you  and  the  country  shall  not  be  disap- 
pointed. From  my  first  entrance  into  the  volunteer 
service  of  the  country  to  the  present  day,  I  have  never 
had  cause  of  complaint,  have  never  expressed  or  im- 
plied a  complaint  against  the  Administration,  or  the 
Secretary  of  War,  for  throwing  any  embarrassment 
in  the  way  of  my  vigorously  prosecuting  what  ap- 
peared to  be  my  duty.  Indeed,  since  the  promotion 
which  placed  me  in  command  of  all  the  armies,  and 
in  view  of  the  great  Tesponsibility  and  importance  of 
success,  I  have  been  astonished  at  the  readiness  with 
which  every  thing  asked  for  has  been  yielded,  without 
even  an  explanation  being  asked.  Should  my  success 
be  less  than  I  desire  and  expect  the  least  I  cansay  is, 
the  fault  is  not  with  you. 

Very  truly,  your  obedient  servant, 

U.  S.  Grant, 

Lieutenant-General. 


ANECDOTES  OP  FARRAGUT  AND  GRANT. 

A  Scotch  traveller,  who  visited  the  United  States, 
furnishes  to  the  Edinburgh  Scotsman  the  following 
anecdotes : 

Mr.  Osborn  (President  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road) told  me  a  story  of  Admiral  Farragut  and  his 
son.  They  were  on  the  Mississippi,  and  Farragut's  fleet 
was  about  to  pass  Port  Hudson,  which  was  then  held 
by  the  confederates.  Farragut's  son,  a  lad  of  about 
twelve,  had  been  importuning  his  father  that  he  might 
be  sent  to  West-Point,  where  the  military  cadets  are 
educated.  Old  Farragut  said :  "  I  don't  know  how 
that  would  do  ;  I  am  not  sure  whether  you  would 
stand  fire."  "  Oh  !  yes,  father,  I  could  do  that." 
"  Very  well,  my  boy,  we'll  try ;  come  up  with  me 
here."  The  Admiral  and  his  son  went  up  together 
into  the  maintop ;  the  old  man  had  himself  and  the 
boy  lashed  to  it,  and  in  this  way  they  passed  Port 
Hudson.  The  boy  never  flinched  while  the  shot  and 
shell  were  flying  past  him.  "  Very  well,  ray  boy,  that 
will  do  ;  you  shall  go  to  West-Point." 

Of  Grant,  who  now  commands  the  Federal  army 
before  Richmond,  he  told  me  this  :  In  the  first  action 
in  which  Grant  commanded,  his  troops  at  first  gained 
a  slight  advantage  over  the  confederates.  They  be- 
gan to  plunder  the  confederate  camp  in  spite  "£  all 


that  Grant  could  do  to  stop  them.  At  last  Grant,  who 
knew  that  confederate  reinforcements  were  coming 
up,  got  some  of  his  friends  to  set  fire  to  the  camp,  so 
as  to  stop  the  plundering.  Then  he  got  his  troops 
together,  as  well  as  he  could,  and  retreated ;  but,  in 
the  mean  time,  the  confederate  reinforcements  came 
up,  attacked  Grant,  and  defeated  him.  There  were 
five  colonels  under  Grant  who  had  not  by  any  means 
supported  him  efficiently  in  his  attempts  to  stop  the 
plundering  and  collect  his  troops.  Mr.  Osborn  saw 
Grant  a  day  or  two  afterward,  when  he  expected  to 
be  deprived  of  his  command  on  account  of  the  defeat. 
He  said :  "  Why  do  you  not  report  these  colonels  ? 
They  are  the  men  to  blame  for  not  carrying  out  your 
orders."  "  Why,"  said  Grant,  "  these  officers  had 
never  been  under  fire  before  ;  they  did  not  know  how 
serious  an  affair  it  was  ;  they  have  had  a  lesson  which 
they  will  not  forget.  I  will  answer  for  it,  they  will 
never  make  the  same  mistake  again.  I  can  see  by 
the  way  they  behaved  in  the  subsequent  action  that 
they  are  of  the  right  stuff",  and  it  is  better  that  I  should 
lose  my  command,  if  that  must  be,  than  the  country 
should  lose  the  services  of  five  such  officers  when 
good  men  are  scarce."  Grant  did  not  lose  his  com- 
mand, and  three  out  of  the  five  officers  have  since 
greatly  distinguished  themselves. 

The  day  before  Grant  attacked  Fort  Donelson,  the 
troops  had  had  a  march  of  twenty  miles,  part  of  it 
during  a  bitter,  cold  night.  Grant  called  a  council  of 
war  to  consider  whether  they  should  attack  the  Fort  at 
once,  or  should  give  the  troops  a  day  or  two's  rest. 
The  officers  were  in  favor  of  resting.  Grant  said 
nothing  till  they  had  all  given  their  opinion,  then  he 
said  :  "  There  is  a  deserter  who  came  in  this  morning  : 
let  us  see  him,  and  hear  what  he  has  to  say."  When 
he  came  in,  Grant  looked  into  his  knapsack.  "  Where 
are  you  from?"  "Fort  Donelson."  "Six  days'  ra- 
tions in  your  knapsack,  have  you  not,  my  man?" 
"  Yes,  sir."  "  When  were  they  served  out  ?"  "  Yes- 
terday morning."  "  Were  the  same  rations  served 
out  to  all  the  troops  ?"  "  Yes,  sir."  "  Gentlemen," 
said  Grant,  "  troops  do  not  have  six  days'  rations 
served  out  to  them  in  a  fort  if  they  mean  to  stay 
there.  These  men  mean  to  retreat,  not  to  fight ;  we 
will  attack  at  once."  He  did  attack  the  confederates, 
defeated  them,  and  took  a  large  number  of  prisoners. 


Anecdote  op  President  Lincoln. — Mr.  Lincoln's 
practical  shrewdness  is  exemplified  in  the  following 
anecdote,  which  i$  sufficiently  characteristic  : 

In  the  purlieus  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  the 
story  goes  that,  after  the  death  of  Chief-Justice  Taney, 
and  before  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Chase  in  his  stead, 
a  committee  of  citizens  from  the  Philadelphia  Union 
League,  with  a  distinguished  journalist  at  their  head 
as  chairman,  proceeded  to  Washington,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  laying  before  the  President  the  reason  why, 
in  their  opinion,  Mr.  Chase  should  be  appointed  to 
the  vacancy  on  the  bench.  They  took  with  them  a 
memorial  addressed  to  the  President,  which  was  read 
to  him  by  one  of  the  committee.  After  listening  to 
the  memorial,  the  President  said  to  them,  in  a  very 
deliberate  rjgmner :  "  Will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  leave 
that  paper  with  me  ?  I  want  it  in  order  that,  if  I  ap- 
point Mr.  Chase,  I  may  show  the  friends  of  the  other 
persons  for  whom  the  office  is  solicited,  by  how  pow- 
erful an  influence  and  by  what  strong  personal  recom- 
mendations the  claims  of  Mr.  Chase  were  supported." 

The  committee  listened  with  great  satisfaction,  and 
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were  about  to  depart,  thinking  that  Mr.  Chase  was 
sure  of  the  appointment,  when  they  perceived  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  not  finished  what  he  intended  to  say. 
"  And  I  want  the  paper  also,"  continued  he,  after  a 
pause,  "  in  order  that,  if  I  should  appoint  any  other 
person,  I  may  show  his  friends  how  powerful  an  influ- 
ence and  what  strong  recommendations  I  was  obliged 
to  disregard  in  appointing  him."  The  committee  de- 
parted as  wise  as  they  came. 


Eloquent  Peroration. — The  following  is  the  con- 
cluding passage  of  the  address  of  Governor  Andrew, 
to  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  delivered  January 
eighth,  1864  : 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives : 

"  Several  topics — among  others,  of  the  militia — omit- 
ted from  this  address,  already  long,  can  be  better  ma- 
tured hereafter,  should  occasion  demand  their  discus- 
sion. I  must  not  omit  to  bear  public  testimony  again 
to  the  efficient  manner  in  which  the  recruitment  of 
volunteers  is  conducted  through  the  municipal  gov- 
ernments. The  work  is  brought  directly  home  to  the 
people.  Led  by  their  own  local  magistrates,  it  is  pa- 
triotically done.  Time,  an  element  not  usually  under- 
stood, will  enable  them  to  fill  our  contingent.  I  can 
never  express  my  sense  of  the  sublime  devotion  to 
public  duty  I  have  witnessed  in  this  people  from  my 
watch-tower  of  observation ;  nor  the  gratitude  I  owe 
for  their  indulgent  consideration. 

"  But  the  heart  swells  with  unwonted  emotion  when 
we  remember  our  sons  and  brothers,  whose  constant 
valor  has  sustained  on  the  field,  during  nearly  three 
years  of  war,  the  cause  of  our  country,  of  civilization, 
and  liberty.  Our  volunteers  have  represented  Massa- 
chusetts, during  the  year  just  ended,  on  almost  every 
field  and  in  every  department  of  the  army  where  our 
flag  has  been  unfurled.  At  Chancellorsville,  Gettys- 
burgh,  Vicksburgh,  Port  Hudson,  and  Fort  Wagner ; 
at  Chickamauga,  Knoxville,  and  Chattanooga ;  under 
Hooker,  and  Meade,  and  Banks,  and  Gillmore,  and 
Rosecrans,  Burnside,  and  Grant;  in  every  scene  of 
danger  and  of  duty  ;  along  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Gulf, 
on  the  Tennessee,  the  Cumberland,  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  Rio  Grande,  under  Du  Pont,  and  Dahlgren, 
and  Foote,  and  Farragut,  and  Porter,  the  sons  of  Mas- 
sachusetts have  borne  their  part,  and  paid  the  debt  of 
patriotism  and  valor.  Ubiquitous  as  the  stock  they 
descend  from,  national  in  their  opinions  and  universal 
in  their  sympathies,  they  have  fought  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  men  of  all  sections  and  of  every  extrac- 
tion. On  the  ocean,  on  the  rivers,  on  the  land,  on  the 
heights  where  they  thundered  down  from  the  clouds 
of  Lookout  Mountain  the  defiance  of  the  skies,  they 
have  graven  with  their  swords  a  record  imperishable. 
"  The  muse  herself  demands  the  lapse  of  silent  years 
to  soften,  by  the  influence  of  time,  her  too  keen  and 
poignant  realization  of  the  scenes  of  war — the  pathos, 
the  heroism,  the  fierce  joy,  the  grief  of  battle.  But 
during  ages  to  come  she  will  brood  over  tneir  mem- 
ory\  into  the  hearts  of  her  consecrated  priests  will 
breathe  the  inspirations  of  lofty  and  undying  beauty, 
sublimity,  and  truth,  in  all  the  glowing  forms  of 
speech,  of  literature,  and  plastic  art.  B»dhe  homely 
traditions  of  the  fireside,  by  the  head-swnes  in  the 
churchyard,  consecrated  to  those  whose  forms  repose 
far  off  in  rude  graves  by  the  Rappahannock,  or  sleep 
beneath  the  sea  embalmed  in  the  memories  of  suc- 
ceeding generations  of  parents  and  children,  the  heroic 
dead  will  live  on  in  immortal  youth.     By  their  names, 


their  character,  their  service,  their  fate,  their  glory, 
they  cannot  fail : 

1  They  never  fail  who  die 
In  a  great  cause.     The  block  may  soak  their  gore  ; 
Their  heads  may  sodden  in  the  sun,  their  limbs 
Be  strung  to  city  gates  and  castle  walls  ; 
But  still  their  spirit  walks  abroad.     Though  years 
Elapse  and  others  share  as  dark  a  doom, 
They  but  augment  the  deep  and  sweeping  thoughts 
Which  overpower  all  others,  and  conduct 
The  world  at  last  to  freedom.' 

"  The  edict  of  Nantes  maintaining  the  religious  lib- 
erty of  the  Huguenots  gave  lustre  to  the  fame  of  Hen- 
ry the  Great,  whose  name  will  gild  the  pages  of  philo- 
sophic history  after  mankind  may  have  forgotten  the 
martial  prowess  and  the  white  plume  of  Navarre.  The 
great  proclamation  of  liberty  will  lift  the  ruler  who 
uttered  it,  our  nation  and  our  age,  above  all  vulgar 
destiny. 

"  The  bell  which  rang  out  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence has  found  at  last  a  voice  articulate,  to  '  pro- 
claim liberty  throughout  all  the  land  and  to  all  the 
inhabitants  thereof.'  It  has  been  heard  across  oceans, 
and  has  modified  the  sentiments  of  cabinets  and  kings. 
The  people  of  the  old  world  have  heard  it,  and  their 
hearts  stop  to  catch  the  last  whisper  of  its  echoes. 
The  poor  slave  has  heard  it,  and  with  bounding  joy, 
tempered  by  the  mystery  of  religion,  he  worships  and 
adores.  The  waiting  continent  has  heard  it,  and  al- 
ready foresees  the  fulfilled  prophecy,  when  she  will  sit 
'  redeemed,  regenerated,  and  disenthralled  by  the  ge- 
nius of  universal  emancipation.'  " 


THE   RAVAGES   OP   BUSHWHACKERS. 

Murfreesboro,  Feb.  15, 1864. 
Bushwhackers  continue  to  keep  the  country  in  a 
high  state  of  excitement.  They  are  going  about  with 
their  hand  raised  against  every  body,  and  every  body's 
hand  raised  against  them.  As  usual,  murder,  robbery, 
and  spoils  is  their  ambition.  These  bandits  are  to  be 
heard  of  on  every  side.  On  the  tenth  instant,  a  band 
of  thirty  bushwhackers,  under  command  of  Cunning- 
ham and  Davis,  two  notorious  villains,  attacked  a  sup- 
ply train  belonging  to  the  sutler  of  the  Fourth  Michi- 
gan, between  Fayetteville,  in  this  State,  and  Hunts- 
ville,  Alabama,  and  robbed  him  of  his  entire  stock, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  worth  two  or  three  thou- 
sand dollars.  A  short  time  afterward,  Lieutenant 
Robinson,  with  a  squad  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
battery,  (on  their  way  to  Nashville,)  came  up,  and  an 
exciting  chase  commenced.  The  bushwhackers,  who 
were  mounted  on  fleet  horses  and  well  armed,  escaped, 
and  brought  with  them  most  of  their  booty.  Many 
of  the  stores  are  supposed  to  have  been  hidden  by 
some  of  the  rebel  sympathizers  in  the  neighborhood 
where  the  robbery  was  committed.  The  bushwhackers 
are  burning  all  the  cotton  they  can  lay  hands  on,  and 
robbing  and  plundering  generally.  The  country  about 
Huntsville  is  alive  with  these  desperadoes,  as,  in  fact, 
is  the  larger  portion  of  this  State,  as  well  as  that  of 
Northern  Alabama. 

A   RAID   OF   MOUNTED    INFANTRY. 

Lieutenant  Beattie,  with  a  squad  of  mounted  in- 
fantry from  Fort  Stevenson,  three  miles  south,  has 
been  scouring  the  country  about  Woodbury  and  the 
vicinity  where  McCook  was  murdered  for  the  last  three 
or  four  days,  and  was  unable  to  discover  any  guerril- 
las except  a  deserter  from  Galbraith's  cavalry.    When 
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discovered,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  fled ;  but  being 
closely  pursued,  he  alighted  and  took  to  the  ravines 
and  knobs  on  foot.     He  was  finally  overtaken,  but  be- 
fore surrendering  formed  in  line  of  battle,  fired,  and 
shot  at  a  Union  citizen  who  accompanied  the  expedi- 
tion and  was  interested  in  his  capture.     It  was  a  very 
fortunate  escape  for  the  man  at  whom  the  shot  was 
aimed,  when  you  consider  that  the  ball  tore  the  lining 
from  the  glove  he  wore,  and  just  grazed  his  hand. 
The  deserter's  name  is  Alfred  or  Alferd,  and  is  said  to 
be  a  dangerous  man.     He  was  discovered  at  widow 
Pee's  or  Pices's,  Hollis's  Creek,  Cannon  County,  which 
is  said  to  be  a  resort  for  this  class  of  men.     Under 
command  of  such  an  energetic  officer  as  Lieutenant 
Beattie,  and  such  gallant  boys   as   little   Wisconsin 
always  sends  into  the  field,  the  bushwhackers  and 
guerrillas  in  this  and  the  surrounding  country  will  be 
summarily  dealt  with. 

FEMALE   BUSHWHACKERS. 

The  women  of  the  South  are  the  goads  that  prick 
the  men  to  action.     I  should  have  said  first  that  there 
are  female  as  well  as  male  bushwhackers.     When  a 
woman  takes  one  of  these  filthy  creatures  to  her  home 
or  heart,  as  the  case  may  be,  she  becomes  a  partner 
to  his  guilt,  according  to  the  common  law.     She  thus 
recognizes  his  vocation  and  applauds  him  in  his  rob- 
beries.    She  is  the  receiver,  and  the  receiver  is  as  bad 
as  the  thief.     All  the  country  is  infested  by  these 
guerrillas  and  bushwhackers ;  they  have  certain  haunts, 
where  they  make  their  headquarters  and  store  away 
their  plunder.     These  haunts  are  invariably  presided 
over  by  that  creature  (God  help  her,  after  all)  of  mod- 
ern growth  and  the  offspring  of  the  miseries  of  war — 
the  "war  widow."     They  are,  without  exception,  bit- 
ter and   inveterate  secesh.      Usually,  indeed  in   all 
cases,  ignorant  and  entirely  uneducated,  they  are  en- 
tirely controlled  by  passion.     Being  in  destitute  cir- 
cumstances and  lonely,  they  gladly  become  the  accom- 
plices of  the  herd  of  robbers  prowling  about.     I  am 
not  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  all  the  women  of 
the  South  who  unfortunately  have  lost  their  husbands 
in  this  war,  are  of  the  class  known  as  "  war  widows." 
Far  be  it  from  me.     I  have  found  many  such  women 
as  intelligent,  refined,  and  pure  as  any  I  have  ever 
known.     But  every  body  knows,  or  is  supposed  to 
know,  what  the  real  "  war  widow  "  is,  and  it  is  of  her 
I  write.     She  makes  a  good  home-bushwhacker  ;  aids 
and  abets  freely  and  voluntarily,  in  all  the  depreda- 
tions of  her  warring  accomplices.      She  feeds   and 
clothes    him,   secretes  him  when  hunted  down,  en- 
courages him  in  his  bad  work,  and  does  all  she  can 
(and  women  are  all-powerful  for  good  or  evil)  to  make 
him  a  reckless  and  depraved  outlaw.     There  is  a  cer- 
tain sort  of  superstitious  poetry  of  innocence  attached 
to  woman's  being,  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us 
from  the  time  Adam  beheld  the  beautiful  image  of  Eve 
in  the  clear,  crystal  water.     While  I  would  regret  to 
despoil  woman  of  any  of  the  romance  of  her  nature, 
I  must  say  that,  as  far  as  regards  women  bushwhack- 
ers, there  is  nothing  in  their  natures  except  poetical 
depravity — a  license  in  licentious  liberty  which  mars 
and  blackens  her  nature.     As  liars,  they  cannot  be 
excelled  in  the  universe.     Actually,  they  would  lie 
any  thing  or  any  body  out  of  existence.     And  they  do 
it  with  such  brazen  impudence — such  a  shameless  air 
of  innocence.     Their  little  black  hearts  are  awfully 
corrupt.     While  out  with  scouting-parties  I  have  re- 
peatedly asked  for  various  kinds  of  information  from 

these  frail  creatures,  and,  looking  into  my  face  as  in-    ing  lie,"  and  having  reference  to  the  emblem  of  Ameri- 
nocent  as  an  unwooed  maiden,  (no  maid  is  innocent  J  can  liberty,  the  glorious  Stars  and  Stripes. 


after  she  commences  to  woo  and  be  wooed,)  they  have 
told  lie  upon  lie,  yes,  mountains  of  them.  Their  moral 
perception  of  right  and  wrong  is  very  blunt,  while 
their  perceptive  faculties  are  quite  acute  in  judging  of 
the  relative  value  of  a  ring,  a  blanket,  a  watch,  or 
other  article  brought  them  by  their 
lords. 

A    CLASS   OP   WOMEN    BUT    LITTLE    BETTER. 

There  is  a  class  of  women,  mostly  unmarried,  in  the 
community  who  are  but  little  better  than  the  depraved 
class  already  spoken  of.     Perhaps  they  are  not  so 
good,  since  they  hide  their  vile  ambition  and  viler 
deeds  under  a  mask  of  hypocrisy.     These  are  of  the 
bon  ton,  the  upper  ten,  the  aristocracy  of  different 
grades,  from  the  very  highest  down  to  what  is  known 
in  society  as  the  codfish  aristocracy.     While  they  do 
not  openly  harbor  guerrillas  or  associate  with  them, 
they  do  all  they  can  privately  to  give  them  aid  and 
comfort.     Such  a  class  are  very  courteous  to  Federal 
officers,  and  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  some 
of  them  played  the  part  with  Uncle  Sam's  chivalric 
children  that  Delilah  did  with  Samson.     The  women 
I  speak  of  now  are  the  F.  F.'s.    They  entertain  the  van- 
dals sumptuously,  but  from  selfish  motives.      They 
have  sense  enough  to  know  that  a  very  little  ink  black- 
ens a  good  deal  of  water — that  a  very  little  kindness 
and  held-out  attractions  have  a  wonderful  effect  in 
making  one  lenient  toward  their  enemies.      This  is 
enough  said  on  this  subject  to  see  a  great  ways  through 
it  if  you  will. 

A   NICE   NEST   OP  SECESH   WOMEN. 

Up  North  they  have  what  are  known  as  Soldiers' 
Aid  Societies ;  so,  too,  they  have  down  South.  One 
is  Union,  however,  and  the  other  rebel.  I  write  of 
the  latter.  There  is  one  in  this  city.  Its  modus  oper- 
andi may  not  be  uninteresting.  A  number  of  secesh 
ladies  get  together,  of  all  ages,  especially  sizes  and 
complexions.  They  have  stated  periods  for  meeting, 
and  regular  resorts.  Here  they  sigh  and  pine  over 
the  poor  prospect  of  the  rotten  Confederacy,  and  vow 
eternal  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  King  Jeff  the  First. 
After  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  prayers  for  the  so- 
called  S.  C.  A.,  and  rivers  of  tears  being  shed  for  the 
want  of  more  greenbacks  to  carry  out  their  desigus, 
the  organization  is  called  to  order,  and  contributions 
commence  to  flow  in  to  an  exhausted  treasury  for  the 
relief  of  rebel  prisoners  in  Northern  palaces — that  is, 
they  are  palaces  compared  to  such  shocking  places 
as  Libby  Prison.  While  attending  a  "  rapping  "  me- 
dium (a  lady  friend  of  mine)  the  other  evening,  I 
asked  her  if  she  thought  the  spirits  would  so  control 
her  as  to  give  me  a  list  of  the  articles  donated  by 
those  fair  sympathizers  of  rebeldom.  After  my  friend 
patted  her  classical  forehead  a  half-dozen  times,  and 
pulled  my  proboscis  twice  as  often,  she  informed  me 
that  the  spirits  very  condescendingly  complied  with 
my  request,  and  the  following  are  some  of  the  articles 
said  to  have  been  contributed  at  the  last  meeting, 
which  was  on  the  Thursday  evening  last,  and  took 

place  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  N .     Here  are  the 

valuable  treasures,  most  of  which  have  been  sent  to 
Chicago,  Columbus,  and  Johnson  Island  prisoners : 

Twenty-five  thousand  copies  of  the  New-York  Tri- 
bune, containing  old  Greeley's  article  on  the  right  of 
States  to  secede,  and  a  powerful  tirade  against  the 
doctrine  of  coercion. 

Twenty-five  thousand  copies  of  said  paper,  contain- 
ing the  poem,  commencing,  "  Tear  down  the  flaunt- 
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One  thousand  copies  of  Wendell  Phillips's  works 
treating  of  the  diseases  incident  to  the  negro  when 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  mental  excitement  and 
Robinson  County  whisky. 

One  volume  of  Lloyd  Garrison's  sermons,  wherein  is 
discussed  the  probability  of  leasing  the  waste  land  in 
the  moon  for  the  purpose  of  building  contraband 
camps  thereon,  and  devising  some  means  by  which  the 
circumference  of  Humphrey  Marshall  may  be  dimin- 
ished. 

One  million  copies  of  soft-soap  Beecher's  flattering 
eulogies  on  Stonewall  Jackson,  who  killed  several 
thousand  Federal  soldiers,  and  his  bitter  abuse  of  that 
patron  saint  of  piety,  Vallandigham,  who  never  killed 
a  man  in  his  lifetime.  The  moral  to  be  had  from  this 
is:  Since  no  abolitionists  are  in  the  war,  Jackson 
must  have  killed  Democrats,  and  they  in  turn  killed 
some  rebs  at  least,  and  it  is,  therefore,  (as  said  Beecher 
believes  it  to  be,)  a  logical  consequence  that,  if  this 
war  continues  for  fifty  or  one  hundred  years,  both 
Democrats  and  rebs  will  get  killed,  and  the  abolition- 
ists run  the  country  to  the  d — 1,  where  they  are  now 
trying  to  run  it. 

One  daguerreotype  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe — not 
so  much  on  account  of  its  beauty  as  its 

Two  barrels  of  wooden  nutmegs,  as  evidence  of  the 
skill,  enterprise,  and  ability  of  the  Yankees  to  carry 
on  this  war  one  million  years  or  more. 

One  half  pumpkin,  grown  in  Connecticut,  carried  to 
Texas,  and  captured  in  Cork  by  a  Tennesseean,  who 
went  hunting  his  rights  in  a  bold  privateer,  to  be  used 
as  a  washtub  by  the  prisoners  at  Camp  Douglas,  Chi- 
cago. 

One  thousand  copies  of  each  of  the  Louisville  Jour- 
nal, containing  the  highly  complimentary  letters  of 
its  correspondent,  Dr.  Adonis,  on  the  secesh  women 
of  the  South,  their  frailties  and  follies.  When  read 
by  the  Northern  rebel  prisoners  they  (the  papers)  all 
to  be  reported  at  this  post,  then  distributed  to  the 
fair  little  "  rebs "  of  Murfreesboro,  who  are  to  use 
them  as  pillows,  (wrapped  in  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  of 
course,)  the  better  to  facilitate  their  enraptured  dreams 
of  bliss,  of  the  moral  progress  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment of  said  correspondent. 

Time  forbids  my  enumerating  the  many  other  and 
valuable  articles  bestowed  toward  alleviating  the  wants 
of  the  devoted  bands  of  chivalry  who  pine  in  Southern 
prisons.  As  the  ladies  who  are  engaged  in  this  laud- 
able undertaking  are  open  and  avowed  rebels,  it  will 
be  no  breach  of  courtesy  to  give  an  admiring  public 
the  names  of  these  beauties.  Among  the  most  enthu- 
siastic and  devoted  of  those  home-made  warriors,  is 
the  charming  Miss  Kit  C ,  Miss  D e,  the  Miss- 
es Mac  K ,  Miss  Betty  G e,  Miss  Kate  M 1, 

and  numerous  others.    Mrs.  N (lovely  creature  as 

she  is)  has  her  whole  soul  in  the  work,  and  is  one  of 
the  leading  spirits.  Outside  the  lines,  there  are  viva- 
cious and  sprightly  young  ladies,  who  worship  at  the 

same  shrine :   there's  Miss  Lucy  H 1  and   Miss 

Fanny  B y.  They  are  what  is  known  as  "  coun- 
try girls,"  and  have  less  policy  and  more  honesty  in 

their  actions.     Miss  B refused  to  take  the  oath, 

and  vowed  she  would  rather  die,  or  get  married,  first. 
The  modest  officer  who  was  to  administer  the  oath 
allowed  her  her  liberty  on  condition  that  she  soon  be- 
came a  Union  woman.  If  Mars  relaxes  his  grasp  from 
this  precious  daughter  of  the  sunny  South,  an  agon- 
ized nation  and  weeping  people  pray  that  Cupid  (a 
god  of  more  affable  propensities)  seize  upon  her,  till 
she  sends  up  three  hurrahs  and  a  tiger  for  some  kind 
of  a  Union. 


THE   HISTORY   OP  A   BRAVE   HEART. 

Instead  of  saying  the  history  of  a  brave  heart,  I 
should  have  said  the  sufferings  of  a  brave  heart,  aa 
being  more  explicit  and  positive.  A  few  days  ago,  a 
friend  informed  me  of  a  very  intelligent  woman  who 
had  arrived  as  a  refugee  from  Northern  Alabama. 
Thinking  that  her  history  might  be  interesting,  I  pro- 
cured an  interview,  the  results  of  which  seem  stranger 
than  fiction.  My  informant  is  a  widow  lady,  named 
Davis,  from  Fanning  County,  Georgia.  She  is  a  well- 
educated  and  well-read  woman.  I  am  positive  (even 
in  these  days  of  deceit  and  treachery)  of  the  honesty 
of  this  lady.  Her  history  is  briefly  as  follows,  and 
may  be  relied  upon  as  entirely  authentic  :  "  She  left 
her  home  on  December  sixth,  1863,  and  arrived  here 
on  the  tenth  instant.  For  over  a  year  previous  to 
her  departure,  she  had  suffered  all  kinds  of  insults 
and  abuses.  She  was  robbed  of  every  thing  she  had 
in  the  world — her  stock  and  edibles.  Not  a  mouthful 
was  left  in  the  house — no  beef,  no  corn,  no  pork,  no 
nothing.  Bed-clothes  were  carried  off,  and  even  the 
little  jewelry  she  wore  was  taken  off  her  person ;  and, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  presented  to  some  arrant  secesh 
belle.  Her  history,  she  says,  is  but  the  history  of 
thousands.  The  sufferings  the  Union  people  of  North- 
ern Georgia  have  to  endure  is  terrible.  They  are 
shown  no  mercy  whatever,  and  wherever  found  are 
taken  out  and  hung.  Such  was  the  fate  of  Benjamin 
Hide,  a  neighbor  of  hers,  and  a  man  highly  respected 
in  the  community.  A  good  Union  man,  named  Beal, 
was  hung,  in  Morgantown,  simply  because  he  remark- 
ed, that  if  he  had  his  choice  he  would  vote  for  the 
old  Union.  A  prominent  lawyer,  named  Trett,  was 
carried  from  the  State  line,  between  Alabama  and 
Tennessee,  where  he  resided,  taken  to  Tuscaloosa, 
and  there  died  in  prison  of  sheer  starvation.  Wil- 
liam Thompson,  an  unflinching  Union  man,  of  Ben- 
ton, Tennessee,  near  the  State  line,  was  taken  out  to 
the  graveyard,  blindfolded,  and  shot,  and  thrown  into 
a  hole  with  his  clothes  on.  A  number  of  days  elapsed 
before  his  relatives  were  allowed  to  bury  him  decently. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  inhuman  and  barbarous  aets 
committed  upon  Union  citizens.  Mrs.  Davis  says  that 
the  people  of  the  North  know  nothing  of  the  persecu- 
tions the  Union  people  of  the  South  have  to  undergo ; 
and  adds,  the  truth  of  the  sufferings  can  never  be 
written.  Starvation  stares  them  in  the  face.  Thou- 
sands of  the  people  of  the  South,  both  rebel  and 
Union,  are  often  glad  to  get  one  meal  a  day,  and  that 
a  scanty  one  of  corn  bread  and  pork.  It  is  nothing 
uncommon  for  a  woman  to  bring  one  or  two  bushels 
of  corn  on  her  back,  from  five  to  ten  miles,  to  mill, 
pay  ten  dollars  a  bushel  for  it,  pay  for  the  grinding 
also,  and  then  carry  it  back,  to  be  used  in  quantities  . 
just  enough  to  sustain  life.  When  Mrs.  Davis  left 
home,  it  was  at  the  hour  of  one  o'clock  in  the  night. 
A  reliable  Union  man  accompanied  her  to  where  he 
knew  a  brother  Unionist  lived,  and  so  the  journey 
was  conducted,  from  one  Union  man  to  another,  until 
finally,  after  much  sickness  and  delays,  she  arrived 
here.  She  has  one  son  in  the  Union  army,  and  car- 
ries another  at  the  breast.  Her  fatigue  and  long  jour- 
ney have  nearly  exhausted  her  strength ;  but,  being 
well  cared  for  by  the  proper  authorities,  she  hopes 
soon  to  recover  her  strength.  We  have  evidence,  in 
abundance,  of  the  awful  condition  of  the  Union  peo- 
ple— of  their  heroic  endurance  and  unwearied  patience, 
in  waiting  for  the  advance  of  the  old  flag  and  of  the 
armies  of  the  Union.  Why  not  bend  our  energies  to 
release  them  ?  Will  our  rulers  look  for  candidates 
for  the  Presidency,  while  the  chivalry  are  hanging 
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and  murdering  loyal  Tcnnessccans,  Alabamians, 
and  Georgians  ?  Will  Chase  and  Lincoln  be  fight- 
ing over  the  future  honors  of  the  White  House, 
while  the  valiant  chivalry  are  hunting  down,  with 
bloodhounds,  the  loyal  people  of  the  South  ?  Will 
such  fanatical  ranters  as  Wendell  Phillips  and 
Beecher  foam  and  froth  about  the  emancipation 
proclamation,  while  thousands  are  being  enslaved 
by  the  conscripting  minions  of  Jeff  Davis  ?  Will 
the  little  one-horse  abolition  and  Republican  editors 
of  the  North  be  howling  about  "  copperheads," 
while  such  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Davis  is  robbed 
of  her  property,  and  has  to  flee  for  her  life  ? 
Would  it  not  be  more  chivalrous,  gallant,  and 
patriotic,  for  such  puny  creatures  to  add  even  their 
little  might  toward  driving  back  the  insolent  foe, 
which  they,  with  their  pen-and-ink  batteries,  have 
annihilated  a  thousand  times  ?  God  knows,  they 
have  done  enough  to  bring  this  accursed  and  atro- 
cious war  on,  and  they  ought  to  do  a  little  toward 
quelling  a  foe  but  little  less  criminal  (if  any)  than 
themselves.  It  would  be  the  greatest  blessing  that 
ever  befell  humanity  if  the  abolitionists  of  the  North 
and  the  fire-eaters  of  the  South  consumed  each 
other  in  this  war,  body  and  soul,  so  that  not  an 
atom  of  their  vile  natures  would  pollute  or  poison, 
or  be  left  to  corrupt  and  demoralize,  future  genera- 
tions. Dr.  Adonis. 


The  Capture  of  Jefferson  Davis. — An  offi- 
cer who  accompanied  Davis  in  his  flight  from  Rich- 
mond, and  who  was  present  at  his  capture,  gives 
the  following  account  of  that  affair  :  — 

11  Davis  ran  his  risks  and  took  his  chances,  fully 
conscious  of  eminent  danger,  yet  powerless,  from 
physical  weariness,  to  do  all  he  designed  doing 
against  the  danger.  When  the  musketry  firing  was 
heard  in  the  morning,  at  '  dim  gray  dawn,'  it  was 
supposed  to  be  between  the  rebel  marauders  and 
Mr.  Davis'  few  camp  defenders.  Under  this  im- 
pression he  hurriedly  put  on  his  boots,  and  pre- 
pared to  go  out  for  the  purpose  of  interposing, 
saying,  — 

11  *  They  will  at  least  as  yet  respect  me.' 

11  As  he  got  to  the  tent  door  thus  hastily  equipped, 
and  with  this  good  intention  of  preventing  an  effu- 
sion of  blood  by  an  appeal  in  the  name  of  a  fading, 
but  not  wholly  faded  authority,  he  saw  a  few  cav- 
alry ride  up  the  road  and  deploy  in  front. 

"  4  Ha,  Federals  ! '  was  his  exclamation. 

44  ♦  Then  you  are  captured,'  cried  Mrs.  Davis, 
with  emotion. 

44  In  a  moment  she  caught  an  idea —  a  woman's 
idea  —  and  as  quickly  as  women  in  an  emergency 
execute  their  designs,  it  was  done.  He  slept  in  a 
wrapper  —  a  loose  one.  It  was  yet  around  him. 
This  she  fastened  ere  he  was  aware  of  it,  and  then, 
bidding  him  adieu,  urged  him  to  go  to  the  spring, 
a  short  distance  off,  where  his  horses  and  arms 
were.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  was  not  even 
a  pistol  in  the  tent.  Davis  felt  that  his  only  course 
was  to  reach  his  horse  and  arms,  and  complied. 
As  he  was  leaving  the  door,  followed  by  a  servant 
with  a  water-bucket,  Miss  Howell  flung  a  shawl 
over  his  head.  There  was  no  time  to  remove 
it  without  exposure  and  embarrassment,  and  as  he 
had  not  far  to  go,  he  ran  the  chance  exactly  as  it 
was  devised  for  him.  In  these  two  articles  con- 
sisted the  woman's  attire  of  which  so  much  non- 


sense has  been  spoken  and  written,  and  under  these 
circumstances,  and  in  this  way,  was  Jefferson  Davis 
going  forth  to  perfect  his  escape. 

44  But  it  was  too  late  for  any  effort  to  reach  his 
horses,  and  the  Confederate  President  was  at  last  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States." 


An     Incident.  —  During     the    occupancy    of 
Brownsville  by  the  Federal  forces,  and  while  Major- 
was  in  command  at  that  point,  an 


General  D- 


incident  occurred  which  we   cannot  refrain  from 
telling  44  as  'twas  told  to  us." 

It  seems  the  General  had  44  confiscated  "  —  to  use 
a  polite  term  —  two  beautiful  blooded  horses,  the 
property  of  the  Hon.  Duncan  F.  Kcnner,  of  this 
State.  Deeming,  probably,  his  title  none  of  the 
best,  and  knowing  the  partiality  of  Texans  and 
Mexicans  for  fine  stock,  he  determined  to  sell  them 
at  public  auction.  Accordingly,  a  crier,  with  a  bell, 
announced  to  the  citizens  of  that  border  town  the 
sale  of  these  wonderful  animals,  that  could  trot, 
gallop,  run,  and  get  along  generally  so  swiftly,  that 
no  watch  had  ever  yet  been  found  fast  enough  to 
time  them.  The  excitement  grew  to  fever  heat, 
extending  far  over  into  the  Mexican  country. 

At  length  the  day  arrived,  and  with  it  came  the 
auction.  A  motley,  but  numerous  crowd  assem- 
bled, and  as  the  horses,  carefully  blanketed  and  led 
by  grooms,  stepped  daintily  to  and  fro,  snuffing 
with  expanded  nostrils  the  morning  air,  the  expec- 
tations of  all  were  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  and 
fully  realized.  The  animals  were  very  beautiful 
indeed  as  they  stood  stripped  of  their  coverings, 
perfect  models  of  symmetry  and  grace.  The  bid- 
ding of  course  was  spirited,  and  soon  reached  tall 
figures ;  but  the  auctioneer  knew  a  thing  or  two, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement,  suddenly  ceas- 
ing his  almost  unintelligible  jargon,  and  dropping 
both  arms  with  an  air  of  supreme  disgust,  ex- 
claimed, "  What !  I  thought  you  knew  a  fine  horse 
when  you  saw  one.  Only  one  thousand  dollars 
for  a  thorough-bred  !  Sonnie,  (to  a  lad  who  appeared 
particularly  appreciative,)  jump  on  the  chestnut  and 
show  the  gentlemen  how  she  moves  ;  and  you,  sir, 
(to  another  anxious  boy,)  trot  the  sorrel  off."  Noth- 
ing could  have  been  more  easy  or  graceful  than 
the  motions  of  the  horses  —  they  were  all  life  and 
action,  and  the  bids  reached  still  higher  notches. 

44  Let  them  go  for  a  hundred  yards,  boys  !  "  cried 
the  auctioneer,  and  with  the  word  both  animals 
darted  away  like  arrows  from  an  Indian  bow  ;  and, 
almost  sooner  than  it  takes  to  tell,  the  clattering  of 
their  mailed  feet  had  died  upon  the  air,  and  their 
very  forms  melted  into  distance.  The  auctioneer, 
true  to  the  instinct  of  his  race,  was  the  first  to 
recover  from  the  shock. 

44  Going  —  going  —  gone  !  General,  apply  to 
that  infernal  rebel,  Colonel  II.,  for  your  money." 

Out  past  the  farthest  picket,  whose  "  halt !  "  was 
scarcely  uttered  ere  the  objects  hailed  had  vanished, 
the  daring  youngsters  sped,  nor  slackened  rein 
until  surrounded  by  their  companions  in  the  rebel 
camp,  where,  dismounting,  they  received  the  warm 
congratulations  of  their  commander  for  having  so 
ably  executed  his  little  stratagem. 

General  D.,  being  a  church  member,  did  not  use 
any  44  cuss  words  "  on  the  occasion,  but  was  as  ter- 
ribly exercised  as  it  is  ever  allowed  by  the  44  regula- 
tions "  for  a  Major-General  to  become. 
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A  YANKEE  IN  DIXIE. 

BY    CORPORAL    PURDUM. 

I  will  endeavor  to  give  a  short  account  of 
•what  I  saw  and  heard  while  in  the  hands  of  the 
rebels,  beginning  with  my  capture  when  I  was  first 
introduced  to  the  inside  of  the  great  Southern 
humbug. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  20th  of  September, 
1863,  that  myself,  in  company  with  a  number  of 
others  from  the  33d  and  other  regiments,  was  taken 
prisoner  by  a  part  of  Longstreet's  corps.  We 
were  taken  a  short  distance  to  the  rear  of  their  first 
line,  and  camped  for  the  night.  The  rebs  used  us 
very  well  at  first,  and  were  very  civil  and  polite. 
At  daylight  on  Monday  morning  we  commenced 
our  pilgrimage  south  in  the  direction  of  Ringgold, 
where  we  arrived  about  2  o'clock  P.  M.,  and  were 
brought  up  in  front  of  the  Provost  Marshal,  sur- 
rounded by  his  numerous  clerks,  and  our  names 
were  taken,  which  business  occupied  about  two 
hours.  This  being  done  we  were  started  forward 
again,  bound  for  Tunnel  Hill  Station,  which  place 
we  arrived  at  about  9  o'clock  at  night,  and  were 
turned  into  a  field  to  remain  the  rest  of  the  night. 
We  were  very  tired  and  hungry,  having  marched 
twenty-two  miles  and  had  no  rations.  We  lay 
down  to  rest  ourselves  and  get  some  sleep,  but 
were  called  up  at  2  o'clock  to  draw  some  rations, 
(if  it  could  be  called  such.)  They  consisted  of  a 
little  meal  and  bacon,  which  was  so  strong  the  boys 
said  it  could  almost  walk  alone.  After  disposing 
of  our  meal  as  best  we  could,  some  making  mush 
in  tin  cups,  some  ash  cakes,  and  some,  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  g%t  ovens,  made  something 
resembling  bread.  They  then  brought  us  up  in 
line,  preparatory  to  taking  our  rubber  blankets, 
knapsacks,  and  canteens  from  us ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  boys  found  out  what  was  to  be  done,  we  com- 
menced to  tear  everything  to  pieces  that  we  could 
not  sell ;  so  they  got  but  few  things  from  us  ;  and 
by  the  time  they  were  done  the  place  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  old  deserted  camp,  as  strips  of 
blankets,  knapsacks,  and  broken  canteens  were 
strewn  all  over  the  ground,  for  we  were  determined 
that  the  rebs  should  not  be  benefited  by  them. 
Here  we  expected  to  get  on  the  cars,  but  were  dis- 
appointed, and  started  on  foot  for  Dalton,  seven 
miles  distant  from  Tunnel  Hill ;  and  the  road  being 
very  dusty,  and  we  not  being  in  the  best  of  humor 
after  having  our  things  taken  from  us,  we  struck 
out  almost  on  a  double-quick  in  order  to  tire  out 
the  guards,  and  several  times  we  were  stopped  for 
them  to  rest  and  get  to  their  places. 

On  this  trip  I  stopped  at  a  house  to  get  some 
bread,  and  had  to  pay  one  dollar  for  three  small  bis- 
cuits ;  but  the  money  being  of  but  little  value,  I 
paid  it  with  a  good  grace,  and  went  on  my  way,  re- 
joicing that  my  lot  was  not  permanently  cast  in  the 
land  of  cotton  and  starvation.  On  arriving  at 
Dalton  we  again  drew  rations  of  flour  and  meat, 
and  after  getting  our  supper  —  or  rather  partaking 
of  a  mixture  of  dough,  flour,  and  tainted  bacon  — 
we  were  marched  through  the  town,  as  we  thought, 
to  get  on  the  cars  ;  but  I  guess  it  was  done  in  order 
that  the  citizens  might  satisfy  their  curiosity  by 
seeing  the  "  Yankees,"  as  we  were  taken  back  to 
the  same  place  and  kept  till  morning.  Then  they 
put  us  on  the  cars  and  started  for  Atlanta.  On  the 
way  we  were  subject  to  a  great  many  insults,  not 


only  from  the  men,  but  the  women.  They  came 
out  as  we  passed,  and  threw  clubs  and  stones  at  us, 
and  did  everything  they  could  to  express  their 
hatred  of  the  "  Yankees;  "  but  they  soon  got  tired, 
for  the  boys  were  not  in  the  humor  to  be  outdone 
by  these  so-called  Southern  ladies,  and  paid  them 
back  in  their  own  coin,  till  they  would  go  back 
into  their  houses,  or  silently  look  on  and  wonder  at 
the  impudence  the  "  Yankees  "  had  to  insult  them. 

Arriving  at  Atlanta  we  were  met  by  crowds  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  both  white  and  black, 
and  of  all  ages,  from  old  grayheaded  men  and  wo- 
men down  to  the  little  urchins  that  could  scarcely 
walk  —  all  gazing  with  the  greatest  eagerness  to 
get  a  sight  of  us,  to  see  if  we  did  really  look  like 
human  beings.  Many  appeared  surprised  at  seeing 
us,  and  I  could  hear  them  saying,  "Is  them  Yan- 
kees ? "  One  old  woman  came  running  out  and 
asked  me  if  we  were  really  Yankees.  I  told  her 
we  were,  "  but  as  we  had  come  from  the  West,  and 
were  younger  ones  than  those  in  the  East,  our 
horns  had  not  yet  appeared."  This  answer  seemed 
to  satisfy  her,  for  she  went  off  and  said  no  more 
about  Yankees.  In  every  direction  we  saw  the 
young  negroes  and  white  children  running  about 
hallooing,  "  Yanks,  Yanks  !  "  and  the  scene  was 
quite  amusing  to  behold. 

Leaving  the  depot  we  were  taken  to  the  rear  of 
the  town  and  put  in  a  lot  which  had  the  appearance 
of  having  been  used  for  a  hog  lot,  and  left  to  spend 
the  night  as  best  we  could,  which  was  none  the 
pleasantest,  I  can  assure  you.  The  next  day  we 
were  formed  into  companies  of  one  hundred  each, 
our  names  again  taken,  and  we  marched  into  the 
barracks  to  spend  the  night.  Here  they  took  our 
woollen  blankets  and  pocket  knives  from  us,  but 
they  got  but  few  of  the  latter,  for  we  concealed 
them.  There  we  got  five  days'  rations  of  hard 
bread  and  meat,  which  was  to  last  us  till  we  got  to 
Richmond. 

After  leaving  Atlanta  we  made  but  few  stops  till 
we  got  to  Richmond.  We  passed  through  Augusta, 
formerly  the  capital  of  Georgia.  It  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  once  being  a  beautiful  and  prosperous 
city  ;  it  is  situated  in  a  fine  country  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Savannah  River,  though  like  all  other 
towns  of  the  South  it  is  behind  the  cities  of  the 
North  about  a  half  century  in  civilization.  The 
next  place  of  any  importance  we  came  to  was 
Columbia,  the  capital  of  South  Carolina,  which  is 
near  the  centre  of  the  State,  but  in  a  very  poor 
country  and  among  hills,  so  that  a  person,  to  view 
the  place,  must  go  through  it.  Leaving  this  speci- 
men of  Southern  cities,  we  went  south  till  we  came 
to  Branchville,  forty-five  miles  from  Charleston. 
Here  we  struck  the  Raleigh  and  North  Carolina 
Railroad,  and  were  soon  in  North  Carolina.  Ar- 
riving at  Raleigh,  the  capital,  we  went  into  camp 
for  a  while. 

There  are  a  great  many  Union  people  in  Raleigh, 
but  they  have  to  be  very  cautious,  as  they  are 
closely  watched  by  the  military  authorities.  North 
Carolina  is  a  better  country  than  either  South 
Carolina  or  Georgia  ;  it  looks  more  like  the  North  ; 
but  in  South  Carolina  the  soil  is  the  poorest  that  I 
have  seen  in  any  place.  In  some  parts  of  the  State 
they  have  tried  to  raise  grain,  but  it  has  been  al- 
most a  complete  failure.  What  little  corn  I  saw 
was  very  poor,  it  being  so  thin  over  the  field  that  I 
could  almost  count  the  stalks  as  we  passed  in  the 
cars.     Their  farming  implements  are  of  a  very  poor 
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quality.  They  break  up  their  ground  with  a  small 
plough  with  one  horse  or  mule  attached.  What 
grain  they  raise  is  not  enough  for  home  consump- 
tion, let  alone  to  supply  an  army  with  bread  and 
meat.  The  principal  timber  through  the  South  is 
pine,  which  grows  in  great  abundance.  On  arriv- 
ing in  sight  of  Richmond,  we  got  off  the  cars  and 
were  taken  to  Belle  Island  on  the  morning  of  the 
31st  of  September,  being  just  ten  days  on  the  way  ; 
the  distance  we  travelled  over  being  850  miles. 
The  island  is  situated  in  James  River,  at  the  foot  of 
the  falls,  and  opposite  the  upper  part  of  the  city. 
That  part  of  the  island  we  were  on  is  a  very  low 
sand  bar,  over  which  the  chilly  air  comes  from  the 
river,  and  almost  every  night  and  morning  we 
were  enveloped  in  a  dense  fog.  Here  we  were  ex- 
posed to  all  kinds  of  weather,  without  any  shelter 
from  the  cold  rains  and  chilly  winds.  Our  rations 
here  consisted  of  a  small  piece  of  bread  and  a  few 
mouthfuls  of  meat  or  soup,  over  which  we  would 
hold  a  consultation  to  determine  what  it  was  made 
of,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  intended 
for  bean  soup,  although  the  greater  portion  of  the 
ingredients  were  sand  and  bugs.  But  we  must 
eat  it  or  do  without  anything,  and  as  the  bugs  were 
well  cooked  and  the  sand  well  settled  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel,  we  managed  to  eat  it  without  any 
great  inconvenience.  In  this  way  we  lived  for  five 
days,  when  we  were  taken  over  into  the  city,  and 
took  up  lodgings  in  a  large  tobacco  warehouse,  op- 
posite Libby  Prison,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
city.  In  this  building  they  crowded  eleven  hun- 
dred of  us.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  up  in 
the  third  story,  and  it  was  much  more  comfortable 
than  either  of  the  others.  We  were  so  crowded 
that  we  had  scarcely  room  to  lie  down  without 
getting  on  top  of  each  other.  Here  I  remained 
about  forty  days.  We  were  not  allowed  to  go  out 
of  the  house  except  to  get  rations.  In  this  way  I 
managed  to  get  out  twice  while  there.  When  first 
put  in  we  got  about  one  half  rations,  which  I 
thought  was  doing  well ;  but  it  soon  got  less,  until 
we  were  scarcely  able  to  keep  from  starving.  On 
the  day  after  we  were  put  in  the  prison  the  Provost 
Marshal  came  in  and  took  our  names  for  the  third 
time  since  being  captured,  and  told  us  that  if  all 
those  who  had  any  greenbacks  would  give  them  up 
to  him,  he  would  return  them  when  we  went  away. 
All  who  did  not  give  them  up  would  be  searched, 
and  if  any  money  was  found  it  would  be  confiscat- 
ed. By  this  means  a  great  many  of  the  boys  were 
induced  to  give  up  their  money,  thinking  that  we 
should  go  away  in  a  few  days,  and  then  they 
would  get  it  back  again.  But  some  were  not  to  be 
fooled  in  that  way,  but  were  determined  to  keep 
their  money  if  possible ;  so  they  went  to  work  to 
conceal  it,  which  was  done  in  various  ways,  some 
by  sewing  it  in  their  clothes,  others  by  putting  it  in 
their  tobacco,  and  some  would  take  the  buttons  of 
their  blouses  apart,  put  a  bill  in,  and  then  fix  it 
together  to  look  as  if  it  had  never  been  touched. 
In  this  last-mentioned  way  I  kept  ten  dollars,  and 
gave  two  to  the  Marshal.  After  getting  all  they 
could  in  this  way,  they  commenced  to  search  us ; 
but  finding  that  they  were  not  getting  enough  to 
pay  them  for  the  trouble,  they  soon  quit  it,  and  is- 
sued us  some  rations,  as  we  had  not  had  any  for 
thirty-six  hours,  and  were  getting  pretty  hungry  ! 
The  guards  were  strictly  forbidden  to  sell  anything 
to  us,  but  they  would  do  almost  anything  to  get 
our  greenbacks,   and  at  night  would  smuggle  in 


bread  to  those  who  had  any  money ;  and  in  this 
way  I  managed  to  get  bread  for  four  of  us  for  sev- 
eral days  by  being  economical.  For  a  one  dollar 
greenback  we  could  get  eight  or  ten  loaves' of  bread, 
but  for  one  of  Confederate  money,  sometimes  we 
could  get  two  loaves.  Others  would  not  have  it 
at  all ;  said  they  had  their  pockets  full  of  it.  After 
we  had  been  there  about  two  weeks  some  of  the 
men  came  so  near  starving  that  they  would  trade 
off  their  clothes  for  bread  —  their  shoes  and  socks, 
and  some  even  traded  their  shirts,  and  any  little 
thing  they  could  find ;  and  some  days  the  door 
would  present  the  appearance  of  a  toy  shop.  There 
were  handkerchiefs,  pocket  knives,  finger  rings, 
combs,  buttons,  spoons,  knives  and  forks,  and 
everything  a  soldier  could  find  about  his  person 
was  offered  for  bread.  "  Bread!  "  "  Bread  !  "  was 
the  cry,  and  indeed  it  was  a  sorrowful  sight  to  see 
men  of  all  grades  of  society,  from  the  college  pro- 
fessor down  to  the  ignorant  and  unlettered,  all 
brought  to  the  verge  of  starvation  by  the  inhuman 
barbarity  of  their  captors.  In  passing  around  the 
room  I  could  see  men  once  stout  and  hearty  made 
helpless  as  infants,  their  cheeks  of  a  pale  death 
color,  their  eyes  sunken  and  the  light  that  once 
sparkled  in  them  gone,  and  their  skeleton-like  forms 
all  saying  plainly  that  unless  soon  aided  their  time 
was  short  for  this  world.  The  sight  was  enough  to 
draw  pity  from  the  hardest  of  hearts,  unless  they 
were  so  steeped  in  crime  that  nothing  could  affect 
them.  The  anguish  and  suffering  here  endured  can 
never  be  told.  Future  history  will  fail  in  its  en- 
deavors to  picture  the  noble  heroism  here  displayed 
by  men  when  they  were  suffering  all  the  misery 
possible  for  man  to  endure,  yet  true  to  their  coun- 
try's cause,  and  would  rather  die  than  sacrifice 
their  honor  and  patriotism,  by  turning  traitor  to 
their  country.  Almost  every  day  there  were  from 
eight  to  ten  taken  to  the  hospital,  there  to  linger  on 
for  weeks,  and  perhaps  months,  before  receiving 
any  benefit  by  the  change,  if  indeed  they  ever  re- 
covered. 

But  there  was  still  another  evil  to  contend 
against;  and  that  was  the  vermin,  which  got  so 
numerous  that  we  could  in  no  way  rid  ourselves 
of  them ;  and  when  a  person  once  got  down  and 
was  unable  to  help  himself,  there  was  danger  of  his 
actually  being  killed  by  the  lice.  It  makes  me  shud- 
der now  while  I  think  of  it.  What  a  terrible  con- 
dition we  were  then  in !  but  how  much  worse  must 
it  have  become  by  this  time,  as  it  has  been  near  six 
weeks  since  I  left !  But  I  will  not  dwell  longer 
on  so  horrible  a  scene.  After  having  used  what 
little  money  I  had,  and  trading  my  knife  and  hav- 
ersack for  bread,  and  seeing  what  there  was  in  store 
for  me  if  I  remained  longer  in  that  place,  I  resolved 
to  effect  my  escape  or  die  in  the  attempt,  as  it  was 
death  any  how  if  I  remained  there.  I  mentioned 
it  to  my  comrades,  but  they  did  not  approve  of  it. 
But  not  minding  what  they  said,  and  finding  a 
young  fellow  from  Pennsylvania  who  was  as  anx- 
ious to  get  away  as  myself,  we  went  to  work  to 
contrive  some  means  of  escape,  which  was  no  easy 
job,  for  we  were  closely  guarded  on  all  sides.  The 
house  we  were  in  is  a  four-story  building  ;  and  by 
going  on  the  upper  floor  we  could  get  a  view  of  a 
good  part  of  the  city,  and  there  we  marked  out  the 
course  we  would  pursue  if  successful  in  getting 
out.  We  were  to  go  directly  east  for  about  four  or 
five  miles,  and  then  incline  more  to  the  south,  so  as 
to  come  to  our  lines  at  Williamsburg,  Virginia. 
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We  tried  several  plans,  but  could  not  succeed.  One 
was  to  tear  off  some  plank  at  the  rear  of  the  build- 
ing where  they  had  been  nailed  up  to  the  window, 
then  lay  them  over  on  to  the  fence  near  by,  and  get 
into  a  lot.  "We  worked  at  it  several  nights  until 
we  were  detected,  and  had  to  abandon  it.  But  not 
in  the  least  discouraged  we  went  at  something  else. 
After  examining  the  house  all  through  we  could 
find  no  place  but  what  was  closely  guarded.  So 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  way  left 
was  to  go  out  at  the  door  past  the  guard ;  and  as 
there  had  been  several  of  the  rebs  in  cleaning  up 
the  house,  or  rather  having  it  done,  we  thought  it 
a  good  time.  Without  saying  anything  to  the  boys 
as  to  what  we  were  about  to  undertake  for  fear  we 
might  not  be  successful,  as  they  had  been  making 

rrt  at  our  not  having  succeeded  before,  we  went 
vn  to  the  lower  floor  to  get  ready  for  the  trial 
of  our  new  plan.  Whichever  got  out  first  was  to 
go  to  a  small  hill,  about  three  squares  from  the 
prison,  and  wait  for  the  other.  Just  about  dusk,  I 
got  a  rebel  suit  from  one  of  our  boys,  without  much 
trouble.  My  partner  had  got  his  a  few  days  before. 
After  rigging  ourselves  in  rebel  costume,  I  told  my 
comrade  that  we  would  wait  till  after  the  relief 
came  on  at  seven  o'clock  before  going  out,  and  in 
the  mean  time  look  around  for  a  little  sport. 

Well,  we  walked  round  through  the  house,  and 
all  the  boys  took  us  to  be  rebels,  which  was  just 
what  we  wanted.  One  of  them  took  me  to  one 
side,  and  wanted  me  to  try  to  get  him  out  of  the 
prison ;  he  said  that  he  had  been  conscripted,  and 
did  not  want  to  fight  against  the  South,  had  never 
been  in  a  battle,  nor  fired  a  gun  at  the  Southern 
people.  I  told  him  that  I  would  see  about  it,  and 
left  him.  Some  of  the  boys  wanted  us  to  bring 
them  in  some  bread.  I  told  them  that  the  guard 
would  not  let  us  trade  with  them,  but  I  would  try 
to  get  some  if  he  would  let  me  bring  it  in.  Seven 
o'clock  came,  and  I  started  out,  passed  the  first  guard 
without  saying  a  word,  came  to  the  one  on  the 
street ;  he  halted  me,  and  asked  where  I  belonged ; 
I  told  him  I  was  Police  Sergeant,  and  had  been  in 
having  the  prisoners  clean  up  the  house.  He  did 
not  like  to  let  me  pass,  but  I  finally  got  off,  and 
went  directly  to  the  place  agreed  upon  for  us  to 
meet.  Getting  up  on  the  bank,  I  concealed  myself 
where  I  could  see  down  the  street. 

When  my  partner  started,  the  guard  would  not 
let  him  pass  ;  so  he  had  to  go  back  into  the  house. 
But  he  was  determined  on  being  out ;  so  he  got  the 
boys  to  attract  the  guard's  attention  at  the  window, 
and  he  went  back  to  where  some  boards  had  been 
taken  off,  and  where  the  guard  had  been  stationed, 
and  crawled  out  and  got  away  safe.  He  came 
directly  to  where  I  had  been  waiting  an  hour  and 
a  half,  and  was  nearly  frozen.  I  will  not  attempt 
to  describe  our  feelings  at  once  more  finding  our- 
selves free,  at  least  for  the  present.  But  we  still 
had  dangers  to  encounter,  being  in  a  strange  coun- 
try, without  a  guide,  and  our  enemies  all  around 
us.  But  we  were  resolved  to  push  ahead  as  best 
we  could ;  so,  shaping  our  course  in  an  eastern 
direction,  we  struck  out,  guided  by  the  stars.  We 
crossed  the  fields  and  woods  till  we  came  to  the 
fortifications,  which  were  not  very  formidable. 
These  we  passed  very  cautiously.  Coming  to  a 
house  we  tried  to  rouse  the  inmates,  which  we  sup- 
posed to  be  negroes,  but  we  could  not  get  them  to 
answer  us,  and  we  started  on.  We  soon  came  to 
a  road  which  ran  in  the  right  direction,  and  we 


followed  it  till  about  two  o'clock,  when  we  got  so 
tired,  and  being  so  weak,  that  we  had  to  stop  and 
rest.  Going  into  an  old  stable,  we  lay  down ;  but 
it  was  too  cold  for  us  there.  So  we  got  up  and 
went  to  a  house  close  by,  and  found  an  old  crip- 
pled negro  by  herself.  We  went  in  and  warmed, 
and  remained  till  daylight.  Then  we  found  we  had 
travelled  ten  miles  during  the  night,  and  were  on  the 
right  road.  This  we  followed  all  day,  occasion- 
ally meeting  some  citizens  and  some  few  soldiers. 
But  being  dressed  in  rebel  clothes,  they  did  not 
molest  us.  At  noon  we  stopped  at  a  small  cabin 
to  get  something  to  eat,  and  found  a  woman  whose 
husband  was  in  the  army.  Here  we  got  some  bread 
and  milk,  and  learned  a  great  deal  about  the  road. 
We  came  to  the  Chickahominy  River,  twenty  miles 
from  Richmond.  This  we  crossed  on  some  logs 
where  the  long  bridges  had  been,  but  were  destroyed 
at  the  time  McClellan  advanced  on  Richmond. 

Soon  after  crossing  the  river  we  met  a  man  whom 
at  first  sight  we  took  to  be  a  rebel  soldier ;  but  we 
were  mistaken.  He  came  up  and  began  to  ques- 
tion us  pretty  closely.  He  asked  where  we  be- 
longed ;  we  told  him,  in  Richmond,  to  the  19th 
Virginia  Battalion,  which  was  guarding  prisoners 
at  Richmond.  He  then  wanted  to  know  where  we 
were  going.  We  said,  "  Home  on  furlough."  He 
looked  at  us  a  while,  and  began  to  laugh,  saying, 
we  need  not  try  to  fool  him ;  that  we  were  escaped 
prisoners,  trying  to  get  to  the  Federal  lines.  This 
we  stoutly  denied.  So,  finding  that  he  could  get 
nothing  from  us,  he  told  us  that  we  had  better  turn 
back  to  Richmond,  that  we  never  could  get  past 
the  pickets.  We  told  him  that  when  our  furlough 
was  out  we  would  go  back,  and  not  before.  So  he 
rode  off  and  left  us.  We  did  not  stop  long  to  con- 
sider what  we  should  do,  but  started  off  as  fast  as 
we  could  walk  for  about  five  miles,  when  we  found 
a  negro.  From  him  we  found  out  where  the  pickets 
were  stationed,  and  how  to  get  around  them.  He 
also  told  us  where  to  find  a  free  negro's  house,  and  as 
we  were  very  tired,  we  concluded  to  go  and  stay  all 
night.  He  put  us  in  the  house  that  the  owner  had 
left  in  his  charge,  made  us  a  good  fire,  and  got 
some  corn  bread  for  us  to  eat.  We  got  a  pretty 
good  rest,  and  daylight  found  us  again  on  the  road. 
We  had  gone  but  a  short  distance,  when  just  ahead 
of  us,  we  saw  a  squad  of  cavalry  coming.  There 
was  no  time  to  lose ;  so,  bounding  into  the  woods, 
we  ran  as  fast  as  we  could  for  about  half  a  mile ; 
but  finding  they  were  not  following  us,  we  ceased 
running.  After  that  we  did  not  venture  on  the 
road,  but  kept  in  the  woods  all  the  time,  occasion- 
ally going  to  a  negro  cabin  to  find  the  way ;  and 
we*  always  found  them  willing  to  aid  us  in  any  way 
that  they  could.  Night  coming  on,  and  as  we 
could  not  well  travel  in  the  woods  after  night,  we 
looked  around  for  a  place  to  stop.  We  found  a 
large  house  near  by,  and  concealing  ourselves  in 
the  bushes,  we  watched  to  see  if  there  were  any 
white  folks  living  in  it,  but  could  not  see  any ;  so, 
after  it  got  dark,  we  w^ent  to  it,  and  found  no  one 
but  a  negro  and  his  family.  They  gave  us  some 
sweet  potatoes  for  supper,  and  some  blankets  to 
keep  us  warm,  and  we  did  very  well  that  night. 
We  were  out  bright  and  early  the  next  morning. 
We  had  to  be  more  cautious  now,  as  we  were 
among  the  scouts.  The  negroes  showed  us  by- 
paths through  the  woods,  which  we  followed  all 
day.  We  saw  several  scouts,  but  managed  to 
evade  them. 
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Our  road  was  very  rough,  and  we  made  slow 
progress.  We  missed  our  way,  and  travelled  about 
three  miles  before  rinding  it  out,  then  had  to  go 
back  and  start  anew.  We  had  to  go  through  woods 
and  across  swamps  almost  impassable.  We  finally 
came  to  the  place  we  had  been  told  to  go  ;  got  per- 
mission to  stay  all  night,  a  first-rate  supper  and 
good  bed.  Upon  inquiry  we  found  that  we  were 
within  seven  miles  of  the  Union  pickets,  and  that 
there  was  no  more  danger  ;  so  we  felt  at  home.  In 
the  morning,  after  partaking  of  a  good  breakfast, 
our  host  went  with  us  about  two  miles,  and  set  us 
on  the  main  road.  We  here  thanked  him  for  his 
assistance,  and  bade  him  good  by. 

We  went  forward  with  light  hearts  that  morn- 
ing, thinking  that  we  were  soon  to  be  in  the  midst 
of  friends.  We  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  pickets 
posted  on  a  hill.  They  saw  us  coming,  and  came 
out  to  meet  us,  thinking  we  were  rebel  deserters. 
We  soon  told  our  story,  and  were  warmly  received 
and  well  provided  for.  # 


THE  BRIER-WOOD  PIPE. 

BY  CHARLES  DAWSON  SHANLY. 

Ha  !  Bully  for  me,  again,  when  my  4urn  for  picket 
is  over ; 

And  now  for  a  smoke,  as  I  lie,  with  the  moonlight, 
out  in  the  clover. 

My  pipe,  it's  only  a  knot  from  the  root  of  the  brier- 
wood  tree  ; 

But  it  turns  my  heart  to  the  northward  —  Harry 
gave  it  to  me. 

And  I'm  but  a  rough,  at  best  —  bred  up  to  the  row 
and  the  riot ; 

But  a  softness  comes  over  my  heart  when  all  are 
asleep  and  quiet. 

For  many  a  time  in  the  night  strange  things  appear 
to  my  eye, 

As  the  breath  from  my  brier- wood  pipe  sails  up  be- 
tween me  and  the  sky. 

Last  night  a  beautiful  spirit  arose  with  the  wisping 
smoke ; 

O,  I  shook,  but  my  heart  felt  good  as  it  spread  out 
its  hands  and  spoke, 

Saying,  "lam  the  soul  of  the  brier ;  we  grew  at  the 
root  of  a  tree, 

Where  lovers  would  come  in  the  twilight,  two  ever, 
for  company ; 

Where  lovers  would  come  in  the  morning,  ever  but 
two,  together ; 

When  the  flowers  were  full  in  their  blow,  the  birds 
in  their  song  and  feather  ; 

Where  lovers  would  come  in  the  noon-time,  loiter- 
ing, never  but  two  : 

Looking  in  each  other's  eyes,  like  the  pigeons  that 
kiss  and  coo. 

And  O,  the  honeyed  words  that  came  when  the  lips 
were  parted, 

And  the  passion  that  glowed  in  eyes,  and  the  light- 
ning looks  that  darted. 

Enough :  love  dwells  in  the  pipe,  so  ever  it  glows 
with  fire  ! 

I  am  the  soul  of  the  bush,  and  spirits  call  me  '  sweet- 
brier.'  " 

That's  what  the  brier-wood  said,  as  nigh  as  my 
tongue  can  tell ; 

And  the  words  went  straight  to  my  heart,  like  the 
stroke  of  the  fire  bell ! 


To-night  I  lie  in  the  clover  watching  the  blossomy 

smoke  ; 
I'm  glad  the  boys  are  asleep,  for  I  ain't  in  the  hu- 
mor to  joke. 
I  lie  in   the  hefty  clover  :   between  me  and  the 

moon 
The  smoke  from  my  pipe  arises  :  my  heart  will  be 

quiet  soon. 
My  thoughts  are  back  in  the  city.     I'm  everything 

I've  been. 
I  hear  the  bell  from  the  tower,  I  run  with  the  swift 

machine. 
I  see  the  red  shirts  crowding  around  the  engine- 
house  door; 
The  foreman's  hail  through  the  trumpet  comes  with 

a  sullen  roar. 
The  reel  in  the  Bowery  dance-house,  the  row  in  the 

beer  saloon, 
Where  I  put  in  my  licks  at  Big  Paul,  come  between 

me  and  the  moon. 
I  hear  the  drum  and  the  bugle,  the  tramp  of  the 

cowskin  boots ; 
We  are  marching  to  the  capital,  the  Fire  Zouave  re- 
cruits ! 
White  handkerchiefs  move  before  me  :    O,  but  the 

sight  is  pretty ! 
On  the  white  marble  steps,  as  we  march  through 

the  heart  of  the  city, 
Bright  eyes  and  clasping  arms,  and  lips  that  bid  us 

good  hap, 
And  the  splendid  lady  who  gave  me  the  havelock 

for  my  cap. 
O,  up  from  my  pipe- cloud  rises,  between  me  and 

the  moon, 
A  beautiful  white-robed  lady :   my  heart  will  be 

quiet  soon. 
The  lovely  golden-haired  lady  ever  in  dreams  I 

see, 
Who  gave  me  the  snow-white  havelock  —  but  what 

does  she  care  for  me  ? 
Look  at  my  grimy  features  :  mountains  between  us 

stand  — 
I  with  my  sledge-hammer  knuckles,  she  with  her 

jewelled  hand ! 
What  care  I  ?    The  day  that's  dawning  may  see  me, 

when  all  is  over, 
With  the  red  stream  of  my  life-blood  staining  the 

hefty  clover. 
Hark !  the  reveille  sounding  out  on  the  morning 

air  ! 
Devils  are  we  for  the  battle  —  will  there  be  angels 

there  ? 
Kiss  me  again,  sweet-brier  !    The  touch  of  your  lips 

to  mine 
Brings  back  the  white-robed  lady,  with  hair  like  the 

golden  wine ! 


THE   MAUL. 

BY   MARY   E.    NEALY. 

1  saw  a  boy  in  a  black-jack  wood, 

With  a  tall,  lank,  awkward  "  figger," 
Striking  away  with  his  heavy  maul, 

By  the  side  of  a  young  slave  "  nigger." 
And  he  said  to  himself,  "I'll  maul  away, 

And  cleave  a  path  before  me  ; 
I'll  hew  all '  black  jacks '  out  of  my  way, 

'Till  the  Star  of  Fame  shines  o'er  me." 
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of,                                        Doc.  247 
Gen.    French's    report    of   his 
night  attack  on  the  shipping 
and  camp  of,                       Doc.  643 
Gen.  Pendleton's  report  on  the 
same,                                   Doc.  644 
McCowan,  S.,  Col.,  report  of  op- 
erations   around    Richmond, 

Doc.  461 

McCrae, ,  Gen.,  C.  S.  A., 

at  the   battle  of  Fitzhugh's 
Woods,  Doc.  215 
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McCrady,   ,    Major.     See 

Maxcy  Gregg's  letter,     Doc.  486 

McElroy,  R.,  Major,  report  of 
the   battle  of  Malvern  Hill. 

Doc.  520 

McGowan,  S.,  Gen.,  report  of 
operations  in  the  summer 
campaign  of  1862,  Doc.  662 

McIntosh,  D.  G.,  Capt.,  report 
of  operations  around  Rich- 
mond, Doc.  498 

McKim,  W.  Duncan,  statement 
relative  to  the  capture  of  Ma- 
nassas, Doc.  607 

McLaws,  T.,  Gen.,  report  of  op- 
erations   around    Richmond, 

Doc.  340 
report    of    operations    below 
Richmond  after  the  retreat  of 
McClellan,  Doc.  609 

report  of  operations  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  Doc.  609 

McRae,  D.  F.,  Col.,  report  of  the 
battle  of  Sharpsburg,       Doc.  700 

Meade,  G.  G.,  Gen.,  report  of 
operations  in  Virginia,  from 
July  31  to  Dec.  7,  1863,     Doc.  262 

Meares,  Gaston,  Col.,  noticed. 

Doc'  416 

Mechanicsville,  Va.,  Lee's  report 
of  the  battle  of,  Doc.  268 

Merrill,  S.,  Lieut.-Col.,  report 
of  the  operations  of  the  70th 
Indiana  vols.,  during  Sher- 
man's campaign,  Doc.  198 

Merrill,  William,  Capt.,  re- 
port of  the  operations  of  the 
141st  N.  Y.  regt.  in  Sherman's 
campaign,  Doc.  189 

Metcalf,  Volney,  bravery  of, 

Doc.  459 

Miles,  D.,  Lieut.-Col.,  report  of 
Sherman's  campaign,       Doc.    40 

Milleoge,  John,  Jr.,  Capt.,  re- 
port of  operations  before 
Richmond.  Doc.  503 

Milledgeville,  Ga.,  report  of  op- 
erations of  Sherman's  army 
at,  Doc.  147 

Miller,  M.  B.,  Capt.,  report  of 
the  battle  at  Rappahannock 
Station,  Doc.  722 

Miller,  Levin  T.,  Maj.,  noticed, 

Doc.  122 

Millian,  W.  T.,  Col.,  report  of 
the   battles   near  Richmond, 

Doc.  522 

Mindil,  George  W.,  Col.,  report 
of  the  operations  of  the  33d 
N.  J.  regt.,  during  Sherman's 
campaign,  Doc.  194 

noticed,  Doc.    81 

Mine  Run.  Va.,  Gen.  Meade's  re- 
port of  the  battle  at,         Doc.  263 

Mississippi  Volunteers.  See  Sum- 
mer Campaign  of  1802,     Doc.  632 
16th  regt.  of,  Doc.  401 

Mitchell,  James,  Capt.,  1st  Va., 
bravery  of,  Doc.  429 

Moore,  Joseph,  Lieut.-Col.,  re- 
port on  Sherman's  campaign, 

Doc.  145 

Moore,  M.  F.,  Col.,  Doc.    37 

Moorman, ,  Capt.,  his  bat- 
tery noticed,  Doc.  437 

Morgan,  J.  D.,  Brig.-Gen.,  re- 
port of  Sherman's  campaign, 

Doc.    42 

Moseley,  Wm.  P.,  Capt.,  report 
of  the  operations  of  the  21st 
Va.  regt.,  in  the  battles  around 
Richmond,  Doc.  524 

Mower,  Joseph  A.,  Gen.,  at  Sa- 
vannah, Doc.    11 

Munford,  Thomas  T.,  Col.,  re- 
port of  the  battle  of  Port  Re- 
public, Doc.  312 
report  of  operations  in  Va.,  Doe.  719 

Murray,  E.  H.,  Col.,  report  of 
cavalry  operations  of  Twen- 
tieth Corps,  Sherman's  army, 

Doc.  147 
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Nance,  James  D.,  Col.,  reports 
of  operations  around  Rich- 
mond, Doc.  509,  511 

Neff,  John  N.,  Col.,  report  of 
the  battle  of  Port  Republic, 

Doc.  309 
report  of  operations  near  Rich- 
mond, Doc.  523 

Nelson,  W.  R.,  Maj.,  report  on 
the  defence  of  Richmond,  Doc.  506 

Nelson's  Farm,  Va.,  the  battle  of, 

Doc.  247 

New  Jersey,  First  Brigade  of.  See 
McCall's  statement,  Doc.  249 

Newkirk,  E.  P.,  Lieut.,  report 
on  Sherman's  campaign,  Doc.  142 

Newmarket  Cross  Roads,  Va., 
McCall's  statement  in  refer- 
ence to  the  battle  of,         Doc.  247 

NOLAND,       CADWALLADER       St. 

George,  Lieut., noticed,  Doc.  244 
North  Carolina  Volunteers.    See 
Gen.  Lee's  report  of  the  sum- 
mer campaign  of  1862. 
Twenty-first  regiment  of,  Doc.  409 
Twenty-seventh    regiment   of, 

Doc.  416 
Fortv-sixth  regiment  of,  Doc.  416 
See  Malvern  Hill,  Doc.  434,  435 

Northern  Virginia,  Lee's  reports 
of  the  operations  of  the  army 
of,  Doc.  267 

Norton,  Miles  M.,  Capt.,  no- 
ticed, Doc.  431,  493 
Norton,  T.  J.,  Captain,  noticed, 

Doc.  431 
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See  Sherman's  campaign,  Doc. 
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Oliver,  J.  M.,  Colonel,  Fifteenth 

Michigan,  Doc.    19 

Osborne,  T.  W.,  Major,  noticed, 

Doc.    17 
Osterhaus,  P.  J.,  Gen.,  noticed, 

Doc.  8,  11 
Otey,  K.,  Capt.,  Eleventh  Va., 

noticed,  Doc.  429 

Ox  Hill,  Va.,  Gen.  Jackson's  re- 
port of  the  battle  of,         Doc.  575 
Gen.  A.  P.  Hill's  report  of  the 

battle  of,  Doc.  594 

Gen.  Early's  report  of  the  fight 

at,  Doc.  621 

Gen.  D.  R.  Jones's  report  of  the 

action  at,  Doc.  637 

Gen.  Archer's  report  of  the  bat- 
tle of,  Doc.  656 
Gen.  Pender's  report  of  the  bat- 
tle of,  Doc.  657 
Gen.  Lane's  report  of  the  battle 

of,  Doc.  661 

Gen.  McGowan's  report  of  the 
battle  of,  Doc.  665 
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Parduck,  Ario,  Col.,  report  of 

Sherman's  campaign,       Doc.    90 
Patrick,  Harrison,  capture  of, 

Doc.  403 
Patton,  W.  T.,  Colonel,  Seventh 

Virginia,  noticed,  Doc.  429 

Pearce,  James  H.,  Adjt.-Gen., 
report  of  the  battle  of  New- 
market, Doc.  414 
Pelham,  John,  Captain,  noticed, 

Doc.  448,  453 
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Peltiam,  Jno.,  Maj.,  report  of  the 
battle  of  Groveton  Heights, 

Doc.  724 

Pendeu,  Thomas  J.,  Lieut-Col., 
noticed,    .  Doc.  472 

Pender,  YV.  D.,  Gen.,  report  of 
operations  around  Richmond, 
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report  of  operations  in  the  sum- 
mer campaign  of  1802,       Doc.  057 
report  of  the  battle  of  Cedar 
Run,  Doc.  549 

Pendleton,  W.  N.,  Brig.-Gen., 
report  of  operations  around 
Richmond,  Doc.  371 

report  of  his  attack  on  the  ship- 
ping- and  camp  of  General 
McClcllan,  Doc.  G44 

Pendleton,  Edmund,  Col.,  re- 
port of  operations  in  the  sum- 
mer campaign  of  1802,      Doc.  700 

Periiin,  D.  M.,  Captain,  noticed, 

Doc.  431 

Perrin,  Hector,  Lieut.-Col.,  re- 
port of  the  battle  of  Alla- 
toona,  Doc.  182 

Perrin,  James  M.,  Captain,  gal- 
lantry of,  noticed,  Doc.  493 

Pickett,  Charles,  Captain,  no- 
ticed, Doc.  419 

Pierson,  C,  Major,  gallantry  of, 
noticed,  Doc.  502 

Pleasant  Hill,  La.,  battle  of,  Doc.  737 

Poague,  William  T.,  Capt.,  re- 
port of  the  battle  of  Cross 
Keys,  Doc.  319 

report  of  operations  near  Rich- 
mond, Doc.  505 
report  of  the  battle  of  Cedar 
Run,                                      Doc.  509 

Poe,  O.  M.,  Capt.,  destroys  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  Doc.     3 

Poindexter,  P.,  noticed,     Doc.  4G9 

Pope,  John,  Gen.,  capture  of  his 
baggage  by  Gen.  Stuart,  Doc.  599 

Port  Hudson,  Gen.  Banks's  offi- 
cial report  of  his  campaign 
against,  Doc.  72G 

Port  Republic,Va.,  official  reports 
of  the  battle  of,  Doc.  293,  321 

Potts,  B.  F.,  Col.  Thirty-second 
Ohio,  Doc.    19 

Powers,  E.  H.,  Lieut.-Col.,  re- 
port on  Sherman's  campaign, 

Doc.  130 

Powers,  R.  C,  account  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Rocky  Face,  Ga.,      P.      3 

Prescott, ,  Capt.  First  Ill- 
inois Artillery,  *       Doc.    37 

Prileau,  J.  Ford,  Dr.,  noticed, 

Doc.  481 

Prisoners  of  war,  official  corre- 
spondence between  Generals 
Lee,  Halleck,  and  McClcllan, 
in  reference  to  the  exchange 
of,  Doc.  245 

Pryor,  Roger  A.,  Gen.,  report 
of  operations  in  front  of  Rich- 
mond, Doc.  416 
report  of  the  second  battle  of 
Manassas,  Doc.  671 

PURSELL,  P.  H.,  Act.  Asst.  Surg., 
his  account  of  the  loss  of  the 
Southfield,  P.     3 


Ransom,  ,  Col.,  Forty-ninth 

North  Carolina  regt.,      Doc.  434 
Randall's  Battery,  —  how  it  was 

captured,  Doc.  250 

Ransom,  R.,  Jr.,  Gen.,  reports  of 
operations  around  Richmond, 

Doc.  433 
report  of  the  battle  of  Sharps- 
burg,  Doc.  670 
the  death  of,                          Doc.    10 
Ransom,  T.  E.  G.,  Gen.,  noticed, 

Doc.      8 
Rapidan  River,  Va.,  Gen.  J.  E.  B. 
Stuart's  report  of  the  fights 
on  the,  Doc.  597 
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Rapidan  Uivcr,  the  crossing  of, 

"a  failure,"  Do, 

Rappahannock  Station,  Captain 
Boswell's  report  of  tin-  battle 
of,  Doc.  713 

Can*.  Squier's  report  of  the  bat- 
tle of,  1><)<-.  720 
Capt.  Miller's  report,           Doe.  723 
Col.  Walton's  report  of  the  bat- 
tle of,  Hoe.  70| 
Rappahannock     Hiver,     artillery 

tight   at   the,  Doc.  660 

Gen.  KoQowan'l  report  of  the 

crossing  of  the,  Doc.  002 

Lee's   report  of  operations  on 
the  line  of  the,  Doc.  284 

Red  River,  Gen.  Banks's  report 
of  his  Campaign  up  the,  Doc.  736 
Gen.  Franklin's  report,       Doc.  700 
rebel  narrative,  Doc.  751 

Gen.  Emory's  reports,  Doc.  7.'<7 
REESE,  C.  B..  Capt.,  noticed,  Doc.  17 
Besaea,  Ga.,  tight  at,  Doc.      2 

Reynolds,  J.  A.,  Maj.,  report  of 
the  artillery  operations  of  the 
Twentieth  corps,  Sherman's 
campaign,  Doc.  139 

Reynolds's  Plantation,  Ga.,  fight 

at,  Doc.  107 

Richardson,  CHARLES,  Major, 
report  of  operations  around 
Richmond,  Doc.  507 

Richmond,  Va.,  official  reports  of 
the  operations  of  the  Confed- 
erate army  near  and  around 
the  city  of,  Doe.  322 

Ripley,  K.  S.,  General,  report  of 
operations  around  Richmond, 

Doc.  373 
report  of  operations  in  front  of 

Richmond.  Doc.  410 

his  barge  escapes  from  Charles- 
ton, Doc.  237 
report  of  operations  in  the  sum- 
mer campaign  of  1882,      Doc.  688 
Robertson,  B.  H.,  Gen.,  report 

of  the  battle  of  Manassas,  Doc.  652 
Robins,  Logan,  Lieut.,  noticed, 

Doc.  429 
Robins,  W.  T.,  Lieut.,  report  of 
operations  around  Richmond, 

Doc.  460 
Robinson,  J.  S.,  Col.,  report  of 

Sherman's  campaign,        Doc.    69 
Robinson,  Nathaniel  G.,Rev., 

noticed,  for  gallantry,       Doc.  491 
Rockbridge    Artillery,    The,   no- 
ticed, Doc.  569 
Rocky  Face  Ridge,  Ga.,  who  took 

it?  P.      •■! 

Rocky  Fork  Church,  Ga.,  fight  at, 

Doc.  165 
Rodes,  R.  E.,  General,  report  of 
operations  around  EUehmond, 

Doc.  368 
report  of  operations  in  the  sum- 
mer campaign  of  1862.       Doc.  635 
report  of  the  hattles  of  Boons- 
boro'and  Antietani,  Doc.  691 

Rogers,  James  C,  Lieut.-Col., 
report    of     Sherman's    cam- 
paign, Doc.    53 
ROLSHAUSEN,  F.  II.,  Maj.,  report 

of  Sherman's  campaign,   Doc.    79 
Ronald,  Charles  A.,  Col.,  re- 

?iort  of  the   battle  of  Cedar 
tun,  Doc.  553 

Ross,  Samuel,  Colonel,  report  on 

Sherman's  campaign,        Doc.  134 
Rossek,  Thomas  L.,  Col.,  report 
of  operations    around    Rirh- 
mond,  Doc.  454 

reports  of  operations  in    Vir- 
ginia, Doc.  719,  720 
noticed,  Doc.  448 
Rowell,  Richard,  Col.  Seventh 
Illinois,  wounded  at  Allatoo- 
na.                                     Doc.     9 
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BARDSRSOV,  Tidmas  \\\.  I.icut.- 
CoL,  report  of  operations  in 

Sherman'.-  campaign,         Doc.  108 

Sanderarille.  Ga.,  skirmish  with 

Wheeler's  cavalry  at.  Doe.       4 

Savage  station,  \a.!  Gen.  l 
report  of  the  battle  of, 
reporta  ol  the  b  ittle  .  4oo 

Savannah,   (ia.,   Sherman's  army 

cut  6 

■lege  of,  Geo.  Qearyl  report, 

Doc.    87 
S€ n.u>,  J.  M.,  Maj.  Gen.,  oc- 
cupies Decatur,  I  lor.      1 

SCHOONOV!   I.,    .I"\  \-,    ",;,!.. 

port  of  Sherman's  campal 

.  100 
Scott,  II.  L.,  Col.,  curious  eoo- 

duct  of,  .  210 

Scott,  r.  K.,  Col.  Sixty-eighth 

Ohio,  .    19 

Scott,  Winiield,  Gob.    Set  <;. 

V.  lo\.  Doc.  208 

Scott,  w.  C,  Brig,  Com.,  at  the 

battle  of  Fort  Repuhlic,  Doc. 

SENDER,  J.8.1  Maj.,  noticed.  Doc.  404 
SEDDOH,  JOHN.  Major,  report  of 

the  battle  of  Cedar  Bon,  Doc.  550 

SEDGWICK.  John,  Gen.,  ■  char- 
acteristic letter  from,  1*.      3 

SSLFBJDGE,  JAM)  I  I...  <'-d..  for- 
ty-sixth Pennsylvania  volun- 
teers. DOB.    50 

Brumes,  Paul  J.,  Brig.-Gen., 

fiorts    of   operations    around 
iichmond,  Doc.  400 

report  of  the  battle  of  Shaipe- 
bnrgi  Do* 

Brumes,  Raphael,  C  s.  n.,  po- 
em t.>,  P.     i 

Seven  Days'  Contest  in  Virginia. 

See  R.  E.  I 
Seward,  w.   EL,  Secretary  of 

state.    See  "Alabama,"  Doc  227 

SEYMOUR,  J.  C..  Col.  Sixth   Lou- 
isiana regiment,  noticed,    Doc.  407 
Sharpsburg,  Hd.,  Gen.  Karly" 

port  of  the  battle  of.  Doc.  OX 

Gen.  Hood's  report  of  the  battle 

of,  Doo.  632.  0M 

Gen.  J.  G.  Walker's  report  of 

the  battle  of,  Doc.  630 

Gen.  McLaw's  report  of  the  bat- 
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Gen.   Ransom's  report  of  the 

battle  of,  Doc  G70 

Gen.  A.  P.  Mill's  report  of  the 
battle  of.  Doc.  595 

..?.  U.  Jones's  report  of  the 
battle  of,  Doc.  030 
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tle of,  Doc.  079 
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Gen.  Garnett's  report, 
Col.  Colquitt'i  report,        Do 
Gen.  Boaet's  report, 
Gen.  Bemmes's  n  port. 
Gen.  Barkedale'e  report,     D 
Gen.  Kersh  tw's  r  port,       D 
Col.  Woti'or.i's  report,         Do 
Col.  McK    s's  report.  Dot 
Col.  Walton's  report,          Doe.  701 
(bn.  Archer's  report  of  the  bit- 
tie  of,                                      Doc.  888 

Gen.  Pender*!  report  of  the  bat- 
tle of.  Do. 

Gen.  MeGowan's  report  of  the 
battle  Of,  DOO.  666 

Gen.  Lane's  report  of  the  battle 
at,  Doc.  6f,l 

Col.  Law's  report  of  the  battle 
Of,  Doc.  077 

Maj.  Frobel's  report  of  the  bat 
tie.  Doc.  715 

casualties  in  the  fight  at,      Doc.  683 

See  Antietam,  Doo.  679 

Shepherdstown,  Va.,  Gon.  .lack- 
son's  report  of  the  battle  of, 

Doc.  579 
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Shepherdstown,Va.,  Gen.  Early's 
report  of  the  affair  at,       Doc.  626 
Gen.  Archer's  report  of  the  bat- 
tle of,  Doc.  657 
Gen.  Pender's  report  of  the  bat- 
tle of,                                  Doc.  657 
Gen.  Lane's  report  of  the  battle 

of,  Doc.  662 

Gen.  McGowan's  report  of  the 

battle  of,  Doc.  607 

casualties  in  the  fight  at,     Doc.  583 
Sherman,  W.  T.,  General,  report 
of  his  expedition,  from  Sept., 
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reports  of  his  operations  at  At- 
lanta, Doc.  145 
report  of  prisoners  of  war  cap- 
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and  destroyed,  by  the  Third 
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Sill,  A.  N.,  Lieut.-Col.,  report  of 

Sherman's  campaign,       Doc.    61 
SIMMS,  Lieut.,  rebel,  at  the  fight 

in  Hampton  Roads,  Doc.  243 

Slaughter's  Gap,  Capt.  Brown's 

report  of  the  battle  of,      Doc.  714 
Sloan,  J.  B.,  Lt.,  death  of,    Doc.  492 
Sloan,  Thomas  S.,  Capt.,  report 
on  Sherman's  campaign,  Doc. 
Slocum,  H.  W.,  Gen.,  at  the  Chat- 
tahoochee  Railroad    Bridge, 
Doc. 
report  of  Sherman's  campaign, 
Doc. 
Smith,  F.  C,  Col.,  report  of  Sher- 
man's campaign,  Doc. 
Smith,  Giles  A.,  Brig.-Gen.,  at 
Savannah,                          Doc. 
noticed,                                 Doc. 
Smith,  G.  C,  Captain,  report  of 
operations  before  Richmond, 

Doc.  531 
Smith,  John  E.,  Gen.,  Doc.    16 

Smith,  Thomas,  Adjutant,  report 
of  engagements  around  Rich- 
mond, Doc.  500 
Smith,  William,  Col.,  report  of 
the  battle  of  French's  Farm, 

Doc.  464 
noticed,  Doc.  437 

South  Carolina,  account  of  Gen. 

Benham's  operations  in,  Doc.  237 
South  Carolina  Volunteers.     See 

Doc.  678,  679 
Southfield,  loss  of  the  steamer,  P.      3 
South  Mountain,  reports  of  the 
battle  of,  Doc.  579,  591 

Col.  Colquitt's   report   of  the 
battle  of,  Doc.  690 

Squiers,  C.  W.,  Capt.,  report  of 
operations  in  the  seven  days' 
battles,  Doc.  497 

report  of  the  battle  at  Rappa- 
hannock Station,  Doc.  720 
Stafford,  L.  A.,  Col.,  report  of 
operations  around  Richmond, 

.    Doc.  407 
report  of  the  battle  of  Cedar 

Creek,  Doc.  556 

reports  of  the  battles  of  Grove- 
ton  and  Manassas,  Doc.  699 
gallantry  of,  noticed,  Doc.  701 
Stanley,  D.  S.,  Gen.    See  Sher- 
man's campaign,               Doc.      9 
Starke,  William  E.,  Col.,  re- 
port of  battles  around  Rich- 
mond,                                  Doc.  489 
Stephens,  J.  B.,  Lieut.,  report 

on  Sherman's  campaign,  Doc.  143 
Stevens,  ,  Gen.     See  Ben- 
ham's    operations    in    South 
Carolina,  Doc.  239  1 
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Stewart,  George  H.,  Gen.,  at 

Port  Republic,  Doc.  293 

Stewart,  A.  P.,  Gen.,  rebel,  no- 

ticed,  Doc.      1 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  scenes  in,  previous 
to  the  fight  at  Lindall's  Grove, 

Doc    258 
Stokes,  M.  S.,  Col.  First  North 

Carolina  regt.,  noticed,     Doc.  376 
Stover,   Joshua,  Maj.,   report 
of  the  battle  of  Cedar  Run, 

Doc.  562 
Strange,  John  B.,  Col.,  report 
of  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill, 
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Stringfellow,  Frank,  Fourth 

Va.  cavalry,  noticed,        Doc.  453 
Strong,   William  E.,  Col.,  at 

Savannah,  Doc.    17 

Stuart,  J.  E.  B.,  Gen.,  report  of 
operations  around  Richmond, 

Doc.  448 
reports  of  operations  in  the  sum- 
mer campaign  of  1862,       Doc.  597 
narrowly  escapes  capture,  Doc.  597 
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